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THE SUPKBNUMEBABY CLASS. 

In waScing through the streets «f a great town, onp 
might suppose it an easy matter to classify, at least in a 
gciiieral manner, t^industriuus inhabitant. From the 
grave merchant to the busy shopketiper, and from him 
to the lowest stall-vender, all have their peculiar avoca- 
tions; nay, even the street begg.ar may seem in sonfc 
way to belong to tlie category, since mendicancy is with 
him a regular profession. But. after having appeared 
to go through the whole cin’Je of industry, we still find 
a busy and numerous class left out, which ^t is impos¬ 
sible to pla(Xi under any of the heads wo may have 
imagined. They have no trade, no tools, no masters, 
and yet are never idle when they can help it; they 
have no home, no family, no friends, and yet rarely 
want a meal and a bed; they have no functions, no 
duties, no privileges of citizens, and yet are integral 
portions of the community to which they belong, and 
come in various ways into soffial and business cositact 
with their fellows. 

In London they form a portion—but only a portion 
—of tiiat class whose n.atiin the statistieiuns tell us is 
Ijcgion, who rise up evefy morning witliout knowing 
where or how to get their breakfast. In this nume¬ 
rous tribe, however, are included beggars, tliicvcs, and 
others who look to the chance s of their disreputable pro¬ 
fessions ; whereas the individuals we allude to are not 
iKccssarily dishonest or ill-conducted, and have no call¬ 
ing whatever. They have nothing to do, but are wil¬ 
ling to do anything ; they ha%e nowhere to go, bnt will 
readily go anywhere; they trust entirely to tlie chapter 
of accidents for their daily bread; and when they lie 
down at night, without a farthing in their pockets, and 
without a claim upon the pallet they occil)>y extending 
l)eyond the next morning, they congratulate themselves 
on having eaten and drunken throughout the day, and 
look forward with confidence toAthe morroi*. 

I have said that they arc not necessarily dishonest; 
but occasionally, when hard pressed, they have recourse 
to expedients that have IMtlo beyond ingenuity to re¬ 
commend them. The morning, for instance, is a trying 
time, when the appetite is good, the ur keen, and all 
thosaaclasses still in bed with whom Tt is possibio to 
transact business without capital. It is necessary to 
begin the day; but how ^s it to be begun by one who 
has DO money, no calling*no credit, who will not steal, 
and who is ashamed to ^g ? Then mus| come tlie ex¬ 
pedients I have hinted at; and one df these I can i|plate 
from personal observation, since it is to it I owo my 
knowledge of the hitherto unclassified species I would* 
describe. • 

• One morning, then, in the course of an early walk on 
the Nejr Boa4 I was stopped by a group of passers-by, 
ifho h^ gathered rooad a young man engaged in rathn. 

S » ' ' • 


a siugullir occupation. He wore a sleeved waistcoat and 
Bmail-clothq{i, and migTit have been taken for a groom 
lon^ out of place. His iMt lay upon the ground, and he 
was busy filling it with small stones from a heap at a 
little distdhee, walking rapidly,*hut not running, be¬ 
tween the two points, and with such an earnest and 
anxious expression of countenance, that I could not 
refrain from asking what was the matter. 

‘ A betwas the reply; and the bystander I had ad¬ 
dressed bestowed upon his ignorant questioner a momen¬ 
tary glSnce of mingled surprise and contempt. He 
.’seemed, like the rest, to be an operative in some manu¬ 
factory ; and after an obvious struggle between his 
sense of duty and curiosity, laid down several halfpence 
near the hat, hi token of his approbation of tlic young 
mail’s activity and of his good wishes for his success, 
and hurried away. This example was speedily followed, 
though less liberally, bfkono or two others of the group, 
fur the hour forbade any dallying, and I at length found 
myself alone with the stonc-pieker. He looked at me* 
fur an instant, and then along the road ; but there being 
no appearance of any moje customers worth w<%iting 
for, he picked up the halfpence, shook the stones from 
his hat, and clapping it on his head, like a man who 
has got well through some laudable employment, walked 
off. But I was not disposed to part with him so cosily. 

‘So you have won your bet?’ siud I, oveftaking 
him; ‘and you arc now, 1 presume, fur breakfast?’ 

‘ Not yet,’ replied ho after a moment’s hesitation, 
during which I could see him scrutinise me from head 
to foot; ‘ what is fourponce-halfpenny ? How do I 
know that anything else will turn up between this and 
dinner-time ? ’ * 

‘ What do you mean to do, then, to increase the sum? 
Do you mean to make another bet with yourself?’ 

‘ No, no; that is well enough in its way when there L;.. 
nothing else to he done; hut I have now got a capital 
to lygin the day with, 'i'herc ore worse dodges than 
pii;kiug up stones; but it is not respectable. I will 
turn these browns, master, into a white shilling before 
long, if (once make up my mind what lay 4 go upon.* < 
‘ I will put you upon n plan,’ said I: Dtoll me how 
you live, and where you live—give me a distinct notion 
of what you do to earn your bread for the whole day, 
and you shall h^c tliejihiUmg without further trrable.’ 

‘ That would not bo *so easy,’ replied be, ‘ picking 
up stones. Bless you, I live nohow and nowheregond 1 
earn my bread just as it happens I’ ^ , 

‘Then tell me Aow it happensitgive mo the history 
of a single day, so that it be a common day, and I shall^ 
not grudge the money.’ Upon this hint be spake; ai^ 
1 am able, from the convorsatimi that ensued, to mSko * 
a somewhat curious, though melancholy cootf Ibution, to 
the history of social life. * ^ 

This young man, who may be taken ds the repre- 
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■entative of h!« clai^, rises' in the morning Without a 
farthing in his poolcet, without more dothes upgn his 
back than are necessary fur the purposes of decency, 
without property of auy other kind m the world, and 
without a home to return to after passing the threshold 
of the one which had sheltered him the night before. 
Rorth ha goes, notwithstanding, with an asscred lookt 
an elastic step and a heart full of the buoyant feelings 
of morning. If you •ask him whither ho is going, he 
will reply * Nowhere.’ His walk, in fact, lias no deter* 
minato direction, and apjiears to have no ^rmination, 
BSs quick, observant glance wanders on all sides in 
search of something—be knows n6t what. But some¬ 
thing does not come. Tiie air is crisif. The houses 
have a cold, clear look, and tlicir roofs are wcll-deiined 
against the Ijght gray sky. liondon is not now the con¬ 
ventional city of authors and painters, but an assemblage 
of the most remarkable streets and squares in the world, 
surrounded by the most transparent of oitmospbercs. 
Not a thread of smoke is sdju above the countless 
houses i and the sun has already been able to exorcise 
the misty shapes that during the night had Iiaunted 
the river, whidi now rolls in a smooth, bright, cheerful 
volume. The strange and almost awful silence which 
had brooded for several hours over the huge metro¬ 
polis is broken. Groups of workmen x>ass by, their 
deep hoarse voices echoing in the empty streets; and 
here and there, in all the principal thoroughfares, the 
breakfast-stalls, set out with snowy table-cloths,'smok¬ 
ing coffee iims, and huge slices of bread and butter, have 
fairly commence)? business. 

It is these last adjuncts of the picture which, to con¬ 
fess the trutli, att^t most of our supernumerary’s 
attention; and hi! interest in them increases as tlic 
morning wears on. They began to appear with tlie 
earliest peep of day, and will vanish when the streets 
arc once more thronged with their busy population. 
On the present occasion, it is probably with some feel- 
‘ing of envy he sees numerous workmen regaling them¬ 
selves previous to commencing their daily labours. For 
his pgrt, be has to sewcli for work before he can com¬ 
mence it) and at Icngtli, id iiopelcssness and hunger, 
he has recourse to the ‘ dodge’ I have described. 

Passing over his paction with myself as somctliing 
out of the usual routine, wc must now follow him 
throug{i more familiar occurrences. Walking loung- 
ingly along the street, he is seen glancing down the 
areas, and entering into chat with the housemaids, 
who have just opened tlie -window-shutters. Business 
does not present itself all at once; still it is some 
amusement to converse on tilings in general with 
these young ladies, whom he styles ‘ ma’am,’ and treats 
witli ^^uch defereuce; while, on their part, they are 
occasionally not loath to bestow a few condescending 
words on a likely young fellow, though so far bcneatli 
them in station. But at length an opening for trade 
occurs. In some house or otlier there is sure to bo 
broken glasses, bones, bits of useless metal, rags-, any¬ 
thing, in short, of an utterly useless nature — w*'ich 
Susan will not object to take a trifling sum for, rather 
than be at the trouble of throwing them into the dust¬ 
bin ; and haung expended liis capital on such merch.an- 
dise, the yon ' man hastens away to sell it n proflt 
to the wholesale dealers. ‘ 

He is now able to breakfast; and walking being no 
trouble to him, he docs not scruple to go a considerable 
dista^ to a fovourite stall, where the raffee is always 
Lot, and the bread and batter always thick. Here the 
teUesore turned, for he has not to beg the lady to sell. 
'Ba calls her ’mother;’ and in addressing him, she 
ipyt' Yes, sir,' and ‘ ^o, sir.* 

' Ai the day advances, he betakes himself to the loca- 
, /bties where gentlemen are usuaUy to be seen on horse- 
tot be places considerable dependence upqn the 
sernce he may be able to render in holding a horse 
while the JS^nr dismounts. It is this part m his re- 
i wlmih influences hit ctuflee of a dress, when it 

I '».|Milible ut him to exenuK any voUtton upon such a 


subject at all. Ho makes himself as like b groom in 
oppeanmee as he can; for a groom must be supposea to 
be on ladept atHioldiDg a horse. Xhe Remuneration is 
always silver; and, upon the whole, be is not dis- 
plcBSM at the substitutien of fonrpenay-pieces for six-i 
pences, Imving the sense to obseive that there have' 
been a great many more horses to hold since the reduc¬ 
tion of the cost. Still it is a hard service; for he has to . 
hunt his prey from street to street, and sometimes, after 
aU,<tiie inconsiderate rider does not 'dismount till he 
gets home. i , • v 

Towards the afternoon, the leading thorovghfarcs'Vif 
tlio west end arc thronged with lieauty and fpshion; Cur 
although it is not quite proper for a lady of any dis- ' 
tinction to go out, except in her carriage, after tweliro 
o’clock, she has the privilege of walking in certain 
streets while the vehicle waits. The influence exercised 
by this class of the commimity upon the supernumerary 
is very remarkable. He watches- anxiously over, every 
disarrangement of tKbir dress, warning them, wlien 
necessary, that they are in danger of dropping their 
ouUar nr tlicil boa, and being ever^^ hand to pick up 
the .article should it actually ialL Sometimes he re¬ 
ceives only a sweet smile for his politeness: he would 
T! tiler have sixpence. But, in the meantime, he is far 
from neglecting the gentlemen, whom lie frequently 
admonishes to take care of their handkerchief. It is 
said be sometimes puUs it out of the pocket himself a 
little farther, in order to give colour to the admonition; 
but for my port I am trilling to believe, if he does so, 
it is only to convince the proprietor more emphatically 
of his carelessness. In Paris, however, the supernume¬ 
raries, I admit, are not imiltless of analogous dodges; 
for I was myself the victim of one when passing along 
tiic side of the Champs Elyses, next the Avenue de 
Neuillj', where there is a barrier of posts to prevent 
horsemen from intruding on the footpath. ‘' These posts 
are always newly painted,, and an artist is in waiting, at 
a few yards’ distance, to rub your smeared skirts with 
turpentine! 

It is not improbable that the young man may earn 
enough by sucli philanthropic exertions to authorise a 
visit to the a-la-mude beef-shnp, where he dines luxu¬ 
riously on soup, meat, and bread for a sum varying 
from tiireo to five, or even more pence, liccording to 
appetite or funds. But thi& is not always the case; 
fur he has numerous rivals; and wet weather, when it 
occurs, is a great damper to his prosiiects. SHU lie is 
fertile in all kinds of expedients. He will sometimes 
even have recourse to an execution, or anything equally 
horrid, and hawk the history of the affair along the 
streets. In this case, so far from fearing the inter¬ 
ference of another, be always assumes a partner; and 
the two, taking different sides of the street, bawl 
ont the samet words in such a way ns to render eacli 
other alarmingly unintelligible. In winter, the super¬ 
numerary fares a little worse than in summer, there 
being more bad ^veather in the former season; and 
there is reason to bclimie that he and his brethren are 
sometimes forced to get up the melancholy curttige of 
‘ froze-out gardeners,’ wlio perambulate the streets with 
a cabbage-stock for an ensign. It is also afilrmcd that, 
on the 1st of May, and for several days after, he per- 
forniB the part of Jack-in-tlie-Green, who is supposed 
by the deluded 'population to bo an actual chimney¬ 
sweeper ; and that, on the Gunpowder-Flot day, he-inas- 
querades as one of the bearers of that gigantic Guy who 
is carried about in a hoimbarn^w in quest of halfjpence. 

Tliese, however, are nut occasional expedients, and 
I must return to his ordinary day. The oliauces a£ the 
twUi^t are not great for an honest supexnometary; and 
indem be may he said to,ratire firqm Hie streets at the 
•ame hour with the nppar ciaoiei when they go home to 
dinner. He reappean, howerer, someirbat earlier; for 
the jinaygoing bustle could bi^raly take jihoe without 
hifl having some hand in it. Be jpnehases, on specula-* 
Hon, a quantity of tolkt.iwkbe* flo mon abiU-sellei 
at thfl doors it msdsH than Ukto 'biU-iticluf. 
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Itiw are fefrulw biuineuei, to whicb the partiee aw^y 
thUngelves aa «T8tematloa% a^hepkeeMM do to tiieun; 
white the Bapemomarary gtvea himadrup, aa nanid, to 
hie erratic hahi^. .He meeta your carriage a fall mile 
•from the place of reaort, rwa by ita dde at the riak of 
'life dnd limb, and floahea hU bilia in at the window. If 
yon bny the wrong (me, it ia no ihnlt of hia; and if you 
buy any at all, yon cannot think (at teaat if there be a 
lady with you) of taking chihge out of your sixpence. 

From tiio time the theatres are hia exertionafor 
tKc 4 !ood...(>f jilt community begin” to slacken, and he 
rather takes business as it comes, than makes a business 
offookiiig fi>r it He will still, however, run with toler- 
'able alacrity to open the dcjpr of a cab when the water¬ 
man is out of the way; altbougli in this case he depends 
entirely upon the passenger’s liberality, as the cabman 
docs not consider himself bound, either in law or honour, 
to give the customary halfpenny to a stranger. There 
is, ind%3d, some mystic tie lietween the cabman and the 
waterman which I do not altogetAier comprehend. By I 
whom is the latter appointed ? Through what influence 
docs he maintain hie state? Tlieso are questions I have 
often asked; and yet, even now, I can only surmise 
th.nt he may owe his elevation to office, and permanence 
in it, to tlie publuMn of the stand. • 

But although tiie supcmunicrary feels by this time 
the need of- rest, he is still equal to great emergenutes; 
and on the occasion of a fog, for instance, he displays an 
energy and perseverance wliieh, in a man who has been 
running about ever since the first peep of iaylight, are 
nctliing less tiian wonderful. A London fog is not like 
.any other fog in the world. Elsewhere you have an 
impression, however faint and vague, of surrounding | 
objects. You sec clouds instead of houses, spectres 
instead of trees, and men coming like shadows, and so 
departing. Li London you see nothing, feel nothing, 
breathe nothing hut fog; 

‘ Tha wnrlit is void, * 

The populous nixl tlio powerful arc a luini>— 

Heasonluwi, lierhlc-ss, troeleiu, manloss, lifeless— 

A lump of death- 

Darkiieas has no need 

Of aid from thorn—slio Is the universe!’ ' 

But it is not exactly darkness, for that would bo I 
nothing worse than intense night: the fog has a skin- 
deep sorai-transparency, like that of Psrian marble, 
through which you see only a cold, hard, impenetrable ' 
substance. As you are rattling along in your carriage 
to a party, without visible horses or driver—^with no 
streets, no lamps, no tokens whatever of a town, you 
might fancy yourself transparted through the realms 
of Bpnoo by^the agency of enchantment. And this 
impression is confirmed, when a flaro of lurid light 
apiiears suddenly at the window, illumining a sot of 
wild anxious features—a spectral face without body, 
which, after glaring at yon for an instant, disappears. 
This apparition is the supernumerary with his link i 
and if the fog were only a little thinner, you woulS 
see his brethren flitting about troops—%ome gliding 
by the horses’ heads, some stretching forth a welcome' 
arm to a bewildered traveller who, in madly attempt¬ 
ing to cross the street, hasiost his way, but all engaged 
in such works as beflt the friendly goblins of the 
night. By and by there comes a crash; your car¬ 
riage has come into collision with anoflier, and a score 
of pflhntom links ore instantly upon the spot, and you 
are able to see the frightened face of the lady in the 
opposite vehicle, who, qyrayeiL as she is in ball cos¬ 
tume, looks like some fairy pnneess arrested by genii 
in her travels. The scene is heightened by the voices 
of the actors. In London evwythinjp is dime in a hmuy; 
and in the midst o£ din of ^yery kind, pierced*hete 
and there by skrlil acTeama, you arrive at your desti'^ 
nation, mid 'vitlt k haad under each <yf your arms, find 
yourself limd'iato the holL Faint, giddy, atuunef, and 
Confounded the bUtefr of lights yoO stagger; ftom 
iiabit, »p titewtalnMae; and aa ymtr name hertdda you 
along, you hai^y wdegntee It for yOur own, in the oon- 


fhsfni ef your antsea, tiU ynu fin yourielf ift the ^ 
custogted blase of the dra^g-room, in the midst ef a 
brdUaut party, who appear utterly uneoaaedeus that 
there ia such a thing as fog in the world. 

And the Bupeinumerary? He has disappeared frotfi 
our ken in the fog. With hia puldio lite ends hte 
recorded foistory; and even I comd not venture with 
certainty upon more than one other focte-nimiely, that 
however great his etrninga may have Iwen during the 
day, he never enters the house he selects for bis lair 
witli more qponey in his pocket than the twopence ^e 


This ia a n^lanclioly picture, view it in what light 
we will. There ia sadness mingled even with the smile 
with which wo watch his endless expedients; and the 
sadness is the greater, that we know the pioture to bO' 
true not merely of a few individuals, but of a numerous 
class. What ctfoct the advancement of education and 
enlightenment may have Upon this class, one can hardly* 
surmise. We may hopAhat its members, for the time' 
being, may be gradually absorbed into new openings for 
regular iniflistry; buMhe probabSity remains that their 
places will be filled with others at least for a long snoca 
to come; fur it can hardly be expected that the wormug 
popuUtion of so vast a metropolis will, even in our sur¬ 
prising day, receive an order and arrangement which 
will leave behind no—Supernumeraries. 


THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 

A HTORV OP THU NXW VU^H. 

Ix the country towns and villas of England there is 
not, from January to December, a merrier festival than 
tlie Hew Year. In London, and in tlfbse large commer¬ 
cial towns which ape the Great Metropolis, it is not so. 
There Cliristmas, w^ its accompaniments of plum¬ 
pudding and mince pie, ia all in all to the holiday lovers. 
The 01(i Year steals out, and the Hew Year creeps in,^ 
like a neglected ft-iend or a poor relation after its more 
honoured predecessor, glad enough to pick' up the 
crumbs and fragments of tiie latter’s feast of welaome. 

Ho one seems to core about the Hew Year in London. 

A few peals rung at midnight by the church bells tell' 
to some wakeful invalid or late reveller that the Old 
Year, with all its hopes and its pains, has gone by for 
ever; and perhaps next morning some man of tmsiness 
looking over his diary, or some lady glancing at her 
picture almanac, remembers tiic fact; or friend meet¬ 
ing friend in the street just turns to wish ‘a happy 
Hew Year;’ but that is all. Christmas is gone by, 
witii all ita feasting and merry-making; gnd no one 
cares to welcome Hew-Year’s Day. 

But in the rural districts of England, and thnraghout 
Scotland, it is very dilTerent. There the fc8tiv.al of Hew- 
Ycar's Day is of as groat importance as that of (dd 
father Christinas himself. Young people look forward, 
joyfully to ‘dancing the Old Year out and the Hew 
Tcaran.’ It is held unlucky that the Hew Year should 
firstsdawn upon sleeping eyes; so in every house all sit 
up until midnight to let t)ie young stranger In. Then, 
as the clock strikes twelve, the family and gunts rise' 
up and^o in a mingled and noisy procession to the « 
hall-dooL which is opened with formal "olemoity by 
the host; and flius fhe Hew Year is ' let in.’ 

It was New-Year’s eve in the family of Dr James , 
Eenwick. They were keeping it merrily, as befitting 
the good old times, though it was not many new groara' : 
before this one of 1847 (May blessings attend those 
whose eyes meet this, says the writer in a pareMtiiesis 
—wishing to nil a happy New Y(«r) I But before sw . 
enter Dr Benwick’s mirthftil hoigie, let us describe ite 
exterior—end not’entirely from imagination. ' 

The doctor’s house was at the entrance et a IMle 
village, situated jnstun the Dounds of a manufactui}"^, 1 
region, yet for enough in the country to make it plea- 
simt and quiet without being dulL It stiite on a turn 
of the road, the steep ^eUvi^ of which wei^Wlooked 
its high garden wallli. Civer these w^'hokey and 
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'mtnjr a time peeped \':hildien’i cnrioui face*, and little 
miichieiroiu handivoften dropped down flowei^ and 
pebble* on stray passers-by. On the other side 
of the road a raised pathway led to the church—a 
Korman erection, old and quaint enough to charm Dr 
Dryasdust himself. In the churchyara was a village 
sohod-room, like a barn, and from thence rushed out 
daily « small froop of children, chasing the sheep that 
fed among the graves. Dr Renwick’s was the great 
house of the place;' rich hi the glories of a gravel 
entrance and bay windows *, and oh, sudi an orchard I 
Nbver was seen the like for apples and ;^arst But 
now it looked cold and stately in ^e gloom of a De¬ 
cember night—starry, but moonless. A' light covering 
of hoarfrost lay on tlie green plot, where, in early 
spring, snov^drops and crocuses peeped out from the 
grass, looking prettier than they ever do whep set in 
Uie edd brown mould of a giarden beds A warm light 
streaihod over the gravel walk through th^hnlf-drawn 
crimson curtains. Any passeligcr on the road would 
have said there was mirth and cumfurt within. 

And so indeed thdre was; for it was the yearly 
gathering of the Ren wick family, of which Dr James 
Kcnwick was now the eldest sou. Three generations 
were met once more in the eyes of the doctor’s aged 
parents, who lived with him. They were now too old 
to have the care of an establishment of tiieir own; and 
therefore tliis year tlie family meeting was heVl at Dr 
Renwick's house, where they were siieuding the dedinc 
of life with their good and dutiful son. 

Contrary to g^erid English usage, the yearly gather¬ 
ing of the Renwicks was not held on Christuias-day. 
This was partly because old Mr Renwick thought the 
day too much of a religious festival fur frolic and sport, 
lie had come from the land where his namesake preached, 
liv.ed, and died among his persecuted brethren; and 
though Mr Renwick had been so long in Etighind, that 
the memory of the heathery mountains and braes of his 
‘native land was like a dream, still he clung a little to 
the ways of his forefathers. Besides, it was on one 
Chrigtuias-day tliat death had first crossed his threshold, 
and curried away their eldbst bern from the young 
parents, with bitter tears. It was many years since; 
but still they felt that to have merrymaking on that 
day would he treading in the shadow of a sorrow now 
gone ; so the day had ever since lx;en ohanged from 
Cliristmas to New-Year’s eve. 

Mr Renwick and his wife liad been blessed with 
many children. Their quiver was full of arrows ; and 
they did not murmur at it. Out of ten sons and dau{Eih- 
ters, five were with them that day; some wedded, with 
chil^en of their own; one was travelling in foreign 
lands^jand tlirco itad gone the way of all before them. 
But me parents did not count these lust. One only— 
though living—had been, and, to use tlic touching 
words of a father of old, ‘ was nut.’ 

Dr James Renwick was the worthy son of a good 
father, and well did he occupy the station and fuljgl the 
duties of a country physician. These duties ore yfiry 
different from those of a London practitioner. In a 
village ‘ the doctor’ is an important person, second only 
. to the cleigyman. He has more to do than merely to 
heal the bodies of his neighbours. If he be riupected, 
he knows all Ithe affairs of the parish; it is he to whom 
oil come for advice in distress; he is the mediator be¬ 
tween helpless poverty and benevolent but cautious 
weidth; and much good or much evil niay he do, as his 
will liadL him. Dr Renwick w&s a geSd man, and he 
was a^rdingly respected. He Iiad married early a 
wife of like firaliugs to himself, and they had brought 
a rising family, the eider branches of whom were 
now men and womefi. Two brothers and a sister of 
Usq doctor were also round his table witli tlteir fiock, 
many as it mi^t .be; so that the grandfitther 
•and^mrandmotber lool^ on a tribe of juveniles to va- 
riffil*^ ycMt, and name, and appearance, as ever elns* 
itoM itouicw chidr age since the patriarchal days. 

Mn , Benw|ck sat beside the fire, looking 
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che^uUy around them. A doeen or mhre yoqttg 
cousins were dancing to ^ music of a piano and flute, 
while the elder# played ifrhist in an inner room. One 
or two quiet coupfes stole away into corgers; they were 
too happy to dance and laugh with the rest. Among 
these was Isabel Renwick, the doctor’s youngest'and 
unmarried sister. The old parents looked at her as she 
stood witli her betrothed in the shade of the crimson 
curtains. '• 

* We shall have qnotlier fine tall son-in-law by this 

time next year, Lctty, my dear,’ whispegg^^- old inifo 
to hi* wife with a merry smile. > 

‘ Don’t talk nonsense before the cliildrcn,’ answered 
Mrs Renwick, trying to frown as she wiiicd -her spec- 
tacles. ' 

‘ Well, I always thought little Bell was the prettiest 
of all our children, and she will marry best, though 
last,’ said the proud father. ‘Little Bell’ was a beau¬ 
tiful young woman of seven-and-twenty, whom no 
arguments could hititerto induce to quit her father’s 
roof, until an old playmate returned from India, rich in 
money, and iicher still in love, th^t time could not 
change. So Isabel was to be married at last. 

The dance ended, and the varions grandchildren sat 
dchs'n to rest, or walked idly about, arm-in-arm, talking 
and laughing. 

‘ Do you know what a grand ball Aunt Hartford is 
giving to-night at the Priory ? ’ said Jessie Renwick to 
her cousin Wiiliain Olipbant. 

‘ I doubt if they will be half so merry as we, never¬ 
theless, with all their grandeur.’ 

* Who is speaking about Mrs Hartford—of my eldest 
daughter?’ said the grandfather sharply, ’ Would that 
she had been no daughter of mine ! ’ 

‘ Hush, John, hush!* wliispercd his aged wife, laying 
her withered fingers on his arm. 

‘ Jessie only said that there was a grana'parly at the 
I’rioiy to-night,’ answered young OUphant, for his 
cousin had shnink aside, alarmed at her grandfather’s 
harsh tone, so' unusual to liim. 

‘Let her go with all her pride and her gaieties! 
There is no blessing on an ungrateful child,’ said Mr 
Renwick sternly. ‘ When she was Imrn, her mother 
and 1 rejoiced, and we called her Letitiu in our gladness; 
but she has been to us a bitter sorrow, and no joy. Do 
not speak of her, iiiy children.' 

The young people saw that there was deep sadness 
on their grandmamma’s face, and that Mr Renwick’s 
tone, though severe, was tremulous; so they did nut 
again mention Mrs Hartford’s name. The younger ones 
wondered; but many of tl^ eider cousins knew of tiieir 
aunt’s great weallli, suddenly acquired by her husbaml's 
speculations; and how with wealth had come pride, and 
with pride coldness and disdain, so that at last Mr and 
Mrs llartford, were scIf-cxiled from the launily circle, 
and only known by hc<'U'say to the children. 

After a season, the slight shadow which poor Jessie’s 
iinlucky speech had thrown over the circle passed away. 
William Ulipliant, ever (.houghtful in tliose little tbinp 
which make tlio sum of home-happiness, adroitly 
brought to his grandmother’s chair the two youngest of 
the flock, Mrs Walter Renwjpk’s bonnie little girl and 
boy, and the old lady’s attention was diverted. She took 
Bessie on her knee, and told Henry a fairy tale, and 
thought no roormof her own lost daughter. Hew much 
good had been done by this unnoticed ruse of ‘kind 
William OUphant 1 

Merrily passed tiie closing hrar* of the Old Year. The 
childien danced again, and then Aunt Isiibel was in- 
treated to skm, and the plaintive mutie gf hto voice 
chanpd the langhtor into « pensive but |de*«^ silence. 
Afte^a minute or two they all tbenkea her canrfully. 
iTliey did not know—the liMde** ehfidtqn 1—that of aU 
the merry troop around her, Iiabd Imd 'imiK but for one, 
mdT to one. After a while the mirth noisier; the 
nght-heartod iffoeg? would aheam Aunt JMnsI’s song*• 
and so those whef- oonUitihg, . end thowAtlio thought 
they could, oil dUstod l» together, to ^ fitter con- 
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fiuipti of froble, tenor, and bam. Bat there was so 
nitKh happiness and harmony in their hearts, that no 
one cared for a*little musical alsmrd. * , 

Sapper cam^ for ‘ not even love can Uve upon air.* 
• Abundance of mirth was there amidst the good things, 
‘partlcnlariy when the splendid dish of trjfle cainc on, 
and little lassie Benwick got the ring, and Aunt Isabel 
the ill-omened sixiiencel It actually made her look 
grave for a minute^ though, until her lover whispered 
something that made her smile end blush. Theresas 
littlg fear of Im^l dying an old msM I The time passed 
so* quickly, that only just bad the happy circle drank 
thC health%of grandpapa and grandmamma, and grand- 
' papa hod' returned thanks in a few toiicliiug words, 
which made them grave in^he midst of their fun, when, 
lo I the clock struck twelve! * 

And now came the grand ceremony. Br James Kcn- 
wick rose up with great scdcinnity of visage. Nothing 
made (hem laugh so much as to see tlie mock gravity 
of merry Uncle James. Bearingf.a light in each hand, 
the doctor went to his hali-door, followed l>y the whole 
troop. What a noise and confusion dideth. y make in 
i the narrow old-fashioned passage ycleped the hall 1 And 
now, the lights being resigned to the care of his eldest 
son, Dr Jieiiwick unfastened the bolts, and the door llasv 
open, letting in, besides the Now Year, such a gust of 
biting January night-wind us nearly extinguished the 
candles, and made the whole party shiver and hasten to 
the warm drawing-room with great celerity. 

Just ns J)r lien wick was alraut to close the door, and 
retire also, some one called him from witlumt. 

[ • Wait a minute, doctor, pray. 1 want yon, sir, if 

you please.* 

‘ Some patient, 1 suppose,' said the doctor. ‘ Well, 
come in, friend; it is too cold to stand talking outside.* 

The man came in, and 1)r Kenwick and his untimely 
visitor retires to the study. 

‘What has become of Uncle James?* was soon the 
general cry, and some of the more daring of the young¬ 
sters mshed up and down the house iii search of him. 
lie was found in the study alone, but he loukdil very 
grave, and it was no ]iretencc now. 

‘ 1 cannot go ui* stairs .again,* he said; ‘ I have to go 
out immediately.* The cliildren intreated, and Mrs 
James Itcnwiek expostulated, knowing that her has- 
biind had no patients on lits list likely to require him at 
that time of night; until at lost grandpapa sent down 
to know what was the matter. 

* 1 am sure there is no need for you to leave us in this 
way, James,* said the old man rattier querulously; ‘ and 
at least you might tell us whj^ro you are going.* 

* 1 had rather not,' said the pl^n-spokeii James Itcn- 
wick; ‘ but if you still ask me, father, 1 will tell you.* 

‘ Yes; tell us now.* 

‘ Well, then, it is to ray sister’s; to Mrj Ilartford’s.* 

‘ What business have you with her?* cried the angry 
old man; ‘ what have you to say to the grand party ?* 

‘ There is no gaiety at the Priory tu-uight, but much 
sorrow,' answer^ Dr Kenwick%ravely. ‘ Arthur Hart¬ 
ford met with a dreadfoi accident this afternoon; U« is 
still insepaiUe, and his mother is almost frantic by the 
bedside of her only son.’ • 

There was a gloomy silence over the party at these 
words. OH Mrs Renwick began to weep; but her 
husband said harshly, ‘She deserves at; and yet I am 
sorr;^ lalwqys heard good of young Arthur. Did she 
send for you ?’ 

* No j only qH RHph-—you remember him—came to 
tell mei ana he begged mo to § 0 , for both Mr and Mrs 
Hartford ore almost hoslde themselves with grief, and 
the doett^ tiiuy have knows nothing at inL* 

‘ Yon shall not go, James Rrawick; no cliild oHininc 
shall enter tliat wsgiateful wofoan’e doors wlwout being 
intreated to do so,' said the old man. 

Dr RenwM had been accustomed all his life to 
•render obedhuce to Us foxier t often. Indeed, to a degree 
very i^usual^ji sod %ho hsd.himselftemme the head 
of a family. Hvm vrhen the did man’s commands were 


harshly and unduly expressed, thf good doctor sddom' 
showgd any open opposition, so strwg was the force of 
habit and of filial respect. Therefore he now only said, 

* Father, have you thought what you do in saying 1 
shall not go. The hoy has no proper assistance; he 
may die, and then-r’ 

Mr Kenwick’s stem lineaments relaxed a little of 
their expression, but he made no anewa. Then his 
aged wife took his hand, and looking at him with swim¬ 
ming eyes, said mournfully, ‘John, remember when our 
own Arthm died twenty years ago; if any one had kept 
help away ffom him tJien I And Letty was his favousite 
sister; and the boy*is our owp grandchild, and named 
after him too.* John, dear husband, do not he harsh; 
let James go!’ 

Many others joined their imploring ^^pices to the 
aged mother’s, and Mr Rcnwick was softened; but still 
he would 8(»rcq^ yiel^ his authority. 

‘ 1 will ugither say yea nor nay; let James do as he 
pldhses : I will hear no more of this.’ 

Dr Renwick stayed not a moment, lest his father’s 
mooa slioald change, but was gone ou his errand M' 
mercy. * 

There was no more merriment fur the young people 
that night; they w’ero all too deeply touch^ 'I'lic aged 
pair soon retirc<l, and the various families departed to 
their several home.s. In an hour all was quiet in the 
doctor's house, Mrs James Rcnwick Hone eat waiting 
her hutband's return, and tliinking over in her kind 
heart how this might cud. Every other eye was sealed 
ill repose save one, and that was the imd mother’s. 

On New-Year’s morning the family met as usual; 
Dr James Iteiiwiek looked pale and careworn, but he 
did not speak of his last night’s visits The grandfather 
did not iillude to it neither, and no one else dared 
mention the subject te his presence. At last the chil¬ 
dren separated to thuirvarious avocations, and Mr and 
Mrs Renwick were left alone with James and his wife. 
Tliere was an uneasy silence, broken only by the click-* 
iiig sound of tlie old lady’s knitting, which she pnrsned 
busily, iliuugh her fingers trembled, and several heavy 
tears dropped on the wolk. At last the doctof r&e 
and walked to the window, observed that it was a 
gloomy day, and began searching for his gloves. 

‘Reiore you go out, James,’ said Mrs Renwick, with 
an evident effort at unconcern, ‘you might as well say 
how that boy is ?’. * 

‘ You mean poor Artliur? He is better. I think he 
may Fccover.’ 

‘ Thank God for that!’ murmured the old lady fer¬ 
vently. 

‘ Did you see Letty—Mrs Hartford I mean?’ asked 
the father after a pause. ^ 

‘ 1 did,’ answered tlie doctor concisely. 

‘ Dear James, tell us all that passed?’ whispered the 
poor old motJier. Mr Renwick turned over the pages 
of a book, but he made no opposition; while the wotur 
sat ifown beside his mother and began to teU his story. 

‘ Ivhen I readied tlio i'riory, all was confusion. Poor 
Le»y was in violent liysterics. I heard her screams 
the moment 1 entered the house, so I knew it waH of no 
use asking to sec her. The father, they told me, via* 
hanging over his insensible boy. I sent word to Mm * 
that I had come toaoflbr what assistance I could ; and 
he was with me in a moment, wringing my hands, and 
imploring me to save iioor Arthur. I never ‘thought 
how misery could haxp bent the man’s proud spirit. , 
Mr Hartford, ^ho paSsed me but yesterday witfibut a 
glance, would now have knelt to intreat mrt<^forget 
the past, and do wliut I could for his son.’ . 

‘And you did—^you were successful, James?' son* 
old Mrs ^iiwick anxiously. * 

< Yes; after a time the boy came to Ms senses: he is 
a fine fellow! Ho knew roe direcRy, and loolmMlja 
joyfully from me to his father, who hod clasped* my* 
hand in overpowering gtatitudm’ v. . 

‘ And poor Letty ?’ again asked the wea|f|intf:ttg>thcr. 

* When she was a Mtle calmer,' 1 wealr to twr widi , 
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Ifr Hartford. She wied ait teeing me; bather hot? 
vitDd wid, ^ Letty, 4 foa mutt tiiank your Inother for 
ttving iMbur’a ufe.” .Ajid then the threw herteif into 
my trnui«' mid pouted dbrtb.tucli a torrent of tiianke, 
wd t^mitinga, and lOlf-reproaoliet, tliat it almoit made 
a ohiid of ma Poor Letty 1 the it much altered,’ added 
tile good doctor, hit Toicc growing bulky otjhe looked 
ttsaMy into ^e fire. 

: Ah tluB tinm the item old father had not uttered a 
word. 

For a few minatea none of tlie party tpo^ At last 
Mn Benwick glanced timidly at her hflihand, and 
Wiiitpered, ‘.Biifahe say,anythingkbout us, James?’ 

‘Tea, mother, she asked niter you tkith, laid how 
glad ahe alwayi wca to hear of you in any way, and 
wept much when she spoke of you.’ 

Mr BenwitA lifted up his head; he had bent^is face 
on his hands lest they sliould gee tlu^ working of his 
features, and said, ‘ What truth, tliink you. is there in 
that woman’s tears, when, notes week since, she padsed 
her old father and mother in the road; she riding in 
her splendid c^riagef and tlie geotlier that bore her 
trudging wearily on foot ; and she never looked towards 
us, but turned her liead another way 7 Vo you think I 
can forgive that, James Benwick?’ 

‘I have forgiven'lier, John,’ said tlie old lady. ‘She 
is our own ehild, and alie is in trouble; she may rei>ent 
DOW for the past.’ 

‘ I know she does,’ added James earnestly. ‘ ohe told 
me how she longed to see you; even her husband sueniod 
sorry: he spea^. kindly to her, tliough people say he 
it so proud.’ 

‘ Aud they expert that your mother and I will go 
humbly to their tine house?’ cried the still incensed 
old man. 

* Bo, father ( that was not what my sister said. She 
tdd me to say she prayed you to forget the past, and 
let her come and see you here, and be your daughter 
sLetty once more.’ 

Dr lienwiok stopped, fur lie saw that bis father was 
actually weeping. James hxdced at his wife, and she 
1^1 Ae room. 'For several Ainutos the aged couple sat 
with their hands.dasped together in silence; then Mr 
Benwick said in a broken voice, * Tell I<etty she may 
come.’ 

‘ She will come—she is come t my dear father,’ cried 
James *as the door opened, and Letty flung herself on 
her knees before her pareifts, and was clasped to both 
their hearts with full and free forgiveness. The erring 
child was pardoned—tiie lost one was found t 

Dr Benwick and Iiis wife went silently away together, 
with fiill and thankful hearts for tiie good wbi^ had 
been ^Ccted tliat day. It was their best rew ard. 

There was deep joy throughout the whole of the 
Benwick ihniily when they heard the news. Some of 
the younger and gayer spirits thought how pleasant it 
would be to visit now at Aunt llartford’s beautiful 
house, and ride Cousin Arthur's flue horses, wb|n he 
recovered. But with more sincerity and disinterested 
pleasure did the elders rejoice that tliere was now no 
alienation to pain their aged father and motiter in their 
declining years, but that tiiey would now go down to 
• the grave In peace, encircled by a family of lovff 

Arthur Hartford recovered speedBy under liis unde's 
care. He was indeed a noble boy, resembling, both in 
jfoetoD and diaraoter, tiie lost Artiiur; so no -wonder 
that he soon became the daiiin^ of tbg grandparents. 
Tlie ftaves were hardly green on the trees before there 
was a ipyful fam% meeting; for it was the wedding of 
Aunt Isabel; and tbete were now no absent ones to 
*«teir the haspinesi of the festivity, for even the sailor 
had retumea. * 

«> ‘ Thatspeocli of yours tamed out not so v«y unlucky 
aKa all,* whisper^ William Olipbant to his cousin 
•Sown, who hung on hia arm, as ddi they were 
always ^g^ei^iends'. 

‘ Nte' wmnrtd the laughing girl| * I dare speak of 
Amt Bartiad aow without fear.^ 


‘And see bow happy gTsxidmsBaBia lodcAl I heard 
her* say that Aunt Har^rd waa almort at Iiandaome 
as the>bri^, though 1 f&k Aunt Isaba is much supe¬ 
rior.’ • 

‘ Wdl, never mind, William j we are all very hajppy 
it has all turned oiri like a fairy tde; and 1 am sure 
we can say with truth tiipt this has been for us all a 
happy New Year.* 


THE FOBE8T OF Ail^OEN. . 

Evkb sinoe I first perused that most delightful play of 
Shakspeare, * As You Like It,’ tiie very name of which, 
calls up visions of woods and brooks, and all the poetic 
cliorins at sylvan life, I (jutataiiied a longing desire to 
visit the Forest of Arden; but it was not till last year 
tiiat 1 found time for this pilgrimage to a scene conse¬ 
crated by our great English dramatist. Arden, or, as 
it is now called, Ardennes, is a district in the SQUthern 
and Uttle-frequented fiart of Belgium. Travellers pour¬ 
ing towards tiie Bhine leave it on the right, and unles-i 
penetrated fft a siieelal object, tliis interesting region 
remains untonched by tbe wandering tourist 
It is not without good reason that Arden has been 
little frequented by strangers. The scenery is moun¬ 
tainous, wild, and curious in the extreme, but has no 
pretension to the sublime; and flrom. tiie irregularity of 
its surface, it does not afford the opiiortunity for that 
rapid transit which English tourists in particular so 
mucti prize.- Yet to those wlio con affiira to spend a 
fortnight loitering amidst its woods, dells, and antique 
towns, what scene could be more productive of pleasing 
objects of contemplation ? Twenty years ago, the more 
secluded part of Arden was a kind of terra incog¬ 
nita to all but those born in it When tlie late Mr 
Inglis about that time passed a winter St Hubert 
its principal town, the people there haB never seen 
an Englisiiman. ‘ The tiiird day,’ he says, ‘ after my 
arrivtl, wlion the girl was laying the doth for dinner, 
she suddenly stoppSl her work, aud addressing me, said, 

“ Moi^ Monsieur 6teg vous vraiment un Anglais?” and ! 
upon my assuring her that I was, she continued to l«»k 
at me for some moments as I«should look ujioii an in¬ 
habitant of Terra del Fuego.’ At that time there was i 
no road nearer than the Meuse passable for a public , 
vehicle. Wliat was then nidwit by a road, was a track ■ 
for a cart distinguisbable from the country only from j 
the circumstance of there being less grass or i^th upon I 
it. AU this is altered now. Capital maoadamised.roads ; 
are cut right across the district ; decent inns, still few j 
and far between, have siftung up along them; public • 
conveyances, to tlie number of twenty, trajersc it daily, | 
and tiie passengers they convoy are no longer exclusively i 
natives. Hither flock crowds of tourists and wandering | 
artists—French, Belgians, and Germans; and amongst 
thorn, every now and then, appears a solitary Briton, on 
his way to tlie Moselle and the more beaten regions of 
the Itiiine. - , _ 

It was a glorious Se^mbw morning when I left a 
motley group of this dewiption, and turning my back 
upon tbe ^usc and the picturesque old town of Dinant, 
began immediately to ascend ty • capital new road 
which leads across the country to Metz in Vnmee. 
The day was favouraUe fear wtil^g; riouds drifting at 
intervals over tile sun, threw the steep hill-sides into 
that alternate light and shadow so dear to the tittist, 
and enabled me to gaze at ease, free from that unsleep¬ 
ing enemy the sun. roa^iweendi unintMraptecIly 
for Wd mito, showing tiie great daptij ^ ^ lleuie 
vriley below t||B level of the cAmtijr, and llwh the diy 
fresh Mr blows freely round, and we atim.iii^ at qnce 
upon%e Arity upper mgan. Akoirt au nms in ^d- 
wanoe is a noble pieoe w Mem^. JNILi^tad, hnd glen, 
each on the laisw eeaie, Islenulaflnpi; .stound^the 
road,*whloli Is iMiBe nerOM Mto- 

embsH^^k^A eej ^B^ ^ ^^ ipw-oeasing* 











BO%pe whefe one might IftBcyOie bmririied diike, ylth 
hi* fylvan ooi^ to have t|^tt noontide reet 
Thiv howerei^ wm a brief interluce. The ooontry 
bereaboute, an^f<» miles in ndvaiiee, is called, the Fa> 
tmillt; a good corn country, but with little to interest, 
and presents the same unyaried succession of round- 
backed hills, each like the other, with occasional glens, 
which are beautiful when found, but cannot he seen 
from tlie road. At a little distance on the right, King 
Xicopold has his country-seat of .^rdenne; 8iDal],abut 
^oiy placcdtftii a most solitary utuation. The king 
is,o^n Sere, for the advantage of hunting; and his 
frequent residence has done as much as anything to 
bring the'country forward, Besid^t the palace, a road¬ 
side inn, bearing the royal apna, was the only habita¬ 
tion in aiglit, where a party Ardenais (so tlie men of 
the Ardennes ore called) were just commencing their 
dinner; and as our appetites hy this time were pretty 
sharp«et, we gladly accepted their invitation to join 
them. 

Tlw company consisted, besides the Iwst, of four 
strapping Ardennes farmers, in their bliK bloases, and 
four of the royal guard, in all the finery of spurs, tassids, 
and worsted epmfiettes. There was nothing very parti¬ 
cular about them ; but the dinner was a curiosity, dhd 
worth detailing, as a specimen of how the substantial 
country-folks contrive to live in tliia part. After the 
usiinl thill soup, and the meat from which tiic said 
soup liad been extracted, whidi are the first dislies pre¬ 
sented all over the continent, there was placed on the 
table by a heavy-built damsel, with flaming red iietti- 
coat and massive gold ear-rings, a huge dish of smoking 
mntton cutlets, with apple-sauce, flanked by dishes of 
carrots and potatoes; then came ii ]ilatter of shelled 
beans stewed, a common disli here; then an immense 
bowl of appj^, cut into lialves, and stewed, followeil 
by roast fowls, with excellent mushrooms; and then 
some preparation of meat, i^ich 1 could not identify 
by taste or sight, and exceedingly tough. By thil time 
our appetites were pretty well blunted; but the^arver, 
unappeased, began whetting his blade, and all was ex¬ 
pectation, till a noble Ardennes ham made its apjieaT- 
ance, forest-fed, and with a strong smack of what we 
may fancy to be the wild-boar flavour, supported hy 
craw-fish, smoking ho^ a^d no less than-four immense 
fruit-pies, served up in wicker platters, and a foot at 
least in diameter. For the whole rejiast, tiie sum asked 
was one franc (niuepence three-farthings), and for which 
we might have had fruit and coflee in addition if we 
had ideased. The raw materials at home couM hardly 
have been given for three tiAes the sum. 

After such a meal, 1 shall make but one step from 
this to Bochefort, ten miles farther on. The country 
continues the same, and the only tiling remarkable is 
tlie magnificent construction of the road,which is borne 
across deep valleys, and cut through hiUs, in a manner 
more roBcmUing Uic great works upon a principal rail¬ 
way line, than an uutravellod joad in a remote district 
Buehefort gets its name from a castle oA a height, the 
ruinaof which are still conriderable, and worth a visit; 
but its attraction ii its containing the only 

dooent inn within walking distance c^tlie great caverns 
of Basis, where the tuibiflent river Xteise forces its way 
throu|^ a barrier of bills, and flows through a long suc- 
cesuou of stalactite oaverni for a mU^and a half before 
it e^rges into day. 

Another ten flurthw on Istho ancient town of St 
Hnbwt, and half-way batweea Bochefort and St Hubert 
a loiltaw oak, at ibe of * rtoop ascent, marks 

the fieamning ‘of Ardennes pcopo—tae Arden of the 
poet The ana was now fm tnUhing, when the.out¬ 
skirts of the jgttat tocest of St Hiftert appeared nose at 
hand; and f^klach: sn a ssm of tfanto-toees sweepifilg 
round the h^twaa, and at this Instant overhung by heavy 
thSBder<^kai|i, ia»Mlnf «ld 0oomy ohou^ 

The treeO'hsne bsea ssfay'Ar''iid)ogt a ntile on 

oa(di«sidee4tMs St 

Hubert, a Mjiwiiikltii osttM^ Of aaOB hooses, sur¬ 


rounding one dt the finest chteChdt in Belgian. Here, 
as the legend goes—winch the peasantry aH dewstttiy . 
believe—HnbeA, the mighty faanter, while pursuing Ms 
favourite diveraion on Gtood-Friday eve, beheld a stag 
hearing a cross between its boms, ,'ihe apparitioit, 
whidi he hdieved tohe miraculous, and to be sent ^m 
Heaven, Oecalled him item his evil course of Itib. He ; 
became a holy man, so as to work miraclea not merely 
by his bands, but by his garments; so that even asbred 
of his mantle possessed virtue enough to cure hydro¬ 
phobia,, if ^aced on the xiatient’a head; and all huntera 
henceforth regarded him aa tlieir patron aaint ‘Rie 
abbey chur^j^supposed to he built on the very site of 
his cell, is still a great place of pilgrimage, and the 
government has of late years annuwy given a consider¬ 
able sum towards its restoration, bcsidesawhlch, it has 
received magnificent presents from the queen. Exter¬ 
nally, it is a square aubstmitial building, only with a 
higb-peaked roof, but the interior is daszling. The 
Ardennes is a marble cAntry, and everything is marble 
in the church, from the pavement and pillars to the 
smallest Anament—red, white, *and black marbiea in 
more than royal profusion. 

Our evening’s walk to Champion was not quite so 
joyous as that of the morning had been; for by this time 
we could say with Touchstone, ‘ 1 care not for my spirits, 
if my legs were not weary.’ About two miles from St 
Hubert we re-entered the forest, and walked on, without 
meeting a soul during two hours, to Champion, between 
rows of forest-trees, so closely set, tiiat the momentary ‘ 
glimpses between the trunks showed like darkness 
visible, while from out of tiicir depths the long whine 
of n wolf followed us with disagreeaUe distinctness. 
Not being used to such attendants,*the first sensation 
was anything but pleasant, and 1 for one could have 
once more echoed Tc|||cb8tone’B opinion, ‘ Here I am in 
Arden, the more fool F; when I was at home, I was in a 
bettor place.’ Late in the night we reached Champion, 
and having spccccdcd at last in obtaining comfortable 
rooms, were soon happy in the full enjoyment of a 
good night’s rest. When toe bright snn came to* light 
up all. wc found, to our surpriius that the dismal gloom 


of the foregoing night, with its thick impen^rablo 
shade of t^ straight trunks, had changed into the 
prettiest sylvan scene imaginable. Huge oalui and 
beeches, side by side, flung their massive aims and 
coronals of leaves over an emerald green turf, with long 
vistas of light, and sudden breaks opiming up between 
them into the inmost recesses of the woods ; tlie aah, 
the hazel and toe birch mingled with these their lighter 
tints, as in a natural {liantation; and alders and wfrlows 
fringed the many rapid brooks which gurgled on the 
bottoms, or stagnated in solitary toms, covmud with 
the dazzling petris of the nymphma palmtru, and other 
great water-fUies. Still, toe farther we strayed, toe 
greater was the variety; for tiie forest contains ^ in 
itself—wild boatlis, scattered rivers and pools, hamlets, 
villages, and towns, which might elsewhere seem con¬ 
siderable, but are here fairly aubdued, and appear os 
nothing among tlie wilderness of woods. * It is not,’ os 
Inglis says, ‘like the woods which one is accustemed to 
in EnMand, stretching over plains or the sides of«t^ 
hills, ^t encloses witliin it every diversity of hiU ana 
deep ravindk, wide valleys, rocky steeps, high 


dale- 


hills, rivers, streams, and lakes, presenting a combination 
of toe most striking and diversified scenerr. Wo trod 
uxxm a carpet saf toe.KreoneBt velvet; the long grins of 
tw rugged pine or toe branching oak occaotonoBy met 
overhead, while here and there toe trees reoefied, and 
formed little amphitheatres of surpassing beobty | sot^ 
times toe path descended into, deep deQs, sometimM 
it climbed abrupt precipices; brooks frequentiy o^ 
structed its progress, often with no bridge over toem, 
and .at times with one Ibmied of toe ti^ks Of costo 4 
Sometimes at toe cq^ing of a fotoit vista a deer would 
bound across; sometimes at sudden tuiuSngs tittle ani¬ 
mals of tiie ferret tribe would be semi tm au iUstu^ 
and then be heard ruatiing through tl^ toiA bruin- 
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wood.’ Juft iM Insli* deicriboi we wandered on 
through the day, and when twilight came, bl^pding 
everything in its uniform dnaky hue, we retuihied 
to our inn, Mly convinoed that tliia was Shakipeare'a 
Arden, and no otlier. 

The corteapondence, indeed, between the poetic de- 
Bcriptibn and the reality ia cnrioualy exact, considering 
tile scenes degcribcd were unbiiown to the poet. The 
•avage touchoa indeed are'wanting; the ‘green and 
glided snake,’ and the ‘ lioness with udders ail drawn 
dry,’ from which Orlando delivered his tyrant brother, 
eAated only in the imagination; and thdngh wolves 
there are, they arc ns unlike as pos&ible to tiieir hungry 
brethren of the Kussian steppes—peac%able animals, 
well fed by royal orders, to be slain in state by great 
personages op great occasions. But the spirit and cha¬ 
racter arc given to the life, and it is difficult tOrbelieve, 
when thus on the spot, that Shidrspeaqe wrote without 
actual knowledge of the ground. Wo know that he 
never was ont of England, so that his details arc purely 
imaginary; yet few travellers would doubt tliat he had 
often been liere. EveSywliere the wandererSs tempted 
to identify the names in the poem with the spots before 
his eyes. Ho even begins to conjecture about time 
and place, and to ask himself whore the forester lords 
most lived, and how long they had led their pleasant 
life under the greenwoo;! tree. He (xincludes that it 
was assuredly summer when Jacques laid hira8q|f down 
at his length under an oak to pure upon the brawling 
brook; and one winter they would seem to have braved 
among the oak8.,.and had learned by experience wliat 
it is to endure the icy pangs and chiding of the winter's 
wind when in Arden, 'where tlie snow lies from No¬ 
vember till March.*' Tlie reason seems to be that whhdi 
Coleridge assigns: namely, that Shakspeare docs not 
give a description of rustic scenery merely for its own 
sake, or to show liow well he can paint an actual ubject: 
he only touches upon the larger features and bro.'idcr 
%haracter8, leaving the filling-up to the imagination. 
Thus a few very brief touches give the* glinitncr end 
gl^qn] of old trees; so that all the details of tlic well- 
known landscape by Sir Godi'ge Beaumont, now in tlm 
National Gallery, arc suggested in fourteen words: but 
what words these arc, and how caeli of tlieso fourteen 
words helps out the picture! The like has been re¬ 
marked of Sir Waltci Scott’s descriptions of scenes 
which Ife had never personally visited, and is probably 
true of every great imaginative observer of nature. 

The e.onstont perception of natnr.ol phenomena which 
they lack the knowledge to explain, the sights and 
sounds of nature in her wilder mood.s, but especially in 
forests, the roaring and whistling of the -H ind tlirough 
the the cries of nocturnal beasts and birds, and 
the flitting and reappearing of mnrsh-lights and exhala¬ 
tions—are all eminently caleulateil to make an unedu¬ 
cated peasantry superstitions; and tlie foresters of Arden 
ore no exceptions to the rule. Here flourish undisturbed 
many of those beliefs and observances which extended 
reading is effectually putting to rout on our nortVtn 
borders, together with’ some peculiar to the district. 
The belief in the existence and agency of good and evil 
spirits is more or less prevalent, and mountain spirits, 
iBwarfs, and domestic goblins abound. The pAncipal 
spirits are a kind of ‘ lubber fiend,’ ecllcd Sotays, corre¬ 
sponding exactly with the Scottish brownies. They work 
hard, like the brownies, for those they take a fancy to; 
thrash the corn, and winnow it, mow tluthay, clean the 
hou8e,%nd nib down the horses; th’eir customary reward 
fur whi^ a a bowl of milk. The rained castles which 
abound hereabouts arc believed to be under the peculiar 
Mtelagc of a class of evil Spirits called ‘ gattes d’or,’ from 
the Walloon gait, agoA. The worship of the goddess 
Diana, the ancient tutelary genius of the Ardennes, long 
h< 4 l^ ground against the priests; and on certain,fes- 
'tivali; not many years ago. was displayed a mysterioue 
banner, vdtii the likeness of a centaur, half-woman, half- 
J^>rse, ending In a lion’s tail, holding a bow in its right 
hiicck ithd an arrow in its left, for wiiicli the peasant. 


wh^ held it in the highest reverence, could {gve nofsx- 
planation, but -which tl^ learned hav^ agreed to be a 
relic of the worfliip of Diana. 

It may be concluded, from the above, that the At* 
denais are not peculiarly enlightened, which is true;' 
but it is only fair to tliem to odd, that, with the intelli¬ 
gence, they likewise lack some of the besetting vices of 
people living in large masses. ' A more simple ]ieoplc 
does not exist It would be easy to siwak of tbeir 
valsar and militarv qualities, when, like the Swiss, 
they served in the armies of Spain amUrance; but'a 
more honourable distinction is their unfailing indust/y, 
together with the patience they display under calamity. 
The traveller cannot fail to \)e struck, in Belgium, witli 
tlie multitude of beggars -srhich beset him everywhere— 
by tlie road-side, at the railway stations and hotels, and 
in and about the churches; their number is legion. 
Even in the happy valley of the Meuse, where agricul¬ 
ture and mannfactunis go hand in h.ind, the pedestrian 
may reckon, with tolcAblc certainty, upon being impor¬ 
tuned for charity once in every two miles. In the Ar¬ 
dennes alone, ^hich is by far the poorest part of Belgium, 
there are no mendicants. There arc no rich: liew> and 
there a great square building, pierced with many win¬ 
dows, looking like a manufactory, and called a chateau, 
denotes a resident proprietor; but these are rare; and 
he is rich even for a baron in Ardennes who has a 
thousand pounds a-ycar. But then tliere are none 
absolutely destitute: all stand alike ujion the same level 
of a real but,uncomplaining poverty. During the lust 
winter, when the potato crop failed all over Belgium, 

I the Ardennc.', which had suffered most severely, were 
I the only part which did not petition the government 
for relief. Their cottages, built of stone, turf, and 
thatch, are small, but reasonably clean. Each cottage 
contains its Dutch clock assiduously tickinjr in k corner, 
its pewter .and eartlicnwurc utensils, its wooden table 
and chairs, and ample woo^ fire, smouldering on a hearth 
of brinks. Rye-bread and potatoes form the staple of 
their food, with coffee when they can get it, and a little 
toliocco. The means of getting even this are wrung 
with difficulty from an inferior soil, whieli the want of 
capital and markets prevents from being cultivated to 
the txist advantage. 

As yon walk along, small fields and little narrow 
strips of land of themselves acnotc the e.xistencc of a 
number of small proprietors. The agricultural system 
adopted is something like that of out-fleld and in-field 
once miivcrsal in Scotland; hut the great resource of 
the iiensantry, as in all upland countries, is pasturage, 
and the irrigation of their Aeadows is pursued by them 
with great assiduity and skill. At the ,tirae of the 
snow-inciting, when the hill-sides are running with 
water, the overpIu.s is distributed equally over the sur¬ 
face by a nmltji>licity of ditches and conduits, the level 
being regulated with great care. The rewsurd of this 
labour is an abundance of coarse herbage, nourish¬ 
ing large herds of cattl^ the sale of which in the 
border proviiit-es of Enftce is a chief Source of snb- 
aisteuco. Many of the streams which feed this verdure 
are dried up duriiig the fierce heats of summer; and a 
prairie or water-meadow, warnmted to last through the 
year, fetches a very high price, couiidering the vtdue of 
money. It is not probable that the state ^ tilings here 
described will continue much longer. Already a rail¬ 
way, planned by British engineers, and exeented^by 
British capital, is commenced through the district, to 
construct which thousamls of i^res will be dismantled 
of tbeir timber. Tlie consequent demand for lalxiurers 
has already rau|^ the labour-price one-half. The rail¬ 
way wffi bring hme, and lime will make fruitftil eorn- 
flelds mit of desolate heatiu. The fine oaks and keecbM, 
now rotting on the ground, or fidled only for firawood, 
owing to a want of the means of traospoK, will then 
realise'their value, and a general ctsaranoe will ensue. 
The squirrels 'wtil be dismountedb.’tiie tew remaining 
wolves knocked on the head; the wiUjqmishM'ith 
the destruction of tiidr covers, or sumve only in 


nishM'ith 
I only in 
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paij^s; th? light*, loundi, thought*, and feeling^ of 
pleasant but uunrogTeRsive wo^and life, will mre way 
to the features and habits of a thriving »»d weU-peopled 
country i and a dew venerablo trunk*, preserved by ac- 
):ident or taste, wUI alone mark the site of the ^rlshed 
Forest of Arden. 

•I ■ BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 

I We are all aware of the importance of water in thegili- 

I I niejit of plant^^but in somo parts o^the world vegetable 
! I fuml is grown in lakes and rivers, just as here it is culti- 
I valid ill (iekls. The closest approach we make to this is 
[ in our plantations of water-cresses; but iu the south of 
j Franco and in Italy, as we jftoceed towards a higher lati- 
I tude, the water-nut—a most ihiportant production, as 

I we shall see—first appears iu the market. The seeds of 

II tills plant, which grows iu the water, consist of pure edible 
I i fecula,|tnd are eaten raw, roasted, or in soups, and, from 
! their taste, usually receive the name of water-chestnuts. 

I In Venice they were formerly sold, wo do not know why, 
as ‘.lesuits’ Nuts;’ and Pliny’s account af 'heir being 

] gathered by the dwellers on the Nile, is confirmed by 
I some being still occasionally found iu the folds of the 

II mummy cloth. • 

I 111 India the watcr-imt, which is there called Siiigaro, 

I is rsteiisively groan, both for local consuuiptioii and 
I transport, and is freiiuently carried on the bocks of bul- 
I locks scvoral hundred miles to market. The tanks where 
! i it is cultivated are laid out in JkUf*, the limits of which 
i| are marked by tall bamboos, and the peasfuts pay for 
i I tho holdings by the acre. These water-farmers conduct 
j c their iiperations by means of boats; planting, weeding, 

I and gathering in their siiigara at the proper seasons, just 
I as their brethren oil huid do with their wheat or barley. 

I And a tank in India, bo it remembered, is rarely a pond ; 

I it is often a caisidcrable lake, and soniclimes might pre- 
I sent to an unaccastonied eye the appearance of an inland 
I se.a, with only the high land dinfiy visible beyond. Tiasacb 
i cases the tuTiks are not excavations, but extensive vallcyH, 

I ilainmcd up at the lower end, so as to eonfiiie thcavaters 
I of the district in one immense basin ; and tlie steps whirb 
i Icail to them, instead of bring formed of hewn stone, as 
I in smaller works of tlie kind, are the declivities of granite 
j meuntains. In southern India these vast reservoirs are, 

I in some instain es, more th«.n twenty miles in eircumfer- 
j ciice; and wo are told of embanked daim. between the 
I Indus and the Suliraan mountains thirty miles long, 
j The singara lakes have sometimes prov'cd a great bless¬ 
ing to the towns in their neighbourhood—for tho water 
I plants do not foil, like those d' the laud. Colonel Slec- 
I man meutions a lake iu DuiKmlcund which, by means of 
I nnts and fish,ipreHervcd the lives of seven towns during a 
I recent famine. This sheet of water was four miles long 
I by two broad ; but from the mountain-ridge forming one 
of its sides the traveller saw a still more OKtensive lake, 
which had answered a similar purpose on a larger scale. 
The ridge, dominated by the ruined pahiee of the Hindoo 
prince who constructed the tanl^ was composed ' of high 
and bore quartz hills, towering above all others, curling 
and foaming at the top like a wave ready to burst when 
suddenly arrested by the hand of Omnipotence.’ 

The leaves of the planta^oat upon the surface of the 
water, and in the earlier part of the day present the 
appearance of a green field ; but in the aRemoon their 

E ure white flowers expand, and peoi/hig, opening, or 
urs^g into beauty, give an agreeable variety to the 
picture. When the flowers decay, the nut, which is 
under the water, begins ^ ripev, and in September the 
harvest is ready, Tho white kernel is covered with a 
tough brown integument,*and the whole ii^imbedded in a 
tria n gu l a r shell. It is not fit for ceusumption foi^ore 
tlm. thm* months, when eaten/iu naiurel; but it inike- 
wise used in the form of meal, and will then keep for 0 
consideralfln time. 

In -China fte water-nut is extensively cultivated in 
, *lakes and ponds, but more esMciolly in ^e shallower 
waterstff the in^riot Cotwl. The sacred lotus, however, 
appears ^ 1)» wim more widely difliued; and not, with 


so practical and prosaic a people, on account of - its supe¬ 
rior bqputy, but more probably becawe the roots, tm well 
08 tho seeds, ore eatable. The seeds arc described by 
Davis 08 resembling on acom without the cup, and the roots 
ns being white, juicy, and of a sweet and refreshing tastes 
Its * tulip-like but gigantic blossoms, tinted with pink or 
yellow, heng over its brood peltated leaves and this 
gorgeous carpet is spread over immense fields of water. 

Cashmere, boweyer, must be considered os the countiy 
par excellence of the wator-nut, since there a very con¬ 
siderable portion of the population live upon it alone. 
This region fk embosomed in mountains, the culminatiflg 
ridge which shuts it ihfeom.the rest of the world forming 
an oval figure fine hundred and twenty miles long and 
seventy miles brood. The plain at tho bottom, however, 
is estimated by Hugel at only scvontyifiv^ miles long 
and forty miles broad; the intermediate space being 
composed of thg precqiitnus sides of the mountains, 
swelling ouk, os they descend into green hills, that sink 
giviScfully into the cmeAld sword of the plain. The 
summits ore crowned with pur|>etual snow, and cataracts 
rush di>wn4hcir ravin;;s ; but, on'approachiug the vale, 
these toiTcnts lose their fierceness, and rull in smooth 
streams, between undulating hills, till they reach tlie 
central waters. Those are surrounded with perennial 
spring, and wander through groves and plains which Uie 
traveller Bernier eniicluded to have h^n actually the 
site of the Harden of Eden! 

The Waters are composed of the river Jailum, which 
wanders through the whole valley, now expanding into 
shallow lakes, one of which is twenty miles long and 
nine broad, and now rolling in a deep ful stream, flanked 
by numerous small lakes and toms. The excessive rich¬ 
ness of tho vegetation iu this rcmorkal^ valley is not con¬ 
fined to tho diy land; for every piece of water is mantled 
over either with nuts or lotus. In the Walur lake, sixty 
thousand tons of nutsikrc raised every year, and they arc 
the sole subsistence of twenty thousand persons, who 
think it an almost intolerable calamity when driven tu • 
have recourse to any other kind of food. The superficial 
extent of this lake is a hundred square miles, by which 
some idea of its extraordiuary productiveness mi^^Ib 
formed, supporting us it does two hundred jiersous to the 
square mile. 

The other waters are clothed with the more picturesque 
lotus, the seeds or beans of which are here eaten as a 
delicacy when they are unripe ; and the leaf-stalks, when 
boiled till they arc tender, are cunsidered palatable and 
nutritious food. The flower and leaf of the lotus always 
floats; and for this reason, probably, the plant is re¬ 
garded by the Hindoos os a mystic emblem of tho pre¬ 
servation of the world during the deluge, lii Cashmere, 
however, it has the more proetical merit of supporting a 
considerable {lart of the jwpulation, although no Suthor 
has attempted to estimate the amount of its produce. 
VVe may add, that the population fed upon such sub¬ 
stances—including tho.so who live upon the nuts alone— 
are described by all trarcllers as being models of strength, 
symnKtiy, and beauty. 

TSe lotus appears to b« likewise indigenous in America; 
and there tho seeds, as in CaslimeTc, are eaten when 
green. We copy the following very remarkable 'picture 
from ‘hint’s Cieography and History of the Western i 
States: — 

‘Among the flouAshing atjuatic plants, thero is one 
that, for magnificence and beauty, stands unrivalled and 
alone. We have seen it on the middle and southern 
waters; but of stlie gri&test size and splendour ()|i the 
bayous and lakes of the Arkansas. It has diileicnt popu¬ 
lar names. The upper Indians call it Panocco. VUe have 
seen it designated by botanists by the name Nym^in^^ 
neliimbo. It rises from a root Resembling tho large 
stump of a cabbage, and from depths in the water of two 
or three to ten feet. It has an elliptical, smooth,^ncT 
verdant leaf, some of the largCf.t being the size of a para¬ 
sol. These muddy bayous and stagnant waters ate o^n * 
BO covered with those leaves, that the saiSdjiipcr walks 
abroad on the surface without dipping her teet in tbs , 
water. The'flowers are enlarged copies of the Nyinj/heea 1 
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odtrata, or Now B&g}»nd pood-lily. Titey hare a «up 
tfao mine elegant owformatlon, and all the luilliaiM'. white 
' and yellow of that i^wer. They want the ambroeiid 
fragtanoe of the pond-lily, and reeeiubie in this reepeet, 
they do in their size, the' floweni of the laurel magno¬ 
lia. On tile whole, they are the largest and moat bmu- 
tiful flowers that we have seen. Tliey hare their home 
in dead lake«> in the centre of cypress swamps. _Mosqui- 
' toes swarm above, obscene fowls wheel their flight over 
them, alligators swim above their roots, and luoeoasin 
Riafceg bask on their leaves. In sudi lonely and ropalsive 
situations, nnder such circumstances, and fhr such spec¬ 
tators, is arrayed the most gaudy'and brilliant display 
‘ of flowers in the creation. In tiie capsufe are imbedded 
from four to six acorn-shaped seeds, which the Indians 
roast and eat when green ; or they are dried, and eaten 
as nuts; or ore pulverised into meal, and form a kind of 
bread.’ , , , 

The Victoria Scffina, found by Mr Schombutgh in the 
river Berbioo, slightly diiferH ffeiiii the nymphaiu bo&ni- 
cally. He describes it as ' a vegetable wonder—a gi- 
[ gantie loaf from flr^ to six feet in diamiter, solrcr- 
i Aaped, with a broad rim of a light-green above, and 
' a vivid crimson below, resting on tbe water. Quite in 
; character with the wonderful leaf was the luxuriant 
I flower, consisting of many hundred jietals, passing in al- 
i ternate tints from pure white to rose and pink. The 
smooth water was' covered with the blossoms and as 
I I rowed from one to the other, 1 always found somc- 
thing to admire.’ 

Among the plants cultivated in water for the food of' 
man may be inmuded rice; although this grows not in 
lakes or rivers, bat in small dams, as the fields may be 
termed. Itice is likewise difiierent from tbe other pro¬ 
ductions we have mentioned, inasmuch as the plants 
live, though they do not thrive, in dry ground. In this 
I case, however, the produce is rarely a tenth part of a full 
I crop; to obtain which, not only irrigation, but entire 
{v>BubiueHion is necessary. In India the rice-fields are fre- 
I quently under water, even when they are ploughed ; and 
I tiius the operation, as Tennant observes, more nearly ns- 
j sSniflios that of a potter in jAeparing and tetthig Lis clay, 

I than the cultivation of a field. Tbe plants, however, are 
I first brought to a certain height in a separate bed, and 
I then transplanted into tbe water; vrhicb is done by fix¬ 
ing a ball oi clay to the roots of two or three stalks, and 
dropping the whole into the pond. 'This explains a pas¬ 
sage ill Kcclesiastes, more fre<]uently quoted than under¬ 
stood—‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shnlt 
find it ufltcr many days;’ which means that, in the ordi¬ 
nary providence of God, wc shall enjoy the reward of a 
good work in due season. We have but to pliuit; and 
the suii, ilie winds, and the waters—the ministers of a 
highef Power—whose operations we caiiuut comprehend, 
will bring the seed to perfection. 

I In China, Captain Hamilton observed the cultivators 
sailing among their crops in boatsj and Medburst tells 
us that, from the |)rcparing of the ground for the seed, 
almost to the reaping of the harvest, the rice-fieldil'muNt 
be Ovempread with water. For this purpose each neld 
or shallow pond has an elevated ridge or border, with 
a stream continually flowing in; a precaution requisite 
« to provide against waste by evaporation, as wall as to 
insure a supply from the oveirilus to the lower grounds. 
The water is either ‘raised by avtifioial means—such 
as pumps, levers, wheels, &c.—from a lower to a higher 
I regioi^ tit- conducted, with gre^t skill and care, from 
I Bomesti^ated position along the tides of hills, and across 
v^tys, td the desired spot; where, introduoed into the 
“‘’iwA field of the series, it gn^ually flows down to 
lower terraces, until it is lost in the rivw or the sea.’ 




ui (u aii cereal cn^ then or a npn goiaen colour, 
ring in tall masses, tomuie above ternwe, gives en 
icpiessIbleynaKificence to the landscape. 

'Tbs neoeqtiiy tor a ci^iuus supply of water in tbe cul- 
n of tioe is one principu cauM of the famines 
frmu to time have desolated l!kdia. Iliere 


th% abimduHie or scanitiness of the rains during thsiwct 
season is a question of li^ and death to ipns of thousands. - 
The welh) and rnnks are at such times of little use for 
ifrigatipn, as the bullocks die fat lack of provender; and 
the grain perishes, partly from the droi^t, and partlj' 
from want of cultivation. In this position each inland 
district is shut up in its own misery; for, generrily speak¬ 
ing, there are no roads by which to bring relief, and no' 
money, if there were roads, to purchase it. The people 
disbiu thousands witoout a murmur, for they recognise, in 
the cause of the famine the finger of Haovidence; 4^o- ■ 
rant, from ages of misrule, of the avrful rCsponsibjlity 
which weighs upon their rulers. The roadsr swarm with 
fugitives from the land of totoine, travelling sick, faint, 
and weary, in search of .food. In the villages, as they 
pass, the mothers ofler their babes to strangers, but the 
stnuigOTs are ns destitute as themselves. Some lie down 
by the wayside, and tbe highway is strewed with their 
corpses; wfiile others crawl into gardens and ruin|i, to die 
in silence and alone.' 'ITie less hopeful never leave their ' 
famine-stricken hamlet at all; but, ashamed to go forth 
for the purpftsc of bogging, take ojiiuin—husband, wife, 
and children—and expire in each others’ arms. 

Ill such awful eases, the lakes and tanks at least diiiii- 
■alsh the misery they cannot remove. The water-nut sup¬ 
ports its thousands; and the sacred lotus realises the 
dream of the Brahmin—being not only an emblem, but a 
means, of the preservation of human life till the angel of 
destruction has passed by. 

' ■ ' ' . r-., M.T. 

PACTS PBOM OWEEDOllE. 

In the countjr of Donegal, on the north-west coast of 
Ireland, is situated a wild mountain district callpd 
Gweedore, about wliich a pamphlet of a remarkable 
nature, from the pen of Lord George Hill, has lately 
made its appearance.* The object of tlic* publication is 
to satisfy a reasonalile furiosity which lias been ex- 
presdsd by his lordship’s friends respecting a somewhat 
Quixotic attempt to improve an estate, or, more cor¬ 
rectly'speaking, to reclaim from worse than a state uf 
nature a tract of country of -n-hich lie liad hocoine the 
purchaser. The noble author’s production boasts none 
of the graces of polite literature; it is little eUc tlian 
a scries of facts treated plainly and statistically; but on 
that account we like it all ‘the better. Practical and 
to the point, it demonstrates, in language not to be mis- 
underatood, what a new world Ireland might become 
were its landowners resolutely to address themselves to 
the task of improvemenb The account of Lord George 
Hill’s efforts, however, j.vay be inspiriting in other 
quarters; and as his * Facts from G wcodoijt;' have as yet 
attracted little attention from Uic press, wc propose to 
give them as wide a imblioity os may be possiUc througii 
the medium pf these pages. It will be necessary, in 
the first place, to describe the condition of Gweedore 
previous to its clionge of owners. 

Gweedore. which forms part of Ute parish d 'TuUa- 
ghobegly, extends to flwenty-three thousand acres of 
mountain-grazing and arable land. Up to 1638, it be¬ 
longed to a munbw of proprietors, none of whom resided 
in the district' The popii^lcon of the parish amounted 
to about nine thousand individuals, of whom a tiiiid 
were located in Gweedore. The Irisli language was 
universally spolton, wid oomparatively few toew Eng¬ 
lish. There does not appear to have been any chwgy' 
man of tiie ostabUshed church witliin tiie district The 
peo{^ were all Roman patboijes, and had a chspel and 
a priest Besides this gentleman there was a school- 
mastar, pm mjseiehle pay, wh'o tau«^it a few ptqpils; 
likev^ a eoast-guard and ooBstalMlary feroe. And 
hecenmay he tsid to oofaflade the liet of. jititorMHiis 
above the emdition «f an igaonat, uvetitoiL wi law¬ 
less peasantry. Grazing of ceiato and efae^ <■> luitiva- 

.I - — . I 
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tioi^ pgtoftes of land, fishing at certain seasona, and the from four to ten farms can he harrowed in a day with 
illicit distillation of whisky, formed the means of gen&al one rake. • , 

Bubsistonce Ei^rytiung wasontherudAtpossiblQscale. ‘Tlfcir beds are straw—green and dried rushea or i 
There were no handiorafts, noiiuis, DO sbi^s; articles mountain bent: their bedclothes are either coarse 
^ere purchased at a dear rate from hawkers, hud the sheets, or no slieets, and ragged fihihy blankets. • ' 
produce of the district could be disposed of only at fairs ‘ And, worse than all that 1 have mentioned, there is 
or in distant towus. The state of the roads was also do- a genurol^irospcct of starvation at tlie present prevail- ; 
J 'plorable. ‘Evm> in the year 1637, when the lord-lieu- ing iimoug them, and that originating ^om various 
'! tenant made his tour tlirough those ports of Donegal, the causes; but the principal cause is a rot or failure of 
I leading road was so broken up and iuteroepted by buggy seed in the last year’s mop, together with a scarcity of < 
I sleiighs (though in the middle of siftnmer), that his cx- winter fora|;o, in consequence of a long continuation of 
I ceilency miglit not have been ablo to iirocecd along part storm since October last in tliis part ol' the country. • ; 
I of It, had not been for tlie ingenuity of a country ‘ So that they, tiiif people, were under the necessity 
fellow, who, observing the difficulty, with ail tlie quick- of cutting duudi their {lotatoes and give them to their 
ness and spirit of a rustic liideigb ran to his cabin, cattle to keep them alive. All these circumstances 
wbipt off the door, and hurjying to his excelloncy’s connected togetlicr, has brought hanger to reign among 
I j relief, laid it down before his horse's feet; by this device them to that degree tliat tlie generality irf' we peasantry 
: his lurdsliip and staff' were enabled to proceed in com- are on toe smaU,iilIua'igice of one meal a-day, and many 
j fort. A* soon as they had passed, the mau immediately families conpot afford more than one meal in two days, 

I hoisted the door on his shouldefi, trippea on merrily uiiff sometimes one incal4n thtee days. 

I before his excellency, until he saw it necessary to lower ‘ Tiicir children crying and fainting with hunger, and 
! it again; and thus lie acco'mpauied tiie cui^l ade, being, their parents weeping, being full Oif grief, hunger, debi- 
periiaps, not the lea-st useful attache to the suite.’ lity, and diyeotion, with gloouiitig aspect, looking at 

In the same year in which the loi'd-lioutcnant paid a their children likely to expire in the jaws of starvation. 

; visit to Donegal, a memorial was presented to liir Also, in addition to all, their cattle and sheep ore dying 
i exocllency by Patrick M‘Kye, teacher in tlie parish, witli hunger, and their owners forced by hunger to eat 
I ■ showing the general state of affairs. Wc transcribe it the flcsli of such. 


I' as a curiosity. | 

‘Humbly showetb—That the parishioners of this! 
I parisl) of West Tullaghobegly, in the ba^ny of Kil- 
' : macrennau, and county of Donegal, arc Tn tiie most 
I ’ needy, linngiy, and naked condition of any people that 
! ever came within tlie precincts of my knowledge, al¬ 
though J have travelled a jiart of nine counties in Ire- 
, laud, also a part of England and Scotland, together with 
I; a part of l{riti.sli America; 1 have likewise pcramlm- 
; latcd 225.'} nfllcs through seven of the United States, 

\ j and never, witnessed the ten|h part of such hunger, 

I i hardshiiis, and nakedness. * 

;! ‘ Now, my lord, if the causes which I now lay before 

.; your excellency were not of very extraordinary ifliport- 
‘ I ance, 1 would never presume that it should be laid bc- 
I! fore you. But I conshkr myself in duty bound by 
' i charity to relieve distressed and hungry fellow-man; 

II iiltliongh 1 am sorry to state that my charity cannot 
] I cxlciid farther tlian to cx()Iaiu to the rich where hunger 
, I and hardships exists, in almost in tlie greatest degree 
11 tiiat nature can endure. And which 1 sliall eiidcaviinr 
: J to explain in detail, with all tlie truth and aeeunicy in 

I niy power, and tliat without the least exaggeration, as 
'■ follow's:—^All within the pailsli [904!) in 1841] areas 
I j poor as I shi^l describe them. They have among them 
; no more than one cart, no wheel car, no coach or any 
I other wlieeled vehicle, one plough, sixteen harrows, 
eight saddles, two pillions, eleven bridles, tiyenty shovels, 
thirty-two rakes, seven table-forks, ninety-three chairs, 
two hundred and forty-three stools, ten iron grapes, no 
swine, hogs, or pigs, twenty-seven geese, three turkeys, 
two feather beds, eight chaff b^s, two statics, six cow- 
I bouses, one national school, no other school, one priest, 
no other resident gentleman, no honuet, no clock, three 
watches, eight brass candlesticks, no looking-glasses 
above threepence in price, no hootih no spurn, no fruit- 
trees, no turnips, no parsnips, no carrots, no dover or 
any other garden vegetables, but potatoes and cabbagi', 
Md Sot more than ten square feet of glass in windows 
in tiie whole, with tiie exception of the cdiapel, the 
school-house, the priest’i bsmig, Mr Dombraan’s house, 
and the conetabuli^ barrack. 

'Nmie at their ei&er* married or unfiarried women 
can afford more than one shift, andsa few cannot afford 
f news than one-half of bq^ eaen and women annot 
afford dtoM to tiieir feet, nor con naany of them afford a 
second bed, bat whole fa mili es of sons and daughters 
of mature iitdiaerkoiiiatel^l^ag together witll their 

/parents. 

‘ Tluy fMe tw ateims ef temwiog their land hift 
wfdi d^admivnltw. Tbehr forms are so smsB, that 


‘ ’Tis^asonablc to suppose that tiic use of such flesh 
will raira some infections dise:iso among the (leople, and 
may very reasonably be supposed that the people wiU 
die more numerous than the cattle aqd sheep, if some 
immediate relief are not sent to alleviate their hun¬ 
ger. 

‘ Now, my lord, it may perhaps eseem inconsistent 
witll truth that oil that T have said could possibly be 
true; but if any unprejudiced gentleman sbouid be sent 
here to investigate 1 % report, I will, if mdled on, go 
with Iiim from house to house, where his eyes will fuUy ! 
satisfy and convince liim, and where I can show him*! 
aliout one hundred and forty children bare-naked, and | 
was so during winter, and some hundreds only oojgcd i 
with filthy rags, most ditgustful to look at. Also 
man and beast housed together; that is, the families 
in one cud of the house, and the cattle in the other. 
Some houses having within thrir walls from one to 
tliirty hundredweights of dung, others having from ten 
to fifteen tons weiglit of dung, and only oleaiSed out 
once a-year I 

‘ 1 have also to add, that the national school has 
greatly decreased in number of scholars, tlirough hunger j 
and extreme poverty; and the teacher of said school, 
with a family of nine persons, depending on a salary of 
L.S ti-ycar, without any benefit from any other jpurce. 

If I may Iiyttcrliolically speak, it is an honour for the 
Board of Education! ’ 


It would be sMircLly possible to imagine a state of 
thuigs more deplorable than is iierc represented; and 
it will appear surprising how such abject destitution 
shoDhl liave occurred at ail. This involves an interest¬ 
ing point in political economy; affording a striking 
pi. tiire of tlie abyss into which a people may sink \>y 
following a wrong social and industrial system.. It 
may biFsaid that affhirs could not have sunk into so* 
lamentable a condition had the landowners resided on 
their properties; but at tho same time it would bo 
too much to impute blame exclusively to absenteeihip. 
The landlords ,drew Mmparatirely little money from 
their properties. The rents were small, ilTpaid. 

Arrears frequentiy accumulated for years; badiA were 
afraid to execute writs within the district; ana ottm 
no runts were paid at tdl. Practically, the land witlr 
held in permanence by tiie tenimts. Hiare was no 


held m permanenoe by the tenants, xnare was no 
getting them out of it. They appromfoted and used; 
divided and subdivided, mnrtgi^^ and bequei^iBd 
their flums just as if they bad b^ their own property.* 
Ill the course of time, occonSinidyi Whole district 
was cut up into patches, and had got into a nume¬ 
rous variety of bwds, altogether difi^rent from tliole 
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acknowledgied by the lawful owner. Ai an instant 
ot thU apedee of ^ubdiviaion and transfer, om field 
of about half an acre was held by twenty-six per¬ 
sons. * The forms were also frequently, at the death of 
.parents, reduced to atoms at once; Ix-ing then divided 
among all tlic children: in such eases, when the farm 
was small, it left to each a mere shred, aiid by this 
simple process the next generation were beggars,’ The 
whole district, therefore, was as nearly as possible an 
arbitrary appropriation by its inhabitants; and yet these 
people, in doing what they liked, were plunged into a 
State of poverty the most appalling the imagination can 
conceive. Those who entertain fiio theory that capi¬ 
talists are ‘monsters of rapacity, and that the world 
might be transformed into an earthly paradise by giving 
every man bis acre, will do well to ponder on tliis in¬ 
structive fade. , 

The truth is, neither the landlords ^or tenants were 
specially to blame. The error‘lay in a system which 
had been growing up for nges^pnd of which both patties 
were ultimately the victims. The practice of dividing 
and re-dividing the kinds, to acqommodatcia poor and 
increasing population, was the proximate source of de¬ 
terioration. We arc told that in many instances for¬ 
mers had patches of land in thirty to forty diflerent 
places, without fences to separate tliem from other 
patclics, or to keep ont cattle; and it was a rule that 
such patclics should be of dilferent qualities — good, 
middling, and bad—in onler that all roiglit sh^ alike. 
Disputes, fights, trespasses, and confusion wore the 
natural consequences of this Jlundak system, as it was 
called; and sometimes a {xior niau would abandon his 
inheritance of thirty shreds of ground, in utter despair 
of ever being abiqte make them out Worse tlian all, 

* on a certain day all Uie cattle of tlic townland were 
brought from the mountains, and allowed to run indis¬ 
criminately over the arable land, and any that had not 
the potatoes dug, or other crops off tlie ground, were 
,much iitjured; neither could anyone man venture to 
grow turnips, clover, or other green crops, for nothing 
short of a seven-feet wall would keep out the mountain 
stKXp.’ In addition, there prevailed a practice of hold¬ 
ing pieces of land in partnership, and the very animals 
were sometimes matter of division. ‘ In an adjacent 
island, three men were concerned in one horse; but the 
poor brute was ruiidered useless, as tlio unfortunate foot 
of' the* supernumerary leg remained umkod, none of 
them being willing to acknowledge its deiaindenny, an<l 
accordingly it became quite lame. Tliere were many 
intestine rows on the subject; at length one of the 
“company” came to the mainland, and called on a 
magistrate fur advice, stating that the animal was 
entirely useless now; that he had not only kept uj), 
deceifUy, bis proper hoof at his own expense, but hail 
shod this fourth foot twice to boot! yet tlic otlier two 
proprietors resolutely rcfuseil to shoe more than their 
mm foot!' 

Here we may close the evidence as to the condition of 
Gweedore previous to 1838, in wliich year, and'^^sub- 
sequently, the properties now composing the estate were 
purcliasra by Lord George Hill. We shall now sec 
how his lordship set to work to remedy this state of 
affoira 

The acquisition and tran3ference,«f land in Ireland is 
usually a matter of serious difficulty; any attempt to 
reorganise -the tenantries being frequently visited by 
tlie assMfination of the priuci]^ or liis agents. Per¬ 
haps 4ooJittle pains is taken on'such dbcasions to ex- 
plun maDvers to the people, or to commence in the right 
way, ^It does not appear that Lord George Hill was 
.aupQSfld to anything like indignity or outrage on taking 
pMession of his property or rem^elling the tenantries. 
Fqitfloss of dan^r, he went with liis agent to reside on 
tju^pot, central to the operations which he intended to 
.nirnie.^ His object was to become personally acquainted 
his tenantry, and so obtain an insight into their 
^condition and character. For this purpose, on establish- 
himself at Gweedore, he visits every house in the 


district, and entered into conversatiota^'wttlFitt iuiwtes 
in^heir own tongue, wl^jch he fortunately vas able to 
spea^ The inCeroourse so established was pleasing and 
attractive to the people, who had neewbefbre beard 
the language of sympathy from a superior; and the^’ 
asserted that their new landlord ‘ could not be a lord at 
all, particularly os lie spoke Irish.’ 

The first thing done was to Induce tlio abandon- • 
ment of illicit distillation, which caused ruinous habits, 
pofierty, and social disorder, and likewise .occasional 
famines, by consunSing tlie grain which sfeould othcricise 
have been made into food. It was of no use, however, 
attempting to preach down this evil. The plan consisted 
in opening up a market fo|' the disposal of grain at a 
feir price, payable in ready money. • ‘In 1889, a corn 
store, ciglity-four feet long by twenty-two feet wide, 
having three lofts and a Uln, was built at the jrart of 
Bunbeg, capable of containing three or four hundred 
tons of oats. A quay was formed in foont of the store, 
at which vessels of Kvo hundred tons can load or dis¬ 
charge, there being fourteoti feet of water at the height 
of tlie tide.*' A market wat thus cstablislied for tlic 
grain of the district, the price given for it being much 
tlie same as at ].ietterkenny, aix-and-twenty miles dis¬ 
tant There was nmcli difflciilty in getting this store 
built; even the site of it had to lie excavated, by blast¬ 
ing from the solid nick, and there were no masons or 
carpenters in tlie country capable of erecting a building 
of the kind. So great was the difficulty of getting even 
a coffin made, that to secure the services of a carpenter, 
such as tli^ district oil'ordcd, many of the people gave 
him annually, by way of a retaining fee, sheaves of oats, 
on tlic express condition of making their coffin when 
they died I It was therefore found necessary to intro¬ 
duce competent tradesmen; and even then much ina- 
nosuvring was requisite to get those who were brought 
for the purpose to remain. They were Jiaid regularly 
every Saturday night; but it was by no means unusual, 
on nmstering the liands m Monday morning, to have it 
reported that a carpenter or mason hud deserted in the 
interval; and it was no wonder! The aspect of tlie 
country being so prodigiously different from anything 
they had ever seen, and tha comforts they had been I 
accustomed to, such as bread and meat, not for any j 
consideration to be procured, there being neither baker | 
nor butcher nearer than a dd^’s journey I ’ 

The store acted like a charm. In the first year of j 
its operations the sum of L.479, 9s. 6jd. was paid | 
for oats; and for the year 1844 the amount a as L. 1100. I 
Grain, butter, hides, and wool were also purchased; | 
the whole being sliipped'for Idvorpool; and between | 
that port and JBunlieg a trade accordingly sprung tip. I 
Much as the money payments for oats were prized, they 
were of comparatively little use, in consequence of there 
being no rocafis of laying tliem out to advantage. Lord 
George Hill, as a capitalist, again interposed to do that 
which no one else had the means to undertake. He 
established a wheelwright, to make carts and wheelliw- 
rows; and aliened a sHop, at which iron, wood, suit, 
soap, candles, sugar, tea, and a few other articles were 
sold at the Letterkenny prices. The wheelwright, 
under the superintendence of the agent, acted as shop¬ 
keeper ; but its noble owner put up a signboard with i 
his own name over the door, expressing in Irisli that he 
WHS licensed tovsell tea, tobacco, and other excisable 
articles. Every year tbe business of the shop incnlued. 
The first quarter’s sales to December 1840 amounted 
to L.40, 13a lOiL, whils^ the (jprresponding quarter for 
1844 was L.5S0. ito many new articles are now added 
to the stock, ^at the iffiop tunbraces pretty neitrly 
everything in groceries, crockery, hardware, drapery, 
and Ocatiouery; also some few drugs, and artides of 
gonfectionary and drysditery. The concern having 
gone much beyond the powen of management of the 
wheelwright, has been pirt under tbe of an ex¬ 
perienced person, with severld aidj^ea^'. His lordship '■ 
alto erected a mill for grind^g whent^amdia hek^ for 
making bread and. biscuit; and of Bieie also 
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of.^ur, a Iftge iiUe onaued,' in conaeqnence of :the im¬ 
proved habite uid ciicunutaaces of the inhabitaiAe. 
The whole tnuAactioni in bu^ng an^ selling in 
ready cash. ' • 

• Soon after the establishnmnt of the store, Lord George 
Hill Began his endeavours to regulate the territorial 
iirrangenients. Att the old and complex holdings were 
■to be abolished; instead of having his land in disjointed 
scraps, every man was assured of getting a just propor¬ 
tion, accormng to his rent, in n single piece. 'JJ)ie 
' tenants were ulj, assembled to heRr*the new measures 
proposed; and although they advanced innumerable 
ubj«;tions, they peaceably consented to allow the allot- 
ments to be mode; a degree of confidence being inspired 
in their minds, by being allotted to appoint a committee 
of themselves to assist in liiyfng ont the new farms. 
When all hod been surveyed and laid ont, the farms 
were distributed with the greatest regard to existing 
interest^, and also by casting lots in cases of com¬ 
peting claims. ‘ It took about threfi years to aiuiumplish 
the divisions, as upwards of twenty thousand acres had 
to be thus arranged and distributciL Altogbtl.er, it was 
a difficult task, and much thwarted by the people, as 
they naturally did not like that their old ways should l)c 
disturbed or interfered witli, nor were they disposed us 
yet to abandon the liundale system. They did not seem 
to have a taste for simple plain-dealing, or that matters 
should Ix! put straight, and made easy of apprehension. 
The greater part of the tenants had to remove their 
iiouses, formerly in small clusters, to their new farma 
Tliis, thongli troublesome to them, was nov a very ex¬ 
pensive aflair; as the custom on such occasions is for 
tliu person wlio has the work to be done to liiro a 
fiddler, upon which enyaganent all the noighbotii-s joy¬ 
ously assemble, and carry, in an incredibly short time, 
the stones and timber upon their backs to tlie new 
.site: men, wSmen, and cliildrcn alternately dancing 
and working while daylight lasts, at the termination of 
which they adjourn to some dwelling, where they finish 
the night, often prolonging the d.'tnec to dawn of day, 
and with little other entertainment but that wMIch a 
tiddler or two afi'ords.’ 

The only arrangement t# which the people made any 
violent opposition was tbB*fcnciiig of a few ten-acre 
fanus on the waste land. Nothing would induce them 
to construct the fenci's, fflmugh good payment was 
oflered; and when strangers wore employed in the 
work, they molested them, and pulled down at night 
what was erected daring the day. An energetic dis¬ 
play of police force at length quelled tliis turbulciiee, 
.and the fcncxis were permitte(| to stand. Tlie evident 
improvement in the condition of those tenants who 
iiad first got their allotments, helped considerably to 
allay discontent; and in time tlie people l)cc.amo ab¬ 
solutely pressing to have land allotted to ^hcra in the 
same manner. When the arriuigemonts were com¬ 
pleted, the whole district formed a well • organised 
system of farms varying in size, each with a >s)ttagc 
attached, and approachable by*roads made cliicfly at 
the expense of the proprietor. And as the store carried 
oil' the produce, so did tlic shop furnish the cottages 
with cromcery, pans, bedding, and other artitdes neces¬ 
sary for domestic comfort. 

In order to inspire a taste for neatness and habits of 
industry, Lord George Hill offered preniiums to ail who 
chose* to compete in improvements in agriculture, 
draining, fencing, green crops, breeds of cattle and pigs; 
also for nest cottages with chimneys, plastered and 
whitewashed; making batter, leaving woollens, knit¬ 
ting, &c. ‘ The first year not a single individual could 
be induced to compete for the prginiums, the people 
thinking it all a hoax, being convinced in tlieir ifiinds 
that no gentleman would be s<fgreat a fool as to give^ 
his money merely to benefit otheta. No doubt they 
coDsidmed theuumvea .very Ic&owiug hi not being taken 
K.n. In 1840, tte tepanta deserving that any promise 
mode to tbem^SM etriafiy fififiUed, acquired confidence, 
aud soi^e tb^ might at oil events try the 



tftng. That year, therefore, there were thirly-six com¬ 
petitors for the premiums, which apiountcd to 1*40, 
Is. ed.* and were so fairly awarded by the judges, tlwt 
they caused general satisfaction.’ Every year the imin- 
her of competitors increased. In 1R44 they amounted* 
to two hundred and tlurty-ntue, to whom L.60 was 
paid. • 

ilome things were still wanting. The di^ict had no 
hotel. Here the noble proprietor once more acted 
nobly: he erected a handsome sod commodious hotel 
at Gweedore^ where travellers could bo accommodated 
with lodging*, horses, and cars. SubsequenUy, a cou* 
venient session-houi^, and an airy and epmmudious 
Bchoolhouse, vrdte erected, and put in operation. To 
the school a mistress was attached, to teach tltc girls 
sowing. In the sebooihouse, on Sundays, divine service 
is perfomed by a minister of the established church. 
Along with othc( improvements, illicit distillation and 
intemperance disappeared. Formerly, it was the custom 
at whddings for eaoli frien# or relation of the bride and 
bridegroom to bring a bottle of whisky: now, this is 
gone, and «achi dejioB^ a loaf, or some other simple 
article of refreshment. With resjiect to Advancement 
in economic arrangements, the following ]>assages occur 
in a report by tiie gentlemen wlio adjudged the pre¬ 
miums in 1843;— 

‘ We have found a considerable extent of new ground, 
reclaimed from bog and mountain, bearing good crops ; 
of oats Ibd potatoes, and in many places the tenants 
alre.idy attempting the cultivation of green crops, by 
raising turnips, the value of which, as it becomes more 
generally known, will no doubt induce numbers of 
others to follow their example. 

‘We liave to express our satisfactign at the evident 
irnprovement in the mode of reclaiming and cultivating 
the boggy and mountain lands, by draining and spade 
husbandry, and at the’Padiciolis manner in whidi, under 
the guidance of his lordship’s agriculturist, the exertions 
of the people arc directed, and their time and labour 
turned to the best account. 

‘ Wc are also happy to find so much attention g iven 
to the home manufacture ofavoollcns, the quality 
elotli of various kinds, and the flannel, stockings, &C. 
exhibited lieiug most creditable. This branch of iodus- 
try is, we conceive, partienlarly valuable, as it gives that 
emjiloy ment to the females for which they are ]x.‘culiarly 
fitted, and enables them to contribute, in no* small 
degree, to the Iicalth and eomfurt of their families— 
affording cheap and warm clotliing, and inculcating a 
siiirit of exertion among them. 

* III nothing, however, have we had such pleasure os 
in the marked improvement in the dwelling end office 
Iion.ses of the tenants, knowing what difficulties old 
habits and prejudices present to sucli changes, until 
lately, the people were crowded together in miserable 
villages, where want of elcanliness, and the impure ex¬ 
halations of dmig-pits close to their dweiling-houses, 
generated disease and misery. Now we behold in all 
dircqtlbns neat and comfortable cottages, attracting 
the eye by their well-thatchcd roofs and whitewashed 
'.vails, giving an aspect of life, health, and cbeorfuluess. 
Nor were we disappointed upon a doacr inspection: we 
found tHht the interior of the liousct fully realised Aie < 
expectations raised by their exterior appearance—elean, 
orderly, and well-ventilated rooms, comfortable and 
suitable beds and bedsteads, witli a supply of bedcloth¬ 
ing and furniture equal at least to the wdnts of the 
inmates, and in Kiany distances showing a taste ilf the 
arrangement for wliich we were quite nnprepafed. 

’ These various improvements wo consider in a*great 
mciisiiro attributable to the division of the lands intef* 
separate farms, and placing eacli*tenant’s house uiwn 
his own ground; one of the great advantages of which 
is, enabling them to place thgir dweUings, offlc!i,'’tand 
manure heaps in the most convenient situations %r • 
comfort and cleanliness—advantages of which, it is but 
justice to the tenants to say, they have fully availed 
themselves. • 
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‘B w« peculiarly gratifying lo us to witnew tro 
reapectable appeo^nce and ofMrly demeanour^ of the 
crowdi of peraoni aaaembled upon this oecanon, and 
the gratitttws dtoplayed in the looks and manner, even 
• more thiKi Iqr the expressions, of the successftil candi¬ 
dates, when, after the dinner provided for them by his 
lordship, and his agent had announced tlw dedsion of 
the judges, they approached his lordsliip and received 
ftom his hands the amount of the prizes respectively 
awarded them.’ 

We learn by a foot-note that on the abpve occasion 
iord George Hill not only provided diifner for, but 
dined with.his tenants. This wat an honour ^together 
overwhelming. ‘ The poor people cdhld not believe 
that they would bo permitted to diur, with hia lordship! 
When assembled outside the house where tlie dinner 
was provided, seeing the surveyor, whom thpy knew,'' 
at the door, tliry anxiously ioqjilred ()f him “ if it was 
retUly true that they might go in 
Here may appropriately coadude this gratifying'and 
‘eventful history.' A nobleman, abandoning the fri¬ 
volities of the metrc^iolis, has been seen expending his 
wealth and his energies on the reclamation of one of the 
least hopeful tracts of country in the British islands. 
By dint of benevolence, intelligence, and perseverence, 
lie is successful. Lawless resistance to authority is 
suppressed—without firing a shot. Tovorty is turned 
into prosperity, intemperance into sobriety, ^iee into 
virtue, ignorance into knowledge. While thus hene- 
flting others, we trust th-at laird George Hill has 
equally improved his own fortune by the hazardous 
enterprise whioli he undertook, and so courageously 
brought to an issue. .Asa lesson to Irish landlords, 
his example is invaluable, more particularly as his im¬ 
provements have been carried out at his own cost and 
risk. Will this example lost on those who are ever¬ 
lastingly seeking to have mmething dmefor them, instead 
of doing for themeelvea f 


THE MANTLE OK LOVE. 

‘ Lotc coveRsth all sins.’ 

—I’romrbi, x. 11. 

‘ I wigfr, mamma, that you would buy me a satin mantle 
like that whicli Caroline Morrison Imd on to-day,’ cxolaim- 
cd Emily 'fhomley, looking up anxiously into her mother’s 
face aS she BjHike. ‘Hid you not remark how elegant it 
was, and how lieanlifiiily it was trinmu-d with gimp and 
fringe?’ slie added, finding her imn'iit did not reply. 

* To own the truth, I took no notieu of .Miss Morrison's 
dress; my thoughts wore too much engrossed hy l.he enn- 
Versation I was holding whb her mollicr,’ Airs’J'honiley 
made answer. ‘Perlinim, Emily,’ she coliiitmed a little 
rcprcuolifully, ‘yon were so taken up witli your .sdniirutioii 
of the mantle, that yon did not lisUm to it: was it so?’ 
Emily blusiied, and hung down her lio.vI. ‘ i ft ared ns 
iimclu’ the ladyrcsnmc^ ‘Now, my dear, X must say 
that I think you would have been better employed iu lis¬ 
tening to Airs Morrison’s account of the good efi'ected liy 
the Infant School she has opened for the poor of tl.p vil- 
kigc, than observing cither the texture or the trimuungs 
of a mantle,’ 

‘ Oil, now yon remind mo, nmmma, I do remember all 
^ about it; hut I was thinking just now how mucl^l should 
like to have such a mantle, and 1 forgot for the moment.’ 

* This is a pmof that sneh frivolous thinp occupy your 
thoughts to tho oxclosion of subjects of utility.’ 

‘ No,jBiamma; one must tliink of one's dress sometimes; 
and TOU kndiv that you were so kind as to say that you 
wauHl'toko me with you to town'’to-inofrow for the pnr- 
of bdying something of tho kind for the mitumn.’ 
i ' I dhl, my dear; and I dp not intend to disappoint you 
^ij,ilif a suitable dress for the season: but you must remember 
r, that Afr Morrison is nwro wealthy than yonr {lapa, and eon 
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I aon t tuiriK Mr Morrtflon 10 vory neb, mamma, 

■ thotgh Caroline and Georgina always hold their heads, up 
/Irigher than any one else,’ Emily intoipoeed. ‘CaroUAe 
would soarcefy notice me to-day, because I was not so 
innart as she was; and so I should very much like to l»vo 
■Mh * mantle, if it were only just to show heir and her 


siiiter that you east afford to dr«M an n wi^ te their»apa 
aafi nwiMim can dress ttem.’ _ „ _ , 

' That is on ifi’worthy motive, Emily; find you oortamly 
do not advance your own interest by suoh a ploa,’ Mrs 
Thomley observed. ‘ I was sorry to find that your tiwnghts 
were so muoh taken np by a trifie, timt you oould ffeei nb 
interest in tlie ■benevolent cause whidi formed the subject 
of conversation; but I am still more grieved to discover, 
that the wish to rival your friend was stronger than your 
admiration of the article in question.* ■ 

*Wel1, mamma, hut everybody says Iiow proud tho 
Misses Morrison are. •• »*. 

‘ I never oliserved it; and I am of opinion th.at vour 
everyliody-consists of some few envious girls, who, like your¬ 
self, Emily, have the desire, without the means, of making 
I a similar ap}jearanoe.’ ‘ 

‘ Oh no; iudecd I do assure you it is so, mamma.’ 

‘ Well, wo will not dispnt'c the niattci^ niy dear; Imt I 
shotild much like to sec yon poase.ssed of a mantle which 
would iiccome you better than the one Aliss Morrison liad 
on to-daj'.’ ' 

‘ You mean soinetlling plainer and more dwable, tiinni- 
mii?’ 

‘ I mean schncthlng more durable, Emily; but one whi< h 
would be at the same time more htviuti/ul.' 

Tlio little girl looked astonished. ‘ AVliat rm be more 
bcnnliful tlian tliut richly - figured satin?’ sho interrn- 
gated. 

‘The mantle I refer to,’ the mother rc-snineil, ‘would 
make you appear more attriietivc than the richest satin 
eonld do ; and it would at the same time aflbrd you more 
pleasure than tho ungonerons and nnaniiable gratificaliou 
of competin' with yonr friend. I nliudu to the Mantle of 
Charily or Love.’ Emily looked diseoncerted. ‘ Thisf 
mantle,’ continued Mrs Thornlcy, ‘ would lead you to re¬ 
mark tlie cstiiimhle qualities of those around you, rather 
than their failings; and as it is miieli more gratifying to 
the feelings to contemplate that which excites our adniiro- 
tioii, than those actions which .-iroiise roM>ntmcnt or indig- 
mirion, you would yourself be the gainer by-it.’ 

‘ Hut wo eannot avoid seeing people’s faulte when they 
are very obvious,’ Einilf intcr[>osed. 

‘'rtiey may not be .so obvious lo one who is not pre- 
dctcr^pincd to observe tlicm ; of whicli o convincing proof 
has this iiioming hoen given. T saw not the slightest indi¬ 
cation of pride in Mias Mori'ison’s demeanour; Iiul, on the 
contrary, observed with great ^ilcasnro the lively interest 
she evidently lakes in the pldbs of hcncvolonce her parimts 
are executing. It is most probable tluit this circiimstaiice 
was the itad occasion of heV Kociningly distant manner 
towards yourself. Tims yoiv sec, ray dear girl, I who was 
looking for her good qualities, readily discovered them; 
w'hilsl you, having your Lhetiglils full of envy, not only failed 
to see what was truly estimable, but committed an act of 
positive iujustice, by putting an unfavourable eonstruction 
on tho motives whicli acUiStcd her conduct. Now, which 
tliink yon derived the most pleasure from Aitia.s Morrison’s 
preseneo—I who w.as admiring, or you who were condemn¬ 
ing ? ’ 

Emily answyjred by a flood of (icnitential te-ars. 

‘ Let (his bo a lesson to you, my child, ni't lo ho too 
li.-isty in yonr oensuros,’ tlie mother resumed; ‘for where 
you ore not ciqiable of forming a correot judgment of the 
motives or aqlions of oib-rs, it is better to err on the sido 
of charity, by which means yon .avoid wronging yonr fel¬ 
low-creatures, and at the sjime time afford yourself a 
gratification for which no malevolent feelings can oomricu- 
s-ale.’ ' 


• men AND POOH. 

The envy and hatred witli wdiieh the hard-workhi^'iioor 
cnntemplate tiicir more fortunate ncighimurs, would be 
mucli mitigated, and pco^ps altogether extinguished, if 
they oould bo biotight to mfleot that, in a commercial 
country suoh aa England, opulence and iudigenoo are, in a 
majority of coses, th% direot resnlts and representatives of 
povei^ and industry. For what does any mon toll except 
to pnrclutse an exemption ftom toil ? What is the atimutaa 
and suwort of a poor man? The hwo of baeoming rich. 

If the EQndoo system of oosies provoued among us~^f the 
humble man, iiovmvcr gifted, oould never expegt to emerge 
firom his obsourity, he might justly oon^htin.of his lot; but ^ 
in no country is the road to dlstisotloii,tu^ undxitmct- 
ediy open to all classes than in EnglaJuL ''^^ fhtKrs and 
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ipn.nAiChennf tome of oui wealtldeit gMatr;f, aa4 of the 
moanmiiMiit of onv living stoteomaivhnvO hoeniiMeluuiioo 
and avtiawM. I^om the natiuooof tUngi^ thsae grand 
prizes in the lottery of life oandto only gamed by a^faw; 
but if every man has a ohaqoe, it is as mnch as ho has any 
Agttt tp expect. An poor mon try to get rioh; and it is no 
■■justice to tho many that only a few euooeed. Drudgery 
and dopendonco are doubtless evils; but it is a great 
•mistake to suppose that opulenoo is ^ways a good .—New 
Montldy Mugaxine. 

, A GOOD TBDTH WBU, SIFTED. • 

if’e regard man as a progressive being, and oajMiWe of 
beiifl; lifted by moral and intellectual vulture to a far 
higher position in the scuile of being tlinn bo lias yet occu¬ 
pied. Classes and ^umnuinittes may be rough and rugged, 
.and even reekless, but they are capable of improvement— 
tliey have liviids to think, and hearts to feci. Tliey can bo 
reacbed by kindness, and are soon able to distinguish be¬ 
tween tile man who courts merely to make toots of them 
to serves liis own personal or politienl pnrpon-s, and tho 
man wlio seeks, fi-oin no self-intercstlld view whatever, not 
to court, hut to ecunsvl them, and to tell them the trutli 
in lore—thungii.lho trutii ho tolls may be frAii vntly dis¬ 
agreeable for them to hoar.— Airdrie Advertiser (« new 
nmiUdy jv^ier'). 

FLCENT SrEAEEBR. • 

1 have hoard of some whose boast it is that, on any given 
topic, they can speak for .any given timo ; even aa liUeilius 
used, Rtimiling on one foot, to ra;iko two hundred verses, 
quality being, in either easc‘, * no object.’ I linvc asked to 
what use is this power applied, lUiil I h.avo Igton told of 
sumo ‘■^icat and appropriate ’ after-dinner advocacy of a 
patriolin and popular sentiment, amidst mneh jingling of 
glasses and great applause; or of some pathetic cxjiosition 
ill a debating rlub of the wrongs of the Heottisli Miwy, 
and the cruelty of her deoapltation. I Iiave listened to 
such, and if they were fair sis'cimeiis of their class, tlicre 
have boon nmoii well-considered gesticnlaliun, miieh not 
iinjiloosiiig play of eountcnancc and inndulation of voice, 
‘periods well turned,’ and ‘poi*ts well m.ade;’ but no 
e.aTiioBtncss, no sincerity, no sonl. Tlie ivords rang hollbw ; 
they neeined to come &om, rather tlum from outj tlie 
speaker ; from tlio ‘ outer wall of the teeth,' not from tlio 
oitodel of tlie lieart. They were a refleotiun not of the 
speaker's tlionglits, but of^wliat be thouglit tliat tho 
hearers thought ills Ihonghts sliould bo. And when tlie 
exhibition was over, there wa.s loft no distinct or strong 
impression ; no 1 -sson h.ad Icen taught, )>ut (most uneon- 
scioiisly) that of the worthlessness uf words, wiien tliey arc 
only tho ornamental ocnotaphs of thought. To persons of 
this class the abolition of some grind stock grievance, if 
they meddle with suoli, is a sad caliimity; it narrows t.heir 
vocation, and puts them on‘short time.’ But, generally, 
it in only against obsolete oppreAions that tliey wax indig¬ 
nant ; it is oidy for widely-admitted utilities that tliey 
contend. Applause, the breat.h of other men’s nostrils, by 
wliich they live, would he moro scarce, if they ooiild not 


wliich they live, would he moro scarce, if they ooiild not 
denounce or plead without offence to any. To all sneh let 
there, in every sense, bo i>eaoe 1— l)r W. v. Nodi/mn's 
Address to tite Mental Improvement Social!) °f lAiirpool 
Mechanics' Intliluiioii. 


SONNET, 

os JfXAAIWO TllS CLOCK STBIKK AT MIDNIOHT OS THE 
31ST DECSMBKB. 

nv IiHlTCn BITCHIX. 

Habk ! In that dirge-lihe pesl what nh^lo lies 
*Tn more mo thus ? Unwilling thsughts that come, 
Like long-laid ghosts from some forgotten tomb, 

Tell me what potent smU hath said. Arise I 
Vet stay awhile, ye dmanu tl&t my yoimg eyeh 
Ouoo loved to rest on; linger smUes; and tears 
Far sweeter: but the shadow of lost^ear^ 

Mingling with darker olonAi, already flies. ^ 

So, when a fiiw faint ntees of ^atoot song 
Pass o'er the heart iff BOmo tone tnmUer, 
like sounds he Onotkafl loved, tho otimas Utm i 
Are stndght aanksasd, th«t the tonee pcoloag 
One bna|9te>mant! non 'Us hestd nn moW, 
tto koort Isailent as iMffore. 


ITttarpara taikrisbnt 


PIPtKEir TBARS.AQO, 

PiFTBRx years have now elapsed sinoo the oommenoeinont 
of our literary labours. Tho present number of the 1 ouraal 
is tlie hogitming of our sixtoi^h year.' Fifteen years ato a * 
considerable section of time, and witness many ohangas 
wliloh, hoAever inadequately approoiated as they occur, 
assume a degree of importance in the retsospAt. We may 
bo said to lutve seen two generations change their oharaoter. 
Those who, fifteen years ago, were babies dandled in the 
nurse’s .arms, Vo now young men and women atxmt to entea 
into active life; tliose who were boys, arc now men; lads 
just emerging from school and oollogo, are now grave papas 
of thirty years and upwards; misses with red shoes are no 
longer romps, but mothers of families, engaged is the high 
considorajion of finishing establisinnents for d.ingliters and 
professions for song. Oui^sheet is now read by the ohildren 
of tliose who 'jyerc ohildren when wc entered on onr career. 
By lilany our paper must h# looked upon as a prodigionriy 
old eoneem; they will profess having seen it sa long as 
they can renftimbcr. ‘ Uiave n-ad fou ever since I was a 
boy,’ said a gentleman of portly bearing to ns one day; 
Tlie lapse of timo hud never before been presented so pal¬ 
pably to tho eye. We liegan forthwith to aottsider our¬ 
selves as somewhat aged persons. 

And yet tlio progress of ye.arg is felt by ns in no other 
way tiiariiin tho eonseiousness of an inoreasod desire to 
work ont tho purposes for which the present work was 
established, it is now so long sinoe we teid what these 
purposes were, tlint many who Iwvo not TfoHowed us fl-nni 
the comineucomcnt ore apt to ftirm iuconeot impressions' 
on the subject, and to rcooimnend plaii^hioonsistent with 
our principles of managemeat. ' In riio Editor’s address to 
ilia readers (February 4,18112), it was intimated that the 
olijcct of tlio publioatidir was to ‘ take advantage of tlie 
imivcrsal appetite fur instruction wliioh at present exists; 
to supply to that appetite food of the best kind, and in 
such a form, and at sneh a price, as must suit the oon- 
venienoc of every man in tho British domlnionA 
Saturday, when tho labouref draws his linmMo earn¬ 
ings, he shall have it in his power to purchase, with an 
insiginfie.'inl' portion of even that humble sum, a meal of 
kealthfiil, nscftil, and agrcoablo mental instruction: nay, 
every schoolboy sliall bo able to purchase, with his ppeket- 
moncy, something [lerinanenlly useful—Sbmotliing calcu¬ 
lated to iiilluehcc his fate throngli life—instead of the trash 
upon which the grown children of the present day were 
wont to expend it. Tlio scheme of diffusing knowledge 
lias ccrtaiuly more than once bgen attempted on rrspect- 
ahlo principles, by .-issocUitionR estahiished under all the 
advantages of nn extensive capital, as well as th9 in¬ 
fluence of baronial title, and llie endeavour has gene¬ 
rally boon attended with beneficial results. Yet the 
great cud has not been gained. The dearth of the publi- 
cutiniis, the liarsuness of oifioial authority, and, above all, 
tho m^liod of attaoliing tiui interests of political or 
occlcB^tical oorporatiouH to the eourse of instruction 
or ri ailing, have, separately or ooqjuuetly, circnmscribcd 
the limits of tiieir operation; so tliat the world, on 
whole, is4at little the wiser for all the attempte which 
have ui this manner been mode. Tho strongholds of igpo- 
ranoe, though not iinnssailed, remain still to bo carried. 
CarefhUy esolievving the errors into winch these praise¬ 
worthy assooiatiogs liavs* nnfurtimately fallen, 1 tajm a 
course altogether novel. Wluitover may bo my^iolitical 
principles—and I would not bo in tho least degree asligmed 
to own and defend them—neither these principles, nor any.,, 
other, which would assuredly he destruotive to my present 
views, sliall ever mingle in my observations on tho oonven- 
'tionol arrangements of civil society. Nothing ooulAwfEi^ 
ms more unmitigated pleasure than to loam that Coini- , 
BSBs'fl BIoinbviuib JocrANAi. yielded eqaal edijioation and 
dsUgfat to tho highest eonaervative party in the state, and 
to the boldest advocate of a nnivenal demooiaoy: or was* 
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read with as much avidity at the oheeriow Presides vf 
the Irish Roman Catholic peasantry, as at those of the 
more liighly oultlvifissd Presbyterian cottars of my nativo 
laud.' 

, This &ank avowal that our pajrer was to be addressed to 
aU; that it should, as far as possible, avoid topics and allu¬ 
sions of a oontroversial nature, met with genera^ sympathy 
and approbation ; and it seems scarcely neoessaiy to ex¬ 
plain that, bj adhering to those maxims throughout, while 
keeping at the same time ahead in questions of social eco¬ 
nomy, the work has attained its well-known large circula¬ 
tion, and has survived amidst tho wreck of nnmerous com¬ 
petitors. ‘ 

With these good results before us, if would surely bo 
highly unwise now to alter our plans, in order to please tho 
fancies of any sect, ]>3rty, or individual. It is our firm con¬ 
viction that any attempt to do so would be attended by 
failure. The many would be lositfor thp sake of the few' 
who would be gained, and tho work 'would,soon dwindle 
into deserved insignifleanoe. S(f much we say in all fneud- 
liness to those who seem inclined to fasten upon us func¬ 
tions for which wo hive no vocoition. No, to ; we must 
decline usuiqiing the mission of the politician and the 
divine; we must leave tho newspaper and thq evangelical 
maga'/.ino to follow out their respective aims. To us, ho it 
enough tliat wo hold by the original charter of our con¬ 
stitution. CUAMUGRS'S EniNBUKOH JoUKNAL shall UCVCT 
be written for this or tliat oountry, or to meet tlfs or that 
fashion of o|iinion, but remain to tlie end wliat it has been 
from the bejpnning—a Literarv Miscki.lany, aspiring to 
inouleate the hh^hest order of morals, universal brother¬ 
hood, and charity ; to present exalted views of Creative 
Wisdom and Provj^ential Caro ; aud to iroimri correct, or 
at all events earnest and CBTcfnlly formed, ideas on sub¬ 
jects of economic or general concern ; endeavouring at tlie 
same time to raise no false expectations, to outrage no 
individual opinion, and to keep out of sight everything 
that would sot mankind by tho cars.* 

It is so far favourable to the perform.mcc of these rcso- 
l^tipns, that our task is becoming daily more cosy, in oon- 
sei^enae of society having obllivod differences whieli used 
to excite hostile and unpleasant emotions. Mueh clearer 
views arc now also entertained on subjects tliat were 
formerly treated with com}>arative iudifferonce. Great, 
for cxj^mplo, have been tlie advances since 18i)2 with 
respeet to the accountaiiility and punislimciit of criminals, 
the trcatuiout of the poor and the insane, the temperance 
cause, tho education and management of infants, the pre¬ 
servation of peace and repression of war, the rommercinl 
intercourse among nation^ the transmission of letters by 
post, the abolition of exclusive monopolies aud privileges, 
the ^ave trade and slavery, the shurtening of the hours of 

labour and other means of insuring health,,the sanitary 
imprtivement of towns, and, generally speaking, evoryfliing 
whioh tends toselevate ttlc mental condition of the people. 
With' regard to the advnncea ooutempomcously made in 
the arts, they are hi themselves a wonder, and inspire 
the highest hopes of what is yet in store for busy and 
energetio-minded England. It is not the least remarkable 
fact in relation to these movements, that not one of them 
was projected or primarily assisted by any statesman, uiii- 
vefsity, corporation, or otlicr influential power. Even men 
of roiiutcd lcarning%ad little or nothing to do with tiiem. 
The whole wore the suggestion of thoughtful jwrBons mo’v- 
iiig in no high sphere of life. Oiiinions first coiiibalc'd as 
visionary, were afterwards cnjihTaecd as truths. The press 
— tliat modern marvel — caught tho general enthusiasm; 
and finally, statesmen and legislatures yielded a lagging 
adherence to what lialf tho world had long sineo given 
tlieir assent. Tlie work of soeial, moral, physical im¬ 
provement has, in a wal'd, been of and by the people. 
Logie has not done it' niathematios have not done it, clas¬ 
sical learning and endowments have not done it. Tlie 
industrious and abnost sclf-tangiit Koctioii of the people of 
Gre.at Britain have alone done it. The honour is entirely 
tlieirs. How carious a talc to be hcreiiftcr told by llio 
Idstorinn, that tho gn-iit steps in rivilisalion which marked 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century were in no 
respect promoted, but actually retarded, by ministers of the 
crown; by ail the learned bodies, so caliod; os well as by i 
nearly evciy individual wlio, by his wcaltli, rank, or si a- j 
tion, might* have been reasonably cxi>ectcd to aid in the | 
movement! 

Tlie necessary meliorations are not all comiileled. So- [ 
ciety is only growing up to a due iK-recption of many tilings ' 
wiiieli it is desirablo to rectify for the sake of general hiqn 
piiicss. Tlin question of n.ational education eiinnot now ' 
rest till divested of narrow views, and plaM-d on a broad ; 
practical basis. This, wc^ expect, -will be tbo great work j 
of the ensuing ten years. 'The condition of the iieeuinu- 1 
luring masses of poor in largo towns is likewise a problem ! 
requiring mucli considevation. A rooigaiiisation of rural 
management Ls evideutly ueccHsary, for it is intimately ! 
comicetcd with the subsistenoe of the jieople. Along with 
this, tlie game laws and laws of entail will require coii- 
siderablo modification. Tlie ;iracticc of interring, and also 
that of Itoving abbat'iira, in towns, are discreditable to 
tho age, and cannot long endure. Why tliere is no system 
of registration for licrilable projierty, no jiroper or safe 
rceeptarle for public records, and no publio prosceutiou 
for ofl’enecs, in l?ngland,,wiiiIo Scotland has oil llicsc, 
excites a reasonable degn-e of surprise. Bo also is it 
unareountaldc, tliat wliiio England is prflvidod with a 
general system of registration for births, marriages, and 
deaths, tlicrc is uotiiing of tiie kind hi Scotland, and 
neither has t£c latter country any coroner's inquest. More 
than one-half of ail the publio cliarities and philantbropie 
be<iitcsts, in Eigiaiid, are in a state of abeyance and dila¬ 
pidation, furdack of a vigtiant and eontrolling power. The 
oommltting of nearly tbo wliole business of publio oonvey- 
anoe to private and practioally irresponsible companies, is 
already felt to have been a ('rievons error in Ic^slation. 
Other tilings requiring to be considered and amended will 
occur to every one. So far as any of these momentous ques¬ 
tions fell witbin<iba scope of onr i>iipcr, they will as usual 
engage a duo degree of attention. Nor wilt less intef eating 
matters oonneotod with the feelings and nfieetions, along 
with aR proper sahjeots ol^amasgment and instruotion, cease 
to form a 'principal part of onr material. While lielidng tho 
world ou 'wt;y, in as far as our poor abilities servo, wo_ 
can jdill promise tosentertain the young, to cheer the des-' 
lum^g, and to recommesd love and kindness among all. 

s Pursuing s similar line of policy with respect to our Koiiua- 
TjoNAL Cnunse, we have found that scrica of selinnl-booka (to 
which particular seota iind no diSieulty in- supplementing thoir 
awn doctrinal treatises) adopted in India and other coV^trics, 
whore bookgeODstructed on a different plan would probably have 
been oxcluAd. A gratifying Instanoo of this wldo nccoptabillty 
iias Just fallen under our notice In an Indian newspaper, ‘ The 
Pombay tVitness' for Oetobor 8, 1M6:— ' CnAUSKai's Moraj. 
CnAas-tiooK, translated into Mahratta by Ilurrce Eesowjoe, &2G 
pages, royal Svo. This work ia a valuable addition to Mahratta 
literature, and we are rgioiced to see the translation from so ekiiful 
a band. Tbo subiects diseussod am most important; and the Iq- 
stm^lon is oommunicatod, not In a dgr didaefto style, but fw Hie 
most part hv means of fables and anecdotes—a method peouUarly 
adaptui to the present state of the native oommiinity. The follow- 
Jng ate the titles of some of the ebaptors-Coudoct towanls Ani- 
* mels, Ooaduet towards Relations, Industry, Modesty, Tompor- 
anre, Contentment, Beifevolenco, Cnnscientluusness, Truth, Love 
of our Country, fco. The work has boon prepared and pnhIIShedat 
tbCSpense of the Board of Eduoation, and la sold at one rupee and 
. twSve annas per oopy. Ai the trandator bos endeavoured to fal¬ 
low tho original eloeely. It vrtll be found useful to those engaged 
Id Hie study of English, and to Europeans who sre atudyW 
Jlshratta.' 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Near larfte inland town in England tlierc is s line of 
arlstooratir-lonking villas, interrupted by gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. The most distant of these i> likewise 
tlie most aneient—having been built in the time of the 
last generation; and, accordingly, it has hardly any* 
thing o' the card-board appearance which so often diet 
tinguishes the edifices of the present day. Its grounds, 
besides, ani iiiwe extonsive, and more finely-wooded, 
than those of its neigiibours; and, taken altogether, 
were it not fur its facade forming nearly a line with the 
public road, it mig^t well seem entitled to tSe name of 
a gentloman's seat. 

This house is a favourable specimen of that class of 
the * iiomes of* England* to which it belongs; namely, 
the abodes of the wealthy and respectable families, who 
spend tiieir foiitiines in the towns where they have 
made them , only retiring a little way from the bustle 
of the streets, and surroundiffg themselves witli«the 
comforts which, having earned by tlicir industry and in¬ 
tegrity, they have a right to enjoy. The interior af tins 
moment presents a picture of the quiet yet somewhat 
luxurious respectability wfiicli might be anticipated 
from tlie outward iis]iect of tlic house. It is far on in 
tlie evening, bui tlie familyaoro still enjoying the long 
twilight, helping it a little with one of the earliest fires 
of tlie season. Tliey consist of ii Lilly and gentleman, 
persons of middle life, and seven! cliUdren and young 
people; all taking advantage of the holiday interval 
between daylight and candlel%ht to do as little, and 
feel as camfortablc, as possible. The father raiglit seem, 
at first sight, to form an exception; for ho is walking 
in bilcnce up and down the floor: but this is only a 
babit—and every now and then he pauses iE the midst 
of his meditations to look at bis wife and family, in 
their large and handsomely-furnished room, and then 
at the evening ont of doors, gatllbring darl^and bleak 
round the common, and to /eel, without expresring it, a 
deep thankfulness to God fi>r his position. 

‘ Papa,’ said one of the elfUdren who was standing at 
the window, ‘ the man is stili there t be is sitting on the 
chain.’ _ , 

‘Is !•?’ repUedthe father racNtutly, and ho contlnuod 
his silent walk. 

'He is noir isaidng ag^nst t|e hunp'|ioiV said an¬ 
other by and by j <* ho lao^ s<» iotwly 1 ’ 

‘I’Orliaps he is veiy poor/ ranarked iHb eidOlt glH 
softly, who was sitting by tilt ftWifde. I 

daresay, will allow you to i|i« Ii^ stttte bread and ootd 

. IM. i',. 

'Do you think, 

/iU gating 

that man. fWOe' to go to, or as^ 

aiiy frlmds U i|S{bi|lir^tm r He looks a» very, 

^ f V! . .. _ ..f, ^ 


lonely I’ 'The father, tiius appealed to, stopped at the 
window meclianiAUly, abd looked in the roquirod dircc- 
tionF He ha^ himself olyerved the man, though lislf 
unronscioualy, for a conslderaUe .time. Tiiere seemed 
to be tome fkscination far this stnhiger about the spot} 
for he Had returned to it again and ogam duiing Ute 
evening, now looking up at the house, and then round 
tho common, which was bounded by the road before it. 
Reforc the warmth of day had been entirely lost, ho had 
occasionally thrown liimself down upon tlm grass; but 
when thf air became chill, he had walked along the 
road, or leant upon tlie chain which connected the row 
of chestnuts before the house, or reclijied against the 
lamp-post. The master of this luxurious abode began 
to look as earnestly ns his little boy; but uhen tlie man 
was taken in to receive tbe suggested%onation of food, 
liis eyes still continued fixed on the same spot, ond it 
was evident that he w# in a reverie, wiiich had pro¬ 
bably no connexion with the things or persons before 
him. Presently lie resumed his walk, but in deeper 
silence and abstraction. 

‘ Papa,’ cried one of the children, bursting into 
room, ‘ I am so glad 1 The n!au »» hungry, and we have 
made him sit down in the hall, and he eats so fast!' 

‘ He knows your name,’ cried another; ‘ but he says 
you must be very old—and of course you are,’ 

* Nonsense I’ interrupted the mother ( ' he must take 
your papa for somebody else of the name.’ 

* To be sure he must,’ said the little boy «lio had re¬ 
mained so long at the window; ' for ho asked if } ou 

had any nephews- ’ Here the father started so i io- 

lently, as to attract the attoutioa of the whole group. 

‘ Go pn,’ said he in a troubled voice. • 

' And n hen I said no, tliat you bad never any nephews, 
he started—j“»t father turned 

away, and resumed his walk, but his pacu was at first 
broken and hurried. He became calm, however, by 
dogreo^ and it was in bis usual tone he desired them 
to ling for Ughts to the llbrairy, and to send tbe mm to 
iflm there. ' 

The lihgary was an oblong octagdaal room, with wcfl- 
filted bookcases renchlpg on uU sides to the loftjlr roof; 
and the Idea of scholar-like ledusion was rendered com¬ 
pete by the inner side of the door being covered with 
imitative volumei, conpepondlng lit appcnraiibe iijth, 
the rest; so that, when it was shut, there teeiqpd to be 
no means of ingress or egress, except by flio largeeand 
lofty Gothic window looking into Ifte garden. A lamp 
d^nded firom the wd by a chfiin,euid its diadcd light 
brought out unotousively the gilding of the books and 
(i^eascs. A pdr nf lighted wax eandles stood 
stq^-tdtflo near the fire, and hesi^ it; seated in an 
aqi^ library ebdr, ^ hffiio awaited 

appearance of his demtutt giwii|t' , 

' The man presently entered w'iroom, qpd sliutthig 
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the door genUy behind him, gave n quick, curloua- 
glance xoaud ^ 'irallB, and advanced alewly ,lo the 
tabla HiH' traa probably ncrt older than hia host, but 
, the hair tit the one was only grizzled, while that of the 
qtbet vaa gray. The tHW oT the one wa* Rnootb, 
while that of the other woa deeply indented, not by the 
pwallel lines of thought or study, but ISaS irregular 
wrinkles of (mxiety, passichiT—perhaps crime. The one 
had a calm, reflei^ve eye, and a roUd then^ deter¬ 
mined expressiffli j while the gianoe of the other, ftill of 
^ar mintped with defiance, was haMtw^T restless, be¬ 
speaking a life of vieissitades an^ expedients.. The one 
was dressed with a preciaibn boraering on the finical, 
and betraying the nicest discrimination as to tbe re- 
qaiiements of that middle period of life with which the 
gaiety of youth is as inconsistent as tbe gravity of old 
age; white ttio other was buttoned up to therthroat in 
a threadbare black coat, scant; iti dimensions, and yet 
■ perniitting—perhaps for n good renaon-^no vesti^ of 
. linen to be teen. The two j^ed for some time into 
' each other’s eyes. ^ 

‘ Even BO, Walter,^ said the master of tHe house i ' it 
Is thus we moot 1’ 

* And as if we had never ^rted,’ replied the guest, 
‘ but for an hour or a day I ' Why, it seems at if there 
was not oven a book out of its place I Nothing is 
changed but ourselves; and yott are only changed by 
having become some twenty years older; viiUc I— 
Itowls this, William —cousin William,’ continued he 
passionately, ‘ why is tills ? What was the dificrenoe 
in our crime which has made this difference in our 
fortunes?’ 

* I can tell you kow it is,’ said William calmly,! but 
not lohp it is; anu even after we exchange revelations, 
1 am of opinion that we shall still be in the dark.’ 

* No matter; 1 am curious to hear, and I sluill not 
hesitate to teU. I have notliing to conceal; no motive 
for conccaimeut; no iiouso, no home, no family, no for¬ 
tune,'no respectability I lam more independent than 
yon. l&i! Iwl rrooeed.’ 

e^When we arrived at Li|Verpool,’ said William slowly, 
like a man whose mind is busy in endeavouring to re- 
ctdl the .post—* after -’ 

* I know, I know: go on. Our uncle was cold and 
harsh. We were treated more like slaves than assistants 
in his business and portions of his blood. We wore, 
besides, young, sanguine, adventurous. The manners of 
the day and the place led ns into dissipation ; and if we 
did take what he ought to liave given, and only a por¬ 
tion of what be would have ieft us at his deatli—Go on; 
I understand. When we arrived at Liverpool—’ 

‘ After robbing our uncle.’ 

‘TIowI—this ftom you!’—and Walter's eyes travelled 
unconscioudy round tiie beautiful library. 

* It is merelte tfae’truth. It was our intentio'n to pro¬ 

ceed to some foreign country, with the vogue notion of 
'pushing our fortune-’ 

‘And of sending back to oar unde, as 80 <n as it 
migiit be in our power, tbe money we bad tame our 
Bteming<«tone. Do you forget that t ’■ 

‘ jftshaw I ’ 

* Why, William, ^ mee « Worse reproba^ than 11 
I cannot think of my first fdmy, even when alone, 
without summoning to my aiiistutce all the excuses 1 
cauflnA’ 

‘ lly {dan is dilferetit. ‘Wiwn we arrived at Liver- 

r )£ it was late, and we went m bed Kn the same room. 

c»nld %ioi .'jEhit it was fear that haunted me, 
not Sonsetenee. At wterysoifnd in the bouse I started 
in affright t and ohmi, & the middle of the night* i 
heard the street dour and a heavy, stern-oov^- 
lug foot ascend the Stedlr,' the bed shook witijgmra;; 
.tnolbr. lluw 1 eavied yout 1 might have tho!fiP&' 
w for your deep breathing, that you were dead.;; SM 
itilBiat ease I should haveenviol you still more. Bflt 
afteorth the dawn came i mid; by degrees the rising, 
’•hnni,.is the great town; ^ then toy wearied ssnsdiJ' 
g«^,lnto T(ih>8&‘ whitolnwoliif^'I wostomasl* '.. 




^What was your first thought?’ demafified '?%dter 
suddenly. ^ 

* That you had robbed me ip turn.’ ^ 

‘HnJ hal hal’ - i ^ 

‘ The id^ udder the choimitanees, was natural^ 
nay, unavoidable, in our stats of mutual erime; Irat it 
turned out to 'be inoorreet. My sfaaro of the booty was 
safe I and I (nnoluded that,''not wishing to disturb me, 
you had gone out to inqi^ about the sailing of a 
vessel. An hour passed away—two. 'What could have 
become efyou? Had you determined to shake off.tjic ‘ 
association of a comxiaiiion you could not trftst ? '^ere 
you now on your way to some other seaport to e5(?ape 
_|inra me ? Or had you beeu arrested in the street, and 
'carried to jsdl? If so,,would you betray me? 'These 
were tlic questions that ooarsed each other through my 
mind; and at last a loud knocking at tlie door of iny 
room' threw me into an agony of terror. “ The coach 
fener— goes at iw^vel” <3‘ied a rough voice. How 
my heart leapt I ’The name of my native place 
brought with, it a thousand associations; and my dead 
parents seemed to pass through the room, followed by 
every acquaintance I had in the town, and at host, 
closing the cortege, by my uncle; all bending eyes of 
borrow, wonder, and reproach upon roe as they glided 
away and disappeared. 1 buried my face In my handsti 
and wept.’ 

‘ No!—did 3'<m ? I see it now.’ 

’’This tronquillised my spirit, and dressing myself 
hastily, I wont out in search of you. I roamed through 
the principal streets, and along the intcrminahle diK:ks, 
fancying every moment that some one turned to look 
at me, and more than once darting into a lane, as I saw 
in the distance a figure which I persuaded myself 1 
knew. At length I found my way back to the iim. 
The room was still solitary. Nothing w^s there but the 
things and persons of the jmst; and sitting down in'tho 
midst of the spectral«show, ghastly, trembling, .ami 
bathed in a eohi sweat, 1 gave myself up for a tinie. to 
all the horrors of my situation. I was startled from my 
reverie by another loud knocking at the door of my 
room; and the rough voice cried this time —“ (hth/ fire 
minutes to twelve 1” Here William wiped his brow’ with 
his perfumed imndlcercliief. 

‘ Go on,’ cried Walter impatiently. 

‘ T cannot tell precisely what followed. I have a con¬ 
fused recollection of rushing down the stairs; of forcing 
my way through a crowd; of being cursed and struck 
for my rudeness; of shouting after the coach, which had 
just started, till ray brata reeled and my voice was lost. 
When 1 recover the thread of my narrative, I am on 
my way to tliia place at the rate of ten n»iles an hour.’- 

‘ Never mind tbe thread of your narrative,’ inter¬ 
rupted Walter moodily. ' You confessed; you laid the 
blanie upoh*ine; you were forgiven—and there is an end.’ 

’ Would that tucli bad been the easel But I did not 
confess, because I knew, that I should not be forgiven. 
The door j)eing accidentally ajar, I made my way to 
my own quartan without b^g seen, first stealing into 
tiiis room and replacing the money. No one came to 
look after me, for no one knew that 1 teas in tbe house. 

I heard hour after hoar »&lke; the daylight vauislied 
^ degrees; and tehan It became utterly dark, I crept 
shivering into bed. Eafigne, terror, agony of mind, and 
hunger.—for I hofi toiton nothing all day—dhl tbeh^ 
woik i and I was foteid ^ the servants the next morn* 
h)g In a nmfog fever. Ttom that day to Biis I never 
was ti«lted #«ln^ tiu^ta» ^>on ttaeBabjeotl' Myifo- 
presstou w,'tbutt 'tan yagU8.i- '|we is cB of the servants were 
receive bf % information; that it 

wqjneappoaad tha% your flight, I had pur- 

SUM, -to order to.l^rfligSrm.'|^tefc,' and that niortifleatiun 
“otfd-disappoictnibg^'him.jMteiHdoned my illncts.’ 

there letofr fortund like this ? Why, you might 
hgtee ,«i» hteady, and :B wtMdd have been supposwi 
tmrt'Tliilfi'/tokeffl the who^ -'fiM. <pari|ii|M you did? 

'have hair ctRtK}fin^^d;^'spait tillib 
'get^tototeg.-lVA’ ■■ 
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Won fifget,' laid William ganBy, * that I am |iere 
—>and tlrai. if ymi ni* believj your own eyei, 

where i» the me of my word! ? There are wilneisea, 
however—hatki’ and a'ifEDaok waa heard at ^e dmr, 
laooopipanied by a confhiled hatible of email voicea. It 
was the young (^Idren, Iffooght by the niia«emaid for 
the kUa of good'night t w)d in they walked, or tottered, 

• according to tljeir ages, with their snowy nightgowns, 
and white caps tied under their chin, and their rosy 
faces, dimpled with loving smiles, as they held up their 
litjla mouths to their fhthor. Some of'thmn offered 
their hands to tlieir acquaintance of the ball; but the 
nitfgh, shabby, destitute-looking mau turned away to 
pore intently on tho ilre^ although, wlicn the door 
closed upon the* children, lys heretofore accomplice 
could see timt his whole frame was shaken with silent 
sobs. 

‘ I have little more to tell,’ continued William. ‘ My 
illness 4 ;avo me time for rp(]ci:t|{<n; and the ttmu^ite 
of my crime, though at first a s^'ctre to afliright, be¬ 
came at IcmHh a beacon to warn and to puide. My 
uncle seemed cold and stern to the last i and yet I often 
think tiiut I should have found some opportunity of 
milmrthcning my lienrt, if an illness of any duration 
Iiiui proceded his -death. But he was called suddeifly 
away when I was still n very young man, and before a 
more mature observation of the world hod led me to 
pt'rccive how mistaken youth frequently are in tlicir | 
c^limate of tiie supposed austerity of age. At his death, 
I found myself the lieir of bis business agd pro})crty; 
nnd I h.ml tho misery of discovering, by the kind yet 
iolenm terms of his will, that I had all along misjudged 
liiin—that ids coldness was merely superficial, the re¬ 
sult of liiird cx|)eriance and habitual thoughtfulness. In 
short, I married; I became a father; and X-’ 

‘And you^orgot,’ added Walter bitterly, ‘ tluit you 
were oneo a-’ 

‘ Felon! Kever. Tlic fact ie proved, ns you will soon 
learn, l)y my name iieiiig well kiiov.’ii in tho anifnis of 
this toivn—l'niay 8.ay of this kingdom—among tjiose of 
tliC men w ho have worked liardi'st for tlie prevention of 
crinu: and the reformation of criminals.’ Walter rose 
Iiastily from his oliair, aifd took two or three turns up 
nnd down tho room, with long irregular strides, crush¬ 
ing his hands witliin coult other. Hu then sat dow'ii 
again gently, almost timidly, and began his relation in 
a low voice. 

‘ WIteii 1 awoke,’ said he, ‘ on that memorable morn¬ 
ing in Livcriuiol, it was some tinie before I could under¬ 
stand where 1 was, or wiiat liod happened. Our schetnc, 
yon know, was not a suddeil one; we iiad accustomed 
ourselves to H by degrees $ and 1 had come to think 
it at least an uft-haud, dashing, spirited affair. But 
that room was so silent 1 The hum of the town circled 
round without entering it, as it were j tod you—you 
were like a corpse i white, ghastly, mute, motionless, 
dead. I could not breathe. I jumped up with a sen¬ 
sation of cliokhig. I threw a% lAy clothes violentiy: 1 
would not awaken yoft intentionally; hut I aragged about 
the chairs ; 1 coughed, whistled, song 1 and at length, 
enraged at your insensibility, 1 went forth to gasp in the 
open air. No warning my ear—no messenger from 

lleavun gave me tidings of the coacli—^no mystic voice 
came to aid tiie whisperings of my conscience and my 
heart! A dull, gray, heavy sky hnn|f over the town; 
the streets were crowded witli phantoms whom I knew 
not, and wlio knew not me; the rush of the carriage 
wlioeis was as the ruste of. the viewteH^winda over a 
desert, 1 was BqddenIjr.gike<V «* T leant over one of 
the piers, lookinginto thb dtdi waters, ilheilier 1 would 
not lend a hand for a hcjf'hqur’i.tHB t and. deKindtoK 


not lend a hand for a lui|f'hQ)ufl..tMp < and, deaewding 
meulianicaUy into tho bp^ 'ivibjtiii mundi mysel^witn 
a single companion, going down'the i^ver Wore thfi 
wind.' ' 

‘ Then, after all,’ viii^ with Qttrios%, tise 

narrator pa^d,'/*opr lepaWion wan aooidenml.. But 

'huwpd yotrj^ %ti>at) climate left 

such doque^.tefeteiadt^u your ooraiddsiteij’ X;-".-' .. 


‘You shall hear. The wind, which was .'With us 
goinfgdown tlie river, was against w oqming baeft) and ' 
as it had inereosed in force, the proposed half-hour, not¬ 
withstanding ail our exertions—growing more and more 
frantic on my ^art,. as the time passed on—^became a% 
least three hours before we regain^ the pier. A misgiv¬ 
ing, 1 cotld not tell of what nature, came over my mind, 

08 I threaded my .way through the stteets to the inn. 
Still thoro was no wwrnii^ > 1 heard’ no woioe louder 
tluin another among the martibulate murmurs of the 
town; and when a ohttrob clock struck twelve as I 
passed, it i&ll upon,my heart, not like'a peal for tile 
Uving, but a k^ell for the dead, Before the sound was 
well out of my ear, I was dnCe - more in tho deserted 
room—alone in my guilt, firiendless and oompanionless 
in my despair I’ . • 

Up te this moment there had been something almost 
touching In the tone of Walter’s voice—it seemed 
as,if the young children had left; some' holy infia- 
encQ in the room. But here, smiting the table sud¬ 
denly with his hand, he continued bis narrative in a 
hoarse rue® voice, and with an air of the desperado, jso 
marked, that it might have seemed in part aisnnW. 
William in the meantime sat watcliing him with a calm, 
and deep attention, on which not a tone or gesture was 
lost. 

‘ Well, what was to be done. I was now alone—mark 
that—-teone/ There was not a human being in the 
world to'whom I was not an object either of indilfbr- 
enco or execration—who would not either have passed 
me by as a stranger, or arrested mo for a felon. This 
is rarely the case even with the worst of criminals. 
Even ill the bnsh of Von Diemen’s Land—and 1 know 
Van Diemen's Land! — the rangit herds with tlic 
savages when he is cut off from his own fellows. Now, 
look yon here. I \te^^po London, when at length 1 hud 
made up my mind that you bad thrown off one wltom you 
could not trust, and gone to try the world on your own 
account. But in London I was still alone; though not* 
long t There is only one kind of society there that is 
freely open to the unintrotooed; and that ia the soteegyas 
of the depraved and the oesperato. And,wl»it was I, 
that I should scorn such a resource? I was like your¬ 
self: 1 remembered that I was a felon; but-I remem¬ 
bered it under different circanwtonces. I bethought 
myself that every sliilling I spent was the produce of 
theft, till crime became a portion, os it were, of my ex¬ 
istence! What could come of this when my money was 
spent—when, enervated by vice and misery, I could no 
longer look for employment—when the comrades of my 
brute enjoyments jeered me alike for my poverty nnd 
my cowardice ? W hat could coma of it. I say ?’ 

‘You had two courses; and Dotwitbstondinf>yom 
dreadful experience, you deliberately chose the worst.’ 

‘ Tlint is false! It »'« not tlirongh deliberation, but 
in a fit of madness, aggravated by drunkenness, that I 
became a lioc.sebrealrer! 1 was seized in tlie midst of 
niy test crime—tried—and cast for fifteen years’ trans- 
pmniiRion. The judge said it was a bad job. Perhaps 
ho was right; tliat 1 know UtQe about’ Walter’s vmce 
hero became faint The paroxysm to which he had 
wrought himself up wos pmt; he hod told the worst* 
and felt the worst tod he now went on hi a subdued 
tone. * 

‘ 1 have little more to tell; for ns Hook back on these ' 
fifteen years, there is hardly one incident'.that at tills '' 
distance of time and fAace, appears to bedistingaishad 
from aiiotlier. I believe I •• behaved weUatdeast.l got 
a ticket of leave to icon ns it could be legally gtanted. 
After tiio term |vas over, I tried to do somethtog ia. 
Bobart Town; hut it Was not to* be. 1 was ilh^-I was 
htoli«e*sick—1 lost everything—even fam; and when I 
oiifived in London a few i^ks ago, X had na>r;auis, 
even of temporary support hut my apqwNl. I knew nd > 
one; I lookra for no one; I fifit Ukuh mtn in a ford^. 

‘Tlien you came hjihtom i^'Cbanco-’—<■ 

‘ Of ohtaiuing eharity f iX fcnewjio one here aqy 

more thsn flsere. But. this' kpd wto Eqgland to me—. ^ 
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mai, aaxiotts &II 7 to oxuaine tiie lubjeet wh^ irttoMlUd 
OM to thiH £unfd institutiaD, I «et avri^fitna to^ilioM 
■oda after Itreak of day on a ftoe aotomn fBoming in Uto 
modth of October. B^ont feittbing to^deiiination, 
ran bad oomptetoly Mton« anft tAid bii beam* over tbo 
stately and reneiable old palace, wUcb, placed on a gentle 
eminraoc at the end cf a long arenue m trees, formed a 
striking and imposing {die. Soon after passing the 
masnire portal* srhi^ form ib* maussentrauee, I found, 
on making inquiry, that I bad arrived fully tiro hodfs 
before tbe time of opening the school for idiots. This 
circnmstanoe, though causing a little loss of time, gave 
me, however, the opportunity of first walking through 
the whole establishment, hn^ also of inquiring lery nar¬ 
rowly into the state of sevenri congenital idiots, who wcie 
loitering or playing in the yard sidJ^ining tho building 
devoted to their reception. After strolling about tor some 
time, I stepped into one of tho rooms, where several of 
the young iqraates were separated from their fellows, 
oning to the prevalence of an epidemic ophthalmia which 
had recently broken out among them. The greater num- 
bo’ were placed in bed, and were receiving tbc attention 
and appliances which their present oondition iciidercd 
necessary. Three of them, w^ had recovered from the 
ophthalmia, were seated at a small tablo, partaking of 
ozcellent soup. They sat in an orderly and decoious 
manner, and took their food without srattorlng it or 
smearing the person—a circumstance nearly always ob¬ 
servable in the neglected idiot. At the lequcst of the 
interne, who kindly accompanied me, the youngest of tho 
three rose from his seat, and repeated one of launsurtiiie’s 
fobles vny distinctly, and with much spirit. During this 
recitation the others ceased to eat, and apjSarcd to listen 
with pleasure to tho displqy made by their young fnend. 
Concdivmg that this child manifested a precocity and 
irregularity rather than a deficiency of intelloct, lUtfiti- 
niated my wish that his rap should be lemovcd, ifo Uiat I 
could have the opportunity of examining the shape of his 
bead, lie immediately made we attempt to comply, but 
finding that the strings had become kinotled under his 
chin, he showed some signs of^impatiento at the obstrue- 
tiou. One of the idiots, seeing hig^lraoulty, rose from 
his seat, and rendered him the 'mcessnry asristanee, by 
carefully untying the knot. I remarked tiiat this yonth, 
who thus noticed the dilemma of his companion, and then 
immediately relieved him, Wl all the characteristic ap¬ 
pearance of a genuine idiot. I rauld n<K observe ^hie 
simple occurrence without becoming at once sensible that 
much had beep done for these poor creatures, who, bom 
with an imperfect mental orgamsation, have been made 
capable of ezercisibg the fheultios of observation, compre¬ 
hension, and a ^ower of Application, wdiich, a fow years 
ago, it would %kvo bera thougM iifipofsiblo to communi¬ 
cate to them. 

After waiting a litUa irhilt« the airival of M. Vailed, 
the eourteons and ^iritod instructor of tbe youths, 
was aoridunced. I wu conducted by him to a spacious 
room, in which were assembled about forty idiots. They 
wmd arniiiiged alon| three sides of the room, aud'weie 
ft^dii^ still in a most orderly manner. The majerity 
of them iqipeaied to ba.siboat riwelre or fourtooR ynaa 
ofoges a fow seemed to be nOtAuUw than eeten or eight; 
and a attU adl]ier„nambar had pariiap* maohad tocir 
iwenfjMk year. Then wegmiM todieation* of imparienee, 
V inroliHitaty movemenH learionlations^ nm any of 
those ditagreaBble moaning wUniitg sooMli knows to be 
commbn among tbit riati , AA teemed atten¬ 

tive andieady to enter upefiyital^ arispd#^ t cast my 
srye around the room, udth thf iviaw of nscertainiiui from 


u^ around the room, udth thniviaw ofnscwtatningifrom 
u naiMptit' sarsnt. fodtee* us » uve « ^ naenli. 


ttiit -was my home foe wluob I had aiokeued-Htbia was 
my country! Ifhe adject of my journey was not acoorow 
plisbed riU I parnn hme, But when I did come, 1 aaw 
nothing mate thiua walls end tieaa. I lingered beside 
them limply because 1 had nowhere else to go. XbAt 
tod».' ' 

Whan Walter had flnlabad bis narrathm, <he again 
looked ronnAtlw baasittfWl library, then at the door, 
where he saw in imagfiiation the young ohiidrai, and 
their warm, loving smim; and with sra onoonscious 
shiver he rose np, and pressing more clos^ the ooUar 
ef his threadbmn coat round his npok, Beemd about to 
move slowly-awayv The earnest look wjth which Wil- 
Uain had been regarding him softened, and his eyes 
were taSbsed with that manly softness which in geaUer 
wamaa Is tuigied into tean. 

*at down,’ said he, *my poor friend—my unhappy 
accompbcel We were eeporated for the good of both, 
and wa meet again to complete the plan ef a higher, 
wleer Power. A cforamitoncf the most inconceivably 
trifitog, the most mperently fortuitous, gave a difibrent 
colour to onr whole fortunes—a<dififbrent direction to 
our whole lives. As a stone interposed in the coarse 
of a stream divides it in two, sending one portion 
torough a garden and the other through a desert, so 
that drcumetmice made yon a convict, and me—wliat 
you ato- I was placed in cireumstanoes where the wild- 
nesses and indiscretions of youth were subdiird, and 
my heart touched and changed even by prosperity; 
while yop were permitted to pass ftoro lolly into guilt, 
that your more nasculme nature might be wrung by 
its invariabm attendant—misery. Sit down, Walter 
let Us be thankfbl for even the worst ef the past, 
and look forward bravely, hopefully, confidmgly to the 
future!’ 

Twenty years before, wc bare said, these two had sat 
in the same room; and twenty years after the present 
meeting they were still occosionmly there together But 
*tlie same di^rcuce continued in tlielr appearance and 
position. Walter was for many years tlie gov ernnr of a 
.(npighhonring prison, ills copsin (never known as such) 
being seennty for him to a considerable amount; and 
he was highly respected in tho country-eide both for his 
firmness and humanity. 'Diey arc now both dead; but 
though sleeping in tlie same churchyard, tlicir relative 
rank is nudisturbcd. There is a tomb, which is cue of 
the kous of the place, bearing an inscription commemo¬ 
rative of tbe talents and virtues of the deceased, and of 
hie pubho services in the prevention of crime and the 
reformation of criminab. Near it is a plain slab, record¬ 
ing merely name and age of the dead. And even 
thi* hnmue legend is nearly eflUced by the footsteps of 
the visitors, who stand upon it to view the more re- 
. markable monnnnnt. These are tbe tombs of tiie two 
felons. 


VISIT TO THE BICETBE. ^ 

As stqierintondent of an a^lum for toe insane in one of 
the nortorin counties of ^gland, I had for some time 
,folt deriwus of visitiing Baris, for the puipose^ exa¬ 
mining toe metoods toero purrasd for cultivaliug tho 
fbesdtit* and improving the habit* bf ohildron of natu¬ 
rally weak intellsot. Thi* visit I was latoty able to per¬ 
form : and eaniiiforing that wbaf I saw my be uaefully 
mads'kuom In uy own eountty,’’! bogViravs to do so 
tbroug^ toe medium of toe Edlnbmgh lournal.* 

^ Tbe prineitwl utaUiitoroent for toe reception of ld>oi 
likiMroii at Pari* !• tbe ^Ipfitte, a large hospital pinea^ty 
rituated on a ririqgrgrinnto a jlihort way from town, itonfr 
that^toe Froneb Mgin their labOua at an early nonr. 


French b^n their labOua at an early 


forw w tofl lii froHi 

na eisMty aottosd to toms 
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eatoHMteonfonaation, ifheltMf to^ewng pec^e siding 






tratjr-MingaAitat.idioCi. I'recogniwd)* 
f roiously sttnolMjBj MtmtioB m hMvag 
^ * mwkecUdegtea, 

md mwt»f. tte ♦aftU“ indicM)#oh9ttch 

<l«sUuM Kroirt1i,.am^'^.j^iwidi»rljral>aped hwd, and 


<i»sUu^«d 

wogular fo^m ’ Ktid. tMaUt -altptawioQ of countenjukoe. 
Satl*fied that I mw l)«roire «» * linttilw of hunus behigi 
bom with that Hpecie* of InqiOrftot oi^^imtion in which 
the undentanding deeh^not btoojoe dereloped, I waited 
with no email iateteit for tto coi^eneemeDt of dheir 
exVoieee. 

' the r^ueit of their-kind maeter, two of thejounger 

bojre advanced fiom the in which-thnwen amu^d, 

and stood forward towaras the centre of the room. 
placed his arm ofor the shoulder of the other without any 
degree of awkwardness or unst^iness, and they remained 
thus fur a short time,- standing in an easy and grocefnl 
pasture. At the sound of excellent music, played on 
several .instruments by three or f^ur old men, they began 
to dance; find performing a slow moTemeut, and after¬ 
wards a quicker step. During the whole dance, each 
rested his ann cmbracingly on the sbouldS: of the other; 
and it was pleasing to observe the grace and uniformity 
of their various movciiionts, as well os the accurate time 
kept by both to the music. They ceased the instant *tho 
performers ceased to play, and then retired to the places 
ii’om which they had advanced. During this time the 
others remained standing in the same order as at first; 
there were no signs of restlessness, and many even seemed 
to regard the dancers with attention and p^asurc, whilst 
only a few retained that vacant expression peculiar to 
their class. There were, however, no inoanings or gesti¬ 
culations, but each stood by his neighbour, funning three 
lines at the end and sides of the room. 

After the completion of this dance, the whole of the 
bitiys were dtgired to sing one of tho songs which had lieen 
composed for Uiem. ■ It was a very simple air—such as 
those sung by the classes of ll^llah in our own countiy— 
and the words were well suited to their feeble oompre- 
bensioD. During this jietformance thepr were led by two 
assistants, who rendered important aid by sin;^ng with 
them, beating time, and encouraging them in a lively and 
spirited manner. A copy of the song was handed to me, 
so that 1 liad an opportunity of noticing how far this 
congregation of idiots were capable of exercising the fa¬ 
culty of enunciation, lie words were as distinctly, if 
not more distinctiy, pronounced than we usually find to 
be the cose with us by singers, and it was truly gratifying 
to follCw them, line by line, through this beautiful little 
melody. It was sung irith full force, but not over-loud; 
ihe time was well-kept; U>« pauses between each verse 
distinct; and, as far as I eouia judge, the tune appeared 
correct. Inahort, the whole piece was executed in a 
style quite equal, if not superior, to what we are in the 
habit of observing in the junior singinggilasses of Great 
Britain. 

It may readily be conceived that the novel spectacle 
of 80 many unfmtunate and hitherto-considered incapable 
creatures harmoniously angaj|ld in the eaecution of this 
simnle but touching piece-of music, was calculated to 
produce a new and lasting impression; and I shall not 
easily forget the sensatiqns which I experienced at the 
time when listening to the perfbnuance of it. Although 
apparently an unmoved spectator, yet that stran^ mix¬ 
ture of feeling arising firoiir sympathy jvith affliction, and 
jvgdciiig at its relim, was powmuliy excited within me. 


and I fislt the fuu imjmrtooce of devoting the little time 
permitted me to obw^m, tri^ the strictest accuracy, the 
demonstration about’tewmode. ' 

In a tittle while'hneotit the yooriks, >^th a dram slung 
aerosahu sho^deis, adncmied te the middle of Bte room, 
and placed himself kd'tm a^a 4 «,a( readiikeis te t^ 
part in the next. exaj^Cte.. of a marOal 

- air, suqg b/itltatkCj^J^ 'aep^miaukiM at integrals by 
beat ofdrqm v'Tlm drim^ hM'.eVtt^ iSlidmiteris 
a ooh]^llimjp[ot m it' ntarkdd ditgnse j ‘tfbd’^UtkUMh he 
thgt '^Lperfeet poww' 

whilh {end|^^tMiud.lMdd>.«if the dwimstiAijaiftiiwU, 

'♦ t • * 


yet he exeentod-^ l>aiiwllli<xlin;nUoat acenriMmi amd 
evidapriy with oo'amall eujeyiBeiiiki!tei. Umself.^.,t%wil . 
interestiiig to ehsmre the wleMOMi he manifested daitofi 
and immedlatelr aftei^ thathert. and occasionsd kMlSt 
which constitotM hh) part of the peifiscmance; and it'.iMkt 
still more interestlhg to refieot on the consciousness be , 
had, by bdueatimn been to- feri,<t«ctaS to be able to 
appreciate the lining of 'thS othi^ aaa amdcNtand the 
precise instant sriwn hU pasitMqauM tq^Wmieentod. 

The next musiaal lessen ehowM that iMtruetien in this 
departenent cuk be nanied >to * maeh.-highag degree of 
perfection than wecoktld ltora>.aumf)s«d.pe^ble. 31ke 
youths were ^pnngSd to.^ne gronp^Mum tonap taking 
a part of muskc di&rent from the oth^ and eacn led by 
an assistant. One or two swogs .-WqN. surmsingly weu 
petfonned, the respective aeoriom itogtog-^iifihrant notes 
from the others, but all preserving :.ihs .utmost lukicaony 
and exoctikess ^ exeention. - . \ . 

^ large black board, <m which were .chalked, to large i 
character a gamut, uft the notes of an air, was now 
brought into the room, and placed in a conqkicuous situa* 
tion, so tlat each jnipil could deadily stand before it. 
Arranged in this manner, tire youths were desired fimt 
to read the several notes; this they did by pronounctog 
simultaneously, and with great dutinctnesa, as the 
of the tutor was pointed to,ihe notes, la, sol, to, be, A&ei 
thus reading the music in the natural voice, they were' re- 
quostqg to give to each note ite musical tona Aecordiimly, 
as the wand was pointed to each note, thqy sang it. 'mt 
exercise began by first passing rcgi^Iy up and down* 
the gamut, and then they wore led tfpm one note to an¬ 
other indiscriminately, showing a power of memory, and 
immediate application of it, which’ I was^ little prepared 
to expect. They then sang the ato the notes of which 
were chalked on the hoard. This, though more pleasing 
to.tlie listener, dii^ot, however, show an amount of 
iiieiital capabiUty etfl’al to that evinced by the sudden 
and uncx]^cted transition from one’note to another in 
the previous exercise, '• 

During the latter performance I advanced fotward 
amongst them, so as to be able to observe mote aeco« 
rately how far each youtV took his portion, or w!BSil|idP 
some remained silent or not This unfortunate step en 
my part disturbed their attention, and some irregularity 
as well as discord was the consequence, but on^ for a 
short time. Aware that my presence amongst them had 
unintentionally formed a cause of. disturbance, T Wabae 
sensible of my error, and was made conscious how slight 
a cause is sufficient to destroy the order and precision 
which has been created to them feeble and imperfect 
minds. 

This completed the musical exercises, triiich were gone 
through in a manner that would have done oredH to . 
juvenile class of singers enjoying the full um of im 
their facultiea The songs -were sung with mbdk clearness 
and great power. Iiid^ such was the force of sound 
produced, that whenever any of the musicians took up 
their violins by way of an occasional accompaniment, the ' 
ingl^mental music was completely drowned by that of 
the united voices. Tho general efieet. was remarkably 
food, and suoh os would have met toe approval of any 
person imoi-ant that the performers-were corlffiosed of a 
class 0 imbeciles. The elract of music, at all times fnstm 
ihl, 'was to this iiytance exalted in a high degree % 'toe 
contemplation tliat it formed a powCffwl meaiu 0 «it- 
citing multies which othwrwiae mig^, Iw ever have fe^\ 
mained dormant. I^ influence was mmtfest among 
assemblage of*peE8oiM, formerly supposed to be iuKap^le 
of any amount of execution, stiu less ofemy ^{labi¬ 
lity of am>reciating it. It was evident, howlker, .thw 
not only aid each tein With fiill spirit to‘'^m'gmaiiil 
chorus, Wt also that an exhBaxating effeet'triiit pr^ubstd't 
throughout*too whole bO^, welT’eab^tMad to quicken^ 
toe teeble and scanty gefmi of hqMHpOittial'^^r be¬ 
stowed on these forloai creatines.' jpeiat fremtois^lgb^ 
considemtiout toe <«riident-4mi^.dikejt '<in>jP)foifested 
whsn engaged toetog^ng ui it«SM very 

^leasing to witnriipT awoM^t^Uiito 

'iLt if if wan to Wd 
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Ittanoinating: bf m BUfttantwy <son8*i<HiR>«« of bwpfU 
fkwu, M exUMBW ettenriM dark, blank, and joylaps, U 
Woold bo dMiimble to inntitata <ii^ exerdiM 
In a IWtttn article will be given a dMoription of the 
ttMioiit aaetkode adopted to oomiuunicate to the piqiile a 
kmnriate Hf tUnn and eigne, of readbig, writing, and 
be well ae the mede of iuetnutionOpiaeued 
to oiaUe them to fhUow'ranoue meohanMal wspli^- 
■tMte. 


, BAG& 

ffaswE ii lying in the kennel belbra vindowi an 
object withont determinate form or odonr, yet giving 
the idea (diat it onoe belonged to the wardrobe—^perhape 
the onder-i^tblng—of a hnman being. It bears the 
permanent etalne of antiquity, only half vieible through 
tboie acoideut; and is infinitely raggdd, not so much 
from violence, as from gradual tlccay. It is an objdct 
which a beggar would scorn to piuk up; and indeed 
which a beggar, wo hive little doubt, has dost away. 
Yet will it serve us, who ate Iom nice, for a text In 
our eyes it is surrounded by a thousand proud and 
bcautifiil, as woU os abject and melancholy, associations; 
and we pray the reader’s forbearance fur a few minutes 
while we vtodicate tlie dignity of rags. | 

This rag hae a history. It has a past os w^ as a 
, present i and notwitiutanding appearances, it is des- j 
tined for a glorious fhturc. It is in all proliabdity 
(sttppoiiog it to be linen) of foreign origin; and in its 
ooudition of flax, once waved, perhaps, in the fields of 
Marienbnrg. But <$n this wc shall not insist, for it 
might likewise be dainicd by the whole of the Baltic 
princes, and alto by Belgium and lluUaud. Nay, it 
is. not impossible, alter oil, that it may be a native of 
wx own cuniitry; although here the cultivation of corn 
has almost entirely supmsedod that of fiax. 

^^fjgSevor tins may be, the^fiav m question received 
the fobric of linon possibly in the north of Ireland— 
more {wuhahly in Dundee; and was thence transferred 
to tile weary fingers of those needlewumoii, the inade¬ 
quacy of whose wages (caused by tlie superabundance 
0 [ labouf in a kind of industry in which all women are 
proficient) has latterly awakened so much generous 
sympathy and thoughtloss indignatioa It Is now worn 
hy the fair and tlie wealthy, adding a lily-hke freshness 
even to beauty itself. Perhaps it receives in its folds 
the wearied limbs that have just returned troni floating 
thronglF their first bolL Perhaps, after a time, it be¬ 
comes the perquisite of the lady’s-mufi. This is an 
finfortunate vicissitude j for the lady’s-maid, on losing 
Igff Situation (supposing it to be in Loudon), has recourse 
to the pawnbroker for a loan, and gives it as a hoste^. 
Once in his hands, it is always sure to get back mto 
them agaiQ and again, till on some occasion the time 
fixed by Unr elapses, and it is sifid at a public auction 
flf unreikenied pledges. The purchaser is the* sule- 
sbsp’ man, Who exhibits it in his warehouse of mis- 
O^Bsaeous bargains; where, elter a time. It attracts the 
atteptioB of an economical cook, wlio thinks that, with 
plenty^ Ueeehing and a little darning, it>may do very 
^weH tlU helttwxt wagea are due. After wearing and 
mubiugvit abnpst to tatters, the cook presonte it, in a 
BtfKif proud getowmityv to the scullion i and she, wiien 
finds it itnposaihie fd make it hefid longer together, 
in charity. It ii now never wai^i its 
forngritfludn is gonci its fiibric moulders away; and at 
rngim the Mfifiar*miinaa, in a rage, tears off « rotting 
from bar drees and flings it into the 
j.ti _iite tag Qu whioh v* ore nitf ^ 


Ti,Sriiat hash uses hath it oaiiifi at last I 
riitak that thererfs stUl fostoratfonfsrit in itipihsent 
di^graCb-~friUing in tattms from a beck’s ba(^' and 
flung tutn the kennel t ^bo would draim that it wha, 
siUl destined to return into the hands of its first mis¬ 
tress—that she would receive it with smiles of welcom- 
ing-MDsake it the dearest conjpamoa of her eoUtude—• ■ 
press It, perhaps, to her Ups and bosom, and cover it 
witlikisaes and teaif ? Yet thie istbeliistory of a shqot 
of wriring-paper-Mif a metamonhosis as wild os Oid 
ever imagined Nor Is this auusion to letters made 
solely for the purpose of reudsring the contrast more 
striking: fw it is this kind of paper'we manufacture 
Item our own rags, while wasend abroad for tlie mate¬ 
rials of our printing paper. 

The rag before us will probably owe its preservation 
to an old woman who may be seen prowling about 
mysteriously in the morning and evening twilight, and 
stuffing such'matters into her apron, gathered imind 
hor waist. In KcuUand, tho old woman is usually pro¬ 
vided with a cred; hut neither she nor her Eiiplish 
sister liiis much of a business-like oir. They seem to 
bo half ashamed of their employment, and give you the 
idea of persona reduced by distress to some temporary 
shift. In Franco, on the contrary, the chiflbnicr is proud 
of his profession, lie is nut unfrcijuently a young able- 
bodied men; 'and we have known some of tliem dmidios 
of considerable pretensions, dressed liabitiudly in clean 
white tronsers. Some years ogo—^for we have long brou 
partial to rags—^wo printed elsewhere tho fidluwiug no¬ 
tice of the Parisian chiffonier and his trade 

‘ Tlio chiffonier has a basket strapped to fiis shoulders, 
and a sharp-pointed stick jp ins hands, with which he 
dexterously picks up his rags, and throws them with a 
jerk bc];md his head. lie has a fancy, too, fur old 
hones, old bits of iron, pieces of dirty paper, and broken 
gltsH. Neither will he pass without some notice even 
a franc plfece, if it should lie inlins way, tiome of tiiese 
professors ore well off; but in general they are supposed 
to make at the most only eigliteenponoe a-day. Still, 
this sum is produced, as it i{ere, from nothing. One 
would have thought it an cosier matter to make gold 
out of lead, tluiu silver out of idd rags I It may bo said 
that a person who receives dghteenponce for running 
errands, makes his money wo from nothing. But the 
runner does no good to trade. His lerfioe produces 
notliing but tiie transference of coin, and leaves no 
result that is folt in the business ef the country. The 
labour of tlie (dtiflbnier, on the conteoiy, creates capital 
out of refuse. The four thoutaud eb^oniers of Paris 
collect 1800 francs’ wor1;h|>of rags in a day, whieli, on 
passing into the hands of tlie wholesale people, whoso 
employment it is to havo them sorted and washed, give a 
living to five hundred p6rsoai««nd become worth S400 
francs. About the same quantity of rags is obtained 
from the hospitals and other qqutors; and thus the 
oity of Paris, out off more rubbish aud refrise, prodij^, 
a daily value of 4800 franoi, at 1,7118,000 frimto In A 
year. The yearly amount for the whole klng^nt of 
this singular trade is 7,%80;0alt frahei; ofl^mg a 
living at the rate’of SOO from (<» twen^ pounds) to 
14,060 persona’ It would net be easy to asosrtain cor¬ 
rectly 4ne statistics tiie 9 q{-oatltotion in England, for 
wieh us it ia not adistinot profossloti. In London tl» 
greater part of the gathertoM gte (Attained by the rag 
shops, mstingoished by the of a Uack doll dressed 
in a white fic^; and thlt^ fSifi^ts and igbora resort 
with fragatents if sdl setfia itten eaonomioal faqfilies 
of tiM kim for this 
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tvl^irtogt tn them Kpriwwliicfa vtrioi with tbetnipl^t 
hut «HMr be qaot«d M UTenvug twpponM »-«>aDd> 
Theta tnopi dd|TO mfieh earietHijM from the geOdlraK 
merehenta> who'go about froai door to door* deatiug 
*&iefly ^ beften They esfhhange gUei and. harthon- 
ware. and in other iiutimcM oomhi, mock jeweRery, 
and other imaU waret, ragt and refliae of aU klnde, 

‘ such na driipplag, ^ Qnakera are the moat re- 
■oliito hoardeia of dU ntoh matten, although they pro¬ 
bably dispoae of tiitm ia oBotber^way i and wo 4uve 
fc^upiitly been reproved by tbeie benevolent eoono- 
mielB for tdrowing into the fire a fragment of atring or 
im])or, with the warninutbatwe were wantonly destroy¬ 
ing tikO food of the poor. 

Murli might be eidd upon the appearance of the rt^ 
of the variiius countriee, tuid many curious analogies 
might be traced; but, economically, the only difference 
is, that thosu from the northern ports ore stronger and 
darker than those from the south. At one time, it was 
important to the paper-maker that the rags should have 
as iiltlc dye in them as possible; bnt^I’.' powers of 
clieuiistry render this no longer of cousetiucnee. With 
certain Ideaehiiig powdors, the paper-maker will deterge 
the darkest tint, wlietlier natural or artilieiol. Tlic I 
r.<gs. therefore, whieli now comniand the higiiest pfice ' 
in the market are those of stout linen materials, of 
whatever hue; an old sack in this resiiect being prttbr- 
a1(l(i to the finest cambric shirt. Tlic United Kingdom 
IxMiig altogutlier incapable of supplying tiie vast and 
incroasiiig demand for rags of n superiusskiml, a large 
import takes place from llumburg and otiicr ports in 
norUiern Europe; thither bales of rags centre from all | 
parts of the interior for exportation; so that, in point ot 
fact, the bulk of our papier is composed of the eiist-off 
apparel of the German penavntry—cuntinontnl chemises, 
bodieesj lilotfces, and otlier articles, transftirmed, under 
tlie magical hands of our paiaa'-inakers, into a fabric of 
surpassing strength and bciifity. Great, however, ns is 
tins rag trade, it faUs very f.ir short of what is itsiiilred by 
tiie exigencies of literature; ami England, if pigmitted, 
woul 1 sweep to itself every rag in Europe. Like the 
magician in Aladdin, we go about oiiuniig our new 
wares for the old, fllth^, woiideiful lump, which iias 
the pru{ierty, when in skilful bands, of enlightening the 
darkest curiicrs of the earth! liut some there be who 
will not Itstcm to our cliornung, eliar.u wc mver so 
wisely. Of such arc tho Dutch, Belgians, Erench, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, wlio, in prohibiting the ex¬ 
port of their rags, of course iuilict an injury on those 
amongst them wlio would jdadly exchange their disused 
garments for tho well-told money of Old England. 

Uuprived fif such moans of recruitment, our paper- 
makers have been driven to their wits’ end to find ma¬ 
terials fur their manufacture, w^sistud by tlic deterging 
pocesscs to which wc have adverted, tfley now gather 
together and ttso substances wliich were formerly either 
thrown away as wortliless refijse, or used as manure. 
Thus the sweepings of cottsn and flai(fmills, tliick as 
tliey are with grease and dirt, have become materials 
for paper; and this circumstance, trifling as it epiaiors, 
has given tlint wonterfulManchester another great ma¬ 
nufacture. Old rcqpes, dmag^ flux—anything, in short, 
however foul, can now |;e purified and bleached as white 
as suow; oBd instead of thlrowing the materials in a 
Ifeip, as ftariperly, to under^ a process of decay, they 
ara nUndly cleared of the dust by one machine, and 
then tom lute mUliohe of shrode by another, before 
being sul^ected to thtfclAninftal treatment. 

Woollen Mga ore oUefly used at manure, especially 
ia the culMvatiou cl hopp} but/onu dm mixed with 
wool, and rewovm into doth. The fabric, oi^urse, 
il not the stronger for thi/intermixture, but it ioohi 
very well; and manjr a than wJjo shudders at the Ilea 
of a coat from Holywell |9tte«t or Bag Fair, him¬ 
self with i^plBcemy fo ilit wwn-ent oovering of a | 
'Centum peasant. Toe nkme material Is alsb eved la 
ime sorts of tuiok, tMkt net tenaOiMU, {Mskfog-peper, 
tfsli andia gamyeldfofoafrSby fob |^MSRte,d^ 


os a sttbf fotdtww^tf ?• ebenU not Mtber sey 

ohafiHo ths^mUi, . . ‘ 

Paper madejvete dPtfon ia Mid to have been known 
in Oreeoe so early M oentury, although the' 

Egyptian paayms oontfound to .be used, together with 
parchment, iong after. Macfherson, in bis Annals of 
Commefoe, menisona a qpedmen of Bpen.«g papm fo 
the year 1248, but others date the iflvegtion from the 
begimiiug of the fourteenth century. EngiaBd, however, 
was lurnfii behind in the art. The first pimr’Olll 
established at Dartfrurd by a Cterman, jsweUer to Queeft 
Elizabeth, *ia 1.588. Daring the seveifteeath oentuiy, 
England was jndebfod to Prance for the greater pert of 
her supplies, and her first tmjpsrtaDt efbrts originated 
in Prenchmen chased from them oountry by the madness 
of Louis XIV. in 1689. The mann&ohiranow heguu to 
improve in England; and in 1680 that cf white paper, 
hitlierto almost untried, was added. During the, last 
esptury considerable progress was made: but in 1800, 
when we were in the rSry thickest of the twenty years’ 
war, the scarcity of pajier was so great, that the expe* 
dient was^rst resorted to of ditcliargiug the inkfi^ 
what had been used, and remanufacturing it. This fo 
eff(>uted, ill the cose of printed paper, by subjectiiig ^ 
pulp to a caustic ley of lime and potash, while the writ¬ 
ten paper is treated in the same way with oil of vitric^ 
Thus wc sec theru is no end to the foture of tho wtetobed 
rug oiawhieh we aib lecturing I 
Pur a long period pbper-raiUs were conducted on 
a meagre soric; the sheets of paper being luoifo shtgly s 
by a manual operation with a stawo. Pourdrinii^B 
splendid invention of the paper-making machine has 
almost entirely sapersodod this ancient process, and now 
a single mill will turn out more jilper in a week than 
Olio of the old coiu-crns could manufacture in a year. 
Thanks to PourdriO^r for his skilfnl adaptations; for 
to his machinery lire the public in a groat measure 
indebted fur the vast supply of cheap and popular lite¬ 
rature they now civjoy. bo expert have English ai4 
.Suotcli papermnkers become in tlie use of rags, that 
Great Eritiim is no longer indebteit to Imr prig]^ 
hours for paper, unless it be for some French hangings, 
a bich she still occasionally imports at the ^maud of 
fashio'i. . 

Wc have described the fortunes of cotton, linen, and 
woollen rags, and it now only remains to say a &w words 
touching silk. The fragments of this costly fabric, ono 
might suppose, would be more valuable than those of 
commoner ulothes; but the reverse is the case. Neither 
tiie peddling bnrterers, nor the black dolls of London, 
will look at your silk rags; oven the gentleman who 
uomes round with his donkey-cart, and trofflos lUienlljr ! 
with your servauts for bones, bits of metri of ai|y kfo^ 
broken glass, &c. turns away from them with contempt. 
He will buy your old bones by the pound or bariml, ' 
and give you a gr.ud round price fur them Cperhaps as 
much as a .lonDy a-pound)? but he will not Love Site 
froeraents of your once best dress even as a rift. 

xlie unhappy po<.itKin of silk nga we look upon gs 
i.omething very extraordinary, considering the vsluc of 
the raw material on the one hand, and tm lirogreM of 
chcuiisal and mechanical science on the others ^ 
know that the Phcenician women unravelled Chinese 
silks, and multiplied them into fobrica of soch foosg 
tezturu as gave great acopo to the satirists. No 
tempt, however, has been made in England, so ftcr as 
wo know, to Jbvivevfiiis species of industry; 
we have recently heard of a Froueb pngMtor wtfo MOt 
conceived the idea of dittolving tlie silk into fttMWtod 
glutiuous substance, and (ginning it SfiklvdSai-ftwtofl 
anew. This seems feasible enough; bnl ^ nnravelUag 
existing rags, one would think that gt Ujiit some coarst- 
but compact fobric might bo prudncM srhlch«»;wiid be 
found useful in articles less depeMOijtt upon elegwjuew 
than a lady's gown. . , ^ 

We have only One word to Odil, snd It ia te the sesn- 
dalous impolicy of toidtos 4he.iaBinifootnw it tm, M ' 
their transfocmatontiinto paper. At Kssont, the excfsb ^ 
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jSnty is tliree-h»l%CDee per pound weight on the loana- 
&ctiired artitde—•& isate almost e^ual to rent. per<cent. 
on tlie cost,, of the raw material It is to he trusted 
that the.press will not long maintain iU unaueountable 
indiilereuce on this subject 

^ ~ It 

NATURE- AT WAR. 

^0 him who is accustomed to contemplate nature os a 
great scene, in which nothing but universal peace and 
bannoii}' prevail, it will be a startling ossertido to make, 
that all nature is at war. It is, however, not the loss 
true, Tlirougbout all animated nature, from man him¬ 
self down to the meanest animalcule sporting in its ocean 
of a drop of water, there runs a system of reciiwocativc 
defensive and ofibiisiYe warfare—the stronger against the 
weaker, the greater against the loiis. Nar are we to re¬ 
gard the vegetable kingdom itsel|^ ordinarily luoked u]K*n 
ae so passive and inoffeusivc, as an exception to this rule: 
the stronger and more luxuriant weed is m<]re than a 
match for the delicately appetised* flower, and it will 
eventually, though by a power of a negative character, 
succeed in expelling its gentler rival from the field. liut, 
as a general rule, it is right to consider the vegetable 
world as ‘ more sinned against than sinning;’ and we con¬ 
sequently find that the powers with' which it hm been 
endowed are chiefly of the defensive k'uid. Still let me not 
"be misunderstood. It is not that 1 would intimate that a 
real harmony does kot characterise the operations of the 
Divine creative intelligence; for such a bariuoiiy, as 
wonderful as it is g*eat, really c.\ists, and is, in fact, 
the wise and beneficial result of this very circumstance 
—the war of nature. From- the sceiie.s of confusion, 
anarchy, and mutual destruction, appearing such when 
separately regarded, springs that beautiful coivclation 
(ff organised beings known to the natural pbiloso]>licr 
as the equilibrium of species, or the balance of creation. 
■iW-' my purpose, on the pteseu*: and upon a future occa¬ 
sion, to enter into some consideration of the elements of 
rills warfare, defensive and offensive. Some of those 
striking evblences of a foregoing design, which find their 
wide development in creation at large, ore to he found in 
rich abundance in the discussion of this interesting sub¬ 
ject, and reveal to us, at every step, a fresh demonstra¬ 
tion of the stupendous attributes of that creative Wisdom 
which, while it produces a universe, can stoop to organise 
a humble insect, or to endow with form and functions a 
still more insignificant auiinalcule. 

If, in our first excursions into a foreign country, we 
were to see the inhabitants going about carrying pistols 
in their belts, and swords in their hands, or coveied with 
some impenetrable armour,' we should make the very 
natural coujectuie that an intestinnl warfare musl^bc 
going Ml. The weapons of offence and dci'ence imply 
an enemy and a warfare in themselves. When, there¬ 
fore, we discover among the inhabitants of the animal 
kingdom aitf infinity of ■{iparatus expressly contrived for 
attack defence, we axe led to drew a similar con- 
clusibm.v Thus, from a brief review of the defences with 
which’&e Creator has supplied his creatures, we shall 
colleOi the'fact, that there is a civil VargoKig on through 
all grades of<4he animated and organised worlds. These 
defences foe of many 'kinda Such as will admit of ciasai- 
ficAion will be treated of fint, and afterwards those of a 
miscellaneous nature. It will also be convenient to cim- 
tiK^sidar.Ahe jiefensory provisions, of the vegetable world, 
thou^briefly, as distinct from those of the animal, 
altbaug^ in their general nature they are cloeely assi- 
mtbkied. 

T|hmmenee. ImtiUivenfu ie one of the most eurioos | 


enemy] while it ie one which in some cases oxhihil^'in- 
a ringular light the mentA faculties, if expression can 
he allowed, of the creatures to whom ii' has been given. 
Imitatireness ie a eafeguard Whose utility defends upoQ 
a creature passing for what it is not, and being thus 
overlooked by its foes. Imitativeneis is either paseive or 
active. Either the oolour, form, or aepeot of the creature 
resembles some other natural object, or, by.an efiurt of 
its cvvu, it is able clojiely to imitate the object for which it 
wishes, so to e{>enk, to be‘ mistaken. Among insectsvwo 
meet witli many instances ofpamt'e Iinitativenoss ; seme 
of the spectre tribe, or Phaama\ exactly resemble small 
branches of trees, aping them in' their -appearance oven 
tq the very sprays, knots, and unevennesses on their 
surface. Others appear like dried leaves- brown, arid, 
and lifeless; while others have delicate frames of lai.'e- 
like texture, so closely, approximating to the aspect of 
leaves whose parenchyma has been-removed (such os we 
find iu }ionds ,<ifter they hare undergone along macera¬ 
tion), as to render it a matter of difliculty to decide 
upon their real nature until the creatures are seen in 
motion. The Uombyx (juevcifdlia, and some of the /.e- 
pidoptera, come under this classification. When these 
creatures are seen on trees hanging down like withered 
leaves, none but an culomnlogist would dieam of their 
being anytliiiig else. M. J^efevre mentions an insect he 
met with in 11 e desert, whicli was of a perfectly identical 
colour with the brown sand ; while a little farther on, 
where the soil was white, the insect assumed a silvery white 
appearance. Insects abo often resemble pebbles, stones, 
giavel, &c. and can hanlly lie distinguished from them, 
when resting among such objects, even by a vciy sharp 
scrutiny. Many too, such as the little green and yellowish 
insects which infest our flowers, especially rose-trees, are 
of a clllour so precisely that of the green leaves or 
branches they arc devouring, as in many cases to escape 
detection. When these tiny creatures change tlicir 
abode, tlieir colour generally changes to a corresponding 
colour. Some resemble the mosses, bark, and even the 
flowers of trees and shrubs upon which they are found ; 
and so nearly, that a leaf upon'lvhich one is resting may 
he taken into the hand, and yet the insect rcniain uu- 
porccivod. Some which prey upon the ova, or produce of 
other insects, are so nearly like their victims in appear¬ 
ance, as even to bo permitted to enter the nest, and ac¬ 
complish their predatory objects, without discoveiy; they 
are little ‘wolves in sheep's clothing.’ It‘is stated that 
bees, who have generally something to afford, are fre¬ 
quently subject to this species of deception. 

We find also among the finny tribes the evidences of a 
similar provision. Those fish which swim low in the water 
have their backs coloured to correspond with a deop-aea 
hue) while those which, like the mackerel, swim near the 
surface, have their bellies of a lustrous white, so as to 
be loss distinguishable, by enemies swimming beneath 
them, from the bright sky above. Indeed the general 
difference in colour of the back and belly qf fish seems a 
provision against enemies from above and bolow. Thwie 
fislk which live among weeds, have the colour of toa, 
weed as their prevailing tint; while those which livaat' 
the bottom, such as soles, flat-fish,* kc. rMemhle the sand 
or mud. Some fish, as well as fregs, change their colour 
with that of the mud,and 'woods of the waters thss^ la-’ 
habit. t|V „ 

Sirds, upon whoso strength and swiflijMs of pinion 
depends their greatest security, ate able-likewise to avoid 
their wiffged enemies 1^ the st^t oorrespondfnee of their 
plumage in colour with that of the brown fields, or the 
withered branches and leaves, upon which they 'repbse. 


aird'intefifitriag 'theses means of defenob against an | Who, in tlwbqyuh pursuit'aiteirthe tiny vcren, has net hUf 
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eoiReived her to poswee the power of inTiaibility, i» ahe 
hoa r&ti aloug ttto geared atimijf or rooaqr’ bank before hie 
feet f The haw^thua often loaea hw prey, and wheela off 
" in gitllen disivppOlutmout, while the lark ho baa been pur- 
*guing ia all the time only crouching down among some 
kindred coloured herbage. The email birde, when under 
purenit, aeeiu to be quite .aenaiblo of the value of tiiia 
'defiMicB, and aeek out those spots of ground, or patches 
of vegetation, which hear the nearest resemblance to their 
owp colour. Darwin tells ns that l^rds which are Auch 
auieiig tiowera, such as the goldfinch, are furnished with 
vcv* vivid Jolours themselves. The partridge, the wood- | 
cock, the tree-pigeous of the Hast, and the quail, and even 
the tiny toui-tit, are deeply indebted to this provision of 
colour for their defence. • 

Aiiiung animals too, although in a less remarkable 
inaniicr, passive iroitativeness is a means of defence. 
I'he changeful appearance of that animal Proteus, the 
chameleon, is a striking instanoe in point. The tra- 
jtchin, the polwhnu, and several of the anoUi, possess 
the same n’onderful property; some of thgi.) can change 
their colour even more suddenly tliSn the chainelcou 
itself. 'I'hc reader ninst be familiar with the cxplana- 
tioTi i>f this phenomenon ; which consists in the sudden 
iiitlatiuu of the enorinous lungs of llie.sn creatures, reiider- 
iug them almost transparent. The hare, as she sits in her 
form, can only with great difiicully be distinguished, hy 
the unpractised eye, from the herbage around her; and 
were it not for eyes and noses more acute than those 
of men, she would nfton escape by this lueaw. It appears 
not improbable that the i-hange of colour in the animals 
of northern regions in winter, is an additional provision 
against their enemies. 

Artiee Imitalivcncss is one of the most curious subjects 
ill natural history. To only a limited iiuiiiber of the lueni- 
hersof the 7.(«logicul senlo ha“ it been given to play the 
mimic in the great game of life and death. Commoncing 
with insects again, which arL*mimies in a wonderful de¬ 
gree, the firnt stnitagem wo meet with is the mode dmth. 

I Many insects, on being touched, instantly curl th«ii)selvcH 
iqi, and drop into a seemingly lifeless condition, out of 
which nothing but the nressure of urgent danger can 
arouse them, and then, lilc some human malingerers we 
liaie lead of, they speedily find their limbs, and run for 
their lives. "Ihcre is a ■cello called the Anoliiwii iier- 
tiiiaj-, coiinneinorated hy-writers on entomology, whose 
astonishing endurance in this deathlike condition scarcely 
finds a pamllel in the marble rigidity of the tortured 
Indian. This little Spartan may be pricked with needles, 
roosted over a slow flaiiic, maimed, wounded, and even 
torn limb from limb, without evincing a single symptom 
of sensation sc of life; but in its own time, if indeed it 
has not been ton seriously injured, it will come to life 
again, and coolly walk away as if nothing had happened. 
The spider is known to every one to perform this foat of 
simulation. Some insects will, when assaulted, turn on 
their bocks, and stretch out their little limbs in all the 
immobility of death itself; stuil after shamming until 
the danger is over, they will resume their briskness again. 
This device seems directed agaiust that suntiraciit in the 
breast of their enemies which prevents their attacking 
anything from which life has departed. Other insects 
will lie on the branches of trees, and arrange themselves 
ill such stiff) Inanimate postures, as to cause them fre- 
quqi^tly to be mistaken tor the branches or twigs them- 
Bslros. An anecdote is told of a gardener who, seeing, 
as he thought, a dry twig on a tree, broke it off, and to 
his surprise found it to he a caterpillar. Another is 
related of a servant who, finding, as she thought, little 
round beads in the garden, began to string them into a 
rosary, when she found them to lit animated cipatures. 
The puss-moth, hawk-moth, and others, arc catc^illars 
of the appearwitie of witherrf leaves and twigs. Amdhg 
birds, the peewwitt or plover is familiarly known to imi¬ 
tate lamenoBSi It will turn over and over, limp'big and 
hobbling, oiul uttering its peculiar plaintive cry, until it 
has drawn the intruder tp a distance fiom its nest, -whmi 
it t|kcs wing, and )pavw him bafiM and disappointed. 
Its fg^, tiiu, have a brown colour, which mimes ^oir 


discovery among the dry grass which surround them more 
difiioult. The partridge am, to tosa away an enemy, will 
run just as if it wee wounded. Some of the feline tribe, 
and othem among animals, will simulate sleep, until 
their hapless prey has been drawn near enough to fie 
pounced upon. Singular to relate, there is a crab, the 
Cancer JiAa/anyitm, rvhich cuts off small pieces of a 
marine fucus, and fastening them upon itsSipines, marches 
upon its enemies, like Birnam wood to Dunslnane. 

Amumr must be considered as the next and most ob¬ 
vious' defeiice, and may be regarded', oji in the former 
instiuice, both as pqgBive and active : x>assive where, like 
a coat of moil, it is a negative defence, and active when 
it consists of weapons used by the voluntary efforts of the 
animal, llie insects are frequently provided with an 
armour of hairs, some of which, on being touched, will 
produce violent pain and inflammation of the hands; 
and others nresprotscOed by a covering of mall. Many 
beetles may be trodden ^pon by the human foot without 
injury: ants and others often escapo death even after 
being ap^rcutiy crushed beu^th the weight of man. 
The forcs*fly, or Jfippolmea egmna, is well known to be 
killed with the utmost difficulty by the pressure of the 
finger and thumb. The cocoon of the silk-worm is a 
beautiful illustration of this kind of safeguard. The larva 
i.s here protected by its silken envelope from many of the 
dangers that would otherwise be fatal to it. The ‘ frog- 
spittle^ as it is vulgarly called, so often seen on our 
bushes, contains and protects the larva of a little insect, , 
by its very di.sagt«eablenoss, from the attacks of wasps •[ 
and birds, .tcc. Others arc covered, er cover themselves, 
with a kind of cottony or feathery armour. Some roll 
themselves, up; and their projecting liairs make it a 
matter of difficulty to take hold m them. Among the 
inliabitanls of the waters we immediately encounter the 
crustueeous aiiimalS(^'hich are ]irotcctcd by a calcareous 
coating outside; the familiar examples are the sea-urchin, 
the crab, the lobster, crayfish, &c. Shells are a defence , 
common to land and marine creatures, and are in somfi 
casc.s so strong, as to render them almost impregnable. 
'I'hc scales of fish, a.s of tfip carp, are also of service es-n- ' 
defence. The solid armour of the genus TesUuio, the 
tortoise tribe, are good illustrations. Among these the 
hosc-l.ovtoise is wonderfully providcfl; for it possesses a 
shell lu'cieulatcd by two lids, so that when the head and 
limbs of the animal arc withdrawn, it is completely 
encased in it, and can hid defiance to its enemies. The 
armadillo has received its name from the paving-stunc- 
like arniojr which protects it. The term Padtydennata, 
or thick-skinned animals, is applied to those whose tegu¬ 
ment is so thickened as to form a very effectual defence. 
The skin is sometimes so plated, as in the hide of the 
rhinoceros, as to reseiuhic the roof of a houses while 
among snakes there is a remarkable illustration of mail- 
likc armour. The scaly ant-eaters, again, are provided 
with large scales like tiles, 'whv h, on being attacked, 
they can ekvate, and then roll themselves into a ball. 
Th% hedgehog curls up the vital parts, bending himself 
iutvw a round prickly ball, which has not one weak jiart- 
evposed. The dense coat of hair is in other animals a 
defence not to be despised ; that of the shaggy bear is 
used (|^ our soldiers’ caps as a shelter from the blofVM iff 
the sword. The feathers of birds are in some instance 
of a similar valud! Many of the alligator family have 
skins so studded and carbuucled with warty excrescences, 
as to give them the appearance of those'doors which are 
covered with iwi iiaijR. Helmets and bony shleldi^re no|' 
uncommon among fish. ■ 

Active armour is, however, a more genei^ prevision, 
being possessed by an infinite number of the memberyof 
the animal world. Among insects it is the great levelfer i 
of the enormously dispriqiorlianate power between their I 
enemies and themselves; rendering some of the iMi^ofi^ 
such apparently insignificant creaturea oirieots of terror, ^ 
suffering, and aversion both to'man and to the hnite | 
creation. The sting o_£ the mosquito trilie, that scourge I 
of hot and cold countries aUlce,i8 a well-known instance. 
The veuooi of th# seorptoi^ ig frequently so powerful, »S to | 
prove fatal, or to require the amputatiSn of the bitten 
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limb. Some tbe black' ants sting so keenly, that the mea«R for enislung ,Uw niiolla of the smal'or creattbes { 
part feels as if tthterhisd; and there is an ant calW the upon which theyq)re^ R » even reported that some of {; 
‘ Aut of Visitation,’ before which the iuhabitante will the largo species have been known to,(Poize a goat, and ji 
even rise in the middle of the n^ht and fly. The cole- drag it Into the water, drowning and detoariag it.. . ;'ji 

bfatod taawUvla spider, about which so many fables ham - --- ---—*j ‘ 

• bean oiwiulatol, gives a very sharp and venomous bites AMERICAN INDIAN SKETCHES. 

, but .its effects soon disappear. Many of the centipedes . , , , 

bite in a simitir way. The st.vg-beetle is another fero- Iw the vain hope of awakening the conscience of the j 
cious insect, terrible from the power of the great forceps it United States government to a proper sense of the duty : 
catties, like antlers, on its head. The common ear-wig tQ the nnfetonate aborigines who still e*ist 

eaniet a similar weapon at his tail. Some of the large its territories, the pen has been taken up bVa [, 

SoSth American spideo. areso poiv^l imd venomous, a.s j ^ well-known friend of the Indians, Thohiis j 
to be able to-destroy humming-birds, pigaons, &c. The , •• e x. i. .r r . ./r.!— 

burning sand-fly oocasions a wound so minute as to be B. M'Kenney, late chief of the bureau of Indian affairs , 
Mraost imperceptible, ns if the flesh were burned with a at Washington.* We Iwve perused this benevolent | 
led-hot needle. There is a small wood-spider called the gentleman's narrative with 'considerable interest, and 
twidmwK^ whoso bite is usually fatal. Among fish are cannot but lament with h'lm that year after year the na- I 
th<Me torri&c instruments the teetti of the shark ; the tive tribes arc lessening in number, less from their own j 
spike of the xiphnw or sword-fi^ a weapon so powerfsvl, intestine feud.s, than fri.m the dishonest api.ropriution of | 
AH to be frequently driTcn Tioleatly through the bottom n i i i 4.1 * i *- 1,. J 4.u™ u,. • 

of a ship’s boat; and qiany more. The saw-^isb has a “i-'!* ‘’f vices mtrodm^ among them by , 

powerful serrated snout, with which it ottacks, and fre- Aiive to the disgrace of tins national criino. , 

quently successfully, the largest whales. There is a a number of respectable citizens ia New York, in 18 -J!), | 
roundish species of nsb, known as the dUidon, which looks attempted to move the government on the subject; but : 
like an aquatic jiorcupine. Cuvier compare.s it to tbo private interests were too powerful to be overcome, and | 
burr of a chestnut, it is so thickly covered with sbarji- nothing was eventually done to improve the condition j 
po^cd spines, which it is able to erect at Us wdU. of the suflurer.s. Eor tiie lust sixtwn years a syslemalie : 

Othors are anued With f>harp lUHtrumoniH upon tKir hiiB 1.v, « ., —™ ai. . ' 

and tails, which are directed in diffemil ways to suit the been persevered in of banishing ti e remains , 

•habits and motion of the fish. Some of the flmymia '>/ ImliaifetnlK-s to wildernesses bi-yond the avowed 
tribe aro so hirsate with these fearful weapons, as to Tunijs of the States—to be again, doubtless, molested in j| 
present an aspect pcrfei-tly frightful; and some posHcs.s these new hunting-grounds, when it suits the imrpose 
poisonous iustruinciit^ as well. The flying-fish Jiu.s a long, of the white man to make furtlier eiierimehments. i 

stout spine, which forms a powerful weapon. A fish called Keferring principally to oflieinl proceedings, j\Ir j 
the immofcwtm is wonderfully defended by being com- M'Kcnney’s work doi-a not admit of amih-.,is, and no- I 
pletoly niailod with roiigli angular _scalesl«sides having ... -e,,,. i 


I . _ msmes uav.ng j ^ „ j attempted by US. . ne auu.m. ,| 

five or SIX immense spines disposed on different parts of , - . 1 , , . 

1 its body, the reader scarcely requires to be reminded of bowever. (xicusionaUy relak'S an anecdote illustrative ol 
! fee little stickle-back, whoso sharp dorsal spines mu.st his Indian expericnecs, and one or two of these we sli.-iU |l 
ij often have pierced his hands. Souto foivipi niember.s of pick out for the amusement of our readers. The first ; 

: same family, in addition .te these spiny ornaments, refers to an expedition in whk-li he was con<«rnud, along li 

I have likewise a bony hauberk. There is a fish vulgarly with (Jenoral Cass, in 1837, wijl,h the view of settling a |i 


known as the surgeon, found in the Indian Ocean, 
which carries a strong inovuhlu spine on each side of its 
tail, as sharp as a lancet, and inflicts severe wounds 
on those .who carelessly handle it. There is a curious 
fish with green bones, called the Monr, which has a bite 


mstrum^t, wmcn is almost an anomaly in iteeit, arc ^ t j . j. ^ ^ j 

said to he highly dangerous. Among birds, the talons , _ , . . xi. , > xt. j i 

and the beak foni the chief oflensivo instraikents. The was thus dee^ately cm- 

flourageoas little shrike, and a bin! called the American the bloody weapon, Thera atood, treroblnig 

'‘tyfai^, use the beak alone, and with success, against the a*® bleeding, a flno-looking squaw. Bhe was mother of 
r at^Ks of the largest birds. Many birds hare hooked the wiff. of the man who had made the attempt upon 
hills; the albattoss, or man-of-war bird, eagles, and vul- her- life. The deltoid tnutde of each arm, just below- 
tnres, possess this powerful addition. Finally may be . .- - j >— - 


eutioiied the Claws or forceps of the Crustaceana—the 
ah and lobstea Thne are anpendaites of vast newer. 


gmb and 
rood are 1 


I 1 c X _ I * Memoirs, Oflkiiiil and F^nol; with Sketches of Tr'vcls 

*^**?J.. ^ 7 ?®, ^ JPP*®daM of vast power, anion* tba fforthem amt Southern Mhins. liy Tliximilh L. 
used with eflxet Ixffh as a deftuce and as a 1 M'Kcnnoy. Ksw Yurt; Paine and Burgees. laiB. 

- ..X—.---------— —— — 


. 'i’lie autlior, |i 
illustrative of [ 


treaty with several collected tribes at a place called 
Butte dc Morts (Hillock of the Dead). 

‘ 'I’he business of the treaty over, everything wn.s in 
motion, preparing for the departure of oil to their re¬ 


considered highly dangerous; and some of the genus spective destinations. At one place might be seen a 
Silurus possess a spine above the shoulder, which'they group of squaws, and children, and dogs, all seeming 
can raise or depreas at will, the wounds of which arc often to be engaged in huddling together, or hauling to the 
followed by tetenus. It is only necessary just to men- water’s edge their provisions and effects; whilst others 
tion, to avoid iiicomploteness, the fangs of serpents, with {.jjooe.s in the water, and others'ag-ain were in 

s u' r r ‘be act of gliding away upon the smootli snrfaeo of the 

Huarp snouts, tusks, and horn*Iike proccHsca of sojue of . . " ^ , .1 ' 

the Carnaria, arc also weapons which will occur to the cnjoyingrthe quiet satisfaction which the pi-esenco 

recollection of every one. The tail of serpents and apes, ol rations and good fare are so well calculated to pro* 

and mrticulariy of the Marsupiaiia, is a weapon occa- duoc. 

sionally of considerable cfiicacy. The hoof and horm Of ‘ At this moment of- general activity, a scream, wild 
the horse and buft'alo may be also enumerated. The Jiiws and fearful, was uttered. It was by a female. A rush 
oi Ihe lion, tiger, kc. are terrible iiistrartents too: of the ^ ^ tlioiisand Indians was made for the spot wlionee it 

proceeded. I looked, and sdV in the midst of the 
fcr<3e with TWch it lasteus upon anything, that i\^ah iin- ^ , , • ,a •a.L 1 ir . k,. . i is. 

possible ti separate it fmm ite object ; the Arabs, on this wised, with a knife in the Im d. It 

uGco^t^ give itn namo liH a Hynonyme for obHtinaoy. It is then was heard another acream. When i 

a rsmkrkablc circumstance, that some of the Orgctm/», sprang tow-ards the scene of what seemed to bo a sfrife 
or lint-eaters, hare a tqtur on their hind-feet, perforated by of blood, and just as I had reached it, Major P., bar- 
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thr ahoulder, wiw out with deep gaeli^s. These were 
fj^ren, as each arm was raised ill SQuteMioii, to shield 
.^er body from tra inipending knife. The flM| tiirust 
jEhi^img diaable'd one arm, the second the otiicr; and 
if tlif! tlihd lind been given, there being no sliield in 
the arms for further protection (for they botli hung 
■powerless by her side), it would doubtless have gone, 
wliere tlic two first wore aimed, to the heart I 

‘.1 took charge of tlie trembling and agitated woftan, 
gi-vhig ord^ to the soldiers to take the ofibnder, and 
loelf him up in our provision-house, until some suit¬ 
able p'lnisbmont 8houl(f be agrreed upon fur a crime so 
liagnmt and bloody. Our sufgeons Imving gone to the 
village, 1 (‘leansed apd bound up tlie wounds; and by 
tiic em|iloynient of bandages, kept tlie arms stationary, 
giving iier directions not to use tlieni, and sent her in 
uliargu of her dauglitcr and som? friends to Green Bay, 
to our .surgeon, to be attended to. 

‘ The cause of the outrage w'as as MlowsThis 
woman and her daughter had carefully put away their 
suiiplie-s, &(;. in tlieir canoe, and wore on the eve of 
embarking, when it was rumoured among the Iiulians , 
that a wlusk>-dealer had arrived in tlie woods, iiehiiid 
mir treaty-groiitid. The moment it reached tlie ears 
of tills wkicss Indian, he started witli otlicrs in quest 
of the \»!b>ky. The uiotber-in-law, weli knowing tliiit 
llu'ir calicow, and blankets, and stroudiffg, and pork, 
and belt', and flour, Ac. would so.iiibe parted witli, in 
caciiaiige for tliis fire-water, followed hini, iiilreating 
liiiii not to go. but to go home and enjoy wlnit liad been 
given Uicin there.' Slie ehing to liiin rather ineonve- 
iiiently, when lie resolved oil freoing Iiimseir by the use 
of Ills knife, nor some time slie kept oil' his Wows with 
lier paddle; hot tliis Ixiiiift presentlj' knocked from 
her liand, siic Inul no .shield left but her arnw. iiiiii 
these were alternately disabled in tlie manner 1 have 

Btatei. • 

‘thnernor Cass eoniing along, I narrated all this, 
and to llie iiiquirv’, “ IVliat shall we do with thi.s 
liiiin?” answered promptly, “iiako a woman of liim.” 
And so we ili'b The jqjjieess was on tliis wise. Tlie 
sever.il interjirelers were cenl out to semmon in tlie 
Indians, anil to arrange tliem uronnd the Ihittcde Morts 
—the -voiiien luid eliildrcn in front. Tliis being done - 
from eight hundred to a thousiind peihaps being thus 
assembled—the ofl'eiidur was brought from his eonfinc- 
nicnt, and led by a conide oP our vovugers to the top of 
the mound, aqd placed against tlic flag-sfaff; Governor 
Cass and myself, and the interpreters, lieing liiere .also. 
Never before liad 1 witnessed in Indians a feeling so in¬ 
tense. Krery eye of ciiief, IiaU'-chief, bm-e, and sqniiw, 
ay, ami of every child, and it seemed to ino of every 
dog also, was beaming with (anieentrated lustre, and 
every eye was upon us, Ti^y* had all licard of tlic 
assault upon the woman, but to a tiiSn justified it, 
alleging that a wouian was nobody, wlien the power and 
fteedom of the man were attempted to be interfered 
with ; and that tlie life oPaiiy woman would be no more 
than a just forfeit for such intermeddling. 

‘ 'J'iie squaws entertained diifei-eiit iiuiions, and were 
dec-ufy interested, personally, in the scene before them— 
not one of them knowing anything further than tliat 
some puiiisiiment was to be inllicteil on the man for his 
oonduet. The offender itooil unmoved. Not a particle of 
interest did he seem to take in what was to befall him. If 
he had been there alone, listening to the rustling leaves, 
and tlie mbaning of the winds, afid looking ujeon the 
woods, tite sky, the river, and Uie lake, ho coilUl not 
have been more unmoved, lie was dressed in his heft. 
Moccasins, ornamented, were on his feet; his leggins 
were of scarlet cloth, fringed and decorated, Mides, 
witli bits of fii.-, foxes’.tails, and rattles. A good 
Uai^ct was abou*: iiis waist; his ears were oruainented 
Willi silver rings, ai4 arms with bracelets, his face with 
paint, and his Iwir spriniled with vermilion. 


'Attenrion being called througb the various inter¬ 
preters, the governor s^ke, ejqjiuning the case^thc 
iunocenee and kind designs of the woman—-the' pro¬ 
priety and usefUIuesa of the Itrierfemice, which was 
rudely attempted—the noble ohjeet of keeping her 
daughter’s husband ftom juiniitg in drunken revelries, 
and being bereft of all tiieir stores, and then goi.ig 
home poor, and naked, and hungry. Vhat was her 
object; whilst the whisky-trader cared fbr none of these 
things, but sought only to rob them of their blankets 
and calicoes, Ac. and give them notliinV in exchai^ 
for them but fire-water. The Great Spirit looked down 
and smiled oiwtiiis act of the woman, and was angry at 
the bad conduct of the man, and with the whisky- 
trader. It was for an attempt so kind and so proiier 
on her part that this man, the husband ofher daughter, 
had seized her, and with his knife struck at her heart, 
to kill her, and hut Ibr lier arms, with which she had 
sMclded hir breast, s]|e would have been murdered. 
Her cries, .and tears, and blood, wore all unavailing; 
niitliing eiyild have saved her but the timely .arrival of 
lieip, and a blow that put it out of his power to eon- 
.summate liia bloody purpose. For tins act he shall be no 
longer a brave; he has forfeited bis cliaracter as a man; 
from henecfortli let liiin be a woman! 

‘ At this anminciation, the chiefs and braves muttered 
vengemieo. AVe were told by the interpreters they 
would Tpsist us. But never licforc were hearts put more 
at rest, or did hiqie gleam in upon such a multitude of , 
squaws ; never did eyes d.ance in frames of such emo¬ 
tion, nr smiles radiate faces with such animation. Never 
was the “ neow’— a term expressive of iningleil sur¬ 
prise and gladness-uttered with ouch veliomcnce and 
joy. Evi ii tlie papooses, turning from their sources 
of nourishment, lixiked round as if some new and 
bleshcd influence wdH*felt by tliem; and tlie very dogs 
barked. 

‘Me.antir.ie a voyager had procured of an old squens 
her iM'ttieoat, stiiF with tlio aecumul.ated grease and 
dirt of many years. As lie ascended the mound with 
tills relic, aiiotiier mutter ftf vengeance was heard frdifi* 
tlio men, whose faces were black with rage; but it was 
litendiy drowiu-d amidst tlic acclamations that broke at 
tills ni mient from the squaws. Now they saw, for tho 
first time, nnw light and new liojiu breaking^in upon 
their destiny. < )ur iiurdens, they seemed to say, will bo 
lighter, our rights more i-esjieetod, our security more 
secure. Tliere stood the voyager, liolding the jictlicoat. 
Tlie bight of liotb was far more obnoxious to tlie culprit 
than would liave been the executioner armed'with iiis 
a.<cc. lint still lie was unmoved. Not a muscle stirred. 
Around iiis waist was a belt, witli a knife in it, i^uh as 
bnteliers use. Taking liold of the handle, 1 drew it from 
its scabbard, tliriist the blade into a erauk in tlie flag- 
stufl', and broke it oii' at the hun'''Ic; then putting the , 
liandle in tin- enlprit's hand, I raised it well and higli 
ui>, and said, “No man wlio employs his knife as this 
ma.iicniploys his, has a riglit to carry one. Henceforth 
tills shall he tlie only knife he siiall ever use. Wnman, 
wacrever slm is, slioiiUl be iirotected byniBn,.not mnr- 
dered.^Shc is man's best friend. The Great Spirit gave { 
her toman to be one witli him, and to bless him; au* ! 
man, wliether red Air wlute, should love her, and make j 
her happy.” 'I'lien turning to the voyager, 1 told him to | 
strip off his leggins and his ornaments. It .was done,' I 
when the old faitticgilt was put on him. Beinjg thtt4 ! 
arrayed, tlie vo/igcrs, encli jmttiiig a hagd upon his f 
shoulders, ran him down tliu mound, amidst a sitorm of 
indignation from the men, mingled with every variety ' 
uf gladsome utterance by tho squaws; when, lettihg him ! 
go, he continued ids trot alone to a lodge near by, ! 
rnslied into it, and fell upm his face. . An inter^M**“* 
followed bini, and- reportedi his condition, and what he i' 
said. His first words, as be lay on his were —“*I i 
wish tlicy had killed me. I went up the mound to be ; 
shot. 1 thought 1 was token there to be shot I’d ratljer | ■ 
by dead. 1 am no longer a brave; I’m % voman I” | 

'Now, this mode, of ptmishraent was intended to | 
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produce moral resulta, and to elerftte the conditiou of 
UFonien among the Indians. It was mild in its phj^cal 
effects, but mure terrible than death in its action and 
cmisequenees upon the offender. Hencefortli, and as 
long ns 1 continued to hear of tliis “ brave,” he had not 
been admitted among hia former associates, but vas 
pushed aside, as having lost the characteristibs of his 
«ex; ,and doomed to the performance of woman’s lalmur, 
in all ^e drudgery to which she is subject, ns well of 
the lodge, as (ff all other menial things. The whisky- 
trader iiad made off, or he would have been taugiit a 
lefisnn which, with tlie proper using, niiglit have been 
maiic useffd to him fur the remainder of bis days.’ 

Oit one occasion, when visiting the Clioctaw nation, 
Mr M'Kenney was introduced to a professional * rain¬ 
maker.’ Tills qiersonage had the address to pass liimself 
off among his brctliren as one wlin was in nllianCc with 
the Great Spirit, and could produce plenteous showers 
by hia intercessions. ^ ' ,• 

‘ I shook hands with him, and told him I was glad 
to See him; that I had JIteard of liis greatness^ and tliat 
I was so anxious to know the secret of ram-making, 
that I would give liiiu an order on tiie agent fur a 
pair of scarlet Icggins, a jiouud of tobacc'i, a string 
of wampum, a pound of powder, two pounds of lend, 
and a blanket, if lie would tell me all about it. He stood 
up, and looked around him; and tlien, holding his licad 
first on one aide, and then on the otlicr, listened f'when, 
looking well round Iiim again, lie sat down, s.aying to 
’the interpreter, “Ask liiiii if lie will give me these 
tilings.” Most oeruiiiily, I replied, upon tlie condition 
that lie will tell me all about Ids art as a rain-maktr. 
lie stood up again, ;uid looked and listened, and then 
seating liirnself, began ;— 

" Long time ago 1 was lying iii the shade of a tree oh 
the side of a valley. There Imd been no ruin fur a long 
time—the tongues of the horses, and cattle, and dugs, 
fJi teing out of their mouths, and they panted for some 
water. 1 was thirsty—everybody was dry. The leaves 
were all parched up, and the sun was hot. I wa.s sorry; 
«n4en, looking up. tlic GreaS'Spirit snapped his eyes, 
and fire flew out of tlumi in streams all over the heavens. 
He spoke, and the earth stiook. Just as tlie fire streamed 
from the eyes of the Great Spirit I saw a pine-tree, tliat 
stood on the other side of tlie valley, torn all to pieces 
by tlic filb. The bark and linitis flew ail round, and tlien 
all was still, 'i'lien the Great Spirit spoke to me, and 
said,' Go to that pine-tree, and dig down to the rout 
where tlie cartli is stirred up, and you will find what 
split the tree. Take it, wrap it carefully up, and wear 
it next 3 ’our body; and when the eartli shall become 
dry again, and the horses and cattle suffer for water, go 
out on**some hill-top, and ask me, and I will make it 
rain.’ I liavc obeyed tlie Great Spirit; and ever since, 
wlien I ask him, lie makes it ruin.” 

* 1 asked to see this thunderbolt that had shivered 
the pine-tree. lie rose upon liis feet again, and looking 
well around him, sat down, and drawing from liis biAom 
a roil which was fastened round Ids neck by a bi't of 
decr-skin, began to unwrap the folds. Tlieac were of 
every sort of thing—a piece of old blanket; tlien one of 
f alico 1 another of cotton—laying each piece, ns*)ie re¬ 
moved it, carefully on bis knee. At last, and after 
taking off as many folds as were once eniployed to encase 
an Egyptian mummy, he came to ouc that was made of 
deer-skin,' which being unwound, bet took out the 

.. _J _Sa ____1_A_ 


* I wrote, and gave him an order for t^e presets, 
when he shook ^iiids aiM left me, doubtless much -edi¬ 
fied, askwell as benefited, by the intcKicw, to carry on 
his opewilious as a rain-maker till it sttould rain'| 


oummed it with an expression ot great interest, telling 
him it certainly was a wotidcrful revelation, and a great 
sight; then handing it back to him, he carefully wrapiied 
again with the same wrappers, and put it bock in 
his^om. 

^ The n>ader is no doubt carious to know what this 
talismanic uliafm, this thunderbolt was. Well, it was 
nothing mord not' lets than thsA part of a glass stopper 
that fills the mouth of a decanter, the upper or flat part 
liaving been urfiten ot(l’ 


BLACK-FISHING, 

It is generally known that snlmon, during tlie winter 
months, swim up rivers to spawn ; and, liaving obeyed 
tliisfinstinctive impylso, that they return in a lean and 
unsound condition to the ocean. To attack ,pnd kill'the 
poor creatures while swimming up the streams, bur¬ 
dened with spawn, is cruel and murderous, for it is 
anniiiilating myriads of salmon which- the spawn would 
ill due season produce. To kill tliem coming down is 
not less brutal, fur the animals are not in a fit stab' to 
be eaten : they are foul flsli. In order to protect snlmon 
in these circumstances, tlie law establishes a close time, 
during wliieh, under heavy peiiulties, they must not lie 
c.aptured. Nevertheless, killing siilmou wliilc the rivers 
arc legally shut is an exceedingly common ofience. 
Along tile whole course of tlie Tweed, and otlier rivers, 
tills species of pnacliing is perpetrated riglitly, on an 
extensive scale, by bands of men prepared to offer a 
determined resistaneo to authority. The plan usually 
pursued is to walk .along tlie banks of tlic stream witli 
Iiurning avisps of straw or fagots, and the inslinct of 
the salmon drawing tliein towards tlic liglit, they are 
readily speared. Maii.vfish are thus killed wliile in tlie 
act of spnwnfiig. Toneliiiig tlie injurious eonsequenees, 
individual and snciai, arising from these uiif.iir iirac- 
tices, the following passages occur in an article on tlie 
subject in the I’oeblessliire Advertiser, a smidl montlily 
paper of the kind wc have frequently eonimended - 
'• ‘During tlie spawning sea.son, not only the apjicar- 
anee, lint the liabits of the salmon arc totally cliaiiged : 
tlie timid fish wliicli, in it%healthy state, is soared iiy a 
sliadow; hiding itself in tlic deepest and struiigest water, 
now exposes itself in tlie ebljcst streams, with often 
scareelj^ enough of water to cover it, so tliat it can be 
cauglit with the greatc*st facility by means of any device, 
liow'cvcr sim]>lc, or indeed wMIiout the iissistancc of 
any device, hut simply witli the hand, so tliorougldy 
d(M‘S it put itself ill-the power,of man at this seaspn. It 
must be obvious, tlierefore, tliat if, in tlie violation of 
reason, niankind do not liesitate in destroying tlic fish, 
tlie law must bo applied to prevent the utter extinction 
of tiie 8|)ecies. It is not unusual to hear iicrsons, in 
tlieir eagerness to vindicate a course to which they arc 
addicted, argue tliat tlic fidi, umlet Providence, expose 
tlicinselves in tlie manner described, tbat they may 
easily full into tlie liaiids of tlie people at a time 
wlieii the necessity of using them fur food is greatest. 
As well mightdlicy argue tliat birds ami other animaJs 
inigiit be destniyed wlicn in a similar state; for ns- 
surediy no animal undergoes more deterioration than 
aalmuii do in siuiilar leiv/umstancea It is more on 
account of tlielvelfarc of tiie population, than any other 
reason, that wc would endeavour to dissuade them fixnii 
this pursuit. We may safely assert that no man can 
systematicully follow any occupation denounced by tlie 
law of bis country without having his moral nature 
grievously outraged; the very fact of its being for¬ 
bidden, calls into exercise many degrading qualitigs— 
low cunning and duplicity of every description being 
necessary to commit and conceal the offence. It often 
results, too, in the commission* of crimes at first not 
mntcmpluted by the unfortunate persons themselves; 
namely, among others, in resisting the. officers of the 
law, for which, instAul of having to answer' for the 
statutory offence of kiiliiqg salmon in forbidden time, 
titty may liavc to answer to a cliarge of asstufit, or, it 
may lie, of murder! This is not a-hypothetioal case— 
it has unfortunately frequently ar^ out of thU and 
similar pursuits.’ u 

So much may be said of thd injurious consequents of 
Nack-fithing! os itiscaiigd; bjtt’Wp should ,scHrye4' be 
justified in dismissing the' Subjei.'t 'wTthont pointing out 
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I wUaf we conceive to be the source of the evil. Eor four 
humired years, os mny be seen MK>ni act%of parliament, 

I the law has bce^endeavonring to prevent this kuid of 
' iSMC hing. and iriias fiiilud. In vain are the f« 8 ons 
more^orHBs crowded every winter with bhick-flshers; 
ill vain arir heavy ptciiniary penalties exacted; in vain 
are men ruined, Reneration after ceiieration: the crime 
'i.'i now as rife as it was in the fifteenth century. Has 
it never occurred to the adininistraturs of the law that 
thqre must be soroc cause for all tlus? Are they iHot 
‘ awnre of the excuse which black-flsliers employ when 
chaUcnRcd flir their conduct? Let ns Rive voice to this 
Rriiinbliui; apology. The excuse of the men is, ‘ ttiat 
tliey are dwellers qn the basks of the river, and tliat if 
tlii> 3 ' did not c.atch the fish in* close time, they would 
never l>e aide to pet them at’all; because gentlemen, at 
the estuary and other places, set stake-nets to intercept 
and catch them wholesale.’ Such is their mode of 
re.-isoninp; and rude as it is, it oarrios witli it an air 
<if jnstificiilion. We arc not sure that the practice is 
not. ill many instances, carried on from mi^iv s of ven¬ 
geance, irrespective of any hope of profit. If sucli 
really lie the case, how deplorable are tlie results ensuing 
from htcdloss Icpislatinn—a regular system of deuiora^- 
isation arising from the constant effort to protect tlio 
iiiteresls of one party at the expense of another! To an 
unprejudiced observer, it will seem clear that the practice 
followed by landed proprietors, at the niontlis of rivers, 
of sweeping up salmon wholesale, and so depriving all 
alMivc tliciii of any inducement to angle at*tlic proper 
seasons, is inconsistent with equity, and must ever ex¬ 
cite iiostile feelings. AVhat common-sense points out 
is this : rivers, from their source to tlicir junction witli 
tlic ou an, with all the creatures u;liich dwell in tlieiii, 
.are ])iii)lic property, or at least should he considered as 
sueli. It is trift the law has imparted a right of private 
property witli rcajicet to the capturing of salmon by 
stake-nets; but surely this rc^^uircs T(-visal and lyodi- 
ficatioii, with a view to the public advantage. At pre¬ 
sent, as we lament to observe, the populace on thodianks 
of rivers arc in a continual embroilment respecting the 
riglit of fishing, and, as ahqve stated, mercilessly destroy 
tile s.almon at illegal periods. What w(> desire to press 
is, a general reconsideration of the whole questimi, in 
order to allay disputes, amfto give each man an interest 
in preserving tlic law inviolate. 

TEMPEBATUHE OV THE HUMAN BODA'. 

iKdiURiES into the nature a%d sonrecs of animal lieal 
have ever occupied a large share of the ntlenlion of 
physiologists,* from the days when a subtle tluiil was 
snppnsed to he the mysterious medium for tlio difi'nsion 
of heat, until modern researches have slmwn it to he 
the result of a clieniicjil operation. By careful and 
well-defined observations, attempts have Iweu made to 
trace its influence in derangements of the normal con¬ 
dition of the animal economy. *Amoug these tlic inves¬ 
tigations of Dr Davy of Arablcside possess sufiieient 
general utility to render an account of them interest¬ 
ing. a 

'The doctor's observations were commenced about four 
years ago on some fishes proper to tlic Mediterranean, 
among whlcli, contrary to the generally received opi¬ 
nion,^ic found that the sword-fish and tunny are warm¬ 
blooded ; and in extending his inquiry, was led to remark 
that the increase of heat in &lies is in proportion to 
the increase of red particles in ftieij blood: thus showing 
that these red particles‘are in some way connected 
with tlio generation of heat. Tbew observations pro- 
par<>d the way for others on the liuman subjccf*tlio 
result liitberto obtained is, that the temperature qf 
the body In health is not constant, but rises and falls 
under the genera.' influences of heat and cold, rest and 
exercise. 

Thu metlioll pu"8ued was by flie introduction of a 
glass Iliermometer, bent at right angles, into tlio mouth, 
JO as Ho enable the oTiserver to read off the iodicatiofis 


as given by the mercury. The bulb jnnst be placed as i 
fkr ba^k as possible, under the tonoue, and tiie breatli- 
ing be cmied on through the nostrils. If introduced 
between the cheek Jnd teeth, the temperature given 
will be under the real amount, as shown iimlur the 
tongue,, where it should be left for some minutes, to 
insure tliff maximum. 

In a series of ohservations carried oiu daily for a 
period of eight mouths, the highest average temperature 
was found to be, just after the operator had risen in the 
morning, 98<74; tlie medium, about thr^ hours after 
noon, 98'52; and the lowest, at the time'of retiring tff 
rest at midniglit, 97'93. A corresponding depression of 
the respiration and pulse was noticed at the same hours. 
Tho temjwrature of the room in the rnmning was 50*9; 
and at nigiit 62 - on the average of the jwhole eight 
inontlis ;*thus showing that the maximum temperature 
of the body is diigliest after the night’s repose, and 
lowest at iiiidniglit, although at the latter period the 
atmosplicre was many degrees warmer. 

Tlie effect of active exercise if to increase animal 
heat, when not carried to a fatiguing extent Tlie 
average temperature of 98- rose to 99-5 after a fourteen 
miles' ride under an August sun; tho respiration and 
pulse quickened in a corresponding ratio. Tlie propor¬ 
tion of heat to the .amount of mnseular exertion is seen 
in the sum of the results obtained after riding from 
seven teeten miles in a close carriage; whiuh showed a 
lower temperature than any previously indicated, even 
by tlie midiiigiit observations. Desultory walking exer¬ 
cise in cold weather is also attended* by a depressing 
effect; there must he vigour and animation to insure 
ail iigreealilc wnmitli. But the mq|t lowering effects 
of nil were noted after sitting, during service, in a 
clmrcli in wliich tliere was no fire. Notwitlistaiiding 
warm clotliing, a paiaqul chill was experienced, witli a 
strong teiidcticy to drowsiness. 

Excited and sustained attention, such as reading a 
lively book, the labour of literary composition, continued 
from two to five hour.*, has tho effect of raising the 
temperature of the body aUghtly above the average ■», 
while, on tlic contrary, reading for mere amnsoment, 
or the mechanical process of copying, are shown to be 
followe.l by tlie same sedative and lowering resolt, as 
carriage exereise in comparison with muscular. 

Tile taking of food into tlie stomach appeass, from 
careful observations taken immediately after dinner, to 
have tlie effect of reducing tlie temperature: the more 
plentiful tile meal, the greater would seem to be the 
depression. * On particular occasions,' writes Dr Davy, 

• when a larger quantity of wine tlian usual was taken, 
the reduction of temperature was ccmnioniy' must 
strongly marked. A light meal, such as that of bVeak- 
fast, consisting of tea, with a portion of toasted bread 
with butter, and often an egg, has had little effect in 
depressing or altering inateriidiy the temperature.’ 

From a few experinienta tried on individuals advanced 
ill lifia the doctor finds that tho animal heat iu dee]>Iy- 
scateef parts is greater than at middle age; whicli he 
itcc Hints for by supyiosiiig that the food they eat is 
expended rather in tlie function of respiratinii than in 
uoiiipenCiting the waste of tho system. The ebserta- « 
tiuns generidly sln^w that the temperature of man 
undergoes fluctuations in common with some other ani¬ 
mal functions, and, like them, seems to obey a certain 
order—tlie one diurnal,,in connexion witli passive slates 
of the body; tife other accidental, dependent onHrre- 
giilar (urcumstances, exercise physical or nfental, ex¬ 
posure to lieat and cold. The temperature of fkriou^ 
individuals, After working several hours in a heated fae« 
tory, was found to be raised one or two degrees above 
the average; thus verifyiO^ tho general proposition, 
that the lieat of tlie body rises and falls ivi^i that’TSP' 
the atmospliere. Here, bowevei^ the docfiar.temacks 
that the increased heat {lettetratei but a 'idtort distance 
below the surface, whether it arise from surrounding - 
causes, or from exorcise., 4 - certain law of compensor 
tion appears to come into play: * by aetivc exercise. 


• . 
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tlie imlse and the regpiration are both necelerated j more I wjjdi an expression which testified tlic truth of histpscr- 


tromities, and where, in ejmsequenee the exwss ""^mKoL vo^ delicate,* the old man cotnil^s'i^natdl’y 

is eiinvej'ed ami expend^, and its accuinulation in the observed; ‘ and I am sorry that my dame is not at Innuo 1o 
central and deep-seated ^organs preventwlf" nfforuing ^pon )ier. 11 is oniv on market days that slio goes 


another striking example of harmonious ndaptatiou.' 

Dr Davy truly observes that tlie extension of these 


out: 1 am very sorry it ha* so lini>i>ciied.’ 

* 1 am sorry that we shall not have the ideasuro of seoing 

__1_Ij»„ ,1_ l._.j __ Jt ... 


obserrations over a greater inimher of subjects will lead ystir good wifo to-day; but we could not foresee that she 
to wider results, from which ‘ more parliciUar inferences would Im absent: Indeed I did not know that you supplied 
j s^nay be drawn, especially in conjunction with res))ira- the markets.’ 

I tion and tlie heart’s action, not without interest to , ' Ol*. my dear master, I have grown quite a farmer of 
1 physiology; and tliey may admit of important practi- ^ '* j* a roost of fonli; iin«l 


■«1 application to the regulation of clotldn^^^ «ie taking “‘^y^rtruiy S 


A , .. . ~ i* ,1 .. *4araTTuiyn*wicvui.uiiv«rF.iia»y«unaYeiKTu&oi)ro&- 

ofpxorciseyfhuwftrmin^^ofdwelling'rooms—III brief, to »^srouR Thoimiscm.’ ' 

I various measnres eouduclye to comfort, the yweveution , Yes,’ Ihe old man rejoined j ‘ 1 was never in lietter eir- 
I of disease, and its cure. A step in avvanee is made if onmstanees, or happier in my life.’ 

j it is only determined that, in the lieulthiest coinjjtion • You seem always, of a linppy eontented ^iiH[K)^ilioIl,’ 
i of the system, there is danger attending (iithcr extreme, obsm-ed Mr Vineen't. '1 never knew lou to dwell imieh 


of the system, there is danger attending (iithcr extreme, obsm-ed Mr Vincent. '1 never knew jou to dwell imieh 
either of low uniform temperature, or of a high uniform upon tlie d.ijl; side of tiling*.’ 

temjiuratare; and that tlio cirKiiinst.-incef w-liich are ‘ No, sir ; 1 iilwnys tliouglit tlint it w.-!* not. only nn.rc 
proper to regulate variaiiility witli in certain limits, not pU'iis!iiil, but also more pTulihalile, In look on tin- hnuhl 

...L __.. .......t 1 .. . . r,. .. ......I. ...I.,.. I... ..:..i 


prevent it, are those wliie.h conduce most to liealth, ns 
well .is to agreeable sensation, enjoyment, and length 
of life.’ 

THE WEALTH OI-’ CONTENTJTEeiT. 

' Poor and content is rich, anil rich cnousli.' 

„ fnAabi’i-inr.. 

‘ We will this moi-ning, if you please, take a walk up the 
tnrninkc-n«i<1, inatyan of our iieciuitomcd ati-oll to tho 
beaeli,’ said Jlr A incent, adilrcs.-(ing liis r-hildr.-n. 

‘ Wiiy, papa? Do you not thiiilv that tin- be.icii is mneli 
more pleasant?’ expostulated the yomigesl, a spiriled lioy 
of twelve. 


‘A’ch, (ili.arles, if T had no other objcel in view than tlie ! to suKl-dn. And what lim iieoomo of tin- 


pleasiiro of the Walk; but I wish to pay a visit to an old in- at-ki'd. 

ar([Uiiinl/iiice -1 may say .an old friend—who lives in this ‘ Wliy, sir, my d.-ime .cays to me, s.-iy.s she, “ Well, .Ji.hn, 
nelgldiourlifaid.’ we’ve'livcd togetlicr for these five-aiid-twerdv \i .iis, ainl 

■" ‘ (111, that alters the ease ; ^ did not think tli.lt you knew never wanted bread, and let ns tnist to I’riaidence, that 
any one hero. Is ho known to us?’ w-e may not want it in our ojd age, and sliare e-iv en-st 

‘ No; nor do 1 remember even leaving mentioned him to witli the prmr darlings.” Tliat’s just like lier, sir ; she he ■■ a 
you; but I wisli you to aecoinpaiiy me, bei-ause I hopo true woman's heart, ainlBlie'.salvijiyB tlio firstineverj'good 


^ J... u....... ..i ...... 

I aequiiinlaiice -1 
j nelgldiourlifsid.’ 
-71*" ‘ (til, that altei 


i that tlie visit may aiford you liotli gir.t iiieathiti and profit.’ 
■ ‘ Is lie rieh, papa? and has lie licantiful i)le.aBiirt»-gromid.>i 

! to show us?’ Cli.irlce eagerly imiuired. 
j ‘ lie w rich, and he lias beautiful pleaBurc-groimds; but 
I 1 shall not tell you anything more conecriiing him till you 
i have seen hint.’ 


• Dll, papa, you havc_ tpiile cxeited my curiosity; tlu-re God lias made these tiials'ihe means of a I'lessinp ; for of 


must surely be something very iieeuliar about this gwith-- all the good grateful lioys lliat ever lived, my litll'e isaiii is 
man; pray let us go. Does he live far ofl’?' tlie best. He's a stout henlUiy lad now, and l.-ikes all liie 

‘ Wit more tlvin a mile. Do you think that yon can walk heavy work off my shoulders; lie’s gone to-day with Ills 
so far.liuey?'he asked, nddressingnpale dclieatc girl who grandmother jitid sister to carry tho basket. Then, air, 
stood by his side, attired in her sea-side bonnet and plain Polly is the eTcvorest little maid you ever saw; she's iiiy 


his aT||s whilst his Ugbt-liearti^ and light-footed son 
bouttjjm forward, full of anticipations ofdeliglit flrom Ihe 
coniim'visit. 


! ‘Wlkit a beautiful Kttle cottage 1’Lucy suddenly cx- ‘True; and I thinkT may apply that proverb with eq 
!'%»liiimofl, as, on tuniiag an angle of the road, a small approiirintcncss to a lesson wmeb you taught me wlin 
I tUalehcd dwelling, literally overgrown with honeysuckles boy^jd which you “did not expect porliajis that 1 slui 
ant) jt-ssamiuc, met tlieir view. The words had scarcely rcmwiher and profit by 1ft this day.’ 

“*>^ii-d he? lips ere a venerable old man, who was leaning ‘ I, sir?’ 


over tlie gate, looking anxiously towards MrVinceot, as if ‘‘yes; it was when you were in my fethcrls servien as 
lecognbUig a fnuiUiar face, came forth and gra^d the gnrdefacr. I came rimnlng one evening to j6u wiiilst you 
cxtendril hand of that genttoDion, who greeted liini a* his were at work, in order to vent tpy iU-huinour hi fi-etful 
* gootl friend Thompson.’ murmurs against some indi^dual irlio. had eanscil me a 

t. ‘ Tills is an unexpected pleasnro, my dear young master,’ trifling disappointment. You listencd wttli liaf ienoe.to niy 
he ertvd, whiist his uitelligont oogntenonce was lighted up compraints, and then very quietly 'Bald, “Master V.ticcut, 


siile; for a mail eaiinoi work wtlieu he h dtiwidiearli-d. 
fit-sides, we mtiy always finii blessings iu our palti it wi- 
Old) look for tlioin ; and 1 would rather tliaiik God for id- 
morricH, than iniirmiir nt tin- ti-mibli-s In- sees fit to Itiy on 
me. Bet,’ ho atideil with a half-reprcHsed sigdi, ‘ wn liave 
had a sore trial shiec T saw you last, whieli Is, I tl.uik. sir, 
nearly fourteen years ago—a very tore trial,’ and le- (i.i-lie l 
a glisu-u'ing^lrop from his furrowed t-iniek w-itii tin- si,-eve of 
Ins foal., ‘ Our poor daughter and licr linsliand bolli tin d 
in one week of a fever w liit-li was raging in tlit-ve part ; 
end they left two thildrcii—I'atiii’s you iidglit liaA- railed 
them, f-ir the eldest was not llii-ee years old--with no 
i-tlu-r provision than tin* worl.house.’ 

‘Tliat was indeed an iifllii-iiim,’ e’:rlaiii..'-d Mr 1 'i-a-i-l ; 
‘one whi'-hneeded no small e.vereise of t'bri-l lao C.rloiole 


‘ Hut T w'ill venture to say that you were nothing loath 
_to second tlie jiropoaal ? ’ Mr Vinei iit rejoined. 

‘That I wasn't, sir ; tlioiigli, to be sure, wo liad ,1 hard 
maltt-r at first to fill their little mmitlis, and niy ok] 
woman had a good deal of <-xtrn Itibonr and tronlde; but 


II stood by ids side, attired m her sea-sicic bonnet and plain Polly is tlie eTcvorest little maid you ever saw; she's iiiy 

I muslin dress. dame's riglit iiaml; 1 don’t know what wo sbonld do witli- 

II ‘ Dll yes, dear pnjm; I feel so mueh stronger Ilian I did out eitlier of them.’ Jhe old man had by tide time con- 

whcTi we first came, here; ond we shall, I siiiipoae, ^vo a ducted ids vjsif ora into ''ihe sittiiig-rooin of tho cottage, 
rest wlien we reiieli your friend's house?’ w-liieh was in jiei-fect kes-piug wjtli tho exterior. l,itoy was 

‘Certainly: we are sure of a hearty welcome. I oaii delighted with cverytldng sho bcluJd, hut Charles stood 
promise you that Mr Thompson will be pleased to see by with an air of evident disappointment, 
you.’ ' _ ■ ‘ It i.s often the case tliatj^oy doing a generous or k'md 

* ‘Thompson! Is ho any rtdation to tlie [locti”" Charles action without any hope of reward, wo find a distant siul 
interrogated. _ . _ altogether unox|)Cctea good result to ourselves,’ Mr Viii- 

‘ Not that I know of,’ Mr, Vincent returned with a smile, cent remarked, in connexion with tho old man’s liist ohscr- 
Die father draw the hand of Ws invalid daughter w-Uliin vution. '' 


'That I take, sir, to be the meaning of tlie ficrifitiire 
proverb, “Cast thy bread upon Oio welers, ami thou slialt 
find it after many days,”^ ” 

‘ True; and I tblnkT may apply that proverb with i-qu.d 





1 niyst 4 f had a rerj/ hmry disappointment to-day. I 
haw lost a smu of money ¥’Imo1lI have for years looted 
forward towardsMM)sHessin)i:, intending wifli it to set np in 
..JaisiiicKs as a niar%t gardener: it was a severe hlo^^'oung 
; bnt I .said to inyiiolf, it’s no use frcttinjfsbont 
w*li!itTairNi(' iilti'rcd; iny best way will be to go eboorfully 
on with inyurilii-s, and think of the blossiiigs] still possess, 
insti'ud ors)ic.-i>diug niy time in vain rcf^ets. IVrhaps tins 
"moiiej might not have done me the service which I thought 
it would, if I Iisd h.ad it; and I may be happier after ail 
if I obtain an indeimndence by my own industry, tdv t 
' Iru'^! eoinforled myself in this niamiA*, Mr Vincent, and 
1 inn rus(>l\*d to be satisfied with sneh things ns I h.ave,” 
Yoif said no more on the subject, my friend,’ Mr Vincent 
emit amid ; "you made no attempt to apply tho lesson to 
m> case; imt my winjcieacs aid it for you; and I was so 
Ihiii onglily nsluunod of my fretMlnosa nnd discontent, that 
1 liaie never, I hope, given way to suoli feelings since that 
liimr.’ 

'I’lieirvencrablo host only smiled on this reminiscence of 
his eailyilays, and sjiologising for Jiis awkwardness, pro- 
oi-eiled to peifiirm liie riglits of hospitality, by R)ireu<ling 
l>, lore his gill st till’ best fare bis Uumlih; l|fni ■ nllotded. 
J'liis cmisibled of milk, home-made bread anil butter, and 
liiiil. 

•Oil. papa, liow could yon say that Mr TJioinjison was a 
fiii.iid id' yuiiis, wlieii be was only a Norvimt, .and that ho 
w.",, a liclr man, and hud beautiful idoasiirc-in'oundh''’ 
('ll II li's .•diiio.st angrily e.velaimed, when tlicy had left the 
gardeo gate In return houic. 

• ,\ii<l may not a servant he a friend ?’ Mr Viiiecnt asked. 

‘ Many a sei vnnt,’ he proeceded, ‘ has been a tine friend to 
111', in.i ,1 cr; and T t liinl! I hat I have prov‘'u t# you, Iiy the 
bill., iineedote 1 related, that Thompson was sneh to me.’ 

•lint how <‘ould you call him rich?’ Cliariea hileiro- 
galed. 

' lie is rii'li, my sou.’ 

‘ Itow, |)ri]i,i 

‘1 think iliai T ean gneas in \v1i.at bi.s rielios eonsisi,' 
liui 1 inti ipo'.eil; ‘)iujia meims that he is rieli in ennteiil- 
ni.'iit.’ 0 

• ! do. my dear fill; .'md that is the rioid vnlualde Kelies 
a I'l Ml 10/; possess; without it, lie is poor and iin.-erable, 
tliiin,.;!i lie 111 ly be sinrmiiided bj evoi’vtb'ing uiiielP could 
otiii iiiise iniioiiiistcr to bis comfort and liiippiiie-‘s.' 

‘ lint 1 tliniight that I shi^uhi .sec a gcntletiian, and have 
a deiiLlitf'il i\:dk in the pleasnrri-groimdg you spoke of. I 
am certainly diaa]i|Kj!'itod, pn(in.’ 

‘ I did not di. eii-e you, (tliarles, even on this point ; for 
I am sure old Tliompsou’s litHe llnwerand ki.clieii gardens 
aie 1)1 tier deserving tho tiainc of pleasure-grounds, than 
many of the c.\|M-iiBively laid out parlcrros of the wealthy, 
riiey frequently have flowers and shrtihs, grottos and 
statues, luid seldom or never visit tliein ; whilst 1 will 
venture to aay that the goudwold gardener we liave just 
quitted 1 Yjicijenocs tho most evquisite enjoy nieiil from 
the enitivatiun of h'ls pinks and roses. I noticed your dis 
aiipointinent and chagrin,' his father contimied, ‘ tliougli 1 
would not apiiear to do so, and it grieved me lieyond 
moasnre to witness it; hut I have told you liow, wli'eii a 
boy, I givvo way to a similar spirit, and I now hope that 
you will, like me, take a lesson for .your future life from 
this contented old man.’ s ' 


UTERARV SYCOPHANCY. 

ITobace VValpom, in his ‘ Letters,’ relates that the Abbe 
tfinstiniani, a noble Genoese, wrote a panegyrie hi verse 
on tile empress qnoen. ‘ She rewarded him with a gold 
snutl'-lmx set with diamonds, and a patent of theologian. 
Kiuding tile triiilo so Incralivc, he wrote another on tlie 
king of i’rimsi:i, who sent Uitli n horn box, telling him that 
he knew ids vow of pover^ wun^d not let him Inunli gold; 
and that, having no thoologjans, be had sent him a paiout 
to be eiiptain of horse in those very troops that ho Itad 
eoinmended so mncli in his verses! lam {lersuadcd that 


lAmed had appeared os a eandiilatc, wrolo tliree letters 
to the Bcadeiny in his favour, designating the piece only liy 
tho indtto, without giving the author'/name. The academy, 
fancying from tids that tho king himself (Uiiiis NVIll.) 
was among the oandldates, and that tho ijiicen was eager 
for his sucoess, accorded him the prise, or at le.ist tboiight 
they had dono so; bnt, on opening the ciijisnle, iliey were 
not a littlh astonished to find, in lien of thu august name 
of Lcn{iuld’8 brother, the name of a oommoie ollicer of tho 
ipieeii. 

A fashionahle authoress complimented Frt'derick the 
Great very ^■xtravagantly, saying * that he was covered 
with glory, was the iiaiagoii of Kuroiie, nnd, in short, tl » 
gnuitest monunih aud wan on earth.’ The,king, rather 
distressed at thft fulsomeness, replied, ‘ Madam, you are as 
luMidsome us an angel, witt^, elegant^ aud agreeable ; in 
slmrt, you imssess all the amiable qualities; Imt you jHiiul.' 

Uiuis XIV. was weak enough to relish flattery. He 
found ddlight in singing the must fulsome passnpis of songs 
written in Ids ofrn yiraike. Even at the jinblio suppers, 
wlisn the bawd iilnycd thcgiirs to which they were set, the 
nion.ireh delighted his eourtiem by humming tho same 
pa>!H,ages. What sort of courtiers ho had aliout him may 
he infeircd from tlic tact that onS of them, wlioii dying, 
begged pardon of thu king for the ‘ngly faces'’ which the 
aeiitenesR of his suii'ering com[>elIcd him to make. 

This vice of flattery and fawning sycoiihancy is some¬ 
times practised even liy reverend authoi-s. Thus, in some 
very adiiliitory doggrel on our prosent sovereipi, wrilflm 
by a, minor canon of WhulHor, wo are assured that thuro is 
‘ none sfffiiiv, so pure as she.’ 

AltliougU the. poet Young could complain that 

* Tlio flowers of cliKiucnoe, profiisetj poured 
tl'er s;iolti''l vice, till half tliii lettered wuild,’ 


and elsewhere cxolaims, 

• 

‘ Pliiill funeral eloquence ker cnlonrs spread, 

A lid srultnr ro‘,es on the wealthy dead f 
f<liall niitlioi's uHo nn such illuhtrinun days. 

And siitirns.' i^i nothing—Imt their prniso 1 ' 

j-et he himself disgraced his talents, nnd lowered hit repu- 
tiiti.iii, by tiie mean fliit.tery with which be sliifli'd bis' 
drdieiifion>> to gii'iit iiieii. This foiblu of his clmratter is 
tlms elevci'ly touched on by^wift:— 

’ And t'oung must torture hfs invention 
To flatter knaves, or law his pension.’ 

Soraet’-ncs aulhors he.ip tlio most onti*agconsly absurd 
hiiidatioii iqion one, .molber. In this recldess and un- 
measiircd «ay of praising, Jasper Mnyne has no lifsitatiou 
ill s.'ijing of ‘ Master Cartwright,’ author of some to1cr:iblo 
’ ('imicdie.s .md Poems ’ (1 (i,*)!)— 

’ ^''cs, ttioii to nntiire Imdst joined art and skill; 

111 tliee lien Jniison still held Ehnkspearu's qinik' 

Ifm Tlirnle relates that Hannah More, on being intro¬ 
duced to Hr Johnson, bepn singing his praise js (ho 
wannest m:imier, anil talking of tho phsianre and the in- 
stmiition sill! had rceeivnd from his writings with tlie 
highest ennumintus. h«r some tine' ho heard her with 
that quietness which a long use of praise had given him ; 
she (lien redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr Inward ealls 
it, pt^iierod still more bigbly, till at length he tumid 
siiHdi'ly to lioT, with a stem and angry countenaiioe, and 
...til', ‘Madam, before you flatter a man so grossly (.i Ids 
fare, yon sho.ild consider •wlicthcr or not your flatten!' is 
wort h liAfiiig.’ • 


AFFEIWION. 


bnt ti 


qnceYi, on boihg inflinned thht her otfleor above 


clliiig him that Wo somctimei^mpct with men w'ho seem to think that « 
ini Inucli gold; any indulgence m an* ntfeetioiuate feeling is wcaftiess. 
t him a paiout Tlioy will return from a journey and greet tliWr fliinilies 
IS that he liad with a distant dignity, and moire among thoij uhildifn witl^J,|« 
lorsuadcd that the eold and lofty sploudniir of an iceberg, surrounded lijp 
:he parffl^iich its broken fragments There is hardly a more ntmiatiira'l 
sight on earth than one of those flimilies without a Iicnrt. 
oposed hy thS A father had better cxtingui.sh his boy’s eyes than U-itrSM ' 
ipoldofBnms- away his heart. Who that hi.a experienced (ho jojs of m 
iUes, an officer friendship, and v.alne8 sympathy and affoet|oii, would mif 
lie thought ids rather lose all that is bcautiftd in nature’s scenery, than lie 
rofonuT in the rubbed of the hidden treasnro of his heart? Who would i ^ 
1 first aecessit; not r,athcr bury bis wife than bury hw love for her"'Iiti ’ 

r otfleor above would not rather follow’his child to the gr:iit“, than eutoiidi 
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hid jiarfntal aRepliun? Cberidh, tlivn, your Iicart's bfst 
Indulge in the wurm luid gnaking emotions of 
filial, p.'vrontal, and l^tonml love. Think it not a wAikncss. 
God i» love, liovo God, love everybody, and everything 
that is loveiy. Teach your children to love ; to love the 
rose, the robin ; to love thoir parents; to love their God. 
Lot it be tlic studied object of their domestic culture to 
give them warm liearts, ardent affeetions. Bind your whole 
family togetlfcr by these strong ciords. You cannot make 
(hmu too strong. Religion is love; love to God; love to 
nan. —Amerkau ttewqiaper. 

• AIITS DKllIVED FIIOM THE WORKS OF NKTURE. 

In the early days of railway cnfpnccrjpg, we liad eom- 

mencad by laying llie iron rails on blocks of stone, placed 
apart; the engineer did not Tcfleet n|>on the construction 
of the human frame, in which the cartilage was placed to 
snpp<n^t and ^>rotect the bones ; had he done so, jic would 
have thon adopted u continuous bearing. Sir Christopher 
Wren, in the steeple of St Bride’s, lind %liown tlie iidvuii- 
tOgCH which miclit be derived ifrum the wofks of iiatiin'. 
Kedooting tj>nt the iiolluw spire, which lie had seen or 
built in so many varieties, was but an infign stnictnre, 
he sought some mcxld which shdtild enable him to give 
it the utmost solidity and duration. Finding that the 
delicate shell called tnrretella, though long, .and linlile to 
fracture from the action of the w.ster .amoiigst tiie rocks, 
Tijmainud unbroken, in consequence of tlic central eolnmn 
round winch the spiral turned, lie adopted the idea. 
Therefore, iu the centre of the spire he placed Ihc colu¬ 
mella, surrounded iiy a spiral staircase, and had tlius con- 
, structed, if not tiie most liciiotifnl, at least the most re¬ 
markable and enduring of any spire yet crcrtcrl. Also, 
when BmnnollcsoTii designed tiie dome of .Santa Maria at 
Florence, the diameter of which u as nearly equal to that 
of the Pantheon, bgt whivh stood at more than twice the 
height Aom the pavement, upon a base raised on jiiers, it 
was evident tlmt, in giving it the same soliitity as its ori¬ 
ginal model, tlic wciglit enuld not be supported on such a 
foundation. But Brimncllcselii was an observer of natni'e ; 
lie reflected that the Iioncs of uiiiiiials, csjK'cialJy of birds, 

• had solidity witlioiit weiglit, through llie donide crust and 
hollow witliin. But, alHJVO all, he remarked that tho 
dome which crowned the hnin.an form divine nns coii- 
‘ "Ktriioted with a donblu plaW, connected together ut in¬ 
tervals, and time tlic utmost strength niid lightness were 
ciimidned. Therefore he followed tliis model m tho dome 
of Santa Maria, and tho traveller now nseends to the 
summit between llie two crusts or plates forming tlic 
inner and out or domes. The same contrivunee was odopteit 
iiy Micliael Angelo in tlic dome of St I'etcr’s, mid in nlniost 
every dome that had been constructed since tluit time.— 
TIui UniUer, 

EXPENSE OF PlTMJ.tOATION. 

The community at largo h.ivc a very imperfect notion of 
tliu hums of money whioli arc expended in tlic publication 
of bdCks. Sir R. APorslcy spent twenty-seven thoiisimd 
jioniids in the pulilicatlon of bis grand work, rntilied 
‘Museum AVorsIey.amiiu, or im Accomit of his Colleclion 
of Antiquities,' in two voluiiu's, inqicrial folio, jirirnlely 
. ))riutcd during tho years i 7!)4 and 1 ) 103 . There was an 
i e.vpenditui(i, and oonscqiicnt risk, of twenty tlumsand 
pounds on Ur Dibdeu's four works, ‘ Tlie Spencer Lif rary,’ 

* ACdes Altlioiqiiaiin-,' ‘ Bibliographical Dccaiiieron,' and 
‘ Bibliographical Tour.’ l)r Edmund (.'astell exjicnded Iiis 

1 1 whole fortune, twelve thousand pounds, on ids ‘ Lexieoii 
j * llcptaglotton,' 1 6 ( 5 .'); and he also lost his sigliT in pi-e- 
paring the work, to wkicli ho is said to have devoted 
i eighteen hours daily for seventeen years. Dr Barnes spent 
his whole fortune on his admirable and learned edition of 
I • I loiner’s Works,’ published in twq quarto volumes in 17 li. 
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THE SONG OF THE SW&RD. ® 

A PA^tiDY ON ^HR * ROMO OP TH^NIflRTs* 

Wkarv, and woiindo<l, and win, 

• Wounded, and ready to die, 

A soldier Wiry left, all alone and forlcrnV*"“V'”*^« 
On the field of the battle to lie. r 

Tho dead and the dying alone 
Could their prcauiire und ]>ity niVord; 

Whllat, with a Mtd und a temblc tone, 

Jlo i*ang tho aong of tlie sword. 

Fight—fight—fight! 

Thoughll thousand fathore dio; . 

Flghi^flght-flgbt! , 

Though thousands of children cry; • 

Fight—light^flgfat 1 
Whilst mothers ami wives lament; 

And fight—fight—fight! * 

Whilst millions of^oney arc spent, 
right-fight-tlght! 

Should the eausi^ bo foul or fair; 

Though all thal’h goJnod Ih an empty name 
And a too gicut to boar: 

All empty name and a peltry fumo, 

And lhuui>tttulb lying dead, 

Whilst everj* glorious victory 
Must raise the price of liieud. 

War—war—war * 

Firo, and fainiiic, niid sword ; 

Dowilate hcUls, and dOMOlati' lowiih, 

And tlioiiMinilH Hcalteroil abroad. 

With never a home and never a slK'd: 

Whilst kingdoms pi'risli and fall. 

And hundreds of thouMUids oi^ lying do.'id. 

And all—fur nothing at all. 

• War—wai—war! 

MiiiaUet, and powder, and ball: 

All! wh.at do we figlii mi for * 

Ah ' why have we hat tto^ at all ? 

'Tis juRtiee iniist bi* lUino, they say, 

Tho nationN hoiiotir to Keep; 

Alas! that Jiistioc it, m) dear, 

Ami human life so cheap. ^ 

War—war—war! 

Misery, luuribr, anil uriiiic. 

Are all the hlesnngs I've seen in thro 
l''roin my youth tu tho prcKOut lime ; 

Mihury, uinrder, and ernno— 

Crime, inisory, murder, and wo; 

Ah' would 1 had known m tiiy yuimgcr days 
A tenth of what in^ 1 kuuw f 
Ah ! had I but knonn in my happier days, 

In my himrs of Imyish gleo, 

A tenth of the horro9i and crime of war— 

A tithe of Its niibory I 
I now had been joining u happy band 
of wife and children dear, 

And I had dieti in my native land, 

Instead of dying here. 

And many a long day of wo, 

And slceplew rnghts untold. 

And drenching rain, and drifting sn^w, 

And wcanncHK, famine, and cold; 

And worn-oiit limbh, and scliuig heart. 

And grief too great to tell, 

Afid hlec'ding wound, and piercing smart. 

Had 1 escaped full well. 

Weary, and w'ounded, and worn, 

Wounded Sand ready to dic,^ 

A«oldicr they ifft, all alone and forlorn, 

On the ficlil of the buttle to lie. 

The dead and the dying ahmo 
Could their presence und pity afford; 

Whilst thus, with a Ad and a terrible tone, 

(Oh, w'ould that UiCbu truths wore inoro pei'- 
fccUy known!) 

lie sang tho song oi tlie sword. 
i*aW. rAcir^'iTM. 


jj was the uimcrtaltitig of (hiy Michel le Jay, an advocate of 
< i PariK, Who, hnrii^ spent his fortune on its completion, de- 
}^>lined Cardinal Richellen's offer to nay park of tho cxfKtm 
I diturc, on condition of tlic work heing allowed to come 
j forth ill Ills name, preferring to submit to poverty rather 
if to Rhare with any one the glory of ro groat an enter- 
J prise. Mr Jnngmann, a zealous Bohemian patriot, has 
I lately Wild a vineyard to defray the expense of publi^ing 
a dictionary of his native language. In Kngland, the ex* 

I pense of publishing would bo oonsideTahly lessened by the 
: remoml of the nearly thirty per cent, tax on paper, and. 
the hundred \m‘ cent, tax on advefUBcmcnt& 


NOTiS.\ 

Finding the interestu of a «mtribi||or concerned in the matter, 
we take leave to state that a note to a tale entitled Iicxi 0 / A’/a, in 
Nn. 457 of the Journal, was erroneous regarding the authorship of 
that Btoio'. It in said tohavebi'on by a iwrsmt deooased, fn»m whom 
we liprrccelvcd another Rtni'^ontUled Th^JpmOfg; tho fact being, 
u we afterwards dlBcoTenHl, that the papi’T was contributed by a 
ttifferont person. * 


Fubllshod by W. ft K. Chamskas, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
■old by J). CiiAtiBKoa, Sit Miller Btiraet, iSlasgSw; W. S. Orr, 
147 Strand, and Amen Corner, London; and J. M^GrAaiiAN, 
SI D’OUrr Street, Uublln.-^'Frinted bv W. und li. CuAlasRa, 
Edinburgh. * ’ ^ 
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C i: R I O S 1 T Y. 

1 ('I’liioHiTv, or tlu! dosire of knouiA^, is an instinct not 
))i rnliar to tlic lininan race, altbouf'U in tlij loiver :iui- 
, iiial.“, as in some of our own siiccics. it is iwinded 
liy till' general narrowness of the intcllecl.. An .'qic, 
for instance, i.s satisfied W'ltli ins examination of a 
partii'ular (.hjeet ; and altiiougli addicted more to the 
analyli! al tliaii tlie syntlictical process, he conteniplate.s 
! ni.selv Its parts, and recognises llicm again wlicn lie 
ineels them as a wjiole. Rut this study leads to no 
re>ults heyond fun or mischief. The 8te|i iu^nowleiige 
lie iias gained does not <-onduct him onwards. Ills in¬ 
quiry termitiafcs wlicu the immediate questiou is aii- 
sMcred; and ids ^agrant curiosity flits away to other 
obieet.s. 

Ill .some porUons of tlie human species W'e observe 
nearliAlie same tiling. Ttie curiosity, for instance, wideli 
juies into the domestic allairsaof other people, which 
p.iiits to know the price of a bonnet, or the arraiigeiiTent 
of a dinner, is the same natural instinct neutrultsad for 
all guild iiiiriioses by the same intellectn.al weakiies.s. 
If it were eapahle of going furtiier—of being led on, 
step 1)1 step, from specialities to generals—of theorising 
an individual character friqji tiie minute ilclails of lile 
-and ascending llieiii'c to speculations on Jie moral 
status and destiny of the species—then would this kind 
of curiosity, however annoying and vexatious in its 
e.xcrci.se, Ixi taken out of the category of vulgar imtincts 
coinitioii to men and animals, vmd become one of the 
great agente in the progress of the human race. 

I do not cuthpluia of people for seeking to learn even 
the most trifling particulars of my domestic eeonoiiiy ; 
but f wi.sh to know wiiat they mean to do»witli tliein 
wlicii obtained. (if what use arc the scrajis of iiifornia- 
tion they collect avith so much trouble? llave they 
displayed in the pursuit anythirfg more tliaji the uiirci 
fleeting ingenuity of the ape? Are they’ capable of 
turning their acquisitions to any v'iser or nion* useful 
necount ? Rut the parallel 4s closer still; for in nine 
casc.s out of ton the proceedings of the two animals, 
higher and lower, tend to niiscliief. Tlie same weak¬ 
ness o^ character wliich leads people to waste tiicir 
iiiiiul.s ill such paltry inquisitiveness, prevents tlicm 
from keeping t« tlicmselvcs what they may liave gained. 
Tliey are afllicled svith an incontinence, of knowledge, 
and to such an extent, that its acquisition would give 
little pleasure but for the prospect of nttailing it Hqpcc 
gossip, scandal, slander, are the usual attendants upAi 
idle curio.sity; and an imbecility becomes formidable 
w I'ieh would otUcrwir« be only pitied or despised. , 
'Ascending tirom this limited curioaily, we arrive, a 
degree higher ]i%rhaps, at passive cariosity—a passion, 
or rating habit, whiob abstracts itself Aom the things 
and pewons of life, to \ix uiion imaginary beings, and 


trace witli eqgcr interest the thread of a iicUtious nar- 
rati'^c. It happens, fortimately, that this taste is not 
olw.ayr inconsistent vrith a proper attention to the real 
business of society; fur nil studen^ of the kind do not 
imagine, with the jaiet (iray, that supreme beatitude 
ednsists in lounging upon a .sofa morning, noon, and 
night, and rending etern.sl new roniaiiees. Some study 
.such productions as works of art; others peruse them 
for occasional recreation; and a few have recourse to 
them, nF*a more innoeeut kind of drain-driiiking, in 
those pauses of the W'orld when their jaded minds would 
ollienvi.se prey nixm themselves. Still, there is no 
doubt tliat vast numbers of weak mindJ^ in all civilised 
countries, look to tliiun for nearly their sole intellectual 
food, in k’rariee, England, Oennany-»the most literary 
.snd enlightened iiatiun.s in Ilnroiie—tlie press teems with 
tlic fantastic brood; and ^ (Ihiun, where onc-tliird part 
of luuiikiiid road, if tliey do not speak, one universal 
langiisge, fiction is the .grand staple of tlie national 
literature. 

Tills ]i.'i!,sh'fc curiosity, like the limited curiosity al¬ 
ready described, is confined the general weakness of 
I tile cliarnctcr of wliieh it forms a park Were it other¬ 
wise, it wihild infallibly lead to tlie study of history, 
whicli is still only narrative, altiiougli of a iiigher kind, 
unfolding the destinies of men, not in little groujis, but in 
large aggregates, and de.".cribing the action and reaction 
of individuals and niasaos. I am not sure, however, 
tliat a dista.ste for liistory i.s tlie result of roimiiice read¬ 
ing. Tlie distaste idready exists in tlie weaknoss of 
the c.liaract-'r, and roinanecs serve only to fill a mind 
which is of too confined a calibre to admit history. • 

As we a.i-eend Iiighcr, we find tlie same instinct as¬ 
suming a more and niiw'. iniportant character. No 
lunger confined to tile investigation of a neighbour's 
domestic afl'.iirs, or fixed to tlic sofa in the lazy para¬ 
dise of^Ue poet, it is hus)mg itself with the courses 
of the ‘uars, tracing the aflimlies of c.irthly bodies, or 
plungiiig into the dcptlis of tlie human understanding. 
Tins mui'iU chameleon takes its hue from the mind in * 
which it fives. The sciences liad probably all their 
origin in mere corios?ty, and often curiosity of a kind 
quite irrespective, of eventual advantage. The groat 
men whose genius has tgilightened tlie world did not 
set about tlieir tiis^like bue of tlic advertisers liritisli 
plate, who kindly took the trouble the other d.sy of ‘dis¬ 
covering’ this substitute for silver on complaints reach¬ 
ing his oars of the frequency of thefts of the real metal! 
Attracted at first by accident to a pursuit consonant to 
%eir genius, they ascended, stage by stage, by unwearied 
perseverance; and thus the little seeker of daisies and 
buttercups became in time a distinguished botanist; 
and tlio juvenile rabbit-keeper extended gradually his 
care over the whole animal kingdom, and enlighluneil 
the world on the classifications of zoology. In such 












cases tliB projiress of the individual is not owing inenSy 
to stronger curiosity, hut to general strength jf clm- 
riKiter, which impels him to press onwards and upwards 
fnuii every new acquisition. Without this his curiosity 
would never have led him heyond the meadow or the 
rabbi t-hutcli. 

It it hardly necessary to enlarge upon tlitf wise pro¬ 
vision of n.'ftare in endowing dilRjrent men with taluiits 
and propensities of n different kind. A very striking 
analogy might he drawn in tins respect between the 
.intellectual and the physical world; in beth of wliich 
are toils of such dilTercnt capiicitigs siiid aptitudes, as to 
supply, in ‘the aggregate, tiie varied viants and wishes 
of the whole world. Education in the one is vphat cul¬ 
tivation is in the other; and it should not he forgotten 
of both, that wherever the weeds are strong, useful 
Iilants will grow; and that the soil which is rioli eiioufili 
to produce articles of mere taste and<ux»ry, will yield 
as easily to our demands thcftseful and tia; adiniraijdc. 

The progress and victorie.s of curiosity in the iwesent 
age arc reckoned niarvcllous; but the iqjirvcl is per¬ 
fectly susceptible of explniiatiBii. Tu loriuer tiiiies, 
owing to the liniih'd ditrusion of IxMilts, men worked in 
a great measure alone: each was mainly dependent 
upon his own experienee, receiving lint little assistaiKic 
from that of others; and thus tlu; !ua)u;siti(H)s of a life¬ 
time .added comparatively little to the general stock of 
knowledge, llie workers in those days, owiC.g to tlie 
w.ant of education, were few; and tlius science, like the 
Scriptural seed scattered by the sower, lell among 
thorns and stony places, and comparatively little ni) 0 !i 
ground adapted ibr its reception. All this was changed 
by the mere invuntien of a meehanieal :'.rt o.ertaiiily not 
remarkable for e,omplie;ition or ii)geuuit,y. Itooks were 
nmitiplied by the press, and knowledge gradually pene¬ 
trated throughout tlie holes and (“ort'.ers of society. The 
mind of Enrojie awoke slowly from its .‘-luniher. and 
the movement became qniekef and (|uiid;er every year, 
till we are norr confounded by its r.aiiidity. IJow could 
it be othenrise? If a give.n number of minds prodne-d 
HO much, what will not l:^roduecd when that numlKir 
is multiplied by many thousands ? lint hiHiks, besides, 
serve as stages in our onward progress. Ko man has 
now to plena.' the wilderness for himself; the track is 
distinctly laid down, and his own difticulties and ser¬ 
vices only commeoec when he has reached the farthest 
point attained by his predeei'ssors. 

Tiot us not despise « ven the errors of the pioneers of 
science. Everything with tliem was a wonder and a 
mystery. Their new-born curiosity led the m, like tlie 
wandering knights of old, to plunge into the deptlis 
of^jirimeval W'oods, and sound the horn at tlie gate of 
cnehanted castles. They traced a ghastly Vomiexion 
iietween the materi.al and iiiimaterial w-orld, demanding 
Biihstano.' from shadows, and eonfoiinding things witii 
words. Their mistakc.s, liowover. became our guide, 
and their darkness our light. We no longer waste, our 
energioa in the pursuit of phantoniR, being Repainted 
with mightier genii than those sought in vahi to be 
evoked by our ancestors. Even the gods and goddesses 
of mytlnilogy, the personified elements of nature, are 
no longer our roasters, but onr slaves. And^Jhis sacred 
thirst of knowledge can never li» qneiiched; for every 
draught we take, while it appi'iises tlie pain, only in¬ 
creases the rage. Who shall say where that magnifi- 
e«nt curiosity, which is the g^at di4inctive feature of 
the agtfc shall stop, or where its discoveries will end ? 
A pliilosopher of our own day laughed to scorn the fan¬ 
tastic idea of lighting the streets with gas, and another 
demonstrated tho folly of trying to cross the ocean by 
means of sti'am. But onr practical men attempted those 
“f^mpossibihties, ‘ yen, got the better of them.’ Wc novi 
not only rush through the country, from end to end, at 
several tiipes the rate of the mail-coach pace, which 
was in its time the admiration of Europe, but we send 
before us, as an avant-courler, one of tlie dainty spirits 
of nstore, yho could put a (prdie round the earth in less 
than a second. .If an arm of tho sea interpose, our coni- 
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mguications need not wait fur steam, already too T low 
for niir proud Jmpatiigice: our commands are trans¬ 
mitted through the liody of the watcas wiUi a velocity 
whici piocks the lazy flight of a cam#n ball! 

Such things seem w'onderful to us, but tlioy w;!^l I'S 
a very simple matter for posterity. The orfflo of the 
progress of invention and discovery is neither aritli- 
metieul nor geometrical. In onr generation wc call it 
marvellous—what will it be in the next? If tlic art of 
piinting eonfessedb' performed such mighty tilings when 
its benefits were fonfiued to tlie few, what will it do 
now that tlicy arc difFused .among tlic multitude ? flow 
many minds, tliat would otherwise have slejit lor fiver, 
aru lit this moment nwakeipng tu iutelleetual life under 
the itiHueiiee of the ehe^ press of Gteat Britiiin ! And 
the work, lie it remeiiihceed, to which the.se minds are 
called is mtUmiU'd. Tliere can be no glut of labour, for 
we are only at tlie opening of that eternal quarry, the 
riches and extent of which are beyond all imieriiiation. 

But nature, however wonderful, i.s always Bi!nj))i'. 
The great aeciit she employs in the human ehiiraeU'i' is 
merely V elffdirected enriosity—a fact uliieli mii-l. be 
familiar tu intelligent parents, and the oli.servmit :n- 
Htruelors of youth. 'J’lie hoy’s tastes Ix'couie the ni; ’!’.•> 
fiusiness, and wo to tlioso who fail tu mould and l.aiii 
the former wlii'ii as yi't they are soft and dni'lile en-mjili 
to be acted upon by Edueutioii. 


cTEE TWO AUN'i'S. 

A TAl.e. 

IIowEVKit neeessi'ry it may be to use, the eiirb v.itii 
lu'ys, there should, we think, tie a leaning to niikl jirin- 
niples 111 the edueatioii of girls. 'I’lie eharaeter to la’ 
dealt with in the latter case i.s nsii.dly *f a kim^vliieh 
only e:m he nurtured into perl'eetion by gentle treat¬ 
ment, and v.-e never ye# knew a female heart to posse.ss 
any viihin whieli was only to lie operated upon tlirougli 
the medium of fear. 'J'o mothers of the middle clas.ses 
especially, where individuality of eharaeter is of iiopoi- 
t:inee, ve would say, treat your daughters with all the 
iiidiilgenee that may' seiin lit all consistent with a pru¬ 
dent eautioii. 'I’eai'li them, by kindness, to he generous- 
hearted, unsusjneiouR, trusting, loving; let a. e.oiis('ioin- 
lu'ss that you wish, even in trifles, to make them liajqiy, 
strengthen tlie spring of hope in their minds, so that 
this clastic feeling, surviving the. ignonuiee of tlieir 
ehildluiod, iii’d growing with their growth, may carry 
tiiem forwiirtl through njiiny a jiriv.ation, many a subse¬ 
quent trial; and then, even if none hut adverse circum¬ 
stances shoul.i await them, if tlie loviug heart must 
meet a chill, tho Irusliiig he.-irt be Ixilrayeil, never, iievi'r 
iniagitie that the tre:i.surt:s of early' affeotion iiiauc them 
the less jirepared for the reverse, but believe, with the 
Atlieniaii jif old, that it was sonietliiiigait lca.it to have 
given them ‘ one liqjipy day.’ 

These thoughts wftc awakened by eircurastancA'S 
wliieli lately came under our ob,s{'rv.ation, and wliieli 
would bave eoiiviueed ns, if proof were requisite, that 
of the two extremes, indu^enee is far more favouralile 
to the right development of the feimde heart than 
severity; though of course no truly lienefleial result 
ciui lie expected, unless oven our favourite treatment 
he .iudieioiisly applied. In oiir neighbourhood, vliieh 1 
need only say was in the south of ireland, there some 
time ago lived, each in a house by herself, two aged 
sisters, one of whom, Jane, hid never been married, tho 
other, Eanee, w'us a widow,‘but without children. Why 
thev did not lives together it is difficult to say, unless 
tlonr separation was a^result of a considerable difi'erenee 
in teiiipcramciit. iilender as tlieir means were—for they 
belonged to a humble condition in life—a eircurnstance 
ociairred which rendered it necessary for cacli to make 
these resources go still farther. A young wife, their, 
sister-in-law, gave birth to twiu-daughfors, and died in 
lier cuiifineroent. Her husband, with that briei^nterval 
of happiness cuntinutdly in bis^uind, never afgirwords 
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‘ ra»ed his^lieBd,’ but pined in gloora tlmiugh tliruacir | 
four weary years, mid tlien folibwed li*r to tlie grave, | 
leaving tlic Iittl|' orpiimis to the care of his sisters—oiie ! 
to each. They wfcre pmir, shy, awkward, neglected little 
tilings; and the two childless women, each according to 
her own peculiar character, welcomed the claim upon 
their sympathy, and rcsolvcsl, us far os in them lay, to 
supply to them a iiiollicr’s place. 

But willi what diHercnt ideas! Jane, accustomed 
to solitude, conipaasionatc, reflecting finding her otiy 
reiyeation in attending to her garden and the poor, re- 
jdieed in tlic little creature tliat now was to give life to 
he/lonely hQurs; she treated her with the tenderness 
Unit she would hiyi’c bestoyed ou one of her own fair 
bius.snms ; she spoke to Ikt wiUi the gentle tones with 
which she comforted tlie lowdy; and thus combiiiiiig all 
former duties, all .amusement, in her present delight, 
she was soon rcwardeil by the entire confidence of its 
ohjech who, forgetful of her shyiiqiss, followed her. with 
tripping fisitstep-., round tlie garden, and tlirongli the 
house, her swci't voiis; and merry lauglitcr^eh ling like 
a fairy hell. 

And Nance, still elbowing her way through the 
world- active, ciilerprising, and sturdy—wliat did sl(p 
know of the softer ti-elings of the heart? They had 
never been strongly called iiilo action in her earlier life, 
,and she now never imagined their c.visteiicc; indeed 
wi' lieheve that, in her inmost soul, slie utterly despised 
sie. Ii nesses, and imputed iiimdi ot her sister’s 
er.rly sorrows and her present Imielv lot lo^iieluigonce 
in tliose fancies; and therefore- slie determined, as a 
duty, even liad lier temjier not inclined that way. to 
bring lip her little charge with the strictest disciplim-, 
to discourage Ciich softer i-inotion, and confine her at- 
te-ntioii to tile less pleasing realities of life, convinced 
that kimi v.-iifls and cari-sses were more injurious to 
her mind tlian (lie most cloying swes.-tmeats would have 
been to her body. , 

iSome nioiitlis h.id passed away, and Nance had re- 
iiiovi'd to a small larm taken by' her late hiishuiivi at a 
hllle distanei' from the lillage, sn that the iiit-.-rcourse 
h.'tweeri the sisti-rs w;is iipl frequent. But one inorri- 
ing.laiie was surprisiidlo si-e her enter the cottage, with 
limping step; and eagerly inquiring wlietlier she h.ad 
met with any accident, di%ired little Mar.garet at the 
bame moment to bring her a eliair. With ready courtesy 
the eliild obeyed, and then retreating to her little stool 
•at .lanes knee, resumed her work, looking up every 
HOW' and theu, with no admiring uxjircssioi,, at her 
other aunt. • 

III answer to Jane’s repeated inquiry, Nance replied. 

* Oh,’tis onlWa trifle; hiit tlie w.alk iiiude it painful; 
iiuLliing would do that young minx at home lint to go 
liunling the hens, aud lailtiiig ilieni witli, stones; and 
wheu 1 ran out to slop licr, she Hung the last of them 
aw'ay, and lilt me riglit on the instep, taking oil’a piece 
of the ikin as large as a shilling. ■ I'll he bound 1 gave 
tier two or three good fiakings’ tliat kept 4ier ipiiet for 
the rest of the day; hut 1 could nut imt on a blioe or a 
btoukiug yesterday, and was oWiged to stay at home 
from prayers, thanks to thi little brat.’ 

Now, amongst the ravages of time, Naiiec had lost 
more than one of her once pearly teelii; this rendered 
her utterance at all times, but mure especially when 
siieaMiig in excitement, rather indistinct, besides which, 
those same iuexorablc years had deadened dime's sense 
of hearing, so we must lyit he viv]iTised at her answer¬ 
ing Nance in a pleased and gentle tone—‘J’laytilings 
—tliat was very considerate indeed of you to give tlie 
litde creature some playthings, tu keep her quiet vytliin 
d'uors, instead of letting her run. wild after the heiis.b 

‘ Playthings 1 ’ reiterated Nance in a tone of coutemp-t 
tuous impatience; ‘ indeed 1 would he well ui niy way 
making out playiliings for her; no, 1 gave her tioiiic 
good flakings-j;/fa^mgs, Jane; and then I locked her up 
till she was tired of crying, and 1 did the same to-day, 
to keA her out of haul’s way while 1 was out; that’s 
the why to nmke them behave themselves right/ 


She shook her head ominously at little M.argaret, who 
nestled in still closer to her geiitier guardian, wliile 
Jane, unwilling to enter into any discussion before her, 
eoiitented herself with raising her hand in a deprecating 
manner, aud the subject for the present dropp:-d, to he 
often afterwards renewed, as each sister remonstrated 
with the 8 tlier ou a method so dilfcniiit from her own, 
each failing to produce any reformation, arHl eacli me-u 
aud more convinced of the excellence of her own par¬ 
ticular plan. Tims, while Bessy was drilled into a mere 
machine, Lflltiieiit, indeed, often clever aud ofT-handed,, 
for Nance w.as dcix-riiviieil to make her so, she still took 
no interest in .anj' of her ciiiphiyiiieiits, hut bbcame each 
day more sullen, inert, and gpiritlbss wliile in Nance’s 
3 >resenec, more wild and thoughtless when tlie restraint 
was removed. Ooiistantly under a dread of punislimeiit, 
which wSs iK'ver adapted to touch lier feelings or con¬ 
vince licr reasoiT, she "beeanie rcidcluss when it w:iB 
inevitable, sly and cunniig while it could be averted: 
knowing that it was in vain to request any indnigenee, 
she gr.ehial^- :ie()uired the liahit«of taking iiisUiau of 
tukiiig Jeav'c, and, still Vorse, of apjirojiriating what slic 
could not obtain, too often covering the iiiiderhaiid 
pnictiee by a deviation from the truth ; and though 
r.omotimes di.scoverod, and severely punished, still iii- 
(Teiesed duiilicify, instead of reloriiiation, seemed the 
result of such chastisement. 

Inttle%Iarg:irct, on the othc-r liaud, gn'idcd hj' the 
law of kindness, inoveil aiiout at her daily avocations 
willi lilillio and ghidsonu- looks, always i-iidcavouring to 
d ) her best, or, f.tiling in that, more sorry for the mis¬ 
chance tliaii those wlio sullered liy it. She took an inte¬ 
rest, and felt a sort of pniiierty, in evuryliiing iiitru-.ted 
to lier care; for did not all belong to dear Aunt .l.uie. 
who never denied lier atiy'thing she could graut, cr, if 
oliliged to do so, Inid iJIfays the true and loving reUbo.i 
lo reconcile lier to the privation? Wie thu.s Icnnicd 
Ihuikly lo tel! lu-r tlionglits and wishes, feeling, even 
llirough the ditrercnco of years, that she was relating 
them to a second relf, mdy wiser, steadier, more e.v|)c- 
ricneed, hut never leR.s aiixflfus or syuipuUiising than - 
shu expected ; and thus her yoi.ng uiliid, moulded liy 
constant iipiilitatioii to tliat beloved model, received, ■ 
even in its inmost recesses, the impression of that tried 
and gentle heart. 

And tlins they grew up; ;is twins, very similar in 
nppc:ir,aiii-e, hut with disiiositions and expn-ssioii of 
couiitenanee as difiereut as night and day. 'I'hey wen; 
not itiueh together; for, as we have said, iicitiier aunt 
apjiroved of the metliod ,of the other; and waul of 
agreement on this important suliject had, witiioiit im¬ 
pairing their atri-ctiun, still Ics.sened their iiitinijiey'. 
Vi.sifs were, however, at sfcited times exeli.angc<I, and 
no eiretimstamx; of partieiihu- interest ever occurred tu 
one, without lioing iiiinn'diately imp orted tu tlie other. 

The girls Imd iiassed their eiglileentli birtliday at 
Aunt Jane’s eoltugc. It had been her inv'ariahle iirae- 
tiee ti^'ive tlieiii a littlu leativol on tills oceasion; and 
MargiSet, while delighted at prxir Be.«y’s evident au- 
joy't lent, had seen more than over to pity and deplore 
ill her di^iositiun and situation. Tlie iie.xt murniiig si«e 
was talkmg over the subject with Aunt Jane, and ]iro- 
posing many wami-hi-arted but visionary plans, w hen 
suddenly the dour opeued, and the indefatigable Nance 
m.-ulu her appearance. The visit was quite unexiK-cted, 
and there was aj^ cxeitement in her looks aud uiuye- 
inents wliich aroused .‘tane’s apprehensions l^t somo- 
tliing uiqileasant laid otteurred. Nuuee, however, sguted 
Iicrself delilieratidy. luid laid her shawl and bonnet . 
abide, as if tor a lengthened stay; then addressing Mar¬ 
garet ill kinder accents than she had perhaps ever in 
licr life used towards her own ward, she requested he- 
to bring licr a drink of water from the old ivied well; 
‘for somehow,’ added she, turning to Jijne with an" 
affectionate smile, ‘ I do not think wide world holds 
another so pure or so refreshing.’ 

Jane’s heart, ever dwelling ou tlie jiaBt, gratefully* 
aekuowledged this litUo tribute to early luemorics, aud 
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n quiKk gratified look from Margaret’s sweet eyes 
showed Jier apprccbtion of ft too. She took her pail 
and passed through the open door, and in silcnco the 
two aunts looked after her as she tripped^ lightly down 
the winding i)ath; then their eyes met with a pleasant 
smile, and an Cixpression of almost equal tei|^cmess in 
each. ‘ She is a good girl,’ exclaimed Nance with gcuc> 
rous warmth; ‘ and no doubt, ,hiuc, but, in the absence 
of other blessings, you have reared her to be a true one 
to yourself; very different will you feel whenever you 
„are asked to part with her from the way T feel myself 
to-day.‘ • 

‘ If I parted with my darling for h(* own good,’ an¬ 
swered Jane cheerfully, ‘ I hope 1 would not be so selfish 
us to indulge in one regret.’ 

‘ I believe you. Jane;’twould be only like yourself: 
and if you were asked for a right hand or a right eye 
for the good of one yon lovedfl helffive all Ujc same 
that you would give it,’ .ans'tcrcd Nance Vith a nibrry 
laugh; ‘ but, after all,’ added she, reverting to her 
favourite doctrine, ‘dhat’s no ww to get through the 
world, and ’tia well if, in the end, Margaret hasn’t too 
niiudi feeling for her own good.’ 

‘ Not for her own happiness at anyrate,’ replied 
.Tune; ‘ and happiness here and hereafter is the only 
real giKid. But what have you to tell me, Nance; for I 
am sure when yon came in you had something on your 
mind?’ " 

‘Indeed so I had, and great news too,’ exclaimed 
Nance eagerly;' but somehow the sight of you and tliut 
child, with your jicucuful, innocent, loving ways, drove 
it for tile moment out of my head, .and made mo feel in 
a different worlds' But 1 have no n'asou to rcpruiieli 
myself I have reared her liealtliy, aud useful, and 
ulMidieiit; if Bile’s not very loving, why, I suppose it 
isn’t in her nature. She oiiglit to be grateful to me at 
anyrate, for 1 spared no pains to bring licr up well, 
and now I have got the best match in the parish for 
lier at last.’ 

‘The best match!’ cxdaimed Jane; ‘is it possible? 

' Who in tlie world is lie rand does Bessy like him?’ 
added slic still more eagerly. 

‘ Oh, as to that,’ .uiswured Nance with a sort of grunt, 
‘ I'd like to licar her object to a man with as fine a 
hawn^of cows, and as honest a name as there is from 
this to liiniself. I'd like to ask her opinion indeed! ’ 

‘Oh, Nance!’ exclaimed her sister in an expostulat¬ 
ing tune; ‘ but still you have not told who he is.’ 

‘No less a person, then, than Maurice Oruden of 
Eiiuckane! ’ answered Nance in measured accents, draw¬ 
ing up her head to give greater dignity to Uie annoiiiiee- 
nii^pt, and disdaining to add another syllabic to sueli an 
important fact. 

•Indeed!’ replied Jane, and there was a momentary 
pause—of triumph on one side, of consideration on tlic 
otlicr. At last Jane smiled as she said, ‘ And yet, Nance, 
I cannot but ask yon again, does Bessy prefer him P for, 
to my mind, he is very grave and settled, and^mther 
precise fur a wild thoughtiess young creature like her.’ 

Nance interrupted her with a look half-angry, half- 
impatient, as she exclaimed, ‘I vow to goodiiess, Jaue, 
you never will learn sense. Here’s a nuin wtli evory- 
tliing that heart could wish, and Jou insist on knowing 
whether a silly Tittle monkey likes him: my only won¬ 
der is, that he liked or thought of her; but she may 
tlignk me for that.’ Again J^e saiile^ hut did not 
raise hqr eyes, and Nance continued hastily—‘But 
Bcsigr, after all, is not so foolish as you imagine; she's 
deep enough, and knows right well on wl^t side her 
bread is buttered: besides, I believe she would not 
miss even a worse opportunity of getting away from 
' ••wic—there’s gratitude. But no help for that. I assure 
^ you I left her quite c^reeabk, and brought over .a mes- 

* sage to ask.you and Margaret to come back and speud 
the day, as Maurice is to be there toa’ 

Wliile busied iu their slight preparationa for dopar- 

* tore, Nanc^ amused herself and them by expatiating 
unwearledly on the advantages of the expected con- 


nekion, ‘ But Margaret here,’ continued sHt suddenly, 

‘ must be treated diffdlently; for she, poor tiling, is 
so diflerently reared. As to your ba^g a heart, and 
a feeling one too, there’s no questiou about that: if 
it wasn’t there, child. Aunt Jane would have manu¬ 
factured one for you; so all that I can do is to make 
it safe as quick as 1 can. And now no objections from 
cither of you. When we are passing Mr C'rosbie’s lodge ' 
by and by, I must have my own way, and send up 
a fnessage to the (gardener tliat he must give a holi¬ 
day to L.aarence Quin, and let liim come and spend j;hc 
afteriiooii with us.’ She silenced Margaret’s faint„rc- 
moiistranccs with a kiss, adding, with a knowing glance, 

‘ Laurence is a smart, apprshensive boy, and will gue.s8 
at once tliat lie isn’t a^d to a settling family party of 
that kind for nothing. Oiio match always brings on 
another, Margaret; so be sure you send a little bird 
to-morrow morning to teU me wliat the yonng gardener 
will whisper in youw ear to-night when you are going 
home.’ 

(>ii rcacliing tlio farm, as they passed witliin its 
shady enclosure along tho margin of the little pond, 
Nance called on her companions to admire her fine 
oollection of poultry dabbling in the stream, or swini- 
niiiig on tho surface of the water. Tliey liad, however, 
hardly paused, ere her quick eye descried amongst the 
nislies tlic Identical pair of Muscovy ducks wliosu 
death-warrant she had consigned to Bessy iu tlic raorn- 
iiig, and who, even while she gazed, took to tlie water, 
and, os if ifi mockery of their sentence, continued swini- 
niiiig up and down, displaying at every turn how well 
adapted they were for tlie table. An angry exclamation 
from Naiiuc, a quick calculation whether aiiotlicr couple 
had siillered in their stead, and a thorough conviction 
that tier entire dutch was still in tlie laud of tlie living, 
was all tlie work of an instant, and witfi a tlircatcniiig 
brow, and many an ejaq^l.'ition at Bessy's forgetfulness, 
she hod tamed quickly away, and was hastciiiiig through 
tile garden towards tlic house, when lier attention was 
agaiif arrcstiil by the sight of a currant bush, the fruit 
of uhieh she had ordered to be gathered for a pie, still 
exactly in the siuuc state ig which she had left it in 
tile morning. Hhu stopiicd short, .and sciiiiiicd it more 
dosely; but there it stuwl, undoubtedly untouehed, the 
branches bending with the ungatiiered dusters as grace¬ 
fully as ever. Jane and Margaret thought she li.ad 
again paused in admiration, and were just going to offer 
their tribute of praise, when they were suddenly silenced 
by a fresh burst of indignation from Nance, who, rais¬ 
ing her eyes from the apparent fascination of the cur¬ 
rant bush, spied beyond it ii huge caulitlower, wliidi, in 
honour of its size, had iieeii destined ftr some great 
(iceosion, and directed this morning, in tlie fulness of 
licr heart, tea grace her intended festival Tliere it re¬ 
mained, stately as ever, its ample rotundity peeping 
out at every side through the ciidrding leaves it had 
so long outstripped^ ^t tliis sight Nance ahsulutdy 
recoiled, andlwitli a gesture of siicccbless alarm, quite 
inexplicable to her visitors, hurried onwards into tlie 
house. 

She called on Bessy, louBly—louder; till fright and 
anger elevated lier voice into a scream; but still no 
reply. Barticipating in her alarm, without well under¬ 
standing its origin. Aunt Jane and Margaret hastily 
searched tlirough the house; but in vain. ThI latter 
tlien running out towards the olBues, met the servant- 
maid coming in with seme tuif, and gatliercd from her 
tliat, half an boar after her mistress had left home, Beter 
Doyle and his sister hud called for Miss Bessy, and prv- 
vaUqd on her to <«ucompaDy them to the fair. She 
haRencd back with tliie information to her Aunt Nance, 
•who, worn out with excitement, was sitting on a heiieh 
in the little porch, fanning her heated fime with her 
handkerchief, and rocking herself to and fro. At these 
tidings she started up with renewed energy, exclaiming, 

‘ That rascally Peter Doyle—the very peo^e I fur 
ever warning her against; and oj^ sueli a day toq when 
she knew you were all expected, and thiit 1 we&ud to 
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have eVcry^iing right; and Maiuice Cn^n comingfiw, rest of the party, and ’flth Roraething of coniposure 
and nothing ready.’ For once Nance’s pescncc of mind they alt down to a dinner which Slargnret’s exertions 
deserted her, aiW hopelessly wringing her hands, she had made perfectly comfortable; they even relaxwl into 
jjurst into tears7over(»me by the sudden overtTirow of many a laugh at Nance’s consternation, many a compli- 
. all her joyful anticipations. ment to Margaret’s ingenuity, and were almost begin- 

I Jane tried to comfort her sister, while Margaret, al- ning to enjoy themselves, when a note was brnugiit in 
I , tliough herself exceedingly disappointed and uneasy at by the servant, who had just returned from^he fair, and 
I Beasy’s absence, still endeavour^ to excuse her, and handed to Nance. Siie at once recognised Bessy’s ha.id- 
{ then, with ready alacrity, hastened to assist in simh writing, and grew deadly pale; and Margaret, rising 
! preparations for dinner as could al^thnt late hour^ hastily froni,hcr chair, threw her arm round her with a 
l' adapted; begpiiling her anxious aunts into momentary quick movement of support, os, taking the note from her< 
: forgetfulncSs by the little employments she assigned powerless liaud,^ she tore it open, and placed it before 
' them, and even sometimes extorting a smile by the in- her. Bnt the poor woman vainly tried to read, and 
I geniouB contrivances witli Arhich she sought to remedy handed it silently back to the agitated girl, whose tears 
' the delay. Every moment, bolrever, woiild they listen fell like rain on the paper as she hurriedly perused it 
j for Bessy’s return, until at last Nance, with worn-out It was enough: she did not speak, she gave no cxplana- 
I patience, exclaimed, ‘ The hussy will never come back tiou ; bnt poiiitiqg witl^her trembling finger to the one 
I till we send somebody to bring her back by force. She conij^uding wjml, she laidit again bcfiire the bewildered 
I would be afraid now to face, mu alSne, and knows right Nance, who, stooping otot it, read mechanically and 
; well tlint the Doyles d:ire not come into my siglit aloud the signature—‘ Bessy Doyle!’ 

Only Tim went with the sheep, and rode*old Dobbin, We niust'liastcn to* conclude. *Il is said that ‘ mis- 
; I’d have sent them botli long ago to bring her back by fortune never comes single; ’ so poor Margaret and her 
! hook or crook; hut ’tis only to have'patience now.’ aunts had liardly recovered the shock of Bessy’s clope- 
■ Dinner-liour arrived, and with it tlie uncoiisciodt nieiit, and were vainly trying to reconcile themselves to 
j Maurice (Iniden, .and Margaret’s friend, young Lau- the‘aggravation’of seeing her take up her residence in 

I reticu, full of happiness and smiles. Few smiles, how- their iieiglibourliuod as a memlier of an ill-eondnctud, 

! ever, now awaited them, though Nance, who considered unprinciulcd family, when their feelings were wrung 

II it impolitic to mention Bessy’s thoughtless conduct to afresh by the news that Laurence Quin, now Margaret’s 
11 lier admirer, just casually remarked that, something accepted lover, had been dismissed from liis cmploy- 

' must have delayed her and her friends at the fair; and ment, on suspicion of systematically robbing tbe garden 
j then covered her deeper .anxiety under the appearance at the Park. At first sucli a rumour seemed utterly 
\ of excusable imp.aticnce. for their return. But Margaret incredible, not only to Margaret’s jmrtial tenderness, 

I and i\unt .lane, both unpractised in dissembling, found and to Aunt .lane’s scarcely less aflei^ion.ate confidenee, 
j it impossible to conceal their uneasiness, and might but even to tlie more sceptical worldliness of Nance; for 
jj soon have bct|pycd all, had not N:ii)ee, with her usual LaureiuH: liad always k^nc an unexceptionable cliarae- 
11 generalship, requested Laurence to pay a firufessional ter, hod no ex]iensive limits, no dissipated Companions to 
1 1 visit to lier pinks and roses, and desired Margaret to tempt him to such an act, and his undoubtedly genuine 
! i show him tlie way. • regard for one so innocent and engaging as Margaret, 

I! Tlicy had liard'ly reached the garden, when Laijrence was in itself almost a pledge for his good conduct; but 
11 anxiously inquired what was the matter; and Margaret tlie report was only too truivi* JIc Iiad lost his cmploy- 
11 found that, to liis he.art at least, her disturbed counte- ment—a slur was on Ids name: and though Margaret 
I nance h.ad spoken intelligibly. With tears and emotinn had over and over again declared to liim her perfect 
I springing from more than one source, she related the trust in his integrity, her firm conviction that it was 
I cause of her nne.isiiicss, an4 found it involuntarily con- all an error, which would one day he cleared up, she 

I firmed by the deep seriousness of manner with which he w.as still obliged reluctantly to yield to his own»impe- 

II listened. At laRt,witUiimcli tenderness and hesitation, lie tuuus intreaty, and to the advice of even her indulgent 
I informed her that Peter Doyle was cximmonly spoken of Aunt Jane, tiiat until this cloud iiad passed away, and 

I ssanadmirer,or,inhisphr.a8e,ag‘abacheIor’ofBessy’6; his means of livelihood were again restored, their ei^ 
thabshc kept company with him much more frequently gagenieut should be suspended, tiiiie loved and she 
than her friends were aware of, or would approve ; and obeyed, though inwardly dissenting from an arrange- 
thatth.at verv morning, when retimning from a message moiit that seemed dictated by false pride on Ids part, 
of his masters, li'e had met the whole party, Bessy and over-caution on hers; but to gratify them warier 
included, driving on a car in quite an opposite direction present wish, and fur the rest she trusted to time and 
from the fair. ‘ And dear Margaret,’ added he, ‘ with- truth. 

out wishing to add to your trouble, I cannot but say With affectionate earnestness she had pleaded for 
something should be dune .at once; only give mo tlie Bessy, and though unable to obtain her forgiveness 
word, and 1 will set off this minutS, and as a friend, as from tier aunts, still she had wrung a xicrrnission to 
a brother, will try to save her from harm.’ visit li*r herself wlien she returned to her new dwcUiug; 

‘ Oh thanks—thanks!—a thousand thanks, my kind- and ilay after day, during the hours when lior liusbund 
est friend!’ said jioor Ma^aret, wringing her hands; and his family were likely not to interrupt her, slie 
but the colloquy was stopped by tho sight of various availed Igirself of it to seek an interview with her podlr 
persons of the neighbourhood returning from the fair, misguided sister. Ayirst Bessy seemed inclined to carry 
who, when questioned, declared that they had seen no- matters with a high hdnd, and boasted of her adroit 
thing^f tho fugitive. All conceMment now being at an proceeding and freedom from restraint; but Margaret’s 
end, a family council was held, in which Maurice, to do watchful interest soon discovered that those gay spirits 
him justice, took a cordial and disinterested part; and were too often foiled oad unnatural, and could not but 
it was resolved that the mombnt a hasty dinner h,ad suspect tliat poor Bessy’s brief emancipation^vas only 
been swallowed, the men. of tbe party should irame- a prelude to stricter bondage; and that if Nanc#had 
diately set out, and, tracing her direction, without cere- beaten her, with rods, she was chastised with scorpions 
mony or delay bring the truant bat^. • now. Nonce still hrid aloof with unchangeable deter- 

* And os I am to be one (ff %er captors,’ interpiUed inination. It was not anger alone; minting witli it in 

Maurice with a good-aiatnred smile, ‘ remember, Mrs' yet larger jiroportion was genuine grief at such a ter-* 
Burke, I make it a condition that poor Bessy gejs no minntlon to ail her cares; and, in addition, the inward , 
scolding when slio comes bock; we were all young our- mortification of suspecting that she had partly to blame 
selves once, aad were glad to take a hoUday when it herself, and that the system to wlticli she had so perti- 
caniB ^ our way.’ naciously and confidently adhered was a mistaken one* 

The good-humonrei light in which the person chiefly after all. She could hardly bear to allow this, or to 
interelf^ represented the matter, had its effect on the give even the gentle Jane such a triumph; but her mind 
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was working with sqttow and aelf-reproacU •, and Jhough 
atill unwilling to confess herself in error, she tacitly 
admitted it by the cordial encomiums she bestowed on 
Margaret's conduct, and by the privilege she granted 
her alone of oecasionully mentioning the poor offender, 
and affectionately pleading her canst!. f 

In the msantitne, tlio depredations at tlie Park had 
not ceased, themgh now no longer confined to the garden; 
a wholesale robbery had been effected in the orcliord, 
and several young asli-trees were cut, and silently re- 
' movi'd in the niglit. Even Mr Crpsblc’s indolence could 
endure such trespasses no longbr; for though he loved 
his own case, he also loved n good table and a shady 
walk; so shaking off his habitual carelessness, he took 
active mcasnres to ascertain the offenders, and offered 
a reward for tlieir detection sufUcient to put half the 
parish on the watch. • t 

Those steps were cffectua]||tn checkingJiirther fliis- 
chief, though not in bringing tlie actors in past delin¬ 
quencies to light TJiere were many different opinions 
relative to Laurence, the majority declaring in his 
favour, and arguing that a long-established good cha¬ 
racter sliould not be whispered away on mere suspicion, 
while others, less magnanimous, asserted that suspicion 
almost amounted to proof; tliat the robberies had cer¬ 
tainly been managed by some one well acquainted with 
the localities and habits at the Park j and wlioi.so likely 
ns Laurence, who had-been constantly employed there 
for years, and to whose old aunt, a market-woman in 
the next town, tllo fniit and vegetables had been traced ? 

‘ I’me, she hiul declared they were delivered to her by a 
stranger; but whepo was the fool who could believe such 
a story as that ? ’ 

And yet, as we have said, many did btdieve it; none 
more steadfastly than the friends lie loved best. So, 
though under a cloud in the estimation of some, poor 
Laurence still found stanch and warm supporters, and 
an.xiously awaited the result of Mr Crosbie’s more strin¬ 
gent measures, trusting that they would yet be tlie 
■ moans of discovering thd^jcal offenders. Uo had ac¬ 
companied Aunt .fane and Iiis fair Margaret on an aflcr- 
nooii visit to Nance, and their return li.id been delayed 
by an unexpected fall of rain. It continued until very 
late, hut June liad particular business to prevent her 
remaiiiiiig; and when at last it cleared up into a lovely 
night, they set out, quite contented witli the protection 
(ff Laurence’s stout ami and siiillclah. As they ap- 
^ouched the Park, lie exclaimed, ‘ T know a short cut 
across the demesne th.at will bring us in half the time, 
and I can find my way there as well by night ns by 
day, though,’ added he with a half sigh, ‘ it i.s not to 
cvify one I should confess that 1’ 

A trustlfig pressure of Margaret’s liand on his arm 
checked tlie hitter feeling; and turning tlie conversa¬ 
tion into a pleasanter channel, he guided them along by 
familiar patlis until they reached the immediate neigli- 
bourhood of the ‘ great house.’ Silently, and with light 
footsteps, they were crossing the short mowiff gra.s.s, 
when a slight rustle in the adjoining shrubbery caught 
Laurence’s quick ear. With an impressive gesture 
he stopped short, then drawing Ills companiiAs farther 
back into the shade, waited breathlessly, and with eyes 
accustomed to the gloom, for an explanation of the 
sound. For a moment or two all was still, then again the 
branches moved, and all three could plidnly discern a man 
crebping stealthily along by thb garden wall; anotlier 
and ipotfaer followed, until they reached a low arched 
door leading into the private pleasure-grounds, whicli 
was idways strictly locked, but through which, never¬ 
theless, after a slight pause, they disappeared. ‘ Now 
is my time!’ exclaimed Laurence in suppressed but 
barticst tones; 'Uie hand of Providence is surely in 
•ttis, and, with the blessing of God, we shall now dis¬ 
cover all Widt here in safety,’ continued he, leading 
the trembling females tfekU bench under the deep shadow 
•of a spreading beech, within a few paces of the front of 
the home— t remain quietly here, dear Margaret; you 
have a courageous heart, and will not be afraid. Remem¬ 


ber all our ho}^8 are <pw at stake; and if, in twenty 
minutes—wliero is Anut Jane’s wateh^ it will tell yon 
the hour even in this dnsky light?—^Isfo not return, go 
to the hall door; do not knock, for that would be hea^ 
outside, but ring the l>cll, and give the alarm, for be 
sure tlieii that something had is going on.’ 

lie left them, and in a moment had vanished tiirough 
the little iMirtal, and with noiseless footsteps on the 
gqr.ss be.side tlie walk, was following on their track, 
lie knew this pie^ of ground was merely ornamental, 
and perfectly enclosed; so hastening onwards to a glass 
door opening into the lower apartments at that side of 
the house, his worst apprehensions weii* verified by 
finding it open. For a foment he paused with natural 
liesitation, unwilling to enter a strange dwelling in 
secret, and at such an hour; wliile the thought that the 
individuals lie iiad so dimly seen might, after nil, have 
been members of tlip family, and that, if he were dis¬ 
covered witliin those precincts, it might confirm every 
previous suspicion, made him hesitate still more. But 
it was only ibr a moment: relying on the purity of ids 
intentions, and his conviction that misciiief was impend¬ 
ing, iie made up his mind, and resolutely but cautiously 
Stored the house. 

lie was familiar with the somcwliat intricate passages 
of this part of tlie mansion, wliieh was appropriated to 
the domestics, and quietly made his way to a door at 
the foot of tlie stairca.sfl commuiiicatiiig with ttie prin¬ 
cipal nparlments, but it was locked; and aware that 
tliis was a nightly habit with the family, he retreated, 
satisfied that so far at least tlicy W'cre safe, tic then 
took the way toward.s tlie butler's pantry, knowing what 
temptation was tliere: tills door was also shut, but a 
faint light was visible: and looking tlirougli the.kej- 
hoic, lie distinguished the tlircc figures in tlic act of 
r.apidly stowing away the plate I VVlmt would ho have 
given at that moment tSe the key, to have lurned it on 
theui quickly, and left them secure; but they had .ap¬ 
parently made good their entrance by picking the lock. 
The key, in all probability, was safe in tlie old butler’s 
pocket, and before lie could be aroused from his slum¬ 
bers, the villains might esca][ic. He u as tliiis dclilwrat- 
ing, wlicn the loud and startling peal of the hall k-li 
warned him tiiat the twent^' minutes Iiad elapsed, and 
quick as tliought, Iio anticipated the rush from witliin, 
by driving his cudgel into tlie staple of tlie pantry- 
door, wlUcli luckily opened outwards. X'or a m-mient 
this expedient checked their progress; but it could not 
long have resisted their^ united and desperate elRirts, 
iiad not the eamtinued pealing of tlie bell roused up a 
reinforcement, just as, witli a final effortto) clear their 
way, onu*of the robbers fired a pistol through the panel, 
wounding Laurence in the arm, and flinging him out¬ 
wards with l^ic shock. A rush of tho servants from 
their apartments, and of the gentlemen from tho upper 
part of the house, in\mediatcly followed tho report; and 
at length, after a serious scuffle, the culprits were se¬ 
cured. 

Laurence, too, was seized, soon to bo released with 
many an apology and expreysion of heartfelt gratitude, 
as Jane and Margaret, with pale and terrified counte¬ 
nances, related tiicir adventure, and wept over his 
wounded arm; but ho reassured them all, by declaring 
it was only a trifle, and then attention was tuirtod to 
tlie real delinquents. Bessy’s husband was discovered 
amongst them. They were^ put into confinement, 
during the course of wliich &ie of them made a full 
confession of their past depredations, completely exone¬ 
rating Laurence ftom all participation, and pointing 
OD^tbeir real leader iq.a stohle-boy, who had been dis- 
,missed some years before. 

Those robteries were the secret which had weighed 
SO heavily with poor ^ssy, a secret of which she hod 
little suspicion when she married, but which the dis¬ 
covered too soon—too lata Her unworthy husband was 
transported; and Nanca softened by compossidn, and 
grown wiser by past experience'took the forliw one 
back to her hentjb and^to her home, where, in the full 
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tide of mutual afibction and ftirgirenusa, they never 
since have uttered, or had cause to utter, one harsh or 
01)0 reproachful wird. . ’ 

• W6.ueed not dwell on the happiness of Margaret and 
Aunt Jane. Laurence seemed doubly dear when stead¬ 
fastly refusing Mr Crosbio’s olfercd reward : he declared 
• ho could not liear to accept money for a disaivery that 
liad implicated poor Bessy’s husband. His own inno¬ 
cence was clearly estabUshed, his gt^d name restorad, 
and that was all he desired, all he sought. 

'MrCroshic was obliged to acciuiesce, but soon adopted 
a rKtuiiiiensc, more congenial to his feelings, lie paid 
a handsome appreptice fee, and hound him for three 
years to Mr Drummond, thu Scotch gardener of a 
neighbouring nobleman ; and at the expiration of that 
time, it is arranged that old Green, his former master^ 
shall be sai>erannuated with a pension, and that dear 
Margaret shall 1)0 united to Laureg.ee Quin, then ' head 
gardener’ at the Park. 


NATURE AT WAR. 

SnCONl) AKTfCI.E. • 

Conccnlmcnt Is the next defutiHire stratagem, and must 
not be omitted in »ii aecoiint of tj)i.s tiiid. Many are 
the in.sRcts, and niullifimuus are the devices they adopt, 
wliicli resort to this luoilo of securing thciuselve.s. 'J'hosc 
wliicli instantly drop on being touched witl|j tlio finger, 
frequently, on reai-hing the ground, start up, and make 
at dice for sonic cievice wlieie tlicy may liide. Several 
beetles en\cr tliemselvcs with Ba.nd and mud, so as to be 
quite undisco)eralde by any but those acquainted with 
tlieir habits. A liltle black beetle is mentioned which, 
dwelling upon^'li-illty .soils, would bceouie very eoiispi- 
ciious, wore it not that it bedaubs its bacli with chalk, 
and llnis becomes almost invisi\|le. The adorns it¬ 

self witli fragments of wool, dust, feathers, silk, &o.»and 
carries its e.evcriug about with it; and it is a ludicrous 
sigdit to see this ereature sometimes drop all its efotlies, 
and come forth nude out of a little heap of odds and eiid.s. 
Tlierc is another, whose iiperalioiis Kirby and Spence 
prettily compare to tho feat of Hercules after destroying 
Uie Neiiiieaii no.-istcr. Thlj creature kills and devours a 
large number of tho aphides, and then cove~s itself with 
several of tlic skins of its victims, and thus the little 
murderer peiqietuates hia’deadly doings. Many bore into 
tho earth, or take rciugc iu the stalks and flowers of 
diilcrent plants. Some make thomKclvcs coats of leaves', 
and roll themselves or their slarvie. up in them. The 
caddis-worm, so well known, ami eagtirly sought ufler, by 
the young angler; covers itsrdf vvit'n fragments of straw, 
rushes, and wood. Bevoral spiders surround themselves 
with earth or gossamer-mesli. • 

But the most singular of the methods of conceahaeiit 
—I was about to write the most artful—is jn-aetised by 
molluscous animals. The eephalofmla, have the power 
of concealing themselves from tlie eyes of ^heir enemies 
by dnikcniiig the surrounding water. They have a gland 
for tho pari)ose of scctotiii" a fluid of an intensely deep 
ink-black colour; and on ilreir being attacked, this liquid 
is instantly cast forth, and tho water becomes obscured 
for some distance around, so that they effect their escape 
in the darkness. It is said, though there prevails some 
doubAipon the subject, that China ink is made from it. 
Others colour the water of a deep purtde; and there is a 
pretty‘shell-fish, found in the Mcditerraucan, known as 
thajacintha, which dyes tho water of a splendid violet. 
There is a small gaxtcropocC remarkahio for gluing to its 
shell little pebbles, fra^ents of sheUs, and sand, imder- 
neath which, like another Atlass it lies concealed. She 
solcm, a testaceous tribe, instantly plunge themselves ii* 
the mud on the approaih of danger; while the panrelee, 
lithodomi, ptiolaais, &c. perfprate rocks, and obtSin a 
shelter there Vhid their own weak shells cannojt afford 
them. The 'Teredr' navalil bores into wood; *it is a 
little iSeature which., ^uvier tells us, has more than once 
threatened Holland with ruin by the destruction of Its 
dikes. Tho eel, loath, cockle, ejayfish, &c. defend them¬ 


selves by bartowiu|; in the sand. Many fish muddle the 
water by stirring it up, and thus hide themselves from 
their enemies. The burrowing birds arc the puffin, and 
the sand-martin among our more familiar ones. The 
anxious concealment of the nest, the coraplioated ap¬ 
proaches lb it, and its artful construction, especially in 
warmer countries, must be sought for by tfag student of 
natural history if ho wishes for a further illustration 
of the suliject. There are many animals which conceal 
themselves a»d their young by burrowing in, or under tho 
ground : let me only enumerate the rabbit, badger, and 
lb.v. The mole his tunnelling by his. long tren¬ 

chant nails,, and by means of a little bony process on his 
long snout. The latomp has an enormous nail for the 
same jiurfiose, and can earth itself in an incredibly short 
K]iBcc of time. There is a curious little crab named the 
hermit, which, ohafinding an empty shell, eusconccs itself 
thorg, and m^kes it a home. 

And now for the muceUmicous defences. The simplest 
of these is velocity of locomotion. It is a mode of escape 
from danger franted to She weaker jfiembers of the animal 
creation, insects and birds are thus enabled to fly from 
;i power they were never intended to resist. The swiflness 
of fi.slies, such as the trout, mackerel, salmon, and par¬ 
ticularly tho anomalous provision in the flying-fish, is a 
fuither illnstratioii. IVc are apt to look upon Cntsta^a 
.as a vor»Blow-goin^ race of creatui'es gonorally; but the 
reader will be surprised to learn that there is a species of 
laud-crab, named tho oajpoilcs, or swift-footed, which can, 
auil does, when alarmed, run so fa.«t, tbatdt cannot be over¬ 
taken by a horse: and some of the gropst, wheu attacked, 
hurry down to the water, making a tremendous noise by 
tlicir claws striking against one another. If I allude to 
the bvrifiness of the Dorse, deer, and antelope, it is only 
to suggest to the reiulei^ fuller development of the same 
leatnre among animals.* 

Military stratagems are not uncommon as precautions 
against dangers. A system of sentinels is often adopted 
liy insects, ll'asjis and bees place sentinels at night, to 
pace backwarils and fonvardai^iefore the entrance to the _ 
hive ; and those little watchers carry tlicir aiilamee or ‘ 
fi'clers far extended, as the human sentinel docs his 
musket, if an intruder is detected by the feelers in the 
attempt to enter, the sentinels instantly full upon him, 
making a fearful riot, and so drawing forth soiac^of tho 
slumbering garrison to their assistance ; by whose aid the 
enemy is guneratly triuiuphiintly despatched, when the 
reinforcement retunia to its rest, and the sentinels rcsimte 
their po.st. Every one ha.s heard of, most persons have seen, 
the sentinel rooks and crows ; and the examples of deer, 
buffaloes, wild horses, asses, and chamois, have become 
equally familiar. Wild hogs and goats, and other^gre- 
garious animals, will frequently, wdicii at tacked by wolves, 
form a ciicle, jilociiig the dcfcmxiless members of the flock 
in the centre, while tlio circumferenrs bristles with tusks 
and horns; and the enemy will rarely venture to attack a 
resolute band like this. Bees Bometimes guard the entrance 
to the w hi res from the attacks of the death’s-head-moth, 
by iiuning up a thick wall of wax, as a castle gate; or, if 
the apprehended danger is great, sometimes oven two, the 
one within the othei*. There arc some insects, also, wliech 
form lab*inths, and ramparts, and bastions, as defences 
to their cells, and ul^of the most elaborate and compli¬ 
cated nature. 

Electricity is the wonderful weapon wielded by a few 
creatures. It map possjWy be new to some of my readers 
to learn that there are ctedrical iiiacets. Megirs Kirby 
and Spence give us, however, an account of an ^sect 
called the wtud bug, a denizen of the West Indies, which _ 
is able to communicate an electric shock by means of its 
legs. Mr Yarrcl, iu the ‘Transactions of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society,’ mentions a beetle of the JEiofenVfo! tribe, 
which seems to possess a very similar power; and a lar^ 
hairy caterpillar of Sonth America can lycewise admi¬ 
nister pretty smart shocks. The electric centipede, 
Qmphilus deetrient, has the same faculty. The gymnotus 
or electric eel, tho torpedo, the silurua, and a few othoraf 
arc more generally known to enjoy this ilistifictioii. When 
in tho plenary exercise <rf this astonishing power, one 
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would coDceive these creatures to be next to in-rincible. 
The ^mnotus is able, b}r some mTstcrious to 

direct the current of electricity whithersoever it wills, so 
as even to destroy fishes at some distance from itself, 
Humboldt has giTcn a very spirited account of the only 
method by which the gjrmnotus can be takem The tor¬ 
pedo employe its power chiefly to bewilder its prey. 

There can bo little doubt that if phosphorescence is 
in some cases only ciFoctual to betray its possessor, in 
others it is a safeguard. The fire-fly, laptem-fly, and 
> humble glow-worm may be, and doubtless often are, 
only glittering baits to some of their ijreaded enemies; 
but it is equally certain that there arc others of their 
I foes who fear to attack them, and may be seen run- 
i ning round them half-desirous and half-afraid to do so. 
An interesting anecdote is related of a combat between 
a stag-beetle and a glow-worm ,which (lemonstratcs this. 
The beetle was seen to be rauuing roun^ and round, 
tumbling over, and rolling billhead in the earth; he'had 
corcred himself with some of the phosphorescent matter, 
and while the glow-i(orm slowly„crcpt awaj, its enemy, 
eoufused by its own unnatural glare, continued, os it 
were, chained to the same spot of ground, and endea¬ 
vouring ill vain to rub the luminous matter oif, Some 
creatures defend themselves by intimidation, and will 
show fight against an epemy however gigantic, cither 
thrusting out their stings, or gnashing their forcep-s, or 
expanding their jaws iii such a menacing manner, as 
to make even the stout heart of an entomologist fail. 
Others rely principally upon some natural, dismal, me¬ 
lancholic, loathsome, or hideous aspect; and to men¬ 
tion the frightful appearance of some of the Saurians, 
will be enough tcf-eonviucc the reader that it must bo 
a bold enemy who will venture to make an onslaught 
upon them,' 

llie emission of unpleasant odours is the well-known 
rcsor^ of others. There are many beetles which ex¬ 
hale a most offensive, rancid odour; the poplar beetle, 

I in particular, has on apparatus of eighteca scciit-bags, 
which, when it is attacked, pour out a milk-like 
‘ liquid, the smell of which* is indescribably suflbcatiiig 
and annoying. All the famous tribe of the polecats, 
especially the skmU;, are. pre-eminently distinguished 
for the insupportable stench they can exhale. Nor 
must 1 forget the very curious performances of the little 
bombardier, or brachinM. When pursued by its enemy 
the ealosojna, it suddenly discharges an explosion of bluish 
sgiioke at him, .and this seems to surprise the latter so 
much, that it is some time before be recovers himself. The 
pursuit renewed, the bombardier fires again, and again, 
and can discharge its artillery twenty times in sncccssiou, 
malting its escape under cover of the smoke, bast of all, 
I may enumerate the ejection of difl'erent fluids as a 
defence. Many insects, beetles, luid ants emit a liquid 
at their enemies, which is of a powerfully acid or even 
caustic nature. Some lar\'a', when touched, bedew them¬ 
selves all over with a disagreeable liquid. The puss-moth 
has the remarkable provision of a double syriiigi, with 
which it squirts a fluid of a very irritating charter at 
its pursuers. 

A few words upon vegetable defences. It is an interest¬ 
ing theme for inquiry, whether the wonderful \liimicties 
of difieront natural objects serve <lbe vegetable, os in 
the animal polity, for a defence against the indiscri¬ 
minate depredation of enemies. For full illustrations, 
the reader is referred to a papers in a former number of 
this work.* Whether the remiirkable siniulatious of 
diflewnt insects which occupy the centre of so many of 
, the drehidcce, may have the eflToct or not of scaring away 
real insects, the writer cannot undertake to determine, 
it does not seem improbable. I shall surely be anti¬ 
cipated on the subject of vegetable armour; so that it is 
not necessary to do more than to call to mind the spiiies, 
-prickles, stings, thorns, hard envelopes, and husks, which 
ap^r to have been given for the protection of different 
fruits and pleasant flowers. And sometimes there are 
•defences for weaker plants too; for thus a grateful herb, 
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which would c^ihcrwiseahave been cropped down by the 
mouth of an animal, is often preserved by growing be¬ 
neath the arms of some prickly plant, w^pse sharp weapons 
repulse the ciremy. The odour of vegetables, and flower? 
ill particular, consisting as it generally does of volatile 
essential oils, which are fatal to insects, may be regarded 
likewise as a kind of defence. Nor should bo foigotten,. 
lastly, those wonderful instances of apparently spouta- 
nqpus motion, in which the oflendiug insect is either 
violently hurled o&'^ or crushed to death for his temerity. 

I may now conclude; and in doing so, Ipt it be re¬ 
membered that a mere summary is all this paper proUiids 
to offer—even in that being necessarily imperfect, so 
great is the richness of the Creator’s designs, and such the 
infinite multitude of self-d^ensory provisions with which 
ho has endowed the works of his hands. If no mention 
has been made of the defensory provisions of roan, it is 
because they are chiefly mental; and it is an exalting 
thought, that by their exercise—the employment of Jiis 
reason, wisdom, experience, and art—ho is constituted 
lord of crciftiuu, and immeasurably superior, both in 
defensive and oflensive resources, to the entire muss of 
‘ the brutes that perish.’ 


SHUTTING UP or THE HIGHLANIJ GLENS. 
A VKiiy large portion of the north-west of Scotland 
consists of wild mountain tracts, full of picturesque 
beauty, litt'le intersected by ru.-ids, and for the must 
part many miles distant from any of the 1/jwland towns. 
A hundred years ago this Alpine region afforded sub¬ 
sistence to a thinly-scattered Celtic population; but 
modern improvements have for the most part sent the 
Highlanders adrift, and many of them have found a 
home in Canada, where they are infinitely more eoiu- 
fortijhlc than in the st^ile glens of their forefathers. 
In the place of a human, a sheep population has been 
generUdly introduced into the Highlands; and where 
this is found not to pa ;/—that Irciug the great thing 
now-a-dnys—a population of deer, grouse, biackeoek, 
and other game has been cultivated, for the sake of 
autumnal sjiortsmen. An H.iglish or Scottish Lowland 
estate usually consists of a few thousand acres, laid out 
in well-fenced fields. A Higliland estate extends pro¬ 
bably over twenty miles of country, and includes many 
tall frowning hills, deep valleys and ravines, lakes, water- 
fells, and brown heathy jtuxtra —the whole unenclosed, 
and lying pretty much in the condition it has done over 
since the creation. In the old times, these wastes were 
the domain of tire chiefs of clans — Macdonnells, Mac- 
leods, Maegregors, Mackays, Grants, and so forth. In 
some cases, itesccndants of these Jieroes still possess and 
draw a rental from them; and in others they have 
passed, by purchase ..or inheritance, into the hands of 
English noblemen and gentlemen. There has latterly 
been something like a mania among Englishmen for 
buying llighland properties; and if it continue much 
longer, the lairds of the old atock will be as much adrift 
as their expatriated clansmen. 

The cause of the odd-looking mania to which we 
refer is a love of ‘ sport for which, os is well known, 
Englishmen will go great lengths, and do vorji mad 
things. Satiated with shooting pheasants and other 
half-civilised game in English preserves, and lunging 
for novelty, off sot troojSs of Wealthy sonthems to buy, 
or at least rent. Highland estates, where battues can be 
carried on upon a great and enlivening scale. Such old 
Higifland lairds as still coll their estates their own, are 
,)asaally glad to have dealings with these wanderers— 
at least &eir Edinburgh agents «re—and bargains are 
made of a kind which would very much astonish the 
Fergus MTvors of former days. It is stated tliat in 
Perthsltite alone shootings are let to the extent of 
L.10,000 annually, and altogether the money squan¬ 
dered every year on game rentwin the Highl^ds is 
probably L.40,000. While this traflOio is gratifying tq 
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the lairde, it is equally aatiafimjbary to^tho Bcattered 
sheep toners and banters-on of the wilduruess; for 
they contrive to*^ick up considerable sums of money 
^om the sportsmen - tenants fur petty servieb and 
provisions. With all this, however, no one can And any 
fault, and it is only to be lamented that a number of 
.these settlers from the south so condnet themselves, .as 
to render their tenantries a nuisance to the country. 
Their insatiable and selfish love of sport is the sonxfft 
of the disquietude. Accustomed to Consider a park or 
woddland p{cserve as a tabooed district, into which no 
nnoslthoriaed visitant shall set his foot, the renter of the 
Highland dontain imaj^ines that his wild mountains and 
moors should be eqdtilly sacred from intrusion. The fancy 
of shutting up vast tracts country from the tourist 
and pedestrian—tracts without a house, tree, or bush for 
miles, and which even, when bounded by the common 
road,*are altogether without fences—seems to the Scotch 
generally n very unjustifiable stretcli of territorial title. 
Yet tills is done on the plea of sport—the neces¬ 
sity of not disturbing tlic game. Tiiis Vord sport 
reipiircs u little qualification: it is employed to cover 
a good deal of sound business. When shootings arc 
taken at a pretty liif'h rent, it would appe.ar to b? 
deemed necessary that they turn out fair speculations 
in a commercial sense. On reaching the clachaii or vil- 
I.age. near which are situated the quarters of the prin- 
cipid ‘ sportsmen,’ the tourist necii not be surprised to 
see an cstablisliinent for making deal boxcs,^ind trans¬ 
mitting tlicm full of game to llie London ma^et. Sent 
down the country by cart, gig, or stagc-coac.li, these 
lioxes are shipped .at Dundee, Aberdeen, or Inverness, 
by steamer to tlic metropolis; and tliey may be known 
at once for wJiat fJiey are, by their direction on the lid 
to certain gunn^hutchers at the ‘ W'c.st end.’ 'fhe traffic 
of this nature is now iKicoming a rival to that of the 
ordinary ‘dead meat’ freigiits.* The London shops, in 
short, arc now supplied with game by noblemen iu*tlie 
same way that tliey arc supplied with meat Iiy ciycass 
butchers. To liclp them to kill for their customers, 
the sportsmen-tenants invite numbers of young noble¬ 
men, foreign dukes, milithry oflieers, and others, to 
enjoy a few days’ or weeks’ shooting; and tlie High¬ 
lands, accordingly, swarm aivitli these visitants in the 
latter months of the year. 

It will be observed that tliis is a diffen'nt thing 
from the old-fashioned and gentlemanly Highland way 
of conducting field-sports, by wiiich a few acquain¬ 
tances are collected on the 12tli of Augu.st at a shooting- 
box, and a number of pairs of Vouse aro despatched as 
presents to fiends. Neither is it exactly tlie modern 
deor-stalking, in which patience and a high degree of 
skill arc concerned; it is very much a wliolesalc system 
of slaughtering, like that of the battues in iftnthern pre¬ 
serves, it being a main object to kill a certain quantity 
of animals, if not for tiie glory of killing, at all events 
fur the sake of the cash the animals arc wojlh. Be this, 
however, as it may, we should not be inclined to speak 
disparagingly of the practice, were it not fruitful of cer¬ 
tain unpleasant conscqiiencgs. Tait the noble lessees in 
question fire away, kill, and sell as long as they have a 
mind. All that we and others care about, is their at¬ 
tempting to exclude the very harmless order of tourists 
and Bggne hunters, who frequent the Highlands, from 
walking about to see waterfalls and precipices, from 
taking short cuts across the hills, or from visiting the 
loftiest and grandest of tlie Alpine peaks. So many 
c^s of this kind have lately occurred, that it has ex¬ 
cited the indignation of the Lowland Scotch in no 
small degree. We are sorry for this. We desire tt gee 
Englishmen respected and rendeW happy in Scotlam, 
and detest nil sor^ ofi national jealousies. The new 
settlers, however, ore clearly in the wi-ong; and they, us 
well as the native uoblemca who imitate them in their 
exclusiveness, ftiust hasten to reuall their orders. • There 
is no Imw of trespass in Scotland, as far as regards un- 
enclos^ lands. A pArson may walk to the top of an 
open lull, or across an open moor, subject to no otlier 


legal restraint than an action of damages. And to 
load eifidcnce of injury done to a peat-moss, or a bleak 
hill-side, would be somewhat troublesome. Of course, 
if a traveller seriously disturb sheep, that is a dillerent 
matter. But who in his senses docs so? AVe see 
that som* of the Scottish newspapers recommend 
pedestrians in the Highlands not to tum-Jiack when 
ordered; but to leave the sportsmen-tenants to pio- 
secutc—which they will not do. The magazines, too, 
consider forcible exclusion to be unjustifiable. Black¬ 
wood remarks as follows:—‘ We have observed witli , 
great pain that a ‘faf too exclusive spirit has of late 
manifested itself in certain high places, and among 
persons whom we regard too much to be wholly indilTo- 
rent to their conduet. This very summer the public 
press ha% been indignant in its dcnunciatioa of the 
Dukes of Athole jnd Lgeds—the one having, ns it is 
allcgj^d, attenmtea to shut up a servitude road through 
Glen Tilt, and the other tJtablished a cordon for many 
miles around tho skirts of Ben Maedhui, our highest 
Scottish mountain. Wc arc nbt fully B(»]uaiiitc(l 
with the particulars ; but firmn what wc have heard, it 
would appear tliat tliis wholesale exclusion from a vast 
tract of territory is intended to secure the solitude of 
two deer-forests. Now,' we are not going to argue the 
matter upon legal grounds, although, knowing some¬ 
thing of jaw, we have a shrewd suspieioii that both 
noble lords are in utter miseoneeption of their rights, 
and are usurping a sovereignty which is not to bo found 
in their charters, and which was nevee claimed or ex¬ 
ercised even by the Scottish kings. But the churlisli- 
iicss of tile step is iindeniahlc, and wc auinot but hope 
that it has proceeded far more froiR yhoughtlessncss 
tlian from intention. The day has been when any 
elaiisinmi, or even an}(||6traiiger, might have taken a 
deer from tlic forest, a tree from the hill, or n salmon 
from the river, without leave asked nr obtained and 
though that state of society has long since passed aw.ay, 
we never till now have heard that the free air of tJie 
mountains, and their heathc’aM'aiigcs, are not open to 
him v'ho seeks them. Is it indee'l come to this, that in 
bonny Scotland the tourist, the botanist, or the painter, j 
is to be debarred from visiting the loveliest spots 
wliieli n.iture ever planted in the heart of a wilderness, I 
on pretence that he disturbs the deer ? lnafew*years ' 
wc suppose Ben Lomond will be preserved, and the 
summit of Ben Nevis remain as unvisited by tlie foot of 
the traveller as the icy peak of the Jungfrau. Not so, , 
assuredly, would have acted the race of Tullibardino of | 
yore. Iloyal were tlieir hunting gatherings, and mag- ' 
iiiflccnt tlie driving of tlie 'Tincliel; but over all tlicir ' 
large territory of Atliolc tlic stranger might liave wan¬ 
dered unquestioned, excejit to know if ho required hos- 
pitolity. It is not now that the gate is.sliut, but the 
moor; and tliat not ag.aiust the depredator, but against 
the ]K'.'icefal wayfaring mao. Nor can wc, as sportsmen, 
admit ^ven the relevancy of the reasons which have 
been ivsigned for tliis wholesale exclusion. We arc 
convinced that in each season not above thirty or forty 
tourists essay tiie ascent of Ben Maedhui, and of that 
number, ^ all pnfbability, not one has either mA: 
or startled a red-dc^. Very few men would venture 
to strike out a devious patli for tlicmselvcs over the 
mountains near Loch Avon, which, in fact, constitute 
tlic wildest district of the island. Nothing hut enthu¬ 
siasm will carry a%iaii through the intricacies of Glen 
Lui, tho property of Lord I'ii'e, to whom it wa# granted 
at no very distant period of time out of the forlfttcd 
Mar estates, and which is presently rented by the Dnkc ' 
of Leeds; and nothing more absurd cau be supposed, 
than tliat the entry of a single wanderer into that im¬ 
mense domain can have the ofiect of scaring the deer 
from the limits of so large a range. This is an absurd 
and empty excuse, os every deer-stalker must know. 

A stag is not so easily frightened, nor will lie fly tlie 
country from terror at the apparition of tho Cockney. 
Eor a few moments he will regard the Deudncy-clnd 
wanderer of the wilds, not in fear, but in surprise; and 
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then anufflng the air, which conveys to his nostrils an 
unaccustomed flavour of hergamot and lavender, he will 
trot away over the shoulder of the lull, more further up 
the nearest corrie, and in a quarter of an hour will he 
lyitiff down amidst his hinds in the thick brackens tliat 
border the coiirso of the lonely burn. e 

‘ We coiVd say a great deal -more upon this subject, 
but we hojic tliat expansion is unnecessary. Througli- 
out all ICuropp, the right of passage over waste mid 
uncultivated land, where there never were, and never 
caq be euelosttres, appears lo universally conceded. 
What would his Grace of liceds sayt if he were told 
that the Bernese Alps were shut up, and the liberty of 
crossing them denied, because some Swiss seigneur bad 
taken it into bis iiead to establish a chamois preserve ? 
The idea of preserving deer iu the way now attempted 
is completely modern, and we hope wMl be immediately 
abandoned. It must not, ft« the sake of onr cowitry, 
bo said that in Scotland not only the enelosurea, but 
the wilds end the nipunlains, arc shut out,from tlie foot 
of man; and that where no higliway exirts, he is de¬ 
barred from the privilege of the heather. Whatever 
may be the abstract legal rights of Uie nrustocracy, we 
protest against the policy and propriety of a system 
wliich would leave Ben (Imaeiian to the eagles, and 
render IjOoh Kricht and T.oeh Aven as inaccessible ns 
tliose mighty lakes which arc said to exist !.i Central 
Africa, somewhere about the souR'es of the Niger.’ 

lleferring to the s.ame subject, a writer in Tait's 
Magaaine makC's a remark, with wliieli we conclude. 
•If any bill, perhaps In the form of an act, “ to interpret" 
some game act, aVonld he brought in to extend the law 
of trespass to rtch new exigencies, we liope tlie public 
will be on their guard to dcfe.at it.’ 


ANATOMY OI' VAGRANCY. 

In a recent number, wc gave an account of a class of 
the people destitute of regular meiuis of living, and 
yet not necessarily dishonest.* We now jiroiKisc to 
lay before our readers a general view of ilio various 
tribes of more formidable vagabonds, who, whether 
working sep.aratcly or in concert, devote themselves to 
distinct branches of their unrigiiteous profession. 'Pliis 
IkmIj' of information, we ought to say, is mainly the con¬ 
tribution of a gentleman whose official functions have 
laid oxien to him jicculior sources of knowledge. 

'Die dishonest classes are chiefly found among the 
lower classes; x>artly because education is not so gciic- 
laKimong tlieso, bub principally for the skiiplo reason 
that they form the great mass of the iieople. It must 
b! observed also tliat the crimes of the higlicr orders 
are frequently of a kind which cannot be reached by 
the law, as it exists at present; althcugli it would be 
absurd to suiipusc that this is the coiiscquenue^pf any 
fi«ling of partiality. The victims of such crimes are 
nut the poor, but xiersons in tbq, same rank as the 
criminal, who arc as uuw'illlng to be fleeced nsumy other 
IKirtion of the community. The »AUirious Joseph Ady, 
for instance, preys exclusively upon liis own middle 
rank, and disdains any booty that docs not amount to 
a ]X)und sterling. A survey of^he oTairs of the ‘ gen¬ 
teel’ would be highly curious; and if sufficient roatc- 
riaH come in our way, we shall not be disinclined to 
undertake it At present, however, our plan requires 
ns to be satisfied with a single glance at the Corinthian 
capital of crime. 

Miirriage is a grand engine of the high-class sharpers, 

' and is resorted to when dl ordinary means of ‘ living by 
their wits’ have failed.! Some of these are well born 
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and well educated, buHiave passed their lives in discre¬ 
ditable or dangerous cxxiedients, rather thou apply to 
honourable industry. They at length'either find their 
family of sons (idle, of course, like themselves) an in¬ 
tolerable burthen, or else, in the failure of their usual 
resources, they are driven to look to them for assistance. 
The emergency is critieaL They are no longer at a time 
of life when they can take the world as it comes; and 
they determine uixm a coup d’etat. Some unceremoni¬ 
ously * assume a “ title,” if they have it not; ’ but otfiers 
take the trouble of seeking out a certain polour fur*'the 
assumption in family history. Among tlie extinct titles 
formerly annexed to tlfc aumamo they really possess, 
or have thought fit to adopt, there is one to wliich no 
XiroxieTty is attached; and their claim to this barren 
honour being undisputed, it is gladly recognised ih the 
lirojirr quarters—on their paying the fees. My lord 
now Imrricr to Loudon, witii tlic honouraWe mister, his 
eldest son ; and by means of a careful inspection of the 
wills in Itoetors’ Commons (which costs them only a 
l.hilling each time), they have little difficulty in dis¬ 
covering some weidtby heiress.’ The addresses of an 
honourable, backed by a b.aron, are irresistible; the 
lady do(!S not iiresume to verify so ancient a rent-roll; 
and presently her hand and fortmie become the prey 
of the noMe swindler and Ids liarpy family. In this 
c.ase the title .acts in tlio same way as the lying rags of 
a Iiumbler class of impostors. To one, the iieiress gives 
a tear and a shiiliiig—to tlic oilier, a smile and licr 
all. 

Bat tlie high-flyer lias otlier rcsouro-a besides mar¬ 
riage ; for his hoiiouralile title—frequently his own by 
rigid—is capable of ilu|fing more than hpircs.ses. The 
iiistory of the late railway mania would afl'ord many 
cui'iuhs instances of the ‘magic of a name.’ A scheme, 
liowever wildly absurd, required nothing more than a 
well-sounding list of chairmen and provincial committee¬ 
men : lords, huroncts, esquire.s, I<’.K.S.’s, A double S's— 
‘e.iiptains and colmiels, and kniglits-nt-arms.’ It did 
not need even the ingenuity of tlic begging-letter con- 
coctor; for it was not the document that was looked to, 
hut the titles that adorned it; not the feasibility of the 
falschooil, but the ajixic.arance of the impostor. All tills, 
liowcvcr, lias workcii fov good, and society thrives on 
the ruin of its siniiJcr members. A yailw.iy xirojcct 
now would require more than ‘ honourable’xirojcutors ; 
and iu like nianucr a tliiof in a dr.ax)Cr’s shop no longer 
escapes suspicion or arrest because she is a • lady.’ 

I’assing over for the present the gamester, and other 
Congenial tribes, wo shall descend at once to find a 
counterpart of the vices of the upper classes among the 
poor, witli whom the cause of dishonesty is frequently 
vho very same—a disindiu^ion to regular industry, al¬ 
though its excuse may be greater, in the more imme¬ 
diate pressure of want, and tlic results of a neglected 
or wholly omitted eilucation. Vagrancy has two daises, 
higher and lower, and the members at the fordibr are 
technically distinguished as ‘ silver beggars.’* They 
are well-dressed, clean, >and respcctablc-looking. They 
resort to no clamour—^no demonstrations of distress; 
but, on the contrary, are quiet, unassuming, nay, retiring. 
Timkr mdancholy story is contained in a brief, authen¬ 
ticated by the signature of clergymen and magistrates, 
and, when necessary, by that dl a -consiil at some fo¬ 
reign port. You are wdoome to read it, for that will 


ioR it to lis duo piaco-^the bottom of the page. The wouthy now 
alluded tu in oaUod by bis brother vagal-ondit the * baowlnR ooro^* 
and * gentleman high-flyer.’ 

* In the rogtic’s longungo they ore * luThhifi.' 
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do you no harm. You may leUfve thepfi if you wi!l. 
If you do, they ■will be grateful, but not servile; and if 
you do not, yuu*^eed not fear their reproaches,. "God 
liglp tl)oni, they are too much aecustomed to disap¬ 
pointment for that! They ore aware of the many ap- 
poala tliat must be made to your kindly nature; for 
this is a bitter world—a bitter, bitter world—and for 
themselves limy are nobody, they are strangers, and 
alone. Surely you cannot stand that! If you do, yqp 
, relent before the man is round the dbrner. We liavc 
kno^n an apoplectic servant grow block in the face 
witil'Vunning after a silver beggar with a bhilling. 

One of thesrf unfortunates has been persecuted by fire 
—it may be for twenty years at f stretch. Ue has been 
burnt out of bouse and home, as you may see by the 
testimony of more than one magistrate : the devouring 
element paying not the slightest regard even to the 
respectability of his character, vonqjied for tlmugh it be 
by several clergymen. But, fortunately for the victim 
of this chronic conflagration, there are stjll humane 
and charitable persons in the world; and he is proud 
to (iarry a book in which their names are registered. 
Some are down for a donation of while others could 
aflbrd only L.3, or L.2, or L.I. Nay, there are inodesf 
signatim'S which descend so low as to ten shillings or 
half-a-crown: you may clioosc which example your 
pride or your circumstances will This is a lucrativi: 
branch of the profession, and clever practitioners hiirc 
been known to reidise handsome incomes for a long 
series of years. 

Water is another great persecutor of artists of tliis 
description ; but, like lire, it evcnlually enriches the 
victim it has ruined, lie apj'cars in the likeness of • a 
rude and boisterous captain of the sea,’ wliosu animal 
spirits have be#n depressed by misfortune: and lliis 
result is not wonderful, since Ids whole pn)perty, and 
his whole crew, all hut one msffl, have been swallojfed 
up by the relentless waves. Tlie catastrophe look 
jihice somewhere abroad, as is shown by a eertiSeato 
from one of our foreign consuls, and likewise by an 
order from the same functionary providing tlu: two 
survivors with funds or n fn-c passage to Cork or Idver- 
p<«)l; for to one or other of tliese ports it is always 
their pleasure to he convejed. There is also another 
certificate, old and well-worn in .appearance, though 
probably just out of the manufacturer’s hands, licgi'i- 
niug ‘ I’ort of JAverpool to wit,’ and signed by two 
niagistrates, with the signature and seal of the eonsid 
in tise comer j but to make asiuirancc doubly sure, the 
unfortunate captain has still round his neck the identical 
gold chain hofliappencd to wear at the moment of his 
shipwreck. These captains are never less th.an fifty in 
number; and being men of e<lueatioii ai;^l .a<hlress— 
originally either supercargoes or Lawyers’ clerks dis¬ 
charged for drunkenness—they make a snug little in¬ 
come of some L.300 per annum c.acli. 

• Next to thoBO old sea-dogs, wo may plae.»tho tribe of 
distressed foreigners who apply to the synipathii-s of 
British hearts.* Not tliat these gentry are always natives 
of other countries (which, iifteed, is the exception rather 
than the rale), but they arc dressed, comple.\loneJ, 
mustached, and imperialised to such an extent, that 
their own mothers would not know them from French¬ 
men, H^aniards, or Poles. In ftict the English foreigner 
is more foreign than the real foreigner, inasmuch as, in 
addition to the hair on his uppe* lip, ho W'ears the tuft 
on the chin, called an imnerial, which you rarely see 
abroad. These personages nave been compromised by 
mixing too freely in the political squabbles of the muu- 
trv they honour by adopting. Some have been loymi^ 
where loyalty has gone^to the wall, and others liberals 
where t^anny hsiSTHumphed j but all aro victims 
of one kind or other, and have selected for a plafle of 
refuge that nokk country which is of all parties, and 
has money for all comers. Tho true refugee may he 
detected by his prou4 impatience of charity, and his 
__ . ^ 
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anxiety to help himself by tuition or other employ¬ 
ments fit for a gentleman; but the vagrant scorna every 
kind of industry but beggary and imposture. This has 
placed mustaches and imperials in such unami.able 
odour, that strangers wearing these decorations lidl 
ijKofiicin wider the surveillance of the detective police; 
and in tho great towns, tho landladies cf furnislicd 
apartments, whom they used to terrify on account of 
tiieir daughters’ hearts, are now mncli more uneasy on 
the scoTO pf their silver spoons. Still this ‘ commodity of 
hair ’ is convenient, as a clip of the scissors metamor¬ 
phoses the wholq mait; and the noble foreigner being 
above carrying certifluates and a subscription book, bis 
detection is diitieult. Tiiosc persons have often n mili¬ 
tary air, having deserted from, or been turned out of, 
the armya and tliey can make themselves extremely 
agreeable in society wliexever singing, waltxing, polka- 
iug, gnj gollcgiading arc iivrequest. This bnincli of the 
profession is followed likewise by the fair sex. TJic 
female foreigner in distress was originally, in all pro- 
babiliiy, an English waiting-maid,*who married a sol¬ 
dier, went abro.ad, and picked up language and manner, 
and who has now returned to live u[xiu her personal, 
family, and patriotic distresses. She would live much 
better were it not that the habitual depression con¬ 
sequent on her mislortunes has seduced her into the 
praeticc ctf dram-drinking. 

Oi-easionally, instead of English foreigners preying 
upon their countrymen at home, our home vagrants 
lielake themselves to foreign travel. A woman known 
by the name of Meg, who was at Manchester not long 
ago, and is probably there still, afll^s a remarkable 
instance of this. She was born in the middle class, and 
after her mother’s death, was sent to a boarding-school, 
where she remained tH she was seventeen. At this 
time she suddenly reiieived a letter from her lather, 
informing her that -he was now married, whieli he had 
never been before, and that the new claims upon his 
income rendered it iniiajrativc upon her to provide for 
her own support. Meg, straiiiflj! as it may .appear, im- 
niediiitely miule her election, ar.d went forth into the 
world a beggar and im[K>stor. She tr.avclled over a 
great part of Europe, remaining some limp at Rome, 
and nequired several languages, mid picked up a con¬ 
siderable stock of information. Her taste, howefcr, a.s 
well us lier profession, led her to study the economy of 
the communities of k-ggars in the various countries slic 
traversed, and she at length returned to England to 
lu'uelise the lesson.s she had learr.ed on the continent. 
In Afanchesier, when we last heard of her, she was well 
known to the mi ndicitv’ offleers, mid was supposed to 
be quite independenf, oeeiipyin,", a goiiteol sUtmg-rilbm 
nod bod-room in a remote conur of llio town. From 
this place, tlinngh impelieil by no wni't, she sullied forlli 
regularly to havut with other beggars, and play ofl" her 
impostures in damp cellars, and by means of hired 
eliildrcfli. 

AV') lire now rapidly descending in point of rank, and 
find ..he lower eliisses of vagrants, as might be expeetej, 
the great majority. The next we summon for review nso 
those whi^vu wpoi4 tho losses they have sustained in 
their passage ^ 

ThomnKh brake, tliorouf^h brier, 

Thoroiiffh muck, timrcmiih niirc, 

Thorough wa4«r, tborongh 

They depend, in short, upon tlie chapter of aqpidents,* 
and arc provided with certiflentes from magistratevand 
books of subscription. Floods, storms, and murrains are 
common calamities of these unfortnuotes. Some have 
seen their horse, tlieir only support, drop down dead; 
and some have been ruined by tho too great liveliness 
of tho same animal, which overturned their crockery 
cart, their only property. If women, tliqir husbands ‘ 
were killed on a railway or in a coal-pit. Their children 
accompany them, as living evidences of their poverty 
and although children have the practice of growing iip,*^ 

* The aocldent lurk. 
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nnil faking to tkc accident line on their own account, 
they can alwaya hnrrow as many aa they wan# at the 
cost of sixpence a-day per head. When tlie inquiries 
of the conipassiun.-ite are too embarrassing, they decamp 
to tlie next large town, where they are sure of obtain¬ 
ing two nights’ lodging gratuitously in thernight-aay- 
lum i but after this they must resort to the trampers’ 
lodging-house, where the accommodation costs twopence 
]»r night. Tims they traverse the whde kingdom, a 
circulating medium of fraud and lieggary, and arc al¬ 
ways successAil, because their faces, if not their stories, 
are nlwayi; now. ■■ 

A more ingenious portion of the same class* figure 
as sailors or colliers; the one having had his ship struck 
with lightning in the We.st Indies, and the otlier having 
been blown up with fire-damp in a coal-pit Some 
blister salve applied to the arn]s give^^oiie of the artists 
all the advantage of a dreadful scald, while his con^rade 
looks wonderfully gha.stly b> the aid of nothing more 
than a white linen band across the forehead. Another 
unfortunate is still tftore nfilicted in the aiVos, though at 
less cost of sttifurlng. Tic stains them with some sub¬ 
stance which gives them every appearance of. inflam¬ 
mation, and biindagcs up his fingers towards the wrist 
with dirty rags. This, j'ou will say, is not mnch; but 
the -wretcli has all the time a piece of fat in his closed 
hand, which, oozing out, as it melts, through,fhe band¬ 
age, makes the stoutest stoiimeh sick, and the hardest 
head sore. The diseased arms hang helple.ssly down, 
hut there is attoopen 'pouch pinned to the clothes, into 
which, turning away your he.ad, you make haste tti 
drop your charity.. These fidluws travel in groups of 
two or three, aud their average gains may be about ten 
shillings a-day. 

Fits, occurring coavoniently near the door of a house, 
arc so common, that w'e must not do more than allude 
to them. They usually extort a gloss of wine, as well 
as food and money; hut it is s.ajd that a spoonful of 
salt stuffed into tlie n)outh is quite a magical cure. 
Women of tliis class l)c^ baby-lineu, flannel, or calico; 
and their appearance is such, that the benevolent make 
haste to comply, thinking the application a little too 
long deferred. Their husbands are either at home, con¬ 
fined to bed through severe illness, or they were killed 
six weeks Iw-fore, iu the course of their labours as navi¬ 
gators, colliers, or sailors. Some vagr.ant8 are deaf and 
dumb, and are llure/ore supposed to be able to tell for¬ 
tunes, communicating with their customers by means 
of a slate and pencil. They have before now been cured 
of this afifictiun, by some humane person proposing 
(they, of course, b^ng unconscious of the conversa- 
tioa) to stick them a little with a knife in the back 
of the neck, a plan which the extempore surgeon heard 
mentioned as n wonderful restorative of the fiicultics of 
speech and hearing. "While this business is discussed, 
the deaf imd dumb is anxious and observant; but when 
at length he secs the gentleman step furtively I'rchind 
him, with a knife gleaming from his sleeve, he gives a 
hollo! that alarms the very operator, and bolts out of 
the house. , 

Servants are imposed upon by slrvants oudiof place, 
who hiive lost their situations tlitpigb illness, and have 
been left no clothes by their misfortunes but the neat 
tliin dress they wear. Connterfoit weavers, cotton- 
spinners, and ealenderera go s^giiig^ahout the streets 
in parties, accompanied by a woniaic^ who sells cutton 
tu*the ctfiirituble at 1.10 per cent, profit. Others leave 
prinmd bills at tlie houses, stating how their factories 
have been burnt down, and ailding that the bill will he 
cidled for, and the merest trifle gratefully accepted. 
The lalnura of such classes end when the sun sets, and 
the_ day’s earnings are then siient in mirth and riot— 
which of course makes them all the more profitably 
dismal and itickly-Uxiking for the morrow. 

Bcgglng-ljetter Writing is a distinct trade in all the 
large towns, where the scribe charges from five to ten 


shillings for each production. Notwitlistonding tliis 
handsome payment, however, there is little variety of 
genius exhibited, the letters usually firooeeding in tlie 
same form—as thus: ‘ Sir, or Madanf—Hearing of yopr 
well-known benevolence, &c. and having lost my'alC See. 
and liaving a wife and five helpless children entirely 
dependent on me for support, and I myself suffering 
from a grievous and internal disease, &c.’ Tliis is a 
numerous and invariably drunken class. 

The shipwreclled sailors choose cold, rainy, and 
stormy weather for tlieir peregrinations, when they.go 
in groups, bawling their songs through the streetsj'h^ 
naked, and shivering in the blast. Tlicy liave lost their 
all, it seems, and only saved their'lives by swimming 
ashore. One of the glng, who is the spokesman, is a 
real sailor; hut if you ask any of the others, ns if by 
way of trying him, ‘ whether the timbrel is on the lar¬ 
board or starlioard side of a lugger,’ he will betray, by 
attempting to flounder through an explanation, that he 
is unconscious of the imaginary nature of the article 
named. Wiiat these naked wretches seek is old apparel, 
wliich they sell to the people who are constantl.v adver¬ 
tising for cast-off clothes. ’ 

■' Wc close our catalogue with the cadgers, who, with 
the exception of a few who pretend to sell matches, 
iiiukc no excuse at all, but are genuine sturdy beggars, 
who depend upon your charity, and anytliing they can 
help themselves to at your 'back-doors or upon your 
hedges, infallible way to secure exemption from 
the visits of cadgers, would be to keep a single little 
heap of stones before your door, ready to ho broken 
by them at the rate of sixpence per hour. There is a 
free-masonrythroughout the craft, and your house would 
soon enjoy a gcnerail taboo. An Irisli geiitlem.an eflucted 
tlio same purpose by having a mnchiiie«t his gate, with 
a notice thereon that any person who chose, by turning 
the handle for one lioui^ would grind himself out three¬ 
pence. 

Sqme e.adgors sit in the, street, writing and sketching 
with chalk in a beautiful style ;* proving by this very 
accomplishment their ability to find regular employ¬ 
ment if t)>ey desired it. Others sit on the footpath at 
the entrance of a town with a label stuck on their 
breasts.f But perhaps the most melancholy crew in 
the whole catalogue arc those who have been really 
ignorant all tlieir lives of every kind of employmeut but 
theft and beggary. They are tlie children of vagrants, 
as well us vagrants themselves j they have passed most 
of their time in jail; and tlicy hare all a peculiarity in 
their expression, by which the cxiierienced distinguish 
them at a glance. r 

Such are the vagrants of this country; .and it will 
be seen that they form a class hardly second to any 
in ingenuity, perseverance, hardihood—everything, in 
short, which is requisite to enable individnals to gain 
a (x>mfortablc subsistence—but honesty. Sevonty-two 
thousand pessons in Scotland alone arc almost entirely 
supported by private charity; but the fund is distri¬ 
buted in such a manner, that charity itself becomes 
a curse. It is a promium''to dishonest ingenuity; it 
tempts poverty into crime; and swells the amount of 
vagrancy by the very act which is intended to diminish 
it. Do we then projMsc to limit private charity ? God 
forbid! It is far too limited already, and we would fain 
multiply it tenfold. We would merely distinguish he- 
tw’een fraud and desti^tion; we would have the hu¬ 
mane bethink themselves tbat^ in pampering vag^onds, 
tliey starve the honest poo^^ If tliey will not tale the 
trouble of investigating cases themselves, there are 
atmdtt everywhere societies that will do so for them; 
and it slioind be considered that investigation is a 
favour conferred upon the hond8#'>^plicant, for which 
lie wull be devoutly grateful. Beoause we are merciful 
to the unfortunate, we would have no pieriy on pre¬ 
tender#. When the latter extract money from tlie rich, 
they really prey niion the poor; ^d, in the case of dU- 
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covery, vrhicTi of course must b&frc<i.uei|t, by imbuing 
tile c&ases capable of ofiTurdinf; refief witlnuspicion and 
ill-will, they render the position of the really destitute 
l^pelesB. If our flescription of yagrancy is read in a 
right spirit, it will induce, as well us enable, the charit¬ 
able to distinguish between the fraudulent and the un¬ 
fortunate ; and it will rouse their warmest sympathies 
in behalf of those classes of the poor that are pressed 
down into starvation by the crimes of the poor tliem- 
_ selves. • • 

’__ t_ 

•joSEV.UAN, THE BEAEL DIVEE. 

A FKW years before^ the states of South America threw 
off the Spanish yoke, T was stojdng one hot summer at 
San Bias, situated at the entrance of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. It was then the ontrepdt of the flourishing oom- 
mcrcu of Spain with the islands of the Southorn Ocean, 
with China, and the Bast. A busy ^pulation filled the 
streets, and ships from all ports of the world crowded 
the roadstead; on tlie border of which there now re¬ 
main but tlic ruins of arsenals and dockyards. Sail 
Bias retains only the remeiiihrance of her former ac¬ 
tivity and her picturesque situation. • 

So stifling was the heat of the city, aggravated by 
the myriads of mnsquitus that infested the air, that 1 
was glad to cscaiic on an errand of business to a place 
some distance up the coast; and engaged a passage on 
hoard tlie galliot Cnadaluupe, a small vessel of fifty- 
eiglit tons burden. Tlic captain desired me*to take a 
lodging near tlie shore, ns he might have to sail unex- 
jiectedly, and could not alford to lose time. After wait¬ 
ing three d.ays, a canoe was sent for me to tlie landing- 
place; and in a few minutes 1 stepped on board. The 
deck was covepd with heaps of the enormous and 
savoury ouions tor whieli San Bias is eclehraicd, mingled 
with gourds and bananas. Tlii» coUeetion of fruits and 
vegetables funned, with my trunk, nearly the whole of 
the cargo. Our preparations were soon made, tlie 
onions were stowed away in the three canoes wliieli we 
carried, tlic clustering bananas were hung up like long 
fringes on tlie starboard and larboard bulwarks, and 
tlien the vessel was abandoned to tlic discretion of the 
winds and tlie wiives. • 

Tlie crew was not less sinpilarly composed than the 
cargo. Our Catalonian captain, Don Kamon Vauquinot, 
hod undur his orders a Frcucli sailor, deserter from a 
whale ship; a Mexican, who pretended to act as second 
mate; a Eanaka, or native of tlic Handwich islands; 
a Chinese, alike unwilling to'cook or to work; and 
lastly, two yoiyig Indians, from one of tlic tribes iti tlie 
interior of the country, in tho capacity of cabin-boys. 
The captain, when lie was not quarrelling with his 
sailors, passed his time in pacing up iiiNl down the 
deck, smoking and examining his store of gourds and 
onions. The Frenchman took upon himself tlie ofilcc 
of steering, and looked with contcifipt on all other per¬ 
sons in the vessel. The Mexican lay idle*all day long 
in one of the canoes, strumming upon a guitar, and 
aflTccting to bo highly indigi|pnt if the captain prasumed 
to give him any orders.^^ The Chinese, pretending to be 
busy either with cooking or the ordinary ship’s duty, 
did neither one nor ttie other. The Kanaka was the 
only ouB who really worked; he cooked the rice, bana¬ 
nas, and ceciua or dried meat, which alone constituted 
our fare. • 

We had been out fifteen day 8, and were yet far from 
our ^t: the water putrefied in our casks under the 
burning rays of a vortical sun; the ceciua and rice were 
unendurable; when one evening, as Che sun was disw- 
pearing behind a fog fatude on (Sic distant hevizon, lie 
Frenchman beckoi^to me, and on my obeying tho* 
signal, he said, ‘lai^yondef; we are approaching the 
Isle of CoiralbaTeud behind is that of Espiritu-Santo.’ 

On my inqifii^ng what we were to tliink of it, he 
reidied, that although the captedu yet considered him¬ 
self si jty leagues frolh Ifichiunguc, wo wore in reality 
tliat distance beyond i*, mskm^^au error of one hundred 


and twenty leagues in a voyage of little more than 
double that length. When tho captain was informed of 
his blunder, ho #aid to me, ‘Lucky ’tis no worse, or 1 
should have to keep you longer; but never mind, every¬ 
thing is included in (he passage-money, and after resting 
a little at (^rralbo, I will carry you back to Plchilinguc.’ 

By the tunc we were near the islands the sun had 
disapiieared: we could just distinguish tho 4iuts form¬ 
ing the temporary habitations of the population, when, 
amid loud outcries from the shore, two canoes, witli a 
man in each,*one of which seemed to be pursuing the 
other, were seen rapidly skimming across the channel 
which separates (lie two islands. The attention of our 
whole cqpipany, particularly that of the Indians, who 
looked on with intense delight, was at once absorlrad in 
the interest of the chase. The captain took liis tele¬ 
scope, omf after gazing a few minutes, said, turning to 
me, ‘ He is lost!’* * 

‘Who?’I»iquired. • 

‘Who? the man yonder in the canoe trying to get 
away.’ • • 

‘ What makes you think so?’ 

‘ .lose .Ilian is in pursuit,’ was his answer. 

The mention of the name left me no wiser; and con¬ 
sidering it useless to troublo the captain with further 
quusiions, I cuiilinucd to watch the canoes. It was 
evident that the fugitive was trying to gain a little 
creek among tlie rocks stretching out from Espiritu- 
Santo. It was Uic only place whore he could reach the 
shore. In spite of alt his cllbrts, an ai^verso eddy pre- ] 
vented bis making w'<ay, while Juan, who was farther 
out, rapidly appro-ached to cut him ofi' from his re¬ 
treat. 'The man in the foremost caffoc, despairing of 
escape, rose to ids feet, and when his pursuer was 
within a few feet of him, plunged into the sea. Juan 
ininicdiatcly sUxid up, smd seizing in one hand tlie line 
used by pearl divers, leaped in alter him. A minute 
had suarady elapsed, when a head appe.ared above 
the surface of tlie water; it was that of tho fugitive 
swimming tow.'irds tho slinr^^^ith all the energy of 
despair. All at once, ns though he liad been carried 
down by a whirl{ioo1, he disappeared. A thin white | 
iV,.am, caused by the boiling of little waves above the ) 
place where he Inul sunk, indicated that a struggle ' 
was going on below. Was it between Jose an,d his 
adversary, or with one of the ferocious sharks which '• 
abound on the fishing-grounds? The spectators, how¬ 
ever, were reassured by seeing that the loam showed no '< 
stains of blood ; and soon after two heads appeared— ! 
Jose ituan and the fugitive. But it was at once seen ' 
that tlic latter supported himself on the surface of the 
water by the action of his legs only, for his arms v^rc | 
lashed close to his sides by Juan’s cord. This marvel- , 
lous feat, accomplished under tlic water, produced a | 
shout of ueclamation from every spectator, intermingled i 
with erics of Vtoa Jose Juun. 

The rapid approacli of night hid the remainder of tho ' 
scene ^om our eyes; at the expiration of a few minutes, ; 
lioW'iver, we hesid loud lamentations on the shore, ac¬ 
companied with ironical bursts of laughter, and the 
confused moise of ilstrugglc between one man and*a 
number or others; jftCT which all was still. We sub¬ 
sequently learned thalnhc fugitive was a diver, who had 
stolen and swallowed a large pearl; for tho losses thus 
sustained, the leaders or captains of the various parties 
arc responsible, ffuan ^as one of these captains; and 
as usuiil, when he had got bis man on shore, mode him 
swallow a dose of tui^e-oil, wliicli causing liin# it!?*' 
stantly to vomit, the pearl was recovered. 

The morning after our arrival, at the captain’s sugges¬ 
tion, I went on shore, where 1 met our Mexican, who 
cmnmuuicated to me some particulars of the life Juse 
Juaii, in whom 1 began to feel much interested : among, 
others, of his having once attacked and killed a shark, ‘ 
whieli bad devoured a fellow-diver, his intimate friend. 

I had been at a loss, while walking about among the, 
miserable dwellings, where to apply fur a gigbt’s lodg¬ 
ing; hut now my mind was made up at once to go to 
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Juan’s hut, and request the owner’s hospitality. The 
direr, who was a aetir, as those are called bo^ of an 
Indian father and white mother, received me courteously, 
and led me to his dwelling, situated some distance be¬ 
yond the others, almost at the extremity of the island 
of Cerralba On our entrance, we found his young wife 
meparing the dinner, which consisted of a turtle, whose 
lower shdhwas torn off, simmering in its fat on a fire 
of glowing embers. I produced a bottle of excellent 
wine which I had brought with me, and seated on the 
ground, we enjoyed our meal. Night 'came onj the 
stars shone through tlie open dqor of the hut; the sea 
rippled softly on tiie shore, when, unable longer to re¬ 
strain'my cariosity, I begged Juan to tdl me of his ad¬ 
venture with the shark. No sooner had T spoken, tlian 
a mortal pallor orerspread tbe features of his wife; she 
looked with a supplicating' glance at her husiband, who 
with an impatient gesture motioned her away. 'Wlicn 
she disappeared, an expresf’on of savage iwido lit up 
Juan’s features; pouring out another glass of wine, he 
said, *J never felt ^lore disposed fur coi^fidcuce. ITou 
said you woiuld depart to-morrOw?’ 

‘ To-morrow at daybreak,’ was my answer. 

"Tis well,’ rejoined the diver; ‘you sliali know my 
history,’ and he rose and beckoned me to follow him. 
When we were out of the liut, he added, ‘ The land- 
hreeze blows as usual; and to-morrow by ten o'clock, 
when it will cease, the Guadeloupe will be faf away.’ 

lie then seated bimstdf on the bottom of an inverted 
canoe, and recommenced:—* At the beginning of last 
year’s fishing teasoii there was one man that I met 
everywhere. Like me, ho was a diver; and, like me, pre¬ 
tended to have U( family name. He was called Kafiiel. 
At the washing, under the water, in oil quarters, in f.iet, 
wo were sure to meet. These frequent opportunities of 
seeing each other made us very friendly; and the re¬ 
markable skill with which ho performed all his avoca¬ 
tions inspired mo with a great esteem for him. His 
conrage was quite equal to his skill: he liod no fear 
whatever of sharks; he had, he told me, a particuhir 
manner of looking at tQm wliicli intimidated them; 
lie was, in short, an intrepid diver, an excellent worker, 
and, above oil, a merry companion. 

• This went on very well, until one day a young girl 
came witli her mother to live in the island of Espiritu- 
Santu Some business that I liad there with one of 
the dealers gave me the opportunity of seeing tier. 1 
became passionately in love; and enjoying a certain 
reputation, neither she nor her mother looked wiUi an 
unfavourable eye on my pretensions and presents. As 
soon as our day’s work was over, and every one tiiought 
raq asleep in my hut, I went across in a canoe to Esjii- 
ritii-Sauto, whence I returned soon alter niidniglit with¬ 
out any one suspecting my absence. 

‘ Some days had passed after my first nocturnal excur¬ 
sion, when one morning, going to the fishing-ground 
before sunrise, I met one of our old Indian women, who 
accosted me with the words—“Listen, ,Tose Jhan; I 
have something to say that concerns you.” She then 
went on, much to my surprise, to tell me that 1 liad a 
rival, E^aei. one of our divers, wlm threatened to do roe 
an injury. That evening I disoo^-red tiiat'iihc spoke 
trutli, and that liafael was aclteffly swimming in the 
same direotUgi as myself. All at once a wild cry burst 
across the waters. There was no mistake; it was Ka- 
fael’s yc^e.’ Mere Juan.eighe<^deep^ as be continued 
—‘ I that Bafael was my enemy, and that he aimed 

’.'it t;3^g from me her wliom t desired to make my 
wife.; 1 knew likewise that his vengeance was deadly. 
EatHliis was not a time for roe to weigh feelings of 
selfishness. It was a gloomy night, and a wailing voice 
eome across the waves. Turning my canoe in the direc¬ 
tion whenee the sounds proceeded, I heard vigorous 
blows on tlig water, and rowing in the direction of the 
noise, saw Bafael in the midst of a circle of foam. It 
struck me as strange that, instead of using his strength 
to swim towards the canoe, ha remained struggling in 
one spot. But 1 soou became aware of the cause: a 



sCtort distant irom him, and a tew rclt below the 
surface, shonl a phoCphoric light, approaching dowly 
nearer and nedrer to him. Can you ggess what It was ? ’ 

‘No.’ r 

‘ It was a tintorcro, a shark of the most veradoQs 
species,’ answered Juan, and continued his narration. 

‘ A stroke of my paddle brought me close to Bafael: on 
seeing mo he uttered a cry <k joy, but iiad not strength 
to speak. With a desperate effort he seized the gun- 
V ale of the can^; yet such was his exhaustion, that 
he conld not raise himself from the water. IBs pyes, - 
thottgli deadened by terror, looked at me -ivith im¬ 
ploring expression of agony so intense, J;hat I grnsiiod 
bis two hands in mine, and held them fast The streak 
of light under the weter came steadily on; for one 
instant, one brief instadt, liafael ceased to strike out 
with his legs; a fearful shriek burst from his lips, iiif 
eyes closed, and his itands relaxed tlieir hold. The 
upper portion of hii body fell back into the sea: the 
shark had cut him in two.’ 

The divur paused in a struggle of inexpressible emo¬ 
tion. In reply to ray inquiry, lie said that, had lie been 
a little more collected, lie might possibly have s:ived 
,tiis companion; ids teeth were set, and his voice re¬ 
sembled a hoarse whisper, lieenvering himself, how¬ 
ever—‘ I have not yet eome to tlie end,’ he said: ‘ no 
sooner had Kafael's body disapjieared under the water, 
than I plunged in myself. I had a hundred reasons 
for so doing. Tlie tintorcra, altliough he had rid me 
of, a rival, became iiatcful to me, and cxasper:tted me 
by the brutality with which lie liad torn poor B.-ifael to 
pieixis. Tlie itoiiour of the corporation of divers was 
insulted: 1 am, you know, one of the captains. Besides, 
once enticed with the taste of human flesh, tlie monster 
would liave come to attack us next. And how could 
the alcalde pxiiect me to tie rosponsihre fur iiiy feiend, 
if I killed the shark thpt had eaten him ? 

‘J did not go deep, as you may tliiiik; liaving to 
look above, below, and around me uU at once Tlie 
waves roared over my head with a noise like distant 
tliunder, but around me all was calm: a dark mass 
drifted against me: it w,«s the mutilated trunk of 
Bafael; and I eonriuded the fish I was looking for 
could not be fur off. In ^act, a distant ray of liglit, 
ut first scarcely visible, grew more and more distinct. 
The tintnrura was about tlie same depth as myself, hut 
gradually slanting upwards. My hrealli was beginning 
to fall; I did not wish to give the shark the advantage 
of being above me. 1 rose to the surface : it was time ; 
fur so swiftly did the monster approach, that liis fins 
brushed iny body as lie passed; and 1 could see his duU 
glassy eyes, and tlie rags of flesh yet hanging to his 
jaws, which lie smacked together with gie^y satisfac¬ 
tion. 1 snorted rather than breathed when my bewl 
rose above the water. The shark was close behind me, 
his silver white belly plainly visible as be turned on his 
biiek, at the same time opening his tremendous jaws, 
bristling witti feightful rows of teeth. Darting away 
in the opposite direction, I buried my dagger in the 
body of tlio fish, and cut a gash as far as my arm could 
reach. 'The tintorcra, wounded to deatii, dashed up¬ 
wards with a prodigious bound, and fell back, lashing 
the water with his tail. Luckily I was out of the way 
of ttie blows; but was half drowned before I could get 
out of the storm of blood-stained fuam whicii h^raised 
around me. A minute after, at the sight of jiiy enemy 
floating motionless and livid ujion the water, fhithing 
in the gaping wound, I raided a cry of triumphwhich 
was heard on both islands. 

' Day was breaking as 1 regained the shore, exhausted 
hj; the efforts I lud been obliged to make to surmount 
the fast-increasing waves. Thq fishermen visited their 
nets; and almost at the same nSHiimit that I landed, 
the famalns of Bafael and the body bf^the shark were 
drifted on the beach by the ride.’ ' v ■ . 

The diver ceased, and appoared lost in nrafound re¬ 
flection. After a short silence, hr hethongnt himself of 
the rites of hospitality. Be-entering the hut, he stood 
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for sAoe niftmenta oontemplati^ tho beauty of bu 
young wife, who had fallen aslefci in th| inner apart¬ 
ment, the looacned plaita of her long hair stretching to 
her feet. On the Wl, dimly visiUe by the expiring light 
ot two candles, hung a rude picture, representing souls 
in purgatory. Hastily turning away, Jose unroUed a 
Chinese mat in the outer apartment which was to be 
my couch for the rught The accommodation on board 
our ship was not much better; but the narrative to 
which I had listened prevented me from sleeping, 
and the first faint stress of dawn %ere just visible 
whdi^ the diver’s voice spoke close to my ear:—‘ The 
bredze still blows, and the Guadaloupe is about to lift 
lier anchor.’ I immediately rose, and taking leave of 
my host, returned fin board without delay. The sails 
were droppod, and, yielding |o*tho breeze, our vessel 
HMn left the islands far behind. Thu next day we 
dropped anchor in the harbour of Hcfailinguc. 


TIIK TRULY GREAT. 

‘ Ip I woro asked wliioli of all the distinguishoS cliaranlcrs 
of wliom I liave road I would ratlior ho, ] should nnlie-.i- 
latingly say Alexander the Groat,’ was the cxclmiiatioii 
of Francis Wurtluiigton, iis ho laid down a voluiiio of 
Grcci.'in history with a niiiid full of admiration of that 
renowned hero of antiquity. 

‘ Your choice would ho far from a hapjiy oiio, luy deiu- 
Frank,’ his father quietly observed. 

‘ Not a happy one, jsipu ! What, should yon not like to 
ho the parent of au Alexander?’ • 

‘ No, my hoy -1 have no siieh arahition; I wouhl rather 
he the father of Frank Worthington.’ 

‘ You arc siiixsly jesting, papa? 1 cannot hnt think that 
you would like to see your son heoutiie :is gi-e.at.’ 

‘ I was never more in ciuncst, Frank; and if you serionsly 
eonsider the sul^ot, I think that you will allow that I mu' 
right. Alexander has, hy general eonsont, been lermod 
t/mif; hnt now inform mo, il‘ you sun, in wliat his greatness 
eonaisted?’ • 

‘ (Ian you ask, p.apa, when he achieved sucli mighty eon- 
qiiosts?’ * 

‘ Uo did .achieve mighty conquosta ; hnt tell me to wh.at 
henclicial results tlioso cnnqisosts led ? ’ Francis looked a 
little puzzled at the i|nestion, and reninined silent, ‘lie 
extended his power,’ Sir AV’ortlilngton resumed ; ‘ hut that 
power was not exercised in* ameliorating tho condition, 
or raising the eliarae.ter, of tho nations he subdued. He 
caused the blood of thousands to ho shod, and spre.ad 
rain and desolation whore peace and plenty had formerly 
dwelt.’ 

* But great military achievements have always these at¬ 
tendant evUs,’ the youth. interpoKed. 

‘And shom(^they not on tl»at account he deplored?’ 
hie father asked. Ffoncls w-as again at a loss to reply. 

‘ When wars are wholly defensive, and are engaged in for 
the purpose of piotcoting the rights aud lihigtieH of one's 
own country, they are not only justifiable, hut praise¬ 
worthy; hut eugh were not the wars of your favourite 
horo. He was inetigated alone by antbition—tho ambition 
to be styled a Conqueror.’ a 

* lie was ambitious certainly; hnt then ms generosity 

was unbounded: surely generosity constitutes greatness, 
pajMi ?’ • 

‘ No, Frank, I cannot yield even that point. Generosity 
Is Indeed easentiol to true greatness; but it must he such 
generosity as Howa^ evinced when lie jjcrfomicd his 
ntTan(^f philanthropy. Tho generosity of a Jeimer who, 
at a n^lo self-sacrince, forbore to k«Hq> that knowledge 
secret Which, when bnown, oonforred inosttmahlo benefits 
on his speotes—of a Wilbenoree fir a Clarkson, when they 
stoo^^hnost alone in advocating the oanso of freedom; not 
tho imdigality of an Alexafider, who lavished Ul-gottcn 
treasures on unworthy objoots of &voug.’ 

‘Oh, papa, you sp^ very oontemptuonsly of mylicrp. 
I thought everybody admired Alexander, and deemed hTfii 
deferring the title always home of l/ie Great.’ ' 

'Suoli explolt^R Alexander performed were likqly to 
be admired injKne rude ages, when it was universally 
aoknowledged Inat mlUtsxy achievements conferred the 
htgheet posatble glory on a nation; but in these enlight¬ 
ened dMs, Buoh are seen in their true oolours, and 

WflghsH in the balances of Justice and morality,’ 


‘Cut he was a heathen, papa, and on that account wc 
ought not to ezpedt the same from him os from the groat 
men yon have mentioned, who were brought up in the 
pririofples of Christianity.’ 

‘ Tnio, my son, wo must not look for Chrution virtues in 
a heathen prinoe; yet as you hold him up as a donii-gud, 
my object is to prove that ho was possessed of vieos which 
are ailogctltar incompatible with true greatness. In the 
first place, his inordinate ambition led him to the practice 
of deception; far, not satisfied with human honours, he. 
souglit to imxwBo on tho oroduloas, by pretending that he 
was a duscon^nt of Jupitor. . You may remember, Frank, 
tliat the wise man of old has said that “ greater is he that 
mlctli Ills epirit than ho that taketh a city;” yet your 
Alexander was so tvanting in scif-govoramont, tliat ho slow 
his friend, w-ith Iiis own liand, in a fit of passion, only ho- 
eauso ho de;ircoiatcd lus aohioveinents: then his death is 
generally supposed to liavo been cimsed by Intemperance.’ 

‘ All, pa]fa, you are oxliihiting tlio blemishes of my hero; 
I ivas looking oiilyeit his uliiniug qualities.’ 

‘ .Sigih a eoiirsc would, iiusomo eases, he propor, being 
pousihtent witli Ciiristian clinrity,’ his father ohserved; 
‘ hilt in [icrusing tlie page of history, it will he injitrions to 
the mind of j'Fiilh to furgi a wrong rlKimatc of the charno- 
ters iL presents to tho view. Vleo should bo soon in its 
true aspects, and not through the niodium of t]io shining 
qiiiililies of which you speak; lest, whilst the young are 
admiring and iiiiitating such striking virtues as courage 
and generosity, they lie led to approve of, and even to 
eominit, cruelty, irunstiec, and oppression.’ 

‘ Tlioii, fiapa, I infer from what you say that greatness 
re.ally consists in goodness ?’ 

‘ Not exactly so, my dour hoy; for there may he goodness 
witliout greatness, although greatness cannot exist without 
goodness. For instance, an individual may possess many 
excellent qualities, aud yet ho wautiiigiu that strength of 
eliaraeti-r which is a coiicomiUnt of greatness. Those 
milder virtues wliicli make ii man appear ami.aMo in tin* 
every-day concerns of Itfr iiiay ho designated goodness; 
w'lirri‘!iN greatness exhiliRs hiflior qualities, siieh as moral 
coiirngo ill oases of dilficnlty— fortitude in adverse eireum- 
staiices—the exereiso of strict justice, howei’or opposed to 
seif-iulercst—^fiirbcaraiice under injuries—a srlf-sacrifioing 
siiirit, evinced where that sacrifice would hencfit others, 
or promote an important ond~*^iu pursaaoec of honoui'- 
able indi'pciidencc, cron if it sliouid lie in a hnnihle path 
— file jKissession of a mind above the influence of prejudice 
—follow ing ilic dictates of oonscionco, irrcspectivu of tho 
world’s ouiisiirc or applause, ’fliose virtui^ my son, aro 
more dosurving of imilalion than the mHiiary achievqmnnts 
and ;irodigal disregard of woaltli which your hero dis¬ 
played ; and it is only when they are united with the 
milder graces of wliioh I sisiko, that the ohoraotcr becomes 
worthy of being denominated tntlj/ great,' 


THK JEWS JIN INDIA. 

In Bombay and tho neighbouring places there are some 
live or si.x thousand Israelites. Boine of these have more 
recently eoino from Araliia, and ar' callud wjdte Jews. 
•Some have conn* from Cochin, and arc railed black Jews. 
Hut hy tar the greater jiortinn, who have been long settled 
in the oountry, and to wlit.m Malimtta is tho vernacular 
Iniignage, dru called Israeliles, or Urn! Israel. Whmi 
tiiei ■ aneestors arrived here is not certainly known. They 
say it was about 1000 years ago—^that tho ship ifi which 
they enm^was sliipnJecked, and that seven men and se^u 
women who cseapedlsQltled at Nagoo, some thirty miles 
to the south-east orBombay. They were at one time 
generally engaged in tlio nianufaeture of oil; hut at pre¬ 
sent many of them arc masons, oarjauiteis, cultivators, Ac. 
When tlio missioqfirics first came to this country some 
tliu'ty yearn since, the iSrnclitcs were generally unable to 
read, and wore almost Wholly ignorant of tlieir arm Rcriplfi 
tores. They had gcucnilly ceased to observe the Sabbath | 
as a day of rest., and were in many respects oonformed to ' 
the customs of their Hindoo and Mohammedan nfighbouis. 

It is stated in n printed journal of one of the caruei mis- 
sionarics, that the magistrals descrilied tlmm at that 
time as being the mort dranken and troublesome people, 
on the island. 11ie misslonuios in Bombay havo, from the 
first, taken a deep interest in tho Israelites or Jews. They 
early established schools among them, in which both sexes 
were taught to read. They fuimisliBd theravrith the Sorip-* 
tares, translated into tluar vmmoular languago, and in- 
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etrnoted soreial of them in Hebrew, tiiat they migHt be, 
nblo to reforto tlusoriginal. The Jewe nave {beonaeiioenooi 
fonuikea many of tbose things wlilch they, on bb^imnltig'i 
acquainted with the Sarintures, found to be fotUdden; 
ana they have greatly advaaecd in intelUgenoe, wealtti, 
moralitT, and general reqMotability. Some of'tfaen> may 
feel Uttie gratitude for the labour and expense bestowed 
upon them; but we believe they are genemlly Aeo to 
acknowledge that the intmlondries have'ijeen tihoir hearty 
well-wisheis and tlioir best friends. TVi Jews worsliip 


fSTOge spirit^ which mduoes animals to witok their vem 
'Manoe uponphomselves when deeply mortified and en- 


that alone, to be tlie Word of God: Th|y have two regular 
synagogues or places of public wotslup in Bombay, and 
one at Ruvoduima. Hero they meet on Saturday, which is 
their Sabbatli, or day of rest, and read the Scriptutes lioth 
in Hebrew and Mahratta. At Alibag, PonwolL and other 

{ ilaocs, where tliere is no synagogue, their matings are 
lold in any private dwelling “The white Jews have two 
such places for public worshigun the fort.— 

THE * LitBOUBlEa POOR.’ 

site vigorous and laborions cinss of life h.aa lately got, 
from the 6on Ion of the hnnumity of this day, tltc name 
of the ‘ labouring poor.’ Wo have heard many plans for 
the relief of the ‘labouring poor.’ This puling jargon is 
; not os innocent os it is foolislt. In meddling with great 
affairs, weakness is never innoxious. Hithortn the name 
of poor (in the sense in which it is used to oxo|^« compas¬ 
sion) lias not been used for those who can, hift for tlioso 
who cannot labour—for the sick and infirm, for orpluin 
infancy, for huiTOishing and decrepit age; but when we 
affect to pity, aapoor, those who must labour, or the world 
cannot exist, wo ore trifling with tlie condition of mankind. 
It is the'common ^foom of man that he must eat his bread 
by the sweat of his brow—^that |s, by tlie sweat of b|s body 
or the sweat of Ids mind. If this toil was inflicted as a 
ouzsc, it is—as might he r.xieoted iirom tite curses of the 
Father of all blessings—tempered with many alleviations, 
many comforts. Every attempt to fly from it, and to re¬ 
fuse the very terms of our existonce, becomes much more 
truly a ourso, and beavier pains and jicnalticB fall upon 
those who would elude tije tasks which are pnt npon them 
by the great Master Workman of the world, who, in his 
dealings with his creatures, sympathises with tUalr weak¬ 
ness, and speaking of a creation wrought by mere will out 
of nothing, speaks of six days of labour and one of rest. 1 
do not call a healthy young man, cliccrful in his mind, and 
tngoro jB in hUi arms, I cannot call such a man poor; 1 can¬ 
not pity my kind as a kind, merely because they arc men. 
This affect^ pity only tends to dissatisfy tlicin with their 
condition, and to teach them to seek resources where no 
resources are to bo found, in something else tlian their own 
indnstry, and frugality, and sobriety. Whatever may he 
the intention (which because 1 do not know, I cannot dis¬ 
pute) of those who would discontent mankind by this 
strange pity, they act towards us, in the consequences, as 
if they wore our worst enemies.— Burke. 

SEliF-PEVOniUNO ANIHAES. 

Dr Mortimer records tho case of a boy living at Blade, 
Bmaisley, in Ynrkshire, who possessed so ravenous ae ap]te- 
ttte, ‘ that if he was not supplied with food immediately 
that he craved it, he would gnaw the flesh off his own bonea* 
The * Quarterly Eevic^’ 'October 18M, states that ‘ in the 
Jarditi dcs Plantes, at Paris, there -wt i an old lijiina, which 
broke its log teMooident. One n(vM' before the bone was 
uiiilod, tlie<MBKtitre.setimny bit ms the limb; audit wke 
disoovotedarthe morning that the animal had eaten it np, 
bsmasUhd In Bennie’s ‘ Insect Micoellanios,* it ie rc- 
latai|MlSt ‘ an eminent entqmolog^ hading caught a green 
uiniiimima), the creature, attempting to 
ftofoJils gt^sp, jerked off a hind leg. The limb was 
■jgf wBli ihe 'inie^ in A vial, and was half devoured by 
follotrtDg morning,*' Selby, in liis ‘lUnstmtiona of 
tUh (krottboleigy,’ mentions a captive eagle which 
) tihieked the ffeifo off its legs. Jesse says he lias ‘ been 
assured that when .mfo hove been caugtit W 'the foot or ' 
,li» tat a trap, they will sometimes gnaw off tlie linib in. 
otaer to diamgsM ihemsOises .’—Okaniage in Natural Sii- 
Mjy.'.seeodd seiiire, p. 21. We have known ittM, when 
gMTO’their tails eo nsi de t riiljr, not 


according to tho prevalent custom of some ootmtrles, scar 
their bodies with mnts or with Shdls—a praetioe forbidden 
In tho Scripturea Many sorts of caterptllars and toads 
devour their cast-off skins—striking examples of that ad- 
misahie economy of nature which permits notliittg to bo 
Wasted. . ' 


THE GIFT, 

On Messed, bleeied flowen I the hand 
That aent ye i)ither, pure and loit. 

Though It had sw^ through all'the land. 
Could uothlng home eo kWoly bear. 

Moat tender and most beautiful, 

AU freah with dew, and rich With halm, 

IIow from SS't's garbinda dim and dull 
To boar tbc glory and the palm! 

M lion thus your gotliorcd crowns I ace, 
Young qUrena of nature undefllod ! 

Methinke your only throne should be 
The boaom of a lUUo Child. 

Y'ct broothe once more upon my aenso; 
Ah, taku my kina yoilr Icavtw among! 

Vo nil me witli a blisa Inteiiso, 

Ye stir my soul to bumbloat song. 

And not alono ye solace bring, 

Sweet blossoms! to my present boor; 

lii every fairy oup and ring 
X bnd a spell of memory's power. 

In every odorous breatb I feel 
That thus, in other spring-times gay, 

Tlio lips of nowera did all unseal. 

To whisper gladness round my way. 

And thoro were friends with lovinifv yrs. 
And cheerful step, and words of mirtli, 

And there was k aven with smiling skies. 
That bade us look beyond tho eiu'th. 

Therefore my gentlest thanks I sing 
* To her who sent these tender ilowors; 

They to my pretent, snlacc bring. 

And to my meinofy^vaniSlied hours. 

-Knickerhocker. 


rEHAkTlES OF CBIMF.. 

It is n atriking attrlbnte of men once thorenghiy tainted 
1>y the indulgence of vicious sciwmes and stratagems, that 
they become wholly blinded to those plain paths of ambi¬ 
tion which common sense makes manifest to onlinary 
ability. If vre regard nomowly the lives of great criminals, 
wo arc often vc^ much staled by the extraordinary 
acuteness, tlie profound calcalation, the patient meditative 
energy which tlicy luive employed upon the conception 
and cxccutiqn of a crime. We feci inclined to think that 
sncli intellectual power would have commanded great iBe- 
tinotion, worthily used and guided; but we nMbr find that 
these great criminals seemed to have been scorihlc of the 
opportunities to repi' eminence whieli thejr .Iwve tlirown 
away. Often wo observe that there has bem before them 
vistas into worldly greatness, which, by no uncommon pru- 
denoe and exertion, 'would bavc oondueted honest men, 
half as clever, to fame ana power; but with a strange 
obliquity of vision, they,fppear to have looked from these 
iamd clear avenues, lino some dotk, tangled defile, in 
whioH, by the subtil ingenuity, and through tho most 
besetting periU, they may attain at last to this suodcss of a 
fraud, or tno etjoyment it a vlee. In orime oiioo indulged 
there is a wonderful fasoinatiomAnd the fasolnation is, not 
rarely, gnat in proportion to the int^oet of the erhulnal. 
There is always hope Of reform fot a dull, nnediloatod, 
stolid man, led by seeident or' hito gnilt; bat 

wliegqaman of grdkt ability, .Hid educated, Imnts 
bOself in the fntoxiefitlon of .tin terrible exoite- 
. 0061110 , takes impure delight in tarimou andshmy ways, the 
good angol abandons hfan.fbr eVer.^3U;wsfra. . ■ 


of fond,.:^ fppatentbrJrinn vexation aB4 'tO' 
taiOlif^ at not being able to escape Ixam captivity. This 
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HISTORICAL TABLE A IT X. 

CONQXrEStS. • 

When lately in Ireland, I woa, like all other tourists, 
struck aith, and interested in, two things liie opposite 
of each other—one, the surprising number of objects 
of antiquity, indicating a former age of weaith, Iite-^ 
i *<^re, and refinement; the other, the absence of nil 
pre^>mt moral rigour, with a wretchedness the very 
nearA^ thing to an entire negation of property and 
comfot^ you sec the remains of ceeleBiaaticoi edifices 
witli thc^l»aA j mr g iji«> earrings atone cnuses lying 
prone in the aust” any one of a liich would be flic 
marvel of an Knglisii county; atid in museums you are 
shown books of vellum, in the ancient Irish character, 
bound in gold and silver, and ornamented with pmeious 
stones, wliicli are said to be wortli, in the present day, 
thousands of prffnds. In the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy T was shown a ajpy of the gospels uhicli 
had belonged to Kt Patrick; an almost coal-black little 
velluni book, that could not be a day less than fourteen 
hundred years old; and also a similarly antique copy 
of the Psalms of David, which had been the property 
of the pious Colnmba, wlio ^ent as an apostle to Scot¬ 
land about the year 363. The eventful history of these 
literary relics was of course %aly verified, and afiurded, 
among other things, room for much melancholy reflec¬ 
tion. 

Indand possesses an Arcliseological Society, whose 
head-quarters ore in Dublin, and which has issued a 
number of volumes, transcribe 7rom the ancient manu¬ 
scripts at thdt dlspotaL The books are unique as 
historical records, and reflect much credit on the dili¬ 
gence of the members. Many of these peryms are not 
mere dSettanti Ardhseologists, in patent leather hoots 
and figured satin waistcoats, and whose chatter ia of 
tumuli, mummies, and painted gUsaVindows. In going 
through the apartments of the Academy, ^on see old 
men with wrinkled faces and spectaclea poring over 
ancient manuscripts, each at which looks as if it luid 
lain a thousand years in a peat-moss, and then been 
taken out and ^ied before the fire. One tiiin little 
man, of a nervous temperament, whose devotions 1 
dared (interrupt, told me that he had spent six months 
in trying to dedpiiier a aingie page of St Patrick'e 
gospels, .and that he had soccee^ in all but three 
words in tlie right-hend oomer. ‘I would give' fifty 
poauds.' aidd the llt^ man energetically, ' if I cdtdd 
disoover tlie meaning i^uee jjtne^ words.' Tltere 
was AMusology I 

Bestitea these prmiemr iaiainwttipm, tim museum of 
the Irish^&caderay eoataina a vast oolleetiion 
of gold hiMKaewi of wufous ihne^ and shapoe; soma' 
heavy and maMl«iib other* small and deheate, suitable, 
as it mlfilit seem^lik dlimvBtlag the brawof a priiieai*^ 


or the wrfst of a chUA J was tedd, however, that these 
trinkets afi(nded*bttt a nmagre idea (rf the quantity oi 
objects in pure gold whici* firom first to lost, had been 
found in Ireland, and transferred^ to the melting-pots 
of the liubliif jewellcns—coronets, rings, bracelets, and 
crosiers—rcalibing large sums to the fortunate finders. 

It was the first time I bad heard of all this, and I wat 
of course correspondingly interested. I now fdt that 
Moore liad possessed something more tangible than a 
vague tre^ition for his mellifluous lyric— 

‘ Rioli and rare wen toe gems She wore. 

And a blight gold nng on her wand she bore’.- 

• 

allnsive to a lady of rank who, in a species of Aroodian 
unconscionsncsB that tliere was sncliaa thing as evil in 
the world, wandered about the country respected and 
unmolested. I left Irelo^ an Archaeologist. 

The Irish, though possening no distinct individual his¬ 
tory, would nevertheless appear to have been at one pe¬ 
riod tlie most learned nation in Europe. Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Ireland—these seem to have been the countries 
111 which learning of a rcfln3ll nature progressively 
found refuge and repose. The manner in which the otvi- 
lisatioii of each was in its turn laid prostrate was the 
same—MiLiPARV CONQUEST. Egypt waa ia part de¬ 
spoiled by Greece; Greece was similarly despoUqd by 
Rome, Romo v as despoiled by the Tentonio nations 
of the north; and two branchea of these nations, the 
D.ines and Anglo-Normans, completed the train of 
ruination by despoiling Ireland. Since their baeiih- 
ment thence, learning and literature have wandered, as 
if at random, through all the countries of Enrope; but 
they are now, wo hope, too deeply fixed, as well*as j 
too broadly scattered, to be again uprooted from their i 
chosen soil. 

In this view of affairs, Ireland ia to England what 
Greece was to Rome—the spot whence it derived not a 
little of its civilisation, aud whioh it afterwards mat- 
treatec' in requital In a word, mid in all serionsfesa, 
Ibiu.ani> is the Gbeeck of the Bbittsb IenAi«>s~, 
a country Ih which nlies of a period of refinement are 
lying everywhere tumlAd about, like raonglpd corpses 
on a field of battle; while in the midst of those remains 
are seen, crouching in mud hovels, the shattered rem¬ 
nant of the oonqneVed i^ple, impoverished, (Spirited, 
and in many features character demondiseAe Thm^, 
is, however, nothing peculiar in their state erf fieMR^ 
ment. The seme tiling may be seen any Aigr in My - 
difibrent regions of the ^obe. The wild Indian Egnts 

t il fire from the branches of the noble os it 

itertwines with and ensbrouA the irdyrfl* itniiM^ of 
Metosoo (Spain did it). The STtsiati mmnmps 
under the shelter of rock-scUlphitied palMea in the 
silent idoT of Wedy Moesa (Aesyttew end 8e«MM» 1 
dMit). The Bedouin of the d e i ie rtr tethers Ms gamels In I 
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the once splendid gardens of Bal^lm CBMeria'did »)> 
A n^ed IgVUab. whose last ddrt has just heentqpv ftMB 
his bade for a tax not the twentMIhtpart of a tetlUas~ 
bis oafty food a handfoi of 4nd looatli^-Hiduliiki foom 
theMght glare of an ligyptton toil, wlthfottadtsAtvaf 
a ndghty propylon, wld^ onoe Nsaniidad>«iik Iqrams 
chanted by the priests of lUSi and wbihh, even after 
two thonsand years of decay, is coveted trlih the most 
exquisite seulptnre and hiereglypiiiiea. (Kelwchadnez- 
car and his hosts, Gyrus and his amiss, Xtexander the 
'Macedonian madman,’ and Saladia riayer, did it) 
The poor downmH G«wk of Boiet is seen waiting on a 
luxnrions savs^, who aita smokhig his kmg pipe, made 
of the stem or a cherry-tree, amidst the ndns of 
Delphinium (Romans and Turka did it). The Italian 
brigand, a splendid animal flannting in plstcds and 
ribbona, leans his carabine A> foe peristyle of a ruined 
edifloe, now a oow-shed, bnt onoe the sumptuous vtlU 
of a Roman senator (foe Trntqpic border of Germany 
did it). The irishman cabins his wife and pig in a sty 
built from foe dii^idsted halls at foe classic qnd lordly 
Tara—(shall 1 again say who did it?) There are, how- 
«ver, flufoer eceoes for the Arehsiologist In a lone 
vaU (7 of Galicia b seen a ruined baronial castie. Its 
roof to hstf burnt off; the interior to a blaiCened and 
ChuXed vahit; and ito vacant spectral windows resemble 
foe mouths of a fomace. What to that moving through 
the Igloomy den, like Christiana in the Valley of foe 
Shadow of Deat^? It is a woman, a tody nurs^ in the 
hajls of prinoea A dying baby is clasp^ to her pant¬ 
ing and sterile bosom. Her looks are wild t her face is 
fkmtohed, for she has been living a week on wild berries. 
She to looking eageriy for something. It is for ttie body < 
of her huahand, once foe lord of foe castle. She descries 
it, OS it Urn palely smothered among rubbish, fran- j 
ti^ she forows herself upon it Her heart to Lke 
to imn^ Her brain to on God pity her. the last 
ooMutotion of affection is denied I She cannot kiss the 
odd Ups «f him on whom she was wont to look with 
delight A week ago foe head was cut off, and sent 
tobi&ed in a sack to Vienna. Rising to her knees, 
and with outstretched arms, she utters a cry of horror 
and despidr, foe lost sounds of expiring reason, 'hie 
shriek rings amidst foe charred rafters and through the 
vacant roof. It is carried up by foe angel of Mercy, and 
reported at foe throne of Him who bath declared he shall 
CM day judge foe world in Righteousness (Austbia 
BAa mkr noux n). We may drop foe curtain. Why 
does not David Roberts give us an immortal work, 
Picmnxs at tkb Bunts op Nations—with tbbib 
TBNAimiy ? It would be foe very Epic of Fainting. 

Out of foe whole eet of adventurers who produced 
these mnltiforious disordets, foe Romans were, on foe 
wbeto^ the best They were ambitious, but not cm^; 
and in oil SMitera at mnnicipat ioneum, igr.foe coun¬ 
tries wttifo foqr eama fo ed, thog. Uare perfe^y tolerant 
and arcommodatiag. AR they evw oared about was 
latpcrial eoveseivatiy ead tribute. The people whom 
they tenh In duiae ii%ht worship what they liked, 
oad hi any srey they Uked, provldail they sent 
HhOmStf th h certain quantity of oash. The 
^Turtfs wefo Rest t tribute with them fating atoo 

•stilt tifoi} ton foiy wen inttimtiit nti nrwti, 
nti se w ti fa e d na a MjWts tif wt in ptooes. tiie Danes 
A Wod <<eea fwtat ^toey vent nhwn rip n iMp # 
enbdtt^ uatio«l^ gfotilly for trifaittH,sto4 
ww wfatAdlltitt tiny eenuMtsd naeu tUm eft*. 
'"tlfJlMt' ^ tpetiMto hMe Itata itonMUy 

’■MHMMA.'WilbttMIB.OMa^krsaeaBniMin^ Sht 


intoded with* a mihtiry sovereignty ond-tribnli, like 
half • aWstorskthe Romans, they took ton^ 
henses, wealth of all sorts, burnt every record ei linde- 
pendenet, and dntohed ty taking tbe^wopie, whom tfaqy 
rednoed to tiie twadition Of hearts of fanrden, tiR evmy 
one of foem died. 

The Sogitoh, wlfo respect to foelr eonquests, have 
acted throughout prot^ muoh like foe Romans in 
stmUar oirouniehMues. TIuf have never meant ill 
towards any natmn Whtoh fory oonqumod; they have 
always «t least hesn foU of prafoatioiia u to tiklng 
foreign* notions ia ohsege paPtiy dir tittia good. Never 
were there sack lomfo Of OMsqaerors, if you were 
to believe thtir owtt It^y. Any 000. however, vim 
wishes to get at the trutii, must itot sit down by fob 
fireside and look into books, Hs most put his bat on 
his head, and take hi* staff in Ws hotid, and go and take 
a view of the things whicb books do not speak ont 
upon. LoO him, tf he to not afraid, cross tito sea to 
Ireland, wiiere be wlU see as faoptieas a coil of confu¬ 
sion as ever was exhibited by any natioa ruled by tho 
imperial Ccesars. 

Reflooting on what may be observed in an excursion 
of this kind to Ireland, and at foe lame time bearing 
in mind the aforesaid tomb-tike character of the con¬ 
querors, we inevitaldy arrive at the conviction that 
there is, hod must have been from foe beginning, some¬ 
thing radically bad in foe whole conquering process. 
Can any one imagine what thu con be ? Let ns hasard 
a guess or twa 

In foe first place, foe acquisition is by vioixncf ond 
XNJUSTicSi. That is just as dear as.foat the sun is iu 
heaven. A great number of men, very much in a ant 
of employment, some 8f them on horses, and others on 
foot, land in a strange country which iierhaps never 
before beard of them, and being expert in foe use of cer¬ 
tain weapons whidi they carry in their hands, and very 
powerftil, they, without rhyme or reason, all at once 
begin knocking foe people about, and making fiicm- 
selres mastera of their c.,untry ami nil that is in it. 
TItto treatment being considered somcuhat unkind and 
unreasonable, the people very likely ask what it means. 
They cannot possibly understand why they should luso 
their country I In some instances foe commanders 
of foe men with the eweapoas Vottcksofo on answer, 
and sometimes they don’t Ihe SpaiWdi were al¬ 
ways exceedingly polite in anawecjleil questions of 
this unpleasant nature* Ifaey cane peepued for it 
Along witu every squad there went a #ra|||«nte lo¬ 
gician, the pick of foe'Bpuntoh univwtiltiaii who, if 
required, and at a,momeat’a itoticc, ntilNi Ruve proved 
that btocto. was white,, or foot two iMid fwo made 
fives notiling came amiss to hfan- ’This useful per¬ 
sonage never made his (^pearanoa till all foe party 
were tomtod, and the talk about fob Ihfay and wbeicforo 
hod begun. Rxaotly in tire nick bit fote he was intro¬ 
duced, and he took eipeeto} pare to onme forward in a 
dress which helped vidWtofo to atjrstify his ii;idienco. 
Otooriag his throat, be dtUytred, through an inter¬ 
preter, a MnarkaUyAtiti hiiMq^ne. in wliieh he showed, 
fay n course of htotey w^ bipin at the creation of 
fopvorUlt hair the Bpawtodl. Vfot entitled, hx every 
ptinti^ in taBynoton. anil fotintto, to take possea- 
tiiou of tire oenntip. 'a And ei|,pinoliiMW hia discourae, 
fan t(fm cfoittod (pp nft*'’”**'’ wfoqh VOS 

foto«'~'‘ Wy IKwd Mpnda, if uudcimaced 

titor ell i hfive ftid, 

dlufliiMiifalt nteiMifiil lif itliiirifttr tikMA jiuijfiiB&n to 
daito^ditir * 










cHiitfBgaa’a gwuBpitea 


tv vfnr of ttoot ftUowa on bombwiki aovaug 
^(MiUjr fbrouih tiieir bodijr imiNi Aodli^elirowi, 
haotbigljMt'kng IcnlvWM tf MaaytoikUto. fbi* 
]|tter ««gwnent Jpemukd. Bambocuikd *b4 

fl^tened, the ualivmr wtotcbai lemtohid theto im* 
burnt pates, and with a dlsovnteatad growl wbteitted 
to thw doom, Tbo aocoonto of tbsM intarfiovs aro 
among tb* risbest tUnga ui Uftoity, 

The So^bb. to ^-toooiitwtkM, »nw triad to coaae 
over Uw peopto tehtn ,tlior wiahad to oonqoer an this 
faahaon. lliey toVatd AOt give tbemadtoa tba troable. 
Ye{, conaideruig * vbo aatarmne psople they 
arc. they haTO oont aoma Moiatkahly odd ^bgs , and 
this brings ns to a strlUny Usature of our tableau. 
When an agrionlturist gets nnoomfortably noli on a 
good farm, he begms to have a fiinoy to take another, 
which he undantanda is to be let a^umber of miles off, 
and which he proposes to nannge by means of serrants 
and post>lettMs. This la called in Scotland taking a 
led farm.’ Ho aaoordingty strikeslihe bargain, which, ten 
chances to one, tarns out a losing conoern The servants 
ate far from being dishonest, toey do all they can fuff 
thur master} Stilt the thug, somehow, won’t pay The 
ambitioue agrionltorist discovers hia error w lion too kte, 
ho would give the lease of the led'farm to anybody 
who would take it off his hands; and as nobody will, 
It hangs hke a millstone about tus nook—li£ ruined 
JBngland on one oocasion took a fancy to make a led* 
farm of Scotland, as she had previoasly done of Ireland 
’Pile way it happened was this. 'Pbe Scotch having some 
difficulty m knowing which of two competing princes 
to chouse os king, they, in order not to fight about it, 
referred the matter to the arbitration of the king of 
r igland. This king was s< Iflsh tnd knowing, and S(hat 
di I ho do but get Scotland a good deal into lus own 
hands, on pretenoo of keepug things in order, and*then 
sny that ho was the proper king of the country lurasolf 
The Scotch, however, wouldmot stand this sort of usage, 
and the unjust king, with Ills banditti, oaoli one of 
whom expected a snap aW something good, were at 
length fun to give up the affair as a bad job. It is, 
now-a*divt, generally felt by the English that it was 
an well, li not better, tbdt their cunning and avaricious 
old king did not on the above oocasion get hold of boot* 
land, to mi^ a led*&rm of her, for she might have 
proved onothet Irdand, and then England would have 
had two ndHstonee around her neck instead of one 
Fortanato totope tiiat was t 
Ta&dng thim and if I am not tirui^tho reader 
with thaMidlltoctehl portraitures, I may call to mind an* 
otto aso^fw whloh En jduh mode from roillstonemg. 

^en the itTMontas gidned possession of England they 
still reteiagd fhdir Xtoaeh territories; and these, by 
means at tighill|a||, lntenH»|rylBg, uid balderdash so¬ 
phistry,, thby codMtod to awsU out to such a sue, that 
they indud^ rite irlido of EraacO. Being now kinge 
of France as well titef eecm to have besl* 

iatod oteisideiaMy srith MMoet to which country they 
should stay in, and wkldh ibgy ilioald tom into a lad- 
form. Enghnd saw Ulflasof them durmg riiese 
hesitations. At loBgiBi 4peldad on set^g up 
himsekeepiDg permiiaB!^ & Jfcrfiiad, whioli alwajv 
abounded in geejt uu4 of nidring 

Fran^ the led-forisb dmfol^ 

to tto>>rtolntlQiL foto dukM and a 

bh||A toMvaa^dfcllisy 

, pm 

<kr ftwd toimit'd glihiisint 


|a*go kmoA wad thmtoolpg thou hves If toey 

At lim Itwotop p Itra^ aSbif happened. A 

Uttle tbqtag^tful creature, who 

lived mar Hia tdWWf m Xkmmy 9« the borders of 
I«nrBUie,«ud wimaa g||if le|!WB n t waa Iwrding sheep, 
came home one dagi to totoumlto and said that she 
had seen an angri. Tlioll^ gfarl ha^ of osturso been 
dreaming whde asteefo ad 1^ toy <n the sunny hilh 
side tending* her snudl flask* Sowever; me of the 
features of her obaiautor wae a wild eoHiestiiesi, which 
would nut adteitithls interpratotton of to vision. Ska 
stuck to to story, and insuted tto shp had seed an 
angsl, who told her to rouse rite Brendb nation, and 
drive awar the English. Waa ever aoythiug so feantio 
heard of? WhaW a notion for u poto Btfle herd lassie I 
Her another and everybody said U wae gfl nonsense; 
but tho girl would not be driven flrom to purpose. She 
went away o% a wondering excursiou, spoke to this one 
and spoke to that one ,*and actually had the address to 
put herself at the head of an army. lamg and dwpe* 
rate wore the fights which ensued. The Enghah wato 
everywhere beato, and the two dukes Sod the bMiap 
were leduoed to groat etratte. Enraged beyond tnsasuid 
at the cdUTageotts effurta of the Uttle gul, they trisd 
(very sort of ^an to catch to, and, by on acmdental 
turn of affairs, they succeeded. Now was the tune, to 
do for the maiden of Homiemyt Tmy mado abort 
work of her. The bishop proved, by S lUW of nuunpaing 
winch very easily convinced the duces, that the gill 
was a witch, and so, being a witch, they bnrpt to to 
ashes with a colleotioagKff tw-barrela in the town cf 
Uouenl With what emotions of compassioi|,lKiirixir. and 
eliaine—shame for England—hove I looked HOHUd rim 
square, with its antique buildings, where tbia Itofol 
crime was perpetrated I Neiyiei rim hisbop aoe the 
dukes had a day to do weU afoerwarda. The French 
rose e/t-»ia«ie, and turned them, and every oaa who be¬ 
longed to them, out of the country. Thus Was Fnm«a 
saved from being mode a led-fonii, and England etnoe 
more saved from bemg miUstoned. Anotto fotksifeto 
escape that was' 

There are differences in the maimer in which con¬ 
quered countries are brought efiioiently into tite con¬ 
dition Of led-forms. The Spaniards, as hoa been teen, 
gave their preaching first, and did their kiliing afrer- 
warda The Eughsh reverse the prsotioe. They begin J 
with the kiUing, and end with the praaclung Not { 
that they aver want to kill; it is omy people’s own j 
blame if they ivont be qwet, and so ^ kaooked on 
the head. Tme, it is ell the same in the end; but 
it is sStisfoctory to go by Mguhur ruto Havipg got 
the iieople somebow or other to ba qaiet, rite nto 
sto which tho BnuUsh take la to land thyee’^ea 
from a at#. Thea| boxea am made up hi Xondoft 
by persona who kekyr aU about it, for tb^ have 
had immense experfenoa In tho trade. What la im¬ 
ported u theae boxea la of the flrat oomaquance. la 
the reader ouriou%to know wkat ore Ifle eoutobif I 
ijhaii tell him. * a 

In the flnit box la omtained a riiaoddtt^ 
anrireiVPaiwtoibrwMaattriagliitid. In tk* kielf|y|li . 
la eontained a let of riia atatotaa at lasga 
of BdwMd I, Wirii a mr of Bhwka«to» #l* ip w 
W the Utw of Bagtofl and a «htef 
-edg. lariieriiladtor era * 

alto fee the okflalik aerrito. 
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pazzlM tin Dittm While loitetiiig, poor ianqaaiSU, 
abuttt their oottitge-daaTs on a animy m 

Tei 7 meoh e^ck with obierving a man la a 
poitan, who le looking through a atnuite fsniee imtni* 
tteatmoBUted on three wooden lege. Vint he Iflokk tfaia 
Way,.and then he looke that way; he goee aetoee fi^de, 
eaten gardena, and pnahee tlirougfa h^igee i and erezy- 
where ia be aeen looking through that very dndl in* 
etrument. They cannot make xmt what he ia about; 
and they never do make it out till aome Aotitha after* 
warda, when they are viaited by a man with a red neck 
to hia coat, who telU them to bis fin! their Unde now 
eonetitute Lot 17, Section D, in the third Oonceaaion of 
Rondle'and'go C^ty, end were aold by auction yea* 
terday at aeren-and*threepence an acre. Th^ might 
have bought them K th^ had a minde the auction waa 
duly advertiaed by the eherlS * • 

'VSHbep the French take poaaeaalon of conntriea they 
alao bring boxea aakore, but tb^eir contevta are aome* 
what dWwent. Booda and Iand*meaauring they don’t 
care about t and a fleld-mamhal'a baton la the.aum and 
anhatance of their oonatitntion. Still they cannot do 
without bringing boxea along with them. Theae pack* 
agea are made vp in a tradeamonhke manner in a 
large'eataMiahment at the end of the Rue CUchelieu. 
They contain a complete aet of the playa of Moliire, 
CorneUle, Hacipe, and Voltaire: a great variety of 
droaaei for mock kmga, pneata, aoldiera, bandits, dis- 
treaaed ladiea, aayage old fathera, rebellioua aoua, clever 
waiting*mride, end ao on. And in attendance on the 
boxei there ia ^ troop of men and women, who are to 
perform the parta of theae peraonagea. A good aupply 
of rouge, pomatum, and mouatochea ia not forgotten. 
With idl theae thinga the French act up a theatre 
wherewith to keep them merry in their exile from 
Faria: and provided ti^y are allowed to do thia in 
peace, they get on pretty well. Outrageoua thinga no 
doubt they have done, aa in Altera; but it ia a uni- 
yenud remark, that no foreign poaaraaions are in the 
main ao kinffly treated aa thoee of France; the truth 
beiugi’ that the French do not care a whiatie about any 
country tiipy go to, except to have the glory of calling 
the country their own, and giving it a taate of the legi- i 
timato drama. 

Gipeiee, thievee, and all otiter predacnoua rloaaea luve 
a language of their own, by which they can conceal or 
treat with levity any crime they commit. Any piece of 
deceit they caU a lurk/ to thieve ia to prig. Something 
cf the like ingenuity mpy be observed to exiat with re* 
apect to coiKpMKd natioua. In travelling through Get* 
many, yoiv voiture at^ for a abort time in a neatly* 
built, dull town. To stretch your leg^ you Walk to 
the end of the atreet, where atanda a gre^ whitewashed 
palace: wlQi gardena bdiind it of a aap«b deacription. 
You into tim gar^M and a^ throug)% them, but 
there ia nobqdj thm Ffowengvfe tdoomiug and open* 
ing tbeb eaWet jwtab to Abf fun: but time it nobody 
these to enjoy ihrirb«m(y«r|ierfonw. Alongnwof 
orange tree a , each growing ftom a^green*pamted tub, 
tise h ainiar*baitd, in vdin the epeoteefe of 

rifiajjeplden iniit t nobody le there to Kjdce In the feaat 
Leaden gode and go d^ a neea , seated in the ml^ Of toini- 
tahu, are bin^ i^liptttiitg water tb«lr‘moiitiia« ee if 
their ftheeka were jjke tehante w hMaeoid tefberato 
ate thaB-*4tiera|ily no eteb'eae^ g • gew qr e d ’gehdwttee* 
yiljhteweyeandaweoteBiiefewteyeiteiyhtimri^ dpy 
naderte tree piir^ at dtetipNte UkkUhttteOd 
Uakfk YMneteniterik'tetem'iM.tnHwllili 
litatete ytTl^ 


nttody in jt INot a Pring thing ig aeen^n the £lnet 
bttt two hiaken-heartlid bang which go disconsolately 
abottt lookini; for emmbi, having been tide te, 
ecratetf up a single pettiole of fom since biwI^Gilt 
time. What a marvellous phsoomenont Pesperato 
with carimiQr< yon hasten to the ipp, where stand 
your harses muntiting shoes of brown bread out of a 
trongta, and yon ask Boniface what is tise matter; baa 
the town bate emquerdl, mid ill ,fhe peojide carried 
awayr 'NotezactlyconiiuBifed^toansiear; we have only 
been mediaiised, Bemaparte meml^sed us one afternoon, 
when on his way to Ruesia. It waa done, I am told, in 
seventeen minutes and a half: the doonmeut was signed 
on the top of a baso'drifoi,' 'Mamtmd, you afterwards 
learn, is a slang law phrase, Wbioh aig^tfles to be cx* 
tinguisbed aa a nation, and the country g^ven away to 
different adjoining spvereigntiei—a Ut to one, and a bit 
to another. Moat of the German states have several 
times, witimut leave asked, been cut gp, ruined, and 
handed firom one to another in thia firee'snd'easy foahion. 
The people grumMe horridly, to be snre, to be ao tossed 
^bout; but what can they do i Ferhaps they are nure* 
mg up tiieir vengeance 1 

Whatever be tiie actual methods of operation. It all 
comes to this: nations dishonestly taken poaeeaaion of, 
like iIl*got wealth, seldom thrive. * We may read our 
sin in our^punishment:’ so saitli the Scripture. ‘ Our 
pleasant vices make ua whips to scourge naao says 
Shakipearc. ‘ Every immo^ act Coutaina the seeds of 
its own diaaolution:’ ao says Fhdoaophy. True, there 
are examples of military aggression — ^that iniQtriTT or 
iniQUiTiES, of which the world has tog long been tole¬ 
rant— being not unattended with benefit and eocial 
happiness to the conqfieror aa well aa the conquered; 
but m these a new sequence of action la evoked, of 
a hitii I may oiterwwda have occaaion to apeak. Mean¬ 
while I confine myself exclusively to the first or fun¬ 
damental principle, followed by its usually rude and 
troublesome consequences. Aa to what may be inferred 
firom the secondary or iMuling principle, I need not 
now fiirtiier advert to it, than by saying that it ia 
■ partly embraced in that sublime aentimeut of Ezekiel, 
which forma the opening passage of every English¬ 
man's Book of Common Frayer-o'When the wicked 
man turueth away from his wiekednesa that he hath 
committed, and doeth that which ie lawAd and ri^t, 
he shell save hia tout alive.’ Here tiiat ter¬ 

rible word, rises up in judgment--lnDygr«|ptiiiKia com¬ 
mitted and persevered in hnndteda of tl|o, but 
for which, iu the iwture of impmttiite Icpnd lawe, 
there seems to no oUiview. The shade of 
penitential (Consolation contista in the ntte, that Ac 
Donee were befim the English in tin ditifCIical work 
of miaohiet Bnt for tiiero mUanting mat^ea, what 
would that beautifol Uleof tifo ootea nii!l Iiavebeen? 
Along tbs whole eastern coast ate fwh ttepM'of their 
tiq wtiiy* Near Drogheda, on tiu Igirdera of Louth, the 
seat of the great ipe^vti collagte of learning^I crept 
on mf bands and kn«M inte p tamste o£ remote an- 
tiqnttyi titti wHb candjpi btettldri wttb me on purpose, 
lightad up a d<ntte*tiia^ twfR af tiw stoat interesting 
construct: which, tinm itii ‘HiR 'by the Dante,'baa 
beeps scene of timwtidaatdeaolat^. Thea^ndear- 
^n who acted a* goida on tte tetiilibn had As Irish 
Mnsaatloqn by lieari» awdcanlAiifl .itteii'btallt who en* 


dteted, tetaa aatioadt and fhn 
wary ttened tiutefy 
• oaastify teWflk l ititi tt ifi p S 
nottetiteteteftifi^IpKib*, 


Id the reniti)«|' 
ibndi is ltdited, 
fWdblistiditte' 
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MOupatioii, sum ItMiteto to bmire danoMi for the 

Lf W a .J* it.. A . . a 


kiA to Bayonlae itt the Wwtem Ooew, from P-ort Vendre 
to Caimoi i» tlm kIsAiterroneaa; to behoU, ctodiMUy 
defllihf’ boforo the wid^ting doimo of ^ north, 
the white itooM^ Noniuindf, the saroge moke of Finii- 
terro, the enufUic groiwi of Vonddo, the wooded mee^ 


ondde, the wooded mee^ 


thoie i»6 live bx the eea, in ekimming iti surface, in 
fathoming itt dt]lCh% in confronting its treacherous 
capricos. ^ * 

The fishermen nepecinliy form a race apart, the more 
worthy of obserration, as, from the nature of their life 
and habits, they pre^t a p^oct contrast with the in- 
dustrial ocoupauts of the interior. *CbaracterUtio traits 
common to the whole fraternity ereiywhere abound,, 
althouf^ they are spread over a line of coasifunwards of 
a thousand miles in extent. The species of the fish which 
they abstract from their liquid retreat raries according 
to the latitude; the tackle employed is modified accord* 
itig to the genus and locality of the prey which thoy 
pursue; but in the north or in the south, wo find an ever- 
prevailing analogy in the minds, habits, and manners of 
fishermen. He har|>oons the tunny off Marseilles, 
differs but little from the Norman who caters for the 
saloons of Paris, or from the Breton, who tem\>ts with a 
bait of red roe the shoals of migrating pilchards. At all 
points they inhabit the samo cabins bung with nets, half 
nuried in the sands, or perched like nests on tile summit 
of a cliff. They are men of the same masculine figure, 
the same nervous limbs, the kuuo healthy complexion— 
active, agile, int^thtigable—sober as much from principle 
as u<■ceHSlty—freed from vice an^ corruption by isolation 
and by labour. • 

While children, the boys are occupied in collecting 
Hliriraps,*coekles, and other shell-fish which are (b be 
found upon the strand; and at about twelve yean of age 
they accompany their fathev to the fishery. They set 
sail as the tide begins to turn, and avail tbemsulves of 
the reflux to regain the shore. Thus twelve hours out of 
fUe twenty-four, one-half or the lives of the fishermen, 
they pass upon the sea. Their boat is at once their work¬ 
shop, their refectory, their dormitory, and their magazine. 

Ttio fishermen’s wives, not less industrious than their 
husbands, stretdi the lines along the beach, mend the 
i«i*, wt^<oyat<as from the jocks at low-water, and 

a the fish ^ market, without at the same time ne- 
Dg the cates of the household, and the education of 
ejorogeny alljrays numerous. They watch for the return 
. oruMdr hulbanda, and when these re-entor tlm port, assist 
in unkeadlng the vessel, in which the produce of the 
fisheiy gJittM# In silvery heatM. Often, alas! they watch 
in vain t' too oftemthe waves ^vo them back but shattered 
wrecks and disfigured corpses. But roocntl]^ in the early 
part of July fflti, u numerous qrowd was assembloU upon 
the shpre M Saint-Valery-sar-Samme, while a violent 
squaUlilMd the lurfisce of the sea^ and far in the dis¬ 
tance p man mt 'risiUe, dinging to the keel of an over¬ 
set boat. Ah Inihbt was upon hb Aoulders, whose feeble 
arms convuldyely gtwmedite fiithet’s neck, and the hap¬ 
less couple fiOated at* the mercy of the waves. 

A single fishemoan had laaniAad hb littb boat, and 
succeed, after long and periteue efforts, in anfiving 
within a few feet of tbe d^wniu persons; he stretched 


_itNwnuig persons; he stretched 

a hoat-^k towasde them, tThkin the father essayed to 
gmtp with one hand, qnitting hb hold of the 

wmiked boat. At uw .inbm^ a wmnw, bearing a 
basket of bfead dUA wdlM h«>M Joined ut epectaiow 
of this scene of 44s4idMh. * tt'hat Is the matterf’ she 
^sd. * Look I’ -gdid'ene of IIM' tmtodeiet ''yondet b 
dijm Cotthm j||hwa^ iwbh kb'ibt.' 

theerifit el thAiihetnum; befoebpl^ 

,, >'|wl|iheiBMB 'vhe^risk &ek lim in the pdMlt of 


tne DUiows many n>nc«iin; resenea iiom tne reefs many 
a half-drowned iimm i gained many a public recompense. 
The Dieppe fidmUian SMsaard, who obtained the honour¬ 
able sarnAne of * Brave,' has left many a successor 
among hb compatriota The rocky shores of Fiuisterre 
alone of all the Fiendt coast-wen long redoubtable to 
vesseb in distresa Tho inhabitanb placed a lantern 
between the horns of a cow, whose head they, had fastened 
to the right leg with ^a cord. The animai, in bending 
the knee to walk,eilteniately nuSCd and lowered its head, 
and the movements thiis oositnnnioated to the Iwitem 
imitated those of a ship’s light. Idarine^ who had lost 
theb coarse believed that, in tiiU vaeillating light, they 
saw a faithful guide to a hospitable shore; hut, deceived 
by the infitinous ^ud, they were prieoipitated upon the 
fatal,rock8, i^d their laat^rowning cites of agony were 
welcomed by the savage clrnnours of the'pirates. These 
acts of barbwity have happily ceased; the Breton fisher¬ 
man b, os forfterly, greedy of waifs. Sat the love of pillage 
does not stifle in his bosom the sentiments of humanity. 

There is no class of men who have men affioitlon for 
their natal soil. All attempts to naturalise them ebe* 
where than on the borders of the sea would be vain: 
there they were born, there they wish to die. Their pre¬ 
carious a||d Sony huts are dearer to them than palaoes. 
Sometimes tho moving sand, which the storms of wind 
raise in vast billows, swallow up entire hamlets. Borne 
fine morning, the inmates, astonished that the dawn does 
not apiiear, perceive that they have been buried with 
their domicile. Nothing daunted, thev reoonmnire from 
the cbimiiey, and haring dug a passajS through the roof, 
set peaceably to work to dbiuter their dwelling. In other 
quarters the coast is bor^fed with cliflis, on the platforms 
of which the fishermen bimd their cots, while the sea slowly 
saps the base. Such are the favourite dwellings of a race 
of men familiar with all the dangers of waves, windi^ and 
sunken rooks. 

Pierre Vass had estahlishod l^mself upon the coast of 
Calvados, between the town of Amiauges and the Fort of 
MaUy, at a little distance from Grandchamp. Pierre 
had lost his wife; the last of hb sons had died at 
Trafalgar, and there remained to him hut a daughter 
twelve years old. Though post the middle om, 1^ bad 
still snfiieient health and rtrength to pursne ais avoca¬ 
tions with the assistance of his child. Lodged in a cabin 
upon ,th« summit of a precipitous cliff, he descended to 
the sea by steps cut in the chalky soil. He fixed stakes 
in the sand, to which the little Louise attached long nets, 
and at low-water^ soles, whiting, cod-fish, and floundoH 
were taken in iheir attempts to regain the open sea. ^ 

The neighbours of Pierre Vass often made their obser¬ 
vations upon the insecurity of his residence. The waves 
undermined the cliff, which fell away in msmes. * My 
house is not very firm,’ said Fbrre Vass,' but I have 
dwelt in it more than thirty vears; all my diildrcn wore 
bom there, and my poor wife lived in lb—God m-unite 
us when ho shall judge proper I 1 will die surrounded by 
my old remembrancos.* 

One day a tempest arose, the billows dashed a^nq| 
the cliff ^th fuiy, f^e wind shook the house of Pierre 
Vass, and the rocks sUHed and cracked oriUi a terrific 
noise. The old fisherman, habitually mekndtely, seemed 
now lost in a dream. From time to time he rose, and 
opened the windoi^ to Iqpk out npon the dismal scene i 
then reseating himself, Ub would remaiD, hb hei^ >^bl{k 
open hb hands, a prey to some atnmgo haUae{iMt!i|j^>..^i..< 

' Loube,’ said he to his daughter,' take thb 1 m 
fish and esrry it to yoor uncle at Grandohiunfi,*' . 

* Look at the dmadfiil weather, father I* 

'He regales hbfHendt te-m(irrow,and'}iii'li)M‘drpre- 
' vbi(»M. Go dirtetly—make htste,' adiMtlA'eH fismr- 
man in a tone iff severity, mingM WHo «n bidefin^b 
eapiessios of tenderness. ; t •. . 

Louise ww aceostomed to Muwbt oh>tdbn<Si, atii was 
•eon ready, *Awi«,iwiAr,} I finite lw*,b*^ V b. 
dark.' . • 












d»Aitn«wsf« lotm^TAXi. 


*3Sf9} ii|M> Mi jmt Mad*'» m 

io matnm JUUm, my cluld-Hvim. | 


IS# ijKi^Mmed her mth pMiooaie eme^t Ule htteielf 
fiwdlhir Ahm, and watched her dieamaai* In ihh dUMioe 
^ MMm hie fant-fallmg team ^emiitted him to btUiiidd 
lA The houae oi Piene Vhaa ntid fir* ad^shfeenilBg 
eeWpe diMpi>eated dunnjt ihe night. 

' nil attaehment «f the flehenhan Hit tha Moke of hie 
feonatij, for the watee by which, and on «Hn«di he lirea, 
for the adTantdcea, and even the dahgeiwof his potes- 
uon, IS the dtuse of his subrniiting to the imktaiy lemce 
with an insomovntable repugnanee Jt » not that he 
M eswatdly; he ethibits, on the eontrary, a weU-tncd 
nehMge. Se]lamted from dea^ only by a few fmtl 
Idaol^ he traverses the open sea, home fharlessiy onward 
at the cii|>riee of the stormy waves But awoldier he 
WiU not be, he would langni^tUnder/he tedmm of the 
ai^Mtatiotship, the air of ^e canteen would be, more 
iiiol to huu than the balls ot the enemy. 

A fiUietmnii of Etretat, named Romain Bizon, was named 
in the consenption oflBIO. lha other ennScripts ijuitted 
tiudr homes to loin the army, but Romain Biron answered 
not the apjwal Ills mother declared that hp had de 
parted I 7 night Witheut taking leave His betrothed 
hssDoaAed him as if lost for ever, and showed herself not 
ipsmmble to Bie advanoos of a new suitor Desciipiions 
of the desarter were cent to every brigade, the^ndarmes 
muimaged the village and its neighlmushood, but Romam 
Bison had duH^ipei^ 

At the distuee of half a league from Ftretat there is a 
cliff of immense height, the side ahich iVoDts the open 
fsia rises pnmpitijply to a point 1 owards the centre of 
this fecade there n a grotto, which Bie inhabitants to this 
day call the cave ot Remain Biron It was there, in fact, 
that he had taken refrige He had scaled the summit of 
tl^ clifF, and by means of a rope, which he had succeeded 
in fixing firmly, had slid down perpendicularly as far as 
the opening of the grotto, more than a hundred and fifty 
feet ulow Tbmioe, by means of another rope, he dc 
soended eyety night to the strand, fished among the clefts 
of tha rockw received the visits of his niothei and his be¬ 
trothed, who bnmi^t him pros isions, and before the break 
of day Rained hu inacoesiihle retnat Several months 
had Bros passid away, when the bold disertor was be 
ttayed by the light of a fire which ho had the imprudence 
to lusdle during the night Ihe mayor gave notice to 
the lieutenant <u the guard, and both swoto to capture 
the lebol Romain Bison alive or dead But howdo get 
|B him I Ihey were ignorant of his mode of access to the 
grotto, which was mere than a hundrod feet above the 
level of the ehorc, and the base of the cliff was bathed by 
the nting tide 

When the tide had receded, tho mayor, girt with his 
Soarf, the iieutonant at the he^ of his detachment, ad 
vanora upon the sand, and hailed Romain Bison, it bo 
gave no of life * This j^er wants the honour of a 
Siege th form,*said the pipyor, ‘come, lieuteumit, do 
yoi duty.* •’ 

^Brepare, anoest* commanded the lieutenant of tho 
guard in a formidable voice. 

In leas than a minute tibe fin of * platoon was directed 
againtt Bia grotto; whiltt, umed with poles, cfkmp irons, 
Mddeia, and topes, a hand of offiAals made their prcpaia- 
t^ans for the pentous akoent. Romam Bison bad te- 
fri^^9||ff|l||them Invisihta, hut at the moment they were 
eonmKm$ the asuhult, he sbowedahimself suddenly, i 
and wt|i|fUiag it wiehaxe, detaehM huge masses of rock. 



tiAs iff stimilUvo fiotiaf’dood dtawii 
Bismi sstOTsd/wetiiad uimselfi and 
who Wat alone, te ffittittttwUh Aikajn 
The JiMt, mrp^ at ynther ff 

an hour, eammtnood the eonvtitutieiu 


|ht sttftfi^' 
livited tMt 

ffttMtwfiwaltblMi' 


native of this Mitt* ^ 

* No t bnt 1 naessd a considavaUe t^ jlMIe ftnntily, 

laths empenin day. At that petlw wm agssiit 
dealof taikef weB«maiaBis»». Hmw^ any raeA^ 
luotion of thatt* • I 

In S{HteiiffthaifffsctedhidiAnenMifft)mimttww«,ht 
tromUod in nroneunetag these „ 

* FarUeu said the host, *«yc(y||hidy knows tbnt ti*"fy 
Hs was much songfat after for n iMg <Ufhe; hut it ap¬ 
peared that he hw mithaihad, nncer n lUse name, on 
board a pnvateer from Riavn, and that he died a pri¬ 
soner in England *lis hardly six ttenths ago that wo 
buried his mother—the poor eld eenli Nie bad had a 
deal of trotthio.' , 

The stranger kqit ilUnea; bnt withohk taking his 
elbows from the table, ha dMped hi* hands togrther, 
wrung them in evident anguish, ami sighed Mtteiiy 
'I am Boiry,’ said the lanuwd, 'that ediat f have 
said appears to give you pam, but did you know that 
Yamily r 

* A little,’ stammered the unknown. ‘ Wiae not Romam 
betrothed to a gurl named Madeline lishietta I What is 
become of her I* 

* Madeline * Bah * she is my wife I* nud the host 
The stignger made an exclamation expressive of pain 

and bitter disappointment, then appeared to iaU into a 
state of profound stupefaction 
' rhere is nothing astonishmg in that,* laid tho host 
unmoved, ‘ she could not always rnnain single, becauio 
her frituro husband had chosen to decamp ’ The strangci, 
who had buried his face in his hands, ^d not reply 
' Bamaby,* cried a voice at that instant, ‘ arc you not 
going to shut up I It ai growing veiy late, and wc shall 
be fined’ 

'One minute, Madeline,’ replied the hostg ‘I am 
speaking with a guest Put the children to bed; I will 
DC uith you directly ’ 

Urged by fomiume eun«nty, Madeline descended to 
the shop 1 he stranger had risen at the sound of her 
step, had cast upon tm taWe a pieee of meney, and had 
his hand upon tho latoh at the moment that Madelmo 
presented herself He could not refrain from turning 
round to look once more upon het whom he had so much 
loved She recognised him instantly * Ah, my Hod 1 ’ 
cned she,' it is Romain' ’ ^ 

' Adieu, Madelineudien * Here !• i|w pled^ you 
gave me eight yean ago. Von will see mtkn,* 

He cast the ling at her fset, and fihilmjwt, nm 
desperately towards the eca-coaet. the howlWlWbd m 
pursuit, hnl arrived at the darkflaiai Sfli ^titnto to 
heal his last agonising cry minglM wUa the t||pitt|Uiing 
of the waves 


A NTW CHAPTER IH HATHEAZi IHSTORY 
HowEvna regularly Uh:e||gtyM With to iQm ia the 
higher orders of animali, it Is g law hr no meant 
imlversW among the town or l a vwt ato atO kaoes, as 
has been recently demonstriiited bp Sets, Rteenstr^,* 
and other oontlnentii piiiIos6pbom< AiMmw th^ 
humbler oreMunsk it has botoi dn^lWit the pro¬ 
geny often hfiafi ne tatemWaiiQt, tltiM tir in 

frincHon*, to the patedti Ihathim giijiMir gttee 
risa to a third fimh, tHEhriag ga pwdp tuih <iShsr 
of ito pndmeaiois, ^ tt 1 ^ % in the 

Worth «mci|Raii,totlM 

ThttsA ttt^glire Uithliii S.AhMSl'tMOto «!i^ 

thatn 






























by bet dfnglNf 
jraoddsiw^ «?. 


«^Ar, 

nd> 


•Jk, end ttiMbflMirt m klM>i Md am nrat viA of 
jrtioddA<4i^ OT gndhnMtbffrAnd- nrum InttiipheneAl, or beU>ibimil^ 

becomes be term tbis seediun tbrough and they may bp eoen srHmmi^ eboat immedmtdfy be. 
MIS p8ipotmtted« XUs ounmu jwoceu low the sorfAoe stf the vateis, At m, or in creelw, frM 
inraluti by the ti^of .diienMMs Omura- spring till lets te the awtaoin, but only when the surfuoe 

IS tranqnilt end ftoAdA has bm (UUng. Tliey occ nr in 
vast numbers, espedsBy whera stnauit enter the tea, 
and tliey switn more daeil^ m the water when the sur¬ 
face u roagb, or after a iatf of ram—the slightest thower 
eauaing them to descend rapidly. Every ftequenter of 
tiie seR-thniwmnBt haen seen the jelly-hfca masses lying 


lUtown to naturaluts by the tMeof .dicerwMs Ornsra- 
bon — a process so comidetely at Tananre with the 
every-day msasm bf * him dither like son,* that we are uutgivvfWf mpmifm 
htee few subjpHb oonld be more interesting to the and tliey swhn more da 
hitelli^t reMig a brief add unteobmcal account face u roogb, or after a 
bfiUciiantejtiir. > s eausing them to descen 

'IMA eltenmiliiqn of geoeratioBa, Vtimhy the ma- 

. a a. _*_a._xl. tx__—_tx-. 


ten^ Miimal deee not meet witii its resemblanoe in Sts in hundreds on the sand after a storm in autumn; but 
^sM^iwDd, but In dll descendants of tlie second, third, then they are lilaely t6 be Imuaed, or partly shrivelled, 
or tourth ^nlraHmit is totally diflhMnt ftom what we and to see with advantage their vaned rays and hpeii 
see in the wUnary^itfede of reproduction, and not less their long pendent tentauila, and their opnoiis mode in 
distinct from what we util yimmorphosix In ordi- progrewion, one most observe them in dMp water. <hi 
. nary geooration among mammalian animala the young, the approach of winter, they withdraw tbemielvea to a 
at the earliest stage el its separate existence, so closely greater depth, og probsbly nearly aU die out at that 
resembles tl« pareat, that ther^ is no difficulty in pemid Be^re doing sqi however, they perform the 
assignmg it to itS pOouiiar species Birds, tiiough pro- important function of reproduction, the spawn or ova Of 
deem fram eg^ by external uicubation, piosent no the female ni^o their escape, and these we shall now 
intermediate stAge of active life, but pass at once into trace througn their stasUing transformatuma 
the form of their respective progenitors And so also An ovum, ou its first escape ftom the parent, !• A 
with fishes — the lowest of vertebiate classes < ach smalt roundish oblong body, floating freely lu the water, 
speck of spawn paues mtime Into a perfect fish likf but capable of Iwoniotinn, which it aceompUsbed by 
its parent-—presenting, it may be, very diffi rent aspects imaiis of innumerable nlut, or minute filaments, that 


in Its embryotio progress, but still retaining its iiidivi 
duality or oneness of existence buch is the ordinary 


cover Its surface By and by a small disk appeaM At 
one extremity, and by this it becomes imn^raUy at- 


mode of reproduction, wonderful no doubt, and tui- tached to some tea-weed or otiier substance. This is 
psisingly beautiful in ail its harmonics auA rolationx stage the Juit lit a few days the egg has become A 
but not so Strange as tliat of mctamorphic life, and less polype, having a stalk of atlachment, snd A bell-shAped 
startling still than that of alternate generation body, fhnged with tentacula or filaments, which it 

• In metamorphosU, tlie animal passes through a urde secures its food from the 8urroundu|g water. Tiui is 
of forms, often difihnng widely from one anoUier, but still stage the second, in which it is a true polype, acting pre- 
rc taming the same viw principle or unity of existence cisdy as the hydra or ftesh-water p<uy^, and oapaUe 
'Jlie swcestlve^rms ate passively assumed, and in of increase by buds dm gemmation. A little longer. 


none, save the primitive parent, is there any reproduc 
tive or multiplying power Take the frog, fur example, 
which deposits its spawn in the wayside pool 1 9( n 
speck or egg of this spawn becomes, under the pjojiei 
conditions of moisture, temi>eratuie, and so forth, a tad 
poll, will h 18 stiiitly aquatu , breathes by gills, sculls 
itself by in oar-hke tail, and altogetlier presents a fuim 


ujr uuua (^ciuiuikvivua A iiMW 

and the body of the ]>olype increases in length ana 
thickness, and is markra by numerous transverse rings 
1 hr so rings become lines of separation, little ptoresses 
spring from their edges, tlie setMUUtion between the 
HI gments bee ome mure decided) and instead rrf a poly m 
wi h ive now a pile of cup-like bodies, seated wimin 
one mother, ear h possessing a perfect lift and Indivl- 


Bo different from that of its puent frog, that no one duality. 1 liia is stage the tkird By and by tbe sections 


could possibly pr^-dicate its Anginal connexion By and 
by an internal skeleton u formed, legs begin to appear 
the tail drops off, tlie gills are replaced by intei nal lungs, 
and the tadprtie passes into tlw. perfect amphibious frog 


of the cup like pile separate, each becomes a httle ft inged 
floater, like an invert^ parasol, and ftont tilts stage (the 
fourth') they pass by degrees into perfect medutss We 
say ilifflr fringed floater for at this stage the oMRture 


Ihroughout tins beautiftil transformation e\ery thing is only a ftw lines long, while the ftiU-grawn medusa n 


lias heeiUMUMive, and Lmitcd to one exhibition of vitality a million times larger, often spanning a space of sovend 
—from {he mwn arose the tlhdpale, from the tadpole fattioms with its tmtaciila, and swimaue^ about freely 
the ftug,in wliom centered again the active power of in the mean Here, then, if there be no error in the 
n^fK^fineffiOB. The tadpole might have been kept in observation, ii one of the most curtous transfiwmafMHis 
{he tadp^ StAte ages, without giving biitli to other in nature A medusa gives birth to a number of ova, 


tadpolast aofi tiiercan consists one grand dAtinction U- which in time become pedypes capable of multiplying 
tweim emintnorphOsis and alternate generation To themselves, and eat I polype separates into nuinei'oua 
illuArote still faither, lot us take another instance of cup -like creatures, which ultimately revert to true 
metamoipftMix The comraou wfaife butterfl^y drops its meilusg) Had the ongi''al ovum merely passed kito 
eggs un m gaMage kaf, ftom eaoh of tli&e, m a few a pcHypi-form, tlie poly pn into a cup-sfiapod efeatbtte 
days, sjwiuffi • votaewus caterpillar, having no ^ aturo and hia again Into a m^UM, the transformatioicwcmlA 


inoOiiiiaoawliyh.{be maternkl butterfly. A little lunger, have been one of sqpplo metamorphosis i hut tttU fte 
and the datorpillAV instinctively seeks some shclterc 1 intermtdqpte stages should be endowe4 with a powkr W 
CMiioa, hgeonuai de^Ast, passes into a i rysalis, winch reprpdaction, is that which constitutes tbe mai^ 
diftenasiHdelymRatiwmdnrpiltarasitaoeiitomthe Otiier earamples of alternate generation might be 
butteifly 1 aud fimm ji»s cryaahs aprtngs in time the added, as that of the coruiyw, or clavlform^ypei, the 
flottenng InteatmT amthet summer. Wondorftil, again, talpa, these curious moUaios which are often observed 


flottenu InawtcfT amtitet summer. Wondorftil, again, talpa, these curious moUaios which am often observed 
but all Jifflited Md poistvel Neither oatorpiUar nor floating in chains ff ftom twenty to fifty in number t and 
ciysalte giv« wth to oQlers oi their Itiiid with the (reiaotodb—that the flukeor livwworin.Ariachj|ay 


itoraatai 


'^oHtieh' tiiui others wem but meta- 
tha Mwar of increase. 


mewMtor of 

iffiffiMflhMi 


habits the liver of sheep m peotdlar mtuatioM, agi^/ 
oially In wet years, oansing much sh^WM 


gfireproiittotian, ttflUamtii ua tti aevural lutennedtaab 

tiM imwur flf toesuiiM M to# 


{Bi pnoeduig nmdas I animals. Enough, however, has been 


peculiar character of tbo pbauemeuen—# fftiMuaftta 
tbe egplanktioa of whloh at o^ onlafgai misf flaws ef 
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be regarded,-luiiW^Yar dinboilar ia form and fiUictiefii, 
ai belonging io^ttoianie vital unit ft may thiifs hap¬ 
pen, at ^Mul^eut of alternating generatione, lif better 
known, t^t many of the ao-calied ipeciet and genera 
of the ittVertebrata are neither one nor the ether, bat 
contponent fomit of tome circle of alternate genera¬ 
tion. We regard the bntterfly, caterpillar, and crysalis 
«i;«ne; to aUo it will be wiui these curlbui cirdet of 
.. gmeration wlien .their linutt aro determined. 

It will now be seen how widely tiiia alternating tys- 
tem di&rs from tlm ordinary course of generation, and 
how far it carriea the complexity of nature beyond what 
is presented by the system of metumorpbtwis. And 
yet the metamorphoses which take place in such in¬ 
sect* as the aphides, bees, wasps, ants, and termites, 
Oariy us to the very confines of alternate generation. 
TbOs tiie wild bec winch has been impregnated in 
autumn, and has afterwards spught g skelter to pro¬ 
tect itself against the edd of winter, prepares a solitary 
habitation, in wltich it builds cells and deposits eggs; 
from the eggs proceed larm, but the bees into wliich 
tliese larva) are metamorpligscd are netficrs, and all 
their faculties ore directed to the assisting of the i)arent 
animal in the hetternourishing of the future brood, and 
to the erection of a better habitation and cells, into 
whidi they convey the eggs of the qucen-mutlier, and 
tlie food of tile larvic to he developed from them. Other 
Cells, which contain a better sort of fond, are crqiited fur a 
later and less numerous progeny of eggs—namely, for 
I tnaies •, and later still, others which are mure roomy, and 
I provided with the best food, but of which tiierc are only 
a few, for fertile fmiUes. When all of these have conic 
to matnrity, ami have performed tlieir respective func¬ 
tions, the males die or are destroyed, the neuters also 
disappear, and tlie impregnated females alone survive the 
winter. Here, as in tiie case of the medusa, the neuter 
bec can scaredy be regarded as an individual exist¬ 
ence, but merely ns a step or stage towards tlie perfeu- 
i tion of the uiales and femmes. Sncli gradations in being 
; seem to point to an endless complexity in the system of 
I iiaturc; and yet the whole scheme, under tlie guidance 
of its omniscient I'ounder, goes on as smoothly as if it 
; were composed of the plainest and simplest parts. 

I There is no one, therefore, who fully comprehends 
' tills discovery of alternating generations, but must he 
struck, with tlie novel feature of variety, intricacy, and 
complexity which it confers on animated nature. Oiii 
benot asks the mere worldly utilitarian. To this end, 
responds the investigator—that the mure we know, tlie 
j more W'c wish and are fitted to know; and that the more 
we learn of nature, tl>e better do wo understand our 
I relation not only to its Creator, but to its selienic, of 
I wlii/di we constitute, physically and morally, the most 
: exalted section. 

j ---^- 

PKE8ENT AND EUTUEE. 

I^iseATisFACTioN With the present, and great expectations 
of the/utare, appear to be one of the most commod follies 
of mankind. Every one is aflected with it less or more; 
the yojuw and middle-aged, however, much more strongly 
than tffl>ged. Discontent is doubtless, on tbs. whole, a 
useful element in our nature, ibr it prompts to better 
.ttitogs s and E is only when it goes beyond the bounds 
of moderation, that it is seriously olgectionable. The 
great etror is, that people do no^ pun tie their course of 
. advancenrent with calmness; they forget to epjoy the 
tages wMch they now possess; and while they look 
I .at tlie future, they neglect the present, foigetting that 
|, the present is tlie oc^y 'bal time. This error leads them 
into twp follies: they believe tbait at some future period 
tiiey wifi be happier than titey aro now, because they 
'.*wUl then have at command means which ore at present 
; dmiiei^} and secondly, they fancy that people who foi- 
^ iqw.k fiififbrent mode of li& are more favourably cireuni- 
"■mded ti^ tiiemselves. They seem to want a change. 


I Kovo beard men til jhusinew say; * Ah, tf i''Obidtf ^ 
rote my life to study,(instead of grubbiuirl^'tf^ 
money, I should then be idl tight* Andy-’^' tliiSt^wtir' 
hand, Students are beard to say, ‘ After;|0; 
man of business whd really eqjoys reading, vhien in ms 
hours of relaxation tie goes .to hta li'o^s,.aa a relief. 
Bat it is odious to make your study ayr&kshop.’ Both 
parties arc lahoiuing under a kindred de^on.. 

(And thus people go on; tiieir ener^M-isre d^oted tp 
the attainment ofi'some object, and ‘if tiiay can rqach 
tliat, they will find repose.’ The end iS'goimd,, but 
soon the object fhils to satisfy; they mtis tiie-oAtiic- 
mout wliich the chase afforded, and they must propose 
some new goal, or be wrotohed. For instomie, there are 
hundreds of men now in England iabonring to become 
rich, who really believe that if they were wealthy, and 
could spend their lives as others do who ore in iiiHu- 
ence, they would not*^ have a care; and yet wliat a mass 
of error is pontaiiied in such an idea! It is far from 
true that their wealthy friends are perfectiy happy; 
nor is it true that, if they possessed the same means, 
tiiey would he one whit more contented; and, in tlie 
third place, as far as extenial good* ore ooiicemed, 
it is absolutely false that satisfivction is necessarily 
connected witii tiiem; fur our cmnfbrts depend much 
lucre upon the state of our minds than we are wilUng 
to admit. «As lago says, ‘ Our bodies are our gimdens, 
to which our wills are gardeners.' But we too often 
imagine that tins garden will not flonrish until we have 
surrounded it with costly marble, while we neglect to* 
sow precious seed, and forget to uproot the weeds. 

The men who place their hopes c^plusivcly in tiie 
future, confess, by the very act, that they are incapable 
of enjoying the prc8ent<and by enjoyment inntii more 
is meant than the mere taking of pleasure); but not 
wislikig to make this humiliating admission, they flatter 
themselves tiiat something else than what tiicy possess 
is essential to peace and cogifort. This is nothing less 
than an excuse fur wont of contentment; because, 
when the object of searcli ^s attained, tiicy are as far 
from what tiicy really need as ever. lie who docs not 
begin by placing contentment as the basis of external 
goods, heaps up in vain, and miglit as well try to fill 
a sieve with water, as to construct a building of happi¬ 
ness upon a shadowy foigidation. 

Besides, a constant restlessness is theugrestest pos¬ 
sible hindrance to sound education of the mkd. The 
feverish gaze of the fortune-seeker cattnot look atight 
upon the beautiful creation whieh Is ar.oand .him, if it 
ever looks uimn it at all. There, ere many men sur¬ 
rounded by the comforts of life, who, if you told them 
to divert tiieir eyed a wliile from fytuK prospects, to 
cease envyidk their associates, to sidmiee the wonders 
of nature and the beautiful world we live in, to bs re¬ 
joiced at the romembtaneg of tiieir dsify bles^gs, 
and to he fully satisfied with their numerous advou-' 
tages, would put you down for a'mdfimsn or a fool 

It is quite as easy to cultivate suctia state of mind 
as to he constantly pining after what you. have ijiet got, 
or distressing yourself t^use you gte not. op Well ^ 
as other people; and wliile eveiw man (f ac%e'mi»4. 
must desire to go through his dally duties, witn. energy.' 
and skill, and to fulfil his«.vaeation wtiti diligenee, yet, 
when he has done all this, cidm oontentn^t is one 
great means to iflako him happy, .gad. ,ke^...bin so, 
The poet Horace, whfe a.young map^ tew <^00 im¬ 
portant truths, and in bis f(nt s|ttip..li|idus the^ly of 
mankind in a very jnst and lively That satire 

is not directed merely afeinttJitVW^I?Af*.nwfy^^ic* 
have supposed, but against the demwlr ipNt of aisqiiiot> 
which is at the not of «1L „ I .slipti. fibe.^euder . 

tvith a trontiatioa id timtd pesMges. srldm 
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. ^Aularb*upon the question J H^opnswitli anlx- 
Mtiio^wwesider that mankinl will penist inesteem- 
thq.^lwtanes of others more than tlicir own, and 
fhowf wat .tltey^egtect to take into account, all the 
■irciifeirtaiU^s of tl>e case; nay, farther, that if they 
were fairly broug^it to issue, and had their choice, they 
would be dUpos^ th draw back, and keep their present 
■station:— 

Bdw oMSSiti, lUr Uiceenan, that tlis tot 
,; . , Which, oar aim ^ns obtain, or chance presonta, « 

Bover imntenta lu, but wo always niiiiae 
• ’Thoaewbapunmoadlfrercnteouneoflifc? 

* Ho# fortunate an mcrohauta!' nays tha soliller, 
^^^^^'lioee asad lluibs arc worn with early toll i 
~ ilut yoMhe mcroliant, loaned by stormy aoae, 

Bays, * Wbafasa Is fbr batter. Why—they cbarge, 

And In ait luniT oonice death mr victor}'.' 

The lawyer thinks a ooun|ry life the hest, 

Whm clients rnnse him at the dawn of day. 

The countryman, cblljced to answerliail, 

And to the oity dram:^ from home, crirs out 
' That thoy alone are blest who lisn In town. 

Bui not to olte these numerous liistances. 

Hoar bow I'll pul the qiuwtion. Let a ((nil 
Como down and say, * 1 will do all you wisi* 

Soldier, be you a merebaut; and be you 
A oountrymnn who were Just now a lawyer. 

Your lots thus changed, depart your scvaral ways.' ^ 
How now—^you stand ? They will not move a step, 

And yet they might be happy if they liked. 

We may remark tliat Horace, witli great truth, makes 
the various characters express discontent, and look with 
wistful eyes upon the condition of others, just when 
I they feel any of tlie difficulties or inconveniensK-'s of their 
own stations press upon them. How interesting to ob¬ 
serve the application to onr own day of sentiments 
uttered in Latin verse eighteen liundred years ago! 
lint the poet spoke the trutli, and trntli is eternal, 
h'dlschood alone }>erisheth. 

lie then gocseon to notice the second great error, 
wliercby a prudent regard to tlie future degenerates 
into neglect of the present, and ft desire of pressing for¬ 
ward to sonictliiug distant, wliilu tlie day of fruition is 
constantly deferred. As an example of uare in uiikking 
provision, and good sense in enjoying tliut provision 
wlien the proper time comes, he.instanocs tlie ant, wlio 
(according to the popular o|nnion) lays up lier store for 
the dreary liours of winter; and lie conlrusts witli her 
wisdom the conduct of tlio^ two-iegged gatherers wlio 
are ever piling up and never distributing:— 

They hnjw to find a safe rrtrv.it in age, 

And have provision for their diming days ; 

Just as the little, labour loving aiit 
naihers whnte'ur she can, and piles her Iionp, 

Cautious and iiiindful of the^lnic to come; 

But whm Aquarius, with Ms rainy stomin, 

Baddensftlie ynar, slie never ci'eope abroad, 

And USia what her patient care obtaineil. 

, While you oapnut be muii'd fnim lust of gain 
Vy anhiiner's beat, or cold, Are, oca, or swnpl; 

Nothing can stop you while you yet porceivo 
Another richer than yourself. 

He tltiu states tlie common objects^f our desires—the 
wish'to have a retreat in age. There is nq fault to be 
found, with that desire in itself: but while we are pro- 
curiii(t tlie means of living, 'we should also learn how to 
live, that wlien the one occipation has ceased, we may 
find resources in the other: that by studying the per- 
ffictions of the Creator and his wonderful works, aud by 
devoting ourselves to- the general good of mankind, we 
. may fujp tlie'giieater aud higher ends of our e.vistence. 

The tlien inveighs at some longtti against the folly i 

Of avarice, and asks. If you are satisfled vrith the little 
tiuit nature requires, of what importance Is it whether 
your granayy contaiRe a hundred measures of wheat or 
, a thousand? .'He' showa that the grasping spirit of 
covetousness ie itstff a eutoct just asln tlie fable 
talus is Oppressed with Hiirst, tliough placed up to thr 
chin itP^iBre water, which, however, flies from his mouth 
every time that attempts, to arink. Tb itlustiate 
the workings' o£ a.gral^ng sidHt, he uses the fcUow- 
ing simile '‘-I ■ 

' . ASi'-'tfyiiRWtort to At a singTo onp 

.'j Jjqtli utopldi%atiA,'Uid,w«idd rather drslB 


* Brema'tosat river, take just an ranch 
At (bis sumll fsdit, It.moies to paw that you, 

•Bo vainly plc.-wed with auperflulty, , 

tVlU by tMWltng (tream be cairicd off. 

But he who tosks no more than what he ncodn, 

Neither drawsmuddy water, nor hie life 
Lone* impcudenl in tbodeehing wave, 
llq^ most men, led astray by vain doalrce. 

Bay * nothing is enough,' bi^nae onr worth 
Is menmired by our weaUIi. What can you dn 
With people (uch as these 1 Let them remain 
In misery, since they not thus by cbolcs. 

lie then retnms to Ms original point of attack—to the 
manner in which iieople compare themsdves with others; 
for it is curious that, while you can And huhdreds who 
distress themselves because they are not so surrounded 
by advantages as others are, you do not/so often meet 
with those who look at the nunibers loss favoureil tlian 
themselves; and yet there is no reason wliy we should 
nut look on the oiic picture as well as on, the otlier:— 

* But to^tnrn ; sbmiliAi man always praise 
T1'.08« wlio pursue a dtfl'ereni course of life t 
Or shf^tl be plno because bJs n(^hbour*s ffost 
Afford inoro milkeCbuii hiSg nor onoe contrast 
I'lic RTcatcr crowd fur iKMrer than himself? 

Hut ruaiiing forward, labour to surpass 
Tin's one or that* >le who thua basttms on, 

Will ^waya find one richer in his poili: 

As, when swift clmriotocrs have left the bound, 

Hach strains to outdo the steeds that conquer him. 

And no'er vouohbaftMi a look on tlioso behind, 
offthc whole, wc rarely find o man to say 
He huB lived blissful, and who, ut tlie liut, 

^V'hen l\o has )>aMisod thu ap|iolntod term of life, 

An a well-Bated guost departs content.* 

Tfc U very possible that tlie readers of Horace may 
flatter tiieniselves upon haviug som# valid excuse for 
neglecting to follow his advice, so difficult it Is for men 
to stop in the chase and calmly consider their jxisition. 
The seeker of wealtli aiid tlie ardent lover of fame de- 
siiiso tlieir quieter friends, and look with scorn upon the 
peace which tliey enjoy, nor will tliey admit the ctaims 
of coiiteiituicnt to their notice; yet the old English poet 
is quite correct in saying of tiu^unamhittous man— 

Thus he is free from servile bands, 
or liopc to rise, and fear in fall; 

Lord of liiniself, though not of lands, 

Aud having nutliing, yet hath all. 

No wonder that, when reverses conic, the fortune-seeker 
is overwhelmed, and sometimes cannot rise again from 
his despair. How different would be mmi’s condition 
and feelings were he to temper his desires, and restrain 
ids expectations, witliin the hounds prescribed by a be¬ 
coming spirit of piety and pliilosopliy! 


THE GOLD-MAKING DELUSION,’ 
About five hundred years ago, an idea prevailed in 
Europe timt certain base metals couid be transmuted 
by a chemical process into gold. The pursuit of tiiis 
ebimerf^ called the ‘ Fhilusopher'a Stone,’ was carried 
to such lengths, that Pope John XXU. issued it hull, 
uonde-uning to perpetual imprisonment those wilp at¬ 
tempted to transfornv one metal into another. Tills waA 
in 1317; ffut towards the close of the same century, so 
much had knowledge retrograded in high places, that 
onr Henry IV. addressed letters-patent to tlie profes-' 
sors, nobles, and priests, inciting them to prosecute tti«, 
search after the Fllllosnplier’s Stone, as a means of. 
abling him to pay the debts of the state. * ' 

The respect, however, which princes liad far!l%h‘l^i 
scieuco did not extend to tlie persons of the i^^s, iirho 
were laid hold of without ceremony, and cdmitiel^ tb 
'labour at the projection. In a former ar^dtii Mi this 
subject, there is a quotation from a wor^ aittdbttted to 
Michael Sandovigiusi but this weArthy U^d, in an 
old ‘Historie de la PitilosopMe Kitmetique,’ to have 
appropriated an honmir wMch did not justly belong 
to him. Both the real md ghpposiUtioiflr writer of 








tile tre&tiadi cxperieit*^ very hinth 

(bent St luuds of ihe great ^Tho true ‘Oofmopo-- 
litim ' (dm litoniry name of the individhtt), eliding 
to oar siitho^ woa Alexander Seaton, who pouened an 
estate somewhere on the coast of Scotland at the con> 
’naenoement of the seventeontli century. In li)09, wliilc 
trareUihg for his pleasure in Holland, accompanied by 
his wifo, he called on a Dutch gentleman whom he had 
treated with hospitality in his own country j and in the 
course of this intimacy, had the imj^udettce to cxhl- 
hit his skill in the art of transmutation, lie pursued 
fais travels to Basle, and afterwards found himself in 
Saxony; and on his route, so frequently repeated the 
seme indiscretum, that his reiiutation as a living trea¬ 
sure (Xiuid not fail to reach the ducal court ^le 
ponsequeece was, that he was seised and shut up in a 
fewer. . ' * 

■ The Duke of Saxony atWtnpted to work uponUiim, 
first by promises, then by threats, then by torture; but 
alt in vain. The luifurtunate alchemist ^submitted in 
silence; and after having repcfltedly burned liis flesh 
and dislocated his limbs, his persecutors at length gave 
up active measures in despair, and trusted to the effect 
of protracted confinement Michael Sandovigius, who 
resided at Cmcow, was then in Saxony; and being 
himself addicted to the dangerous pursuit heard witli 
great interest of the adventure of Seaton. Hd'obtained 
admission to his prison, and funned a plan for liis 
deliverance, whjch he ultimately effected by making 
bis guards drunk. He carried him and his wife to 
Cracow, and then demanded, as the price of his ser¬ 
vice. to be iuitiatCU in the mystery of the Philosopher’s 
Stone. But Seaton, showing him Ids emaciated body, 
his sltrunk nerves, and powerless limbs, replied that all 
these things lie had endured rather than disclose a 
secret he had won by study and praj’er. He presented 
Mm, however, with a iKirtiou of the precious powder, 
by means of which, if wc are to believe our author, and 
not by any scientific m^it of Ids own, Sandovigius be¬ 
came famous as an olciicmist. Seaton soon after died; 
and the jiersevering friend, thinking there might be 
some cbemical virtue even in his widow, married her. 
and by this means became possessed of tlio tre<atise 
attributed to his own pen by the iguurauce of tlie 
learned. 

‘It is impossible,’ says our author, ‘ to find anything 
less suspicious or more precise than the adventure w’hich 
occunred to M. Uelvetius of tlie Hague, first physician to 
the Prince of Orange, and ancestor of tiie learned and 
virtnons Uelvetius.’ The circumstance is related by the 
doctor liiniself. On tluj 27th December IfiOB, he re¬ 
ceived a visit from a person unknuam to lam, wliu had 
the appeanmoe of a respectable Dutch citizen, and 
whose visit was prompted by a desire tlic stranger had 
to remove his doubte, or rather disbelief, by showing 
him a portion of the actual Philosopher’s Stone, and of 
the precious metd it bad created. The one was in an 
ivory box, and in the form of three nietallic lumps, of 
a sulphur colour; and the other was worn upon his 
stomach, in fine plates of gold, covered with mysKarious 
hMoriidiona Dr Uelvetius examined atteiftively the 
contents of the ivewy box, which the adept informed 
Mm were MiSdcieot to produee twenty tons of gold« and 
on tills boast, he thought it could hardly be a dis¬ 
honesty worth mentioning to»pinciv slily off a little 
particledvith' bis thumb-iteiL It was in vain, however; 
■tiahhe solicited the adept to make tiie projection before 
him: the lattenr to* satisfied with having mmemced Aie 
eyes, and wifedrew. 

'■ Ho sooner waS Ms fetek tamed, tiian the doctor sent 
for a cnieible, and placing it eagerly on the fire, threw, 
in a piece of lead, and when this wu in fusion, prelected 
.(to use tiiq proiier Hermetic term) the stolen pnwdor 
vfeto the masa The result was the instant evapomtion 
^ both lead and .powder. The doctor was a^qMed; 
Ikn.'feoug M he must have macte some mUtipRW the 
llfeatier of the prqj^on nod when fehmwd 


time afi^ to as/^rthin wlfet isq^rH&fel He 
made, he besought Mm earnesti]f to glv* hWhAvai 
smallest ptissiMe pertitm of the ptnraer. ' Dhli toqueit 
I was complied wife after foifie difitouftyyflfei mtir fee 
advice to cover the partide wife wax fenajfetiofii 

otherwise the vdatiie nature , of the sMuttitoce would 
cause everything to evaporate, fidfelffe did as he 
was directed. He projected the powd^ffens prepared' 
into six drachma of le^—whidi m feits 'fenvertsd in- 
stentanoonsly into pure gold 1 'This gold WM le 
that it had the pSwer of transiputing •fivtot'afelAhe 
prejudices of Dr Helvetius being now coHitfeteij; re¬ 
moved, he published In the following year hia *.X!(A;k<s 
Aureus,’ in which the above incldenta amVelated hi full. 

A circumstance is mentioned by'Pafeer Kimher in 
his * Mundns Subterranuus,’ which may serve as 4 
peodant to the above. About the time In which Helve- 
tins was engaged In liis experiments, anofeer stranger 
called on one of the Jesuit’s friends, who had been, ever 
since his youtli, devoted to the Hermetic philosophy. 

‘ I see,’ sqid the visitor, ‘ by your crucibles end fur¬ 
naces what you arc about. But you have no chance— 
yon will not succeed.’ 

„ ‘ Assist me, then,' replied the alchemist eagerly. 
‘ You who tidk so decisively must have some knowledge 
of the matter. Instruct me, and I will obey.’ 

‘Agreed,’ said tlie unknown—‘let us work together'; 
blit first take a pen, and write down the process as I 
describe it, that wc may make no mistake.’ . 

I So said,tso done. The process was fairly written out; 

I and then, with the paper before them, they set tg wnrk, 

I and the pupil at length poured with his own hands firero 
I the retort a' very brilliant oil, which congealed into a 
mass, and was then reduced to powder. This powder 
w<i.<i projected into three hundred pounds of qaieksilver,. 
which was straigiitu-ay converted into gold, mncli pur^, 
than any that was ever dug from tlie bowels of tU 
carjh. At this result ffie adept wns wild with joy, but 
the stranger looked calmly on, as if the affair had been 
a mutter of no moment. 

‘ You can do nothing for me,’ he sMd in reply to his 
professions of gratitude agd offers of service. ‘ I am 
travelling to and fro for my own amusemetit; and 
nltliougli I am always rcoily to aid when I sec people at 
a loss, I want no assistance in return.’ The other ip- 
trealed him at least to stay with him that nighto.iiiijit 
he w'oiild not consent: he must betake liimself ^once 
to his inn, naming it, and go to bod. 

In the morning the adept went to inquire for him, 
but he was not knowt^at that inn, nor at. any other 
in tlie town. Ho huraau being but himself bad ever 
seen him; he had utterly vanished—exhaled—evapo¬ 
rated! 

‘ Ho matter,’ thought the adept ‘ fence 1 have tiie 
process in black and white, it signifies tittle what has 
become of the man. Three hundred pounds of gotdl 
tliat is worth at lepst a hundred thousand crowns. It 
is p large sujn; but it is nothing to what 1 m«y—must 
—and shall have t Let me to work.’ And so saying, be 
spread out tlie paper before him, and proceeded to the 
manufoctnre of tlie wonderful powder. But ^e wsis not 
as so skilful as his teaclier,.^^ bo was more careless, 
and the exiieriinent foiled. But' this was only his first 
trial alone, and wife an untroublod brow he began anew- 
Wliat should disturb Mm 7 He bad plenty torrhoiiey, 
abundance of time, and an indomititble—ayarioe. ^. But 
his second experiment jras not mom sueefesfut, atoiite 
tiiird, nor Ms fourth. The direetioitt were distinct, (be 
writing was plain—tiie fodlt must be< hi M^seff. Add .so, 
when the bundrqd thousand crowns snfeh;itit|*(pdeid/iit^. 
jpKf Ms pn^rty, acre by wattst 
stopped wlwii he had no longer dhlOtlir ife. fen Insiitiato 
crucible. At feat moment brssM a rt^- 

gioBs terror, and ran to tiie ^ssuife, 
to him that , the stisngerwlw tfe^nfeer fehn 
But many were of « ..different Add Vafeer 

fiCirehw’s pabUcotlOBof titeMifewtteRdtoiefeiisioned.a 
Bterary oeatest^vMcbflfetd far. A.etoitMWaile time..; 
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ru Ml^oied that fbe xoiAenloai j^dcr, if u\ed 
Wtnfti pntoiJ ffik w an indefinite 
both these ««te derived im> 

mie3iat«d[f the lardpeane from the AtabinnB, idthougrh 

nH) dlcbetunta profrwad tiiat Bsyfit was the fountain 
of the ocfflilt philoiopiiy, which they termed Hermetic, 
after Heftnin i# Ihoth. However thie may be, the very 
'same deiiuh^'^ero prodoeidve of much more rcmark- 
atde diaordsm 'ifl China eeventl centuries before the 
Chtiitiaa eWn ^ IberB Die inihtuation of the princessin 
their search after the '.Waters of imbortality’ and the 
I’hiiomph^a Btotie wm frequently one of the leading 
■secniar pdliDcel revtdtitions; and it was not only the 
profligate aniT depr|iTed who were addicted to this fatal 
pursu^ hut some of the wisest of the emperors. In 
Europe, however, alchemy, «s the name implies, was 
merely an exalted chemistry, while in China it was the 
worship or propiUation of spirits. In tiie latter country 
it was believed that, in some distant islands (supposed 
to be Japan), where the people lived a thousand years, 
the waters m immortal life and boundless^' alth were 
guarded by supernatural beings, and thillicr mure Dian 
one depntation were sent by the credulous princes. The 
priests of Toon, lieing the great deril-worshii>i>crs, werg 
of course the Chinese proprietors, so to speak, of this 
water, in which they suociieded in drowning tlic senses 
of BO many of their imperial masterii. in tliu year 1.3:) 
before Christ, one of these mystics presented tlio em¬ 
peror with the Ingredients for composing the mirnniinus 
draught, telling him first to sacrifii’c to tlw spirits of 
the hearth, and then to throw some vermilion into the 
goblet, which would become gold, and Ibis gold gave 
immortal life. The emperor brewed as lie was directed, 
and drank; but feeling no stirrings of immortality witliin 
him, he took council of Die otiicr plulosnphcrs, who Iniil 
each his own nnatrum, consisting of particular sacrifiies 
or temple-building. He tried them all by turns; till, 
every rite being performed, and%very spirit propitij^ted, 
dm was about to receive the rcw'ard of his magnificent 
labours. The goblet, however, was snatelicd from ins 
lips by one of his indignant iiobic.s, wlio drank ofl' tbe 
draught. ‘ If 1 am immorjj|iI,’ said he, ‘ your majesty 
cannot kill me; if 1 am not immortal, yon will of course 
reward me for oiiening your eyes to so cuntcmpDblc a 
delusion.’ * 

Twenty years afterwards, when this emperor, it may 
be suppose^ who lived and spent so fast, was still more 
in need of Die Water of InimorUlity and Dm art of 
making gold, he fell as blindly into the snare. An ail- 
venturer oSbred to proceed to Die islands of tbe Iminor- 
tals, and kidnap one of the inhabitants for his service; 
on which the Imperial dujie (who, by tlie way. was one 
of the UKMt talented and energetic of thtt famous dy¬ 
nasty of Tsin) raised him to the dignity of jiritice, gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and sent him fortli on 
his'journey to the sen-ooa*t, escorted by Dm most dis- 
tinguishOd nobles of the court Tliese individuals were 
not so credulous as their master, Tlicypatched the 
sage narrowly, and on taking leave of him, despatched i 
some trusty spies to hover m his rear. He was traced 
to a certain mountain with*an unpronounceable name, 
where he was welcomed by a banditti of brother philo- 
Mphen, and the whole mside the welkin ring with tlieir 
joyous carousolh for three or four months, till it was 
time Mretum from Die islands of the Immortals. One 
of the gang was made to personate the kidnapped 
native, and fttHy instructed in- D>e art of making gold; 
and in' due time the learned cortege arrived in great 
state , at the'pakce-^pieeed^ some few days by the 
spiea Tlrtjf Wlins Wt^ivod by Die •emperor and his 
court ae behailie thttr dignity t and when they haeftoM 
tbmr tale, and exhibited their mail, Du headsman, at a, 
given s^Did,'q?fM«nd upon Dm seeae, and made them 
allipniiortidi^ • - 

t»« tbn Ph&oaopher^ Stone and 
Blijnr nfciSia^ to Egypt, or China, or any other: 
‘»«ntry, .3it|i«|iyrajte^0^^^ f» tile fuperstitiaii is 

-1^ ai^ ywg^^htaiDS nature; In alt agM tin world I 


has run after eume tomnible good; and gold?making 
is oae/>f the most widely dififo^ of its schemes, only 
because avarice ia one of the most 'vulgar and univc^rtu 
of its passloas. « 


SMALL COUNTRY PAPElia 

Wu have on divers oeoasioiis alluded to the rise in Scot¬ 
land of small monthly napen, published at no higher 
price than a penny, and designed principally to furnish a 
channel for •local advertisements. In to,w}j8 not suffi¬ 
ciently populous to supjiort a weekly newspaper, these 
minor publications are found to be of ronsiiiorable use; 
and being acceptablo to readers, they are increaaii^ in 
number, os well as improving in the quality of their con¬ 
tents. Y et how unequal aro tho talent and tact with which 
they are ooiiducted I Some abound iu original articles on 
literary subjects^whichanust have cost no small degree 
of l^ur; vi^le others ago filled chiefly with extracts, 
luid exhibit few signs of earnest industry. On the whole, 
however, titese papers are respectably conducted ; for we 
sec in them^io niinlsSering to m&u passions, and few * 
transgressions on the score of taste. 

it would, we think, materially increase the usefulness 
of this interesting class of jieriodicals if their conduotMa, 
who are, fur the most part, literary amateui^ were to 
condense from tbe metropolitan and other prints, In on 
original f^d attractive way, notices of valuable imprOvc- 
iiionts in the arts and discoveries in science; likewise 
accounts of manufactures springing up in ohEcuro situa¬ 
tions through the force of some solitary but energetic 
sjiirit—all with the view of imparting a mental stimulus 
to tho neighbourhood. If there be a nmchanics’ institute, 
or a iniitual improvement society, it should bo invited to 
publish its proceed lugs in brief. Questions in mathe¬ 
matics and raechaiiica^Bcicncc should also find a place, 
in order to excite the minds of youth ; and this, we ob¬ 
serve, is done in one paper, *T)ie Alloa Advertiser.’ 
Would not, likewise, a ‘ lady’s corner,’ with a few co¬ 
nundrums, help to make tho little paper a welcome 
visitor at the farmers’ firesides tm 

One of Die latest competitors for public favour among 
the cheap country papers is one called by the odd name 
of ‘ 'J'ho Pennyworth,’ published at Afbroath. ‘ The 
Pemiywoi-th’ aspires to bo moro literary and original than 
most others of its class, and contains some writings which 
would by no means discredit periodicals of higher preten¬ 
sions. \Ve select the following little piece os a speei- 
lucu 

TOTiVUNERAI, AT SEA. 

Death had been for some days houriy looked for, and 
when the sui'geou of tho ship, who had been in close at- 
tendanca on Die suflerer, whispered to me that all was i 
over, T felt in noway surprised. The little innocent, a * 
beautiful hoy of about four years old, was released from 
a world of sin and siitlering. For weeks previous, the 
poor child had struggled against a disease which baffled 
medical skill. Tbe devoted attention of two afi'ectionate 
pareiitf had been lavished on it in vain; and when tho 
'quiet spirit winged its flight to resume iU place in 
anotucr and a better world, I could not but regifrd the 
tiny body, beautiful \si it was, otherwise tfaan the prisrffi- 
house of that soul which, after a brief but painfril tejouiu 
below, had ascended to the mimsinnH of bliss, therO to rest 
with its Father and its God. AsTpassed the cabin of its 
parents, when retiring to my own, the partially-suppressed 
sobbings of tbe mother fere audible; and for some time 
alter, the melancholy event having banished sleep, 1 could* 
distinctly hear the sound of the father’s voice as he sb^nd^ 
and solemnly prayed, that that Almighty Being who 
giveth and taketh away, would bend their hearts in sub¬ 
mission to his will, and make them loam Dikt it was 
I good for them to ^ afflicted. , 

The father of the child thus early osHed to Its account ^ 
had, for a number of years, heldahi^ ^vil jtppointaent ‘ 
in the Bengal Presidency. His Own health htA sufiered 
little from tbe efieets of an eastern .olimate, but ithe de¬ 
cline <£ that of a beloved wifr, end the ataunning «yinp- * 
toms of early diseaae devel^wa in hia only and his du- 












Clf fiDmnTBGH 


1m7, JmUI bim to forego aU of 

and ato&ce to rire ap ab bpii^bls 
ttbd a'ltbriim'fe i 3 twiti«n for tbe eaxe of thoie VtiMe' 

own inj^f be said to have been idoht&Nd. 

Iltura^^bid uncbm^ii eircamstance dsriiiji ^ ladda 
dmth of a child, who hadbecoAie an <d>jwt of 
dMP wt^t to all, caused a general gloom to fiteintU on 
1%a|jd| and it wae cnrloue to remark how, even an\ong 
the kind but light-hearted eeamen, the itching event 
aabduedfor a time spirits prone to be merry rather than 
wise into a settled calm, contrasting strangely with the 
natural dispositions of the men. Out noble ship was on 
Indiaman of the largest class, and evetys convenience and 
luxuty, everything that could minister to the comfort of 
the poor invalids, on whose shattered frames an' eastern 
clime had done its work, were to be found within her. 
She was wending her way through the waste kf waters, 
full of passengers, for * merry England,’ from the shores of 
which not a few of my compg^ions had for many j'cars 
been absent. The sallow faces and emaciated forms of 
some told of toil and Bafferiiig under a tropical sun; and 
os I gazed on one wretehed invalid, vthoSk once manly 
frame was now in the last state of exhaustion and atrophy, 
and saw him carried up from his cot by balf-a-doxen of 
black servants, in order that he might ei^y the renovat¬ 
ing influence of the cool evening breeze, I could not help 
thinking that the land to which his affections were 
tnrued would never see him alive. Nor was,,I wrong; 
he died on our entering the Channel, when within sight 
of his native county, the lovely Uevousbire. 

It was the dayci^'tor that on whicli the child had cx- 
mred, and at two o’clock, that was fixed on for its funeral. 
The necessary preparations hod been completed during 
the night, and the mortal remains, shrouded in the gar¬ 
ments of death, dept,sited in a plain but iieatly-flnisbed 
cotiin, made by the skip’s carpenter. This man hod, for 
a number of years, been employed in India traders, and 
the manner in which he had executed the task assigned 
him, afibrded melancholy proof of his experience in a 
calliug which, properly speakiiig, was none of his. The 
faint breeze, which the oflicer on watch had whistled for 
during the night, and which hod sjirung up towards 
morning, died away almost altogether by twelve o’clock; 
and so clear was the fimianicnt, in which a scorching and 
almost vertical sun blazed, and so limpid and still were 
the mighty waters, that, as 1 gazed on the scene, it re¬ 
quired no great strength of fancy to believe that the sky 
and ocean were united, and that our huge and magni- 
fleent vessel had been, by some unknown a^ncy, dmgg^d 
ii'om her natural Msitiou, and now'bung midway betw^n 
the heavens and the ocean. 

,The last sad ceremony—the committing of the body to 
the deep—was oondacted with bccoiuing solemnity. As 
is frequently the case on such occasions, Icttoro of invita¬ 
tion to .the funeral from the captain of the ship were sent 
to all the passengers, and, in consequence, every one 
capable of coming upon deck was present, dressed of 
course in the manner which such a ceremony required. 
The sailors, too’, had received their instructions; and, 
equipped in their best clothes, and all clean and neat, 
arranged themselves on the deck according to their re¬ 
spective statioiia The large watch-bell had continued 
to toll for about,half an hour previous, a flag itas hoisted 
half-mast high,' and ejioctly at two o’clock the little 
coffin, across which tiie riiip’e colours were thrown, was 
ci^M out of the cabin by two of the seamen, who, fol¬ 
lowed by the captain and the pMsengers, slowly advanced 
to that iia^t ttf tbe vessel at whidh the s^ ceremony was 
-tAa^Ake place.. One of the cannonades to leeward had 
been detached .from its fastenings, and removed midships; 
and the top alip of the bulwark,, immediately over tbe 
port-hole, being also lemoved, a considerable space wee 
thus left open, near to wb’tch the coflin was placed. 
commodious awning had been erected across a portion of 
the deck, and on the captoiti opening the prayer-book of 
the church of Englana for the purpose of reading the 
fltoeral service, every head became uncovered, while the 
moet pafeot silence prevailed. That beautiful and im- 
prawlTa seAice was deUvered in a solemn aud aflbeting 


m&ner; and ^ that of wbpn the hoi^ id ooUimit- 
ted to the dust, the ceto was'/gmitly |Msed| ;th6n 
loweored over toe vessel’s sidi^ and the rope, ky t^^h it 
was held being detache^ it, with ito 
at once into toe fathooiless abyss. Xwo'piam'er itoil 
kentledge were fastened to the bottom or thd' oofliQi ■« 
that it, with its light oontwts—'for the peer’child had 
been sadly wasted by suifering-'^were soMTiemd for ever' 
hid from sight. ' ■ - •’ 




impressive and afibeting One. Manyran' eye, '.aljieft 
unused to the melting mood,’ was'bathed In steam, oblte 
toe father, stout-heutod and manly to ho 
himself on many a trying occasion, wto vattiw rather 
than led to his cabin. That noble heart strove with' 
emotions which were realty to burst it: he wept ha 
spoke nut; but tlm sorrow, the heari-laceratixig iqrtow. 
within, was tuo big for utterance. , * * - 

1 have watched ov^ the'bed of the dying, and beheld . 
disease in its most appalling forms—1 have seen it com¬ 
mit its ravages on toe old, the young, and the lovely. I. 
have gazed un the pallid cheek and the wasted fom ^ 
consumption’s victim—been present when, maddened 
raging fever, reason had lost its sway—seen the sufl'erer 
'in the last stage of that scourge of the East, Asiatic 
cholera, and beheld death doing its work promptly when 
hope beat high and fortune was most lavish of her gifts- 
have witnessed interments in many countries, and under' 
many circumstances, but few occurrences have struck mo 
inure forciUy than the funeral of that poor infant. It 
was commnted to the ‘ dark and deep blue ocean,’ aiid 
* sleeps well,’ far from parents and from friends, The sea 
has entombed it, and the surge alone sings its requiem. 
No tears can bedew its grave—no tombstone nor iuscrip- 
tiuii marks its rcstiiig-ploec. Its dust mingles not with 
that of its relations; it is apart liom them—solitary— 
alone. The sea-bird scrciiins, the wil^wave roars, and 
the tempest howls its funeral dirge; and in lieu Of the 
sweet flowers, emblems of its innocence, which, under 
other circumstances, would have bedecked its little grave, 
nought but tbe furious and the dashing billow is there. 

There is something iiarticularly striking and imposing 
in a funeral at sea. Those vho have never witnessed can 
form no adequate idea of the sentiments it calls forth, 
and of the solemn associatipns it is so well calculated to 
awaken. There is something fearfully sublimd in com¬ 
mitting the body to the deep—sometning which makes 
the most incousidoratc reflect, and calls toe attention of 
the iiiGst toottghtlesH. Funerals on land we' are too ape 
to regard thoughtlessly, os every-day occurrences, ^\'e 
pass them heedlessly, a^i-toings of coarse, pr fellow the 
hearse, the nodding black plumes, and the^toer trappings 
of wo, ns a form wuicb the usages of society, and a proper 
respect for the departed, require of us. At sck.it is difte- 
rent: there, away from everything that familiarises wd 
too often scars the feelings to those lentiumnts which 
ought to aflect, tbe meiaucholy ceremony strikes with 
irresistible force. Surrounded by toe bearing billow, and 
in the midst,of ocean’s roar, the cominitting of a'body to, 
to% deep is strikingly imposing an4 impresuve, and cannot' 
fail to remind us of our owiLiiisignificanee, and toe pow^r’ 
of Him who can still its thilhders and ar^t its iVayto. '. 


PUBLIC HEAL'ra. 

It gives us pleasiue to perceive that the lu^ct .(If 
Public Health, to which we here fiequealiy directed 
attention, is not losing jmy of ite interest vjto;thB inha¬ 
bitants of our larger towns—that section Of the po])tt* 
laHon to whom it is molt hnineiHately'iinportani' ‘ The 
members the ^Liverpool Ueclmtooa' 
raptors, have recently been faTotmd: wttlk’ik ofiiine of 
Wetures on the subject by .Ur Guy ii^-1S!li|g%’€kHl<^, 
London—a gentleman already well^ltoaliftl ^ liii ef&ts 
to ipiproye the sanitary condition Ilf «^sh gpe*. 
tropolis. His remarks * On wai^aiiii 

professions on the duratioh o^ 
paper abstracts, coutatn acanis.'iRtmlJ^lltm^ 
serving d the widest eiECedal^oto. 














Fondue fc tabitory aoalo for the higher olame*, we have 
to place M the hottmu of it, a< ha^ng the ehortest liveH, 
the wjf ohMi wWcnl in every other respect, ii raisoif ao high 
above the eOmmou run of manktatl—kings. Tlieir lives arc 
even shorter ti»a tl» average of the ^at mass of their 
snhieots. The ayen^ ago at death of aU the several elassoS 
‘dying, of 31 years and upwards, ia as followsKings of 
Knglaud, 59 mart; members of royal liouses, not being 
orownod hea^ <H; members of tho fomilios of the peerage 
and hUYHtetage, 67; Wglish gentry, 79* The general opi¬ 
nion whioh ^vailed of'the longevity of the peerage and 
bai^iaLag e is decidedly erroncbus. If wo eom}>are the 
with the members of tho several profeasioiis, 
wo find tluan aliorteiklived than tho clorgy, than physirians 
and snq^oons, than barristers; they aro also shortor-Uved 
tlian literary and seienilAo mp% than men engaged in the 
inirsnita of trade and commerce, th.an orticors tn the navy; 
hat they have a slight advantage over tiic olliccrs of the 
army—a olass which ia largely recmy.cd from the ranks of 
t1u» aristooraoy. Amongst the professions, the clergy rank 
first as being most healtliy, next physicians and urgcons, 
and lastly lawyers; but the last two aio ncafly on a par. 
Ate tiio ailstooracy longer-lived than tho working-classes? 
Niaety-niiio ont of a hundred would answer yes; but this, I 
however, is very far fiom being the case. At .‘fO years oiaj 
ago, the aristocracy have an expectation of 31 yesrs. Tlie 
cxpcetalioD for all Flnghnd is upa-ards of 31 ycMrs, whde 
tluit for the agriciiltnnil labourer is neatly 11 years. It is 
true there ore many members of the nristocrncj who live to 
a great age—so there are of .all other dosses; but tlio a\er- 

r , and not extremes, should be our guide. Tlgcsc results 
w that bodily labour is in the liigbest degree eondurive 
to iiealth. Tliero are honourable execptinns, but the mu 
joiity of the aristoeraoy of all enuiitries yield to the temp 
tutiuns to bodily and mimtal inaefivity, to siotli and Inxui y, 
wliieli are so thickly srattcissl in tiieir p-itli, and the euii- 
6t>i;ueuoes are feeble healtli and sliort lite. It is tlie di.iM‘, 
the struggle, the ♦ontest, llic lulmur, vvliieh is tlie wiiole- 
soiue and tiia pleasant thing. Tliougli i)nsscs<'iou m niiit-- 
tentlis of the law, it is not a tithe of tlie ple.ihnri‘ or^io 
pnitit of tlie eftort by which it is obtaincib Jaiboiir, tlieii 
tile laliunr of the body in the greatest degree, mvntal 
c vertlon to a loss extent is one of the cliief elements, in¬ 
deed l/if eliief element, of licalth and long life. Ihslily 
iaboiur in pure air is tlie comIdnation wliieii rarries licaltli 
•iiid )ili}sicnl dcvdopiiieiit to its iiigliest }iitrh of jiertois 
lion ; .and this is tho luimtainalroin wiiieh tlie comniuiiily 
.it large draw a peronnigl supply of strength nid vigour, 
it is from the rural districts tliut tiio large towns draw 
tlieir rucniits to fill up the wide gaps wliieli disease is 
always mukiitg in their ranks; and it wasfiom the wuniuis 
ol old that our noble families derived the vigour wiiiuh lias 
eiialdcd them to continue throucli hucccssbc generations 
the possessors of hereditary rank\ud fortune. So, too, tlie 
Hide healtli ancf vigour which (.xcreiso alone isui jirodncc 
it. Constantly forcing its way ujiwards trom tho lowest to 
the iiighest places in the social scale, to supply tho w asto 
of lifu which luxury is constantly making among the higher 
classes of tlio community. 

TOWNh’-PEOPtr. ^ 

Dr Guy next compos tho three classes whidi maybe said 
to make up the sum-tmal of our towns’-population—namely, 
tho gentry, including ]>rOfosHional persons ; the trading aiiil 
uicroantile ehuia ; and tho opelitivcs. Somo time einiv, he 
had been at some pains to extract from tho mortniuy 
registers of the luetiopolia for the year 18:19, tho ages at 
death of the three olamos of society—gentry, tradesmen, 
and operatives—dying aged 15 years and upwards ; and he 
found, MUng the average, that the gentry lived .59 years, 
tho tradesthen lived only 49. and tho labouring class 48: 
that was to say, the gentry live 11 years longer than the 
lahonrtng irapnlotlom and 10 yean longer than tradesmen ; 
and this, it should be reeolleiftad, In spite of tho ciroum- 
stanco that the htbourbig elasees, when favonrably plaocd, 
live much lonm than the higher olassef. How unmvnnr- 
ablo. then, to nealth and Hte tnast*bo the ciroumstanoetl*{ 
by which they arc itnmunded In our hum towns, to give 
Hhi to BO v«y great a dlwarity 1 Tables, oardWly eV- 

K Ued, went to ptove that the trarleeman himself is shoAcr- 
Ved ^hah the man by one or two years, and 

much shortirdiMddhen the nlietnlven of the higher olaaaes i 
hut the fomUite of ttodemnen have some advantago met 
tl^osu ot^ wmldng-ouwaet. The lecturer oonfesaed tW, 


for hie pari hn-iaae net dispfoaeed with thU result, for 
it might todnen the gaiddlo tdasees to bring tbdr ivfin- 
enoe to*bear cm thelegUlattue to i^opt sanitary mcaentes 
for the good of themcelves, their dep^dants, their work¬ 
men, and the nation at large. It was aim aatiafaetory to 
observe that the llVee of the higher classes were shortened, 
and their health impaired, in sU those towns in which tho 
other orders of tho oomnaunity are placed in unfavourable 
circumsUnoes. The tradeeman oeonpies an intermediato 
place, in a sanitary point of view, b^ween timse of tho 
working-class who are employed out of doors and those 
who work im In Leeds,s tho gentry live 44 jears, the 
triulesmen 27, and operatives 10; in Pioston, tlie gratry 
live 47 years, ths tradesman 82, and operatives 18; in 
UoUon, tlie ages for tho three olasses aro 34 years, 2.3 years, 
and 18 years ; in Manclicstor, tho average ago for the gentry 
is :!8 years, for tradesmen 20 years, and for operatives 17 
years. Tl^s was bod enough, but Liverpool was worse. 
Its gentry live on an average 8.5 years, its tradesmen 2*1, 
and its operativosTit scaAely seemed oredlblo) IS j’eari! 
Tlie (A'crage for tho whole Wwn is only 17 years, which 14 
preeisi ly the aremge for tlic oiierativo class alone in tho 
most ui'IieaUtjy parish in London I , 

roiisrMPTJON. 

Tlie three classes of society—gcutry, tradesmen, and 
oiM’iatiics—tveiy tlien eonirasted in reforonoo to their 
lialnlity to consumption. Wliilr I death out of every G 
nei'uriing in the geiitir, 15 years of age and upwards, was 
cine to eonsiiniptiun, I out of every 34 oceurring among 
tradcsmciAf the same ages, and 1 out of every 3J ocrnrrhig 
in till- l.iliouring class, is tracoahle to that cause. It was 
nut uniuteiehting to uliscrve also that consumption, when 
it dot's occur, t ikes place later in life among tho gentry 
timn among tTadosmon, and later among tradesmon tlion 
among tlie uja-iativo and laboormg eiass.,Persons cmplnycd 
Ill-doors die earlier, att.tin a lower avorogo ago, arc moiu 
liable to eoiisiimption (amt those who die of it, die at an 
earlier agi), tliaii iiersons^orking in the open air. .Some 
might jierliaps he iiielineno attribute this superior whole- 
soiiioiiess of out-door ocenpatiuna nut to the purer air, Imt 
to llic cxereiv' wliieh otteii acooinpaniod them ; hut tliat 
this w ns not tlie e.ise, might be inferred from t he cireuiii- 
stanee, that the hawker, who sits or stands about in our 
stri'ets and ninikets, and ecrtainlFuscs quite as little exer¬ 
tion as the iiiajoritj of pi'rsous cii-plojcd within doors, 
enjoys tlio sanio coiiiparntlve immunity ikom consumption, 
.and this in 'jntc of Ins constant exposure to one of its most 
exciting causes—cold. He had lnmid,foom experience, tliat 
the liability to consumption was inversely as to tbo amount 
of exertion ; tiiat oonsnniption oceurs earlier in sedentary 
eniploymunts tluin in those rciiniiing more exertion; and 
in tile latter, again, than in those rciiniriug great exertion; 
tliat tlio deadiH from all causes follow tho same rule; and 
that the .iverage age at death is lowest in the sedentary 
class. There was then abundant proof that in employ¬ 
ments carried on in-doors, exercise lias a most licnetieial 
efloet. This was illustrated by the ease of tlie coinmisitur 
and pressman. 'Hiey both breatlie tlio same kind or air, in 
rooms Himilarly eoiistrueted, warmed, and lighted; tlicy re- 
sonililcd each other, in f '■ t, in everything but the amount of 
exertion which tlmy employ. A comparison gave tlie strik¬ 
ing result, that while the compositor mitfers from attacks of 
consainptiou in about 3j| of all other discasea, the iirassman 
is liable to only 1 in 5. Tlieii the iiuei.tlon snggested itself, 
M'as (xereisc in ait its degrees cundneivo to health? Could 
a man not ust* too much c.xeition? Undoubtedly he mighf^ 
Too uinch exertion, like too little, tended to shorten life, 
'flic result of an acouratc emnparisan wldoh ho hod made 
was, that the average age of jircstcnn is 34 years, that of 
compositors 'JH. It w as a fair inference, then, that the {ircfis- 
man Uvea on an average six year* lunger than the eoiniio- 
sitor; and yet it wm a eurions fact tint the compositor 
attains, in ran' instanoos, amuoh greater age than the press¬ 
man. Tims, w idle the oldest pressman whom he liad 
at work was 60, the oldest compositor was 72. 1%li appa¬ 
rent anomaly was casUy explained. Mon who wink hard, 
begin, towards 50 years of a^, to sailei from dlsoMea ;«o- 
duecd by over-uxertion, which discasea, if tlioy oontinuo 
•their employment, arc inre to prove ntal btfibre many 
years have {lassed: but, on the other hand, those who lead 
n sedentary Itfe, haying resisted (he uaWholesome infln- 
enoes to wnich they are exposed, continne to live on in tho 
use of a degreo of exertion quite gompatiblc with dimi¬ 
nished sttongth, and may attorn a good old 8|». In eun- 
oiusion, Dr wiy aUudod to the relative amount of ii(|nry 
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. fron want of oxMtaiu nid fenl ait. It wm an 


m&Di^ted ia.tiw g« 


of jBMn'-^4U, 


l^gad ooiuRtn^tion could be piodu«ed‘.to aai* wiuch, in many caaev ia mwiuaed. by-no concidera- 

oiaM by them in a hot and fonl atmd^Hieni tiona of outlay or 4ja)c... TTiNli all thm adn^iHiona, 


which WM equivalent to oonalgnhig human Wd however, we can yet fael thftt th%<nanta{)aner preae, 

ioMti^/s*vcnra”OTd^dw»n^aSB»^ * immediately Qcow tei eve^'one.that we 

lavonr of IS and Lsroiae? anii dowK^XS «»“<!« «>e imacrnputoua ad^aaiwT 

upon ua tlw duty of atrivina, with all our might and means, medimnea and qu»d^raed«!*l hw*a. ^to the 

lowoure for the poorer InliaWtanta of large towns feoili- cglumna of our newapapera. TJ^ groas deceptma end 
ties for exercise and pare air, of wbiob a tong course of fulaehood, the actRdaloua impurity,, not to any thq »- 
negligence Itaa deprived them.’ volting indecency, of theae adveftiaamenta, ought aianr- 

oas-noninNa. » at whatever pecuniary aacri^ ^ 

r ^ i. u ____1 their circiuahoa Some tjowinapers thfwew which 

acnreeablo odour is evidence of this. But in its mirest state, announcements, but tSeae are iutropid and hl^ttt^e 


negligence itaa deprived tbm.’ 


oas-noninNa. 


agreeablo odour is evidence of this. But in its purest state, ~ —~wr.» 

It creates a poisonous gas, whioli diffuse)) itseff into the exccpticma to what would aeem a nniveraol rule. J 
apartment where it is burned. ‘■This poisonous gas—ear- Lancet the other day took occaaion to, allude to 


bboie acid—is the same that tosiies from thp lungs vf ani¬ 
mals, an(i renders tho air tlicy tiavo hreatlied untit for the 
support of lift. Tile oarbonio aoid gas tlirowu off by one 


subject, and disclosed some of the statistica, oa well an 
injurious results, of these infamous adrertuements. 

‘ Fur the purpose of scrutiny, we took five of tlreae 


gaa-ligbtof the ordirihry ria;, is g<iual to the pn»ductB of quack iiamha [in Loudon], and found that, on an aver- 
tlie remiratfon of three or four human brings, l lio use of tiiree odvertiseiiieuts- per diem appear in each of 
gas w^hm doom, without making any provision for carry- ^hia roakea tweiity^ne per day, 

mg off the poisonous products of combustion, w one of r.. hundred and twrntv.six nor week Tiio wreklv 

those barbarisms wltli which, in these days of soini-rivi- v’^ one Jiimdreu and twenty-six per week, ine wwtiy 

lisation, wo are surrounded. Respiration liciug merely a *1* of various kinds numlwr nearly ora hundreii, 
procMs of immbustion, and tlie human body a furnace of ""e week tlie^ five advertwements appeared 

flesh, the produoU of respiration are the samo^ tlmse <if upwards of two hundred and fifty ticnei. This was 


rombuatian, and tho human body lias the same effoct on exclusive of magazines, monthlies, and quartoriiea, with 
the ur of an apartment as a gas-ligbt or a furnace, and rni- misccllau^ms publications, and exclusive of the oonntry 
ploying men in over-crowded aparimeiits, witliout making newspapers, in nearly all of which the whole of these 
provision far ventilation, is like filling a room witli gas-llglit advertisements appear. Taking the advertisements fiwm 


or oiiaroaol oiioffeip. 


CAtlSRS or DKEASr. IN LAKOG TOWNS. 


these sonnies altugetiier, tliey may be fairly computed 
at another two hundred and fifty. Tide wotM make for 


Having stated tliat England is naturally tlic most lioalthy the five six huniired and twenty-six per week, op thirty- 
kingdom in Europe, the lecturer went on to show tliat the two thousand six hundred and fifty mu annum t llie 
mnoaut of disease wliich prevailed in largo towns was not advertisements are known to be lengthy, and a respect- 
natuml; and that it was to lie attributed niuinly, if not able news-agent whuiixwe applied to, assured us thej 
entirely, to the impurity of the air, caused by the dense noirtd not cost less than lOs. cadi. This calculation glvci 


natuml; and that it was to lie attributed niuinly, if not able news-agent whuiixwe applied to, assured us they 
entirely, to the impurity of the oir, caused by the dense coirtd not cost less than lOs. cadi. This calculation gives 
douda smoke from chimneys, and the exiialations arising „pwarda of L.16,000 a-year as the expenditure of these 
foom^rofoae matter, daugjite^houses. gas-works ccss-iiooUi, five fiuacks in advertisiua alone! * Tliese ratsonslivo 


&o. & 0 . It could not be said that the liabits of the popu¬ 
lation of large tre not ns good as those of the inha¬ 
bitants of rural disb-icta. Some part of the evil had been 


five quacks in advertisiug alone! * These jictsons live 
in expensive houses, and it is not unusual to see them 
calling in their carriages %ith advertisements at the 


aaSMMSM va «uaCi4 vaaowavow* MuaMan anaav ws wsav ^vsa lataiaa aswu .* . • . • 

attributed to intcmiiemnce, but the large amount of mor- newspaper offleea, ao that their eiitare iii^coniea must bo 
tallty Among children, who ccrtninly are not the vlcUnis enormous, and ull filched rum tlie profeadon in cases 
of intbmperanco, showed tliat this r-ausr had little to do of real illness, or extorted from the imblic whm-o disease 
with it. Again, the excess of mortality in towns could is only fancied! 

not b© attributed to low wages, or scanty food, or deficient ‘ Tlieso quacks greatly affect religious and wdl-te- 
olothing, or wont of slielter from the weather. In all these puted publieiitiuns j it gives them, as it wer^ eharucler 


pestUeuoo raver oitoeub What with the ovei-erowdiiig of “» newspapers cannot draw a qrarratine q^te round 


the bi}iabitanta,.tbe absence of efiicieiit sewerage, the almost 
total want of ventilation of houses and worksliops, the too 


them, some one or other roust daily see their works 
advertised in contact with tliesp abominations. This ja 


total want of ventilation or liouoes and worKsliops, tlie too auveriiseu m mumuii wuu uiese Huuniiiianoiui. xuis si 

S revaieat (Ue of stoves, added to tlie national honror of a point wortli tho notice (ff those papers who will oon- 
rauadits, the nir was tendered a subtle and deadly ])oi<.on, tiiiue to circulate tile pestilent humbug. Th^ should, 


of w£ioh the labouring-classes, and iicrsons following seden- at least, plots) bloeka of nun-ocmdibtibg pufik between 
taryecoupatlona, were the first and most numerous vietima them and tlie better amt of ad vertiseihenb. ■ 

The remedies necessary tor the rei^pval of this evil were have said tliey greifely value n^oua pub- 

brood, strelght thoroaglifores, with hero and there large ijcatioDs; tliey are now kicked out of neaHy' idI tb, 

pure water, eflieienltorewerage for the removal of dirty P*®J[*u* over decency.. • ^ . 

water and other refhM: and laat. but not least, clean and . e* ero the auma spent. In adTtf^aing, 


pure water: eflieienito&werage for tho removal of dirty axe wnere iwammon prevaus over raconm 
^ter and other refhso; and last, but not least, clean and . a» are the * 4 ina a^t- i 

we&ldMd habltatim s , greater but for a 

_ ; ' •. » _ obtains in the provinces of oompoui^g fyg payment. 

'■*'**®*® P®“P*® “** permitted to spi down tq country 
Q0ACK ADVBETISEMENTS. papers a quantity of their bookC and with 

In a late number of Bbmkwood’a MRgazin^ appears a their advertisements; the books and nie^M|i^aw*'£^d 
eulogy on the newspaper press of Great Britain not leas at toe newspaper'offi^, or by santodrdgir* 
eloquent than just. It is very true that this press isj™ toe neighbourhood, and the pim iW 
an honour to the eoantry, if on^y for its abstinence] toe proceeds. In thlaway it,l£ or ' 

from slander, (Ibal^, utd other minisbitttohs to the thatln almost every provln(did 2fV 

meaner prt of our nature( wo can alto priso it»ocfK* . ... 

less vigilance in donoun^g oorruptiOu, oppmstion, . _.._^..n 

wickedness, and fraud, wheresoevoc they entoit f dor can oppw to nrnalaWfmmmM 

w# witbhoM our admiration and wbnder at tiie actovtty yduntoWi.-Bi). 0 . 9 . ^ '' ■ 


I rssutarly 

srt.kiyim->' 
















the *h)Filca> nsulti of hum<kh|laiauitjr ere bUzofled 
forth with ail that prominency m type^*etliii|r of which 
George Bobina was tite proud inventor. - t'hU will 
■oan^y be lielicT^ of auch a idaM of men m i>Q)vinoial 
newapaper editot»7publiah«r«, wid proprietors But the 
fact ii ab. 

‘ One might purime tbete creatures through the de- 
o^iom of their disgusting tnUfic, but the task is irk¬ 
some, and we .w4i} add but one or two more glaring in¬ 
stances. Dottbb^ gMIwotaUe readers are startled^ 

■ see pritiquea of books of this class sivertMed, purport¬ 
ing to ooQis from respectabio papers.* But often tlie 
n^i^tu^fletitious newspapers are employed | and so 
ukowis^lre the 'names of i^pectable medical men 
simulated, as guarkbtoeing xiures ' Somewhat remains 
to be said about the more immediate depredations of 
these wretches upon the pSor flies who become en¬ 
tangled in their webs. Like Peter Schlcmilirs fleml, 
they hold him firmly if they hav^ but hia shadow in 
their grasp, and in most instances tliu price of tilence 
is paid. We have known tliem reduce their dupes to 
horary and to tlie madhouse. * 

•The whole question lias its bearing on the medical 
profession, and forcibly urges the necessity of dcfinidiiig 
the faculty and the public from quackery bylega? 
enactments ; but it has, tun, a still more important re- 
latiuii to public and social morality. It can scarcely be 
wondered at, when the young and the ignorant arc ex¬ 
posed to the continual taint of these prurient advertisc- 
inenta—when the disgusting anatomy of vi^ is every- 
wltere paraded with but tlic flimsiest covering—imd the 
very debrit of the grossest of onr animal passions are 
thrust before the pure and the impure alike, irrespec¬ 
tive of cither sex or age. It is inipussiblc that the con¬ 
tinued exposure of such things to tlie curiosity of young 
people cun be oj^hont a baleful elfccl. AVe are per¬ 
suaded that tliey are a proliflc source of the evils they 
falsely profess to .remedy. Tke fabric we have at¬ 
tempted to expose, based as it is on lying, fraud,%ud 
every imaginalile form of deceit, must lie brought to 
tlic ground. We commend the subject to all those wlio 
desire to act as conservators of public morals; but, 
above all, the bringing pnbfic opinion to bear upon its 
indirect supporters Is what we would aim at. Public 
opinion is the gr^at lictur, and never were the axe and 
the fasces more imperatively required.’ 

Cordially uniting in these strictures, we would re¬ 
spectfully represent to our fellow-labourers of the press, 
that ill giving pulflicity to such advortisemeuts, tlicy 
not only do a positive injury to society, but neutralise 
the good they then but attempP to effect. Virtue in one 
column is balilficed by vice in another. Their generous 
diatribes against political venality and private profli¬ 
gacy, can have little effect when placed in such odious 
juxtaposition. Even their law and police reports, which 
so frequently bold up dishonesty and indecency to repro¬ 
bation, can hardly be expected to deter those who see 
dishonesty and indecency couuteuaiTced and abetted in 
the next pa^ ThCt proprietors and editdbs are gene¬ 
rally men ot htmour, is perfectly true; and that is just 
the reason why we think a kindly-meant remonstrance 
such us this will have due effect with the really respect¬ 
able journals, and induce them to leave such nauseous 
advertisements, to others—if such be—^which even they 
will no|^coutamiuate. 


TUB CONSEQUBltCBS «F SStOKINO. 

Ihs wide-Hu^ habit of amokiug has sot yet liad due 
wedlosifkttenttm psidto it 0*4 ^ oosseqnences. It is 
only by two w thrseyqoya’ ehservatioas tl»t Dr JUyflock 
had beoomalUy awairq of the goAt ehwqtes induct i% 
the system hjr ttw ab«m hf, tobaooo, and (rfthe varied and 
ohsoureforuMinfdlseaiie to'Vhiokespeolatlyexoosslvo smok¬ 
ing gave He iBOOeidod to atato some of them as 

they wen.|iBt.edBi hi/theffearyngioal mueous rannheane, 
the stoma^t^ jgMa tiu beatli, the Isndu, and the her- 
,yoiw systeqki owstmefl by h^ttod smotos 

\wed ^ontki^ad. edoeeM twelve ousoes per wqeki the 


mltud qnantil^ pop two to three ounces, invetentte cigar 
smokem wifl eei>fi>h>e from four to five dozen per wc^k. 


rj nifTTWn-il fTtM 


leto twelve ousoes per witski 


niucoos mombrme of the ^ and tongue; then tlui tonsUe 
and pharynx surnsr^the mneoue membrane becoming dry 
and oongeated. If the thorax be examined well, it win 
be fuunudightlyswoiMBiWith eongested veins uteandrrmg 
over the 8urfaee,,and here and there a streak of muous. 
Aotion ascends upwards into, the posterior narea The r ye 
becomes affected with heat, dight redness, laobryraatiou, 
and a pcouliar spasmodio aotion of the orbicularis muscle, 
oxpericuoid evitli intoleranoe of ligld on awaking in the 
morning. Tlie frontal unnses do not escape, but there is a 
heavy duli ache pi their regloii. Dosoeuding down tlic 
alimentary canal,we come to the stmnacb, wliere tlie results 
ill extreme cases arc symptoms of ^astritia Tain, tender¬ 
ness, and a eonstaiit sensation of sioklinesS, and desire te 
expectoride, belong to tills affection. Ibe aotion of the 
lieart ana lungs is impaired by the inflnenoe of the nar- 
ootio on the nerrous syStom; but a minrhid state of the 
larynB, trachea, and lui^a Asults from the direct aotion of 
the smoko. The voice is observed to be rendered hoarser, 
and with a deeper tune. Sometimei^a short cough results, 
and a ease of uleeratien in the cartilages of the larynx 
camo under the doctor’s notica The patient was such a 
slave to the habit, that lie hardly ever had tlie pipe out of 
Ills montli. Similar sufferings liave been eaused by simi¬ 
lar praetiecs in other instances. Another form is a-slight 
tickling, low down in the {iburynx or trachea, and the pa¬ 
tient couglis, or rather liawks up, a grumous-luoking blood. 
It is so nlli'ming, as to bo mistaken for pulmonary lueroop- 
tysis. The action of tobacco-smoking on tbo heart is 
depressing ; and some individuals who feel it in this 
organ more than others, complain of nn*nneasy sensation 
aliont tlic left nipple—a distressing feeling, not amounting 
to faintness, hut allied to it. The aetpm of the heart is 
observed to bo feeble and irregular. An uneasy feeling is 
also experienced in or beneath the pectoral muscles, and 
oftciicr on tlie right sid^han on the loft. On the brain 
the use of toliaoco appears to diminish the rapidity of 
cerehrai action, and olieck the flow of ideas througli tlie 
iiiiud. It diflers from opium and henbane, and rather 
c.xcitcs to wakefulness, like green tea, than comixiHos to 
sJeep; induces a dreaminess wtiich leaves no impression 
on the memory, leaving a groa^snseoptibility, indicated 
by a trembling of the liaiids and imtabillty of temper. 
Such are secondary results of smoking; an are blackness 
of teeth and gum-boils. Thcro is also a sallow paleness of 
the ooinpl(!xion, an irrosolutcnoes of disposition, a want of 
life and energy, and, in constant smokers who do noUdrhik, 
a tendency to pulmonary phthisis. Dr Wright of Bir¬ 
mingham, in a cummunicatiun to the author, fully eorro- 
borates Ids opinions; and both agree that smoking produces 
gastric disorders, couglis, and inflammatory attcctiuiis of 
tlie larynx and pharynx; diseases of the lieart, and lowness 
of tlie spirits ; and, in short, is very ii^orions to the res¬ 
piratory, ciroulating, alimentary, and nervous systems.— 
LUcrarg Uaxette. 

A-OTNUOO OBNIUA ' 

A native of Calcutta, by Iioroditary profossioa a bhiok- 
sinitli, who was oniployed furinony years in eattlog ]>uiielic,s 
fur tlii^ press, having now little oceupation, 1ms adopted 
tlie following ingotiious mode of obtaining a livelihood:— 
He has manufectured an iron laoss iijpuH the model of one 
of those in use here, and sot up a pnnting-gflice, at wliich 
ho has commenced printing for the coiroti^ at largo, bast 
year he printed a native almanac of a superior character, 
which had a remarkable run. Soon after this he began to 
engrave on lend pictures of the gothoaiid goddesses of the 
Hindoo Pantheon, of which linndreds of thOttsands wer« 
struck off on inferior i>qper, aud obtained a ready sale. 
.Slime of them were*oftciwards adorned by the art of the 
limner, and being set in ffamea, sold of eoiirse for'a higher 
price. Hawkers were employed In traversing the oouifffy 
with packs of these mythological prints, both on aboount 
of our Seiampozo ruinter, and others who soon fennd it 
advantageous to inutato bis example in Odentta. Hence 
there are few villages to be frinnd in a oinda of many 
miles round the oountry in which the oottages of perhaps 
the poorest indlridual is not snp^ed'Wlth the veritable ‘ 
efligy of some one of the popiuu gods. *rhe supply, 
however, soon become too gr^ far the demand, and 
his oompetiters relhiquisl^d the ttsfip, wlficii has sinee , 
fenguisliod, and 1* now oonfinen k vsry liiulted cxicut. 











CSHAMBEKS’S EDINBURGH JWIRNAL. 


Bnt liiti ingonnUy 'letu not exliautted. determiniKl 
to print Engtiah 1)Ookii for the numcrona yimth* of., the 
]>oorer olAuea, -who are now endeavouring to ontatn a 
smattering of oni tongne, and for whom even the lon'- 
prioed el^cntary works of the Calcntta Behool-Booh So¬ 
ciety aro too high. (H tlteso works, thousands of pirated 
copies liavo been ^winted in Caleutta, and di^Mminatod 
tiuough the conutry. But tUo individual we allndo to, 
finding Englisli type, at sccond-hiind, too dear for his puN 
pose, b.iH cut a set of punches for himself, and cast the 
types whieli lie employs for this work. They aro entirely 
wanting in that beauty and exquisite aatsuraey wliioh 
chamolcrisc our English types, but to an inexperienced 
cj n the difibrcnce between tliem and ictfcsrs cast in Kuro])e 
or America would scarcely be apparent; and to a native, 
tlie inferiority would lie altogotlier imperceptible. Tlins 
fumislied by bis own ingenuity with the whole apparatus 
of a typographical cstablishmout, be Is enabled to prodneu 
works at so cheap a rate, as completely to uudcrscil the 
presses in Calcutta. Tlie nativi' bookiSillcrs in that city, 
a rising race, though at preset of little note, are happy 
to avail themselves of his lahonrs, and piirchnsc edition 
after edition of his C.hcnp Boohs. As soon as education 
in the voniacnlar langnagc bccomts tlie order of tlie day, 
it is by snoh men and such means that books will be mul¬ 
tiplied. Capital will ho {mured in upon the enterprise; 
the natives wlio are acquainted botii with English and 
Bengalee wdll find it to their advantage to cater fur tlie 
praas, and the means of improvcnient will bo placed within 
the reach of the middling and lovrer classes of society.— 
Jtulim fMiprr, . " 

wchtbr’s rtAM or .sta.r-EuucATTOK. 

U 

The rules ho laid down for hiitiself In tho work of sclf- 
rdiication arc worthy of. special notice. First, since life is 
short in comparisoii with the work to ho oocompiished, lie 
aimed at introdiifthig a.iust eeonomy tlimngh all his em¬ 
ployments, resolving tliat, as far as possible, neitlu-r liis 
time nor his labour should he without its use. The pre¬ 
sent was BO to bo managed, tlint he miglit faiily look to tlie 
future for {jayment of interest, increasing after a eomjioiiml 
ratio. He sought for mental food in four princiital fields— 
human life; tho works of nature; the ‘ substantial, pure, and 
good’ world of books; and lost, but before all the rest, pa¬ 
tient rclieetion. One-half of tlio day was given to writing ; 
tlie other half devoted to exercise in the 0 {ien air, and 
to thinking. Lme onr own Wordsworth, lie ioreil the fair 
face of Nature, and spent many hours daily in the oontcnipiar 
tion of her charms, fcelingras he steitpcd into tlie free air, as 
if lie 'Here entering some mighty tem\>le. In prosecuting his 
plan of noting, he fonnod a series of handbooks of various 
branohes of selcnce; and in one of these—indorsed ‘ Nature ’ 
—lie entered all the examples timt fell witliin his notice of 
a sutierior contriving mind; in short, ho mode a handbook 
of natural theology. As he conceived tlio sclicmo of any 
new work, he skotclied an outline of the story .and the | 
eiiaraoters, witli some of the tlionghts to he worked out, j 
just in tlic way that a painter makes studies for nny great 
‘design. Such a hook was marked‘Quarry.’ Ilis* Quarry 
for Titan ’ was fount! to occupy seventy eloscly-printed 
{•ages. I'ereoiving, as all grout artists must do, the value 
of a command over language, he was at great jiains to 
mark tho various meanings of which words are siisqeptible. 
He commenced a dictionaiy of symmymes, to winch he 
never afterwards oeased adding. Of one word lie actnally 
diseovered two hundred nice sha^s of signifioation.— 
Monthly Ptiai ^mys. 

li;SRX Til,nE OF A DEAD HORSE IR PARIS. 

AftoPiht! hones orifaeposited, the liair of the mane and 


sd^vgs old iron; the feet ore cut off, dried, and beaten, in 
ondeir to moke the hooft eomo away, or are left to {Mitrefy 
till they separate of themselves, when they are sold to 
turners, combmokers, manufacturers of ammonia mid 
Prussian blue. Every morsel of fat is picked out and 
melted, and used lor btiming by makers of enamel andi 
glass-toys, greasing shoe-loatlicr and harness, and mauufno- 
turiiig soap and gas. Tho workmen choose the best pieces 


the rest for dogs, cats, hogs, and poultry. It i* also ranch 
used for manure and making Pniman Uue. Tlie bones arc 
dlijiosed ofio cutlers, fan-makers, Ac. and often isMde.iuto 


iv^ry-blaok; and also odoasionally serve ae ftftl for melting 
the fat, and for manurei' The sinews and tendons are sold 
to glnemakers; the small intestines are made into coarse 
strii^s f'lr lathes, &c. or serve as tnaiu|ji;e. , 


SONNET. 

I UBS AMxn—I saw a little nisjr child. 

With fiaxen ringlets, in a garden {daying; 
f Now stopping hero, and then gl^r qfr>tr»ying. 

As flower nr hotterfly his ftot b^uiled 

Twaa changed—one summerVi dey I stejgwd aside, 

To let Mm pass: his face hod manhood’s seoiM iy;-!'- 
Aud thot ftill eye of Mue was fondly besmlnif**^ 

On a fair maiden, whom ho colled ‘4tSs faridet ’ 

Once more—'twos cvuTiIng, and the cheerful fire 
1 saw a group of youtMul forms surrounding i 
. The room with harmless pleasantry icscunding; 

And In the midst I marked the smiling sire. 

Tho heavens won^olcndod! and I heard the tone 
&f a slow-muving bell: the white-haired man was gone! , 
—OM Jminiaf. 


, STRENOTHENING PBOPKRTtES OF TEA. 

At the pnhlio meeting in this town, to promote a 
rcduciion of the duty on tea, Mr Martyn J. Koberts 
referred lo tho physical condition of tho inhabitants of 
tlie Clianiicl Islands, wlioso oonsuniption of this article 
e.xeccds that of tlie {leoplc of England in about the pro- 
{lortion of .’i to 1, and to the puhlished o{)inion of Pro¬ 
fessor Liebig, in proof that tea is ii strmgtliening rather 
tiiaii a doliilitating bever.a.gc, if nsotl with moderation. 
1 Hiring the week, nc have learned from an eminent lin¬ 
guist and prof'essur of tho United States, that tho most 
able nicdie.il men of Uiat country entirely ooncnr in tho 
n(nnion. This gentleman also stated a fact from ids own 
knowledge whieli is worth Iwing roc«-dcd. A literary 
friend of liis, under tlie eonvietion produced by certain 
statements whieli lie IiutI read and lieard, that tea was iii- 
jiivfhiis, rosolvi.d to abstain from it. He continued this 
alistlnence tor a year, during which time, instead of finding 
benefit ftoiu the change, lie experienced a wuiit of ioue 
wliich surprised and mortifiotl liim. At the end of Die 
year he resolved to try whether this arose from liis ali- 
stinonce from tea ; he restmicd its use, and soon Iind tlie 
gratification to fed a retnro of tlic hcaltiiful sensations 
wliicii he had enjoyed {ircvimis to tlie abandonment of this 
cheering beverage .—Lccdi Mercury. 

TOO Mircn ANXIETY. 

Of the causes of disease, anxiety of mind is one of tlie 
most frequent and imiiortant. When wo walk tl« slreots 
of large coimneroial towns, wo oan scnreely fail to remark 
tlic hurried gait and careworn fentnros of the weH-dressed 
{lassengcTs. Some young men, indeed, wo may see with 
conntoiianecs possessing natural clieerfulncss and eoloiir; 
hut these a{iiieHraiiccs rarely survive the a^ of mauliood. 
Cuvier closes an eloquent description of onlmal existence 
and cliangc with tlie coiinlasion that ‘ life is a state of force.’ 
Wliat lie would urge in a physical view, wo may more 
strongly lu^ in a moral. Civilisation hwi changed onr 
character of inind os well os of body.* We live in a state of 
unnatural excitement; liecaiise it is partial, irregular, and 
e^xeessivo. Onr muscles vQiste for want ^ action; onr 
nervous system is worn out by ercem of action. Vital 
energy is drawn from the operations for which nature 
designed it, and devoted to operations which it never con¬ 
templated.— Thuchray. 

ft 

EFFECT OF UOHT EFOK BEALTE. 

Tlierc is a marked difii^renco in the healthiness of houses, 
ncoonling to their aspect in regard to the sun. Those are 
decidedly the healthiest, other thhlgs being equal, in wliicli 
a II rooms are, during some part of the day, ftilly extamed lo 
direst light. It ib well known that epmondM attack the 
^niutbitants of the shady side of a stimt. Hid totally exempt 
those of the other side .—Dr Moore, 
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•lOHNSON AND SAVAGD. 

IIiciiAHU Savage servos in England bs the typo uf n 
wretched man of letters; not that he was singular in 
this respect, but that the frieudsiiip of iitili..son has 
caused tlic particulars of his life and habits to be re¬ 
corded with mure than usual 'ninuteness. His biography 
by the great lexieograplicr is still in some repute; more* 
read, as well as more jiruised, than any other of its 
author's productions of that class. I was l.itely sur¬ 
prised, however, on an accidental re-pcrus.il of it, after 
an interval of many years, to find so much in this nar¬ 
rative that apjicarcd to me unsatisfactory. P shall en¬ 
deavour, though it is almost like broaching a heresy, to 
show wherein 1 think it defective. 

Savage, as is well known, came into the world (1C97) 
under pectiliar circumstances. In order to he divorced 
from a husband^vith whom sh(> lived unhappily, the 
('ountess of Macclesfield told a tale of infamy against 
licTsclf. Her child, born soon alfer, and who otberigisc 
would h.ave been in time ait English peer, was reared at 
a distuiiee from her, in obscurity, and under strict *care 
that he should never know his real origin. 1 le received, 
neverthele.ss, a good cdueatina at a private schiad. It 
was « hile serving as apprentice to a shoemaker, that he 
di.-covered by aci ident that Be had received hi.s birth, 
not from the poor woman wlio had reared him, but from 
a lady of brilliant rank, who lived in aflliienee in the 
wi'st end of London. Curiosity, ambition, perhaps some 
Working cf the natural ailectiuns, then led him to make 
ail effort to see liis real parent ;• but she never could be 
induced to griftit him an interview. The poor youth 
uscil to watch whole evenings in front of her elegant 
inansiuii, that he might have the elianee of seeing her 
go out or in, or puss through her lighted ajiartinents; 
but in vain, llendered desperate at lengtlifhe tried on 
one occasion to force his way into the house. She 
either affected or felt alarm at the proceeding, screamed 
to alarm her servants and neighbours, and poor Savage 
‘viiB tlirnst into the street #it1iout accomplishing his 
object. So fiir from affording him any countenance or 
kindly support, she attempted to get him kidnapped and 
sent away as a slave to the culoniee. Johnson tolls these 
and man^ other particulars of the conduct uf this un¬ 
natural mother, but leaves her to be regarded as a mere 
anomaly or monster in human form. It is, however, 
always desir.ablc to see motivos or prompting causes for 
any extraordinary actions; and it seems strange that 
Johnson should have been unabli^ to’conjecture vehy 
this mother acted dififerently from her sex in general.'' 
It does not now seem difficult to suppose that the coun¬ 
tess regarded her chJd, from the first, os a memento of 
piiinful circurastancer in her own life, and shrunk from 
seeing a being investod with such distressing assoeia- 
tipns. She might tl»ok it better for liiin to regard 


himself its uf humble, than of infamous extraction. 
When he afterwards became troublesome to her, and 
like!/ to retivo her sad'story before the world, she 
might be driven, in a paroxysm of selfish feeling, to 
wish him oulsof the copntry. Tbft is not to excuse the 
unhappy woman; it is only an attempt to detect the 
workings of natural passions in her bosom as a cause 
for lier ae.tion.s. We must at the same time, in simple 
justice, .kee|) in mind tliat the whole story has been 
handed dow n to us by the enemies of the countess. 

Savagefwlii'ri ho learned what he really was, worked 
no mure. He had cducatiun and abilities wliiuh were 
enough in themselves to have put him*ahove a humble 
trade. Ambition and love of self-indulgence now de¬ 
termined him into that false positiou whieh, with his 
own had passions, was the cause of his misery through 
life. With an excuse for euiisidcring himself unfortu- 
n:itc, and constant hopc^f something Iteing done for him 
on that iieeount, he put common means of livelihood out 
of consideration. Sir Kichard Steele took him by the 
baud—a bad Mentor, though a kindly and well-mean¬ 
ing one. Under liis care, S.ivage began, bcf.ire twenty', 
to write poems and plays. Whin, in consequence of 
riiliciiling bis patron behind his back, he lost his friend¬ 
ship, Mrs Gldflcld tlic actress became his friend, and 
agreed, from pure generosity, to give him fifty pyunds 
a-ycar till he sliould he better provided for. The bciie- 
liceiiec of these amiable people is praised by .luliiison, 
without his seeing that it must have fat:illy encouraged 
Savage in the irresponsibility he felt with regard to hU 
own support. ()n giving proof of his abilities by a i>hiy 
on the story of Sir Thomas Overbury, iiiuny other per¬ 
sons of eiiiinence became his friends; and he realised ii 
hundred pounds by the work when published, ten 
guineas being derived from Its dedication to a man of 
fortune. The st-ry of the young poet was now known. 
Unluckily, his friends encouraged him in a dis]K>.sition 
to trade upon it, by way of making up for the Iiciirtless- 
ness (f his mother, and as a kind of revengo against 
her. When it was narrated by a friend in a periodical 
publicatiun of the day, with a request that persons com¬ 
miserating the hero should seni^ contributions for him 
to Button’s Coireehouse, seventy guineas were deposited 
there in the course of a few days. A duke remarked 
that Savage should foe lojikcd upon as an injured noble¬ 
man, and supported accordingly by his own class. The 
biographer tells all this, but makes no remark on t!ie 
possibility of his hero maintaining a truer dignity by 
supporting himself, and sinking the birth which could 
'{uflect upon him no honour. 

Supported chiefly by the bounty of others, and mak¬ 
ing a very imprudent use of any resources of his own, 
Sav:igc advanced to thirty years of age, when ho was 
tried for murder. lie and two friends, having sat up 
till midnight drinking, went into a house uf Ml fame at 
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Charing Cross, and stomblod into an apartment already 
oucupied by a party. One of Savage’s friends’ chose 
deliberately to commence a quarrel with these ]>eople, 
by kicking over their table. In tire confheed contest 
which ensued. Savage wounded a Mr Sinclair in such a 
way that hu died next day. ^ A more wanton piece of 
mischief tlian the whole conduct of Savage’s party could 
not have been exhibited. Savage was condemned to be 
executed. A pardon was interceded fur, ^d, notwltli- 
Htamling eppositidn J'rom his mother, obtained. It cer¬ 
tainly was'right that lie should not have suffered for 
murder; but it seems equally clear that a free pardon 
was a great stretch of mercy in a case of such culpable 
homicide. Yet strange to say, Johnson presumes that 
‘his memory may not be much sullied by his trisd;’ as if 
it was enough that he had i^ot killed"a fellow -creature 
out of deliberate malice. One can go aloug’'with tlic bio¬ 
grapher in a moro placid humour when lie relates a 
subsequent act of his hero. ' Some time after he had 
obtained his liberty, lie met in the street tlie woman 
who liad sworn with so much malignity against iiiui. 

I She informed Iiim liiat she was in distress, and, with a 
I degree of confldunce not easily attainable,, desired him 
to relieve her. He, instead of insulting her qiiscry, luid 
taking pleasure in the calamities of one who had brought 
his life into danger, reproved her gently for her pcijury, 
and changing fne only guinea that lie bud, divided it 
equally between her and himself.’ Johnson adds, ‘ Ooin- 
passion was the'distinguishing quality of Savage; he 
never apjieared inclined to take advantage of weakness, 
to attack the defenceless, or to press npoii the falling 
wlioevur was distressed, was certain at least of his good 
wishes; and when he could give no assistance to extri¬ 
cate them from misfortuues, lie endeavoured to suutiie 
them by sympathy and tenderness.' Tiie partial bio¬ 
grapher at tlie same fime admits that lie wiis iuiplii- 
cable in resentment where his pity was not appealed to. | 
Savage continued for some time to live as he had 
done before—iadebted to the accident of the day for liis 
subsistence, sometimes deriving a little money fnim his 
writings or a theatre benefit; at others treated by his 
friends in taverns; and often retiring from a gay com¬ 
pany, whom he had entertained by liis wit, to wander, 
solitary and homeless, through the streets. In John¬ 
son's strong phrase, ‘ he stient liis life between want and 
plenty—lietwuen beggary and extr.avagaiice.’ Wlmt 
ho had, he was tempted to spend foolishly, ‘ because lie 
always hoped to be immediately supplied.’ He would 
‘ purchase the luxury of a single night by tlie anguish 
of cold and Iiuuger for a week.’ The biographer blames 
for this the conduct of his friends in treating iiitn at 
tavcnis. It does not seem to have occurred to him tliat 
the treated party had a power of declining this degra¬ 
dation, and that honest men chdose to live otherwise. 
Yet Savage became anxious for a settled income, and, 
after all tlie cruelty gf his mother, attempted to extort 
a provision from her by thrcateuuig to harass her with 
lampoons. Jolmson triumphs in the partial success of 
this expedient; of its essential uAworthiiiess he says 
4 git one word. In consequence of Savage’s application. 
Lord Tyrconnel, a friend of the countess, agre<:d to re¬ 
ceive him into his house, and, besides supporting him, 
give him an allowance of two hundred per annum. He, 
now lived at a regular and luxurious table, with p 
nobleman, to enjoy whose conversation was, he himself 
says, • to elegantly introduced into the most instruc¬ 
tive as well 08 entertaining parts of Uterature—to re¬ 
ceive from tlie iiiust unassuming and winning candour 
the wortUiest and most polite maxims.’ Here he finished | 


V - - - 1 " 

his longest poem, the l^'anderer, the copyright of which 
he sold fur ten pounds, because he wtintcd some trilling 
grati& *^itT which this sum could j^ureliase, and be¬ 
cause this was tile first offer! Dressiiur bamlsoiiieiv. 


cause this was the first offer! Dressing handsomely, 
living as a kind of unfortunate nobleman, and possessed 
of liieraiy fame and attractive couversatioual powers, 
lie was now highly popular, * To admire Mr Savage 
w^ a proof of discernment; to be acquainted with him 
was a title to popticai reputati^i'''irii) .presence was 
sufficient to make any place of public eiiiertainment 
popular; and ills approbation and example cimstic. ^ ^ ed 
tlie fashion. So powerful,’ says Johnstm, Is getilul 
when it is invested wi|^ the glittSlTof affluence I’ A 
mau of indejiendent luindtWiU of course see that it was 
not a situation fit to secure real happiness. It was hut 
a gilded servitude at the licst, with only one redeeming 
circunistams: for a fflan of letters—that it afforded op¬ 
portunities for quiet study, and fur the observation of 
some departments of society not nsually very patent to 
inspection. But if there was anything in it wliicli a 
virtuous and niiassuniing student could iiave profited 
by, or by whieli such a iierson could have made it toler¬ 
able, that persou was not Richard Savage. 

During this externally brilliant period of liis life, he 
publislied a iioem in praise of Sir liobcrt Walpole, the 
then all-powerful minister. Its encomiums arc in (he 
style of trie dedications of that age, altliough the poet 
Isildly asserts lliat trulli is liis sole guide. Now, John¬ 
son quietly tells us tliat Savage was in the custom of 
privately speaking of Walpole in a very couteraptuous 
manner. But Walpole sent the jioet twenty jiuunds 
fur ills panegyric, and was no doubt 6Sxpccted to send 
tliat or sonictiiiiig mofe; and Lord Tyrconnel required 
liiit protege, ‘ not without menaces,’ to write in praise 
of hjs leader. In the eyes of the great English m<>rali.st, 
it'was all owing to the dependent state of Savage, and 
this depeiiduiicc was ills misfortune, so tliat circum¬ 
stances alone were blarac^ile! The utmost that Jolni- 
son can admit is, that ‘ if his miseries were sunictimcs 
tlic cunBcquencc.8 of ids /aults, he ouglit not yet to be 
wholly excluded from conipussiun, because his faults 
were very often the effect of Ids misfortunes’ — as if 
Savage liad Been under some moral prohibition to work 
honestly, as other men do, for his own bread! Wliat 
crime is there fur wliich some such excuse could not he 
made? " 

In no lung time—we are not exactly informed how 
long — Lord Tyrconnel discharged Savage from ids 
house, alleging reasons in the iioet’s own misconduct. 
Savage, his*lordBhip said, was accustomed to entuv ta¬ 
verns with any cuifipany that proposed it; there he would 
drink the hiost expensive wines with great profusion, 
and when the reckoning came, he was without money. 
When his friends paid his'fehare grudgingly, he brought* 
them to Lord Tyrcomiel’s, where he would entertain 
them with wines from his lordship’s cellars, and dis¬ 
grace tlie house with riot and outrage. A sot of valuable 
books wliich he had'bestowed upon Savagc,*ataniped 
with his arras, he had the mortification to find on stalls 
cxixised to sale, it Being Savage’s custom, when he 
wanted a small sum, to take his hooks to the pawn¬ 
broker. On the other hand, the poet alleged that a 
shlbby desire to escape the expense wliich he occasioned, 
was lord Tyrconnel’s motive for sending him adrift. 
The reasons -assigned by Lord Tyrconnel agreeing so 
wdil with the ordinary habits of Savage, as solmitted by 
Jolmson, we may well believe them tu have been in the 
main true. Undoubtedly the gist of tlie whole matter 
is, that Savage's recklessly dissoKlto conduct wqs incest- 
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patilde with the comfort of a slhcr gentleman’s man- public functioii to such a man as Savage; but Johnson 


rejoices in this poem. He quotes, as an apology fur which .are set open at night to any casusil wamlerers; 
Savage, the lines— • Hometiii.cs it^ceJIurs, ^iiijoug thetiot and filth of the 

_Nn moMier'i, ttiru uieaiii'st aud nio.st profligate of the rabble: soinotiines, 

Hiiii'ided my infiiiit iiiiuK'.mcR witii prayer : when he liatl not money to support the oxppnaes of even 

>•> fiiMiei-’H enarilian tmml niy j-outh maintiiiiicd, sl tlicso Tccoptaclea, he walked about the streets till he was 
talK'd l.,rtl. my virl...,:,, or from vic-o ro.t.ameJ. j,,y 4,,^. „p„„ a balk, or in 

The yrosi Oi-jS of the whole matter, the w riling of sueli tlie winter, with liis associates in poverty, among the 
a piui‘(, and the publisliing of it, is unijereeived by aabes of ^ gIu.ss-liouse.’ In sucli places ‘was to be 
.IcibnMin. U(! sees not tbe ludieronsness of an aide, Uniml the man of cj'o/to/scntinicn/s, extensive views, and 
wi'li-ediieiited in.au of ladweeu thirty aud fertv wbiniin; emious observations; tbe man wiuise remarks on life 
aiioul tile bardsbijis of siie.Ii a peeiiliar oipbanboiid. might liave assisted the statesman, whose tWeas n/’e/rtae 
lie sees not tlie utter folly of palliating a lioinieide mii//il luire I'nlnjhU'iitd Uut mmalist, whoso eloquence 
I'Diniiiitled in a drunken brawl, by reference to any migh.t have iiitlueuced senates, and wlyise (/('/tmey might 
extiTiuil eireumstanee whatever. <) 11 ly one general re- have polished courts.’ Nothing of the kind, I venture 
marl: of Iho nature whicli ju.'.ticc would require, do.-s to say. The lialk and the glass-house never received 
hi-11. ik'-aliiiiit Ihw part of bavage’s hie, whore lie says, any siieli tenant: tlieyi^iuly sheltered an unreflecting 
‘ l!y I'lipiiting iioiic of Ids uiiserie.i to liiniself, he (ou- sensualist and profligate. That any seusililc man 
liiiindtoaet lijion tlic same principles, and to follow should liave ever seriously spoken of one ns possessing 
lie s.iiiio ])ur.b: was never niailc wiser by bis suitor- ‘ideas of virtue wliicli miglit have enlightened tbe 
s, no;- jireserved by one misfortune from falling into moralist,’ wluan he at the same time represents as in- 


nnoiiiei'.’ 't'lie fact is, tliat Jolnisoii liiiiisolf eniitinually diilgiiig himself at all times vsilliuut the least regard 
ivlVi's isuvagi's iiiisfurliinus, ns well as liis faults, to to otlo.'i's. and as utterly without any sense of tbe 
111 Pori, and but faintly in any ease blames the siillerer. decencies of civilised life, is surely most strange. 

To .diovv tlie mistaking spirit in which he writes, take Juhnsi.n now describes Savage as practising for some 
>1..larks on llic queen’s lumiily, ill allowing Savage years the art descrilied in the Vicar of Wakefleld—kcep- 


ti'iy i.ounds a-year, in requited for a little e impliiiicn- 
lary ]<(>oiii which lie sent annually on her birth-d.iy, 


under tiic character of the Volunteer Laureate, (biro- I it inlglit be a benefaction of tiui guineas from a UbiTiil 


li: e, wiili tier ebaraeteristu; goodness, had permitted 
Savage to send such n poem. Let any one look at the 
verses, and then say if her majssly could have had any 
iiiolive but to^iefrieiid one wlioin she believed to be an 
unfortunate man of genius. The very first ode. whieli 
led to the arrangement, is little but a new deploration 


Samuel? Her majesty’s reception of the poem, ‘ though succession of new fac 


by no means unkind, was yet not in the liigbest dcgi'uc meanness, there was a fiery pride alamt trifles. IVlien 


generous: to chain down the goniusVf the writer to an 
annual panegyric, showed in the queeu too^uch desire 
of he-aring her own praises, and a ^-euter regard to lier- 


writer almost immediately after tells us, without a w'ord 
of nonuDcut, how the wretched volunteer laureate used 
annually to retire with his fifty pounds to s]Hind it in 


obscure sensuality, reappearing after a brief space as an association of lUcmTs agreeing to allow biin fifty 
penniless ua usual—for ‘MrStvage had never been pounds a-yuar, on mndition that he would go and live 
accustomed to distuisB any ofOiis appetites without the upon it quietly iu the country. Tills led liiin to SwiEW- 
gratificatioii wliich they solicited,’ and ‘nothing but sea in 1739 , having left Ixindon with mueli reluctaiiee. 
want of money withheld him from piKtakiiig of e%jry The arraugemeul, it seems, was not made very readily, 
pleasure which Ml within his view!' What on earths * 8 uch,’ says his biograpner, ‘was the generosity of 
is tills but the very wantonnoss of prejudioe and par- wnankind, that what had been done liy a player without 
tiatity? solicitation, could not now be efTected by application 

Alter he had endured some years of penury, a Sew and interest; and Savage liad a qimt nmniir lo nmrt 
fricMs solicited Sir Robert Walpole in his behalf, vid and to obey for a pension less than that which Mrs 
obtained a promise 01 a place for him ; but the pro- Oldfield paid him witliout exacting any servilities.’ lu 
niise was never folfiHod. It is easy, of course, to see the name of wonder, how sliould this Iiave«)ia 3 scd for 
^ hij[w tlia minister ujight pause before trusting any a century, iu a popular book, without condemuatiuii ? 


situation, aud jietitidhing his intercession, iu order that the dignity of many of his friend’s sciilimeuts: be loved 
lie might be taken back. This deprives 8 a viigo, of course, goodnessj^it seems, though he di<l not practise it lie 
uf all right to allege faults on his lordship’s side. 'The w-as also inspired by religious sentimeuts; and atone 
case bad been simply tiiis—an undeserved bounty for- time contemplated a poem in wbieli the freethinker 
felted by tlie guiljy fgjjy of the receiver. sliould be shown going through all tlie stages of vice 

It was soiiprliTOf Iffiis {leriod that^avage published and folly, tijl dismiss^ from the world .by his own 
his fiiost eelpbratcd imem, the Baxtard, which lie dedi- hand. Strange that Kamuel Johnson should have failed 
with all due reverence,’ to Mrs Brett—such to perceive how little worth is to Iw attaelicd-te such an 


his own story, now a pren^ notorious one, it met a Savage wiia now living a half-outcast life, ‘ eating only 
large sale. Johnson informs us that it had the eflect when lie was invited to Jbe tables of liis acquaintances, 
of driving the poet’s mother away from Baih, where from.wliieh the iiicannesi^ of his dress often excluded 
she was living at the time. The blagriipher manifestly him.’ ‘ Sometimes lie iiassed the night in mean houses, 


ing up a siibseription for hk works, v liieh yet sievcr 
came out. Wliatever be got in this way, even tbongb 


niibleman, lie immediatily siHsiit in luxuries at a tavern, 
never stopping till it was done, ills friends at one 
lime cumnieueed a plan uf sending him a guinea evory 
Motiday ; it was coimnonly spent bef.ive next morning. 
Wherever be went, Ins lively conversation gained him 
new li-iuiids and support: but bis irregul.irities quiekl>' 


o;t the hackneyed story of liis birth. Yet what says disgusted tbeni. so tliat bis only chance lay in a rapid 


Amidst all this essential 


a gent^'in.'in, meaning to ><0 of service to him, asked 
him to call at a partieubir liour, he took it us an iinnilt. 
When a few friends pruposed to club fur a new suit of 


self than to him on whom l^r bounty was conferred!’ clotliis for him, and ^eiii. a tailor to take his measure, 
■Was there ever such miserable drivel as tills ? though he flew into a violent rage, because, forsooth, he hiuT 
it lie a Iwld word to use towards Jolinsun. Aud this not tiimse.lf been intrusted with bis re-equipment. But 


Samuel Johusoii i.s hardly mote ru.asunable, as will 
presently appear. 

The last move of Savage’s life was in consequence of 
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Is it not, in reality, victiniising the worthy and kind- in my Jminble opinion^faise and dangerous. And there 
hearted, to exalt the reckless and selfish? Actually, is po saying what fatal effects it may haire had in 
the same page which contains the ungenerous remark, afi^dii/g w^i^jnstifications to subsequent men of talent 
relates that Savage, having gut fifteen guineas from dispd^'fo lead idle and profligate rather than sober 
tliese friends for his journey to Bristol, wrote on the and industrious lives. I am mys/If surprised to have 
fourteenth day, iti a state of distress upon tly» road, for this to say of a work of Samuel Johnson j but since I 
want of ftinds to carry him forward! And this perversity am led to think so, it would be cowardly to pronounce 
exists in a work of the greatest English writer of tlie otherwise. Nor is it necessarily an assertion of per- 
eighteenth century! It is now known that Poihj alone sonal superiority to one of our greatest men, thus to 
contributed twenty pounds of Savage’s allowance. Such a. raign and condemn his moral \believe that I 

liberidity from a successful to an unsuci^ssful literary write in the light of an ago snpofior to that of Johnson,' 
man. was surely as praiseworthy as it is uncommon. and only sjicak what hundreds of honest w'riters of .pur 
While seduded in the west of England—residing, day would say, if they chanced to read witfe-BfiJ^vnae ■ 
after all, chiefly in Bri.stui, and Uiere acting much as he the Life of Richard Savage. , „ ' 11. C. 

had done in London—Savage quarrelled with many of _ » , _ 

those concerned in the pension, whom, it woqld appear, m tr x- it w Vi 

ho only thought illiberal because they did not give THE HEROIC WIFE, 

him whatever he wanted. He would' have returned to Whkn the revolutionary tribunals were established in 
London, but never could save or keep enough for the 171)3, Monsieur Daportail’s name was one of the first 
journey. By degrees the unhappy wretch wore out the which figured on the list of those suspected, who were 
patience of all wholiad befrieipled him in the western to nndcrgct trial, if the formula gone through on such 
capital, and tJien fell into actual want. Arrested at occasions could be called such, and which so quickly 
I length for a debt of eight pounds, he spent the last sent its victims from the Oonciergerie to the scallold. 

1 months of his parasitical life in the most niq)ropriatc .M. Duportail had many titles to proscription, among 
, manner possible—a dependent on the bounty of his which miglit be nunil)ered his being steward of the 
: Jailor. A short illness carried him off in Bristol jail in royal farms, and an upriglit h<jnest man. He had been 
I 17-13, and he w-as buried, also appropriately, at ’the married about three years to a lad^ he had brought 
expense of his last patron. * freni Martinique, by whom he had two children: mutual | 

Bo wnclndcs this strange story. It is of course of allection, and all the hapiiiuess that wealth can testow, 
i no consequence, as a matter of literary history, how an centered Li his household when the Reign of Terror 
obsolete poet of the worst age of English verse lived commenced. 

I or died. But itjs of great consequence how the tale Having fortunately received intimation of the threat- 
of sucli a man’s' lifo is narrated. 1 venture to affirm oued d:uiger, he quitted his dwelling a few hours prt- 
that it has been narrated by Johnson in a manner wliich vious to the arrival of the revolutionary emissaries, and 
outrages all propriety, and’ has no excuse but the im- secreted himself in the house of an old domestic in the 
perfect one, that the author, though himself a virtuous faubourgs. The same ereidng his wifi.* joined him. In 
man, had Ixicn fascinated by the society of one unwor- expectation of such an event, she had, a few days pre- 
thy of his regard. lie tells cnougli to condemn Bavage vigusly, collected what money and valuables w'cre in her 
for ever—as that he ‘ appeared to tliiiik himsidf born to possession, regulated the affairs most pressing, and pro¬ 
be supported by others, and disiwiiscd from .nil necessity pared cveryttiing which she deemed necessary for a 
nfproviding for himself I ’ that he retained hatred longer sudden departure. | 

than good-will; and tlmk when a friend had trusted him, ‘We must instantly le,gvc Taris,’ sand she; ‘a car- I 

‘ he considered himself as discharged by the first quarrel riage containing the children waits for us; and if we 
frem all ties of honour and gratitude.’ Yet he can coolly reach Uourdeaux, we can ^asily conceal ourselves in my 
add, ivithin the next two pages, * No wise man will pre- father's house until an opj^rtuuity offers for embarking 
sume to say. had 1 been in Savage’s eondition, I should for Martinique.’ 

have lived better than Savage.' Tliere is, indewl, a M. Duportail, unable to comprehend the extreme 
sounding conclusion which has been often ((uoted, cx- peril of his situation, endeavoured to dissuade- her from 
pressing a belief that the narrative will not be widiout her resolution; and it was only when she implored him 
its use, ‘ if those who, in confidence of superior capa- for their children’s sakp to flee, tliat he at length con- 
eitics or attainments, disregard the common maxims of sented to leave I’uris the next day. , 
life, shall be reminded that nothing will supply the want During the evening, the old servant having gone out j 

of prudence; and that negligence and irregularity, long to reconnoitre, returned with tlie startling intelligence ' 

continued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, that every conveyance was strictly searched at the bar- } 
and genius contemptible.’ But this is the one drop of riurs, and that many persons endeavouring to escape ' 
vinegar amidst hosts of honied palliations. And aJlter had lioen arrested. The good fortune of his wife in i 
all, it goes not to the root of the matter. Want of procuring two passports did not tmnquiilise him; and, 
prudence, and negligence, and irregularity, 'are not aware of tlip surveillance which existed in every town 
phrases whiuh can express what brought Savage to through which they,would have to pass, ho determined 
contempt and misery. He was wholly an untrue and on puraniiig another coulee, which would at least save 
unworthy man. For what is it that constitutes good- her the misery of being a witness of liis arrest, 
ness ? Is it not mainly the ratio in wliiuli self-indulgence The next day he met tljo carriage at the appointed j 
has been avoided, self* control been practised, and self- hour, and after some persuasion, prevailed on Madamo 1 
sacrifice encountered for kindly scwial objects? If so, Duportail to leave Paris accompanied only by the chil- 
see what title Richard Savage has to gentle considera- dreii, promising that he would immediately quit-thc city i 
tion—a mau who acted upon'heediess impulse idl his on foot, and disguised. Once safe outside the barriers, | 
days, who hardly ^ever was indebted for a mouthful to he hojicil he might bo able to procure horses, and rejoin' I 
hts own honest industry, mid who, while hxiking 'to her at Bourdeanx, or posqibly on the road, 
others for everything, never denied himself a single As was expected, on reaching tlie barrier the coach 
pleasure which he could obtain. Even the cxcnscs on waa stopped, and at either side appeared a sinister coun- I 
the ground of his unfortunate origin, become absurd,, tenance, surmounted by the red cap. ‘It is a woman!’ i 
when we consider, on tlie other hand, that nature Iiad exclaimed one. ‘Who are you?’ demanded the other.* I 
given him abilities superior to the generality of man- Madame Duportail tendered her passport, and after ! 
kind. They become still more ridiculous, as referring, a short scrutiny, tlio order was given to proceed. With i 
not to a person of tender nge, which is perhaps the a lightened heart she continued her route, each moment 
common impression, but to one who advanced throngh hoping to be overtaken by her husband: but vain were I 
the whole.rierio(l of life’s prime, and died at forty-six. her expectations. Hour after hqur passed in feverish 
The whole strain of Johiisoa’s nai'rative is therefore, anxiety, her only solace being the caresses of her diil- ' 
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drcn. On arriving at Tonn, th^e was no inteUigenco 
of him: the same disappointment awaited her at ewy 
town througii wliich she passed. On icaobjiif }{|ur- 
d^aiLx, she immodiWely drove to her father’s r^MUfince. 

‘My husband?’lias ail she could utter, throwing 
herself into her parent’s arms. 

‘ Your husband t Unhappy child, you arc not then 
aware of liis arrest?’ 

‘Arrested! Where?—when?’ 

‘ At I’aris ^th's'Oi^a'of October.’ • 

It* was the very a»y of her departure. Though 
, stimued by flie intelligence^ she quickly recovered licr- 
' ',!WLjne all.' Uo is arrested, but is ho still 
living?’ ■' 

‘lie is; but everjnlujrthes# monsters judge, con¬ 
demn, and-’ 

‘Leave the horses to the carriage!’ exclaimed the 
young wife; ‘ or rather get fresh ones : I shall instantly 
return to Taris. 1 must save him-»l shall save him! ’ 

All remonstrance was unheeded, nor would she even 
allow lier father to run any risk by oixompan^ ing her. 
The oidy delay to which she consented was while he 
went to procure a letter from an old acquaintance to 
a member of the Convention, who, besides having somc^ 
intluenec himself, happened to be the cunlldaut of 
Dantoii, the then minister of justice. Leaving the 
children with her father, she retr.aced her route, and, 
nearly exhausted, arrived in Paris eight days after 
At. DiipflCtail’s arrest Without loss of time, site sought 
the deputy for whom the letter was directed; but on 
I iiuiuiry, wiis told by an old porteress at tlie lodge that 
he was from home. 

‘ J shall wait for him,’ said Madame Duportail. 

‘ As you pleiise,’ rcjdied the old wumim ; ‘ but where 
will you stay ?’ 

■ I sliall remai# here,’ replied madame, terrified by 
tile insolent tone of tlie speaker. ^ 

‘ 111 Uie rain! You must lie an aristecraf, then, /or 
tlioy arc capable of anytliing. Oiir deputies liave 
I cuougli to do, 1 warrant; for they are beset from iilhrn- 
ing tdl night witli petitions.' Witli a malicious glance 
she passed into the lodge. , 

Tlius left to herself, the young wife could not avoid 
' refleeting upon the situatioi^ in whicli slic was placed, 

: and tluiiigli, under otlier circum.'.tamtes, she would liave 
shrunk at the idea of visiting a man unknown to liur, 
slio was too niucli absorbed witli tlie thought of lier 
husband's peril to heed it at that moment. A glam% 
at ;ier travel-stained dress, and a fear tiiut her nppeiw- 
I ance in such plight would havcban unfavourable eftuct 
on tlie mind oit her protector, made lier hesitate as to 
whether she should remain; hut no time was allowed 
I for consideration, for at that moment a gentleman, 
dressed in ball costume, carrying some iiapcrs in his 
band, descended into the court. 

‘ Here is the deputy, young lady. I find that 1 was 
mistaken in saying he had gone osit,’ exclfiimed the 
porteress, chuckling ns she emerged fronk the lodge, 
yet lialf afraid that her falsehuudiAiiglit get her into 
trouble. ^ 

Madame Duportail presented tlie letter to the stranger, 
who, glancing at the writing, and tlien at liis visitor, 

1 requested her, with an air of constraint, to come into 
the_ house. On opening the letter, and perusing it 
rapidly,•! am going to the Convention,’ said he, ‘and 
have no time to lose: this letter tells mo who you are, 
and is sufficient to make me dtr all in niy power for 
your husband. Oblige mo by coming up stairs.’ lie 
led the way into an elcgantly-fririiislied apartment, the 
furr ituru of whicli bore evident tracer of tlie Revolu¬ 
tion, The pictures were surmountlbd by armorial Imr-, 
mgs, some of the subjects being devotional, while others 
represented battle scenes, in which members of the 
royal family were conspicuous: tlie room evinced*all 
the luxury of a noble mansion of the old regime. 

Having handed his visitor a chair, the deputy seated 
minself before a tabl« covered with papers and pam¬ 
phlets. • • r r f 


‘ Madame, I fear tliat Citizen Danlon is at present in 
the country, but I shall give you a letter wliich must 
be delivered to him by yourself on his return.’ 

‘ Will his stay be lung, monsieur?’ 

‘ A few days.’ 

‘ But, %onsieur-’ ‘ Tlie scafTold will not await his 

return,’ she would have added, but her voice failed, and 
she burst into tears. 

‘ He may {terhaps be here to-morrow,’ said the deputy, 
as lie commjjiieed writing. Her eyes followed the pen 
in its movements, and with difficnlty she restrained 
herself from soblung aloud. ‘ There,’ added tlw deputy, 
as he folded the letter, ‘ I am confident my friend will 
be satisfied tliat 1 have done all that lay in my power, 
as lie has demanded. I am happy in having ren¬ 
dered you this little service.’ continued he, as he rose 
and politely presented tlje letter. 

Mi^dame lJupottail had^so risen. ‘ Do you think, 
monsieur, thift Citizen Diuitoii will take pity on me?’ 
she asked in an almost inarticulate voice. 

The deputy ri'gardeii her for a Aomeiit silently, and 
witli a scarcely perceptible smile replied, ‘ 1 liave no 
doubt of it’ He made a few steps towards the door, 

1 but returning, added, ‘ Be sure to deliver the letter 
yourself.’ 

Tlicy descended tlie stairs, and the deputy, making 
a profuui^ salute, rapidly traversed the courtyard. 
Madame Duportail followed more slowly. It was only 
tlien tliat slio was struck by the peculiarity of tlie 
look wliich accompanied the injunction to deliver the 
letter in person, and she felt some misgivings as tlio 
idea arose in lier mind tliat tlieru was^a mystery linked 
with it which she could not fathom.* While walking 
along the street, lier attention was c.xcitcd by a sten¬ 
torian voice exclaiming;^ A list of the execrable con¬ 
spirators who liave been condemned by national justice 
to suffer to-morrow morning.* She shuddered as she 
tendered a piece of money to tlie man, wlio, h.mding 
lier one of the papers, continued Ins route, uttering liis 
fimcroHl cry. With a p.alpitating heart she glanced 
over the list, wliich contained the uamc.s, ages, and 
rank of tlie victims wliosc doom had been pronounced; 
but lier liusb.aiid was not among the number. ‘ He still 
lives,’ was iliu wife’s silent ejaculation. But wlio could 
speak for the morrow ? The remainder of tlie day was 
passed in gle:iiiing information rcspeetiiig the prisoners: 
lier husband, she learned, was imaircerated in tlie Ora¬ 
torio. 

The next morning she went to Dantoii’s Iiousc. Tlie 
citizen minister still slept. On lier return some hours 
after, she was told that he hud left town. ‘ Wliere has 
he gone?’ 

‘ 'i'o Auteuil,’was the reply of the domestic, in a tone 
of impertinent familiarity. 

This susjiense was dreadful; but iier liopcs again 
rose when, on coiuulting the public lists, her husband's 
name did nut appear. 'The following day, cliaiiging licr 
dress stf as not to 1 k! rc'Mgnised by the valets, she in¬ 
quired for Danton. Tlie minister was in his otfii-e, bui 
could not be dist'irbei]. Entering a cabaret at the oppo¬ 
site side of the street, from wlicnce tlie house was ob-* 
servable, she called fur some wine. The woman of tlie 
shop, interested by her youth and beauty, and riglitly 
guessing that some other motive than tliat of drinking 
wine induced her to remain so lung, strove by her at- 
tciition to lessen tlft yo\fhg wife’s grief. Thu evening 
fell, and thanking the woman for her kindness, Madame 
Duportail, with the energy of despair, boldly entered 
the minister’s hotel. On the domestics endeavouring 
to prevent her going beyond tlie courtyard, she showed 

.the letter, mentioning its lieiiig from Citizen It-, 

•nd tlie necessity of its immediate delivery. The de¬ 
puty’s name acted like a talisman, and she ascended 
the grand staircase. Bervuiits were hurrying to and 
fro, and in the confusion site reached the door of one 
of the upfier apartments, from whence the sound of 
boisterous mirtli proceeded. She was lieie ugensted by 
a domestic, who inquired her business. Wi^out niakiug 
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a roplv, slio endeavoured to pass him, in vrhieii she 
partly succeeded, but resoiled with terror at Ending 
herself in a brilliantly-lighted apartment, where a nura- 
hor of men were seated around a supper-table. Tlie 
noise occasioned by her entry attracted the attention of 
a man with square high shoulders, his hair in disorder, 
and wearing a ribbon at tho breast of his %>at, who 
angrily demanded the cause. 

‘ Citizen minister, it is a woman.* 

‘Ah, she wishes to see me, I suppose? Wo must 
attend to tho ladies,’ .added he, coming forward and 
endeavouring to assume an air of politeness. 

MadanTd Duportail lowered her eye# as she presented 
the letter, winch Jiantoii opened and perused. 

* Madame Duportail, my colleague has already spoken 
of yon: we must look after this alhiir.’ 

‘ You know, monsieur, how pressing it is.’ * 

‘Yes, ye.s; I know all about it,’ r«i>lioii Danton, as 
he rudely gazed at her. • • • 

‘ Monsieur, one line from your pen-’ 

1 ‘ Assuredly : we «hall see ; but I cannot allow so 

pretty a woman to depart so sort). I have a few friends 
with me, but tliere need bo no ceremony, ravoiur us 
■ with your company. Come!’ 

; A dizziness seized her, as she entered the mom, on 

p<-rceiving tliat tlie eyes of all the guests were directed 
towards her. ‘ I present yon, madnnie, to the friends 
of whom 1 have spoken ; tliey will he deligtlted, I am 
! sure, at seeing you amongst them,’ said Danton as he 
i handed a chiiir, whieli slie, liowevcr, removed some 
' distaiiec from tfie table. 

1 ‘ Will J’ou not, then, honour us by taking siipiKT ?’ 

1 Mndiunc nifused by a gesture, h'or a time lier pre- 
1 sence swinied to throw a cojistraint over some, wliilc 

I others cnntiniukl tlioir conversation, glincing at her 
j willi looks of impertinent curiosity. Danton alone 
addressed her, emleavouring from lime to time to per¬ 
suade her to Join them at table. During supper he 
drank deeply, and now and then joined the conversation 

1 whioli was passing around liitn, his stentorian voitte, 

! when he spoke, drowning all ottiers. A discussion at 

1 length arose, which was put an end to by Ikintou's 
health being proposed and drunk. 

‘ To the Jlcpublic!’ shouted a voice at the lower end 
of the t.able. The glasses were iminediutel> lillud, 
whild tlic eyes of all were turned towards Madame 
Duportail. 

‘ This time, I am sure, yon will not refuse to join in 
the pledge with these brave gentlemen : the wine.is of 
tlie mildest description.’ 

‘ I suspect,’ said one of tho guests, ‘ ttiat it is not 
the wine she fears, but the pledge which the toast 
carries.' 

* I’ll wager that she does not voluntarily drink to the 
nation,' remarked another. 

‘Confound tliis hesitation!’ exclaimed D.mton im¬ 
patiently; ‘prove that you are a good patriot, and 

1 worthy to figure at table with the prineipal members of 
the Convention.’ 

Madame Duportail's agitation was excessive; hut a 
sense of danger recalled her pscsencc of mind, and 
taking the proffered glass from Danton, she replied, 

‘ 1 shall drink to tho nation with pJeusure.’ On her 
pledging tlie toast, the plaudits of all were vociferous. 

‘ We-want nothing but music to complete our enjoy¬ 
ment,’ said a young man, addqissing Danton. 

* Tnie, very tnio; I love music passionately, though 
I do not understand three notes. < )ne would iraagini. 
that, with such a voice, I should sing well j but in my 
younger d.ayB 

•• The wftoa* with echoes riinR 

Fmiu tbs tone in wliu-li 1 wuig." ’ 

Wliile all laughed at the quotation, he leant gallanti/ 

' towards Madame Duportail. ‘With such a charming 
countenamt, you must Jigve a divine voice. Do you 
sing?’ A reluctant aflirmative escaped her lips. •’You 

1 will sing, then ? ’ added he; ‘ but we must procure a 
harp.* • 

idadgmc Duportail, |iaie and indignant, and with the i 
sensitive feelings of a woman, though she felt that the > 
life wMaer^usband might perhaps depend on her ac- ; 
quiesfeSKSTendeavoured, when the^^izrp was bronghf, 
to excuse herself; but those by/.shorn she was suf- 
ronnded seemed to take a fiendisli pleasure in the misery > 
they were inflicting. 

‘ Will you refuse me, then?’ said Danton half aloud.' 

‘ Take care, madame; recollect it is the first favour I 
have asked.’ -’fT—i 

Having sat dofrn before the pirp, witfr a trembling ’ ' 
hand she played a prelude, and sang witli tdlerabhi g(jni- i 
posure one of the favourite songs of that peyAdiWhioii - { 
D.anton applauded with ecstasy, m^i'llifeed her to ro- 
peat._ The efl'oets of tjie wiiit^ssffiame every moment 
mure perceptible on aii., ^/feral coarse jests were ha¬ 
zarded; and at length iKioame of such a nature, that 
she arose, under pretext of requiring air. ‘ Very well,’ 
said Danton in a brgsque manner, and without leaving 
his chair, ‘you can wait for me in the neighbouring 
apartment, 

,siie was conducted by a valet along a corridor into a 
room, the walls of which were Imng witli costly pic- 
^turos. In the centre, strewed with jiapers and writiug 
materials, was a table, from whi<-h in idl likchliood hail 
emanated those fearful warrants of death wliicli ii.e! 
made so many lieiirths desolate. Sucti was tlie in¬ 
voluntary thimglit of Madame Duportail; and iis the 
idea smote on her heart that her Imsband’s umiilt-iiitia- 
tiiin miglit at tli.at moment be lying before her, alie -was 
seized with a vague feeling of terror, and sank pov. er¬ 
icas on n ehair. The sound of hoisterons itilrlli caused 
her frequently to start, and lier apprelieusioiis were 
furtlier increased by iiereeiving that tfic eimdle wtia 
nearly exhausted. She had heeii nearly two' honra 
aliiiK!, n hen a domestic entered, hearlv'. a liglit'-d e.mille 

111 (-ach luiiid. ‘ When shall T lie. able to see the minis¬ 
ter ?' she asked in an Agitated voice. 

‘ He is coming,’ replied the man, as lie depor-ited tlie 
c.aniUes on tiic tulile and retired. At tlie same momenl 
a door at the opposite side of the apartiiiciit opeii.-d 
witli a sliock, and before tlie young woman uttered the 
ery wiiich rose involuntarily to her lips, shn reeogtiisi'd 
D.anton, wlio, staggering into the room, threw him.'-'If 
on a cliair. Ho was witlioflt his cravat, and the i'rills of 
his shirt were disordered, and stained with vine. On 
jierceiviiig his visitor, his inflamed ciiniitcnaiicc assumc-d 
a nunidliii expression as he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, is it you, 
citoyenne ? ’ 

The injunction of the deputy, when giving tlie letter, 
flashed vividly across lier memory. ^ 

‘ I sliall surely die of apoplexy! ’ muttered the minis¬ 
ter in a nmudliii voice; ‘ that is. if they give me time. 
These suppers arc very pleasant, but—tho morning!' 

Aladamc Duportail’s terror changed to agony at the ■ 
thought that he might be too inebriated to write, and 
liastily approueliing him, she exclaimed, ‘ Citizen minis¬ 
ter, you surely have not forgotten the promise you gave - 
me?’ tf,,. 

• Ha 1 What do you aa{" ?’ 

‘ The letter you are to write—tlie grace you would 

accord me at the recommendation of Citizen It-: r 

the life—the life of my husband!’ 

‘ Well, it is but necessary to erase his name from the 
list—that is to say, to remove it from the hundie.’ 

‘ What bundle ? ’ exclaimed the wife with feverish 
anxiety : ‘ Where is iV 

‘Give me air. lam stifled!’ I 

Not daring to go within rcacit of tho drunken mon- | 
ster, she ran and opened the window. 

*That UobcBiuerre is a scoundrel—he never drinks 
‘unless it be blood. Baptiste, undress me t ’ 

‘Monsieur—monsieur!’ interrupted the young wo¬ 
man, ‘ where is tliis bundle—^tliis list? Give it mo.’ . 

Danton turned with inipatieiu^ to the other side, 
and growled, * Cull Ti'auqaier; be knows where it is: or 
take it yourself,’ added he, puint^g to an escrituir, the 
nests of which were flllcd with papers. • 

• • / ■» ! 
-JL. ■■■L..-:- *• ' 
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Kollowin^liis directions, she q’,iickly stood on n chair, 
and coniinenoed her researches. ‘Carton A?’ asked 
site in a voice trembling with anxiety, ti^ng llowi a 
hittered handle, k '■ J • 

• ‘ I ask pardon, nq^|caT, for my gaiety. 1 feel obliged 
to B—— for having sent you. Do let me hear another 
chanson; you sing so divinely.’ 

I<\ir a moment she remained silent, hut perceiving 
that ho was again falling into a lethargy, she once more 
broke silcnce-r-'-Csrtnn B ?’ • 

‘ iVhat’s lijs name 't ’ • 

‘.yuportsJl.’ 

if"’’' liiipiy;^!—Carton A!—Carton B1 Seek then in I). 

I llmv stopuT J^n^je^my dear! You amuse me with 
vour Carton A! ’ ni«|d he, fdving way to a burst of 
' ianghtcr as he sunk buciMt^hMn!l)air. 

I Without loss of time she took the bundle of warrants 
■ marked I), and o])eiiing Uic string, hastily iicrnsed the 
: tiaine written on the hack of eoeh.a Her husband's was 
: the third; the warrant bore tlie minister's signature, 

I and his exccniion was to liave taken place,t''c follow¬ 
ing nioriiing. Securing the paper with an inward 
tli.aiiksgiving, shu moved forward to thank Diinton; 
hut siaang tli,it his eyes were closed, noiselessly glidet^ 
' towards the door, and disappeanal. 

The ne.xt nioniing, with the w'arraiit in lior jkissps 
gion. she found little difficultj' in gidting Dnportail's 
: name erased from the jailer’s bonk, and she anil her 
hnshaniLwerc soon on their route to Hourdciuix, where, 
renniteo to tlieir family, they sailed for lljai'tiniqae. 

, At the Bestoration they returned to Yrance; and the 
, Heroic Wife is, we believe, still alive. 


KDCCATION CP IDIOTS AT THE BICKTKE. 

• ' 

BKCONI) AllTTCl.r,. 


I 


Tirn means of educating tlic ^uvende idiots at^tlie 
Bii'Otrc, .as formerly mentioiu-d," consists of a variety of 
exercises likely to rouse tlie dormant eapaeities rd' the 
pupils. Some of tlie exereises, not already described, 
consisted of marching in various figures, as arr.anged 
by small ornamented Hags, 'riiesc evolutions seemed to 
impart much iil'.asure. • 

The next series of exercisis, though less atlractivc as 
a speetaele, were prohalily equally useful, if not more so, 
as a rtieans of exciting attention and compliance with the 
particular directions of the instructor. At his request 
e.K:h pupil iield up first the riglit hand, then the left, 
then both liattils. Subsequently, the right hand was 
ordered to he pointed to the right side, and then to the 
left; the same also with the left hand: tlie corrcaiiond- 
ing leg and arm were now required to he ndvuncerl, then 
those of the opposite side; and lastly, they were desired 
to kneel .and rise again at the word qf command. They 
then embraced"each other, and remaiiied^standing two 
and two in an easy and gracefuLjIMiaurc, producing an 
ai>p<!uraiicu of mutual good-yUfwnd friendship. Indeed 
it is more than probable that the mere assumptiou of 
such attitudes may become the means of exciting some 
small share of fellow-feeling and attachment Iictween the 
difi'erent members of this singular community. These 
variousqiositions and motions of the limlis were simul¬ 
taneously performed by the whole of the pupils at the 
instant the order issued firom thqir preceptor. 

A large mat was now unrolled, and placed in the 
centre of the room, when various gymnastic exercises 
were entered upon by several couples. At this time it 
was especially gratifying to witness flie amount of ob¬ 
servation and attention excited in the bystanders, a^ 
was manifested by their hearty laughter, whenever a ' 
failure or accident happened. As only a few i^uld 
be engaged in these gymnastics, the rest were lett to 
their own discretion, and in a little while they became 




distributed in various parts of the room: the majority, 
howevgr, remained watching those at play, others loi¬ 
tered near the musicians, touching, with simple, curio¬ 
sity, the various instruments which.had performed an 
important part in leading and guiding their feeble and 
wanderiiK faculties. Before entering on the next series 
of instruKons, it was desirable that the whole should 
assume an orderly demeanour, and they were accordingly 
required to arrange themselves, and prepare to march 
round the room. Having done this once or twice, they 
w'ero ordereit to halt opposite the seats placed ready for 
them; then de-sired to be se.ated; each taking his place 
at once, and all deeming ready to attend to their next 
lesson. 

Several pieces of wooil, cut in the shape of different 
geometrical flgiircs, were now brought into the room. 
Tliese wdh> placed in the Imnds of different pupils, who 
named with much rcitlliness the various forms—as 
rounfl, square, oval, oblo^, &i;. In order to exercise 
the sense, ot touch w'ithont the aid of that of sight, a 
bandage wasgilact-d over the eyes #f one or two, and the 
different pieces were |Tut into flieir hands, when each 
of them slowly passed his fingers along the edges, and 
when satisfied w'itli the examination, nnuied the form of 
the. respective portions. In doing this, no error was 
eorimiitted. llie nttcranoe was of course imperfect; 
hut althoiigli the words were pronounced in what to 
the vi!ut(#s was a furiogn tongue, no difilenity was felt 
by the other pupils in distinguishing what was said. 

A large black Imard was now brought forward and 
placed on a rust. One or two of the*more proficient 
were desired by M. Vallee to draw upon it first a hori¬ 
zontal, then a perpendicular line, and afterwards to 
deseribo a circle, square, and hexagon. Words also were 
well and readily written in a good nmnd legible hand. 
The same fixibleiicss llkd uncertainty of grasp, .arising 
from an imperfect pow-er over the fingers, was again 
observable, hut tlie writing w.as fairly executed, ftmd 
the figures correctly described. They were slowly done, 
it is tnie, hut still they wore w'ell done. Jiemnrking 
that the compas-ses used iu describing the mathematical 
diagrams h.ad a movable hinge, i was surprised to ob¬ 
serve, tiiat altliongli there w.ia so much apparent un- 
steadine'-s of muscle, yet such a degree of adjusting 
power over the motion of the fingers li.ad been acmiired, 
that the various )ioiiits necessary to tiirin the dinhrciit 
figures were marked on tlie hoard without causing the 
least variation in the limbs of the instrument. 

Ono of the more elderly of the pupils, but one who 
in England would he called a hopeless idiot, was now 
brought forward. His wliolc appearance and expres¬ 
sion previous to the moment when he was desired 
to approach the talde, wore indicative of an utterly 
hopeless, mindless object. Being raised on a seat, a 
set of doinii] 0 (>s were placed before him, the sight 
of which caused evident signs of pleasure, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to make preparations to enter on the game. 
Although having a veiy imperfect control over hie 
hands, he selected from the set ftie required number, 
am.nged tiietn, and played a game with his instructor. 
’This was done deJilteratcly, but without any faltering 
or inaccuracy; and during the progress of 4:he game he 
showed signs of satisfaction orjliscomfiture, according 
to his success or otherwise. 'Tlie efforts to overcome 
the congenital imjarfeotions in this poor fellow were 
strikingly snccessfiiil; a»d it is not improbable that', had 
they been undertaken dt an earlier jieriod of his life, o 
capacity of standing in the erect position and of walk¬ 
ing might possibly have been obtained. In addition to 
other educational exercises, patient and continued efforts 
had been made to create in him a power over the vari¬ 
ous muadcs constituting the organ of voice. Although 
only capable of slow, imjicrfect, and irregular utterance, 
ho named the various letters of a word placed before 
him, first dividing them into syllables, niiS then pro¬ 
nouncing the word. I subsequently saw him, at a later 
part of the day, seated in the workroom amongst bis 
fellows, usefully employed in making vei?' excellent 
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lilt ilippcri. Ai I appmaclied hii b<>ncl), lie evidently 
iliowed liipM of recognition, and seemed please^ at the 
notice taken of his work. He handed me several pain 
of slipperi which l»e had finished, tlien showed the one 
he was engaged with, entered on his work again, and 
looking up from time to time as he proceeded with it, 
evinced the pleasure he felt in his employmei^ and the 
gratification ho experienced in findjng that it interested 
and mot the approval of others. 

The attention of the pupils assembled round a table 
was now directed to a la^tc sheet of paper, on which was 
painted every variety of colour. These tints were dis- 
posed in a confiised manner, so as t6 prevent the lia¬ 
bility which otherwise might arise of mere rote work, 
or the utterance, from habit, of consecutive words with¬ 
out comprehending their meaning. In this, as in all 
the other educational arrangements, the attention of the 
pupil was first directed to tbfe simpla and the more 
striking parts. On this oosasion, cons«(]ueiitiy, the 
primitive colours were first named, and last the more 
compound, between irhich the shades of (j^stinction are 
less marked. The perfection fo which the sense of 
sight, the power of discriminating nii'e ditl'erences of 
colonr, and of remembering and uttering their respec¬ 
tive names was brought, in some of the pupils, was truly 
surprising. 

Several examinations in the names of olpect.s were 
now undertaken, such as the various article!, of dress 
and pieces of furniture. Following these, tlie number 
of days in the week and months in the year were given; 
then the names' of each day and month, as well as the 
seasons of tlio year. The replies to thctse questions 
relating to names‘of objects and (icriods of time were 
quickly and readily given; and hod I not already wit¬ 
nessed sn many evidences of the excellent system of train¬ 
ing of which these ptior fellows have, had the advantage, 
I should have been inclined to doubt whether a proper 
eoulprehcnsion of their meanings was nttaelied to tlie 
several words they uttered. 1 had, however, sufficient 
reason to believe that, to a limited extent at least, they 
understood wliat was mciuit when they gave answers to 
the questions proposed. 

Instructions as to the relation of objects to each other 
were now entered on. A small box being placed on the 
table, one of the youths, at the request of the master, 
first named the different parts of it—top, side, bottom, 
&e.; and subsequently the relation of objects as respects 
position in regard to it. For instance, wlien anything 
was placed upon it, the word ‘snr’ was given, and so 
also ‘ sans,’ ‘ dedans,’ &c. according us tlie little object 
was put in these various situations in relation to the 
box. Here was an evident advance on tlie other exer¬ 
cises, showing an increased capacity of coniprclicnsion. 
Tlie simple, natural, and easy way in which such know¬ 
ledge was communicated, was at once strikingly appli¬ 
cable, and was also admirably calculated to excite the 
mental fae.ulties, by extending the very limited range 
of comprehension bestowed on tiivse unfortunate;. 

A model clock was now brought out. It was con¬ 
structed so, that the relative position of the fingers could 
be altered at pleasure. Under tlie direction of the tutor, 
the diflerent jiouri of the day were indicated, as well as 
the fractional parts of an hour. Tlie face of the clock, 
thus varied, was presedled to several pupils, when the 
time was correetly and exactly stated by each. During 
the progress of these examinatVms, ,|everal of the boys 
mdvanc^ from the main body who had remained seated 
around the room. The few who thus left their fellows 
gathered round the table, and seemed to take interest as 
Weil as pleasure in the proficiency manifested by their 
brethren. Every now and then tliey approached the 
place where I was seated, and looked up inquiringly, as 
if desirous to know what 1 tliought of their proceedings. 

' That they were capable of entertaining such feelings, 
was made csidont by several simple occurrences excited 
by passing events during my stay among ^em. Some 
amonnt of interest in each other was also shown, and 
the extent to wliich care was exercised by the improved 


over the more ignorant and wayward was undoubted, 
I was particularly struede on one occasion by the man¬ 
ner (jii Jarlpob an elder boy led back to the seat his 
younge»'‘and more restless compan^n, in whom thb 
system of education had not yet pr tliat power of 

self-control which most of the boys had attuned. The 
youth who rendered this service to his neighbour had 
attracted my notice when I first entered the room. He 
presented every ap{iearanec of an idiot of the most 
hepeless class to such a degree, that I singled him out 
as one worthy of |mrticular observation, with a view of 
ascertaining how far the functions of aii intelliiynt 
being could be imparted to one apparentlv. «>. forCiro. 
I may here mention, that at a sujjywi'.tin stage of the 
proceedings this same boy ad.iiaticed to the table, and 
appeared to take an what was going forward. 

Oteerving a small note-book I held in niy hand,1ic took 
it up, opened it, and after turning over a few leaves, 
returned it to me, asiif his curiosity was satisfied. 

The mode of communicating ideas of numbers, and 
of tlieir corresponding signs (figures), was as simple and 
siiecessful as the methods adopted of imparting a know¬ 
ledge of the properties and positions of objects. Tlie 
.result of their tasks in this department showed how 
applicable such a system was to their feeble under¬ 
standings. Several circular pieces of ivory were first 
placed on tlie table, and then dividcil into two unequal 
portions, so ns to communicate the idea of quantity by 
requiring the pupils to say which was the logger and 
wliicli then smaller portion. A certain number were 
then placed together, say three or four, and the ques¬ 
tion was asked—IIow many are tliere? The answer 
being given, tlie attention of the pupil was directed iin- 
mediately to a Iionrd on which were painted tlic figures, 
and opposite to each figure n corresponding iinmlier of 
circular spots of tlic same size as tlie i pieces of ivory. 
He here saw the figure placed opposite the number of 
pieces before him, anu the idea of luiniber was pro¬ 
duced : thus several sums in addition and subtraction 
were, now undertaken, and in the execution of these, the 
board was sometimes used as a means of fixing atten¬ 
tion and assisting the memory. The more proficient, 
however, readily replied to the various questions put to 
them without calling into operation the aid of the sense 
of siglit. Tliey answered correctly, and witliout liesita- 
tion, such questions ns—How many do C and 8 make? 
Take .1 from 0, and how many remain ? 

I was particularly struck with tlie burst of feeling 
produced in one of the junior pupils wlicn foiled in the 
performance of liis task. He was seated at tlic table 
on which were Laid the’pieces of ivory. These were 
first divided into two unequal lairtioiis, and lie was re¬ 
quested to point nut the greater and the smaller set. 
Three of the circles were then given to him, and he 
was desired to take from the others an equal number. 
Having performed these tasks, an even number were 
placed before him^ with the request that he would 
divide them jnto two equal {lortions; this he proceeded 
to do by taking o"«‘ very slowly and carefully the holf 
of the number. An unc.. a number, consisUng of nine 
pieces, were now given to him with a like request: this 
lie tried to comply witli as before, by separating four 
on each side; he then hesitated, te-exaniined his num¬ 
bers, seemed perplexed, and at length finding, after a 
little pause, that lie could not perform what nas re¬ 
quired of him, lie hurst into tears, and showed, by the 
difficulty which was experienceil in assuaging his grief, 
liow deeply he was capable of fueling both disappoint¬ 
ment and vexation at his'supposed inefficiency. This 
little incident told plainly of an important influence 
broi^lit into ujKratiov. It explained how much could 

done by acting on tlic amour propre, Tlie grief at 
discomfiture, as well as the pleasure excited by success, 
shoi^ed that this power was used as a key to nnloek 
dormant faculties, and to open the portals of intelli¬ 
gence. 

My attention was now directed tq a youth in whom 
the greatest difficulty liad been, and was BUU«cxpe- 
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ricnced, in preventing a wandering and irregulaa action 
of the iniad. Ideas of numhera, and a capaMIitv of 
counting, liad been imparted to him; bpt nn^s«’his 
Vtuiitiim could bdMxed by a simultaneous exercise of 
some of his scnses^la by muscular movements, it was 
found difficult to induce him to advance from one num- 
.ber to another. Thus, when ho was desired to count 1,, 
2. S, &c. his eyes were bandaged, a triangle was held 
before liiiii, and struck at regtrtar intervals of time, so 
as to lead him on from one number to the next at eafh 
beat of the (riangle. A ladder being placed against tlie 
wr.ik be was desired to mount it, and count at the same 
time: thkidMj^id regularly and slowly, naming an ad¬ 
vancing iiumbcnS aijch step ho took. Other gymnastic 
exercises, I was told.InbL^n amployed with a view of 
fixing attention, and proate"|^irtnure regular sueces- 
siun of ideas. Thu ingenuity and aptness of the means 
used in this particular case s|X!ak eloquently of the 
spirit in which the work of regenerating these all but 
mindless fcUow-crcaturcs is undertaken. 

■ Tile series of exercises in the schoulroonuw .is termi¬ 
nated by the construction of words, and the addition of 
figures, by means of letters and figures out out and 
fixed nr small portions of wood. A word or a iiumberi 
being given by the master, the pupil pnieecded to select 
the letters nr figures, and place them in the order indica¬ 
tive of the word or number. I’liis lesson was executed 
with the same accuracy which hud characterised the 
various pror'eedings which it was my good fortune to wit¬ 
ness in this seliiMdrooin at Bieetre, and wliieK served to 
exeite within me a deep feeling of tliaukfiilness for the 
oiipurtuiiity 1 had enjoyed of bi>eoming practically ac¬ 
quainted with the system in operation. As eaeti suc¬ 
cessive and advancing demonstration was made Inifore 
me of the extent to wiiieli the senses and faculties of 
these idiots had ^ieen educated, 1 eoiild not avoid feel¬ 
ing a eorrcspondiiig increase of yie deligdit I at the first 
moment experienced in witnessing it siglit so intensely 
interesting and imiiortaiit. 

__ • _ 

THE AGE OE EUN. 

• 

Eveiiv age claims to liave a character of its own. This 
is the age of raiN'iiys and Jsiuularitics—a curious eoni- 
bination, which no one could have predicated in that 
very sober state of affairs twenty years ago. England 
is decidedly getting into a hurry. Wc have no time now 
to be grave. We must go ahead as fast as possible, and 
by all means keep ourselves latyrhing by tbe way. How 
did all this cogic about; is the fashion imported or indi¬ 
genous ? Arc other nations as busy in joke-making as 
wc are ? It is pleasing to know that they are, and tliat 
with a liberal hand they occasionally send us some of 
their own good tilings to laugh at. The caricature en¬ 
gravings at present stamped by the national taste to jmiss 
as laughable, afford aii instance. At’e used to rally the 
French upon their uaeonsciousuggjyafsthtS kind of hu¬ 
mour, and with great justiceifTOrthe utmost they could 
do to provoke cachinnation was to stick an enormously 
dlsproportioncd head, with distorted features, upon a 
Lilliputian body. The French, however, persevered, imd 
the coi^equence has been, tliat our own artists liave 
now adopted tbe idea. I do not know a single illus¬ 
trated book of the comic clas^of the present year in 
which it is not predominant. joke consists in the 
preternatural ugliness of the* face, and the impossible 
contortions of the limbs. Wc are exj^-ted to laugh at 
what in nature wc should turn dway from with ^ty^ 
loathing, or horror; and since it tV a joke, we do laugh 
at it with all our might. Some artists of course nay 
attention to the legitimate drollery of expression, atti¬ 
tude, and situation; but in general they ore satisfied 
with attempting to^rpass cacti other in hideousneis. 
The expression ‘ out of drawing ’ was formerly used in 


criticism, but as regards this dep.-irtmeiit of tiie fine 
arts, iuis now entirely obsolete. Indeed the less a cari¬ 
caturist knows about anatomy and physingnomy, the 
greater chance he has of arriving at distiii(Stlon. 

This, I need hardly say, is a mere peculiarity of the 
day, wliMi will probably be entirely exploded before 
another New Year; but fashion is perpetually working 
little miracles of the kind. Sometimes it affixes its 
stamp to a particular expression, which straightway 
passes currei^t as a jest, without possessing in itself the 
fointest meaning of one kind or other. There is one 
occurs to me jus{ now which, in London, I never knew 
to fail, in or out of the theatre. It is used os a reply to 
a request, or as a remark on some expressed wish or 
longing, and consists of the simple words, ‘ I wish you 
may get jtl* This talismanic sentence, whether pro¬ 
nounced m the street, in a private company, or on the 
stagA iiivariuhl 3 rqercutes*aiaugh, although the farce or 
song of whiedi it may have been the cuteh-word—if it 
really had any origin of the kind at all—exists no luiy^cr 
even in tradition. I select this one, however, merely 
because it has continued longer unimpaired in force 
than any other I remember. The Londoners are always 
catching up some saying fbom tlie stage, and repeating 
it long after its parentage is forgotten. It signifies 
notliing that the associations which conferred upon it its 
jocular character are lost, it continues to pass as a joke 
on its ovAi account. The instinct of imitation takes 
place of the perception of humour; and it circulates like 
the monosyllable ‘ha!’ in the philosqt>hiciiI game of 
‘ Forcing a Laugh.’ The reader knows tliat this is played 
by sending tlie supposititious fun round, gauntlet fa¬ 
shion, among the company; the leader beginning ' ha! ’ 
his neighbour instantaneously echoing *lial’ the next 
passing it to the next, and so on—‘ha! ha! ha! ha!’— 
till the result is a contiftious roar. 

Tlie Americans, we believe, are no great jokers with 
the pencil; hut there is a Icngtii and breadth alioitt 
their literary perpetrations altogether peculiar. The 
pliysii'al aspect of their eountry^eems to be reproduced 
in their drolleries, which have a eharaetcr of vnstness, 
wildness, and emptiness that baffics the imagination. 
A little book I have ray eyes upon just now—and which 
1 mean U' lay liands upon presently—attempts to civi¬ 
lise tliese gambols of the Infant Hercules into the 
walking pace of a ladies' school, it will give the‘jokes 
of the new world, forsooth, a European meaning! And 
why? Because there i.s no wit in them as they are 
popularly reported. Why, who cares about wit in a 
joke ? Whether is it wit, or tho want of it, I should be 
glad to know, that makes people laugh ? Cummciid 
me to the big American, who was so tall, that he was 
obliged to go up a ladder every morning to shave 
himself! There is no wit in that, I hoiio. It is a piece 
of sublime absurdity, as unadulterat ed as the Falls of 
Niagara, It sets the fancy at nouglit ns completely as 
when you attempt to grasp the idea of Lake Superior. 
Try tliut little book, and you will find tliat, by no 
nientei effort, cam you picture to yourself anything more 
than a millpond. Compare this joke with tbe hail of 
the young chinmey-xweep in Fleet Street to the gigantig 
barrister, ‘ I say, mister,' putting his black pews to his 
mouth, trumpet-fashiun, while ^lo turned his face to 
the zenith—‘ 1 say, mister, ain't it werry cold up there ?* 
This is good—but we can understand it. It is Euro¬ 
pean. « • 

‘ A farmer had a scythe so exceedingly sharp, that, 
having hung it upon the bough of a tree on a moon¬ 
light night, a poor man passing by had his leg cut off 
by its sliadow.^ This is given us a specimen of Ameri¬ 
can wit; but 1 say it is as genuine and iiumeosarablc a 
'.Toiiatlianisiii, ns the feat of the man who chased a flash 
'of greased lightning three tithes round a fluid ; or the 
rapidity of tlie gentleman’s gig, in which the ftiend, 
seeing the milestones so crowdod, inquired vniat chureli- 
yard they were passing Hirougb? Tho real wit, when 
it exists at all, belongs entirely to another world. The 
Americans were born too late to have ar^ of tlieir 
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own; it wa« aU used up by tbeir European ancestors. 
Take, for instance, a specimen quoted in the Uttlp book: 
--■* A man in Kentneky imitated tlie crowing of a cock 
so perfectly, and sometime.') indulged in the freak so 
early in tito morning, that upon one oiaiasion the snn in 
mktake rose two linurs before its proper time./' Tltis is 
only an imitation of a mistake that was made long ago 
by the identical sun—not to talW of any liigher anti¬ 
quity—and is much better related:— 

* Tsho, nh tako tbow- Iip» away, 

5'hat. sn sweetly wens fnrswurn: 

Atirt those eyes—the break of day— 

Liiihfs that do niijitefid ttte womS» 

Blit my kissos hrinjt affain— 

Beals of lovo, but Hiuled in rain! 

The little book 1 have alluded to is called * Trish Dia¬ 
monds,’ by John Sinith, late lecturer on cdiiqption .and 
geographical science.'* In this^of itstdf, tliere is a rich 
antithesis between the niotik and th#true, the (Save 
and the jocular; and the prolniae of fun thus conveyed 
in the titk-pugo is fulfilled in the book. But the title 
is better (by way of joke) than antitbeliieal; for it is 
morally impossible to ttiink of Mr John Smith as a lec¬ 
turer, or anytliing else in particular. There is a puzaling 
uncertainty, a poetical indistinctness, a shadowy mys¬ 
tery about UiC name, which beats Jonathan hollow. 
The nearest npprosich we can make to the identity of 
Mr .Tolin Smith, is to picture him as one of-the forty 
gentlemen who, in the pit of Drury l,anc theatre, 
were seen clapping on their h,ats, ami making for the 
doors from all quarters, when a voice was heard calling 
out nt one of tlic entrances, ‘ Mr Smith is wanted!’ 

The biwk is a cluster of brilliants, chiefly Irish, of old 
material, but shaped and polished by Mr Smith, and set 
in metal of liis own. sometimes genuine, and rarely witli 
much alloy. I do not sec, however, that his theory of 
Irish wit and Idiinders throws any now light upon the 
subject, or that the theory is at nil assisted by the dia¬ 
grams intended for its illustration. In these diagrams 
the English arrow (of thought) is seen fl 3 'iiig horizon¬ 
tally to the mark at the other side of the room ; the 
Scottish arrow turning cautiously round in the middle, 
as if to ascertain that it is in the right path, and 
then arriving at the same object; and the Irish arrow 
darting away diagonally, either to the upper or lower 
corner, and striking out a flash of wit in one, or an 
amusing blunder in another. Tliis proceeding of the 
Irish arrow, wo are told, is not caused solely by hurry 
or precipitation, hut likewise by an antipodean liabit of 
the people—a love of opposite extremes and contrasts, a 
delight in applying the contrary end of the telescope of 
thought. But this habit, in its application to blunders, 
is not national, but universal, and is ahrays the conse¬ 
quence of precipitation, or the acting or speaking with¬ 
out thought Speaking for iny^self, if I have two 
things in my hand, and am called on suddenly to drop 
one of them, I invariahli/ feel an inclination to drop the 
wrong one, and this is only corrected by the couiiter- 
liabit of thinking what I am about. The pnkiisilnsition 
to error here is caused by the thought instinctively fly¬ 
ing to the more valuable or needful object nt the same 
moment when the necessity presenl'a itself for dropping 
something. A gentleman 'stands by the Are, 'with an 
egg in one hand and hi» watch in the other, observing a 
saucepan. Suddenly the saucepan begins to boil, and, 
obeying the instinct of his anti-inathumatical nature, 
he pops his watch into it instead of *ihe egg. There is 
hotluiig out of the way in tltis, supposing him to be a 
person who does not attach rea.son to the boiling of eggs 
any' more than to other things; but '»’hcn he stands 
' tilth the egg in his hand, w'atching how his watch boils, 
the incident is taken out of the category of practical 
trails, and becomes a specimen of absence of mind. All, 
^htiwever, is set riglrt again by the conclusion. He 
’ holds tile egg in his hand for three minutes. I’his is the 


♦ Irish Illanianils; or a Theory of Iriah Wit and ntunders: onra- 
bfned with other klndi'od sulQf.cts. liy *Tohn Hmith, ona of the 
editors of thot Livorpool Mercury,' Sic. Chaionim and Uall. 


point of the jest, and we may laugh with a good con¬ 
science.' We oil blunder occasionally from want of 
thogghf, an$l. the Irishman more frequently than any 
of us, oiring iticrely to the quickness^ his temperament 
and his aversion to mental disciplirit'. The same quick¬ 
ness may lead hiin more frequently than other people 
to a witticism as well as to a bull; and in my opinion, 
his reacliin^ the one rather than the other is, in nine 
cases out of ten, the result of mere accident 

rThe following ai>ecimen of the antithesis in which 
the Irish are suy^osed to delight is not new, hut it is 
well worth repeating:— ' , 

An KngllHhTnan in never ltap]>y hat when Ijo 1ft ; 

A fkiptoimian ift never at home but whenXJ^uTabvtmd; 

An Iribbrnan In never at poaue be is liAbtinjt. 

1 shall now quote,- llAFtls of Mr Smith, an in¬ 
stance of precipitation of thought, which is the ue phis 
ultra of an Irisli hiilL ‘ A jovial, good-humo'dred, and 
industrious commercial traveller, a native of the Green 
Isle, though.he felt much fatigued by a hard day’s duty 
in a couritryj town, resolved, whilst enjoying his eveitr 
ing glass at the fireside of the inn, that, deep winter 
ns it was, he would mako an early stage in tlic morn¬ 
ing by a coach passing throii.gh the place, and which 
would reach his next sci'iie of business by Im'iikfast- 
time. lie named tliis project in presence of several 
of his brethren of the road, and gave orders to “ hoots” 
to call him just in time for the eoac.h, and no sooner, 
as he would make his toilet in tlie next town, where 
he slionld arrive hy daylight. Having paid his hill, 
and feeling that all was comfortably settle.l, he sat 
till rather a late hour in the warm room, where the 
fumes of a cigar or two from his neigh hours jirohahly 
contributed to liis dropping fast aslee]>. .Some of the 
party, taking advantage of his condition, iMirefidly 
blacked his faciL By and by he "'jecame wakeful 
enough, though still very drowsy, to find his way 
to lycd. In the iTiorni'iig “ boots” awoke liim exactly 
in time; and liastily huddling on.his clothes, he was 
soon All the coach, where, darkness lieing still around, 
he was soon again asleep. In a eouple of liours the 
co.ach pulled up nt the jnn, ami he -vras shown, in 
tlic gray light, and with candles still visible here and 
there, into the gloomy breakfast-rcKim, when, after 
g.aping and stretcldng, he took up a candle, that he 
might look at himself in the glass, and turn up the hair 
from his forehead, when, utterly astounded at the black 
and unknown visage he. there beheld, he shouted out' 
lustily, and in a tone of sudden alarm, “ Why, hy the 
powers, if boots hasn’t wakened the wrong man 

Gomment upon tliis would only spoil it. The ab¬ 
surdity is carried to a pitch of the sulilime whirl) it is 
pcriiaps impossible to sarpnss. Horace Walpole's fa¬ 
vourite bull, in which a nian is represented as hearing 
ill-will against his nurse for having cimnged him when 
a Child, may be said to confound personal identity in 
the s.amc way. Bn|; it want.s the suddenness which is 
the charm and the naturalness of the othiT. We think ■ 
of the Orfonl ’W;’ 3 ''fr. losing ourselves in its unfa¬ 
thomable depths; buV'c)a‘i.‘'jother gives us no time to 
think, but startles us at once into a shout of laughter, 
it is the suddenness, too, which makes it Irish ; fur in 
ixvint of fact a similar idea occurs in Don Quixote. An 
Irishman would be the lust iicrson in the world to talk 
nonsense, if he gave himself time to think: his li’ainders 
are always, and his ‘diamonds’ somctinius, the result of 
mere baste. t 

The English have usually been represented as bad" 
makers of bulls, hut no one can now say they don’t 
execute a vast variety of very funny sayings. Tlieir 
fun.'Sn fact, has become a staple article of literature; 
and on the whole—and here is the good feature in its 
charaeter—it is not a wicked, or a pOTsoiiul, or a bad- 
n)ind('d fun; it hn.s its faults, but, generally speaking, it 
is e.nlisted in the cause of what is estimable. With this 
tribute to its merits, however, I would take leave to 
hint that things are getting on nt tgri great a rate. The 
fun is getting so * flist and fiirioutl'’ tliat, like a steam- 
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engine wbi^ has loat Us governor, it Almost threatens 
to knook ttie whole Bpimratus of literature in pieces. 1 
hope our good friends the funny fellows will kindly 
took to this. Tl)fi worki should have i little repose 
fh the midst of itni^cnlar evolutions ; if it has not, 1 
fear it will ho found nine morning toon to have actually 
split its sides with laughing. 

able income. In tho course of a twenty years’ existence, 
it lias jiot only increased the museum to a great extent, 
superintended its removal to Uie castle of Christians- 
hnrg (jiart of which was lent to tliera hy the king), i 
and pnt the q^Iu into admirable order, but it has also | 
issued asories of very rare and important works relat- : 
iiig to till history of the north. These valuable works 1 
comprise about sixty volumes, which, without the la- ; 
hours of the society, would in all probability have never i 
been laid before the world, the iu»t of publication being 
greater fhail the profits of the sale. Amongst them 
are found — 1. The Historical Baga of Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, and Norway, in the Icelandic, Latin, and Danish 
tongues. 2. Tlie Jlytho-historical Saga of the North 
bofore the Ninth Century, in Icelandic and Danish. 3. 
Tlie Heroic Toem conceniing the Deeds and Death of 
King Rcgnar Lodbrog, in Danisli, Latin, and French. 

4. Tlie Historical Siiga of the Inhabitants of the Faroe 
IsIaiAls, in laelandie, Diinfih, Faroish, and German. 5. 
The Historiiial Saga of Iceland. Tw'o of the latest and 
most reniarlytble works issued qre, ‘ Tlie Historical 
Moiiiiincnts of Greenland,’ and ‘ American Antiquities ; 
or. Northern Writers on America before Columbus.’ 
Roth of them have thrown great light upon the history 
of the new continent ; and the latter has dearly proved 
tlint, long before the time of Colunibns, North America 

Imd Iht.ii discovi'red hy llio Greenlanders. 

'I'lie si#ietv is divided into sections ; as the Asiatic 
section, which is devoted to the investigation of the 
relations of Asia to ancient Beandinavia ; tlie Uiissian 
section, Xa. A special committee is diarged with the 
duty of attending to the increase and support of the 
museiim. 'I'lieir memoirs arc published in 1 lanisb, Ger¬ 
man. Crcnch, and English ; and a iicriodical, witli essays 
on the history, areha!oIog 3 ’, and pliilology of the north, 
is iilio issued. Tlieso publications are for the most part i 
only .accessible to the le.ariiPd. lint in order to keep i 
alive the interest of tho people in antiquarian matters, | 
tliej' li.avi! proceeded to issue short [lopular piqiers on 
sndi siibjeets. Tlie eoiisequenue is, that additions to ' 
the mu.seum are eontinnalt}' pifiiring in from all parts , 
of tlio eoinitry ; and as the names i>f tli<‘ donors are 1 
imblislied in the ofiieial gazette, tho public is made nc- ! 
qiiamted witli tbe progress of tlie institution, and with 
tiiose wlio are interesting tliemselves in it. The eollec- 
timi lias thus become very important. CoTibidtring, | 
however, that it is but twenty years since its forma- , 
tuni, during which tipie not hal? tlic harrows in Den- j 
mark havi! Ihicii opened, and that the extensive ino- 
ras.ses and bogs are depositories of antiquities whieli in ' 
u tlious.aiid places have not been liisturbed by the sp.ade ' 
imd plongli, we may readily infer that great rieiies have 
yet to be added. No doubt many, very many valuable 
pieces of antiquity liave been now irroexiverably lost, but 
eertainly, during the forty years’ existence of the mu¬ 
seum, an astonishing iiumlMw of gold crowns, rings for 
the head, arms, and fingers, &c. have lieen brought to 
light. aSnme of these gol i articles contain more tlian a 
pound of pure gold, Wbolc chests of amber ornaments 
li.ivo been brnnght together; and one discovery alone 
in Jutland produced 3400 pieces of amber, pearls, and 
other objects. * 

'rhe museum is arranged in historical order. It nom- 
meiices with tilings of the Age oT Stone — ^wheii the Senu- 
dinaviansVere yet ignorant of metal; when they slew 
their game with stgnes./clled trees, planed them, sawud 
them, and bored them with stones; when a stone served 
for a razor, for ornaments, and instruments of war. 
Man}' of these stone articles have heeti wrought with a 
labour truly wonderful. Knives, with handles 'richly . 
adorned, and with kcenly-sharp edges; arrow-heads, 

' incomprehensibly thin and fine—these were tlie result 
of an art which the ancient artists in stone practised 
with ease, but which is lost to us. An antiquarian, 
friend of mine told me lie had offered a sum of monej' 
to a stone-cutter to make him an arrow-liood in the old 
style out of a piece of flint, but it could not he done. , 
It is surprising that they do not obtain wmaii from 

MUvSEUM AT COrENlIAGEN. • 

[Hfr Kolil, whose tour in nn<At Britain noticed some time 

na*t^ies reouiftly published his Tntveis in Denmark. IBs vnlunies 
,, ' tt hi prolKiblymit be deemed of sutHeient interest to the Knvlish 
jiiililhi to to he translated ; neveithelcas there is a 

Kotid de.sl of informal'' ^jtrattered through them. The following is 
on nliridgiiient ol ono of Hfflhjjiiipteni^ 

The inuseum of NortherrOWRiquities at Copenhagi'ii 
is one of the most remarkable museums in the world ; 
and indeed it may he called uniiyie in its .'lass, if we 
' cimsider the riclmess of its stores. Since it was founded 

1 in 1807, there liave been formi'd several shnilar nui- 
ieums in Hlecklenburg, Stockholm, ChrietiS.na, and by 
private per.sons in Seundinavia ; but all these eolleetioiis 
are poor in eonqiarison until the one at Copenhagen. It 
reflects pri'at credit on the Danes, that they should have* 
ta’ien the lead of the European nations in the inves- 
1 titration of local antiquities. It is perhajis to be attri- 
’ huted, however, to the circumstance of tlieir being a 
; nation much devoted to historical and legendary lore. 

1 as well as lu the f.ict, that primitive tiine^are imicli 
, nearer to them than to any otlier civilised iiuoidc. It is 
' inauilisl, from the utensils of stone discovercil here and 
; tiiere in Italy, (Irccee, Spain, Xc. that in these lands 
j also dwelt Irirhsirians. unacquainted with tlie use of 
metals, who made stone instruments serve their piir- 
jioses. lint diq^itlcHs metals were introduced mucli 
(‘.irlier in tlie soutli. and therefore fewer stone iinple- 
ments would he eonimitted to the ditidies and morasses 
for pn-servation ; ami ulicn found, auidi ’•iide tifliigs 
would h.t little esteemed, and therefore destroyed. 

Then! have existed in Denmark for more than a 
hundred years societies for the study of Jlanish his¬ 
tory. The society for tli? cultivation of nortliern 
history and languages was founded in 1744. From a 
member of tin.' sianety, tlu? librarian, Nyernp, a man 
well known for bis liistorie.al and literary writings, first 
jiroceedcd tlie idea of a national museum, and lie was 
soon joi.ied bj' Ttisluip Aliiiiter. J5y the exertions of 
; liese two men, the attention of tho public was directed 
to the old barrows (tumuli) and tlieir neglected con¬ 
tents. IVoplu began to colleef, to dig, and to preserve. 
The studentsI)f flic cstablishinent founded by (ihri.^tian 
IV. were aroused to a sense of the value of antiquities 
by Nyeruji ; and wlieii tliuy were afterwards scattered 
over the country, they took along with them a love of 
such things, and were useful in getting together a great 
number of objects. At Iciigth a royal uumniission issued, 
with the design of preserving all iiofthern autiqiiities in 
]>mmark,*uud a correspotidcnce wagjgiitated into with 
learned men, clergymen, sa^iaWftm^ers, &c. inviting 
them to fonvard iiitciligence in' any ancient reinaiiis 
that had been found, and, if possible, the objects them¬ 
selves. Formal instructions were drawn up, printed, 
and clroulated, to carry out the purposes of the com- 
niissioi^ and ttie government lent its aid, by adopting 
other judicious measures, particularly hy notifying that 
tlie discoverer of any antiquities in gold and silver 
would be paid the value of the*metal, notwitlistauding 
they belonged by law to the Icing. Dther indefatigable 
antiquarian^ trod in the footsteps of Nyerup, and in 
1825 the Royal Hociety for Aiicj(i;nt.*lVril!lng8 wa# in¬ 
corporated, which took the museum under its proteetioni* 
The activity of this society has been nijpst. laudable. Its 
influence has not only been felt in all ^candinaviik but 
all through tlie northern extremity of the earth—Russia, 
Great Biitiun, Norihom Germany, the Netliertands, and 
North America. Members of it, learned and inRaeutial 
men, ^sidc inidl tlRse countries, and it has a consider- 
• 
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some country where the nrt ie still in being, at least to 
show them what the mode of working is. It suj'prises 
me also that engravings are not made of the must 
remarkable barrows, since there arc many which, when 
engraved, would form very suitable orniuncnts for the 
museum. There need be no fear of such a f illcctiun 
of drawings looking uniform and monotonony, for the 
difference of situation and acconrpaniments would pre¬ 
vent this. On<t lies in the shade of noble beeches, an¬ 
other on tiic shore of a fiord, a third on a wild desolate 
heath, a fourtli on the summit of a hilly fidge: some¬ 
times a village church stands between two, sometimes 
one is planted round with gigantic stuiics. 

A great part of the earth’s inhabitants are yet in the 
Age of iStoiie, and we are here permitted to compare 
the proiluctions of to-day in that line with ancient speci¬ 
mens. We SIM! here the workmanship of tlte Green¬ 
landers, of the South-Sea Islan(k!r8, and of the American 
Indians; and it is really rel.iarkable wliat simil&rity 
prevails ttironghout between these and the, Scandina¬ 
vian productions. Two thousand years, ffT two thou¬ 
sand miles, might B<;paratc the labourers, still tlierc is 
extremely little diderence to be perceived between the 
vessels and implements of trade in shape, use, or make. 
'J'liey all seem to be turned out of the same workshop. 
Of some objects the visitor sees complete suites, us well 
as a great number of varieties of the same class grouped 
together. For inskmcM.', there are hundreds of'hatchets 
small and large cut out of flint, serpentine, porphyry, and 
other minerals. There are also arrows and darts of all 
sizes, and shaped, and material. Wc are likewise sliown 
I suites of things in various stages of manufacture. Thus 
wc see the block of flint out of wliicli n tittle oblong 
fragment has been splintered to form the he.ad of a 
, lance. One sees the surface whence it has been taken, 
the fragment itself, tlio instrument inflicting the blow 
by which the severance was cff«!ted. Then we are 
shown such a fragment upon which the workman h.as 
bestowed some labour, but only half-eonipleted his 
work ; then a perfect lance-heud; and lastly, one that 
has been used in battik or in the cliase, and has got 
damaged. There are the grindstones upon wliich the 
points of arrows and the edge of hatchets have lieen 
sharpened. There are many long fragments or chips of 
flint which are very remarkable. They are often quite 
tliin, 'an inch broad, and six or seven incites long. 
They look exactly as if they had been cut away with a 
knife wlieu the stone was soft; for they arc somewhat 
bent, like chips of wood. Yet connoisseurs ailirni they 
were separated by a blow from the parent block. Still, 
the uninitiated, when they find notiiing of the sort cun 
now-a-days be done, are sceptical. 

After the relics in stone, those in bronze and copr>cr, 
with which some rooms an; occupied, (»te,ii the atten¬ 
tion. Copper and gold are the metals which have been 
almost everywhere first discovered. They arc both 
more easily obtained, melted, and worked than silver, 
iron, and other ores> There is here a very ertraor- 
dinnry number of bronze swords, poniards, axes, rings, 
cliains, bttckks, saws, drinking utensi|s, spoons, scales, 
and other things, of which the xeatneas, taste, and 
beauty of the workmanship arc quite astonishing. 

It has been said that civilisation smooths away all 
peculiarities from different races, and that all nations 
are becoming more and more alike. In support of this 
position, it is usual to cate the jinifc^mity of dress and 
other matters that is cxtending< year by year, so that 
people of different nations are not distinguishable ft'om 
external appearance. The old national enstumes are dis- 
.appearing from all nooks and corners of the world, and 
one sees the same kind pf coats, waistcoats, and cyavats, 
the same famitnro, and sirailarly-disjxMcd rooms, wher¬ 
ever we go! and no wonder, wlicn we consider the great 
•and ready intercourse which the world now enjoys. In 
this northen. museum, however, we learn that even 
in the old times there was such a universal fashion in 
.Europe in many things, as there is now in clothes and 
(brniture. <Tbe old bronze swords and poniards, for in¬ 


stance, which are dug up in the north, have precisdy 
the saii'e form and ornaments which are found in 
'Thraoeiind Macedonia, or in the harrows of Troy. It 
might he thought that the IVojan^nd Scandinavian 
weapons liad been executed by the,wne person, so strong 
is the similarity. Now, this is remarkable, when one re¬ 
members the few roads and means of intercourse which 
Europe then possessed. They show in this museum 
a round and artistically-wroiight shield of bronze, 
winch gives n very high idea of the skill of the old 
smiths. Perhaps Mt may have inspired some ancient 
scald, as the shield of Achilles did Homer. The baraows 
which were erected on the shore of the IIell«spont to" 
Hector and Ajax, are exactly lite Ji*f-uarrows which 
commemorate Odin, Thor, anA^bther Scandinavian 
heroes. Such thing»<^lWof.5t’seems to mCj that the 
European nations had ioYmerly a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance witli each other than wc usually allow them; 
and this intercourse generated a uniformity in the spirit 
of the age. 

It is impossible to say in what century stone-work 
gave way to copper and bronze. No doubt there was 
a period when all were used—a kind of transition 
flge. Many learned men believe that shortly before the 
birth of Ohrist there was an emigration from the south 
to the north, and that the use of iron then became 
known. We sec here bronze implements which have 
been cdge<l with iron, as if it were something costly— 
a bronze dageer, for instance, fortifierl with an iron 
edge; a brenze hatchet, to which a rim of iron has been 
riveted, &c. There arc many specimens of iron imple¬ 
ments from heathen times. The want of silver articles 
is soinewliat strange, when the collection is su rich in : 
gold. I 

I was particularly interested with the rnnestaves and 
other old runic writings, of which so tn.any have been 
discovered in various enuntries. A French gentleman, 
who lately published i work on the Germans, makes 
himself merry with that nation for tracing out, as they 
(•oncerve, evidence of a derivation from them amongst 
all other people in the world. The Gascons, Burgun¬ 
dians, (utd Spaniards, are, attempted to be shown to 
have German blood, and the mountaineers of Grim 
Tartary and the Caucasus arc supposed to have marks 
of a common origin in their light hair; whilst to the 
inhabitants of the country about the African Atlas, the 
Germans stretch out u hand of brotherhood, because they 
are considered descendants of the Vandals. The Sla¬ 
vonians, inspired by nationality in the same way, detect 
Slavonii! names amongst the villages of Germany, find 
Slavonic names of cities in Italy, luid delight themselves 
with tlie old alphabet—the far-famed Testament of 
Rheims. The Scandinavians do the same thing with 
reference to their runes and other northern monuments; 
and from this zealous patriotism liistory has derived 
much advantage. Not only in all parts of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmgrk, not only in Northern Germany, 
Iceland, and G reenland, but also on many rocks of North 
America, lia\^,"!Wr 2 ;._carvings been discovered, copied, 
and interpreted. It is "fiA-.i that the interpreters have 
occosioiuilly quarrels with tlie naturalists, ^ause these 
latter attribute to diluvial scratching what the former 
take to be runes. However, in most instances the anti¬ 
quarians have carried tlie day. Even Italy has not been 
an unproductive country for runes and Scandinavian re¬ 
mains. A manuscript of the ninth century has been found 
in Naples, in which the northern deities, particularly 
Odin and Frcia, are represented ; and what is very re¬ 
markable, a line of scribbled signs, which some inspec¬ 
tors declare to be runic, have been discovered round the 
bod}S>and back of* thcelion in Bt Mark's Place, Venice. 

^ cast of these characters is in the museum; some of 
them have been deciphered, but others are porfcotly 
unintelligible. It is to this day an enigma liow the 
signs got upon the lion's body. 

Large as the museum is, it is rapidly^ inoreasing. 
Seven hundred new specimens we^ sent in one year 
lately, but four hundred or five huno^red per annum is 
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the average*rate of increase. So gplondid a collection 
ooiild only be formed Mrhero an active spirit ofi^atriot- 
ism is stirring amongst tiio people. Their _love^,of tlieir 
Country and of nn^nt things is manifcsteli in the shops, 
ti’herc the bookaellaiB deal largely in Swedish, Danish, 
and Norwegian llterotlire; and there are many cstablish- 
_ nients for the sale of antiquities—old cariosity shops. 

OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

T»:ius is a skeleton in every house-ssomething secretly 
torpienting^so says the Italian proverb; and we can 
well bcliegyt. Our skeleton consists in the supposed 
obligation to T8 ImI all the letters wliich the postman so 
obligingly brings us rtwjj^momjug—on Monday twice 
as many as on any otheruajj* 

Wliat are aU these letters about ? On the same prin¬ 
ciple that father confessors are lizard to siiy that they 
do not remember one w ord out of a whole day’s self^ 

U |<;cu.satury depositions, we can scaretdy givc^my reason¬ 
able luicount of these epistolary revelations. Some are 
I modestly asking questions which it would require a sit- 
I ting magistrate or a Highland oracle to answer. Som* 

{ are abusing us as cverytliing that is bad, because, as it 
I would seem, we dare to think differently from their 
■ learned writers on subjects of great pulilic concern ; as, 
for example, because in the fifteenth Hue of page seven 
' in a late number we liad the audacity tcb spell color 
. colour; or Isieanse, in spiaiking lately of a certain brown 
I bultcrily, wx; said it had eight legs instead of six. No 
I one but an idiot, they tell us, I'ould have made such 
mihlakes, and they would advise us to go back to 
school! How Ijpppy the writers of these ‘ ticklers ’ 
must be after dropping them into the letter-lwx! In 
contrast with these snappish ailH generally anonymous 
corrc‘sp<)udents, we would place those who, writiiigVitli 
temper, are not afraid to append their names to,their 
BiiggesTod corrections. Of this latter class the following 
is an agreeable speedmen: — 

* Ih'c. 25, 1040. 

. GENT 1 .KMKN—I have just read u paper in the 147th 
No. of yonr J..iirual, “ Wlflmsicalities of tlie Electric 
Telegraph.” You xvill |;icrh:ii)S excuse my directing your 
attention to that portion of the article which is quoted 
from “ the Olobe,” stating that the small birds whicli 
frequently congregate on the wires receive shocks when 
the instruments are in action. Tliis is the common opi¬ 
nion, but iillujr me to suggest,\bat it is necessary that 
tlic Wd form a part of the circuit, or it cannot be acted 
upon by the electricity. In our system of wires, the 
current passes from terminus to terminus along 
wire, and returns by tlie earth. If we attach the most 
didieate galvanometer to a wire along xvliich the current 
is made to pass, no cffeiit is observed till wc also connect 
it with the earth, and complete the circuit. Thus no bird 
can receive a shock, unless it is tal),-fta«igh to stand on 
the ground and touch the ; and even if sucli a 
monster were to attempt experimenting, the feathers of 
its head, and even the horny skin of its feet, would 
not act as conductor^ unless well wetted. 

* I have the iDS{)cction of above two hundred and thirty 
miles oi line, or more than one thousand miles of wire, 
and 1 never saw any effect of the kind, nor have any of 
our staff on other lines. Bird8,Aowever, are frequently 
found dead under the wires. 1 liavo seen a xving hang¬ 
ing on them, and on scordhing, have discovered its 
owner on the grass below. Our men have frequently 
seen partridges fly across and kill thflmselves, notsby a 
shock of electricity, but by atriking tlicmselvcs forcibly* 
against tliem. I am sure that your well-known anxiety* 
; to afford the most correct information on the salyectB 
i which you notice, will afford me an excuse for thus 
; trespassing on your patieucc. 

* Between Norw^j^ and Yarmouth I liave often seen 
! two hundred or rntm sand martens on a wire whilst the 


instrument has been in action, sitting as contentedly as 
possible i in fact the wires are a very favourite porch 
fur these birds. During thunder-storms, even on short 
lines, the needles ore violently affected, and the bells 
ring incessantly. 

‘ AnoBier very general but erroneous idea, even among 
the lictt« order of folks, is, that the humming iEolian 
harp-like efl'ect of the wind on the suspend^ wire is 
caused by the “ messages passing.” Some even say they 
can tell when a train is coming by the noise. 

* Ui) bll long lines some iuconvenicnce as experienced 
by an oixiasional deflection of the needles, which change 
from left to riglft rapidly, and firequently perhaps four 
times in ten minutes. At first sight, it would seem to 
be merely the eficct of an atmospheric current of elec¬ 
tricity passing along the wires from the clouds to the 
earth, anti vice versa; but there are many cases whicli 
cannot lie explajpcd oiiAhis theory. No effect seems to 
tak? place unless the wHe is connected at each end 
with tlie earth. 

‘ At Derbj^ we have four lines, prhich diverge respec¬ 
tively to Normanton, Lincoln, Rugby, and Bii'miiigliani. 
In forty-nine cases out of fifty, if the first two instru¬ 
ments are deflected to the right, the last two point to 
the lejl ; sometimes all are alike. The left-hand end of 
the galvanometer coil is in each instrument connected 
with the suspended wire, tlie right-liiind end with the 
ciirth, solthat a similar current passing along each wire 
would cause all the needles to point one way. And wliy, 
then, do they move in pairs so generally ?—I am, &c. 

11. S. CirLUEV.’ 

Tlie next class of contributors arc poets, and they are 
the most numerous of all. No one Wt the editor of a 
literary periodical can have the slightest idea of tlio 
number of persons who write, or suppose they write, 
verses. One day wheimvc iiave time, we mean to do jus¬ 
tice to this meritorious order of geniuses, by presenting 
s])cciiiiens of tlicir claims to iinniortality. We shall not 
have more tliaii a hundredweight of note-papers to look 
over. Meanwhile, to bo serious, wo would earnestly dis¬ 
commend the too prevalent priRrticc of wasting time in 
versifleation, in which mcdiucrlt v is not only intolerable, 
but profitless. 

('out n outers of prose are not a large body, and their 
aims are usually less romantic than poets, and coiuu 
nearer the kind of niatcriai wo require. A few wtitings 
arc good, some arc bud, but the pciimaiisiiip of many is 
so confused, that we really are not ablu to read or give 
any opinion on them. This leads us to impart some 
advices-editorial, worth their wciglit in gold, to all aspi¬ 
rant contributors. They are these:—Write in a large 
round hand, and only on one side of the paper. Inscribe 
your name and address on every article. Don't expect 
the article to bo returned, if unsuitable, because to send 
buck furmuUy all the papers forwarded, would occui>y a 
most unreasonable juirtioii of time. If you wish to 
preserve what you liave written, keep a copy. By at¬ 
tending to these rules, yi'u will greatly oblige not only 
us, but all editors whatsoever. The thing that worries 
the unfortunate race towliieh we belong, arc the nume¬ 
rous letters lequestiiig the return of papers of which 
they have no recollection, and which are lust amongst 
a mass of cxmtributiuns put aside as unsuitable. 

We have pleasure in stating*a somewhat curious cir¬ 
cumstance connected with prose uontributions. Apart 
from the papers of |iro%aed female writers, considerably 
more articles suitable ffor our purpose arc contributeil 
by ladies in Ireland tlian in England; xrhile very few 
of any kind are sent by ladies in Scotland. It may add 
interest to this unexpected announcement to state, that- 
the greater number of tlie Irish ladies who furnish ae- 
' ceptable contributions are either the wives or daughters 
of clergymen of the established church. It is at any 
rate a strange fiict, that a number of these pages arc* 
filled with material from_ beyond the Shannon. 

The last class of contributors whom we need mention, 
are persons of both sexes who sympaUiise in our eft'urts, 
at social melioration, and hand us occouirts of what 
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they or othOra about them are doiiiK in the same cause, evening -by congratulating us upon our prospects, en- 
Somc of the letters of these jiarties are exctfediugly in- rolling Viiuiself as a member, and presenting ten volumes 
teresting, for they reveal the breadth and depth of the of usefhl woiiks to the society. The report was then 
operations now in progress for cultivating hitherto read, by which it apiiears that we b*?ve, during tite last 
i waste and neglected iiitelleet. niey also often show twelve months, nearly doubled members, together 
! how much giaid raav Iks done by only a smaf^'saeriflee with the number of our books: that we are at present in 
of time, trouble, and means. -The followii\g extract good working order, and bid fair to gain tl»e respect and, 

^V-om a letter, received a few days ago from a gentleman pwd wishes (for wd we do not ask, except in books; as 

in Chester, will convey an idea of this species of ac- it is a maxim with us to create as far as possiblu in 
tivityyoung men a feeling of self-deiwndeiice) of the iii- 
i’he writer begins by asking the gift ot any spoiled fluential portion <S' our neighbours. A nuniber of bdoks 
copy of a work on mathematics, in or^er to give it to a were then formally jiresented to the society, among wiiich , 

poor lad wliom he has gratuitously taught, and inspired were two volumes, strongly bound, of •^i-^liers’s In- “ 

with a thirst for knowledge. As an argument in favour formation for the People j" “ Life ojtll. EJtns i” “ Walker's 
of his claim, be goes on to say,‘During the whole of Dictionary;” “Crosses Infa^’ittual Calculator,” &c. 
last winter I gave gratuitous instruction to as tnany of According to the pl.mlfdown, the meeting was tlien ■ 
the excavators employed in the formation or the rail- addressed by several young men, members of the 
wavs in the vicinity as cho^ lo avail'themselves,of it. society, who, apparently to the satisfaiition of the audi- j 
Tlic average nightly attei)danc.e was abdut fifty; and enee, made up in zefd what they lacked iu exiasrience. ; 
during that period three hundred men, the greater Mr Stamper, the Independent minister, very kindly ! 
number of whom weve in n sta^ of entise nieutul des- patronised 'US, by siwaking for about ton minutes dm - 
titution, received elementary instruction. 'I’lio whole ing the latter part of the evening. At a quarter to ten'' 

] of tluiiii learned to rend and write; many acquired o’clock we broke up; most of the young, and indeed 
I also the elements of arithmetic; and neatly fifty of many of the older folks, declaring they had not si>cnt 
them, among whom was the young man almve referred so pleasant an evening for a lung time. \Vc have at ; 
to, made so great a proficiency, as to justify the hope the present time eight or ten pt;rsons to propose as 
that it would have « decidedly Iwneflcial influeius* on membi'rs, all shopmen; a likelihood of getting a suitable i 

tbeiv future career. I may aaid, as another result of my room iu the Town-Hall for a cotistancy; with other ad- i 

labour of love, equally gratifying, that thirty-five men, vantages too tedious to mention; and all througli what j 

previously very, intemperate dnd dissolute characters, we can mtist justly say the impetus given to us. jii.-it in 

took die pledge of total abstinence. J have oeeasioiially the nick of time, by your insertion of that account; | 

presented copies of your htatks to individuals wlio I for you must know that your Jounial is well cireulated 

supposed would value Iticm; but as my means are in I’.xbridge. That it may long continue to lioni'isli, j 

limited,’ &e. A copy of the book was sent. and be the means of stirring up the .same sjurit whicli j 

Tlie following letter from a young man, the librarian it lias done among my ftliow-inembera, is the sincere ] 

of It Self-Inipruvement Society at Uxbridge, speaks for W’iali of E. Acstin, LihruriaSt to tliv^ Sm ii ti/.’ j 

ilcolf. t >f the necessity for instituting societies of the above , 

‘ SiB— Some few weeks ago you {inserted in yoim natpre, and, above all, for teaching people to read works j 
.Touriial a short account of the Uxbridge Young Men’s of even an ordinary di-scription. we have an examidi; iu | 
Improvement Society ;„that insertion has conferred a the f.illowing communication from a ladj’in jNorwich: | 

benefit upon that society wliiidi the momhers will not ‘ I have been asked to-day, by a member of a District ' 

j soon forget, and for which, lacking more suitable means, 'V isiting Society in tins icty, whether you publish any , j 
I we now most respectfully and sincerely tender you our serial tracts calniilatcd for a lower grade of intellect j 
j grateful iic.kuuwledgmeiits. Wilbin a very short time than your " Useful and Entertaining SIisecUany.” Sly ;i 
1 of the imblicity thus given to our protasediiigs, avc re- friend say-s, that in all the houses of the pmir be- '! 
j ceivei'l a number of letters from different parts of the longing to lier society (a eongregatioiial one) 1 should 
country in reference to that account; some congratu- either find your Miscellany lent to or read to the poor, , 
lating us tHKiti our prosjiects, some inquiring for our but that often there come numbers wbicli they c<annut 
! rules, and further particulars ; whilst, in two or three uiulcrstaiid ; and she wrisbes you could put forth a/oiee;' 

{ instaiici's, there were offers of assistance, in the shape series. J know tnueli of, the poor in the country, and I , 

: of Jamdon and other newspapers, to tie sent a day or have lung thought that a light inaguzint, with a little I 
two after publication by the post. And liere 1 would natural history, domestic niaiiagement. anecdote, sober | 
state that, by a cTirious coincideiiee, one of our mciiihers poetry, and plain-sense niurality, w'ould be a treasure ! 
had a West Indian paper sent him a few days back, fwinany a fireside. I have vainly endeavoured to per¬ 
il! which he saw an account of his own society, as suade biHjksellurs that such a work is wanted. The 
copied verbatim from your Journal, altbougli the person only one wdio saw the want would not join me, because 
who sent it had no knowledge of his being a member, it required canvassers. Tray think of this. I fear, or 
These things, sir, you may rest assured, did nVit pass hope, your iifi^cctuol Scotch Inhnm'urs are not aware 
unheeded by us—-they stirred up the feelings of the of the appaUuT|r‘tgwS*;;;Me of our farm-servants. Our 
coldest hearted; wo one and all felt it would be a artisans are rising; buf utas for the condition of our 
; shame and disgrace, indeed a lasting stigma uiwm us, peasantry I I’liey seem to have no one to stir them up, 

I if, after liaving been thus honoured by and through nor can they stir up Uiemselves.’ 

your means, we did n«t strive with all our might to Tlie suggestion to write and publish a scries of tracts 
render ourselves every way worthy of that lionour. in language suitable to a child-liko understanding, with 
* A geinarai meeting of the members was at once called, a view to tlie instruction of English peasantry, is no 
I at which it was resolved to have Due rules printed, a doubt humane, but, like many other good ideas, it is 
i copy of which I have taken tifb liberty of forwarding impracticable as a ma'-tcr of private enterfirise. No 
I for your inspection. A public tea-meeting was next peasantry, we fear, not cveotiiose of Scotland, buy books 
I resolved upon, to be held on Tuesday, October G, and of general instraetion or amusement; and if the truth 
I wbtuh, by the kindness of some persons in authority, mnrt be told, the,lower classes, so c^ed, in towns, buy 
wTi were enabled to hold in a large room over the mar-, jiomy as little. It ii quite a mistake to suppose that 
kct-plaee; for you must know, sir, however large we^ the humbler order of manual labourers buy our sheets, 
may appear in print, we have at present but a small In vain do we try to reach them with our literature; 

• room to meet in. Fifty-five persons sat down to tea, in vain cheapen tracts to tlie verge of being noii-pro- 
which wc begun and finished by singing a verse of ductive. 'Hiere are of course exceptions to the rule; 
thanksgiving. After tea, a public meeting was held, at tiut the fact is well know'u to houkstdlcrs, that it is the 

• which R. Wilkinson, Ksq. a gciitlenian well known in belter class of tradesmen, and mid''Je classes of {leoplo 
the town, liresidcd, and eomnicnoed the business tile generally, who buy nearly all th/ cheap publications 
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wlvHtsoever. ” That this is not altogether owiu£ to an 
indis|)OBition on the part of the operative closes to 
possess tlieniselvcs of these publications, but is in a 
^•at measure a ('.o^equcnce of existing luwi ineffective 
prouesses of distribi^i^, wo shall afterwards attempt to 
allow iu a separate aruele on the subject. 


THE DOG OF BRUSSELS. 

T)uks the render love dogs f If he does not, let him slcip 
tliis'artiide, for with the dog-hater I Mlive no sympathy. 
Buttfo sonie*one, inethinks, the question will bring back 
I tlie rcnicinjjj ^ie e of his own faithful Dash, whose de- 
; light on theuftikimDortatit day of partridge-shooting 
i WHS not less evidenr^fhau that of his ninstcr. Or 
I perhaps some single gof.1''uo4g*s«'ho would yet be 
I f.ir from willing to eJass hinAtlf among the fraternity 
i of old bachelors, will give a kindly glance at tlie little 
rnugli wire-haired Scotcli terrier, his eonstant companion 
by night and day. A mother, too, may look witii kiiul- 
; iE‘ss at tlie old Klculieim spaniel, wliicli, averse to the 
. Stresses of strangers, and diseoiiragiiig too great famili¬ 
arity from tile seniors of tlie family, will patiently endure 
the closest hugging from her baby laiy, and return with 
gentlest ltiv<> the soniuwliat rougli and teasing fondness 
of the elder ureliins. How well does site reiiieniber 


‘Ay,’ said the old woman, ‘niadamc may caress him 
now wjith safety, as he is nut on the spui.' 

‘IVliat spot?' I inquired ; and in reply she told me the 
following uiicedute. ‘In the revolutionary army that 
assembled to oppose the Dutch, who invaded our city 
ill the iiimith of Septemlier 1830, was a young French 
oIBeer, vAo, wherever he went, was followed by the 
dug you see. The piuir lad was in the thickest of the 
fighting on the fatal 2Ist, and fell, covered with wounds, 
on a spot which I will show you.’ 

She led mfi towards the centre of tho court, but the 
dug went liefore, and lay down near a smooth stone, 
looking up at us with an expression of fierce defiance in 
his eyes. 

‘Ah, poor fellow!’ said the old lady, ‘we’re noj going 
to disturb you. Don’t go near him, niudame, while he's 
there. ’Hint was tho spot where his master’s dead iiody 
lay, and he sat beside ilf licking the bleeding wounds. 
At Rngth k: was romuAid for burial, but the dog 
followed it, and stayed for three days iicsiiio the grave. 
At tile end that time he rcUimcd here, and lay 
down where you sop Him now, growling savagely, and 
attiuikiiig any one who tried to dislodge Iiiiii. Some of 
the ]K;opie about beat him with sticks, and drove him 
away; tlic next day he returned, but was again cruelly 
hniifcd oiT. When be ciiiiic back for the tliird time, he 


the liny wlien her wild rosy-elieoked l‘'riink, eiiiiuici- was worn to a skpletmi from fatigue and Inuigor, and 
, pated from the control of his teacdier, whom he some- looked iis^f he would never rise again from his master's 
, wliat disreH]H*etfuIly designat'd a ‘slie-governess,’ in hU deatii-place. My liiisband and 1 iiad gone away fur a 
; tlie iiidependent inanliiicss of bis eigtilli susmner and wiiile, or we w^ould not have sufl'ered tlie creature to be 
, first (lulli jiie’Kct, ran down to the river to fish for min- ill-treated; but one of tlie directors,* who is a very 
iiow-i. Ills only eonipaiiioi) was tlie brave Newfound- Immune man, chanced to pass by just as a rabble of 
l.iii'lcr, N'.'jitime, wliieli sat gravely on the bank, wiiteli- liovs were preparing once more to torture tlie pour 
ing witb a pliilosophie eye the jinigress of liis loimg faitliful dog. lie immediately dispersed them, and hav- 
; master’s sport. Kuddeidy tliu boy leant over tlie bank, ing inquired into the circunistanees coiinee.ted witli the 
■ tlie treaclierous«od gave way, and tin! bnglit curly animal, he ordered th#t he should never be molested; 
lead was plunged beneath the waters. It was liut that tile kennel wliieli you see sliould be built for liini; 
for a iiiomeiit; for wbeii tlie terfilied herdsman, wlmin and procured a sm.all sum to be allowed weekly for ids 
the ebild's wild sereuui In'll] drawn to tile spot, came inainU'iiaiiei'. He soon recovered his streiigtli, and j ou 
up, lie saw tlie boy’s dress tightly grasped in JJep- may see by ids appeuriiiiee tlia^. he is taken goi«l eani 
tune’s powerful jaws, and the dog’s massive fore-feet of. Indeed lie is well known in tiic town ; and the 
firmly planted on tlie bank^i.’hore lii.s iiiaster’.s cliild little masters and misses tliat play in tlie park delight 
was soon laid in safety. Poor Neptune is now old and in hriiiging him sweet cukes, of wliieh lie is very fond, 
i feeble; till' most he c.'in do is to erawloii afiiie day from liowevci, tliey know very well that althnugli he is as 
• Ids nook near me kitchen fire to the sunny step liefore gentle as a lamb while he is walking up and down, tliey 
' the liall-door. Tliere he lies, certain tliat bis mistress must never attempt to toucii 1dm when lying hii his 
I and lier daughters H'ill never p;iss him liy without he- cliuseti s|iot, from widcli, indeed, lie never stirs in any 
I stowing a gentle pat on his lieiui, and a bit of soft cake, direction farther tlian about aliniidreil yards. Many of 
wliieli he eaii still mn.stic.ito. But wlieii tlie midsummer his young friends have tried to cntiii' him to a greater 
hididuis (xmie, and the fine ^11 lad, wlio is to enter distance; and we Iiave sometimes nlioMcd liini to lie 
college‘next kalf,’ bounds tow.ards the door, tlieu the hungry, and then coaxed him on witii his most favourite 
poor old fellow rises with unwonted alacrity, and some- food; but in vain. He always turned back, iiiid lay down 
thing like the sparkle of former days gleams iu his dim where Ids master fell. iSeven years have now.' passed 
gray eye as he meets and returns tlie e,iresses of his away, but it is still tlie sauic; the dumb creature never 
dear young master F'raiik. forgets!’ 

But let tlie (Mime, without further preface, to a true During my stay at Brussels I often walked hy the 
anecdote with which I beeame acqinviited during ii visit place, and never missed the dog from his aceustomed 
to Brussels in the year 1837. haunt,«nur saw him pns.s the self-imposed limits meii- 

Atier visiting many of the intei-wiisljlfBbjects which tioiiod by the good woiiiaii. Her story was cnufirnieJ 
that pleasant capital offers Jiirnie notiai of si rangers, to i le hy others, so that 1 can see no reason lo doubt its 
I niy (Mimpanion and 1 turned our steps towards tlie truth. 1 do nut kilAw tlie name of tlie dog of UnisseH : 

I Chamber of Deputies. Tlie building is extensive, and Ids faithful limbs have no doubt long era now mingled 
occupies tliree sides of a square, the fourth being open with the dust, but memory uftigi recalls tlie story of his 
tow'ards (die parks. There is a large smooth court in enduring love. 

front, •hieh furiiis a pleasant promenade; hut in one Pcrehiuico the tidings of his young master’s full 
(Miriier of it, and somewhat marring the stateliness of brought darkness • tlis chambers of some vino-covered 
tlie scene, I noticed a eoiumou little wooden dog-kenncI, cottage of France—robbed fair faues of their smiles, and 
whieli 1 supposed to belong, to a w'atuh-dog. Humble covered graceful forms with the garb of wo. "I’hey 
as was tins little tenement, it was connected witii an wept ami lamented; bat a year passed over, -and the 
incident, of which 1 had the following^ history from my brotliers and sisters laughed and conversed as beford^ 
loquacious conductress. ‘ Here,’ sfte said, ‘ in this Place ,Tfie vacant place of the dead was no lunger heeded, iind 
was the fiercest fighting in the revolutiou of 1830 ; foi‘^ bis name had become an unsiHikeii word. Another 
several days after the battle Uie ground was red with year, and his fair affianced one liail consented to bceuiue 
French and Belgian lilood.' • another’s bride. No tear in that bright eye, no shadow* 

Just then a shiggy-liKiking dog, somewhat resem- on that smooth brow, now told tliat even iilhe sorrowing 
bliug a large b'rvier, but, as I thought, an ugly speeimen thought ever turned towards hie lonely grave, 
of his race, wulkcdgdowly towards us. He looked good- - Years still passed on, and even hi the widowed mo- < 
uutured, and I stuuwd to pat him. tiler's heart the memory of her soldier boyVaxed dim. 

• ___ 
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She did not forget him quite, and often some tri^ng 
object or event would serve to renew her grief. But nt 
otlier times she could sit and smile, pleased ahd con¬ 
tented, as though that sharp sorrow of bereavement had 
never been felt. The brothers and sisters had each 
other stiU—the fair betrothed had another ^ver—the 
mother had many sons—the <% had but ojic master. 
Fond and faithful to the end, with constancy that knew 
no change, that dumb creature’s cold vigils on the stone 
at Brussels put evermore to shame our vaunted humoii 
love. 


IT’S NOT pair; 

Tue following jiiccc of drollery is extracted from ‘ The 
Uairnida Pouks’an' Pogmoor Olmenack, for 18+7, bo Tom 
Treddluhoyle, Ks)).’- an alnmnae in one of thn provincial 
dialects of England, and tberefo^ a curiosity in its way:— 

* y/’s not ftiir for a chap to try “ cockles olive,” when at 
the same time he nawr. tlinre all deead. 

fl's not fitir, when ouny boddy goazo to a groacer’s sliop 
ta bye cottbc, and tlxSy gio cm it.bauf chifkory an uiabo- 
gony sawdust. 

/Ca not fidr, when yon goa for a stoan a llaar at hauf a 
eraan, an they git* yo that at two an tuppanco. 

yr.> ««/ Jair, wlicn you goa for hanf an anco a bacea, an 
thay weigh’t paia-r we it. 

IPa nut fair for a chap at sells milk, to goa tut pump 
before ho goaze tut cuh. ■ ♦- 

IPa not Jair, when a woman goaze to buy a bit a tea, tc 
hev sloe leaves an black lead aniang it. 

ICa nut Jair fos a drossniaeker to put folks off, he sayin 
at thave sum iiiouruiu cam in, when at same time thave 
nowt at Hoart. 

y/’s when a bairn goaze tut pulilic-liaiiKe fora 

penarth a yist, an't landlord or’t landhniy tells it they hev 
■loan ta spare, cos it fatlier ditzant goa an drink tliear. 

If a not fair for a i-lmp at macks hats, ta print or writi* 
" watcrjiroof” it insides on cm, when at same time he 
liaws at lhalc run like a riddle. 

ICi not fair for a womman nt goaze ta bye butter, ta 
scrape abit wo bur tliiiin-naii olf a ivvory hauf paund 
lioniaHt at tUear iz it luaikct. 

Ifa not fair for gcntlcfijaks, when thay want a job doing, 
to hurry it he sayin at lluve sum cunipany cummiu, when 
at same time thav nowt at soart. 

Jfs not J'otr for a chap at’s ridcin in a railway ciirri.agc, 
ta he\''t windaz hoppand and shut just as brsizc a mind. 

Ifa not fair for a womman ta goa into a linnu-dra)>er's 
shop, an, .after looking an tiimmalm ivvcrytliing ovver at 
tlicar iz it plaiee nearly, goa aught welhaughl licyein owt. 

Ifa not fair for a chap ta hoint hiz umbrella aghtsidn a 
eoaeii on a rainy day, an spaaght watter inta uther foak's 
neck hoyles. 

Ifa not fair for a doektor to goa tut clierch or ehappil, an 
leave word for him ta Ijc fcfeU’t aght it middle nt survice, 
when lie iiaws he izant wanted. 

Ifa not yioV, when a man or womman leaves a euinpany, 
for tlieni ate left ta backbite abaght am. 

It’i not Jair, when you go into a liarber’s shop to he 
ahaived, tc hev yer noaze-hoylcs stopt up we lather, or hev 
ycr chin cut. '• 

Ifa nut fair ta bid onny boddy a good morniti, an at some 
time not mean it. 

Ifa not fair for a tailor alias ta want as much oloath for 
a little man as he duz for a big un.' 

A lady suggonts to uvthat there is one ‘It's not fair’ 
omitted, audske requests us to supply it. 

len you buy a reel of ttott 


HAPPINESS. 

. As in the sun the dewy violet trembles, 

Trembles my spirit now with jwf's excess, j 

Be deep, that pain itneir it nigjq^&cmbles. 

Brimming with wordless, tc^ul happiness. 

Oh let the incense of a thankful heart 
Ascend to llcarcn, as iicrfiune from the ffower. 

That, seeing winter's shadow grim dcjiart. 

Lifts up its head unto the sun and shtiwer; 

Yet not furgotting, in (ho soft spring days, 

The storms and frosts throngb which it rafe has past; 
Wearing life out in giail and lovvful praise, " 

And calmly sinking dotrn to earth atJ^-q 
Having its eeurso fulhllcd. Oh, thsil^nay I 
Thus thankful, hopeful UrO'^.md thus oontented die! 

■ 11. M. M. 


omitted, and she requests us to sui , 

Ifa nut fair, when you buy a reel of cotton, to ftnd that, 
except a little thread on tlic ootipde, tiU the rest is wood. 


MANX BtrPEKSTmON. 

" Thn Manx idaee great reliance on lire protecting them 
from the influence of evil spirits. Not a taniily in the whole, 
island, of natives, hut keeps a lire constantly burning, no 
one daring to depend on his neighbour’s vigilance in a tiling' 
- which he imagines of so pinch importance, and every one 
finnly bcticrlng that, if it sliould ever Itoppen tlmt no fires 
were to be found throughout the island, the most terrible 
revolutions and inisehiels would immediately ensue.— 
Traiti'a lA,of Man. 


THE EUUCATION WHICH HALLOWS EXISTENCE. 

A man iamot to he considered as edneatud liceansc soiwe 
years of ids life have been spent in nequiiing a certain jirrt* 
ficicney iu the language, liistory, aud geograiihy of (ivecec 
,and Komc, and their coloiiics, or iu bestow hig a Iraiisii'iit 
Attention on tiio iirinciples of matliemalies and natiiial 
pliilosojiliy; nor is a wonitiii to ho I'oiiaideied as eiliicated 
because she cun oxcente <a dittienll piece of ■nn-.ie in a 
brilliant stjlc, or .s]ieak French, tlernmu, or Kalian with 
ffueney. Such nltainmenls require, little more than men* 
meclianiealrccolleetioii— the lowestof iilllhe ccrebraUaeiil- 
ticK; or thb rapid traiisuiissiou of an iiripuisc fnini tlic scu- 
sitive optic nerve to tlie motor ones of tlie arms and fiiigcri, 
whieh is luitliing bctler than tiie instinctive moveiiu-iil of 
tlie nnimal ; neitiier can the storing lip tin iqiiiiion.s of 
others, or the aeenstoniing the tongue to tlie idioius of 
otlier languages, lie projierly termed an act of tlioiiglit; 
for ill Hiieli eases the caimeity of eomhiis'ig ideas, of weigli- 
iiig and judging ere a eoiirse of action is adopted, remains 
even less exercised tliLn in those wlio, though tlioy are 
(iirficd into the world with the mind, us it wore, a lahtila 
niaa to receive any iniprossioii, and too frequently a bad one, 
yet itmid the difffeuUies ami siitlcriiigs of pc.verty, some- 
timcH learn to think. It is from the depths of man's in¬ 
terior life that he must drsw what s<*]K.rates him from the 
brute, and liallows his animal e.xisteiice; aud learning is 
no farther valuable than !|p it givi-s a quaiility of raw 
material to lie separated and worketl up in tlio intelleetiiai 
laboratory, till it comes forth us new in form, and us in¬ 
creased ill i.ilue, IIS the porcelain vase which entered the 
manufaetory in tlic shape of metallic salts, clay, aii l sand. 
—CoHiuxtiua Ivlmxa I'/it/aioluyi/ ami Inirttactual/'htloaoji/iii. 

THE SPHIEk’S TIlREAll. 

That any creature could be found to fabricate a net, not. 
less iiigeuiouH than lliat of the tisheraian, for tin* capture of 
its prey ; that it should fix it in tlie riglit jilaee, mid then 
piitiently await the result, is a jirciceedhig so strange, that, 
if we did nut see it done daily before our eyes tiy the 
common house-spider and garden-spider, it would seem 
woiidctful. Hut lioW much is our wonder increased when 
we think of tkgjim^lex fabric of each single thread, ami 
then of the matlinlI!li!l»wiJm*ciaion and rapidity with which, 
in certain eases, tlie net itsoif is eonstriietod ; ami to add to 
all this, us an example of the wonders whicii the iiiosl roin- 
iiion things exhibit when carefully examined, the net of the 
garden-spider eonsisls of two distinct kinds of silk. The 
threads forming the concentric nirelcs are composed of a 
silk mueli more eliuitic tliaii that of the rays, and ora ttudded 
overwith minute globules of aviscid gUTii,BufIicicnlly adhe¬ 
sive to retain any unwary fly which comes in oontaet with 
it. A net of average dimensions is estimated by Mr Black- 
wall to contain 87,3fi() of these globules, and a large net of 
fourteen or sixteen inches in diameter, 120,000; aud jet 
Biicl^ a net will bc<!oinpletod by one species (Uprria a/aic- 
in about forty minntos, on an average, if no iutcmqK 
'tioii ooetirs !—Introduction to Zoolotttf* 
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HISTORICAL TABLEAUX. 

TirTEl.AOE. , 

Were we to ask a liundrcd men, who from small be- 
{n|iiun!:s have attaiueil a condition of reS|R-ctability 
. r.ad nlUuence, to what they principally imputed their 
huc.c(*.sa in life, the general answer would be, ‘ Jt was 
from being early compelled to think for and depend on 
ourselves.’ And, on the contrary, if at all curious as to 
ruination of prospects, a little inijuiry would sufflee to 
show that it w'.os too coniraouly a ru.sult of having ac- 
quir-d no xhiwits of self-reliance—of the whole of youth 
and part of manhood having been spent in a*fatal de¬ 
pendence on others. 

This would appear to be one of the uulwnding laws of 
nature. Not allowed, or not compelled to exercise itself, 
the itiuul beeotnes feeble, and incapable of independent 
Ihnuglit; its prop<v energies eease to be evoked; and 
in many respects it is little better than tlic mind of 
:'n infant. I’erstins living in morbid indilfercnce rfo 
Mirromiding cireumstanees, individuals whose whole 
waking existence is sjanit in the drudgery of mechanTcal 
ooeupatioiis, and those whose movements are altogether 
rbgulated t.y others, insnally jxiEses.s minds of this ema¬ 
ciated eharaeter. Comitaring such unfortunately-situ 
ated persons to i)j.>nts sceludt® from the free action of 
the sun and atiiiosj)hepe, their ment.al capacities may bo 
said to bo ch'o/(ited—robbed of all natural strength and 
he.iuty.* 

'iVliat is true as respects an individual, is true as re¬ 
gards communities of jjeople, attd also wdiole nations. 
In (.Ireat Britain* at the present moment, there could be 
pointed out extensive rural districts, and likewise towns, 
tlio majority of wliose inhabitants are evidently behind 
the rest of the eonntry not only as respects an alert ap¬ 
prehension of knowledge, but the c.apaeity to think and 
act according to the plainest principles af murals. A ha- 
bituid trust in some kind of petty patron^^g^., a reliance 
oil antiquated immunities and adj Jitages, and the want 
of frequent intercourse with the world, are in these 
iristaiusis the prevalent cause of mental deterioration. 
Nothing, as is well known, is mure common than for 
persons at etections for members of parliament in certain 
towns in Sngland to make a trade of selling their votes 
for sums varying from five to fifty pounds. One town 
so unfortunate as to be detected ill these corrupt prac¬ 
tices has lately been deprived Of its franchise. It has 
always, however, been quite impossible to convince the 
inhabitants of such places tlmt they a^ guilty of 

* Etiolation is that condition of a idant in which aii the green 
colour is absent. Such a rtato is produced by want of light, and js 
artittolally obtained by keeping plants in the dork, ih order to in¬ 
sure tlieir boing more tender and insipid tlian is natural to them. 
FjtioiatiMl ptauts beoboiu grton h}’ cxix)surc.~Bran<I>''f Picthnarj) 
r/Scit»ce. ^ 
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immoral dbt. With minds deteriorated and depraved, 
they are heard tosdefendV^at ail the rest of the world 
condemns; aAd T have no doubt of their sincerity. 
Wlicn to the debasing influence of bribes—as happens 
with a town fif some jiote which ^ have in my eye- 
are added Large corporation advantages in the form of 
patches of laud rent-free, the demoralisation cats into 
*thfi very core of society, and produces the most lament- 
alile abasement Relying on these miserable clmnees of 
plunder, and on endowments which may properly be 
called boiiAies on indolence, the inhabitants linger out 
a dreary existence, poor and uninterprising, venal, sub¬ 
servient, and thankless; and, worst of all, deprived of 
that vigour of intellect whhih could show Itiem the in¬ 
famy of their unhappy condition. For persons so dis- 
c.ised there is no hope, unless from an entire change of 
circumstances. Removed to scenes of mental activity, 
they may iiossibly bo curfcivated into the possession of 
qmilities esteemed by the good and generous. * Etio¬ 
lated iilanls become green by exposure.’ 

There are numerous instances in history of entire 
nations becoming etiolated. Frofii being bold, enlight¬ 
ened, and enterprising, they have liecome timid, igno¬ 
rant, aud inert; from being able to manage themselves, 
tliey Inive ''ome to need some one to think for, to feed, 
elotlic, and defend them, as if they were eliililren. 
There are other examples in liistory of youthful nations 
remaining in a kind of etiolated state np to a certain 
point in their progress, and then, through a conjunc¬ 
ture of circumstances, assuming a healthfid and vigorous 
frame of mind; the rule in these, as in the preceding 
class of cases, being the same — mental vigour only 
where there is full scope for mental exercise. Let us 
group a few of the.<e various conditions of national clia- 
Ricter ill our tableaux. 

Military conquest, as was observed in a previous 
article, Ijps been the princ'pal agent of national ruin. 
There has always, however, been something besides 
All rlci'enda on tlie sequence of action. Battles, slaughter, 
devastations in taking*possession of a country, do not* 
usually last long. The killing, the smashing, and the 
pocketing are soon over. A nation exposed to the 
calamity of conquest, nijiy no more lie prostrated by tlic 
event, than a man mM' be ruined by having his house 
robbed. All, 1 say, dfpeqjls on what the plunderers do 
afterwards. Conquerors take possession of countries for 
one of two avowed purposes—either to make the new 
country their home, or to keep it on the avaricious priii- 
ciDle of a led-farm. If they design to remain, casting 
tt^mselves at the same time loose from previous 
settlement, the conquest is usually conducted with tem¬ 
per and discretion. ‘The wicked man turoeth away 
from his wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right’ In other words, the vic¬ 
torious party performs «i act of demenoy an^jnstlce. 
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A tUorongh central managomeut, in which the natiret 
participate, i» organised i things gradually cigar up; 
and the people at large, who wore at first ro much 
panic-itruclc, look on the affair as of no serious import¬ 
ance after all. Tlic conquest of England the Nor¬ 
mans finally assumed this pleasant characters William 
was king in Westminster instead of Harold, and .there 
was an end of it, or nearly so. 

It is a very difiTercnt thing when an ipradlng host 
retires after it has inflic:ted its first dread blow, and 
leaves the country in a subjugated and denationalisod 
condition. From that instant the people, no longer per¬ 
mitted, or called on, to think decisively for themselves, 
become gradually emaciated in mind—etiolated. Their 
noble faculties wither and die, while subserviency, 
and many base and pitifiilgpAisloos.nake their^place. 
By far the greater number of conquests* have bwn of 
this permanently-{ttinoua character. The Itomaiis 
always adopted the plan of leaving tlfeir conquered 
countries in the charge of servants delegated from head¬ 
quarters ; at one period they had os many ns twenty 
barge states tributary to their treasury, and undergoing* 
this dismal process of demornlisatiou; each state, the 
longer it was kept, sinking the deeper into^ condition 
of mental imbecility. Headers of history will here call 
to mind the character of the Britons at the final de¬ 
parture of the Womans, after four centuries of tutelage. 
From having been a courageous and aetivc-mitided race, 
they had become altogether poor-spirited, and incapable 
of planning any means of defence or self-government. 
8uch was the abjcctness of their situation, that the}' 
earnestly implored the Romans to remain for their pro¬ 
tection. ‘Stay, oh stay, to think, to net, to do for u.s.’ 
A group of children left to shift for tlienisel ves could not 
have presented a more piteous spectacle of incapacity; 
and the Britons on this occasion were really deserving 
of pity. They could not l)e blamed for being etiolated. 
During four hundred years, a period of at least eight 
generations, they had, ftom father to son, never been 
allowed to interfere in public affairs. The Romans liad 
managed everything, according to orders received by 
letters from Rome, or agreeably to certain laws, of 
which the Britons had no distinct knowledge*, and for 
which they could entertain no respect. Driven almost 
out of their weakened senses by the refusal of the 
Romans to stay or come buck to lielp them, and 
Buf&ring ftom the vengciful incursions of the Scots 
and Piets, they sent an invitation to the Saxous to con¬ 
descend to come and take charge of them. Never did 
mendicant pen so humble a petition. The following 
are the words, as given by a cotemporary lij^turian of 
some credit:—* The poor and distressed Britons, almost 
worn nut by hostile invasions, and harassed by con¬ 
tinual incursions, are humble shppliants to you, most 
valiant Saxons, for succour. We are possessed of a 
wide, extended, and •a fertile country; this we yield 
wlnilly, tp be at your devotion and command. Be¬ 
neath the wings of your v|don| wd seek for safety, 
and shall willingly undergo vihntever services you may 
hereafter be pleased to impose.* What a picture t Eng¬ 
land crying; ‘ Come, take me I ’ Poor etiolated Britons I 
We hope things were quite settled to your minds wheu 
Hengist and llorsa pat brats collars round your nec]|£, 
and sold you, as an article of commerce, at so mucl^a 
dozen! 

As tlie^ unfortunate Britons on this occasion i»8scd 
under the yoke of the Saxons, so did the Greeks about 
tlie same period, and from precisely the same cause, 
sink ufder the thraldom of kindred Gothkj tribes. | 


Emaciated in mind, corrupted, and subaerfient, they no 
longer Vhowed a vestige of their ancieat national cha¬ 
racter } and, .deserted by the Roman power, which had 
coddled them to their rtdn, they j^eoanm a defencel^s 
prey to Bte nortbeni invs^ers. <8o likewise did Spain, 
whfth had cost the Romans two hundred years to con¬ 
quer, drop with comparative ease into the hands of tlib 
Goths. Four centuries os a led-farm of Rome had 
tfiken away oil pith from its mental composition. And 
BO likewise with^aol, and other Roman dependeficies. 
Of almost every one of them the same sorrowfiA tale 
may be told. They all went on well enpaah so long a; 
their Roman masters held them iffmarge; but no 
sooner bad the prg,-co1iBalar governments been with¬ 
drawn, in consequence 1)f a general derangement of 
aflitirs at home, than each submitted itsfdf to the keep¬ 
ing of trilics of energetic intruders. According to the 
accounts of historians, the Roman provinces became the 
prey of Tftitonic races, in consequence of an efl*emin^y 
of manners introduced from Rome, and also from tlie 
East. Historians, in presenting this reason fur the 
dismemberment of the Roman empire, wrote according 
to the philosophy of their times. A better knowledge 
of social economics, and of the working of the human 
faculties, now tells ns that luxury and refinement arc 
not ahvavs causes of national degeneracy. Rude con¬ 
querors, abandoning themselves to unaccustomed indul¬ 
gences, will no doubt lose their original character, as 
was the case with the invaders of Italy. Tlie same 
explanation, however, will not suit the class of eases to 
wliich we allude. In these, the primary source of ruina¬ 
tion, .as I apprehend, lay in the emaciation of the jieoplc’s 
minds, from lack of proper exercise. Kept in a stale of 
tistelagc, and disheartened by conquest, their noliler 
faculties were repressed, and only the meaner class of 
feetings and appetites found scope for indulgence. 
Hence the universal ruin wliich ensued on the witli 
drawal of the Romans.* The parallel was cvei^'whcre 
complete. In all the coijntries which that great nation 
ocqnired by conquest, there was finally' found a mean- 
spirited, shuffling, and slavish population. Jew, Greek, 
Spaniard, Gnul, and Briton were all alike modified by 
differences of race. Evory one of them was less or more 
etiolated. There can be nothing more clear, from the 
uniformity of tlicsc* flcts, than that delegated national 
managements are invariably demoralising, and effect 
more permanently-disastrous results tiiaii the first crash 
of rapine and military conquest. 

As the world now stands, it would not be difficult to 
select countries suffering under an enfeebled state of 
intellect chiefly from the influence of despotic or dele¬ 
gated rnaniiMiggnts, both equally overshadowing and 
injurious. What dShaiple more roniarkahle than that 
offered by the whole of modern Germany. this 

vast region issued the great and impetnons hordes 
which overran the Roman provinces, and imparted a 
solid foundation to many European states. After a 
lapse of fourteen hundred years since the ^ipcurrcnce 
of those events, we in vain seek for a .jr^nant of 
the valour, once tKfe terror of the worli Fruitless 
would be the search fdr the slightest resemblance be¬ 
tween the anejent Snevi, Alemamii, Saxons, Vandals, 
iSwnbards, Franks,* and other great Teutons—the races, 
in short, among whom onr own liberties were cradled— 
and the etiolated modern Germaq nations. First sub- 
dlied by Charlemagne, himself a Frank, and afterwards, 
in detached portions, passing under the thraldom of his 
less magnanimous successors, they have finally shrunk 
intoinsignifloance, and been lost^b honourable jiuropean 
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biitory^rA huodred miUioni of people in a state of tute¬ 
lage, stiiniog the recollection of a great name in the 
fumes of an odious narcotic, heard talking of liberty 
offliy at inglorious''tavern brawls, and with every 
action watched over and regulated by a crew of mous- 
t(ir.hed barbarians. Such is Germany, only the loss 
etiolated because of its naturally vigorous mental con¬ 
stitution. How humiliating the spectacle whicli greete^ 
Ihe light a few years ago in the ■’ fr|p’ city of Frank¬ 
fort—cattnoiw loaded with grape-shot pointing down 
the main street, and ready to be flred by a mixed 
Prussian and Austin guard. An incomparable receipt 
this-for national etiolation. . 

If desires of seeing a few Hiring specimens of mental 
deterioration, arising in no sinail degree from delegated 
management, the late Spanish dependencies m Central 
America will at once present tlienfselvcs to our iina- 
giputiun. In these distant possessions tlie im ive races 
were barbarously annihilated, and tho tributary states 
were peopled entirely by adventurers from the motlier 
country. Those settler* were by no means of inactive 
mental habits, and yet tbeir descendants in Mexico and 
elscwlierc liavc latterly proved their incompotcncy for 
inileiieudcnt national management. Jiiiled fur centuries 
by a deputed and des])otic autliorily, tlieir attempts at 
self-governmont are among the must innglia^e things 
in tnodern liistory. Ignorant, idle, and ijuarrelsume, 
fbi-y would apptmr to be only waiting for a transallantio 
JIcngist and Ilorsa to put collars round their necks. 
A?id considering the nianilbld iniquities of their anecs- 
toi-s, wlio can pity them ? Who also can entertain the 
Siiialh at cumpaasioff for Spain, in tills instance the great 
hi-iid-qiiarters of transgressii.n ? Mow startling for tlie 
present age to he called on to witness the pnnislimdht 
of outrages cnniniitted centuries ago by Cortes on the 
niioilending Montezuma! 

Carrying our eye nnrthwiir(i|8 along the Ainerieaii 
continent, we are presented with a lesson of another 
kind. Seventy venrB ago, Britain owned a nnmhtsr of 
■lependeneies facing the Atlantic, the seat of a pnuteful 
and iiulustrioiis population. Governed on tliu led-farm 
principle, there cannot bu a doubt that the inhabitants 
would in time have bccomo etiolated, and unlit for any 
independent line of action. A ^trange piece of rais- 
inanagenieut, Iiotvcvcr, on the part of the mother coun¬ 
try saved them from this disaster. One day in the 
year 1764, an aged military gontlemnn presented liiiu- 
self to an assembly of notables in tliese distant settle¬ 
ments, and communicated orders to the following effect, 
in answer to certain remonstrances prcvionsly sent to 
the mother wjuntry r—* In the first place,* proceeded 
lie, ‘ you, the people of this ied-farn;, in future 

to buy any article of manufacture whatsoever from 
any oottirtry but England. Secondly, you are not to 
^('11 any of ytnir produce to any country but England. 
Tliirdly, all tho articles you buy from England shall 
pay a tax you get thorn. Fourtlily, you are not 
to manufkmuiw 'a single article yourselves, ht order that 
English tradeimen 'may not be cheated of your cash. 
Fifthly, these, and all other arrangements, according 
to statute made and provided, must bo submitted to 
without inquiry or interference: for, ggntlemen, it 
my duty to tell you that you have literally nothing 
to do wltii the laws but to obey tiiem.' This ora¬ 
tion, though uttered with all the becoming dignity of p 
c.ourtier, and although followed by an inspiring anthem 
from a regimental band, failed to have that weight 
which the veneraWe jjnd too-confldlng speaker anti¬ 
cipated. •Those addressed had been t<a some time in 

t 1 


the course of etiolation, but not being much gone in 
the disease, they took upon them to resist the pro¬ 
posed arrangements as unconstitutioual. A good deal 
of haranguing, brawling, and fighting ensued; and the 
end of it was, that the aforesMd notablei never stopped 
till they tiad turned out of the country all tho > id 
colonels and broken-down men of fortune who had been 
sent to govern and etiolate them. After that, the people 
bought and seld as they liked, manufacture what they 
liked, and managed their public concerns as they liked. 
Thus was insolcn&! properly punished. 

Without feeling any very decided prepossession in 
favour of the descendants of these contumacious Ame¬ 
ricans, it fB impossible not to see that their minds 
arc anything but ctioigted. Two or three of the 
neiglibuuring.states, whicII acmdcntally continued as 
led-farms at the great upbreak, have to all appear¬ 
ance got far ^to the etiolated condition: hut beyond 
the early stages of thd disease tbc Americans never 
went: and if anything be wrong with tliom now, It is 
•an over, not an under, activity of brain. I repeat they 
may not be a people with many qualities to be ad¬ 
mired ; but, considering wliatthey have done in seventy 
years, merely from being left to the untrammelled ex- 
ereisc of their own faculties, they may be allowed to 
have some grounds for boasting. In these seventy years, 
tliey have achieved greater tilings than diey could pos¬ 
sibly have attained in a tliousand under the duadoiiing 
infiiicnccs to wliich they were originally exposed. How 
fortunate for human progress, how fortunate for Great 
Brimin, their escape froth etiolation! 

AVas it fortunate for us? No historical event was 
ever more so. Nations conducted at a distance, and 
mider delegated niaiuigemcnt, cannot, in the nature of 
things, fulfil tlic ambitious desires^f their ownera Pro¬ 
vidence would seem to Iiave set a limit to the capacity 
of hired serriixi, in order to check inordinate aggrandise¬ 
ment. Were it otherwise, the world would long since 
have realised tlie idea of universal empire. An Alexan¬ 
der, a Cliarlemagne, or a Napoleon, would have Been 
king of all the kingdoms of the earth. Tlie dishonesty, 
however, the petty selfishnesses, and other failings of 
delegated servants, not to speak of the varying contin¬ 
gencies of human affairs, will ever prevent this catas¬ 
trophe. But, independently of these preventives, there 
is one which in itself would keep all extravagant 
expectations in cheek; and that is, the prescriptive 
burden which every nation imposes on itself, by disho¬ 
nestly attempting to make another nation pay It tri¬ 
bute, either in the form of direct money contributioiu, 
or in a fosced and unnatural course of trade. . 

A jediciouB father of a family endeavours to cultivate 
a power of self reliance in his children; and liaving, 
done liis duty in this respect, he leaves tiiem to them¬ 
selves when the proper time arrives for tbeir setting up 
on their own account, ^fler tlifs, the relationship is 
one of affection only. AAiKy should nations act differeiitiy 
with respect to tlieir einqwests or offshoots ? The true 
course of policy for nation* of the paternal order, should 
consist in getting their dependencies as quiekly as pos¬ 
sible into a condition for managing tlieir own affitirs on 
u pnnciple of growing nationality and independence { 
wWe their treatment of them in other respects ought 
tc^be of that generous and confiding natote which 
would leave on both sides a feeling of affectionate 
relationship. And ail this, not heoaiue it Wuld be 
best on economical grounds, but because it is piefeAblo 
firom moral and ulterior coosidcrattona Nation! should 
learn that they are not, any more than indlvidt^ ox- 
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empted from the obligation of acting honestijrapd dis- * You mtist know, then, thiit yew, when I was 
interestedly i that they Cannot outrage natnitd and wandering over the continent, partly 1 * 1 “iwiiirtih of the 
fixed laws without incurring the pensJties of trans- pict^sque, and partly to temedy the of tm> 
j much study, or rather too hasty s^y—for t heliero* 

■ ’ , , • « , , 1 , 0 ,.., St..*- man may study as much as hO jileases, if be wHl oAiy 

Again in closing these taWea^, does that toible ^ one 

spectre, Ibelanu, rise to oppress the imaginatfon. what ^ygning by a violent storm of hail,' and it h^nie so 
a noble country might it not have been, if exjrased to a suddenly dark, that I could scaredy see my horae’s IteoJ. 
different course of circumstances since the period when I had twelve miles to go to the town at which I In- 
it shone a star of light in an age of raediaigai darkness! tended, to pass the night, and I knew that there was no 
But regrets arc now rain. All the Arclueologist can desirable shelter Hearer, nnloss I chose to throw myself 
do, is to wander amidst its glorious rutns, and search for o" the hospitality of the monastery of Kerre Ckatel, 
traces of a refinement whieli centuries ago was laid which tay embosomed amongst tho hilh ^little to tlie 

'•"'t of the road I was travelling. There w something 


ruthlessly in the dust. And must he not, in performing ^ .itic ^nrinJerorti^g a roS 

this classic and mournful pugnmage, ponder on the 1 w..* t ® ___ _ a a-. « 

I transgressions of his ancestors, and fear that the sins 
of the fathers will be visitetif on tlie children even unto 
the present remote and gjiiltless generation ? if such 


I of history—the most stupendous cxnmplff of retributive 
I justice which the mind of the moralist could conceive! 
I An everlasting marriage of Intelligence to Imbecility 


but of that I need not now say anything^ After a 
short mental debate, 1* resolved to promt myself 
at t)ie convent gate, and ask them to give me a 
night's shelter. 8, I turned off the road, end rang 


be the doom, what an ending to an ignoble chapter the heavy bell, which w.as answered by a burly, rosy 

. . . • . . -ii _ . * I -.1_1__ _1 1. . _•»»._1_ 


checked ley brother, and he forthwith conducted me 
to the prior, who was called the I’fire Jolivet, lie 
received me very kindly, and we chatted away for 
some time on politics and tlic afikirs of the world ; and 


poutics ami tnc auairs ot tno worm ; amt 
-rrutl. to Msehood-Industry to Sloth-I eao! to the brothers were summoned to the refectory. J 

rurbuIeiiM Riches to Iteggary Life to Death. Let tiegged leave to join them, and share their siiniilc 
ns drop the curtain, and hide the appalling spectacle, repast, instead of eating the solitary supper prepared 
Not so, however, can we extinguish tliat maniac shout for me. There were two tables in the hall, and I was 
whose echoes linger dolefully in our cars—‘Why did seated next tlie prior, in a situation tliat gave me a 
yon take me?-'-why did you keep me?—^wliy did you pretty goj<l view of the whole company, and ns I cast my 
demoralise me, and unfit me for self-reliance? Now eye* round to take a survey of the various eouiiteiinncis, 
that my mind is gone, and I am in a state of idiocy, ^hey were suddenly arrested by one that struck nie us 
I shall eliiiip—elinff—clinff to von for over'' remarkahle I had ever beheld. Itoiii 

® K y -iv r< the height of its owner as he sat, 1 judged he must be .a 


A STORY FOR A WINTER FIRESIDE. 

BY MBS CKOWE. 


I One evening on whieh a merry Christmas party was th» rigid immobility of the features favoured the idea 
I assembled in an hospitable country mansion in the north that the man was more, dead than idive. There was 
I of England, one of the company, a young man named altogether something si^remarkable in liis looks, that I 
I Charles Lisle, called the host aside, as they were stand- could with difficulty turn my eyes from iiim. My fixed 
, ing in the drawing-room liefore dinner, and whispered, gaze, 1 imagine, roused rome emotions witliin him, for 
* I say, Graham, I wish you’d put me into a room that he returned niy scrutiny witli a determined and terrific 
key.’ glare. If 1 forced myself to turn away niy head for a 


very tall mini, and the liigli round shoulders gave mi 
idea of great pliysical strength; tlaugh at the same 
time tlie whole iiia^s seemed composed of bone, for 
tly^rc was very little tniiscle to cover it. The colour of 
his great coarse faiaj was of an unnatural whiteness, and 
tins rigid immobility of the features favoured the idea 
that the man was more, dead than olive. There was 
altogether something si^remarkable in his looks, that I 
could with difficulty turn my eyes from him. My fixed 


‘ They have all keys, or should have,’ rcturncil Mr moment, round it would come again, and tlierc were Ins 


Graham. 

‘ The key of my room is lost,’ returned the other; 


two great mysterious eyes upon me; and that still’ jaw 
slowly and mechanically moving from side to side, as 


I asked the housemaid. It is always the first tiling 1 he ate his supper, like something acted on by a pendu- 
! look to when I enter a strange bedchamber. I can’t luro. It was really dreadful: we seemed, both hcwitelied 
! sleep unless the door is locked.’ to stare ot each other; and 1 longed for the signal'to 

‘ How very odd! I never loidced my door in m> life,’ rise, that I might be released from tins strange fascination, 

said Mr Graliam. ‘ I say. Letitia,| continued he, ad- Tliis came at length ; and though I had promised myself 

dressing his wife, ‘ here’s Charlie Lisle can’t sleep un- to make some inquiries of the prior coticeruing the 
less Ills door’s locked, and the room you’ve put liim owner of tlie eyes, yet not finding myself alone sfith him 
into has no key,’ ^ ^ during the evengig, I fortwre, and in due time retired 

At this announcement all the ladies looked*with sur- to my chamber, intending to proceed on my journey 
I prise at Charlie Lisle, and all tlie gentlemen laughed; the foliowiBgMay.^ But when the morning came, 1 
i and ‘how oddl’ and ‘what a strange fancy 1’ was found myself very unwell, and Uie hospitable prior 
' echoed among them. _ _ recommended me not to leave my bed j ana finally, 1 

j| ‘I daresay you do thiiik it very odd, and indeed it was obliged to remain there not only that day,, bnt many 

I must appear rather arlady-^Iike particularity,’ resimnded days—in short, it was nearly a month b^oro I was well 


Lisle, who was a fine active :^ung man, and did not 
' look as if he were much troubles, with superfluous fears; 


enough to quit the convent. 

‘ In the nicantime, liowevcr, X bod learnt i^o story of 


‘ but a circumstance that otamned to me when I was Brother Lazarus—for so I found the oqect of my 
on tho continent last summer has given me a nervous cariosity was coUei; and hod tliereby acquired some 
horror of sleeping in a room with an unlocked door, idea of the kind of influence he had exercised over 
and I have never been able to overcome it. This is mo. Tlie window of the little room I occupied looked 
perhaps owing to my having been ill at the time, and into the hurying^{ilace of the monastery; and on the 
1 can scarcely say I have recovered from the effect 4 ^f Ay I first leh tty bed, I perceived « monk below 
that IHness yet.’ ^ digging a grave. He was stoofnag -forward with his 

Naturally, eveiyhody wanted to hear what this ad- spade in his hand, and with hit bock towards me; 


I venture was—the prog^me being certuitly exiting— and os my room was a way from the ground, 
and so oiie_ of the visitors offm^ed to exchange rooms and tlie brotlters were oU habited nue, I txiuld not ffis 
with Charlie Lisle, provided he would tell them his tinguish which of them it was. 

#rhich accordingly, when assembled round the ’’You have a &ath amongst jqu?” said I to the 
are in the evening, ho began in tho following words t — prior when he visited roe. < , 

it.w' ^ • 
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“No^’’retuTi)ed he| *'we have even no acriouf aick- 
nes8 at pment” . . ' 

“ 1 aee one .the brothora bdow digging a pare,” I 
tilled* , r , • , . ,. 

ft Oh,” mid he, loo1c\;|g ,outi, ” tltat ia Brother Lazafue 
—he ia digging hit own pave.” 

“ What an extrawdiowy fancy!” said L “ Bat per- 
liapa it's a penanoa?" 

” Not' a penance Imposed by me,” readied the prior, 
” bat by hrmaelf. Brother Laaarus is a very atranige 
person. -Perhaps you may have obiterved him in the 
refectory—h% sat nearly opirasite you at the otiier 
table?" ■ 

"Bless met is that he ? Oh yes, 1 observed him in¬ 
deed. Wlio could help observbig him? He has the 
most extraordinary couqtenauee I over beheld.” 

"Br(.)ther I.aaaru8 is a aonfhainbulist,” retunicd the 
prior; ” a natural somuamlmlist; and is aiti '^etiicr, ns 
I said before, a very extraordinary character.” 

“ What!” said I, my curiosity being a g'xxl deal 
awakened, “does ho walk in his sleep? I sever saw a 
somnambulist before, and sliuuld like to lieur some 
particulars about him, if yon liave uo ol)jeutiun to tell 
tliem me.” 

*• Tliey are not desirable inmates, I assure you," 
answered tlic prior. "I could tell you some very.odd 
adventures connected with tliis disease of Brother La¬ 
zarus.” 

" 1 sliould i>c very much obliged if you would,” 
said I with no little eagerness. • 

“ .Sonmambnhsts are sometimea sulijeet to strange 
hiillneiiiatiniis,” he rciilicd ; “ tlieir dream is to them 
as real as our actual daily life is to us. and the,v not 
unfrcituently act out tiio scenes of tlie drama witli a 
ti'rrible determination. J will just give you one instance 
of tlie danger thi* may accrue from a delusion of thi.s 
nature. At the last monastery I jnliabitud, liefon) 1 be- 
e.imu prior of Pierre Chatet, we liad a monk who was 
known to be a somnambulist. He was a man of a sombre 
character and gloomy temperament; but it was rather 
siipiMMed that his melaneholy priaiccded from physical 
eriuses, than from any partie.pjar source of mental un¬ 
easiness. Jlis nightly wanderings were very irregular: 
sometimes they were frequigit, sometimes there were 
long intermissions. Occasioicdly lie would Icawi his 
cell, and after being absent from it several hours, would 
return of bis own accord, still fust asleep, and lay 
himself in his bed : at other times he would wander so 
far away, that wc had to send in scaruli of liim; and 
sometimes he would be met the messengers on his 
way back, eitlwr awake or asleep, as it miglit happen. 
•Vhis atranp malady hod caused us some anxiety, and 
we had not neglected to seek the best advice we could 
obtain writh respect to its treatment; and at length the 
remedies applied seemed to have taken effect; the 
paroxysms became more rare, and the disease so far 
subsided, that it ceased to be a subject of obsorvatioii 
amongst lu. Several months had elapsed since / hod 
heard anything of the mx-turnal excursiSAs of Briitlier 
Dominl(|i>e, when one night that 1 had some business of 
iaiportanbe in hand, instead of going to bed when the 
rat of'tha iKotherhood retired to their cells, 1 seated my¬ 
self at my'desk, ffir tiie purpose of reading and answer¬ 
ing certain iett^ concerning tlie affair in question. I 
had beewsome time thus occupied, and had just finislied 
my wotk, and had already lodced my desk preparatory 
to going to bed, when 1 heard tl»e dosing of a distant 
door, and immediately afterwards a foot in the long 
mUlery that separated my room from the cells of the 
brotlierhood. wliat could be the mai^r? Somebody 
must be ill, and was coming to seek assistance; a^d I 
was confirmed in this persuasion when I perceived that 
tlie foot was approaching my door, the key of which I 
had not turned. Ih a moment more it opened, and Era 
Dominique entered, asleep. His eyes were wide open, 
but tliere was evidently no speculation 4n them; tiicy 
were fixed and glassy, like the cyesmt u corpse. Be liad 
nothing on but the tunic whicb.hih.ufsis in the habit of 


wearing at nighty hod i" Bis hand he held a large knife. 
At thi{ sbrin^ apparition I stood transfixed. From 
the cautious nmnner iu which lie had opened the door, 
and the stealthy p^ with which he advanced into tlie 
room, I could not doubt that ho w'as iicnt upon mischief 
but aware of the dangerous edfbcts that frequently result 
from theHoo sudden awakening of a sleep-a'alker, I 
tiioiight it lietter to wateh in silence the aoijng out of 
this fearful drama, than venture to disturb him. Witli 
all tile precautions he would iiave used not to arouse 
me liad lie Wn awake, he moved towards the bed, 
and ill so doing hp had occasion to pass quite dose to 
where 1 sUaid, and as the liglit of the lamps fell upon 
liis face, T saw that bis brows were knit, and his fea¬ 
tures contracted into an expression of resolute malignity. 
When he readied tlie bed, he bent over it, felt witli his 
iiaiid in the place where 1 should have been, and tiien, 
apparently satisfied, lie ^i^>d up liis arm, and struck 
succelsivdy -Wiree heavy mows—so heavy, that, having 
pierced the beddothes, the blade of the knife entered 
far into the nigttress, or rather inter tlic mat tliat serv'ed 
me for one. Sudden]/, however, wliilst his arm was 
raised for another blow, lie started, and turning round, 
hastened towards the window, wliieh lie opened, and 
hiui it been large enough, 1 think would have thrown 
himself out. But finding the aperture too small, he 
changed Ids direction. Again lie passed dose to me, 
and I felP myself shrink back as lie almost touched 
nu> with his tiiiiic. Tiie two lamps tliat stood on my 
talile made no impression on ids ryes; lie opened and 
closed the door as before; and I heard him proceed 
rapidly along the gallery, and retire to ids own ceil. 
It would be vain to attempt to descrilie the amaze¬ 
ment with which I had witnessed this terrible scene. I 
liiul been, as it were, tlu^spectator of my own murder, 
and I was overcome by the horrors of tins visionary 
assassination. Orati^ful to Trovidence for the danger I 
had escaped, I yet could not brace my nerves to look 
at it witli (.■ulmnes.s. and I p.assed the remainder of the 
night ill a state of painful agitation. On the follow¬ 
ing moridng, as soon as breaktiist was over, I sum- 
iiKiiied Fra Dominique to my room. As he entered, 

1 saw his oyc glance at the lied, which was now, how¬ 
ever, covered by otiicr linen, so that there were no 
traces visible of Ids nocturnal visit. His countegance 
was sad, hut expressed no confusion, till 1 inquired wliat 
had Isieii tlie subject of his dreams tlic preceding night. 
Then lie started, and changed colour, 

‘Bevureiid father,’ said he, ‘ wliy do you ask me 
this?’ 

* Never mind,’ said I; * I iiavc my reasons.’ 

* 1 do not like t^i repeat my dream,’ returned he; 
‘it w'as too frightful; and 1 fear that it must have 
been Satan himself that inspired it.’ 

‘ Nevertheless let me hear it.’ 

‘ Well, reverend father, if you wfll have it so, wl 
I dreamt was tins—but that you may the better oo 
prehemp my dream, I must give you a short sketch 
the cituuuistances in which it originated.’ 

‘ Do so,’ said 1; ‘ and that we may not be interrupted. 
I’ll lock the dmir.’ Sb having turned the key, and bade 
him scat himself on a stool opjiosite me, I prepagM'to 
listen to the story of liis life, which was to tliis Infect. 
While a child of four jfbars of age, he awoke (mq^iorn- 
ing and found tliat h#poor mother lay a bteoding:$^pse 
by his side. Siie hJl bOin murdered during tiie ^ight 
by a miscreant relativc,*in order to obtain some , 

inheritance by her decease. The effect of tlie ciroiiin^ 
stance, with its painfiil details, had disturbed his infant!,’ 
faculties, whicli led to occasional fits, and to terrific 
^oams. These dreams, tie added, sometimes made liim 
Teel ns if he were under a stem necessity of petforpiiiig 
the part of the mnrderer of his mother. ! 

‘ And pray,’ 1 inquired, ’ do you select any particular ! 
person as )'oar victim in those dreams ? ’ ,: 

‘ Always.’ 

' * And what does this selection depend npgn ? Is it 
enmity?’ 
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* No,* returnod Dominique; ‘ it it a peculiar influence altogether. Contequentljr, ’u&^ter I under cir> 
that I canuot explain. Perhapt,’ added he, aflfr eomo ownttancet that oblige me tor^ire eRBt^ljr to my room, J 


hesitation, 'you may have observed my eyes flpt^uently 
fixed on ydu of late ?* I reuiemhered that I had oh* 


maho a practice of reading till I fina niy eyefedt heavy. 
But the dormitory assign^ me in this SVinciseSa edk* 
vmt was so chiuy, and the la^p so. little ligpt. 


'fhia strange jwrsonage. 1 confess, wlien I had heard stretched myself on Padre Faohorra’s^ hard conch t arid 
hli explanation, I began to feel particularly queer, for a very hard one it was, I assure you. I was very cohl 
t was already satisfied that Fra Itominiquo and Brotlter t»o. There were not coverings enough oh- the bed to 
LaBBrns were one and the same person; and I perceived keep in my animdi heat; and ^though I spread my*own 
that I was in considerable danger of being the selected clothes over me also, still I lay shivering in a veay un- 
victim of his next dream; and so T told P^re Jolivet’ comfortable manner, and, I am afraid, uttering sundty 
" Never fear,” said he; “ we lock him up every night, harsh . remarks on tlie padre’s niggardly hospitality. 


and have dune so ever since my adventure. Added to In this agreeable occupation, as you may Suppose, tlie 
which, he is now very unwell; he was taken with a fit flight of time was somewhat of the slowest I do not 
yesterday, and we have been obliged to bleed him.” know how many hours 1^ had been them, but I had be- 
“ But he is digging there lieftiw,” saW 1. ^ gun to think it never would be morning, when I heard 

“ Tes,” replied the prior; ‘‘ he has a notion he is' going something stirring to the gallery outside my door. The 
to die, and intreated permission to prepare his grav.e. silence of a convent at niglit is the silence of the grave. 
It is, however, a_ mare fancy I daresay.. Tie had tho Too far removed from the busy world withont for ex- 
same notion during the indisposition that succeeded tcrnal sounds to penetrate the thick walls, whilst witliiii 


the dream I have just related. 1 forgot to toll you, 
however, though you seem to have penetrated the 


no slamming door, nor wandering foot, nor sacrilegious 
voice breaks in upon tlie stilliiess, the slightest noise 


secret, tlint this Fra Dominique clianged his name to strikes upon the car with a fearful distinctness. 1 h.id 
Lazarus when he accompanied me litre, wliicli lie was no shutters to my window, so that I was aware it W!i!: 
allowed to do at his owm urgent intreaty j whv, I cannot still pitch-dark without, though, within, the feeble ligiit 
tell, but over after that CJinversation, he seenk'd to have of iny lamp still enabled me to see a little about, me. 1 


imbibed a strung attachment to me; perhaps because 
I exhibited nope of the distrust or aversion towards 
Mm which some persons might have been apt to enter¬ 
tain under the same cirunmstances.” 

^ A week after this I was informed that Brotlier Ijazs- 
rus was dead,' continued Lisle; * and.I confess 1 did not 


knew that tlie inmates of monasteries not onlv rise 
liefori! (laj'liglit, but also that tliey iicrforni midtiigb’'' 
masses, and so forth; but then 1 had always observed 
that on these occasions they were summoned by a bell. 
Now, there was no bell; on the contrarj', all was slill 
as death, except the cautions foot which seemed to be 


much, regret his decease. I thought a man subject to approaching my room. “Wiiat on earth can it ber” 
snch dangerous dreams was better out of the world than tliouglit I, sitting up in bed with au'^ndescribable feel- 


in it; more esjieciaU}' as ail aceonnts lie had no en¬ 
joyment in life. On the day I quitted the monastery, I 
saw from my window one of the brothers completing the 
already partiy-roade gaive, and learnt that he was to be 


idtal$ty> 1 mounted my horse and rode away.' 


Here Charlie Lisle rang the bell and asked for a glass knife, such a one as was used by the monks to cut tlieir 


of water. 

* Is that all ?’ inquired Lady Araminta. 


,ing to proceed as far as Madrid, and winter there. 
Amongst the lioqs I had been recotninended to visit 
■ was a monastery « Franciscans in the neighbour!uaid 


of Burgos, and 1 turned somewhat out of my road for ho w'as dead, and 1 had heard several others ci the 


the tiuTposc of inspecting some curious maduscripts hrothcriiood jUluding to his decease. I had aeeU his 
which the monks were reputed to possess. It was in grave made refiUy, and I had passed his c<^n as 1 de- 
the month of Uctober, and a bright miwnlight night, scended to the hall; yet here he was in 6paiin,'iq|^ re- 
when I rang the bell, and requested to sec the Padre hearsing the ftightfkl Miene that Jolivet had described to 
Pochorra, to whom I had letters of introduction. I roe I Whilst all this was fleeting throttgb my tniM, I j 
found dark, grave, sombre-looking man, not was standing m chemise betwixt tlie bed anri the waU, I 


Pochorra, to whom I had letters of introduction. I 
found Me! a dark, grave, sombre-looking man, not 
very my old friend Brlftlier Lazarus; and al- 


re air irftihe convent, too, was melancholy; convents, bed ; and as there were of course no curtolas, I had a 
other MtaHiShments, taking tiheir tone very much full view of his diabolical features, which appeared con- 
. .. - idle ebaraoter of thdr sup^ors. As the monks tracted witli rage and malignity. As Jolivet had de- 
yyid already tapped when I arrived, I was served witli scribed to me, he first felt ^ Md, as if .to ascertain if 
|toomo refreshment in the parlour; and tlie whole M- I were there; and I confess I was frij|^i^ed ont of 
If twnal arrangements here bdng exceedingly strict, f ray senses lest he should discover that I was not, and 
■jimmediately afterwards retired to my chamber, firmly possibly detect me where I was. *?^at could I hsvo 


'.immediately afterwards retired to my cham^, firmly possibly detect me where I was. What could I have 
^a^vod to, take my departure the next day. I am done, unarmed, and in my shirt, ai^inst this preter- 
in the habit of going to bed early, and when 1 natnral-Iooking monster? AM to'Mm—provided 
never can sleep. By the time myusiM sleeping always itwasreallyBrotherLaxairiis, and not his double, 
hhflr is eiMved, I have generally got so rettkris and a point about which I felt eXosedln]^ uncertain—t. 
Derroof Itom lying awake, that riumber is banished had lieunt from JMvOt was'extortQdypSrilDux How* 


ing of apprehension. , At that moment a hand was laid 
upon the latch of my door. I eaiinut tell why, but in¬ 
stinctively 1 jumped out of lied—the door opened, nr.ii 
in Walked what appeared to roe to be Brother Lazarus, 


buried tiiat evening; and as I descended the stairs, 1 exactly as the prior of Pierre Cliatel had dererilied him 
passed eomp monks who were carrying his cofiiii to liis to me on the occasion of his nocturnal visit to his cham- 
celL ” Rest his soul! ” said I, as I buckled on my spurs; ber. His eyes were open, but glazed, as of one dead; his 
UBd having heartily thanked the good prior for his hos- face w.i8 of a ghastly paleness; he had nothing on but tlie 


grayatunic in wliich lie slept; and in his bond he held a 


large loaves with. 

‘ You may conceive my amazement,’ continued Charlie 


‘ Not quite,’ said Charlie; ‘ the sequel is to come. My Ijislc, whilst amongst his auditors every eye was firmly 
visit to tl»e monastery of Pierre Cliatcl had occurred riveted, ‘I rubbed my eyes, and asked myself if 1 
in the month of June. During the ensuing months T were dreaming. Too surely I was awivku—I had new 
travelled over a considerable part of the south of even slumbered for an instant. Was I mad? 1 iw 
France; and at length 1 crossed the Pyrenees, inccinl- not think I W'as ; but certainly that was no proof to tho I 
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contrary; and 1 almost bugan to doubt that Brother { 
Lazarus was dead and buried on the other aide Of tlic ! 
Pyrenees. Tiie prior of Pierre Ch&tol bad Md me 
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ever, he 4i4*not 4i|ioover the bed ivu empty—Me 
dream oo doubt eopply^ t id^nary victim for the oc- 
caBitm-r^md (Miiug Iw arm, he pluo^ the kni& into 
Idle matti^ vith a fleece detenninauoa that couvioced 
me I ehoMd have bad very little chance of euiyiving 
blow had I been where jhe imagined me. Again and 
agija he atruck, I loading on with a luorror tliat worda 
boifld blit &ebly paint ■ and then be suddenly started— 
the OFlifted arm wae arrested—the pursuer was at 
hand: he flrst rushed to the window, and opened it, 
but«belug only a amMl lattice, there was no egress 
I tliero, so he turned to the dour, nuiking his escape 
I thaTv»y) aad 1 could liear his f(K>t distinctly flying 
along the. gallery till he reached bis own a-lL By 
this time I was perfectly satisfled that it was no, 
I spirit I had seen, but tite veritable Brotlier Lazarus, or 
Ttominique, or whatever hia name was— fur he might 
I have half a dozen aUtuei for aught I knew—though 
I how be irad contrived to come to life again, if he were 
dL-a*i, OT by what’means, or for aliat purpose, he could 
have persuaded the monks of I’lerre Ohatel of his de- 
{ cease, if the fact were not so, 1 uuuld fiut conceive, 
j Tltcre was no fastening to tny door, and the first ques- 
tiuii that occurred to me was, whether this diabolical 
I dnaam of his was ever repeated twice in one night. 1 
I had often heard that the magic number of three, is apt 
' to prevail on these oecasiims; and if so, he might euuic 
I hack again. 1 confess I was Imrridly afraid that he 
1 1 would. Ill tlic meantime I found myself shivering with 
I; cold, and was, perforce, obliged to iTuep into tlie lied, 
Wiicrc indeed I was nut much warmer. Sleep was of 
:' course out of the question. 1 lay listening anxiously, 
j I cx]iecting cither the stealthy fiiot of Brother Lazarus, 

, ’ or tlic glad sound of tlie matin bull, tliat would suniinun 
i' tlie monks from their cells, and wondering wliich I 
sliuiild Iiear flrij^. Fortunately for ray nerves it was 
; I the latter; and with alacrity I juuij’jed out of bed, 
j dressed myself, and descended tib the clnipcl. 

11 ‘ When I reached it, the monks were on their lAiccs, 

I: and tifeir cowls being over their heads, 1 coul^ not, 

I os I ran my eye over them, distinguish my fiiund the 
i I sonmamhulist; but wdien tliey rose to tlieir feet, his 
{ t.dl gaunt figure and high 'shoulders were easily dis- 
I u^mible, and I had identified iiiiii before 1 saw iiis 
' face. As tliey passed nut Ql*thc chapel, i drew near aud 
I saluted him, observing tliat 1 believed 1 had had tlie 
! pleasure of seeing liim la fore at I’ierre Cliatel; but he 
I ouly sluiuk his heail, aa if in token of denial; aud as 1 
I' could obtain no other answer to my further attempts 
! at converMtioD, I left him, and proceeded to pay iny 
ji'oappcts to tltp prior. Of cotirse 1 felt it my duty to 
Kieution my adventure of the previous night, for Brotlier 
^jazsrus might on some Oeuasion chance to act out his 
! dream more efiectually than iie had had the opxiurtu- 
I oity of doing with me and Fere J olivet. 

**,1 am extremely sorry indeed,” said I’lidre Paidiorra 
when he had heard my story s ” the^ must have omitted 
to Mck him into bis cw last night. I must speak about 
it,-ibr the oonaequenees might have be<'ii'very serious." 

■ “ y«ry terious to me certainly,” said I. ” But how 
is it .1 see this mao here alive ? 'When I quitted Pierre 
CbMdl waS* told he was dead, and 1 saw the preiiara- 
timu £» his burial.” 

; “ They believed him dead,” returned the prior; “ but 

^ waijgi^iu a tranocj and after he was screwed down 
iu his edmn, just, as tbev were about to lower it into 


iu his edmo, just, as they were about to lower it into 
the grave, tbe^ ihlt that something was moving witliin. 
They opmed at, anfl Fra Dominique was found alive. 
It appeared, flrom his own account, that he had been 
suflering extremely from Ms dreadful dream, on ooca- 
sion of the vkflt of some young stradj^er —an EnlSlish* 
man, I think." ' 

“ Myself, I hm no doubt;” said I. * 

” Probaifly," returned liie prior: “ and tMs wiA ^her 
the cause or the ceusequence M hu ilMeai, lor it is 
difiUcuit to ded^ which.’’ ™ 

” But how cspipjhb here?” I inquired. 

» Maras in tbid Monastery he eoauaeaeed Ms Tuca> i 


Son,” answered .the padre. “ He was only at Pierre 
Cbdtd by indul|»»>ce, and after tiiis accident they did 
not ^sh to zetaiu Mm." 

“ 1 do not-wander at that, I am sure,” said L ” But 
why did he deny having been there? When 1 spoke 
of it to him just now, he only shook his head.” 

“ He slid not mean to deny it, I daresay,” said tiie 
priof; “ but he never speaks. Fra Dominique has 
taken a vow of eternal silence.”’ 

Here Charles lisle brought his sto^ to a conciusion. 
‘ How extremely shocking! ’ exclaimed Lady Ara- 
niiiita; whilst the whole company agreed that be had 
made out an eitiellent excuse for wishing to sleep with 
his door lucked, and that he had very satisfactorily 
entitled himself to the promised exchange. 

BOOfSELLEBS. 

Bo<K8ei.i.s^ arc an aulient and venerable fraternity. 
Tliey are asBiKiiated so intimately with the production 
of literature^ that tli^ may almost be considered a scurt 
of authors themselves. And many of them have been 
antliors in reality, to easy is the transition firegn hand* 
hng to making a book. Tonson, Dodsley, Kichardson, 
Murray, and Constable, tlui great names of the profes* 
sion, were all less or more tookEeller*autliors, and be¬ 
sides wUlting volumes tUemselveB, were the cause of 
hundreds of volumes being written by otliera 

As old as literature itself, bookselling had its Augus¬ 
tan age from the era of Tonson to CoiSstalde, a space of 
about H hundred years, beginning in tlie early part of 
the eighteenth century. During that great epoch the 
‘ trade’ revelled in quartos and octavos. Hume, and all 
the other eminent auNtors, came out first -in quarto— 
the lordly two-guinea quarto; and luiving satiated the 
more eager nod deep-pursed part of the community in 
that agreeable form, down tliey reluctantly came to tlie 
octavo — the moderate middlq-elass-of-Bociety twelve- 
shilling octavo. These, these w ere the days, Mr Kig- 
roaroJe! Booksellers then were booksellers. To sell a 
dozen quartos in a forcuuou was a satisfactory way of 
doing businesa Tlic transaction had a jdeasing fare¬ 
well flavour. . • 

1'here is nothing certain iu this unsteady world. 
The quarto and octavo era came to an end. It went 
out witli George III., the last of the kings who wore 
powdered wigs. Then was let in a deluge of demo¬ 
cratic shapes and prices. Duodecimo, post-octavo, 
eiglitcenmo, sixteenmo, and a hundred otiier vos and ' 
mos, bewildered tlie aged 'members of the profes¬ 
sion. Books at three-and-sixpence and half-a-orowu 
were a rank heresy. ‘ Literature is ruined, mtd we arc 
ruined with it,’ was tiie melancholy dirge sung by many 
a worthy bibliopole. Things, however, were uttf by any 
means at their worst; but fortouately all tlie old book¬ 
sellers, who delighted in the sale of quartos, and eou- 
stittttionally adlier^ to queues, were dead and in thsir 
graves before tins revedutionary movement ensued. 
Easy, says tlie proverb, are the steps to destructiao. 
The cighteenmo, ai^ other transitiouary mos, having 
run tlieir race, anj7half-crowus and shillings become 
no longer pructicimle,avhat did not * the trade’ endnr^, 
when they saw on actual descent into brown money t' 
Tliis monstrous aggression on vested rights ocoorred'iM;’ 
the reign of Willfom lY., and was clearly one of thol^ 
wick^ attempts to founder the monarchy wM(M marken 
^at unliappy period. 

Eighteen hundred aud thirty-two, what have you not 
to answer for.’ Books at a penuyl Worse still—^books 
at a penny-halfpenuy! Odd haifpeaue counted 1 How* 
on earth would it be possible to retflioa a firoflt of flve- 
and'twenty per cent ou throe-halfpence? PlainBgurcs 
Could not do it It would xequme decimal fractions j* 
but then where waa tlie ooina^ to meet Adh a shite 
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of infinitesimal 'vnekoning ? Tiie legislature ought cerr 
taiaty to iuter&re. If it did not, tliere was only one 
hope le^' that was, that every one of tlie brow:n> 
money iittrnders would very shortly be ruined! 

In this manner, witli blended feelings of consolation 
and dwpair, the houkscUing world lot)ked on the revolu¬ 
tion flrom ailvcr to cupper which broke out in 1(332. As 
is always the case in revolutions, the universal notion 
waa, that things would by and by return to their wonted 
oondition, and that nil would go on comfortably as 
usual—meaning tliereby that the cbeap-shebt nonsense 
would soon explode, and no more about it. This ex¬ 
pectation was not creditable to the aeulnen of the bib- 
Uopolic community. Instead of setting their faces ao 
generally against the change, and prophesying all sorts 
of bad endings to the new regime, they should have per- 
oeived—Jacob Tonson and Dodsley would liave done so 
—tlut the cheap-sheet idea was 'nothing more than an 
exponent of the age. In the progress of human afiUirs, 
a time had arrived when nobiJy had any guineas, half- 
crowns. or shillings to,speud on books. There was no¬ 
thing left in the pockets of the human race but m few 
odd pence and halfpem’e. But, deplorable as was such a 
catastr(4)h(!, it hap])cued tl>at there waa still as much 
money in tlie world as ever. Tlie only novelty was, tlic 
dispersion of the money through a great many pta^kets: 
there being, for example, eiglit men each with three- 
halfpence, in place of one who formerly had a' shilling. 
The change was not confined to hooks. Every object 
which could he manufactured hy tlie agciuy of wheels 
instead of men add women's fingers, similarly, and about 
the same time, came down in pri(‘e with a marvel¬ 
lous eclerity. Where is tlie habcrdaslicr who caiim't 
show a piece of beautiful hacc, which, within liis remcm- 
hrsmee, was sold ut lialf-a-crown ii yard, but is now 
offered at tlie humble price of threc-halfpenoe ? 

Of all mad ideas, that is tlie maddest which antici¬ 
pates a return of old usages in trade. Vet how common 
to see men endowed with rationality standing coolly by, 
ill tlie hope tliat affairs will resume tiicir previous elm- 


trade was strictly and well adapted. A new order 
of affairs ensues. Sheets, each a book, of its kind, 
are printed by machinery to the extent ^ hundreds of 
thousands of copiea The number of eheetc which oiar 
own machines alone turn out annually ieten millionl; 
and tills is but a fragment of thS new klud.of trade hi 
literature. It may seem that, if we can manage t(> 
distribute tea millions of sheets through the ordinary' 
channels of trade, there is nothing to complain of.. ^hia 
is reasoning which would do for the eigdif^ciflh, not for 
the nineteenth century. Let us grapple with pariiculara. 
Of'each number of our Journal, about eiglfty thou|aiid 
eupies have for years been distributed. Fifty tliousaud 
of these are issued in monthly parts, and stgih are, to 
all intents and purposes, monthly magaeiaes, purchased 
by the higher-class families. Thirty tliousand are dis¬ 
posed of in single sheets, <the way we really wish the 
work to be sold. Now, what'arc these thirty tliousand 
cheap sheets aniong,twenty-cight millions of people ? 
Say that, with our Miscellany of Tracts, and other 
things, we depose of two hundred thousand sheets per 
week, what is evert timt amount to the reading popu¬ 
lation of the British islands and colonics ? Our object 
all along has been to rcacli the masses, bat w^e cannot 
get to them. In vain, as we said in a late article, do wc 
cheapen literature to the verge of non-produrtivenoss; 
the persons fur whom we write and incur hazards are 
not those, gcncr.'diy s{iGnking, wlio become our pur- 
cliascrs. Our sheets are addressed to tlie cottage fire¬ 
side; tlicy^ find their "way to drawing-rootiis. Mr 
ICniglit—of whom tlie ‘ trade ’ have no little reason to 
be proud—makes, we believe, a similar remark. Tlim'e 
is, he observes, a universal tendency for sheets to run 
into the book form; tlie proper interpretation of which 
seems to he, that the. enginery for sheet distribution is 
impiTfect, and that booksellers generally ene.ouruge tlie 
monthly part or book form, as everyway less trouble- 
some. 

Tlu! great question, liowevrr, remains—Do the masses, 
that is, the bulk of the manual labouring classes in 


meter, ami with all theiJ miglit denouncing changes of j town and ixmntry, really wisli to buy literary slieets ? 
which it should have beentiieir duty to take advantage. ' * ' 

One of the first principles of commercial wisdom consists 
in a ready adaptation to what is evidently about to lic- 
come a new fasliion of taste. To stand aloof and jeer is a 
piece df slmrt-sighted folly, whicli carries with it its own 
punishment; because others less scrupulous minister 
to the popular fancy, and sjKicdily leave tlieir brethren 


notliing to laugh at hut (iieir own incredulity. Book¬ 
sellers, «'e fear, were too long scei)tic.tl as to the per¬ 
manency or propriety of the cheaper class of imhlica- 
tiona Many, resisting them as long as possible, have 
even at the lost given but a faint and ungriuiious adiier- 
cnce to that great modwn principle of trade—small 
profits on numerous transactiuns, instead of large pro¬ 
fits on few transactions. On the whole, liowever, coii- 
siderablc allowances for an entirely altered state of 
things require to lie made. Booksellers with neat 
counters and prim shelves could not, witli complacency, 
see the disorderly intrusion of bales of loose sheets, 
which threatened a demand for new accommodation, 
new book-keeping, and an addition of sundry new hands. 
The truth is, the poor 'jrade ’ were taken a good deal 
by surprise, and out of tiiat statev^.hey have not all as 
yet been able to come. 

So much may be granted by-way of palliation; but 
unfortunately no degree of allowance can exactly mend 
the matter. To our mind the fact is as clear as the 
SUP at noonday, that the existing bookselling apparatus 
Has failed as an engineiy for the distribution of q}ieap 
literary sheets. To do justice to the recent innovations^. 


an entirely new system of trade, supplementary to thcTof being carried out at scmrcely any expense. 

.At.. JS.A.: ^ C9U...1.J _.S. .XI*'.9 


other, would be desirable. In order to bring the distri- 
ibutlve into harmony with the productive. Here is the 
way the thio^ stanilg. Twenty years ago, books were 
generally printed in small editions of seven bun- 
•dred' ana fifty or one thousand copies; and for the dis- 
. tributiou (s these limited quantities the bookscUing 


Is it not .'ll! a delusion and fallacy fur publishers like 
ourselves to imagine that flieso classes have a taste for 
reading, or that it is possible to create such a taste in 
tliem ? After making eve^ proper allowance for tlie 
uiiRuitahlencBS of existing literary sheets, our own in¬ 
cluded, to tlic tastes of the working-classes, we are 
inclined to tliiiik tliat a large proportion of tliem wuuhl 
become purcliasers if the article were brought distinctly 
witliin tlieir reach. At present, few of them enter 
bonksellors’shops; and unle.ss a person Jreqnent these 11 
establishments, lie ciuiuot, according to old-establishc^lk 
usage, become u buyer of books. The only sure way tcT”' 
reiuili the masses is to act aggressively—take the book¬ 
sellers’ shop to their doors and firesides, and let them 
sec and handle what is going on in tlie department Of 
literature specially ^ddresseil to them. But who coiiid 
undertake to send salaried agents to the doors of all tho 
working-peoplosif Great Britain, in the hope of selling 
them h^fpcmiy tracts ? There appears to us to be-only 
two means by which the tiling eould be i^sibly at¬ 
tempted. One would consist iu country booksellers 
greatly altering the style of their operations. Instead 
of laying a parcel of new tracts or cheap popular books 
on their counters, and there letting them talw their 
chance, tliey might either proceed themselves, dr se^ 
I^rsons in their cmploytpen^ to cell on all parties around 
likely to become purcliosqrs. If well-worked, such a 
system would carry literature into every neighbour¬ 
hood, and probably extend the sale of cfaei^ igna UMiftil 
boolfs immensely; and it would have tti* advantage 


Should provincial bookseUers find it inoonvenient or 
impuscticable to institute any such process, then another 
distributive engin^y might be attempted. Small shop¬ 
keepers in the country, or in deiMray*)^opled neigh¬ 
bourhoods, might safdy and pr(ifl||ib^ adventure in 
the trade of sriling cheap and popular .tracts;sand so 
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might iiidtviSlaali out of emtloyment take up the bu$l- 
nesfr of liateklng aiiide* of this kind. A number of 
instance! hare come to cmr knowledge of parties, for* 
nerly in wretchedDes^ making n good livelihood by 
tnis easily-conduotiMl trade, while at the same time 
they greatly extended'Hhe taste for poptdar literature. 
In ,a.large town, where tlte sale of our Journal could 
hot 1^'tliO usual means be raised above fifty copies, an 
enterprising individual, stepping beyond the bounds of 
the ‘tkada,’ elevated it with ease to twelve hundred 
copies. In another, but muuh largee town, the sales of 
ourjmbliea^ons generally have been latterly doubled, 
merely by a bookseller in the place having inidted n 
few men iu poor circumstanues to become peripatetic 
dealers. There is nut one of tl^ese men, he tells us. who 
sells fewer than forty volumes daily of our Miscellany 
of Useful and Etitertaining* Tracts immediately after 
their publication; and all this over and above what the 
regular trade were in the habit of^distributing. These, 
and other circumstances, convince us that tlic pnxress 
of distributing literature lias fallen eonsid^a ly beliind 
the age, and admits of prodigious c.xteusimi through 
I the agency of a new class of tradesmen acting aggres- 
! sively on the masses. 

! Whetlier these rambling ohservotioiis may have tliS 
' elleot of calling into existence sucli an agency as we 
1 speak of, is of course to be determined by time alone; 

! but we mention a fact, liy way of sliowing that our 
I ideas oil the aubject are nut nltugutlier visionary. Ctiie 
day, about nine or ten years ago, a youni^ niun from 
tlie country waited upon us to crave our assistance, lie 
was not begging, lie told us tliat lie had licen a liaiid- 
loom weaver; that Ins trade was gone; that he cimld 
' no longer subsist by it; and tli.it lie was determined 1o 
try something else, lie said he had always had a taste 
, lor reading, and^ie fancied timt lie could make a live¬ 
lihood liy going about the country selling books and 
' tracts. Tlie only dilliculty wns*tliia- he Ii.id no cijntal 
to begin with. Would wo give him credit? AH he 
. wished was a small stuck of our jnihlications, the 
v.iliic of L.2; and to show that wc might rely' on 
his integrity, he produced a certificate of cliaraeter 
, from the minister of a eoii^^Tgalioii to which he had 
I been some years attached. Tins little hit of paper was 
j all tlie young man liad to dJtiend on. ITis fate treiuhled 
i OH our decision. Starvation ni one scale of tlie haiaiice, 

; a couifortablu independenee in the oilier. 'The latter 
I went down with a bang. We gave iiiui the credit lie 
! required. He sold the btaiks in a few days, and came 
I to pay some of liis debt, and get more books. In a few 
I days, again, hg sold these, poiTl up a little more of his 
Mebt, and again had a fresh supply'. 'Thus he went on, 
^ilwayg getting the more cheerful and enteriirising; 
extending his business round the country', and realising 
a comfortable liveliliood. Wlierc and wluit is lie doing 
now? That oiieo abject liand-luoin weaver is at tliis 
moment a respectable bookseller in ii country town, 
with a number of persons in his employment. From 
first to last he has dispersed a largo quantity of our 
sh0«ts and hooks; and of other publicatiuos his gales 
have doubtless been far more considerable. 

The aucQCSi of this person, whom wc may call hand- 
loom weaver No. I, incited another individual, whom 
we m^.call hand-loom weaver No. 2, to try the same 
sort ofjrudo. We likewise granted liini credit on tlie 
like term!; and ho also, we are glad to say, tamed out 
well, .and is .now in respectable circumstances. Hearing 
of all this, hand-loom weaver No. 3 made his appear¬ 
ance] and he, after a_ little inquiry, was placed on the 
same, fot^ng with his predecessors. No. 3, however, 
was a failure. Having got tlie two*pounds’ worth of 
credit, we never saw him more. The cash lie got into 
his hands proved too heavy a.temptation, 'riicre were,' 
in his (minian,<a great many good drams and hottlgs of 
porter iktwo pounds.. And to indulge his appetite in 
these, lie sacrificed a lifetime of respeetability and com¬ 
fort. At Ud! ipomtkit be is precisely in the position 
from vjucii he tUai&.the too ambitious effort some years 


ago to raise himsaif. In tlicse anecdotes do we not see 
a miniature of the social world 7—the true and honest 
man Ifctting forward in his arduous enterprises; the 
fidsc, the w^-hidulgcnt, the indolent, lost in Uie great 
gulf of human wretchedness. 

• JACQUES LAFITTE. 

‘Iv men make tlieir bgast of the honourable name, 
the rank in life, which they inherit from their fathers, 
why shnuld'it not lie a much nobler buaSt to owe only 
to myself, to my own talent, my genius, my in^try,* 
name, and fortune, and position in society—^to make 
them all, hi short, for myself?’ 

Snub were the reflections of a youth who, one morn¬ 
ing iu tlie year 1737, was hurrying, in nincli apparent 
agitation, along tlie .street of tlie Chaussee d’Antin, and 
who now stopped, us sf undecided what to do, before 
one«f tlic baiid.souie8t hl^tels in Paris, whicli had been 
long tlic abode of a great banker. 

No sooner had he passed thremgh the gate, than a 
very iiaturaf feeling 6f timidity made the youth draw 
buck a few steps, while his mild and pleasing counte¬ 
nance seemed to assume u still more pensive expression 
us his eye for a raunicut fell upon liis xilain coarse garb. 
'The courage wliicli liad led him on so far had sud- j 
deiily abandoned liim, and he would have gone away { 
as lie cuWic, if the concierge, or liouse-porter, who liad I 
been for some niomciils watcliing and smiling at his ! 
cinbarrassDicnt, liad not advanced towards him and 
iiupiircd what he wanted. • 

‘ 1 wisli to see Monsieur Perreganx,' replied he, en¬ 
couraged by soiiietbing in the look of the man, 

* You can walk up stairs,’ answered the porter, point¬ 
ing to a wide liaiiilsouiu staircase, whieli oiir young 
licro ascended .as if uWry step was made of fire, so 
niiicii (lid he dread cutting witii his hob-nailed and 
dusty slioes tlie soft rich carpets which covered it. 

In the iiiiterooni he found ii great many people, and 
stood modestly in a corner, while the big tears were . 
trembling in his eyes us lie thofiglit of liis native town, 
of tile paternal roof, of the <*ompaiiions of liis cliildbood, i 
and of the last adieu of his mother—lier anguish, her 
feurs. her admonitions. 

‘ You littvu here a liumhlc home, but stilt a home,* said 
slie weepingly; ‘ wliiit do you expect to do at I’nWs ?’ 

‘ 1 want to make my fortune,’ retdiod the young man, 

‘ and tlieii to share it with you, and my father, and my 
brot tiers.’ 

‘ Fortune does not aln',a}'8 come to liim who seeks,’ 
said the anxious mother. 

‘Put it never conies to those who do not seek,’ re- j 
plied tlie young entliiisiast. I 

‘ Well,’ said tlie fond mother. ‘ go, if it must be so; 
but should you not sucu'od, do not bi ashamed to return 
to us. 'Tlie lioiise of your fattier, and the arms of your 
niother, will he ever open to yon, and, like tlie prodigal, 
you sligll have tlie fatted cidf killed for you.’ ’ 

ll(' had laughed iu liis youthful ardour at the puerile 
fears of his mother. ‘ Not succeed I ’ said lie to hmtself; 

‘ imixissibie!’ Nor was liis faith sliaken in the morning 
on wliieh lie left liis liume; for that morning was a 
lovely one in Aiiril, and iio^' could he distrust the 
gracious providence M God, whilst tlie very air he 
brcutlicd seunu'd rerfilent with his goodness ? But as 
he drew near the ind,uf liis journey, the goal of his 
lioiics, he began to feel some misgivings; and by degrees 
they took such possession of his mind, and of every 
faculty, that at the moment it came to his turn to have 
an ai^iencc of the banker, lie would gladly hove heed 
anyvflTiore else. 

^ Monsieur Perregaux was standing in the'window: 
he was reading a letter, and ha.-dly raised bis eyes os 
the youth entered, as if awaiting his speaking; hut* 
hearing nothing but a hurried breathing, tie at luigth 
looked up, and perceived a very {deasing uountenance, 
and li{is parted as if* to address lum, but no sound was 
audible. * 
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' You wiikod ^ ne me, •in' Mud the baukei ao oour 
jkeoi|«]y, tbikt Ibe youth lecwvered his voice aud couca^ 
•ttA( leatljr to ' 

* Sir/ iuid be, * I Lave neither name, nor fortune, nor 

etatum, hut I haie thi will and the pimer to labour 
Can you mve me a place m 3001 olhte? liie lowest 
would satufy me < 

‘What is 3om name, young man'*’asked M I'trre- 
gaUK. unable to take liis 13ee off his interesting conn 
tenanee, and reading talent lu the bright 030 tha4 in 
renevieJ hope now fearlessly met hu • 

‘Jttcioes Lifiltte, was the answer 
‘ymii age/’ 

* 1 am twenty, I wis bom In 1767 ’ answtrtd he 

‘ Are you a Parisian /was the banker a next que>tion 
Sir, X am from Biivonnt, answered ,)aequei 

* What M 3our lather/ r()oined the baiikei 

‘ He M a carpenter ’ raphul tke youVi, but In has 
ten thiJdreu,’ he hastily ad led, ‘ and 1 am Lqinc to i'aiis 
to try to help my fatiu r to supp >rt thun 
‘ It is a laud ible design 1 oung m ui ansa eied the 
banker, ' but I have no place saci nt Jheii a 1 ltd, as 
he saw tlic utter dis q {Hiintment that marked tlut 
expieshtit countenaDei, ‘at pres nt at hast X am 
sorry tlut it is so but inotber time, perliaps Tin 11 
dismissing the youth with a lourteuus but impeiatisc 
gesture, he was obliged to retire 
Jlverytlung seemed to swim be! le Ins e^es He 
kooektd up igamst the door, whieh hi 1 nt ot 11 opi 1 
his loot slipped in the anteroom lud he neatly fill 
down the itanc i e All ti e eu n im he hod mceited 
and more is ueetssar) than may he it first iniagined 111 
addressing a great ni ui and asking a 11 v >ur oi him— lU 
this esourage had talk 1 as he heard the worcU of tiu 
rijection He lelt a kmu rf shame na3 aim > t ul rc 
morse, at hieing exposed liimstlf to 1 refusal in 1 tin 
last words of the bunker and the hut woicls ui liu 
mother, seemed ringing in Ins eais 
Isliwiy end with dowiieust t3is he was erussiig the 
banker s courtyard, when a pin on the ground taught 
his attention He stodad, picked it up, imd stu k it 
carefully in the lining of the cuff ol lus coat I ins 
action, tnUmg as it was, decided tlic lurluies of the 
carpenter s & >n 

M IVriegiux was still standing in the wiiii'ow 
unable to shake d) the jiainlul impression lift 13 the 
look of almost aguoiscd disappointment wliiili his re 
fusal had called up to the intcn sting c uuntenunee ut 
the young iMtituiier Jneul iiitinh he gi/ed alter 
luui till lie left the ruuni, and st 11 followed him with 
Ins ejts as be crossed the court with slow and loiigui 1 
step, his 3outhfulfigure drooping unde i disnppoiiitiiiint 
ani deep deiution marking evtr3 featuie sudhnly 
he saw him stoop to s ime obiect too uniiute fi 1 hi n t 
distinguisli fiom tlie window and pick it up By Iho 
use he made of it, the banker guessed what it must Ik , 
and tlie strong impression m uie bt tins little uiudeut 
upon his mind, is perhaps me one i ivable by thcfse wbo 
know not how aecuratily eharaetcr niK3 be estimated 
by trifles It was sufheieut to enable M 1 erregaux to 
discern in the youthful suitor he hod reyc c teci a iinnd 
truned to order aud ecunoiiiy I he man, be said 
* who wm^ not let even a pin be lu <, mu t liavi. n ibits 
of e al m fl ^faon, ordei, aid stetulm^es,' amt oieiung the 
windiiMf, he gave a slight cough Vja ques looked up, 
auA •aw the banker b^kouin^ t\hun to ecmie back 
tlwckly wu he again on tlie handaouu stain use, but 
wUl not say that Uus tune lie was quite as cauiio is 
apnhng the <urpets, and ouee moie he stool, wiUi 
ad erect in tlie preeenee of the banker 
‘You wiU grant my request/ said he to hitfin a 
touB'oi happv e infldeuce ' 

, 'What makes you so sure/’ asked the banker witu a' 
leanille 

otUiri ise wi/uld you have tolled me bock/’ 
MudLofltte 

, ' ^iuuJc Xntqtkol, order, and economy I—^you cHiglit to 

midto ft guftd edeik,’ wa« the cordial lespoose of 11 Per- 


regmix. *G«tottiehaak, lohoU betlieieloimediattly, 
aud srifl let you to work ’ 

bueh a mind as that of Jacques Xisfftts oould not 
long remidn m a subordinate oapooity, Phe Bevolotioi 
broke out At tlie time of the Aosemb^ df Notablse 
be was bcxik'keeper, then cadf>kespw, and in 1804, 
partner to M Peiregauv, and soon after, his sftiwestor 
and executor lu 18U9 he was appomted duftoior, ftiid 
in 1814 president of the Bank of France, haviftff biscui 
prftviously niaile president of tiui Ghombu of Com¬ 
merce end judge cif the Tribunal of Gommeree furathe 
beinc depariment, winch in 1816 lie was Chosen to te- 
present m the Clianiber of Deputies. After toelfeto- 
liitiun of July I8d0 he filled somo oi the highest uffiots 
of the state Ills whole career was honourable to him¬ 
self and bent he ml to others Honourable to himoeif, for 
lie was indebted, midir J’roruUutial blessing, to his own 
talent and irrcpioailiible eonduet fur his toiUiaat boc- 
eiss, and useful to otjliers, for he never lust an oppur- 
tunify of doing good Uis benefita are still fresh ui thi 
mem try—tin hi art memory—ot many A eluld of tin 
[Kopk himNilf he mvtr fmgot liio first diy he stocxl a 
suppliant 111 the aiitcicKiiu cif M I’lrreganx, and u(,vei 
dll luaay he ill thit be could relteie of its bur^n 
n tur 11111S0I uid 

He tied on tlif Xbth of Moreh 1844 home short 
1 line be fore he li id sent for Ins „raii ii hii Ire 11, the < hil 
dun ul Ins only daughter the I’lineiss dc la Muskowa, 
ini has mg eiubnu.ed thiro, an I tikin a tender leaee 
if his wily, and diiightei, and son-ni law, he gently 
ex] irul witliout a striigeli 01 a' y app.'rent Buffering 

Is A 1 t li H AT W A 11 

nil all Ai niiT 

I uwi debcnbod the wui aud lomi^jeateil pineiMou 
uguirut dan„ii train without with whieii the systc 11 ul 
cii itid bin ei has lieeh enlowed but it must b ib 
seivc f that i greit y ition of the weipons thus tala 
ligii d IS men defeiibisi instruments, beeon e with 
ecjiid fuihty, poweiful organs oi offeuee and iiii 1 
mg ti the cm umstuiites'habits, 01 cuiiigciiiies mnv 
be u id at ill times in subservieiict to either end It is 
iny business now tu direit’attention more paitieularly 
to the iggrissions of the animal kingdom—to that 
will h 111 i fiw words m 13 bo designated as the 83stem 
of jirey B fore it w is the mqileraiuts of conflict aid 
proteitioii, now it is flic warfare itself which is to be 
Uisi ussed 1 hat the face of 11 iturc should lie found, tin 
a due exiniination to be staiiud with'blood and dti^ 
fuiiued with civil war that it should be an ordinani * 
of creation (h it liie hte of one should deyiend upon tlie 
diath of another cieatun , tliat tins green world sfaoifld 
be the gre it the itri in whx b rovriods of bloody dramas 
aie duly cnaited -all this, as has buon Kmarkedfor 
ineih 18 buffiiicutly Btartliiig tu him who bolds not 
row MOWS of thi S3stum winch governs our world Yet 
I must 11 content tu leave its defenee for a future oeoa- 
81011 while it u my endeavour at present to trace atill 
further the wisdom and design of tlie Creator of oQ 
things in the development of tlie second feature of oiii ; 
mteiestmg subject. In exmsidtnng it atteutivdy, it 
will be found tu resolye itself into two great diyuiaus, * 
to which almost all examples are rediuibh), tome are 1 
atrataifftu and opoa uatfart 

I sh,dl commence with itfatagim Of mH pnedotmT 
devices that winch mvolTcs tlie gruatest iqipareiit 
amount of superior sagacity is the bapta mats It u 
a ciwums subject ^or reflection to find one erettsws tlins 
employing its apparently superior int^toMS to ftffeet 
the destructiuu ot some less gifted ordw^ntly gifted 
one t but the fact that, m preparing ttwso daviees, the 
creature u mily acting m ohedienne to on unmlM with 
w hieh it has b<«u endow ed, end » oonseqosfttiy display¬ 
ing no really higher amount of sttoeiiy than that of 
the bird in prepsnng its nswt, the inbwt its barrow. 
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tlM bee its Sell, divests it of tlurt uedvd c^iai ttpon ow 
(urprise with which the Mthusbistia amims the lovers 
of neturd histoiy would endow it Traps end gins ere 
Ht however, by any nieens oommon ertifloes; but the 
interest .which naturally attaches to such instances, 
wherever they ^st, Dhtmlaaoes tiieir 'deficiency in nu* 
merioal v«ri^. '.tn tlie fomiation of these traps, the 
'mail wottdMrat evidences of engineering and mathe- 
matioat Cs^bUities are to be found united to a heroic 
patience under difficulties, and perseverance ^uii\|t 
obstaulri, which might well read a mwal lesson to man- 
Idnjv The^itAll is a stratagem of this nature. The 
larva of a particular species of beetle, the cicmdela, 
boBows out for itself a den whiuli iu some measure 
note «s a trap for dl unwary .insects that draw near 
it. ' The insect, after ctioosing an appropriate soil, im¬ 
mediately applies itself to iSs worl^ and commences 
operatkms by scooping out the eartli with its jaws and 
feet. Tliese labours it continues gntil it has formed a 
cylindrical cavity twelve or eiglitecn inches deep, the 
bore of which is perpendicular. Tlie labj^ri lus little 
workman, in making this excavation, is obliged to bring 
up load after load of eartli, like a bricklayer his mortar, 
upon its head from the very bottom of tiie pit. Wlien^ 
the depth of the pit is remembered, a proper value will 
he set upon the arduous nature of this travail: tlic {Kiur 
insert, in fact, is frequently so exhausted, as to be eom- 
pelled to rest upon its -way up to recover strength to 
proceed; an event wliicli lias been foreseen, and to pro¬ 
vide for which it has an ajtparatus soinewluit like an 
anchor, by which it can hold on to tlie sides of tlio 
cavity. 'J'he-cicindelu tlicn secures ilsell' to Die insides 
of tile hole, near its entrance, its liead I'-caetly fitting 
tlie aperture, and forming a kind of 1 rap-door to it. 
Here the insect in pliilusopiiiu patieinv, and with its 
horrible jaws wid#y expanded, aivalts tiic arrival of its 
prey. A vagrant beetle, or a stray laiterpillar, or a 
lieedless ant, comes by ami by, steps upon tlie insect's 
liciul, aud is instantly seized liy it, and liurled to*the 
bottom of its gloomy den, wliitlier tlie successful stjata- 
gist instantly follows, to reap tlie reward of its inge¬ 
nuity and the fruits of its patient labour. 

There is a more famous pit-digger, however, to be 
found in the ant-lion, tlie JUi/rmrlrem formiranux; and 
here wc shall liiiu a far moift' refined sublilty at work. 
When it is in the larva state, it excavates a funiiel- 
slia{ied pit in the following manner. It seems to spend 
much care and thonglit in tlie selection of a ]>ro|K'r 
spot, where the eartli is dry, friable, and partieiiLarly 
wiierc it is sandy; and this accomplislied, it iiegius by 
describing a circle on the gronhd, tlie circumference of 

t rhich is to be the limit of its trap. It tlien stations 
tseif inside this line, an^ witli all the uiethod of a 
hnman excavator, begins its work. It uses one of its 
fore-legs as the spade, and sliuvuls up by this means a 
tiny toad of earth upon its bead, tossing it tlienne to a 
distanoe of several inclics from the outer margin of the 
trap. 'VV'orklng assiduously in tills apparently awkward 
fashion, it proceeds .backwardx; aud when it has t»m- 
pkted the circte, it turns round, and beginning another 
in^de the last. It works on until it comes to the same 
again ( and so on alternately. By this simple 
means H never overworks eitlier of its legs. It steatlily 
proceedS 'iu its labour, until at length a conical hole, 
vsryingdhem one to three inches in diameter, is formed. 
The hteffidrer then buries his body at the bottom of the 
trap, being oarefhl to leave only ^is jaws above the sur¬ 
face hud &US he lies waiting for the first windfall. The 
r wd w .-wiUfind, iu writings upon entomology, most cap- 
tlvatiiig accounts pf this creature’s wonderful patience 
and adiqibive sfciU, to which U it sufficient for me tePre- 
fet hhu.if he seeks to know more concerning it When 
an hneet appjroaches the margin of the den, a little 
shower of am rolk down, and calU the antdion to^ibe 
quf'ofi*;' 'h.atep farther, and the intruder atumbles over 
the edg^ and tumbles down. In a doud of dust into tlie 
embraue of its rot^oM enemy. It is then instantly 
solsedaiii lltlfMWEnil jaws ta the aat-Bmi i Us juices 


are sndred out; and when sated with tlie dm^t, tlte 
mrtful eptcure places ttao dead dry carcase careMly on 
its head, and earts it out of the pit Bometimes the 
victim makes a struggle fbr. its lifh, and scrambles with 
the speeii of terror up the treaciierous sides of the den ■, 
but in this case the ant-lion sends after it such volleys 
of sand, m usually bring the fugitive down again into 
its enemy’s power. 

These devices for entrapping prey are practised by 
insects generally possessed of very feeble locomotive 
powers, aiid*appear otherwise incapable of obtaining a 
single mouthful of food. The ant-lion, for instance, 
cannot pursue it% fleet-legged prey, and is, iu truth, 
altogetlier unable to move in auy but a retrograde 
direction; but ample compensation is to be found iu 
tiie success of liis stratagem, which is in genera] so 
great, as to supply a very dainty creature with an abiui- 
dance of that agfined surf of sustenance in whioli it 
delights. The margins uf*tbesc traps, ail bestrewed as 
tliey are with tlte mangled carcases of tiie victims of this 
destroyer, rer^ind one of the old fables of tlie giants 
wlio feasted upon human victims, and covereil tlie plain 
in the vicinity of their dens with the bones and mangled 
reninins of their unfortunate prey. 

Next in <>rdcr in this stratagetio warfare, we meet 
witli tlic system of gins. But b oSi^ aiid tlic pr(a:edtng 
arc artifliX'S almost confined to^plbt warfare. The 
spider's wWb may !« taken as the tyiK^ of sucli plans in 
general, lii its structure, in its iidaptation to situation 
and circumstances, and in its ditferent degrees of 
strcngtii, are to be fpuiid thd sole vartetics which we 
arc to exi>ci‘t in this department. Tfui nets are of 
in.iny different kinds. .Some, from the geometric nc- 
i-nracy of their lines, have received a correspondent 
title ; some arc woven with apparently no such rigiil 
arrangcincnt, but consiR simply of threads intricjit^y 
interlaced, forming a eloiid-likc fabric which no liunian 
art can imitate j some are suspended perpendicularly, 
tbeir ends tied to the sprigs and leaves around; wliilc 
others are laid horizontally, swinging like a hammock 
from a stalwart series of suppBrting lilailes of grass. 
There is a kind of spider, coninion enough in Britain, 
wbieli, afte.' carefully constructing its net. forms a deli¬ 
cate cell fir its own conct-almeiit somewhere in the 
immediate nciglilNuirhood, at tiie bottom of ‘which it 
crouciics down in expectation of its ]>rey. Otherl cast 
fortli and fasten down blue and delicate tacklings in an 
indiscriminate manner, trusting to elmnce to direet 
some insect against them. 'I'lie lines of several kinds 
arc covered with amazingly iniiiute floceuies of silk, 
wliicli wrap round and firmly entangle niiy insect 
wliieli easts itself against tiicui. Among utlier varieties 
of spider network, is one wliieh consists in a delicate 
pnrse-iike cell forming tiie centre, from the margin of 
wliich sevond lines radnitc iu every direction. I'lie 
sfiider places it'-lf in tliis cell, taking hold of these 
lilies; and as soon as an insect touches auy portion of 
her tackling, rusiics out lium her concealment to the 
attack. Many of my readers must liave seen, stretehed 
uiKii) the hedgerow, all glisteuiiig -with dqyps of dew, a 
delicate whltish-lookhig nut; tliis is the work of a spide* 
which is concealed at the bottom of a silken-covered 
way near its margin, where it ‘ jiidcs its time.’ Add to 
these tlie perforiiiaiiee|^>f the aeronautic spiders, about 
which so much ha^een, and remains to be, written, 
aud the list of web-Ke devices may lie called comidete. 

'J'o turn to the artiflee of baits, 'riiis is ^togi^et 
confined to the liigher orders of creatures, and is a taxity 
even atnoiig them. It is well known that monkeys, mid 
it is m|atcd that the racoon, when driven by want uf 
^erteod to prey upon crabs, insert their toBs into 
luc Iioles where the crab lives sdcure i unon wbhfi) the 
\ictim fastens upon the bait with its (WWI 4 aud tlie 
monkey immediately runs away, dragging the crab 
out of its cell up tlie beach, when the ravlriier break.s 
tlio slid! and ^voura its ooutente. The ant-eater 
affords a remarkable iUustratioD gUo of a shnilar in- 
gcuaitv. This creature, chi disooming oR ant-hill, 
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stamps an^'tHiinitclies npon it with its feet, and tnakef 
such a ooisi^ M to draw forth thousands of itg angry 
temintst It Is then said to conceal itself in the. herbage, 
and tp 'thrust out its tongue, which is sUiny,Ted, and 
about two feet long, into tlic midst of the swarm. ITte 
tosects perceiving such a tempting morsel of red flesh 
within reacii, crowd upon it, an^ cover it nlltuver: and 
thi^ they are held by tlie glairy viscidity of the tongue, 
apd arc drawn into the ant-eater’s mouth and devoured. 
It is said that if the ants will not come opt readily, the 
ant-eater will knock down their houses, and thrust his 
tungue into tile tliickest of the infuriated bisects, being 
able to bid defiance to ttieir attacks by reason of ids 
impenetrable hide. Desmarest asserts that the guh, or 
glutton, will mount up trees, gather the lichen from 
them, and fling it down as a bait for the reindeer, upon 
wiiose neck it drops if the bait is successful. This is 
not credited, however, by ot^iet naturnlists. Tliny says 
tliat the Lophiuspisratormi, or sea-dcvil, buries iteelf iu 
tlie mud, and k-uves only its long beards to be seen 
above the surlUee; tlie smaller flsli Bei?;euupoii tliese as 
bait, and ore immediately drawn into tiic angler's 
niouti). It is only fair to add that this still rests upon 
his autiiority alone. < 

Ambuscades arc a far more coraninn means of cap¬ 
ture among all cM||||'Uf the animal kingdom. Evelyn 
ill his travels in ^Hfly gives a most amusing account 
of the mancauvrcB of a sjiider wliich he dctioiidiiates a 
hunter, and stigmatises witit being a kind of insect- 
wolf. This creature, it seems (which is also common in 
our gardens), dn perceiving a fly at a little distance, 
would cautiously creep up to it, and after peeping over 
and carefully ascertaining the* insect’s position, would 
leap upon liim like iiglitning, catcli him in tlie fiill, 
ami never quit her liold until her belly was full. Lying 
in ambush is tlie customary resort of many carnivor¬ 
ous Hiiiinals j fims the lion, tiger, panther, lyii.x, .and 
many more of the feline tribe, bury tlicniselves in 
the recesses of the bush or brake, or witli a subtler 
cunning seek out soipc iiiding-placc near the watcr- 
tnick m deer or cattle, and bound upon tlieir quarry 
witli a terrific war-wlioop. Some of tliem climb up 
trees, and patiently rest upon their brandies until tlic 
prey passes beneath, when they shoot down upon its 
unckj The irhneunnm, in embellishing wiiose natural 
history inventive talent has exliausted itself, is related 
to feign liimself dead until his victim is witliin readi, 
when he pounces upon and destroys it. The wretched 
Egyptians adored tliis bnite as a deity, from tlic service 
it rendered them in tlie destruction of tlie eggs of the 
crocodile. It used to be said tliat the idmeumon darted 
down the crocodile’s throat, and destroyed it by devour¬ 
ing its entrails, and then ate its way out again I Tlie 
chetah and ounce, which arc used in iiuntiiig the ante¬ 
lope, are the exact parallels of the venatorial spider. 
I'liese creatures, wiicii they jierceivc tlieir prey in view, 
creep stealthily along tlic ground, concealing themselves 
carefully from sight, and when they liave '■reached 
within leap of tlic herd, they make several immense 
bounds, and4hrt in upon llieni. 

This is a skctdi- of the tjfprii of tlic stratagetic war¬ 
fare carrle^qn iu all portions of tlic kingdom of nature. 
A blood and riipacityYijiens upon us wlieii we 

turoiw the other division of fair subject—onca var. 


tura^» the other division of fair subject—open var, 
Al^ig all classes, to speak geiinrally of the animal 
ij^^om, there exists this division—carnivorous and 
^ibivorous animals; some b6ing partakers of botli 
mteulUrities, and therefore called omnivorous. Uno of 
^e|te great classes subsists by making war upon its 
!bwn department in creation; tlie other by ipreying 
upon the vegetable productions of the enrtli: and.^ 
intimate is tiie connexion between bloodslied and fero¬ 
city, that, as a common rule, the creatures belonging 
to the first class arc conspicuous for their savage, 
unappeasable, untameable dispositions, while the latter 
lire peaceful, and, excepting in tlie event of an attack, 
eptsmontj; hmifensive animals. Thus it i« with the 
predaccana of the carnivorous kind that our present 


butiness lies. Giving oiice more a brief precedence 
to insects, we find sco^ons and others furious can¬ 
nibals, and after a general coinbflt, setting to and de¬ 
vouring the dead bodies of their tlaln. There is a sand- 
wasp or spher, which is a flercft creature too; he will 
pounce upon larvm, large spiders, and other insects; and 
even coidcroaches, plunging his sting Into their bodies, 
and then at leisure consuming them’. Some fileB<wiII 
nl8o,thrust tlieir prey, small aphides, through with their 
iceapona, and devour tiiem in astonishing numbers. 
Kirby gives n viry pretty account of th^ destrudtion 
wronglit by our familiar little' friend the lady-feinli 
wliich, he says, does incredible service .to the hop- 
growers by consuming tens of thodsands of (he hop-fly. 
When the cicindela is.in its perfect state, it is also a 
fearful destroyer of the insect raco. Lihnieiu has called 
it the insect tiger. It Ifns formidable jaws and fangs, 
and from its strength, vigilance, and velocity, is the 
terror of tlio insect world. Tlie dragon-fl.v, or {ihelullina, 
is equally terrible, both in its larva and pupa states. 
An .itiocdofe is related of a combat between the pupa of 
a dragon-fly and a stickiehack, in wiiicli tlie former 
witli its jaws and forceps attacked tlie stickVliack, 
and after .m obstinate and bloody contest, at length 
obtained the victory. IVasps, ants, hornets, earwigs, 
water scorpions, and many others, liibnnr under the 
same stigma. Some of tliem seem almost to murder 
for murder's sake, and will destroy a number of insects 
witliout an attempt to devour tliem. In fact tliose in¬ 
sects ae.ir^ely seem to know wliat tlic sentiment of fear 
is. and with surprising conrago will att.aek and over¬ 
come cncmii's mueb their superiors in size. 

Tlie <-aniivorous birds likewise wage a de.adly warfm-e 
upon tlieir own race, and upon tlie weaker animals, 
Tliey ari! generally solitary erentures. To use Gold¬ 
smith’s words—‘They prowl alone, and, like robbers, 
enjoy in solitude tlie fruits of tlieir plunder. Tliey 
spread terror wlicrevcr they approacli: .all that variety 
of music wliidi but a moment before enlivened tlic 
groie, at tiieir appearing is instantly at an end: every 
order of lesser birds seek for safety cither by eonceal- 
ment or flight, and soiiiivare even driven to take pro¬ 
tection with man, to avoid their less merciful pursuers.’ 
The eagle, in tlic stern miyesty of superior strengtli and 
fierceness, is tlic head of rapaciona birds. In his wake 
follows the audacious and cunning osprey, wliich is 
guilty of botli robliery and mnrder, darting npon diving 
birds, and snatching tlieir prey from tlieir beaks. The 
piyyargus and tlie lial-biixxard are also constantly oil- 
giigcd in mutual warfar^e. The condor, by its size, wea- 
l>oiis, and evil habits, ranks even higlier &r his deeds of 
blnoii. linniboldt asserts that this bird and its mate wM 
attack a deer, wounding it with their beaks and talons 
until it drops with exhaustion, and is soon destroyed 
and devoured. He .adds, that the misdhiaf done to 
cattle and slicep in its vicinity is immense. Tlic vul¬ 
ture, though entertaining a preference for the haul giMl 
of corruption, will nevertliclcss pounce upon sO largo' a 
creature ns a iicifer, if it lies doWn upon the ground, 
and succeed in destroying it. And last, not let^ fero¬ 
cious, is the valiant shrike or butdier-biril, which s^ims 
possessed with a spirit of tlie intensest hatred to (dl 
tlic feathered race. Its name is derived from the cit- 
cumstanee tliat thc^ are said, when they have killed ' 
their prey, to spit it, ns human butchers thoir tneat, 
upon some thorn, imtil tliey are at leisure to'devour it. 
In mentioniag farther the names of the falcon, hawk, . 
blizzard, and kite, and iu barely alluding to fhfi lilirds 
which go forth to prey at nigh^ the sutqeot vslli 
revived a Bufllcjeiit illustration, ' t , 

The ocean is the vast arena in which the Iheufilro bf 
mutual destruction reaches its climax i foi* thi* Wteon, 
that flail, as a general rule, exist by'd^buring tigdir 
smaller, weaker brethren, or are Insectivorc^ efea- 
tures : so that, before the pike or the salrndti eaii’i^^e . 
n single meal, they must have imbrued thoteselyes in^ 
the blood of some of the animated.bi)(aga vtihich crowd! : 
the waters or float in the air. Tlid crusMsegns— tlreerab' 
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and lobster-—particularly distinguish themselves in tSis 
conflict. With a courage -inspired no^ doubt by con¬ 
scious impregnability, some of them will go thrashing 
UD the mud along shore, and recklessly seizing u^n and 
olrourihg whatsoever comes within grasp of th«r Her¬ 
culean- forceps. But afliBn their moult comes on, when 
they have kwt their stout defences, they ere placed in a 
pitiably helfdess condition, and in this state suffer the 
full vengeance of retribution, falling victims in myriads 
to the thousand chances and enemies of the sea. There 
is a«speciea of trochus, or sea-snail, wigcli is even more 
fundable tlian the crustaceans. This creature is a 
universal belligerent, and while dreaded liiniscif, seems 
to dread no foe. - He lias a kind of borer, witli which he 
will attack the thickest shell; and, like the gulo, assi¬ 
duously stick to it until he has penetrated i^ and 
destroyed its unfortunate ocaupant. The doredo, the 
mortal enemy of the persecuted flying-fish, is a very 
ravenous creature; and the shark, jword-fish, and dog¬ 
fish, whose ravages aofiong tlie tenants of the waters are 
famous, have become familiar synonymes for rapacity 
and cruelty ; white the great whale destroys at a gulp 
millions of tlie clio borealis. Among reptiles, the lilood- 
thirsty crocodile oecupies a prominent position: lie is 
the enemy of man and Iieast; and whatsoever creature' 
ventures down to his abode, ho attacks with equal fear- 
1 lessiiess and ferocity. 'J’errible battles between tigers 
and crocodiles arc on record, in whicli, while in his own 
; element, the latter has generally been victor. 

! Here I will take my leave of these dei'ds^of animal 
rajiacily. If the illustrations to whicli [ liavc coiiflned 
myself appi'ar to the lover of natural liistory, as indeed 
tliey are, cramped and incomplete, it results not from 
the deficiency, but from the very sujicrabunilanoe of 
the material—the difficulty having been a sufficiently 
rigid selection an^condensation. 

rattons. A low building, without windows to the 
street, through tho door ctf which gleamed bright 
light. Was tliB school. The interior was rude and 
rough, and the walls were little' more than a shelter 
from tho weatlier. The floor was flagged, the bare 
brick walls whitewashed, and tlierc was no ceiling, ibe 
room being lighted during thp day by skylights in the 
roof. A lew seats and desks ranged in the room nc- 
conimodated the pupils, about seventy-five in number; 
a small stage was erected for the teacher; and at one 
end of it an extempore form had lieen made by placing 
a rough hoard, with its end renting on enqity barrels, 
on which several djoys were seated, practising writing 
on slates. There was neitlier fireplace nor stove in tho 
room, but it was well lighted by gas, tho heat of which, 
combined with tlie respiration of the pupils, rendered 
the air most unhealthy. 

It was indeed^ ‘ Ragged School.’ Cold as the night 
was, aiany of^tho boys wot* neither shoes nor stockings. 
The clothes of many were in tatters, and had evidently 
had several owners before coining into tlie possession of 
their present bearers., A few were in fustian dresses 
tliat had long ago Io.st their whiteness in tlic workshop. 
The fiicos of several were very dirty, and their hair 
liniig in tangled masses about llieir ears; but out of the 
dirt and disorder gleamed bright piercing eyes, whoso 
lustre notiling apjieared to dim. Many had evidently 
come to st'hool with ‘ new-washed’ evening * face,’ but 
not one came ‘ creeping like snail,’ or unwillingly. The 
boys were of all ages, from six to seventeen, aud were all 
busy and cbcerful. 'J'liere was only one exception. 'I'liis 
was a strong wild lad, of about fifteen, who was resting 
his head on one of the beiiehcs, apparently asleep. He 
WHS dressed in a wide jacket of rough blue flannel, liis 
hnnds and face were unwashed, and a phrenologist 
would have found in fits head a remarkable devemp- 
mciit of ('onibativeiiess and Destructiveness, This lad 
wrought in a foundry, and the teacher described him as ! 
tlie most troublesome pupil—a self-willed, mischievous | 
boy, whom it was a relief to sec doing noi/iitig. Still, 
this lad h.ad received a little snnttcring of knowledge. 

He was in course of being ‘ broken in,’ and might (such 
tilings have been) become a rough energetic engineer 
on some line of ruila’iiy nut yet ‘ provisionally regis¬ 
tered.’ However, here he was reposing on tlie desk, 
under the master’s platform, while an advanced class 
of about eight or ten hoys, collected around him, were 
rt.-wiing from Chambers’s ‘ Simple I.esson8,’ The lesson 
was a short account of the life of Miingo Park, and was 
read in a very passable maimer. The answers to the | 
questions put to the boys sliowed how attentive they j 
liad been to the souse as well as the words. The lesson j 
being finislicd, the master was about to collect the books, 1 
when lie was calli'd away, as lie often necessarily was, | 
to another jiart of the jv.om. It was interesting to oh- i 
serve tlnit the boys, instead of closing tho hooks, laying ■ 
them .aside, and then teasing each other, as some would 
have ^xpeeted, still continued to read, but not aloud; j 
and when the master came back, the books were given ! 
up with the greatest reluctonre, each boy retaining tils 
as long ns he possib^ could. The biKiks seemed to 
opened up a now world, and appeared to convey a plea¬ 
sure as intense us it w^s rare. One hoy in this' class, 
who was very intent mn his b'bok, was as * dusty as a 
miller,’ and 1 found ^at he was a baker’s boy, whose 
daily employment ^r sonic years had been to go out 
with bread, and do otper drudgery in a baker’a shop. 
Here was another attentive lad, with blackened face 
and horny hands, who had been attentively listening .to 
the story of Mungo Park, and who told the teacher, as 
school, tliat he could not attend during the fol- 
"Imving week, as ho wrought in a foundry, and was 
then required to take bis turn with many others, at 
night-work. The teacher said that ha had many sucli. 
pupils. . 

On one of the platform seats were about a dozen 
young bws learning to write^ On tiatei placed on their 
'\ knees, ^me could write thdr own names, but the 

VISIT TO llACOKl) SCIIOOh* IN MVERPOOl,.* 

The establishment of what were called ‘Ragged Schools' 
in T.saidon, lately imluced several benevolent and inflii- 
: eiitial gentleiuoii of Liverpool to organise a few scliools 
> of the same kind in that t^wn. Subscriptions were 
' accordingly made, a managing committee appoinh'd, 

' rooms hired, and salaried pifll'essiunal teaeliers elected. 

, The town of Liverpool contiiins large uumhers of ehil- 
1 dren who never attend day-schools, and who grow up 

1 with little or no school instruction. Tlic field for such 
! Ragged Scliools is therefore very extensive. It was 
resolved by tlie committee that all children, from the 
! ages of six tg seventeen, shoifid lu* allowed to nttend 
j, the schools without any cliarge whatsoever. All who 
j- presented themselves were to be received; but to pre- 
! vent overcrowding, as well as to restrict the schools to 
that class for which they wore more particularly in¬ 
tended, none were taken who were actually in attend¬ 
ance at a day-school, unless there was sufficient room 
in the Jiagged Scliool for them. (I/ferations were com¬ 
mended in July 1846. The schools for boys meet every 
evening (excepting Saturday and Sunday), from seven 
to niue o’clock; and for girls on the same evenings, from 
half-past six to half-past eight o’clock. There arc now 
in operation two schools for boys, containing ono hun¬ 
dred and thirty, and two for girls, containing one hnn- 
drrf a|d forty pupils. A few notes of visits lately 
pai4.to thosa schools may perhaps he of interest to the 
TOadfirs of this Journal, It in\jst bo premised, that os 
yet, the schools can only be considered in their infancy, 

, and have.been .Ranted only fn one quarter of tiie town. 
Their extension will of course depend upon the success 
idr the piaih md the liberality of tlie jhiblic. • 

ijte.jwas not.an easy matter to reacli the first school to 
-iWhitm 1 wree directed. At length 1 discovered it at* 
tile ead,cf pne of the streets leading to the docks, and 
in the midst of,a locality suitable for its humane ope- 

■- . i;.. ,,— -...... -— - 

' e This asuelc hasitaini forwarded to us liy a gontiaman reetdeot 
la IdssrpogW-Roi C £. J. 
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majority wc^tejumteg to form single letters. Onp tittle 
boy, aboQt Jiteytm years of age, was labouring anxiovaly 
to form the vowris on his slate. He was, without stoclc- 
ings or Ihoes? his little clothes were ragged and worn, 
but there was an evident attempt to moke them look as 
oleim aa'cotdd l>e. He said he had never attended a day- 
school in Ms life! that his mother was a wldowi probably 
living in one of the Liverpool cdllars! that she kept a 
man&; and that he, poor little fellow, was required all 


day fong, when he should have been at sehool, to attend 
and turn it There he sat, his wliole sout absorbed in 
the attempt to form the letters a, r, i, o, «. Beside him 
was a little rogue, younger even than'himself, wlio had 
the good fortune to be attending a free day-school in 
connexion with a churtdi, and who looked down on his 
iess-favoured comrade as a peer would regard a com¬ 
moner. Here, again, was anotlier lad, about the same 
age, employed also in vnriting., Tliis ^y luid been at a 
day-school. He was only twelve years ,old, ani his 
school experience had already become a tiling of the 
past His father wps a coal nierchiiut in a small way, 
and this boy bad, during tlie day, to {To about with 
coals. A little further on was another writing-class, 
who had advanced so far as to write in books with pen 
and ink, and at a regular desk. At another bench was 
an arithmetic class; some learning to make figures, 
others working questions in projmrtion and simple in¬ 
terest One rough, hardy, weather-heaten h.iy was as 
far as mensuration. He was an apprentice to a stone 
mason. Another boy, about fourteen, wlio attended a 
free-school during the day, was working questions in 
simple interest with gteat quickness and accuracy. In 
another corner of the room were four or five young boys 
learning the names of tlie letters of the alphalHit and 
also receiving some knowledge of objects by incans of a 
few cotonrod drawings. The master was assisted in iiis 
labours by a few young men, who gave tlieir services 
out of pure love for tlie work. There was more order 
preserved than might have been expected ; and though 
the noise of so many classes pnxtceding at one time was 
considerable, still it wat. the noise of work, not of idle¬ 
ness. 

The sciiool closed at nine o’clock, and at half-past 
eight o’clock the books, slates, &c. were eollec'tud and 
put away. The boys all took their scats in front of tlie 
maste.'. who read to tlieni from tlie platform a portion 
of tlie life of Benjamin Franklin. It so happened that 
on this evening the teaelier concluded tlie story of 
the life of Franklin, the same space on several previous 
evenings having iieen devoU'd to tlie ri’st of the life, 
iiie teacher took care to make the narrative ns simple 
as possible, and made a practirml applieation of the 
events in Franklin’s life to the boys atscnibled, with 
the view of giving them encouragement not only in tlicir 
studies, but likewise in their various occupations in life. 
It was really pleasant to notice the attention tliat pre¬ 
vailed among the boys, and the en^iruess with which 
they drank in the narrative. Questions tliat wtye put 
to them elicited answers that showed they well remem- 
herefi what had been told to them before. The greater 
number of these boys were engaged in labour of some 
kind during the day, and they were asked, in connexion 
with Franklin’s life, if they lik^ to work? Only one 
boy, anotJH^ apprentice in a fiJWidry, answered ‘ No.’ 
But questioned, ho conllLgivc no reasons for 

his awwer, and advantage wag taken of the eircum-' 
stasS^ give a abort and points lecture to the school 
us^lnpaa and honourableness of labour. A 
ifliKymn was then sung, in which all the boys joined, 
S^lhc school closed. ,« » 

.*^Ihe room in which this school met was, 
jay visit, required as a soup-kitchen, and the boys wei^ 
^Wnoved to another room in the same quarter of the ; 
pibwn. Later in December I happened to pay a visit to 
lit also. The^ruom was used during the ^y as a girls’ 

I school, and was more convenient and comibrtahle, 
Lthongh not so toufge, as the ftest. It could not aocotn- 
iikh)i^ all'thc boys, and a desk and seats had to he 


placed in the narro# loh^y which It was entered, to 
receive an advanced writing-class, ;On entering, two 
boys whom ! had seen in rae sehool at its old rixim 
sprang up, and Mked me to decide whicb of their oopjf^ 
Iwoks was the better written, both being quite proud of 
the progress they had made. In the room itself there was 
scarcely space to tarn—boys reading, hoys writing, .boys 
calculating on every side. From this school 1 passed to 
anotlier containing about forty boys, of the same class 
fig was found In tliat already descrilied. Here the teacher 
was engaged wills a class which was reading a poetical 
description of country life; and so completely towiu^red 
and ignorant were nearly all the boys, that the teocliiir 
required to give an explanation of many of the unknown 
things alluded to in tiie lesson. The boys were most 
attentive, and read the lesson over and over again with 
great deliglit. In one corner I noticed three boys, tlie 
oldest about twelve, and the other two probably three 
years younger. Noi, one of the trio bad either shoes or 
stockings; their dresses were oU most ragged and torn ; 
and they evidently belonged to the very lowest class of 
tlie popularion. ‘ The force of “raggedness” could no 
farther go.’ One had a pencil in his hand, with wbicii 
lie pointed out to the others the names of the letters of 
'tlie alphabet—an office that he performed with great 
pride and glee, in spite of his ragged clothes. His two 
pupils were all attention, and went over the iinines 
quite glibly. All tlie other boys were either writing on 
slates, or solving questions in the simple rules of arith¬ 
metic. 0{|e Ixiy, about fifteen, was very vain of las 
progress, hut lie could not solve a question in multipli¬ 
cation. Though this lad was not at all dexterous in 
arithmetic, his ‘education’ liad evidently been very ex¬ 
tensive, for be was extremely sliiirp and ‘ wide awake.’ 
His employment during tlie day was to carry out 
‘ bottled fxirter’ from a dealer to bis i^stomers. 

l.,eaviiig Ibis scliixd, T proceeded to that for girls, 
wliicU is kept in an iiity room, well-ligiited and lieatcd. 
Tw6 girls’ sclifxils have been established, Ixith of wliich 
were, obliged to meet in this rcxiin for a time, os the 
echoolroom of one was rei[uired for tliose boys who 
forniGi'ly met in that wliieh is now tlie soup-kitchen. 
The girls were singing the closing hymn as I entered. 
There were nearly one iiundred present, the majority 
being under fourteen yeah of age. Many were very 
young. Tliey were mucli cleaner and neater in their 
npp{>arance than tlie boys, and their ronduct was far 
more orderly and quiet. At least one-lialf of them 
were witiioiit bonnets, and many had no shoes or stock¬ 
ings. Tlie empioyinentB during the day of a great 
number of these girls aife sidling sand aqil wood-chips 
in the strt'cts. Tlicy attend with considerable regu- 
liirity, and two or tiirec of the older girls have made 
sufficient progress to entitle them to become monitors. 
The girls’ classes arc conducted by female teachers, and 
kept altogether separate and distinct from those for 
boys, 

A few other Kag^d Schools have lately been opened 
in connexion with some of the places of Worship in 
Liverpool. 

Speaking generally, thepupilt in these schools seemed 
to be careful, attentive, and diligent iu their lessons, 
and their attendance is as regnlor as can he expected. 
The schixJs have now (.Taimary) been open without 
any interval for a perioil of six months;, andt teitey 
boys, as well as giru, have attended dioit^ the 
of that time. ^ ' . 

Their attainments at enteance, as might bg expdothdi 
were found very meagre, and it has hwn neoessarj': u . 
teach many their letters. The amount of iusteuwlAd 
given in such tchcfels must of course be sms)I.i A>r t^t& 
such numbers of idle, undiscipUnod boys nnd i^le. wjhat 
Mean even the most iron-b^ied and esird^t<hiiu^ 
teacljer do? 8tUI, these schools are doing'guod'iriwk. 
They descend to the very depths of soe^, And darry 
some glimmerings of light into the ra.(ist: n^jlBtited pit 
of the population. They tame 'rt|dentili( ium |At|^At 
habits of decency and order, and trait'iQ.itWwiia 
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object Tliu^ create « tMte fior JcoowledKe, which will 
remain with the pupils through life. It will be yean 
before the fruito of thowrbrk are *een; but while many 
raeii of eminence have acknowledged themKlroB gnatly 
indebted to the instruction received in i^aritable insU* 
tutions, we may yet hoar Bien deolaring that they owe 
their disUnotion to the work which they began while 
ragged l)oys in a * Ragged School.' 


THE ART-UNIOJf. • 

That the p'esent is a great and satisfactory epoch in 
the {irogresa of the British nation, can hardly be doubted. 
Former tirues had their men, but now we have a gene* 
ral diffusion of the things which made the men illus¬ 
trious. The age has neither u Bhakspe.'ire nor a Milton, 
but tho capacity to apprehend and appreciate both i.s 
for more ootnmon than in their own day. We no longer 
write, perhaps, like the giant authoss of old, for distant 
generations : genius no longer turns away, sick and in¬ 
dignant, from the unmmsciousness around,,t.>. fix its 
longing garc on futurity. Our great living writers arc 
tlic exponents of their own time, and a man who has 
anything to say wortii the hearing, is sure to find a 
numerous aud intelligent audience. 

Tlie advance of tho national mind is satisfactory, not ] 
so much from its rapidity, ns from its consistency, i 
Although some departments of knowledge ma 3 ' he less | 
cultivated tlian otliers, we arc now a generally mfornii d 
and enlightened jHiopIc; and although tlic direct ten¬ 
dency of the age may be towards the useful aud prac¬ 
tical, wc arc far from neglecting the beautiful and ideal. 
Tliis indeed may almost lie said to involve a distinc¬ 
tion without a difiercncc; for tlic influence of liotli upon 
tile minds and moral destinies of men is pretty nearly 
alike. At all evenUi, luxury appi'ars to siicceeil comfort 
liy a natural law, and the caltivation of taste to grow 
cut of the abundance of conrsA’ acffnisitions. Tlie 
cotton manufacture, for instance, was nil aoliicvcmi'iit 
of tlie practical spirit of tlie age. It gave us cheap 
clothing, but it did not stop then-. Fossessing cheap 
clotliing, we set to work to ii^provc and adorn it i till 
what was at first a source of mere aninial eomfort, be¬ 
came II fountain of taste and (jlegaiicc. 

If tbe triumpiis of art do not in our day kwp pace 
with the triiiliipiis of science, there is at least a feeling 
for tile beautiful difliised much more widely among tlie 
people tiian at any former period (if tlie national pro¬ 
cess ; and as semnd principles of taste are Bll-iuiportant 
in a state of iiinvement like onr^, we are projiortioiiably 
pleased with tlie success of a journal devoted to the 
task of affording the public ‘ the means of j’tislly ascer¬ 
taining and estimating the progress of art.’’ Tlie ‘ Art- 
Union’* is now too w'eU known to reijuire any detail of 
its objects; but we may inform such of our readers as 
are not already acquainted with it, that tliey will find 
in its p^s every kind of lntorroat|pii eoneerniiig art 
and artists,, both in this country and abroad, and that 
the work takes its name from the allinnec which has of 
ooroparatively late years been established between tiie 
fine and useful arts. The chief literary feature of the part 
commencing the New-Year, is a statement of the Fro- 
spocts of British Art; in which we are well pleased to 
find .just discredit thrown upon government patronage, 
and theabest influence declared to be tliat of ‘ edncatecl 
example acting upon a sensitive, generally educated 
peorfe.’ , 

.'Exhibitions of the fine a^ts,’ says our author, ‘and 
expositions of tiie manuiacturing and mechanical arts, 
are now common to aU our large towns; and we ciefy 
the greatest sceptic to doubt tiiat thei:% is real ptogAss. 
lit decorative art there has been also a great advance. 
To the advantages derived from scionce as applied to 
the arts, and of wMoh we have almost dally cvidqpoe, 
it is unneoesttuy fbr us to do more than aiiii^B of 


*A MimUihrXininiiU, tin., with Ulnstrsttons. PahlUisd bv 
Cbspaum and Bidl, Xonilue. 
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architecture we shall spdsk with reference .(uily to tliat 
which is observable in street improvements; particular 
buildingSi indicate alone the talent of some eminent 
architect—a point we are not discussing; but it is from 
general results we must deduce the proof of general 
progress. Judging by tUs, then, who can deny that, 
within tha last twenty years, greater general progress 
has been made than in a century prior to that date ? 
The buildings in the new streets of the metropolis exhibit 
at intervals a well-designed and richly-decorated ntass, 
or are matk^ with breadth and simplicity, combined 
with much noveltv and appropriate treatment. Many 
houses recently erected Mso, such as those at Ken¬ 
sington—although at times reminding us of some de¬ 
lineated by Durand—have at least this merit, that, if 
not entirely original, they possess grandeur, and are 
effective. NTot the least cheering in this totneh of art, 
too, is the fact, tljat oimaet all our recent puUic build¬ 
ings, (g which opinion hasVavonrably spoken, are ftata 
de.signs of artists comparatively unknown.’ In painting, 
we are declare^ to rival fairly the French and Qeriimn 
.schnuls j many of oiir artists exhibiting ‘ a vigorous and 
pure imagination, great knowledge of character, skill m 
its delineation, aptitude to represent the dramatic inci¬ 
dents of life with truth, and domestic scenes witli feel- 
in;:.’ Sculpture is said to be ‘ chiefly resigned to busts;’ 
but surely some mention might have been made of the 
works, feweas they may be, which give its character in 
tins ilepartmcnt to the time. In engraving, ‘English 
artists occupy confessedly a very high place.’ But they 
arc unable to rival tlie productions of tiie continental 
engravers of the w'orks of the great Italian masters, 
just 118 ill painting wc fall short of tlie genius of the 
latter themselves. 

Tlio prospects of art are declared to lie highly satis¬ 
factory. ’ \V'c know it il the custom to assert of tlic 
aristocracy and the upper classes, that art among them 
is considered or ly ns the appanage of rank and wealth; 
but it is not so. Knowledge and taste arc combined, 
niuoug tlic niujority of these classes, with a liberal ap- 
preeiatiuu of the artist. Neither4s this a mere fasliioii- 
able, but a truly intellectual feeling. Thus we find in 
tlie nmniifacturiiig districts manifest signs of improve¬ 
ment—in ,'esign. in the chenueal knowledge of colour, 
the laws of its employment, greater novelty and cor¬ 
rectness of form; aud tliat works of the commonest-kind 
arc now conducted ujion principles wliich produce tlie 
lughe.st. That an improved feeling docs exist, we are 
proud to acknowledge, and far more to admit and to 
combine with it that wliich is observable among the 
middle and lower classes. 'Tliere is now hardly a house 
you euter in which some engraving at ICiist is not 
found, after an English artist, that, but two generations 
ago, would have lieon licid as only suited to tlie palace. 
No love of artl Go into the cottages of the poor, and 
see how art has displaced the prints of the “ Twelve 
Knights,” the titular “ St George aud very Apocryphal 
Dragon,” tlie ‘‘ Golden Game of Goose," and tawdry 
dramatic incidents from the stores of Messrs Relcli and 
Liuigi.iy, by S(‘riptorc illustrations, and cheap repro¬ 
ductions of works of a good class. No love of artk 
Why, art has descended tu tcaboards, and refines even 
the productions of papi« m&cli^. We repeat again, let 
our readers but refer *0 the pages of the “ Art-Union” 
for tlie last year; it will guarantee our assertion of tlie 
present progress, auu oqr hope of the fiiture prospects 
of art as founded upon that progress. Yes, great os has 
been the extension of literatim!, will be that alsp of ort^. 
for art appeab to the same faculties of the mind ^ its 
appreuution. Like literature, it has its origin iUt wey 
imagination, and is equally tbe type ^ter 

moral and historic truth.* 

This part, like taany form^ portions the * Art- 
Union,’ contains numerous specimens iff engraving -it 
very high merit. A mrtrait of the l^iieeu, by H. 
Robinson, after a miniature XL 1>i>rburn, is tbe 
frontispiece, wid will MubdUy be eonsideted the best 
I resemblance extant A fyity lain bf Mrs Sk C. Hall, 
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which in Hjinrif is one of the cliLef attractions, is ex¬ 
quisitely-iPAnstrated in wood; and, upon the whole, in 
estimating the prospects of British art, we ou(fht to in¬ 
clude ttttiong the best oridonccs on the favourable side, 
the eidarged size, increased merit, and consequently 
enhanced price, of tlie ‘ Art-Union.’ We may conclude 
our notice by extracting the following i^ssages on 
. bouse decoration 

* When Louis, the reigning sovereign of Bavaria, com¬ 
manded the construction of a new palace, ho said to his 
nrcliitect, “I desire to build a palace vfhich shall Ix) 
‘All Art;’ from the architecture to the commonest 
■ articles, everything shall be designed by my best ar¬ 
tists; nothing shall be copied; I will have ‘no uphol¬ 
stery.’ " Tills project, worthy of a high and enlightened 
mind, has been fully carried out; and the new palace, 
externally and internally, is literally a monument of 
artistic invention. A grand vlca is epnipleted! From 
tlie saloon of entrance into fcie throne-roopi, a greiation 
of decoration is observed; beginning by simple forms 
and modest colours, ui> to the luxuriance of gilding, 
ornament, and vivid hues. " 

“‘I will have no looking-glasses to usurp the places 
I can occupy with pictures,” was anntlicr of the sove¬ 
reign's commands in the funiishing of his palace of art.‘ 
Thus evurytliing is in perfect harmony of style : wliiit- 
ever the style may be,*it is strictly adopted; not an 
object violates the unity of thought. v 

‘ In the most magnifieent mansions of England this 
completeness has scarcely ever been attained; there is 
always some ipeongnious piece of funiituTu, some ill- | 
patterned carpet, badly-designed curtain e-oruicc, or | 
ugly gilt frame. We are so much ncciistonied to tliesc I 
“ upholsteries,” that u e become blinded to their ano- j 
inalics, by valuing them only at the great sums they j 
have eost. 

‘ Even in the architectural composition of the interior 
of the principal rooms of such nmiisions, what ‘‘ mon¬ 
strosities” of proportion, jnmlilings of character, and 
violations of forms are displayed. Lanky pilasters i 
and column pateliwork cornices, and clumsily mnssiic | 
chimney-pieces of the purest Carrara marble, carved 
into repulsive forms, wicliuut an iitoiu of skill, much 
less of design! 

‘ It is true a brighter dawn gently ojiens npoii ns, and 
the cntcriors of our houses arc gradually bocoming 
covered wltli desitjned ornament, lloiie is, bowever, 
chilled by the certainty tluit mucli of good intention 
will he wasted by its being consigned to incapable 
bands. It is not here our province, nor does it suit our 
present purpose, to iiivestigate nil the bearings where¬ 
fore, or the under-current of influences which makes 
attempts sickly and feeble. All comment on the sub¬ 
ject may be condensed into a sentence—“ Kraplny an 
artist to design, and an upholsterer to execute.” You 
cannot go into a shop and order works of art ns you 
would a portmanteau. Study, cultivation, learning, and 
talent are wanting; they form no part of the ^tock in 
trade of tlie stone mason, the carpenter, or the upliol- 
sterer. If, therefore, we would make our houses palaces 
of art, let us impress upon our miiyls the noble “ order” 
of the mojnjKch of Bavaria—•“ I will have all art—I will 
have n^^polstery.” ’ ^ t 
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I ' MATORAI. CIX>TH1.\«. 

' T^e clothing which grows from .tlie bodies of animals is 
liig^ays suitable in quality and quantity to the climate and 
It'selson under which they live. In hot climates tlie coat of 
quadrupeds is short and tliiu, but it thickens with incrcas- 
,, dng bititiidcs, and yields soft and abiiiidaut flecdL^^t 
the poles it is externally shaggy and coarse, intenHe^ 
, fcliorter and line, as in tlie skin of the arotio boar. How, 
>' defensive, is the fur of ainplubious animals; the beaver for 
•flfamplo' How abundant and smooth upon birds as fea¬ 
thers, slrntting Up tlie heat of their warm blood, and o{)- 
posing no TCsistanco to tlie air throogh which they fly! 
The iiirds of very void regions have plainage almost as 
bulky as their bodies; and those whicn live much in the 


water have additionally both a defence of oil on the surface 
of the feathoTS, and tlie interstices of the ordinary plnmage 
filled with delicate down—a bad conductor, which abonuds 
particularly on the breast, as it, in swimming, first meets 
and divides the cold wave. Then therie arc animals wir[i 
warm blood which live in the water—for example, tlie 
wliale, sea), and wslms; but nSlther hab nor reathers 
oiled would have been a fit dothing for them; they ac¬ 
cordingly derive protection from the cold water by tlni 
enormous amount of blubber or fat which surrounds theb 
jjodics; it is a non-conductor.—,d»v«rf, 

-•--- 

TUB IIAIsy AND THE STAXt. ^ 

Tnu nuidest daisy on the hill. 

That drinks iif mnming dow its fill, 

And spreoils its leaflets to the light, 

And then in quiet meek reposo 
Its crimson coronet doth close 
llencatli the shade of night, 
liivos palicly out its little day, 

Then fiidis iinwen away. 

■' And yonder shining star, 

That dwells In Iieavoii afar. 

Whoso trembling ray no more is seen. 

Lost ill tlio inynad orlis of light 
That simiigir o'er the veil of night. 

Than Is the daisy on the green. 

Will but lire out II longer dai, 

Tlion pass unseen nwuy. 

r. WiTroMS. 

- - — 

SOLAR IIKAT. 

hi all oiir exeiiTsioii*! over the Kiirfiieo of the globe, iiniii- 
iin’rable olyrets r,\eite <inr adiiiiratian, niid ootitrilnitc t.o 
inspire delight; hut wlietlier our gratitude is awaln-ned 
liy the verdure of llie eiirlli, tile lustre of ilie waters, or 
tlie freshness of the, air, it is to the iieiielieinl agency ol 
lioiil, under I’rotidence, that wc arc indebted to them all. 
Witlioiit the jiresciico kinl elVeets of liout, the earth would 
In'cm impcnelrahle roek, iiicapalile of hiip(Kirting aiiiniid 
or vegetable life; tlio wilers wouhl be for ever deprived 
of their fluidity and iiiolioii, nod tlie air of its el.istieity 
mid utility togrtlier. ib'.'it niiinnites, iinigoriites, and 
beii'itifies all nature; itssjiiflaeilee is :il>.qointely iieerssary 
to enslile plants to grow, put fiirlli their flowers, and pci- 
feet their fruit; it is closely comieetcd with the powers of 
life, siiiru iiniiiiiited liehigs lose their vitfdily when lienl is 
witlidi.iwn. i'jiic'ii is tlie universal iiifliieneo of this power¬ 
ful .igeiit in tlie khigdoiiiH of iiatiire; nor is this inmicnec 
diiiiiiiislied in the proviiieis of .art. It is witli the aid of 
heat that rooks aio mil, and the hidden treasures of tlie 
earth obtuiilcd; uiiittor is modified in countless w'aya liy 
its agi'iicy, and reinlored snliscnicnt to the uses of iiinii; 
fiirniNhiiig him ivitli useful and approprini^e iiiiplrineiits, 
warm and orininciitui clothing, wliol(>8ome and deliciou.s 
lood, iiccdful and efl'oetiiid slielte.r. - TmiUne. ou fhat. 
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that liis I'ricnilii were to crown the feast by presenting 
him wijh a piece t)f plate* (nd th<‘y were true to their 


11 f' ln-ioN is one of the groat eleinentsV life. \Yu cannot word ; luit it we.s a brass-plate for his door, containing 
J constantly present ourselves as exactly wh^ o are. a iianic ior the house, in which the familiar name of the 
II There is an incessant craving to bi' somelhing else; owner Ikico a part! N«w, if a little jok<! of this kind ' 
|l (o go out of onrsi’lvps, for however short ii space, or can <;nlivcn the natural diilness of a country town for a 
I' to whale,-er liltle api>arent jmrpose or end. We see yeck, and the subject of it laugh among the loudest, 

1 1 this in the sports of cliihlren, where, by the mere and even extend I he fun, as thi.s ginllemau did, by 
ij pronrpling of the instinctive mind, e.'ich readily and putting the door-iilale to its proper use, there is et'r- 
i! easily assumes and sustains a feigned clciracter, and tainly sotiie^ood done, and no liarui. 

,1 all Ijecoiiips a inasqneriule. We s(‘e it in the social Anotlier ease. 

ll nieclnigs of the ailult, where eaeh sets Inm^df to be On a misty .Tamiary morning I found niys<-lf seated 

! sonietliing a little more refined and pleasant than lie is i at the breakfast table of my kind-hearted friend Sir 
^ ill ins eommon momenls, and the wliole are gratified Ilip'-h llTelford, along with two other guests, and the 
hy the temporary sinking of the lioniely reality, it is ladies of the f.imily. It was tlie morning of an ap- 
not alfee.tation, it is not an aping of snperii'rily, whieli pointed shooting jiarty, ami a tldrd guest was expected, 
ll is iiere conceriied^it is merely a tendency to seek a ‘ I’ray,’ said 1 to ^liss^elina klelford, ‘who is tlie 
ij relief and a pleasure in the exchange of the actual for ! otlier gentleman that Sir llugii expects to make up his 
Ii the i'l'-al. All immense piroporfion of the iimoceiit ' set.^’ 

i ple'Mires of life arises from this source: Jokes, liadina^c, j ‘Oh, it is .John Stirling, eldest son of our neigh- 
I raillerj', are various forms of it. whieh. though soiiie- I hour Sir Samuel Stirling; an exeellent person, whom 

I limes carried to a had exeeos, are all excellent in mode- | we all like very niiieh. W^c lately^ilayed him an amus- 
•' ration, and under tlie goverm'»eut of good feeling. I . iiig trick.’ 

llioronvhlv believe that life woiihl he a desert, but for * tVhat w ’-s that ?' 

the liltle fictions t.nis mi.xed nip wiMi it; wliieh every- ‘W’hy, too last time he eamo here to shoot, wc 

liody understands, and nliich 'herefore do nobody any dressed up a female figure, whieh we i>laiitcd at tghle, 
j' harm. witli its back to the light; and when he arrived, we 

It is .oeeesrary, however, to keep a rigid w.ateli upon asked him to sit next to iliut ladt/, and introduced liim 

I I tins disposition, lest it pass beyond the line of imin- to her. lie bowed, and made a few remarks, wltliout 
I cence. And the ethics of fun ig well wortliy of serious discovering anything hut that she was rather stiff in 
j consideration.* Wherever a jest has the least eliance her manners. Wc had such fun about it afterwards !’ 

I of hurting any one’s feelings, inueh more wherever it At this inonient Mr Stirling was announced, and Sir 
tends to damage of a more praetieal kind, it ought, of Iliigli was asked out for a moment to see him. I’rc- 
eoiirsc to he suppre.ssed. Kothing will justify its being sently our host retiirnKil. Msliering iii Mr Stirling, and 
carried forw.ard, unless its wluilo eouseijuenees can 1 m- i introducing as liis comp.uiiou and friend a ri’inarkably 


foreseen, and these are cluiirly limitei^to a little pas.sing liandsnnie niustaelied youth, whose name was given as 
merriment. Count dc Leudlier, an oilieer in the Austrian service. 

In some places, and in certain little societies, there (Jreetings passed between Sir Stirling and the ladies 
Boniotimes reigns a iiabit of wh,ai is variously called and the count made his Ikiw, hut uiifortun.ately, from 
hoaxing, trotting, .and selling; that is to say, practising ignorance, of the Language, was uniihlo to jeiy his re- < 
upon the faitli of individuals by stories possessed of no spects in words. Very ^sooii*.^ were all once more 
real foundation, or leading them into c.xpectatioiiB which seated, and breakfast jyciit oii riglit mirthfully, the 
are to cad in ludierons disajipointmciit. It is an ex- ladies evidently being greatly interested about the 
tension of April fooling ; and tliougli certainly wo eau stranger. . 

snjipose more dignified amusements, yet if all arc So unconseions did lie in the meantime appear to 
willing to take and give in this way, ami notliiiig but a be of the chat going on .around him, that ‘ very hand- 
laugh ever accrues, no ono can well find fault with the some and interesting!’ ‘ his mulaiieholy air reminds one 

system. The handsome little town of*-lives, as/ar of Tl^^eus of Warsaw,’ and other sufficiently broail 

as mirth is concerned, upon jests of this kind, and broad t‘,aUpliments, passed freely .imong the ladies, in implicit 
grins have ns yet been the only consequence. When I reliance upon his inability to understand their words, 
was last there, the predominant drollery was a dinper ‘ Selina,’ said Miss Meiford, ‘ this must be tlio persoiv ■ 
which had been given by a little party of wags to one we heard of being at Stirlingfleld?’ She* asked the 
of their set, noted for his numberless successes in quiz- question of Mr Stirling, and was answered in the aflir- 
zery, the occasion bein,{ his completing a smnll villa for inative. I was then informed that, about a fortnight 
his otrii residence, he had been led to understand ago, tticir enthusiastic friend, Miss Fanny BToomfleid, 
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I coming to viiit them, intd met in the (»ach a fine-look" 
ing youth, 'whom she took for a foreign count at least, if 
not a prince, smd who had alighted at the Stirlingfleld 
gate. He hmi, she said, eyes like the dove, hair like 
the raven, and a hwk that might command an army! 
They had had a great deal of talk on this vibject; and 
the curiosity of the Misses Jlelford was only increased 
■when Fanny Bloomfield, going soon after to ijtirlingfield, 
wrote to them that the foreigner was staying there — 
that he w’us a count, iK'longiiig to tlio Austrian service 
—and the most fascinating personiishe had ever met. 
* Really,’ declared all the hniies with one consent. 
‘Fanny has gone not a bit beyond the truth.’ 1 re¬ 
marked a slight smile (day round the niustuehe of his 
countship at tliis remark, but readily siipjiosed that lie 
miglit understand a few ^’(trds of ffinglish, altliongli 
unable to speak it. ‘ ‘ 

I finished breakfast, without for a nioraciit dro.amiiig 
that the eomit was anythim; hut a eothit, or Mr Stir¬ 
ling anything Imt the clowiiriglit etiod-uaturcd in.iii lie 
appeared to he; but in the dra«iiig-rooui, lo which we 
soon after adjourned, Sir ffngli took an opiKirtuilily of 
telling me liow the ca.se really stood. The stranger was, 
although in the Austrian service, a Briton, ^nd a cousin 
of Mr Stirling—in fact, the son of aiiolher gcntloiiiaii 
of the neiglibourhoml—and the affair was an attempt 
on tlie part o| Mr Stirling to revenge the trick lately 
put upon him by the Misses Mclford. ‘ Oh, very well,’ 
said I, ‘ let the joke he carried on all nieau.s. h'or 
rny part I shall enjoy it, if it were for nothing ilse lint 
as an overthrow to my friend Miss Mclford, «lio tells 
me, at every difl’erenee we h.avc about matters of fact, 
that she is tt1wnii<> right, and therefore I nutU he wrong.’’ 

‘That’s right,’ quoth Sir Hugh. ‘It will he a good 
joke indeed if she be taken in. Ta?t us by all means 
keep it up till after dinner if possible.' 

, The shooting party now sot out with its proper train 
of attendants, and myself as a civilian attache , and for 
four hours we ranihicd along the Uigli groimds in quest 
of bares, pheasants, and mooi-fowl. Wliat success niy 
friends met with it is of no use to retiearse; neither is 
it important tliat 1 should sjiecily the various adven¬ 
tures and misadventures of the party. Sutlicc it, that 
' we met in a little lodge to luneli at two o'clock, .and 
I during tlie repast, could spe.ak of nothing but tlie de- 
I lusion now in progress, which, however, we all feared 
I would not hold out till dinner, as there were ten cliances 
I i to one that some communications among servants would 
I betray the real quality of tlie count. By and by shoot- 
I ing was resumed, and 1, after accoiupanying the party 
I a little longer, proceeded to tlio castle, in order lo write 
I some letters before dinner. I entered the drawing-room, 

I where the ladies sat with a mind and ears prepared 
I for all imaginable clamours; but behold, all was safe. 
They were innocently Jsv-'Sing ^rd Montresor, wlvo liad 
come upon a morning* call, ‘ v|[iat a delightful young 
German count had arrived from Stirlingfield that morn¬ 
ing ; that he spoke only German, not a word of English, 
—^not even French. ’Fhcy lioped he was, like all Ger¬ 
mane, musical, and that would help to make the dinner 
pass pleasantly,' and so forth. 

I fhlt thankful, and joined in the conversatidhu^s 
lordship afterwards met the shooting party, was letimfc 
the secret, and in'vited to stay to see it developed atf 
“^linner, but, to his great regret, was under a prior en¬ 
gagement, So that he only could indulge in a hearty 
laugh at the affair impending over his fiiir friends, and 
then leavg the party to their own enjoyments. 

At seven, the jiarty assembled in the drawing-room 


for dinner, when the impression formerly produced by 
the count was, if possible, deepened, as he now appeared 
in an attire that act oil' his person to the best advan¬ 
tage. Before this we had settled ujton tlie proceduf’-c 
to be observed in the dining-roqin, and it had also been 
deemed right that our hostess Mir Hugh’s mother, 
should lie let into the jest. I may remark, as a proof 
of the SUCCC.S8 of the deception, that this lady had some 
difiieulty in believing us when we undeceived her, fear¬ 
ring that the only trick lay in this new direction. The 
count, as presnteably the jicrson of gre.atest considfera- 
tioii jiresent, was accorded the honour of leading oiw tlie . 
lady of tlie house. Hinner passed without his saying 
more tlian a few words in German to Mr Stirling. 
Some attempts were Inane by one or two to m,ikc a 
conversation in French: hut nnlnekily they were all 
failures. At length the'^siTvants left the room, and the j 
deiiouenu iit of tlio plot took place in the maiiuer agreed i 
upon. " I 

‘ Mr Stirling,’ said I very formally, ‘ did your friend i! 
ever meelf a person who is never wrong r I wisli you 
would tell liim that Miss klelford says she is never 
■wrong, never deeeived.and never makes mistakes.’ She j: 
looked a little queer at ray pointing her out to notice in j' 
this tnaiiner, .and lier piizrlenieiit increased when she i| 
saw sinile.s on tlie faces of .all but the ladies present. li 
Nevertheless shi' answered, laughing, ‘ Well, it is the !i 
case. Somehow 1 am never wrong. 1 am sometimes i 
almost di.'tr<-ssed at my own eorreelness, as if it were i 
what a titiiiiau being ought not to bo able to boast of.* ' 

‘ But do yon think you cnultl not be deceived in any- i 
thing.’ I 

‘ No--I think not. T never am dcwiived, iind there- o 
fore never euaW he.' ;i 

‘ Very well,’ said I to Mr Stirling^’ you he.ar it from ij 
her own inoiitli. 1 lieg you wdl tell it all to your || 
friend ill his own language.' 

Mr Stirling did so in a few words; the count smiled j 
hard, and then Sir Hugh rose U]i. I 

“My frieiids,' said lie. ‘ 1 feel impelled on this ocea- j 
sion to resort to an old fasliion, ami ask yon to join me 
in drinking the healtlf*of a gentleman wlioni it has ; 
given ray mother and raj self inuoli pleasure to see liere ; 
to-day. 1 am sorry lie 6ous not iindersluiid our lan- 
gu:ige, hilt I liope he will do so by the time he returns 
to our iieighbourhoud ; thonnh this is not necessary to 
make us wish liir a reimtitioii of his visit. 1 am .afraid 
his day w'ith ns has heeii a somewhat stupid one on 
this .aceonnt; but 1 trust lie will believe tliat this is 
niatlcr of regret to us. Mid that, ns far as good-will can ' 
go, wc are an.aious to make it up to him. “ Without fur- ' 
tiler preamble, 1 propose the lieultli of Ca/iUiin John 
M'Kranl' \ 

Thu familiarity of the name now announced broke tlio ! 
plot at onee. It is needless to say the sensation was , 
tremendous; that the ladies liMiked a tliousand dis¬ 
comfitures; and that the re.st of the company, bursting 
tlirongU all rule, raised a siiont of merriment which 
penetrated to the servants’ hall, ■where it was at first 
mistaken fur the alarm at some direful accident. 

It is but fair to the ladies to say Ui.at, after tlie first 
moment, they entered heartily into the humour of the 
afl'air; so here, too, some good accrued, and no iiarra. 

When, as in tlie above case, the subject of tljp decep¬ 
tion is one wlui stands very strong in a Mief that he 
cannot be deceived, the enjoyment of the joke is of 
course greatly enhanced to third parties. Such was the 
character of an imposture' which was practised a num¬ 
ber of years ago by a lady of remarkable representative 
taligit upon a counsellor in high practice at the Scottish 
bar, and of literary celebrity also, wlio had expressed 
his l)elicf that site could not, with oil her dexterity, 
impose upon him. The tale was tohl in ‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ by Mr Galt, with a strong dash of his own 
peculiar manner, but in the main faithfully; and to 
this record we resort for a brief sketch of the in- 
cideuts. 

Gne day when the counsellor (whom Galt c^ts Iilr 
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Jauiphler} was to entertain a party, inclusive o{ the 
young lady, at dinner, he was told, while dressing for 
that meal, that two ladies desired to see him on urgent 
lousiness. Joining them in the library, he found an 
elderly matron, in tortoiseshell spectacles, and a huge 
black bonnet, attended by a blushing young one. The 
. stuiior female annountied herself as Mrs Ogle of Balboglc, 
come to Kdinburgh on ijurpose to take the benelit of 
counsel from tlie learned gentleman, whom she forthwith 
proceeded to compliment in a most extravagant styli* 
‘ liRt mine’s a kittle case, Mr .raniphlA,’ site proceeded, 
‘ ai«l it’s n() a man o' sma’ capacity that can tak it up.’ 
If her late husband had been to the fore, she would not 
have needwl to trouble anybody; ‘ but he has won awa 
out of a sinfu' world, and I’m m lauely widowwith 
mue'i more to this like purpose.. 

Mr .ranlphlir, getting impatient, suggesled that she 
Iiad better consult her agent. 

‘Myangent:’ .she exclaimed; ‘^’re my .augent—I'll 
ha’e liae otlier but you -1 haV come licre for nae otlier 
purpose tiian to confer wi’ you anent my affai." -’ 

‘ Vv'cil, hut wliat i.s it—wliat is it?’ intiTrnpted the 
counsellor. 

Tli(> 1 idy tluai made him sit dtW'ri beside iier, intro- 
dueeil lier daughter, aiul gave a sketeli of Iier family 
eiMiiic.xioiis, winch iiroduecd aiiotlier i)iirst of impa- 
I'.c'nce. At length he asked her pointeilly what was 
her business. Tliis only led to more palaver. 

‘ Howsomever,’ she at last proceeds, ‘ being, as I wa.s 
saving, left a widow—it's a sair thing, Mr Wamplder, 
to he a widow—1 liad a’ to do, and my latl;er liaving 
left me. among otlier things, o’ iny bairns' )>art of gear 
-- for tile r.,trwu’dnpton g.ied, as >e ken, to my aiild 
brother tlie laird, that marriet! Miss Jenny Ochiltree 
(>■ the Maiius ; a very creditable connexion, Mr Jampider, 
and a genteel vvoiRan. Slie can play on tlie spinnel, Mr 
J.v’iipiiler. Jhit no tofivsli you w*’ our finnly divisions: 
ainang cither tilings, there: was on my hit grund a Jtill 
.ami a mill, situate, on the t’rokil-hurn, and 1 lent the 
kill to a neighliour to dry some aits; and, Mr Jamphler 
“ oil what a siglit it was to me!—tlic kill took low, 
and tlie mill likewise took wi*t, and haitli gaed just as 
ye would say a eriu,kle, and nothing was left hut the 
li.are wa’s and tlie sl<-ading. • Ni«>, Mr .lampliIiT, wlia’s 
to answer for tlie damage? Howsomever, .Mr Jauiphler, 
as I can sis- that it's no an all’-liand ease. I'll bid you 
guid day. and ye'll eonsidcT o't again tlie morn, when 
I'll come to you afore the lords in the 1‘uTliatueiil 
House.’ 

The counsellor was now. it may ho supposed, in no 
small trilmliflion. The lady, liowever, was not yet 
dune witit him. Rising and going to tlic wiiidou'. she 
cried, ‘“Oh! Mr Jainphler, the eoaeli tliat lirought m 
here—I wouldiia rome but in a eoaeli to Mr Jamiihler 
—hut it's gone. Oh ! Mr Jampider, as I’m a wee o' n 
lamiter wi’ the rheumatieks, will ye hac the kindness 
just to rin out for a coach tu me? i’ll lx: very mucklc 
obliged to yon. IMr Jamphlor; it's hut a step yonder to 
whar the euaehes are biding on outlook.” 

‘ Mr Jampider rung the bell, and ordered his servant 
to fetch instantly a coach. 

“ But, Mr Jampider,” resumed Mrs Ogle of Bal- 
bogle, “ I hae another favour to ask. Ye maun ken T’m 
sometimes tormented wi' that devilry they call the 
toothaene: are ye acqnaiut wi’ ony doctor than can do 
me good ?” Mr Jamphler immediately mentioned our 
friend and correspondent, tim Odontist. “ ICh! ” said 
Mrs Ogle of Biilbogle, “the fiimoua J)r Scott! Bat 
whar does he bide, Mr .Tamjildcr ? ” The urbane coun¬ 
sellor mentioned his address. “Ala! but, Mr J#m- 
jihler, ye maun write it down, for I h.ae but a slack 
maraory.” Mr Jamphler did so imniediately ; but the 
lady, on looking at the paper, said, “ Na, na, Mr Jam- 
Iilder, that wiima do: I eanna read Greek: ye ntkun 
pat it in broad Scotch : I’m nane of your novel -leddies, 
but Mrs Ogle o’ Balbogle.” Mr Jamphler was in con- 
seq^uetice obliged to write the address more legibly* and 
the coming to the door, the lady and her daughter 


withdrew. Mr Jamphler tlien joined the eompany in 
the drawing-room, and soon after, the young lady, in 
propria peisuna, with tho Odontist's address in her 
liand, was announced as Mrs Ogle of Balbogle.’ 

These anecdotes serve to illustrate the eireunistaiu'cs 
under which little playful impostures may riglitly he 
carried on» No satire being indulged in, the parties 
being friendly, and disposed to enjoy innocimt juke« 
even at their own expense, no liurm can well ari.-ie. 
AV'herc, lioweyer, all are not of one humour, or where 
the jest rubs on a known sure, or for certain will pl.uie 
tlie subject of it 41 a false and ridiculous position, or 
even gall an unlucky over-sensitiveness of nature, ilie 
whole procedure must tend to niiscliief, and therefore 
is to bo unhesitatingly condemned. 


TH1<; CENTRAL SUN. 

T.KcTifliES ow a.stronomy fiave for ninny years In-eri 
liighly ])o)iular witli a large portion of the public; in t lie 
smaller provincial towns, the arrival of an itinerant Ite,- 
turer, aed the delivery oTliis ‘eour.se of three.’illiislraled 
iiy an orrery, was an event jiroductive of g’eiieral satis- 
fiietion, aiid served to rniliv'en one or two of tlie dreary 
weck.s of w'iiiter. Most readers will remember the aver¬ 
age amount of information imparted on tliose iiooasions: 
ooininonciilg wit.li tlio sun. the lecturer gave a descrip¬ 
tion of our solar system, t.iking tlie planets in tlnnr 
I’cspeetive order, their hulk, urhitiud motion, and dis¬ 
tance from the central ianiin,iry, and, assisted liy a magic 
lanteni, finislied with representations of tlie moon's 
pliases, .Jupiter’s belts, and Saturn's ring. Something 
was generally added that largely excited the wonder of 
the auditors, vvlio went away fully persuaded that tlii-y 
liiid learned the whole sehemc and compass of astrono¬ 
mical science—for them#, hiul no mure secrets. 

it is no longer tlie same in the present day: with 
increased knowledge, has grown up, to a certain extent, 
an increased desire to eomprelieiid it; the eld limits 
have been found far too narrow fjjr an iiitelligeiiee ev<T 
seeking to enlarge its boundaries; and no .sooner is a 
great tiling aciiiev'ed, tliau it is eiimcdiately made a 
stiirtmg point fut soinetliiiig still greater. The popular 
mind is not now satisfied with the aliment it fed 011 ten 
or fift(.on years ago; it has become in some sense the 
refle.’f of tlie progress of science—wider in its grasp,' hut 
more simple, eurtaiu, and aeeuratc. 

As a cousuquence of this movement, popular astro¬ 
nomy now emliraces something beyond the sun and 
planets: it has learned something of otlier systems be¬ 
yond oiir own—of double and trijile stars, many of 
tliein inconceivably remote; of nebula'; ami 11 new 
planet. But there is one fact, first annoutieed liy the 
elder ilerscliel, which, ultliougli well known to men of 
ucienee, has been much loss frof(uciitly brought into 
general luitiue than ttic others, in direct o]ipositioii 
to commonly received opinions. The prevaleiit idea 
respecting our sun is, tin.I, with the exception of a 
movement round its centre of gravity, it oeeuples a 
fixed and invariable jiositiou in the heavens. Recent 
researches have, however, verified the assertion, tliat,^ 
in common witli the whole'siiiiverse, it has what is 
called a ‘movement of,j 4 ranalaRon’ through space in 
obedience to some mighty and unknown influence, 
analogous to that which impels the minor planets and 
nnxms in their orbits. ’And we shail now endeavour 
to give an outline of the* present stito of our knowledge 
respecting this interesting subject 
As we have already stated, the late Sir IVilliam 
IIer«',J(Sl was the first to demonstrate what had for 
cjine'time been suspected by astropumors—the progres- 
l^ive movement of the sun through spaue. In the course 
of his perseverhig investigations of the heavens, he Ii.iil 
at different periods made three surveys of the stars 
comprised in the catalogue published by Elamstiaid. tlie 
first astronomer-royal. On each occasion he found tiiat 
the positions diflered greatly from those niarla’d in tiie 
catalogue: two stars of the fourth raagnitude in the 
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; cotiKtellation Ilcrculei*, whicli Jilamstced had observed, systems similar to onr own. The discovery of the 
j were no lunger to be seen. Tho same phenomenon was planets revolving round these centres yet remains to 
I remarked also in Cancer and Perseus: the stars were add another to the great triumphs of astronomical 
I cither lost, or so far removed, as to lie no longer recog- science. « 

nisable, while several new ones were visible which had The double stars revolve one. around the other, and 
not been previously noticed. Herschol extended his ob- are supposed to present the simplest or elementary form 
aervations to a large number of tho stars arid constella- of stellar motion. Besides these binary systems, there 
tioiis, .and the result in all cases showed that the most are others—^triple, quadruple—gradually increasing in 
extraordinary changes had taken place since the days number and complexity. Wlicrever tlie observer turns 
ofFlamsleed; and in 1763, inoneof hisecmmunications fiis gaze, he di^overs movement, in obedience, qs it 
to the lloyal Society, he wrote—‘This consideration were, to one universal law of gravitation: wlierever 
tdone would lead ns strongly to snipect that there is stars are clustered, Utey group thenistdves in increajing 
not, in strictness of speaking, one iixed star in the hea- brightness round a definite though unseen point of 
vens; but many (>tlier reasons, which T shall presently attraction; and it is no*t surprising that philosophers 
adduce, will render this so obvious, that there can should have speculated* as to the existence and jKMition 
hardly remain a doubt of the general motion of all the of some mighty centre, ^round wliich, in tho course of 
starry systems, and consequently of the solar one among countless ages, the whole'stellar universe revolves; or, 
the re.st’ c , in the words of Schiller, ‘ amid ceaseless change seek 

Lalande had thrown out the suppositioft that ‘ tlie sun the unchanging polfe.’ 
has a real movement in absolute spju’e;' but Hersehel Various stars have been fixed on from time to time 
went beyond him—he proved it. As Copernicus, two as the centre round which all revolved. Sirius, from its ! 
centuries before, h.sd establisheii that the sun’s .apparent magnitude and brightness, was often supposed to 1 h' the 
motion round tho he.ivcns was due to tlie real m(>tion of oecnjiant of this position; but tlie observations of later ' 
the earth, so did the Englisli astronomer show that tho astronomers, Argelandcr and Bessel, have shown that 
changes of position of tlie distant stars v>'as caused not this star has a sensible movement of its own apparently 
only by their oivn movement, but chiefly by that of our around some greater body, far remote, and iiivisilile to 
system. Still pursuing tiie inquiry, we flii'^ him writ- us; so tliat Sirius, instead of being the eliief of the 
iiig in 190.1:—‘ A view of tlie moons, or secondary array of fixed stars, is only one of tlie subordinate 
planets, round their primary ones, and of these again members of a partial system. 

round the sun, may suggest the idea of an additional So cari-rully have the lie.avcns been explored of late 
motion of the'latter round some other unknown centre.’ years, that but few of the greater movements of the 
He deinimstrated beyond a doubt that the sun, witli all stars are unknown to ns; and looking .at the distrilm- . 
its attendant tilanets. was moving witli great velocity tion of tliese tlirongh tlie realms of space, no iioiiit has : 
towards one of the stars in llereide.s. Tlie further in- been found filled by a star of the first magnitude wliich , 
vestigatioii of the subject, it lias been said, was ‘ one fulfils the e.oiiditioii we h.ave just indicated. Ilitlu'rto, ' 
essentially for modern times;’ and the high degree of the movements appear to he greater or lesser optically ' 
perfection now e.xliihited in the constrnetion of iiistru- only, and it is one of * 111 ! ohji-ets of modern nstroiioniy j 
meuts, has enabled astronomers to distinguish hctw'een to.didine these movements witli c.xaetitiidc by the ! 
apjiarent and real motion, and to confirm liersehel’s hold parallax. The same reasoning may lie applied to the | 
and original views in every particular. Many anomalies double stars—none of tliem show the existence of any | 
ill the movements of the stars were at once explained considerable mass. From all tlie.se negative considera- ' 
by the fact of the sun’s motion in space. So rapid is tions, the conclusion lm!<'‘l)ceii come to, that it w'as use- j 
tliiii motion, that, according to Bessel, it amomits to less to look for a central body in our more immediate ] 
.3,3.'l6,(ino miles in a day. The ellects of this amazing stellar system. ' 

velocity are eloquently described by the cqjebrated Tlic laet that, in tlie partial systems of fixed stars, 
Humboldt. He observes—‘Tlie beautiful stars of the and esiKXjially tlioso of donhlo stars, there is not, gene- 
Ccutaiir and of the Southern Cross will at some future rally sjicaking, a great superiority of mass in one of the 
day he visible in our northern latitudes, whilst other bodies—and that, on tlie contrary, the two masses arc 
stars (Sirius, and tlie stars forming the belt of (Jrioii) almost equal in the greater proportion of them—has 
will no longer appear above tlie liorizoii. Tlie phice of necessarily thrown doi^t on the existence of such a 
the north iKilc will be successively marked b}’ (Vplii central body as has frequently been d^erihed of an 
and Cygni, until after the lapse of twidvc thousand enormously preponderating mass, 
years, when Syra will become the brightest of idl pos- If such were the ease, we should sec the most active 
sihle pole stars. These statements serve in some degree movements in the neighbourhood of this mass, as in 
to reidise in the mind the magnitude of the movements our own system we see the most rapid revolutions in 
wliich proceed uninterruptedly in infinitely small divi- the planets nearest tho sun. By the same analogy, 
sions of time in the great clironomctcr of the universe, supposing the central mass to he invisible, wc should 
In every point of tiie celestial vault wc recognise the see the stars in some quarters of the heavens moving 
dominion of progressive movement, as on tlie surface of much more slowly than those situated nearer the central 
the earth, where vegetation is ixip.stantly patting fortli region. We should not find, likewise, any more active 
its leaves and buds, and unfolding its blossoms.’ movements than in tills region, excepting, perhaps, in 

The improvements ^ tiblesmpcs, that enabled astro- some of tlie members of our own system already rc- 
nomers to penetrate farther if;*;o space, gave them at ferred to. 

the same time tlie means of more accurate observation Foremost among those who have directed their at- 
tban they had previously possessed. The heavens were tention to this sul^ect is hL Maedlcr, the Kusaian os- 
• gang^ ’ in every direction, aiid carefully mapped out. tronomer at Dorpat, in Esthonia, who is already well 
Among the more interesting phenomena brought to light known as author of aif ^mirabie geographical map of 
by these researches were those of double stars, of which the moon. From a scrids of observations continued 
about six thousand are now known, chiefly by the labours during a period of six years, he has come to the conclu- 
uf the Uerschels, father and son, imd Struve, a fl||Mian siog. that the Newtonian law of attraction, which regu- 
astronomer. The difference in the appearance of lates onr solar system, exists also in the systems of the 
was shown to depend not on their size, but on their disw fixed stars. It is difficult to convey an idea of the 
./znee. They are, however, always classed according to method pursued in working out rewts involving ati 
their magnitudes, ranging from 1 to 22. No. 1 denotes acqhaintance with the most abstruse details of astro- 
thu brightest and nearest stars, and 22 the smallest and nomical science. The pilot of a ship feeling his way 
most remote the first six only are visible to the naked along with the lead on a foggy day, might be instanced 
eye. Tiv) fixed stars were found to be comparatively, as a comparative illnstration of the process by approxi- 
and not absolutely, stationary, and to be the centres of mation. After going through the various hypotheses 
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! to which we have referred, M. Maudler treats of tlie 
Milky Way as the fuudamentul plane of our stellar 
);roaps. Its general line of direction describes more or 
less perfectly a great circle, dividing the heavens into 
two iineciuul {mrtions: the northern or smaller portion 
being compiuratively ddVoid of stars, while the soutbera 
I half, near to which we are situatiid, is thickly studded, 
i ily a series of observations of groups, as well as of indi- 
; viJual stars, M. Macdler deduced approximations for 
i the iK)sition he was seeking, and, rejecting one after th% 

■ otlift, arrived, after persevering excrlHona, at what he 
,! (!on<jpivcd td be the trut! centre in the group of the 
: rieiades; whieh, to nse his own words, ‘is the pivot 
ji round winch tile fixed stars, as a whole, describe thgir 
I inimcnsp orbits.’ • 

!; It is generally known that, among the most rem.irk- 
i; able of the stellar groups, thefe is none comparable to 
li the I’leiades for siilendour or number of stars, 'riio 
closeness with which tliey are planed is noo merely 
' optical. They are found in a region rich in stor.'i, ainl 
answering well to tlic otlicr general condition! which 
we have endeavoured to explain. The perfect concord 
existing between tlio determinations of the )iropcr 
movements of these stars, notwithstanding their minute 
(piantities, is cited as a proof of tlie correctness of astro¬ 
nomical catalogues, and thereby faeilit.ating tlie labours 
of future observcirs. M. Jilaedler compares the observa¬ 
tions of tlie most eminent British and continental astro¬ 
nomers on titis group and some of thi: neighbouring 

I stars—taking, first of all. twelve star.s sitn.tl«il within 
.'■/ degrees ol Alcyone, tlie brightest of the I’lciudcs; and 
next, thirty at a distance of from 5 to lit degrees ; and 
l.'.stly, flfty-Keven stars, wlutfe distance is from 10 to 
1.) degrees. Observations on these stars prove that, 
witli soiiK' exeeption, tliey all liave a positive motion 
towards the soutl).* The most mimermis of the cveep- 
lioDS are in the fifty-seven last jnentioned; forty of 
them having movi.’d but two seconds of a degree^iii 
eighty-tive \ears, it is dilUeult to determine tlie direc- 

I tion. 'I'iie fact, liowcver, remains, that of tlie one Iwn- 
I dred and ten stars enumerated within 15 degrees of 
Alcyone, tlie iiiovements of s*ty of the number are | 
'I towards tlie south, and in no case towards the. north. 

It would lie idle to eoiiteiid that siieh a tesult is tlie 
;■ etTert of eliimee: .t lias Iwon fiirtlier jiroved by otiser- 
. valioiis on one liundred and seventy-two stars of BraJ- 
ley's eatidngiie ; and the direction to the south, tliongli 

II in many iiistances feeble, is not the less certain. 

I] Altiiougli,’ cuntiiiue.s M. Maeiller, ‘it results, from 
■i wliat precedes, that tlie rogioiLof the heaven whieli I 
'i have cliosen satisfies the condicions iiidUaited. it is not 
i! less necessary to suiiiiiit it to every possible proof. 

1 ! Many trials with ditrereiit combiii.ations have convinced 
I iiv! that no other point could Imi found to answer so 
w I'll us the one 1 liave adopted. I can state, therefore, 
as tlie result of my researches, tliat tlie group of the 
rieiades is the central group of th^ entire system of 
fi.\ed stars extending to the exterior limits determined 
by the Milky W'liy; and that Alcyone is the star of 
this group whicli appears the must probably to be the 
true Central Sun.’ Light is five liundred and tliirty- 
seven years in travelliiig to us from this Central Sun, 
whose mass is 117,400,000 times larger than that of 
our own lumtmiry. The revolution of the latter round 
Aleyniie^equires a period of 18,a00,000 years; and 
supposing the movement to continue the same as at 
present, the sun will reach the •ascending node of its 
orbit in the year 154,500 of ohr era. Tlie ealeulatious 
arc not given as positively determined, but as the 
nearest approxiniation hitherto obtaine;}. 

The mind is bewildeJed in the contemplation of sifeh 
tremendous phenomena, of whose workings only tiie 
{ dimmest iiereeption uan be realised; sufficient, however, 

I to impress us with tho infinite majesty of Nature, 
kl. Moedier, in coniluding his observations, expresses 
tlie hope that he has pursued an object favourable to 
tile progi-ess of sciencL, one tliat may possess suuli inte¬ 
rest far other seientifivi men, us to lead tliem to push 


-; _ - 

tlie inquiry still flirthor, to investigate still more suc¬ 
cessfully the system of the universe. In whatever way 
his appe*nl may be answered, he has not the less ren¬ 
dered a new and signal service to science, and opened 
a wider field of astronomical research. 


TIIE DAUGHTER OF STANISLAUS. 

A STORY. 

It was tlie ni^t of tlie 15th of February, and intensely 
cold, and nutwitbifanding the night and tlie cold, a 
young man, rather thinly clad, was lurking about the 
eastle of Weisseniburg, a small town in Alsatia, some 
leagues from Slrashurg. After having made two or 
three circuits about tlie ca.stle, lie stopiied before a 
Uothie window, through the curtains of wliich light 
w.as visible. • • ^ 

He vfas evidently waiting for some one, and soon ho | 
was relieved from his solitude by the approach of a | 
I>crson w rappccliin a heavy cloak. ; 

• 1 am glad you .are pfliietiial, Mikael,’ said tho new- ' 
cmiicr; ‘now for tiie work in Iiand. In that castle, 
jicriiaps in that room before us. is Stanislaus, late king 
of roland. All I desire is, Ibat you contrive to get 
him to use tliis snuil'-hox. It contains good Spanish 
siiiiir, an article of wliieti lie is fond. Here also is a 
basket of pS-eelain. Yon are to sell the whole. Maria 
l.eseziiiska, the daughter of Stanislaus, will buy it all 
from von.’ 

‘ All very good, my lord,’ replied Mikael-, ‘ but slioiihl 
I mil, liave a little pavmunt in hand to excite my mer- : 
eaiilile diligence? Look at iriy miserable clothing. ' 
whieh is even at this moment iiisafU,-icut to keep out ! 
the cold: .and my niotlier, too, she is in abject jioverty I 
— sin: is both cold and huilgry.’ ! 

‘ So long as Stanislaus lives, both you and she must 
he cold and huiiffry,’ was the only .answer his emi>loycr 
deigned to give him as he strode away. 

Mikael, it may he itniigtiied, w;w on no good errand. 
Lingering about the easllu till pretty well ou in the 
morning, he presented himself at tlii gate, whieh 0 [)eiied 
In li‘t oat a servant, going upon some eominissiou for 
tlie liouseh' iid. He approached and said, ‘ Have com¬ 
passion on me, sir, and procure me an audience of the 
I’riiieess Maria.’ 

‘ Another beggar coining to ask her charity I’ said tlie 
domestic abruptly; ‘ and ho is early enougli.’ 

* All, sir,' said tlie youth, ‘ I am a child of I’uland; 
h.anished like your master, but still more unhappy than 
he, iiimsiniiell as 1 am alone in the world.' 

‘ You .are corning, then, as his countryman to ask 
alms of him ?' interrupted the valet. 

Mikael replied liiimbly, ‘I am come to sell to the 
princess all that remains of former wealth — some 
china.’ 

‘ Oh, that is quite a dilTerent matter,’ answered the 
scrraiil. ‘ Stay there—^I w ill let the princess know 
and closing the gate after liiiu, he went back into tho | 
house. 

Tlie poor youtii waited for a long time before the door J 
opened. The day was far ad^ced, and the rays of the 
sun had suc(%eded in ijskking iheirway tlirough the 
gray clouds of a wintry Sky, when a gentle voice roused 
him i'rom the stupiw into whicli the cold was fast throw¬ 
ing him, saying, ‘ 1 am 1^Ild you liave some beautiful 
porcelain for sale ? ’ * 

At a glance, Mikai:l perceived that the speaker was 
a young girl, witli a countenance rather pleasing than 
prettv 3 ^he was accompanied by a middle-aged lady, ' 
w,' - did not seem to be in the best of humours. It may ' 
Ije that the early rising was nut very agreeable to her, j 
or else the cold of the morning, from wliich the furs ii^^ i) 
which they were both elost'Iy wrapped could not alto- ‘ 
gether protect them. * I 

‘ Ah, princess,’ said Mikaiil, giving a most piteous | 
tone to his voice, while his foreign accent lent some pro- ! 
bability to his w'ords, ‘I am a poor child of'foland, 
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whose father writhed in battle in the service of King 
, iStiiriislaui. Come to France with my mother,, who was 
of a good family, we liavc been obliged to sell for our 
subsistence, little by litlie. all that remained to us of 
past opulence j now, only this porcelain is left to us.’ 

' ‘ I’oor bov 1 liCt us see your china,’ said the prinucss 

I kindly, ‘But first come in, it is so drdadfuily cold 
I here.’ 

I ‘ What .are you thinking of, princess,’ whispered the 
I old lady to Maria, ‘to introduce a stQinger into the 
j castle?’ 

I ‘ But this is a Pole, MockzinskaJ observed the prin- 
: cess. 

1 ‘ What proof have you that he is ?’ replied Mock- 

I zinska. ‘ I am perhaps w'rong, dear princess, but your 
; noble fether’s life has so often been tiircatened, that it 
I has rendered me suspicious^; besides, this man has n 
I most forbidding eountent'nce, and‘a downcast look, 

I which, in spite of myself, repels me.’ * 

I ‘ I confess, Mockzinska, that, like you, I am obliged 
! to struggle against the prejudice proAacaid by the ex- 
j pression of his countcn.ance,’ said Maria, still in ii 
1 whisper, and looking at the pretended Pole, who at thi.s 
i moment betrayed a marked uneasiness. ‘ But, after alk i 
the poor buy did not make himself. Is it his fault that 
he is ugly, and ought we to visit it upon liis head ? 
However, there is no harm in being cinitun^s, so we may 
as well look at the china outside.’ Then .approaching 
Mikael, she added, raising her voice, ‘ Let us sec your 
porcelain, my friend.’ The face of Mikaid brightened 
at this demand, and he hastened to o])eti his basket. 

• Tlere,’ said he, dra'ving out one bv one the articles, 
which he presented alternately to llie princess .iiid lier 
governess, ‘ is a china vase, with teacups of a set which 
a sea-captain, a wealthy rtdativc of ours, gave to iny 
mother the day of her marriagi! with my father. No¬ 
thing but son- distress could niiike us part with so pre¬ 
cious a souvenir. But took here! Oh. tins article, thouch 
only in Dresden ehiua, is dearer to me tlnin all! It u.is 
the snuff-hux whiehenj- father had in daily use. 1 have! 
heard it s.aid that King Stanislaus is partienlarly fund 
of Spanish snuff'; indeed I could not he a I’ole and be 
ignorant of it, for nil the Poles are so w.-irnily attmdied 
to their former king, your noble fiither, and the father 
Ilf .us all, if J may dare call him so, lliat vc know his 
tastes, his habits, ins likings and dislikings, just as we 
do those of our natuial parents; and knoHing this, 
yesterday 1 spent the little 1 possessed in bujiiig from 
an old Spaniard what remained to liim of this snuff'. J 
have filled the ho.x with it, and 1 think, prince.ss, that 
you will have much pleasure in presenting your royal 
fatlier with what he likes so much.’ 

‘ Is it scented?’ inquired Maria. 

‘ 1 do not offer your highness a sjx-cimen,’ n-plied the 
false merchant, opening the box, but holding it at a dis- 
tanee from the ladies, ‘ be&ausc it is very iiowerfiil— 
very powerful; it would get into your head, particularly 
into that of a young person. It requires the solid brain 
of a man in the prime of life to bear a pinch.’ 

‘ How much is the box and tlif snuff'?’ demanded the 
princess. 

‘ Will not your hig^.^s take all ?’ inquired the mer- 
. chant. \ 

‘Yes. How much are they altogether?’ said the 
princess with a complacent lopk into the interior of the 
basket. 

‘ Going to buy all! Itow can you think of it, dear 
princess?’ interrupted the governe.ss. ‘Did you not 
yesterday give to two poor children, who wem crying 
with cold, all the money you had except that illa|)tiral 
loiiis-d'or with the efflgy of the young king of I'raitCe, 
Louis XV., and which you prize so much, that y(*i 
■ would buy nothing this week in order not to sj^end 
it?’ 


‘But, dear Mockzinska,’ said the princess with the 
coa.ving look that so well became her almost infantine 
youthfirfness of expression, ‘ only think what a delight 
to give my father some of that Spanish snuff, which he 
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is so fond of! And I think this porcelain so pretty, 
that if the young man will let me have the whole fur 
my louis-’ 

‘ That is exactly what Monsieur Levi, a toy-memhn^t, 
offered me yesterday niurning,' said the young Mikael, 
believing, by the help of tills U&, to make the princess 
more eager to Imy. 

‘ And you rcfuseil it?’ said the princess. 

‘Yes, madame; but I will not refuse you,’ replied 
iMikaiil; ‘ for since I may choose, I would much rather 
have you for a Customer. So here is my basket’ ' 

‘ No, keep it,’ replied the princess, ‘ wliife I go fig- the 
money.’ 

The princess and her governess now re-entered the 
castle, leaving the pretended Pole waiting for them. 

Tic was sauntering about the gate, when suddenly his 
look became fixed, an!l his countenance assumed n , 
strange expression; and though the bargain had been i 
concluded, and he bn the point of receiving bis inoiuy-, 
he snatched up his basket and disappeared at full i 
speed. I 

The person who liad thus caused his alarm w-as a ' 
poor beggar woman, well known in all AVeissemburg, 
not less for her honesty than her poverty. 

The princess soon returned witli her beautiful louis- 
d'or, and was gazing upon it as it sparkled upon her ; 
white glove, as wc g,aze on a beloved object we arc to 
sec no more, when, raising her eyes to address the mer- 
ebant, she found tliat both merchant and porcelain had 
vanisheiV; 

She looked around in surprise, hut perceiving only the 
old la-ggar W'unian, she called her. ‘ My gwid mother,’ 
.said she, 'do you know*wherc a lad who was selling 
porcelain is gone—he was here not a moineiit ago?’ 

‘ I have seen no one.’ reidied the poor woman in a 
tone so e.xpressive ol extreme weakness, tnat the 
princess felt, innved * ) the bottom of her heart. 

•i‘AA’Iiat i.s the matter with yon, my good woman?’ 
said she kindly. 

*(’iild and liungor.’ rcidied the beggar. 

‘Dear Mia-k/inska,’ said the pnnei-ss, turning to her 
governess, * go, 1 heg ol"you, and desire soinctliiug to be 
brought here for this poor woman.’ 

‘ 1 am indeed very poor, and much to he pitied.’ re¬ 
plied the beggar, wliilst Moekzinska went away; ‘but 
nevertlieless 1 should not complain, iiiadamc, if 1 suf¬ 
fered alone.’ 

‘ You have ebildren, then ?’ demanded Maria, 

‘ Two, madame—a son .and daiigliti-r. Jly son!—may 
tlod give liim grace tisiwalk in the right way! As to 
niy daughter, she is dying.’ * 

• Of what?’ dcnuiude-d tlie prin(.-css, her heart quite 
touclied. 

‘ Of want, inad.ami!. That is the sickness whieh kills 
most surely, and kills in the mo.st cruel manner—slowly 
and hopele.s.sly.’ 

‘How sliockiiTg!’ exclaimed the princess, clasping 
her hands. ‘ And how old is she?’ 

‘ 'J’lie same age ns our young king, TiOnis XV., 
mailumc,’ replied the beggar. ‘ Slie was horn ou the 
same day as lie. the l.'ith of February 1710. She was 
ten years old to-day.’ 

‘And can anything be done for her, my good wo- ] 
man?’ rei'lied the princess. ‘Perhaps gooji air and j 
wholesome food?’ 

‘ Good air!—we live in a cellar. AVliolesomc food! i 
—all we have to eat is the offal of the streets I and we ■ 
liave not even sulttcienl covering for her poor little , 
body, whieh is quite blue with the cold.’ 

•‘Here—oh here, my good mother,’ said the priflcesB: 
and forgetting the porcelain, forgetting the romantic 
interest she attached to the lonis-d'or, she put it into 
the hand of the old beggar. ' Here, this is all 1 have. 

Ofi, poor creature, how you must Buffer at seeing your 
daughter dying before your eyes!’ 

‘ Am I to have all this ? ’ demanded the beggar, whom 
the sight of the gold now in her hand seemed to over¬ 
whelm with astonishment —‘ all this I ’ *• 
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I ‘ Alas ! it is very little for so much vrrctchudncss,’ 

I said the princess. 

I * Oh, my pood princess!.’ exclaimed the bcjtKar with 
.i-burst of gratitude, ‘ may God bless you—and ho will 
WesB you 1 you deserve to l)u queen of France! ’ 

‘■Where do you livef* inquiretl the princess. 

‘ At No. 3 of the old street of the Arcade,’ said the 
poor woman. 

r At this moment Mockzinska returned, followed by a 
j i servant carrying something to eat, which he gave to th% 
ji begSar. • 

!l * Vfdl you'^rmit mo not to eat it myself?’ demanded 
11 sIk. 

'] * Just as you please. Talce it where you like, and you 

, ] may expcr.t to see me- to-day.’ ' 
ji 'I'lie old womsin did not need a se(y>nd bidding, but 
11 went away, calling down the blbssings of Heaven ou the 
11 compassionate j)rincess. 

jj ‘ Here i.s the porcelain, your highness,’ said the voice 
! i of the preteniled jiedlar, who now reappeared. 

!j ‘ My good friend, 1 ml vise you to carry then to M. 
j Levi, i have just disposed of my hist louis-d'or,’ said 
; the princess. 

I So lie roe an exiircssion overspread the features of 
I! Mikael, that the princess recoiled almost in terror; but, 

^ I in tile unsuspicious goodness nf her nature, she accounted 
‘ for it by the tliouglit tliat the destitution lie hml told 
her of must have rendered the disajqxiiiitment a severe 
, I one; and she hastened to add, ‘ if yon do not sell them 
' i to M. Ixjvi, return to-morrow, and 1 will see \i4iat I can 
j do.’ 

,j ‘I will reium to-morrow!’ said Mikai'd in a tone 

■ which almost sounded like a threat. 

! Mikaid. as it may Ik* supposed, carried the porec- 
■j lain to no loy-niereliant; so that the iie.xt il.iy, at the 

I I ajipoiiitod hour, In^appeim-d at tiie castle, the asylum 
l' granted to the unfortunate kitij of I’oland by the 
;| regent of b’cance. Tliis lime, iiistcml 'if ttie princess. 
;j he 'saw only a valet, who spoke griillly to him, luul did 

not waste mueii pains in softening Ins message. ■ 

I' ‘The jiriiicess neitlier can nor will buy your iiorce- 
Ij lain ; so he otf with yourself.’ • 

• It is .as hn.i for you as for me; for I intended lo 
have shared tin: profit.-, witli you,’ replied Mikael. 

‘ On seeoiKi thoughts, you may come hack to-mor- 
ji r'-w',’said the valc-t, seduced by tliis unexpeeted oU'er. 

; ‘The prim-ess has no money to-ilay, but to-iiiorrow 
j all'! wdl have some; for the l’riii('u.ss ralatiiie, her 

■ gi'.indmotlier, tills her purse whenever she knows it 

I is empty.’ • 

I The next diiy Mikael was again punctual at tlie same 
; place. Tliis time tlie pniieess had gone out, ami was 
i not to return till ilnmer-time. Miteiel took up his 
: basket, and again went awiiy j but as lie was gloomily 
i crossing a street, wliieh led out of the town, a neighbour 
I accosted him. 

j ‘ Mikael, how comes it that you liuve not lieen near 
. your mother for the last three days ? ’ 

I ‘ 1 had something better to do,’ answered Mikiu-l 
grulHy. 

*Oh, is that the way with you?’replied the neigh¬ 
bour. ‘ Well, if you wish to know what has been going 
on at home, go and see. Strange things. Enough; 
that is have to say to you.’ 

Tliou^ Mikael now eagerly ealled on him to ex¬ 
plain himself, his neighbour went off whistling, and 
witliout seeming to hear him,, ^hese words: ‘ Strange 
things have been going on at home,’ went to the heart 
of tlie youth. lie thought it was some new misery -, for, 
like all persons brought up in tho sclioal of niisfortivie, 
he anticipated nothing else. ‘Was his mother ill? or 
had his sister sunk under the malady which had so long 
undermined her health ? ’ Aud with every thought fixed 
upon them both—for the heart of Mikael was not ^et 
so wholly corrupt as lo be destitute of natural affection 
—he took the way to t-'ie city, and hastened to the abode 
of his mother. 

It Was the Hndergroui,d storey of a house, built in so 


narrow a street, that the cheerful sunbeams could never 
flud adnyssion. As he set loot on the threshold of the 
house, a child playing near ealled out—‘ Mikatd, your 
mother has remove.1. Site lives now in the street open¬ 
ing upon the fields, down there, near tlie garden. Oh, 
it is Hii nice! Run, man, and see it!’ 

Astounilafl by this intelligence, whfcli he could hardly 
understand, klik.ael did not m.ake up his mind to repaii 
to tlie place pointed out to him by the child till per¬ 
fectly asshre4 that his mother no longer iuhabitiHl 
her old residciuiu; and even then, he hesitated us he 
approached it, haijlly believing that it was really tho 
ilwelliiig of his poor mother. Notwithstanding the snow 
wliicli Covered tlie ground, and hung from the shrubs 
like so many wliiti! and crystal tear-drops, the good 
order of the garilen, and tho beauty of the jfruit-troes, 
were easily discernible. 'Tlieii the house, small as it 
was, bad an air of iieatneiSk mid simplicity, the best sub- 
•stitutelTor elejjiiiee, and neany as attractive. Suddenly 
he iK'ar'l himself culled. 

‘Well, Mikai-l, what are yon doing there?’ and a 
young child, still pale, “but with eyes sparkling with 
liappiiiess, upjieared at tlie door, 

• it was his sister Loiii.sa, wlio was so ill only three 
days iigo, that she had to lie supported wiiilc getting a 
drink, and now she w as walking alone and unaided. 

‘ Louisa I’ exclaimed he, darting towards hor, ‘ what 
niir;iele is niis?’ 

‘A iiiir.aele, indeed, dear 'Mikael,’ replied the child; 
‘an angel has visited us. Wont you eoine in?’ added 
slie, drawing her brother into one division of tlie house, 
w liich served as a kitchen, and making him sit down 
iiv a gooil tire, on wliich a pot was boiling. ‘Look, all 
this is ours—niuiuiiiu’s, and yours, and mine. All this 
lias hcpii given ns by a yqpng huly, who wept on seeing 
our old house, and said, ^ could not hai-e believed it 
liossihle that there was siieli wreleliedness in the 
world.” 'ye.iterdiiy she brou'.;ht ns here in a fine 
carriage, and ivp were expecting her again to-day, as 
she (iroiiiised to come.’ - 

'Oh, is that yon, niy son?' said an old wonnan, com¬ 
ing out of a neiglilioiiriiig apartmeiil. ‘Louisa has told 
yon all oni !i.>ppines.s. But wliat have you there ?’ added 
siic, poinlii.'' to tlie basket, wliieh Mikael cuntiuued to 
hold in his liaiid. 

‘ It IS china, wliicli has been given to me W sell,’ re¬ 
plied Mikael. 

• And tliat, is wh.at has kept yon tliese tlirce days from 
your mother, my son?’ said she in that tone of tender 
reproacli which, from the Iqis of a jiareut, is utmost a 
ciircss. 

Before Mikael had time to invent a falsehood, as pro- 
baldy ho would liaic- done, a carriage stopped at the 
door of tlie lioii'.c, from which alighted a young girl, 
will) rail acros.s tlic g.'ird-ii witli a step so light, that it 
scarcely left its ti ice upon the snow, and entering the 
kitclu-ii, darted towards the fire. ‘ I'li, how cold it is! ’ 
said she. She. was followen by ,au old lady, who also 
appro.'i died tlie fire, but without speaking. Ou tin 
appcai.iiice of tli 'se ladies, Mikael made a move¬ 
ment as if to run away ; teJMlic youngest liaving per- * 
ceivcd him, prevented him ‘ VVell, my little 

porcelain mercli.'iut, have you itoneluded your bargain 
with M. Levi?’ 

‘ No. nuadame,’ replied he, stammering. 

‘What! princess, you know my sou?’ inquired the 
poor woman. 

‘ What! this child of Poland is your son ?’ demanded 
in her turn the princess. Then seeing the confusion of 
the “'.if and the anger of the motiicr, the kind heart of 
the princess came to the aid of boi li. 

• ‘ 1 guess it all. Mother .Talsou,’added she. ‘You must 
forgive him, as I do. Nothing can excuse falsehood; but 
it may be some palliation of his, that he Itgd recourse 
to it to get bread for you; and I suppose his story about 
his iKireelaiii and M. Levi was like the rest. Well, I 
trust it may be a lesson to him; for if he had tijd me tlie 
truth, aud had net led me to think that he had so cer- 
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tuin 0 . sale for them that my not buyiujf them did him man, so noble, trampled upon you, because you are 
no injury—if he had but saiit to me, “My Qiuther is weak? ilas tliis nioniirch, so unfortuimte, visited upon 
dying of hanger, and my sister of d isease,” 1 should have yon his mi.sfortanes ? Speak—speak, sir! How did iny 
given my louis-d’or to liini as well as to you. Mother father ever wToiig you?’ ^ 

tialson ; but T will s-ay no more. So, then, your porce- ‘ Never, madaine. But—oh! I ask not pity for my- 
lain is not sold?’ added Maria, obsorvilig the basket. self—but for the sake of my mhther, my young sister. 


‘ Alas! no, raadftrae,’ said Mikael. 


hear me!’ cried Mikiiid, throwing himself at the feet of 


- .‘My son!—my son!’ cried Mother Jalson sorrow- I Maria. * ’I'hc man who tempted me to do this dreadful 
fully: ‘ for some time you have not been steady; you deed, drove ni« almost niad by perpetually saying, 
keep bad company; you no longer woijk at the cur- •“ W'hilst Stanislaus lives, your mother, your sister, ami 


rier’s with whom 1 pliieed you. What are you doing ? 
where do you go to ? aud whcrci did you get that 
por(»>Iain, which I never saw before?’ 


yourself.will sufler cold and hunger.’’ ’ ‘ 

‘ ’fhen w'ho were these men?’ denianddd Marii^ re¬ 
straining her indignation in order to learn and defeat tlic 


. ‘ From a friend—from a real Pole,’ said Mikatl, with plots of lier father’s enemies. 


ids eyes cast down; in his shame and embarr.'Uisment 
trying to avoid every eye. 


Princess Palatine, the siv cups to 1113 ’ dear nioilicr— 
‘ And what for votirsclf?’ demanded Moekziiiska. 


‘fill, as to me. f slndl he (gjite eontent if my father tifiil eyes, still wet tvitli tears. • Oli let us hasten hack 


will give me a pinch of his good Spanish sniifl’.’ 


to the e.asllc, Mockziiiska; idler the danger my father 


As she uttered tlie.se words, Maria had taken the has been in, I long as much to see hihi us if we hud been 
snuff-box, opened it, aud was putting it to lier nose, parted for years.’ , 


when Mikiiel, who for some minutes had been uueusily 
watcliing every motion of the princess, darted tow.ards 
her, and pale, palpi/fiting, and .as if lie.side liimself, 
snatched it from her hands, and threw it into the lire. 


,’l’huH tlie life of Stanislaus w'as once more saved; I 
s<ay once mure, bec.ause this was the third plot to ussius- 
siiiatu him. ’I'hc lirst attempt was by a barber, wIm, 
having iinJertaken to kill him, ran awat', leaving tho 
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Then, as if terrified at what ho had done, runialneil king with the napkim-round his neck, and his face 


standing hrcatliles.s and motionless. 


covered with lather; the second was defeated by a plot 


‘ What can he tho meaning of tliis?' cried in different still more artfully contrived; and this third and last was 
tones each spectator of the scene. ’I'lie prineess alone the forerunner of an event overwhelming liie family of 
said nothing. Indignant, but prou(ll 3 ' cMin, she sought Stanislaus with joy. 


to naid, in ids forehead and eye, tlie secret whicli made 
that scowling brow droop before her gaze. 


'riie treaty of marriage between Ixmis XV. and tho 
infanta of Spain liaviiig lieen broken oil’, the ministers 


‘ Speak, young man,’ said Moekzinska to Mikael; of the Imy-king sought everywhere for the princess 
‘ what motive tliat we do not understand has led yon most likely to render Jjfruis happy; and after some cen¬ 
to fail in resiicet to the daughter of the most unfor- sidenition, they decided on Maria Lesczii ska. 
t unate, as well as of the most virtuous of mono rolls?’ Stanislaus still inherited Weissemburg, when pro- 
‘ Are you mad, my son ?' said tlie mother iu a tone of posals for Ikt hand were made to him through the 
deep sorrow. Cardinal de Rohan, bishop of Strasliiirg. He repaired 

‘ Brother,’ murmured Louisa, ‘ it is tho I’rincess immediately to the chamber of his wife, who was ein- 


Maria—the angel who cured me.’ 

‘ Speak, Mikael; T command you! ’ said Maria. There 


ployed at needlework. 

‘ Lit us kneel down and thank God,’ said he as he 


was such an energy of authority in the tone of the entered. 

young girl, that Mikael full on his knees, liid his face ‘Rather!’ exclaimed Maria, ‘you arc reinstated on 
in ins liands, .and bursting into tears, cried, ‘I am a the throne of I’uland?’ 

wretch, a monster; I dese'-"'- death in all its torture. ‘ Oh, my daughter!’ replied the dethroned king. 
Whilst she was saving mother, and curing my sister ‘ Heaven has been much more propitious to us—for 
—whilst she was givirfg us health, joy, and happiness you are queen of France!’ 

—I—I was carrying to her death and desolation 1 ’ The nuptials were celebrated at Fontainbleau on the 

* Wretched boy! that snuff was poisoned, and you in- 5th of fieptember 1725. ‘ 


tended it for my father, and 'fixed upon my hands to She had scarcely been six months on the thrtme, when 
offer it to him ?’ cried Maria, and she would have fallen, she wrote thus to her father:—‘ I hope, my dear papa, 
had not Mockzinska cauglit lier in her arms, that you will not keep me waiting longer for what you 

‘ Oh! it cannot be—it cannot be! ’ exclaimed the poor promised. Mark out clearly all my duties for roe: tell 
mother in accents of despair. _ _ mi^ all my faults. You know me better than I know 

‘ Answer, Mikael,’ said lifaria, regaining a little COiu- myself. Be my guiding angel. 1 am indeed sure that 
posure. • by following you 1 shall never go astray; hut I connot 

‘ It is too true! ’ said Mikael, still quailing under tho answer for what I may do if 1 deiiend only upoii my 
fixed look pf the princess. own poor understanding. It seems as if everybody was 

• It is true! ’ ru])eated the princess, clasping her hands pleased with me. I do not judge by what is spoken, for 
—‘ it is true you wislicd to kill niy father! But who has that is but flattery; hut it seems as if every face was 
incited ]^m ? Say—has this man, so just, unknowingly lit up with joy at my approach, and that gives me plea- 
conimittcd any act of injustice towards you? lias this sure. Praise be to our gracious God for all 1 M> dear 


‘ I am quite ignor.aht of their names, their r.ank, nr 
their number,’ replied Mikai'l; ‘but to-morrow 1 am to 


‘ Then as your friend’s position remains unaltered, he mix'tliim who, for the liAt eiglit day-s, has been iny evil 
is still in want: is it not sy 'i* deinaiided the princess. genius, under the walls of the castle, outside the.Gothic 
‘ Yes, yes!’ said Mikael. ' ' window of your rojal father’s room. You now know 

‘ Fortunately 1 am just now rie’u enough to make all I know myself, princess. As to asking ym\r pardon, 
man 3 ’ hapi>y,’ said M.aria gaily. ‘ 'I’lion Princess Pala- it is useless ; my doom is fixed, ni 3 ' life is forfeited, sold 
tine, niy grauduiotlier, iiaviug iieard yesterday from tlie either way. 

gossipjiing of my jieople, and a little also, 1 believe, ‘ Fear no!; I take 3 ’ou under my protection; no harm 
from that of dear Tilocksinsk.'i,’ added Maria, $miliiig shall liappeii 3 ’oii,’ said the princess. ‘ But [ must 
archly .at her goveTiicss, ‘ how it fared with iriy poor return to tlie castle. My father, my go(.d fatlicr, so 
purse, which 1 empty so often, has been good enougli to noble, so good, so virtuous! ()h, may a gracious I’ro- 


iill it; so I can buy tho porcelain of 3 ’our Polish friend, vidence liestow on 3 ’ou the reward of your virtues!’ 

At all events, I must have the snuff-bo.x fof my father,’ ‘ He bus already bestowed it on him, in giving you tO 
continued the ]irincoss ; and going to tlie basket, and him, dear princes.s,'s.aid Mother .Jalson weeping, ‘liavo 
uncovering it, she took out, one by one, (he articles, aud you not already been his pre.server 1 ) 3 ' the very act of 
laid them on tliu table. ‘ I will give tlie bowl to tlie loading us with bcuelits?’ 

Princess Palatine, the siv eiips to 1113 ’ dear nioilier-’ ‘ 1 liave indeed been rewarded for wliat I have been 

‘ And what for .yourself?’ demanded MoekzinsUa. able to do for yon,' said the jirineess, wiping licr beau- 
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i jwpa, 1 am sure you will pray to Him for the king and 
I me. Maria.’ 

I Her father haatened to aend her the advice she had 
I q^licited, and which was dictated by the most rational 
' tenderness and the in^st enlightened wisdom ; and by 
I conforming to it, she acquired amongst her French 
: people the title of tlie ‘ Good Queen.’ It is pleasing to 
I add that Stanislaus, on abdicating his claim to the 
tlirone of Poland in 1736. obtained the ducliies of Lor- 
I raine and Bar, where, till his death, hj reigned in th# 



EDUCATION OF IDIOTS 4 .T 'fllE BICETRE. 


I TninD ARTICLE. 

I After the school exercise, described in a former article,* 
I the boys were desired to dis{icrsc, and procccul to tlu'ir 
i Tarions occupations. They broke ifj) in a manner very 
I similar to boys in an ordinary school; some capering 
I off with all the glee of liberty, others sauntering out 
singly or in conqiany w'ith their fellows, and a few 
! voluntarily remaining in the school-room. 1 was con- 
i ducted by M. Yallec into an adjoining apartment, wiicre 
were iirrangei] against the wall a variety of maps, and 
, a number of coloured engravings, calculated to afford 
{ both amusement and instruction. During the few 
minutes we remaincsl in this room, several of the idiots 
came romping and scampering together into it, showing 
much more spirit, ami a greater capacity fdr playful 
enjoymciil. thiui I could have sujiposcd tlicm capable of. 
'I'lirce or four of tiiem iininediately sprang on a large 
riH-king-liorse, wliicli stood in the centre of tlie room, 
and began to force it backwards and forwards with no 
small amount of {^‘iisnrc to tlicmsclv(>s, as .shown liy 
I their repeated joyous sliouts and lioistcrous iangiiter. 

I was told tliat they entered will* equal zest into tlie 
, various games practised every evening, sncli as leit[)- 
I frog, skipping-rope, marbles, ball, Ac. 

I As we stood ill this anteroom. 1 eimld oli.scrvo ^he 

I troop of little fellows wending tlieir way to tlie scene of 
'i tlieir different oeeupations. ATUt watcliing tliem a 

■ I little while, sve left the sehool-room, and proceeded to 
; iollow tliem, witli ■. view of witnessing tlieir prolieicney 
, in tlie various handicrafts in v. Iiieli tliey had been iii- 
; I striieted. 

II On pas-.big into the open air, 1 became fully sensible 
j of tlie crowd of novel impressions wliieli liad in so sliort 
' a space of time iK'cn made upon me, ami I felt tempted 
I to pause and look back on the spot where so many new 

ideas laid beeP received, and witli wdiich 1 now asso¬ 
ciated a strong feeling of interest. 

In taking a rapid review of wliat had Ixten .already 

■ demonstrated before me, I endeavoured to systematise 
' and fix in my own mind the principles which had been 
I employed in producing such li.ippy results. It became 
I evident tliat the various senses are, ffrst of all, stinin- 
I lated and brouglit into activity, and through their 
I medium a certain amount of mental power generated. 

The pupils are next made acquainted, as far as it is 
I possible, with natural objeet^ and such more especially 
ns come witliin the runge of their ordinary observation. 
By these familiar lessons in tlie simplest elements of 
knowled^ instruction is conveyed in a form well suited 
to their ^ble comprehension; and tlie method of im- 
{larting it being both natural ai^ easy, its attainment 
is rend^d attractive and inteKsting. Some acquaint¬ 
ance with the nature and properties of objects having 
been communicated, attempts are next made to impart 
instruction ill the higher branches of knowledge. TJiis 
is accomplished by means of various mental exercises, 
so ordered, that the pupil is led gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, from the simplest to the higher depart¬ 
ments of education. Then easy gradations in the suc- 
cesiivd lessons appear to have tlie effect not only of 
communieatiBg inforitation in an admirable manner. 


but also of preventing any sensations of irksomeness or 
wcarinem from arising in tlie minds of the puiiils. It 
is not diflicult to imagine the delight whicli many of 
these youths experience at the time the first rays of 
intelligence are engendered within them. Having lived 
several years in a senseless, inactive condition, it is 
easy to cofceeive that the change from this state of 
vacuity to an existence conscious and intelligent, must 
be aeiionipanied with feelings of peculiar pleasure and 
novelty. 1 

In the whole of these exercises, it was evident that a 
variety of influendes were brought into play for the 
purpose of arousing and keeping in a state of activity 
the attention of the pupils. Such, for instence, as tlie 
concerted and simultaneous .movements of the whole 
pupils ; instruction conveyed in the collective and indi¬ 
vidual mode; and again qot only imparted, but elicited 
by interrogation. Each Idhsun was illustrated in a 
manner well s&itcd to their feeble comprehension; and 
by making these illustrations as pleasing as possible, as 
well as by intefspersing; them judiciously, the liability 
to lapse into a state of vacuity w.as prevented, at the 
same time tliat the feeble powers of attention were not 
Overstrained. 

It was pleasing to observe that, in conducting this j 
course of training, the principle of fear seemed in no re- ' 
spect to forifi a ^lart of tlie system. There was 110 ap- , 
pcarancc of cuunuon, harshness, or even exaction. The i 
pupils appeared to lie encouraged, assisted, and, by mild ' 
and jicrsnasivc means, to bo led gently onward in the 
patli of knowledge by their excellent conductor; who, 
endowed with a courteous spirit, kind disposition, much 
mctliod, address, and cumpetent skill, seemed admirably ; 
ad.axited to make their lessons attractive, by blending ; 
instruction with sportivaqinfluciiccs. Tlie affectionate I 
regard in wiiiitli the pupils evidently held tlieir teacher 
spoke favourably not only of his personal good qualities, !! 
liut also of tlie e.'tcelleiice. of the system, liidei'd the ' 
esseiitiiil fu.ature thrimgliout the whole economy seemed 1 
to consist of a loving interest atid«-ngard for each other, | 
both on tlic part of tutor and pupils. j 

The first workroom we entered was that of tlie car- I 
jioiiturs. Tiiere were in it fifteen idiots, superintended | 
by two journeymen, who both instructed and encour- 11 
aged them by working with spirit and activity. AI- 1 
thougli a sliort time only had elapsed since we quitted | 
tlie scliool-room, yet some of tile youths were idready | 
employed, otlicrs were looking up tlieir tools or adjust- 1 
iiig tlieir .aprons preparatory to beginning their work, i 
Near tlie dour stood one, wlin, wlien I first saw liini | 
(early in the day, before any of tlic exercise.s liad been ' 
undertaken), struck me as a most deplornbic hopeless 
olijeet, and I accordingly singled him out for especial | 
observation. In the schoul-rooiii lie had manifested j 
considerable progress in wriliug, drawing matlicmatical I 
figures, and utlier exercises. As 1 looked towards him, j 
lie made evident though very awkward and uncouth j 
signs of recognition, then approached the place where I ' 
was standing, and presented to iny notice a small urna- I 
mental clasp, wiili wliMjHie was about to attach a por- 
tion of his working- drc^A^en I entered the room, i 
After looking for a short time*, f, tins little ornament, ' 
which he seemed to admire and trea.sure, I returned it ; 
to him, when he at once proceeded to adjust his work- | 
ing costume, and fix it nith his litUc clasp. He then i 
began his work by taking up a piece of wood which it I 
was ills liusiiiess to plane. After looking at it a mo- .* 
ment or two, lie placed it in a vice, screwed it firmly, and ; 
comme^ed turning off tlie shavings in a workmanlike 
map'.i; As if conscious of his merit, he every now 
and then paused, looked up, and seemed pleased with 
Mis own proficiency, and encouraged by the approval j 
awarded to him by his superiors. I 

This youth is sixteen years of age, nJli has been in ' 
the Bicetre rattier more than three years. When first 
admitted, lie manifested all the characteristics of on 
inferior animal His appetite was voracious,* 3 nd lio 
would devour the most disgusting things. He exhibited, 

'1 
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indeed. Home traces of a luTe of approbation, to|;^ther 
vritU sijtns of an jn^tilu;t^ve gaiety, iwn, an it were, 
within, and not created l>y surrounding objects; but be 
liad all the scnsuitlity of a brute, and a vicious propen¬ 
sity to tear and destroy whatever came within his 
reaidi, lie was, moreover, ])assionate in the extreme, 
attacking and biting every one who offered the least 
opposition to his inordinate and disgusting pmiHsnsities. 
Among these was a very singular one—namely, a strong 
impulse to jioke out the eyes of all win came witliiu 
his re.acli. He also showed a peculiar desire to strike 
any sonorous substance, so as to 'produce a distinct 
sound. The voluntary power over his muscles w^as 
very imperfect, and he could neither walk nor run pro¬ 
perly; be would, however, sometimes spring forward 
like a wild atiiinal, and at other times he would suddenly 
start off from his companions, making at Uic same time 
a shrill unmeaning cry. r 

This being, who in 184.1 had been in so strange and 
apparently hopeless a condition, could now read, write, 
sing, and calculate, I had already noticed in him sevc- 
r:d manifestations of attachment, and other moral qua¬ 
lities. I now saw him happily cngageil, making good 
use of iini>lcnients with whicli, if placed in his hands a' 
few years ago, he would doubtless liave inflicted serious 
injury. 

On looking around the room, nearly all,the youths 
were seen to be engaged in sawing, planing, filing, and 
joining tf)gctlier pieces of wood. Tlie busy scene pre¬ 
sented was equally interesting, whctlicr viewed .as a 
whole, or whether the attention was directed to a single 
pupil. I was struck with the apparent steadiness of 
hand with which the r.arion.s bads were grasped and 
used, as well as with the judgment which was evidently 
exercised during tlie performance of the work. I was 
the more struck with this when I singled out one from 
the number, and closely observed him to place his piece 
of timber in the vice;, screw it doevn, take np liis ]ilaue, 
and use it fur a while, then remove and examine his 
work in h.and; and finding he had not redui;eU it sufli- 
caently, return it to tlie vice again, and pniceed as be- 
I fore, ticiceting another pupil fur individual uhserratinn, 

I he was seen busily engaged with a small piece of hard- 
wood, forming it, by means of a file, into a sort of 
I moulding of a complicated figure, consisting of curved 
I and straight surfaces, tlu* bnuiidarics of w liich had been 
jircviously marked on it in dark lines. 

The order, exactness, and workiuiinlike manner in 
which these operations were carried on, was Ixith sur¬ 
prising and gratifying. Before leaving the room, I 
paused to make a general and accurate examination of 
! tlie proceedings of the.se little fellows, with whom I had 
! alre,ady formed a sort of acquaintanceship in the .school- 
1 room. T observed that tliosu who, when handling a 
{ slight rule and piece of chalk, seemed to have only a 
I very imperfect control over the arm and hand, were 
enabled, when engaged in operations requiring greater 
muscular power in grasping and overcoming resisting 
objects, to exendso a steadiness and precision which 
could scarcely have l)i«n expeqtft-l. This circumstance, 
though at first sight anj^pj/arent anomaly, will yet be 
found, if duly considerp'!^ in accordance with certain con¬ 
ditions of the muscular organisation which are known to 
attend-some morbid states of the nervous system, tlie 
da<!!idaHon of which, howevgr, would at the present 
moment lead ns too far away, from the immediate and 
practical object to which we desire to confine the atten¬ 
tion of our readers. Having made this slight digres¬ 
sion, 1 take leave to pause, for the purpose of produc¬ 
ing a passing reflection coucerning the instN^^ons 
which had been given to the idiots in mathemu'eal 
drawing. At the time that I observed them describing, 
in a masterly manner, complex figures with chalk, com¬ 
pass, and ru>.':, I was mcltned to entertain the idea that 
such exercises were introduced to show the extent to 
which an idiot could be educated. 1 was somewhat 
fc-arful -they might be looked upon as evidences of what 
could be doue, rattier than what ought to be attempted. 


and that, they bore a character of display and effect, 
more than one of true utility. These hasty and unjnst. 
suspicions received a salutaiy check as soon as 1 had 
been a short time in the midst of this little band of ca*- 
penters; and before I left the rpom, they were' not only 
entirely removed, hut 1 had liecome impressed with the 
importance of sncli preparatory exercises, as a means of 
giving to these defective creatures a capacity to enter on 
various trades, by making them capable of appreciat- 
•ing the rel.ation^f lines to one another, and the various 
distinctions between obtuse, acute, and rigl}t angles. 

After dwelling some time in the eariieiiters’ shop, I 
was conducted to the next room, where an eiiually bifsy 
and gratifying spectacle was presented. In the apart¬ 
ment we had now entered were no less than twelve 
idiots, who had lieon ins|jriicted in the art of shocmak- i 
ing. They were superintended by one forem.an, wbo 1 
cut out and fixed the work for them. Each little fellow | 
was seated at a siiparate stall, and laisidc him were j 
laid the various implements required in his trade. The | 
wliole of file boys were working away very busily, bor- | 
ing with flic awl, stitehiug, hammering, and smoothing j 
down in a remarkably brisk and workmanlike manner. | 

If the scene in the adjoining room afforded mu much | 
pleasure, the sight of the proceedings hi this was eul- 
eulated to heiglitcii such feelings in no small degree. 
Conscious, from experience, of the difliculty which exists 
ill instructing jicrsons of feeble understanding in an art 
so complicated as that of shoemnking, 1 exulted at the 
sjicetacle presented, and regarded it as a trimnpli, and j 
conclusive demonstration of the exeelleiice of the system I 
pursued in training these |>onr idiots. Step by step I | 
bad enjoyed the opportunity of witiies.sing the mc.ms ' 
adopted to rescue and elevate these forsalcen members | 
of the human family, and I now sqw them happy and 
usefully engaged in the successful execution of work 
requiring the commi.nd of an ordinary share of mental 
endowment. Although familiar with tlie internal eeo- | 
uomyof many cif our excellent institutions at home, and | 
no stranger to the condition of several equally e.xcelleiit j 
in various parts of the continent, yet 1 confess I ni'ver 
experienced, whilst vis'iling them, a glow of sutisfaefiou 
and delight at all to be compared with that which was 
caused liy the sight pn>sented in this little woricrooni. 

Among the workers in tliis room was the poor de¬ 
crepit fillow wlio.se condition had previously attracted 
my csjiccial ulteiition. He was engaged in makuig list 
slipiKWs, several jiairs of which lay near him. The ! 
regularity .and steadiness witli wliicli belaid tlie edgings ' 
of elotli on his last sliuwed that considerable nicety, 
cnmprcliensiuu, and capability h.ad bejh imparted to 
this apparently hopeless object. He proceeded with his 
work, as I stood by him, fixing eaeli successive layer 
by means of a small nail, whieh he gently struck with 
his hammer; from time to time lie would look up 
inquiringly, then go on again, as if satisfied that his 
work met the app'i'obation of the bystanders. It was nut 
without some difficulty I could abstract my attention 
from tills attractive spectacle; and when 1 retired 
tow'ards the door, still regarding these pour fellows with I 
interest, one of them rose from bis seat, approached, and 
wished me ‘Hood-day.’ As I walked away from the 
workshop, dwelling on the scene 1 had just witnessed, 
and of this act of courtesy when leaving it, I 'elt in the 
humour to indulge my fancy liy tliinking of the many 
sources of pleasure apd enjoyment in store for those, 
the most abject and negjccted of our fellow-creatures. 

The remainder of the youths—those who are not 
instructed in any handicraft—are employed in agricul- 
tttral operation^ on the farm of St Ann, which lies a short 
distance from the Bicetre, and which was purchased a 
little while ago for the purpose of affording to the insane 
inmates the opportunity of engaging in this very suitable 
occupation. Most of tlie pupils had already proueeded 
to the farm when I came away from the workshops; I 
had, however, the opportunity of observing the last 
detachment prepare for work, by collecting their spades 
in tlie implement-room, and proceeding in an orderly 
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manner under the cure nnd direction of a farm-labourer. 
The ayatcm adopted in tins department is idkrked by 
that discretion winch is sosiKnally conspicuous in every 
oilier arrangeiuent. A number of husbandmen are 
engaged to instruct, superintend, and work with tiie 
boys; e.'ich man having a certain number placed under 
his charge. He is provided with a list of their names, 
and before setting out, he calls over the roll, eacli pupil 
I aiiswcriiig to his name, and stepping forward at the same 
I time with his spade in his hand. Before setting oiit^ 
I thej* at the word of comtimnd, arrange themselves in 
ranti and life, shoulder their long, small spades, and 
I march aw'ay in military order. (hi these minor arrange- 
'! meuts dciiends no doubt iiiueh of the excellence of the 

I j system, both in preserving ordef, kcciiing alive atten- 
■ i tion, and the prevention of the waywardness jiecnliar to 

I I idiots. • 

I* I have already spoken of the improved expression 
which was observed to spread over tlie countenance at 
tlu» time tile feeble mental faculties were call d into 
'■ action by mcansof the exercises in tlicschool-foom. In 
: the worksiiops a similar agrecalilc cilange might lie 
I notici'd during tht! time tile youths were I'lnploycil, 
when the features had in a gn-at measure lost tlicir 
; wonted vacuity, and assnuusi an appeanuice of iiitelli- 
genee and eom]>re)iension prohalily in a higher degree 
, tlian tliat oliserved m tlie scliool-room. 
i Having now completed the description of my first 
visit to tlie Bicetre. 1 think it right to say, that as no 
iioliee had hecu given of my iutenlioii to inifieet tiie 
institution, I have every reason to believe that what 1 
witnessed was notliing more than the ordinary dailj’ 
routine. 


j fNGOLDSB?' AND HIS LKGKN'DS. 

I Mitcii more attention than usnal^' falls to tlie lot of 
' maearine artieles was arrested by a scries of eoiitie 
j ji icms called ‘Tlie ingoldsby laigends,’ wliieli appeiwed 
I, a few years ago in Bentley’s Miscellany. Mirtli-raisiiig 
I- in tlieir narrative effect, lliey we» marked liy a singular 
I. aptness on tlie part of the author for tlie admit use of 
; tlie cant, languagi >f tlie day, and tlie management of 
j: •.u‘--ol'-tlie-way metres and rhymes. Home oolier fea- 
,1 tnres there were, iniiieatiiig a genius of no ooninmn 

I I stiiiiip; 011,1 disrespectful, it might iin said, to many of 
I till’ eommoii proprieti(‘s of literature and the world, but 
j wliich more than made up fiir,everylliing by such an 

j exnberaiiee of Jrnlleiy, as perli.aps is not to lie obtained 
I uiion otlier terms, nnd is almost wortli iiaviiig upon 
I any. In time, it la'came known tlint the 'J'liuiiias 
I liiguldsby set forward as the autlior of these legends, 

: was no other than the Ucv. R. II. Barluuii, one of the 
j tdergy of St I’aul’s Cathedral; a maii^of the most per- 
I feet respectability in his ordinary eharactor, at the 
I same time that, from his cheerful and amiable disposi- 
I tioiis, lie was the delight of his family and friends. A 
j long life was not vouchsafed to this estimable fierson ; 
j he died in June 1845, at the age of fifty-seven: nnd 
i his son has now publisliud an ainjilc memoir of liis life, 

I prefacing^ third collected series of his ‘ Legends.'* 
j The {lersunal history of Mr Barham embraces little 
I more than his clerical educ.ation, vuid his various trans- 
1 lations from ]>arish to parish. It is agreeable, however, 

■ to learn respecting a person of such gaiety of nature, 

I Hiat he was a discreet and conscientious pastor, alwaj’s' 
! in the best esteem both with his superiors and his 
^ flock. He had a strong turn for antiquities and old 
I literature, as appears pretty plainly in his poems. He 
j was also a man of sincere but modest piety; he had 
I had severe trials, and he bore them well. We have 


1 * LcRondK, w Mirth and Marvels, by Thomas 

tngolusbyaKiiq. Third Series, liondoii; Bentley; JBI7. Pii, .‘SM. 


luucli pleasure in recalling a meeting we had with him | 
some years before he was known as au author. We 
cmxmntercd each other amidst one of the miscellauies 
of company which used to gather at the board of the 
late Owen Rees the bookseller. Probably finding some 
common gmund in antiquarian subjects, we advanced 
so fur in acquaintance, that Mr Barham ottered very 
kindly to conduct us next morning to some of the more 
rechcrclic pants of the neighbouring cathedral. A 
favour of so unusual a kind in the busy life of London, 
bad the efi'ect of sfhmping the image of the man upon 
our memory, and we now recall it with pleasure. He 
w'as of middle size, somewhat think, with a round good- 
hiiinonred face, but not the air of an intellectual man. 
We renjcmlier setting down the head as non-indicative 
of literjry talent ; yet it mniv appears to us, on recon¬ 
sidering it, wifli tiie benefit of portraits, that the fore¬ 
head was of a peculiar depressed and square form, which 
wo have remaficed in ecveral other men of comical 
genius. 

, Mr Barlium’s biographer informs us that the legends 
were eliiefiy coneoeted from stories picked up in con¬ 
versation : many of tiic, anecdotes on whioli they are 
founded hai^lwen related to the jaxit by liis friend Mrs 
Hughes, wife of auoUier of tlie St Paul’s clergymen, 
'rhe biographer says, ‘ As respects the poems, reinark- 
.aiilc as they have been pronounced for the wit and 
humour which they disphay, their distinguishing attrac¬ 
tion lies in the almost unparalleled flow .and facility of 
tile versification. Popular plirases, sentenees the most 
prosaic, even the erampedl^'elmicalltics of legal diction, 
and siialelics from well-nigh every language, are wnmglit 
ill witli an apparent absence of all art and efi'ort that 
surjiriscs, jilcases, and convulses the reader at every 
fiirii; tlie author triumphs with a master’s hand over 
every viiriety of stanza, however V mplicated or exact¬ 
ing ; not a word si'ciiis out of place, not an expres.sion 
forced; FI li.iUes the most intractable find the only 
p.art.ners fitted for lliem Ihroughont tlie range of lan¬ 
guage, and csiuplp togetlier as naturally as those kindred 
spirits which poets tell us were created pairs, and dis¬ 
persed iii^spaec to seek out their p:irtioular mates.’ All 
tins is eminently true. See, for example, his description 
of Henry Jl. of Biiglaiid, where he siieaks of the king 
and hissliat in tliese tiwiiis— 

* AVitli u RIM icr Ilf broom, whirh ho woi-o os a badfit* in if, 
Natuud fiTim thi>> cirourastuiRr, Henry Plautugonet/ 

Or li;e passage wJiere lif .n-knowledges 

• A inotapliiir tuKcn—“I’ve not the piiffe url«;ht— i 

Out of an oliiioaL by the btagyntc.* 

Or, as a dernier, tin; follow iug— 

* Jtc'-rfd-vor, Homi* it, 

/fi Iwd, andfiav Hr worth while, it 

Would beom to dispute, when '^«know the iiMult immat- 
cnul—1 uccunt, Uic in'miUiinatc/ 

As an exaiiijile of his humour and his rhymes to¬ 
gether, a few’ verses ni^’ be presented from a long 
leash, in wliieli he descri^ies liiniself sitting down for a j 
day to answer an aceuiiiulation of letters :— 1 

‘ h’irsf., hnre's a card frem Mrs (Irimes, 

** A ball!'*-^hc UnowM that I'm no dancei^ ' 

Aiat womtm’H me hfty tmios. 

And yot I nevor Hond an answo^. , 

• “HkahJack— 

sliist lend 'me twenty pcninda i 

Till Monday when I'll return it. I 

Yours truly, j 

llKurnY OrnjiiV 
MTiy. Z— as ! • 

I’vo scon the man but twice—bore, bum'it. * * 
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From Berapliina Frloc*—“ At two— 

THl then I ranV» iny dearest dohii, atSri” 

, Two more beennse I did not ko» 

Beginning ** U'retch " and ** faithletw niuDStcr! ** 

** DkarSir— 

TIiIn morning Mrs P—, 

doing quite as well an may be, ( 
l^ofx;nt«'d me lit half-past flis'ee 
Precisely with unotlior baby. 

Well name it John, and know with plchsure 
YfHj’!! stand”—Vivo guineas more, conluund it !— 

I wish they'd callpd it Nebuohadi^'zxar, 

Ur thrown it in the Thames, and drowned it. 

^Vhat liave wx* next ? A civil dun: 

** John Urown would take it ua a favour 
Another, and a Rurher one, 

“ I can't j»ut up with iich behaviour." 

t 

** Bill BO hmg fttandingf* quite tired out , 

** Must Bit down to insist un paynienf 
** Palled ten timoa” Here's a fuss iibout 
A few coats, waistcoats, and small :^ument ' 

For once I’ll send an answer, and in¬ 
form Mr Snip he newln't call ” so; 

But when his bill's as Hrcd of '* standing ’* ^ 

As he is, beg sit down oiso.** 

This from my rich old Pnrle Ned, 

Thanking me for my aniin.ol present: 

And saying ho lust Tuesday wed 
His euok-ntaid Molly—vastly pleasant! a * 

Pour begging letters with petitions, 

Unc from my lister Jam*, to pray 
ril ** oxeeutoafew eominiwotis" 

In Bond titrect, " wbcu I go that wa;..*’ 

And buy at PearsnVs in tin* Pity, 

7V five skeins of silk foi ti<>Uing purses 
Colour, no mother, so it’s pretty; 

Two hundred penv—*• two hundreil curses! ” 

; I 

I ( From Mistress Jones: ** My little Ilillj' 

'' <»oes up his sehisding ti> begin, 

Will you just Kten to Piccadilly, 

And meet hitfi alum the coocli comet jii 

And then, perhaps, you will as wcM seo 
The poor dear fellow safe to sehool 
At Ih* Smith’s, in little Chelsea!” 

1 leaven send he ikq; the little fool * * ^ * 

The memoir abounds in raoy aiiecJotus, some of whioli 
i are extracted from letters and diaries of Mr liarham. 

I He tells several curious ones with regard to a strange 
: custom of th<! rude peasantry of Kent, who, meaning 
1 nothing but kindness, would use means to .aeeelerate 
' the exit of such friends as were dying hard. man, 

I stretched on a deathbed of game leathers, wliich are 
I supposed to be unfavourable to eiuty death, seemed as 
I if he never woidd go—so, said his wife, ‘ We pulled bed 
away, and then I just pinched his poor nose tight with 
one hand, and shut his mouth close with the t'other, 
aud, poor dear! he went off like a lamb!’ Another 
woman told with great coinplaconcy how, when her 
(‘hild’s case had been pronounced hopeless, and seeing 
nothing would ease him, ‘ we wgs forced to squdge him 
under the blankets.’ 'rj:;..,^’‘iacts are new to us, and 
they give additional ip^ibility to what we long ago 
heard regarding the Shetland peasantry of past times, 
wiwn apparently good authority. It was stated that in 
this northern region, when dying persons lingered long, 
and particularly when they appeared in pain, it was 
customaiy to lay a pillow gently over their mouths, by 
I way of closing the scene. On some enliglitcned person 
' remnnstrating with horror against the custom, the 
Mople said—• Oh, sir, we only help Ooil awa wVthem!’ 

! What would have been barbarity aud profanity in others, 
j was in them mere simplicity. » 

j One of Mr l)arh,am’8 table stories, which we propose 
; ‘l'|>ote. ;U,.vaid to have been picked up from an old 

; l^ndim citizen, who was full of ‘ marvellous instances 
j of judicial acumen displayed by forgotten lord mayors 
j —bon niots of tlieir chief clerks—]K:riluu8 swan-bopping 
' voyages, and extraordinary white baitings.’ ‘An old 


London uentleman, a merchant in Bush Lane, had an 
only daughter, possessed of the higliest attractions, 
moral, {icrsonal, and pecuniary; she was engaged, and 
devotedly attached, to a yomig man in her own rank,of 
life, and in every resiiect well worthy of lier choice; Sill 
preliminaries were arranged, hud the marriage, alter 
two or three postponements, was fixed, “ positively for 
the last time of marrying,” to take place oil Thursday, 
April 15, 18—. 

t ‘ On the preceding Monday, the hridegrooni elect (who 
was to have refceived L.io.ouo down on his wedUing- 
day, and a further sum of L..‘!li,0(KI on his fhthcr-in4aw 's 
dying, as there was hope he suon would) had some 
little jealous squabbling with his intended at an evening 
part^ ; the “tiff” anise in uonsequunco of his paying 
more attention than she thought justifiable to a young 
lady with sparkling eefi and inimitable ringlets. ’’I'iic 
gentleman retorted, and spoke slightingly of a certain c 
cousin, whose witistcoat was the adminition of l!ie i| 
assembly, and which, it was hinted darkly, had been ;i 
embroid(4ed by the fair hand of the heiress in question. !| 
Hu iuldcd, in conclusion, that it would be tiuie enough :, 
for him to lie schooled when they were married; that 
(reader, jiardon the unavoidable expression!) she ivas ' i 
pulliny on the breerhex “ a little too soon!" .1 

‘ Al'ter supixir, both the lovers had bceoinc more ctad , j > 
iced ehampagiie and cold (ihickcn had done their work, I 
and leave was taken by the bridegroom in pos.st, in ! 
kindly and ulluctionate, if not in such ontlimsiiisttc j 
terms, af, had jircviously tiTininated tlicir meetings. I 
‘ On tlic next morning the swain tliought with some ! 
remorse on the angry feeling he had exliibited, and llie i 
cutting sarcasm witli which he Inul given it vent: and, | 
as a qiart of ids ametnk honorable, p.iekcd up with great i 
care a magiuflceiit satin dress, whiclv lie had previously ; 
he-sjiokeii for his beloved, and wft’ieli liad been .simt j 
home to liim in thy interval, aud transmitted to lire 
l»Jy, with a note to tho following cffecl:— I 

“Dhaiikst ’* • *—1 have been unable to close my 
eyes all night, in eonscqueiiee of thinking on our foolish 
misunderstanding lasbpvciiing. I’ray, pardon me j and, 
in token of your forgiveness, deign to aeeept tlie ac¬ 
companying dress, and wear it for tlie sake of your ever 
uficelioiiatc * » *" 

‘Having written the note, he gave it to his shopiinin 
to deliver with the p.arccl ; but as a jiair of his nether i 
gariiicnts happened at the time to stand in neeil of i 
repairing, he availed hiiii.sclf of the opportunity ottered i 
by his servant having) to pass the tailor’s sliop in his 
way to Hush Lane, and desired him <.o leave them, 
packed in another parcel, on his road. 

‘ The reader foresj-es the inevitable contretempx. Yes, 
the man made the fatal blander!—consigned Hie satin 
relies to Mr Snip, aud left the note, together with tlie 
(lilapiilated habiliment, at the rcsideiiec of tlic lady. 
Her indignatiuivwas neither to lie described nor ap¬ 
peased : so exasperated w-as she at what she considered 
a determined and deliberate afiront, tliat when her ad¬ 
mirer railed, she ordered the door to be closed in his 
face, refused to listen to any explanation, and resolutely 
broke ofl‘ the match. Before many weeks had elapsed, 
means were found to make her aequaiiitud with the his¬ 
tory of the ohjcetionable present; but she, neyertlicless, 
adhered firmly to her resolve, deeply lambnting tho 
misadventure, but determined not to let the burden of 
tlie ridicule rest uimrf hvr.’ 

Mr Barham was a zealous conservative, and occasion¬ 
ally employed his wit in behalf of his party, hut always 
with good_ Iminour. We mention the circumstance, 
merely to introduce a bit of irresistible drollery from * 
a letter in which he adverted to the West Kent elee- 
tion. * What uraused me very much was, that on land- 
irig from the steamboat at (Jravesend, where my vote 
was to be taken, the rain was falling pretty steadily, and 
every one of the passengers who boasted an umbrella 
of course hod it in play. A strong detachment of the 
friends of all the candidates lined the jiier, td sec us 
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corao on slioro, and loud cheerii from either puty arose 
as any one mounted the steps bearing their respective 
colours. With that modesty which is one of my dis¬ 
tinguishing charactcristie.s, I had endeavoured to de¬ 
cline the honour of a de»d cat at my head, with which 
1 was favoured on a previous occasion, by mounting no 
colours at .all; but something distmgug in my appear¬ 
ance, as self-complacency fondly whispered in my ear, 
made the Tory party roar out as I mounted the plat-, 
formi- _ • 

“ Here comps von o’ hour side!” 

“ Von be blowed! ” said a broad-faced gentleman in 
sky-blue ribbons; “ 1 say he’s our’n.” 

•* Be blowed yourself,” quoth ong of my discriminating 
friends opposite. “ Why, don’t you see the gemman’s 
gqt a ftiUt nmhrellaf” • 

‘ The c.o)ielUBii>n was irresistible. Tory 1 most be; 
and the “ 1 knoir'il it!” whieli respon^pd to my *■ {Jeary 
for ever!” was truly delicious.’ 

A memoir of some two hundred pages, sp.’ijigl'd all 
over with droll things of this kind, would furnish of 
course matter for an extended article. ()ur object, how¬ 
ever, being strictly to present a mere sketch of the stuff 
it is made of, tve content ourselves with the following 
specimen of the stories which niadts the after-dinner 
con vernation of Mathews so attractive. The author 
justly remarks what anijile rcMim it would .afford for the 
development of his iiecniiar powers of impersonation;— 

‘ An Irisli surgeon, named M-, who kept a gunning 

horse, applied to him on one occasion for his opinion 
respecting a disputed race. 

“ Now, sur,” commenced the gentleman, “ Mr Ma- 
tiiew.s, ns you say you understand horse-rarnng, and 
so you do. I'll just thank ye to give me a little lot of an 
i.liinion, the least taste in life of one. Now, yuu'll mind 
me, sur. my horse had won tlie first hnlc; well,*sur, 
ami then lie’ti won the sefa)nd /io<c;*»eIl-” 

“ M'hy, sir,” said Mathews, “ if he won both the heats, 
he won tlic race.” , 

“ Not at h) 1. my de.ar fellow; not at all. You see he 
won the first //ufr, and then, sogjichow, my horse fell 
down, and then the horse (that's nut himself, but the 
other) came up.” 

*• Anil passed him, I suppose! ” said Mathews. 

"Not at all, sur; not at all: you quite mistake the 
gist of the matter. Now, you see, my horse had lost 
the first /uite.’’ 

*• A Von it, you mean; at least won it you said.” 

“ Won it!—of course I said won it: that is, the oUier 
liorse w'on it: mid the other hoftc, that is, mg horse, 
won the second7iate, wlicn another, not hiniscii', comes 
U]) and tumbles down. But stiq«! I’ll demonstrate the 
e'rcumstanee ocularly. There, you’ll keep your eye on 
that decanter; now, mighty well— now you’ll remember 
tluit’s mt/ horse; that is, 1 mane it’s not my horse, it's 
the otlier; and this cork—you olwerve ^lis cork ?—this 
cork’s my horse; and my horse—that is, tliis cork—had 
won the first /late." 

“ Lost it, you said, sir, just now,” groaned Mathews, 
rapidly approacliing a state of comi>lcte bi^wilder- 
mciit. 

“ Lost it, sur! By no means; %voa it, sur, 1 maiiitiiin 
(’pon my soul, your friend* tlicrc that’s grinning so is a 
mighty badv)i>uciaien of an American); no, sur, u>un it, 

I said. And now I want your opinion about the /uile; 
that is, not the hate, but the rant you know—not, that 
is, tile first kale, but the second mte —that would he the 
race when it was won.” 

“ Why, really, my dear sir,” replied the referee, “ I 
don’t precisely see the point upon which——” • 

“God bless me, sur! do ye pretind to understand 
horse-racing, and can’t give a plain opinion on a simple 
matter of hates ? Now, sur, I’ll explain it once more. 
The stopper, you are aware, is my horse, but the'other 
liorse—that is, the other man’s horse,” &c. &c. 

* And so on poor M-went for more thmi an hour, 


* Rteplien Price, {ho mensKcr of Drury Ijine theatre. 


and no one could tell at last which horse it was that fell; 
whether fle liad won the first hate or lost it; whether 
Ins liorse was the decanter or the cork; or what the 
point was upon which Mr M-wanted an opinioii.’ 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

FOR THE YOUNG. 

' The study of Natural objects is now almost universally 
allowed to be oiin j^uliarly suited to youth—to that 
period, as Burke observes, ‘ when the tenses are unworn 
and tender, when the whole being is exquisitely alive, 
and the glow of novelty is fresh upon ^ the objects 
which surround us.’ Yet though all this is abundantly 
evident, it is singular enough that the regular introduc¬ 
tion of natural science inte gnr educational seminaries 
in this Poiintrysis as yet but of rare occurreneo. Tlie 
period from five to fifteen—that period which is usually 
devoted to elemgntary training—is that in which the 
mind has tlie greatest avtliity for facts and phenomena. 
It is pleasing at this {leriod to see how' the mind grasps 
qj every kind of information regarding physical objects 
—Iiow it deliglits in tracing analogies—^fbriniug com¬ 
binations—ami arranging and methodising into systems 
—liow, in short, the ideas of beauty, order, fitness, ahd 
harmonious ^;ongruity take possession of the mind. 
I'hc young and eager intellect at this period finds such 
studies pi'culiarlj’ suited for its powers; there is nothing 
too deep for its eoniprehension—notliing too abstract, or 
too mneli beyond tlie ealibre of its as yet immature and 
not fully developed powers. But if this golden opportu¬ 
nity l« allowed to elapse, tlie mental apixitite will seek 
other and more grovelling ;^tifications : the pleasures, 
tlie dissipations, the business of the world, will absorb 
all tlie attention; or if other studies are persevered in, 
tliey engross and occupy the whole mind, so that rarely, 
indeed, do we find a love of natural science cultivated in 
mature life, unless it has been inmlanted at an early 
jKiriod. 

Our contincnt.al neighbours seem more alive to these 
branches of early instruction than we are. There, bo¬ 
tany, zoology, and geology are regularly tauglit in their 
elementary suinxds, and their connexion with geogra¬ 
phy, history, and the arts of life fully demonstrated. 
'J'o sumo extent these studies are gradti.ally being intro¬ 
duced into our most approved seminaries in tliis country, 
though in a very small number, indeed, have they be¬ 
come regular hranches of educational training. They 
arc as yei only timidly intruduecd as extra and optional 
studies; cneroachiiig sometimes on the hours appro¬ 
priated to relaxation, or given so shortly, and at such 
lung intervals, as to fail to m.ake any due impression on 
the minds of the pupils. Vk\ hope, however, yet to see 
them introduced as iudispcii£.able branches of education, 
witli competent teachers, into all our leading institutions 
throughout tlie kingdom. In a great commercial and 
agrieuitunil community sucli as ours, the elements of 
natural seienee, in ill its departments, ought surely to 
he within the reaeli ffPswrerv individual, liowever 
humble the culling to which hewiay be destined. 

In our richly-endowed edueatiuuul hospitals, where 
we occasionally hear of listlessness and insubordination 
on the part of the pupils, such studies might doubtless 
be introduced witli the bfist advantage. We know 
nothing more likely to enghge the youthful mind there, 
both innocently and advantageously, or mote calculated 
to supply the absence of the domestic circle, and all the 
homo feelVIgs, of wliicli they arc necessarily deprived. 

A little work on zoology,* intended as a text-book for 
8ul\pol tuition, has prompted to the repetition of these 
remarks. It is the first part of a liistory of animal life, 
commencing at the lowest end of the scaleMnd includ¬ 
ing the invertebrate animals. It ia not roenly a com¬ 
mon compilation, but exhibits the spirit and originality 


>1' Introduction to Zoology: for tho Une of Bchooltk By 11. i'attoi • 
aon. Belfast: Bimniti and M'lutyrc. BHG. 
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I of a mind evidently well storod with aocunitc facts, and 
piithttsiastic in the ndmiratiou of the works jf nature. 
Its illustrations .are iiuinerotis, and consist of the wood¬ 
cuts of Miltic Ivdw.-irds's French work on the same 
subject. Next to the actu.al objects themselves, good 
illustrations are indispensable to tliu Btudei}t of natural 
history. 

During the past season, an unusual number of those 
jelly-looking creatoes oillcd medusae, ^or sen-nettles, 
have swarmed along our shores. They are amongst 
the simplest and lowest of the 8caIe|Of animated beings, 
and are thus described:— 

! ‘ There is mnch in the structaro of these creatures to 

' excite our surprise. Their frail and gelatinous bodies 
I seem little else than a mass of vivified sea-water, or 
( somean:ilogous fluid. “For," says I’rofessor Owen, “ let 
! this fluid part of a largp tiiedns:i, wliicli may weigli 
I two pounds when roMiitly removed from the s6a, drain 
i from the solid parts of the body, and the.se, when dried, 
r; will he represented by a thin film of inpmhrnne, not ex- 
|| eeeding thirty grains in wciglif." They hiifth“ tlie shill of 
tlie anatomist by the verj simidicily of tlieir strueliiro. 

I Feeble .as they appear, flsbes ami erustaeea are quiek^v 
dissolved in their stomachs. The organism of their 
stinging power is yet but imperfectly understood, and 
i the luminosity which many species ixissess, cquaUv 
demands investigation. They are found id all seas, and 
Iilcasc the eye both by their glassy transparency and 
by their brilliant hues, tiome are furiilslied wit.li a 
. central jK'duncle, and resemiile a mushroom with its 
stalk-, others have its place supplied by prehensile 
I arms : some have one simple central mouth; in others 
. both its structure and position are difleront; in some 
the margin is furnished with long contractile tentacuhi, 
j whence the well-known stinging secretion is supplied; 

I in others this formidable apparatus is altogether w'anl- 
i ing. These difTereuces, which are easily observalde, 

1 enable the naturalist to classify the gclutinons mciius:c, 

I for such is their coUective appellation, fl'hcir locomo¬ 
tion is effected by the eoutraction and expansion of the 
I outer margin of the disc, the animal striking the water 
in the opftosite direction to tiiat in wliic.h it is moving, 
j The motion is easy and graceful, admitting of progress 
I in any direction. The lower surface (if the disc is 
j covered with a delicate network of lessels, m which 
j the circulating fluids are exposed to tlie oxygen eon- 
Ii tained in the sea-water. Haeh eoutraction of the nmr- 
' gin, therefore, not only impels the animal in its course, 

{J but assists in the prixiess of respiration. 

I: * The medusa) differ extremely in size. Somgsire occa- 

■ ; sinnally thrown upon our coast which an: as large as a 
good-sized umbrella; many are not larger than peas; 
and some scarcely exceed in dimensions the head of a 
large-sized pin. ^luic spc-cies are adorned with hriliiaiit 
colours, and (;qua] in the riclmcss of tlieir hues tlie 
brightest of our garden flowers. When from a small 
boat, in a glassy and transparent sea, they are beiield 
{ rising and falling at pleasure, and occiuiionaliy turning 
over in tlie apparent exuherapes! of enjoyment, they 
j form objects of conteDiris>>.';h so very ultruetive, as to 
j excite the astonishmenrof the child, wliile they furnish 
, matter for the contemplation of the naturalist. 

I ‘ The species of medusa most abund.ant on our coasts 
during the early part of the summer ((l^anea aunta), is 
I well known by the four c(insj)icuous lunar or heart- 
sluiped figures which it exhibits. These are of a pinkish 
; or purplish colour, and are, in ihet, the ovaries. Four 
])ouclies are observed on the lower surface of the body. 
To these the young, at a certain period, are Nansferred 
i' from the ovaries, and undergo a species of development 
analogous to tliat of the young < 2 uadrupeda of A/is- 
' tralia in the marsupial pouch of the mother. After 
{ changes .ip^ iheir size and colour, they exhibit a change 
of form, Wome clothed with vita-atile cilia, and leaving 
the maternal pouch, swim freely about, the larger ex¬ 
tremity being always in advance. The little creature 
soon attaches itself to some fixed object, and four 
' arms ajip^, surrounding a central mouth. '’Die arms 



lengthen, four additional ones are developed, all arc 
highly contractile, covered with cilia, and actively 
employed in tlie capture of food. The nnmlter of these 
arms increases until it readies twenty-four or thirS/; 
and the body, originally about the size of a grain of 
sand, becomes a line, or the twelfth part of an Inch 
in length. During the winter months, it remains in 
security “ tvliere the waves have no strife," and even 
, throws out germ.s or liuds, whidi in time become pc-r- 
foet medusa*. sBiit with the ajiproadi of sjiringi tlie 
body becomes marked with transverset lines, wliieli 
gradually assume a wrinkled or furrowed appcafiinee. - 
'Fhese furrows become deeper, dividing the body into 
from ten to fifteen distinct jHirtions, whidi for a timo 
remain in contact, but witlioilt organic connexion, 

“ like piled-up cups." »\fter complete separation, eaeli 1 
part swims freely about, presenting mi apiienraiicc so I 
unhjue, that tlie young in fliis state lias been figured j 
and (li-.scrilied as belonging to a new genus. Tiic hist I 
diaiige qbservablo is its putting on tlie appcariuice of j 
tlie pc-rfeet animal, and under tlie influence of the son, 
the waves, .and tlie eurreiits, iK-eoming a mature medusa. 

“ We thus SCI’,” says I’rofessor (Jweii. “ that a iiudusa 
may actually he generated three sncc.-essive time.s, oiul | 
ity as many distinct modes of generation—fertile i 
ova, by gemmation, and hy spontaneous fission - before |i 
.attaining its mature condition,” !j 

‘With regard to the nieilus.a', we may mention an || 
.an(>(‘d(it<- which we le.ariicd from an cinineiit zoologist h 
fK. J’lnljcsJ. now a iirofc.ssor in one of llu' Eiigh'li nni- |j 
vcrsitics. lie had, a f.-w years .ago, heen ileliverieg j. 
some zoological lectures in a seaport town in Scotliinii i 
[St Aiidn'w.sJ. in the course of v. liicii tie had iidserted || 
to some of tin- most remarkalile points in rite eco- j! 
nomv of Uie aeiileplia'. After tlie t-elurc, a f.inner who j 
Iiad been jinjreiit t^me forward and inquired if tie liad i 
ipiderstood liim correctly, as having stated tliat the , 
medusa* eontuined so little of solid material, tliat thi'y I 
might he regarded as little else than a riniss of aiiimated I 
sea-water? On being answered in the aliirmiitive, he j 
rt'markcd that it wotWd have s.aved iiim many a pound | 
had lie known that sooner, for he had iMaai in tin* liabit I 
of employing his men and hors(*s in carting away large | 
(juantities of jcllj'-fish fi-om the shore, and using lliem j 
as manure on his farm, and he now believed they could , 
have been of little more real use than lei ('(pial weight ' 
of sea-water. Assuming that so much as one ton weight ; 
of medusa:, recently thrown on tlie beach, had been i 
carted away in one logd, it will be found that, aecording j 
to the experiments already mentioiied„tlu- entire qnan- | 
titj' of solid material would be only aliout four ]iounds j 
avoir'lupois weight^—an amount of solid material which, | 
if compressed, tlie former might with ease liave carried i 
home in one of his coat pockets!’ 

The waters of the o(X‘an teem wilh life in a variety ' 
of forms. We cannot take up a ghtssful of tliis element 
w'ithont including many beings of interest. ‘ 'I'lie elieap- 
iK'ss of tile pleasures whiuU natural history affords, 
should of itself form a reason for the general cultivation 
of sueli pursuits. Tliey are witliin tlie reach of tlie most 
liiimiile, and are not dependent on costly or complicated 
apparatus. By ineJinR so simple as a glass of sea-water, 
we liave caused tlie balani or ncom-shells to exhibit a 
series of movements, wliich we have never Aiuw-n to the 
youth of cither sex without hearing from them expres¬ 
sions of the most unfeigned deliglit. Izjt tlie reader try 
the exi»eriment. Oo nt low water to a rock on the 
lieach, choose a few of the oldest and largest limpets 

e uncovereij hy tlie receding tide, and iiicrusted with 
acorn shells. As the emdosed animals have then 
been without nourishment for two or three liuurs, they 
will he quite ready for another meal Throw the lim¬ 
pet-shells iuto tlxe glass of sea-water, and in a minute i 
or two the a(»rn-shells ujion them will begin to open. 
I’resently a beautiful feathered apparatus will be ex¬ 
tended, tiien withdrawn. It will again be put fortli, 
and again retracted; but with such grace, r(.gularity, 
and precision, that the eye regards it “ with ever new 
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, deliglit.” And when tbc same exquisite nieuhanism is 
!! exliibited by every one of them, eitlier iu suecession or 
I simultaneously, and when we consider that it” thus 
uHiiistiTs at the same inomcnt both to respiration and 
! nutrition, a train of idgas is excited which rises fnmi 
I the humble shell to Him by whom it has thus won- 
I druusly been fashioned,' 


, FACTS FOU THE CUftlOUS, 

Tub moon, -itheii at full, reflects upon tho earth only 
ubyu): one thn!(vt.hoiisandth part of the light of tho sun ; 
futld the iuiier rays, even when concentrated by a powerful 
' ^rns, and the foeiis directed U[kiu d^ho bulb of a delicate 
ilieminmcter, do not affect it in the slightest degree; 
hence the ]ihra<ic, ‘ the pair eold^noon,’ is not only poeti- 
eally beautiful, but philosophically correct. 

Tlie volniiic or bulk of carbonic aej^ gas e.vpin'd by a 
healthy adult iu twenty-four hours is said to aiiuiunt to 
J;i,(l(K) cubic inches, containing about »/.r u/tr/c(g o'" solid 
cm bon. Tliis is at tho rate of j,‘i7 )H>niida avoiriTiipois per 
aiiuuui; and taking the total {squilation of tlie glolie at 
seven hundred .and sixty luilliona, the amount of solid car¬ 
bon or eliareoal evi-ry year produced l)y the hnnian race 
will e' eecd 4(i,1112,143 tons 1 Adding to this all the earboii 
produced by tlie coiidiuslion i>f fires and gas-liglits, l.y the 
decay of uniiiial and veg.’fable matter, tlie exhalations 
from springs, \i\ tliere need be no marvel as to tlu' ^ourec 
wlienci' jilauts derive their solid or woody ]nuteri.al (uhich 
is pianeipally' earlioiii, seeing tii.'it t.licir leavi's are specially 
lilted tor tlie ahsorption of caihoiiic aeid gas from the siu- 
rouiidiiig atmosphere. 

In Tiritaiii, tlie dcjiosition of dew fnim tho atmosphere is 
generally less during the oontiiin.inee of an easterly tlinn of 
westerly winds, a piieiienienon attnluita,ble to tlie tUlieq'ni 
nature of the snrtUces over which these winds travel—the 
former erossinir t lie eiffi incut of l'',nro]ie, and tlms jieconiiiig 
cOinj>:ir.itively di,v or arid ; the l.stterflSW'ceping across the 
vast exjKinse of the Atluntie Ocean, and tlicrefm-e becona- 
ing moist or hydrated, reiiniring but little reiUiCtiun of 
Uieir feinpevntiire for the copious deposition of dowsto 
ensue upon teirestrial olijccts. 

'ilie atmosphere immediatelv inewndient upon the earth 
has tlie jiower of alisorliiiig mid retaining more of tlie liliie 
lays of ligtit tlian tliat at e.'cati-r altil.mies ; and thus wlien 
we east our eyes on l.igli, we ItKik tisrougli a volume ol l.lie 
densest air replete with tilue ligb! ; and so likewise if wo 
hiiilv abroad over an evleiisivc tract of country, the horizon 
of wliicli is binned hy ilisfant liills, ttiey .appear liluc, or, 
in other words, tliey p.artaku of tile colour of tlie iiicdimn 
tlirOiigli w hieli lliey are viewed. If we journey to tliern, tlie 
blue eoloiir gradiiallr vanishes. !ind#t lengt.Ii their onlin.ary 
colours appear;# 11(1 now, looking from tlic hills towards 
tlie spot Irom whence we journeyed, it m Inm appe.arB Idnc. 
TJic ridge called the ‘ Elite Mountains ’ in Australia, niiotlier 
of the same n.ame in America, and many others elsew here, 
arc not really bine, for they jiossess all the diversity of 
scenery which tlieir elhnates can give; but l,o tlie eye which 
first discovered tliem, lieiit on tlu.m generally from a dis¬ 
tance, tlicy ail at flr.st aiipcured blue, .alld they have rc>- 
taiiied the name. 

‘ In addition to tho mimeron.s mceliaiiieal uses of wood,’ 
says Mr Griffiths, ‘ and its rluniical use as a source of iirti- 
fieiai heat, the chemist discovers that it is eapahle of a 
most curious chimgo or transmutation into edihle matter ; 
in fiuit, a kind of bread may ho made from wood. This is 
effected l>y selecting tho sawdust of tho least i e.sinons wood 
■—that of b«ech, for example—washing it with water to 
remove alt soluble matters, and then gently drying it in an 
oven; after this, it is mixed with aiarslimaliow juice, ami 
formed into eaki’s, which are baaed at a high tempeTa- 
tiiro; and these, reduced to fine powder, with the addition 
of a little com flour and leaven, form a dough, which, when 
moulded Into loaves, and baked, oonstitutlia bread mor# 
palatable than that prepared in times of scarcity from br.an 
and husks of corn.’ 

autumn may bo often observed in 
the field* marks of fbof steps, which appear to have scoreherf 
tho grass like heated iron: this phenomenon was fonneriy 
rMarded with superstitious dr^, but can now bo cjo- 
plauted upon very slmjile chemical principles. When tho 
pass b^mes crisp by fros', it is exceedingly brittle, and 
the foot otjf, man, or won of a child, is suUiciently heavy 


to break it completely down, and effectually kill it; tlicrc- 
forc, wlie# the sun has thawed the frosty rime from the 
fields, these foot-tracks apiiear brown and bare in the 
midst of the surrounding and flourishing green grass. 

The eartli—speaking roundly—is 8(KI0 miles in diaineter; 
the atmosphere is ealoulated to bo fiO miles in altitude; 
the loftiest foountain ]ieak is estimated at !i miles above 
the level of the sea, for this height has never been visited 
by man ; the deepest mine tliat be has formed is l(i.iO feet; 
and his own stiturc does not average 6 feet. Therefnre, if 
it were laissibie for him to construct a globe Will feet—or 
twice the height of |it Paul’s catliddral—in diameter, and 
to ]i1.anu uiam any one nuiiit of its surface an atom of 
l-43i>litb of mi ineli in diameter, and ]-720tli part of an 
inch in height, it would ciirroctly denote the proportion 
that mail bears to tho earth upon which he moves. 

With rcsjicct to the distribution and growth of tho vine, 
it rcquiriB, according to Mayen, at least five uioiiths of a 
mean lioat of 6.0 ilrgroes Fahn^hcit to produce good wine. 

If Sepfeinber .oiifl Oetiiber, the season when tlie griqie fully 
ripens, liave not this degree of heat, the wine is sour; and 
a country v.-herc this is tliq case is therefore imsuitalilc to 
the cnlturo of the vine. 

The shores of tlie lake Titicaca, in Porn, 12,700 feet abovo 
Uii! level of tlie sea, are eiielosed by a thick forest of a 
beaulKul nisli, which plays an iiiiportrint part in the cco- 
miiiiy of the surroiuiding district, Indeeil tlic iicoplc of 
that country would live in grt'at wretchedness if iiaturo 
had not bestAi ed on it these plants, for it lies far above 
tlie limit of (lees, and only a lew Inislies grow in its neigli- 
boiirluiud. Tliese rnslies supply tlic natives not only witli 
fuel, euvering for tlicir huts, and with matting, but they 
supply material for the eoiistruction of tlieir rude liolsaH 
or Iwats, vvhieli are merely nisli-woven, as are also the | 
sails that waft lliein across tlic waters, ; 

'J'he works in iqH-ration fur draining the lake of Haarlem 
seem to have stimulated thz ingenuity of tlio projectors 
to a still mure gigantic midertaking, which may lie safely 
charaeterised as the boldest entiTpriso of the age ; namely, 
lliii drainage of tiic Znyder ^ee, wliieli, according to a 
plan piihlislied at tlie Hague, is proposed to be efl'cetod by 
tlio eoiistructien of an uumense dike, cutting off the com- 
imniieiitiun nitli the North tiua,.ann by funning a eaiial 
lietivceii Anislerd'iiii and the const, ii.lo which are to be 
diverted I he rivers which at present Gm]>ty’ thctssclves into 
the Zuyder Zee. The expense of tliis undertaking is esti¬ 
mated at te.i millions sterling. Tlic re.ader may not be 
aware tliat the JiuyderZee was at one time an inlatid fi'csb- 
water lake, sueli ns it is descriliod hy Porapouins Mela, and 
I list its eoiivirsioii into a gulf of tlic sea was effected in 
the tliirteeiilh century, when violent storms destroyed the 
barrier between the ocean and the lake. Traces of this i 
barrier still exist in tlie sandy islands and shoals lielween i 
the Kcldqg and fer Seln-lling. ' 

Wc perceive from the newspapers that the Sonlh-l'^asl- | 
I'm Railway Coiiqiany have estalilislied their cunlideiiec iu ! 
tlic praelieahility of ilic snbniarine tcli'grapli, by niakiug ! 
prepariitiouB to lay down a iinc between Folkstouo and I 

Ikmlogiic! i 

' i 


D.WIJI IIHY.S, THU ‘chief M'sKTAN TO THE QUEEN OI I 
THE rAlllIKS.’ I 

North Wales did not ^f»*tito([a more perfi'ct musician i 
tli.an David Uliys. Vain was’ivAfor any other har)H:r to 
enter into cuiiiiictitiou witli him at Eisteddfudd, or in 
boMcr or Iiall ; lie won all llie prizes, and enchanted every 
ear. Other bards struck tlieir haiyw, but no apiJaiiso foi- 
lowcd ; and in a fit of rag'e ipid jealousy they snajiiied tlic 
wires, and threw tlieir liarjiij aside—at least so says David 
Rhys. Ixirds, nay, ei en priiiocs, olleri'd David riches and 
honours if he would strike his harji within tlieir halls ; but 
ho loved his de.ar native euuntry too well to be tempted to 
leave it fn# either honour or gold. Higher honunr than 
any lord or even prince could bestow was in store for him, 
however ; for one lovely evening in summer, as he was 
w.afking in this glen, and meditating on the Imautics of 
nature, or every how and then striking a wilij^trani on his 
harp, he was somewhat startled liy tlie suddohqifpearanru I 
of what he at that instant imagined to bo a most beaiitM'ul i 
Utile child. The smiling, bright-cyecl boy came dancing 
up to IXavid, and requested the liarjier to follow bint to Iim 
father’s liaU, where, he said, a large party was assenilded 
in tho hope of bearing David's xavisliing strains. David 
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Khyi was little in the liabit of following anything but Itit 
own pieaaure ; but ho now felt oa if lie was siAlI-bonnd, 
and that, whether he liked it or not, he must follow this 
loToly innnt wheresoever hu might lead him. So, without 
asking a single question, he followed the child up the glen. 
He was obliged to run, to keep pace with his juvenile and 
nimble guide; but on turning into a path thnt led to tho 
mountain, a mist suddenly enyeloped them, and at the 
same instant David was assailed by ‘a hundred UTy- 
mouthed elves,’ who asked him whether he would travel 
above wind, below wind, or under wind. A soft voice 
wliispered in his car, ‘ |osr not too high; but beware how 
a mortal of your genius abases himself too low.’ David 
instantly exobiimed, ‘ I will travel under wind! ’ Scarcely 
had he uttered the words, than he felt himself gently raised 
from tho ground, and was homo softly and pleasantly 
through tho regions of mist. After travelling'in this luxu¬ 
rious stylo for some time, ho suddenly felt that he was 
descending towards the eo^.h'i and just os his foot rested 
on it, the mist disappeared, and he found thad he was 
standing at the bottom of a m.agniiiccnt fliglit of marble 
steps, that led to tho ontranre-door of ji most unearthly- 
looking mansion. His little gnido was once more at his 
side, and omiductod him up tlie stejis; but when he threw 
open the door, a scene of such dazzling splendour tmrst 
upon ids sight, that David was obliged to sot down hit 
harp, and veil his eyes with his hands. A cliair of ivory 
and gold was brought for him. and after a little practice, 
he found ho could bear tho dazzling light, and began to 
look around liim. He saw that he was surrounded by 
beings not of this world, fn: the height of the tallest of the 
immerous group did not exceed that of a iiliild of two ye.ars 
of age. Both sexes were exquisitely formed; their eom- 
plexions wore alike fair and transparent; and their heads 
were ooverod with long and floiviiig ringlets. The fi-males 
were attired in jialo-grcen robes, with girdles of ilowers, 
and with dew-drojis that glittered like diamonds in tiieir 
hair. The bard began to pl.s.y, .and his tiny audiiaiee to 
dance ; and so onelianting a sight, ho deelarns, was never 
before vouchsafed to niurUI cycn. A most delightful licve- 
rage was frequently liandcd to him in a sniali gold e.u)>; 
it resomblod nothing that bo liad ever tasted before, and 
seemed to inspire liim with quite a magical touch on liis 
harp. Midnight had^loug pa^d, and still the unwearied 
group danced on. At length trays of gold, covered witli 
cu|)s not bigger than those of the aconi, and filed witii 
milk, wero handed round, and the harper received j<er- 
mission to retire to his lied. His beautiful little guide 
came fom'ard, and showed him the way to Ibe luxurious 
cliambcr that had been iircpared for him. David instantly 
threw Idigpclf on a coueh formed of gold and ivory, and 
fell into a deep slumlicr. Bicturo to yourself bis surprise 
and horror, on awaking early in the morning, shivering with 
cold, and nohing in every liiiili, to fnd tliat he was lying on 
the cold ground, instead of a bp<l of down ; and that not 
one stone was left of tho splendid mansion in whiidi, a few 
hours before, lie had disjilayed his wondrous powers on the 
liarp. But a moment's reflection banisiied all unpleasant 
feelings, and pride and exultation flllcd his heart; for he 
now felt convinced that his strains had bi>en considered 
worthy tho attention of immortal ears ; and that he had 
Rpent the night in the presence of the king and the queen 
of the fiirics, and all their attendants, he could no longer 
doubt. A ]>raud man from iienceforUi was David Khys; 
and many a good horn of ale has ho won by relating thia 
adventure, in hail or kitchen.. or( .(winter's night.— Uavelyn's 
I/eiri^r Aforth Wctlea. .<■' 

NOTHING IN VAIN. 

Although it was midsummer, tho snow wlierc we stood 
WM from twenty to one hundred and twenty feet deep, but 
ble^ by the wind into the most irregular form% while in 
soHie places tho black rock was visible. Beneath was tho 
riwr and valley of Maypo, fed by a number of tributary 
stmms, which we could see descending like «maU silver 
threads down tho difi'erent ravines. We ap{)cared to have 
a Wd’s-cyc view of the great cliain of the Andes, and wc 
looked down upon a series of pinnaoles of indcscribghle 
sliRpcs and forms, all covered with eternal snow. The whole 
scene arqundims in every direction was devoid of vegeta¬ 
tion, and yna a picture of desolation on a scale of magni- 
fledneo which inado it peculiarly awful. But tho know¬ 
ledge that this vast mass of snow, so cheerless In appear- 
onee, ^as oieated for the use, and comfort, and happmess, 
aad men luxury of man; that it was the inexhaustible 


reservoir from which the plains were sniqtlied with water 
—^made us feel that there £» no spot in creation which man 
should term barren, though there aro many whioh nature 
never intended for his residenoe .—Sir FrattcuIImd. 


“ ' "" f 

ROBERT BRUCE CROWNED BY THE COUNTESS 
OP BUCHAN. 

Til K Bruce Is on his bonded knee—a ktna, without a throne; 

Of Scotland's realip the riahtfiit lord, yet not one rood his own ; 
IBs altar—the few faithful hearts that gather round liim there; 
Ilis aiithom—the lone orplum's cry, tho chikUcss widow’s pi'tyor. 

Tlicro steps a noble lady forth, and crloa,' Tho right is mine— •, 
My fathers for long ages past crowned Scotlaud's royal line; 

My craven brother loves to stay ’midst English pomp and glee: 

’Tls 1 will crown the Brace, pnd scud him forth to victory.’ 

She plarrd the circlet on his brew—her band nor shook nor quailed; 
She said tlio oonseorafon prayer—her firm voice never failed: 

‘ Thou flgliteat not for thirst of fame, nor fell ambition’s laws, 

But for oiq; fair and weeping land, and for a holy cause. 

A walling from our mvagoij homes cries, “ Set tliy eonntry free! ” 
’The voices of our little ones rail iond, brave Bniee ! on tiiec: 

In counsel wise. In piir|iase Arm, In battle armed with inigiit 
Bo thou.' do forth and tiglit for us, and Ood defend the rigid ! ’ 

’The rigid has won! The Bruce new sits upon a royal tin-one; 
And far .md wide his eye beholds tlio fair realm, all his turn. 

The nolilest king that ever yet held away hi Seotland’s land. 
Anointed was with woman’s prayer, and crowned by woman's Imnd. 
. I). M. M. 


BINTS ABOBT nBt>ttOOM.S. 

Thdr small size and their lowness render them very 
insgltibrimiK; and the case is rendered worse by close win¬ 
dows and think curtains and linnginj^, with which the beds 
are, aftnn so carefully surrounded, ns to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of the air beiH,; renewed. The eouse<iueiiee is, that 
«e arc hre.sthing vitiated air during the greater |»irt of the 
night; that is, during more Ui.m a third part of onr lives: 
arW thus the period of refiose, whieh is tieeess,arv for the 
renovation of our mental and bodily vigour, bernmes a 
source of disease. SI««p under such eirnumstanccs is very 
often disturbed, and always much less Tofreshing than when 
eqjoyed in a woll-rcntilated a]inrtment: it often linppeiis, 
indeed, that such repose, instead of being followed by reiio- 
valed strength and activity, is succeeded by « degree of 
licaviness and languor wliieh is not nvoreome till tile person 
lias Ih'cii some time in a purer air. Nor is this tlic only 
evil arising from sleeping in ill-veutilated apartments. 
When it is Known that the blood undergoes most imjior- 
tant clianges in its eiro’dation through tho lungs hy means 
of tlio air whieh we breathe, and that tb''so vit,-!! changes 
can only he effeeted hy the respiration of pnro air, it wHll be 
easily undonstond how tho healthy functions of tin* lungs 
must be im|>cdcd by inhaling for many snecessivn hours 
the vitiated air of our bedrooms, and how tho health must 
be as cflcetually destroyed by respiring impure air, as by 
living on unwholesomo or inimtritious food. In the ease of 
cliildren and yoiiiig persons predisposed to eonsumption, it 
is of still more urgent consequemeo that they sliould Iireatho 
pure ait by night as well as by day, by seouring a continunas 
renewal of the air in their bedrooms, nurseries, schools, Ac. 
Let a motlicr, who has been made anxious by the sickly looks 
of lier cliildren, go from pure air into their bedrooms in 
the morning before a door or window has been opened, and 
remark tho state of the atmosphere—tlio close, oppressive, 
and often fotid odour of the room—and she izity cease to 
wonder at tlie pale, sickly aspect of her ohildran. Ijet her 
pay a similar risit sqnm morning after means haVe been 
token by tho chimney wntilator, or otherwise, to seourc a 
ftill sajmiy and continual renewal of the air in the bed¬ 
rooms during tho night, and she will bo able to account 
tyt the more healthy appearance of her children, wliich is 
8^ to he tho consequence of supplying them with pure 
air to breathe .—Sir Jamat Clark on ‘ 7'ko Sanative 
of Climate.’ 
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' Rbicb 1^. 


A WOllD ON LAND. 

(^KiiTAiN improvements made by Lord George Ilill on 
ills estate of Gwoedore, in Donegal, were lately miide 
, the subject of an article, which, we understand, has 
given no little satisfaction to parties who entertain the 
idea that a proper system of land allotments is the one 
thing needful for Ireland, or any other country with 
a poor and redundant population. On the qnRstiun of 
land allotments, the artide pronounced no opinion, nor 
did it even allude to any such principle of rural arrange¬ 
ment. It presented only the interesting narrnGve of u 
nohleman having roeluimed a hitherto intractalile pea¬ 
santry from barbarous habits, and settled them in small 
nllutuients or farms on a formerly mismanaged estate. 
For this, ns the best, if not the only thing which could 
be done in the circumstances, I.nrd George Hill, we 
said, deserves high pfaiso. His conduct in every respect 
olfcrs a bright example to Irish landowners generally, 
and we trust it will not bo lost upon them. * 

Out of such proceedings, however, as those in whyh 
his lordship has been engaged, arise some grave con¬ 
siderations ns to ulterior consequences, and on these we 
desire to speak frankly and emphatically. The allot¬ 
ment of small pieces land—say one or two, or oven 
four acres catdi—to bo respectively farmed by annual 
or leasehold tenants, at a reasonable rent, is a great ad¬ 
vance on a universal emifhsion of holdings, as was the 
case at Gweedore; and not being aware of what Lord 
George Hill proposes to do next we cannot express a 
definite opinion as to the probalne consequences of his 
generosity. There is no difficulty, however, in saying 
what may be expected if the arrangement be left to work 
in its original form. For a few years, the aspect of affairs 
will be greatly improved; but by and by tlie families of 
tlie settlers will increase in number, and remaining on 
the property, with or without subdivisidh of lands, there 
will ensue a condition of poverty and wretchedness 
which It may defy every available expedient to remedy. 

Sneh must inevitably be the consequenee of every 
scheme for allotting patches of land to poor agricul- 
turists, unless at the same time provision be made for 
employing or carrying off to new fields of enterprise the 
redundancy of the population.' After the long expe¬ 
rience (rf, the wrohffi^neii prodnc|d by patch-farming 
in every part of the empire, l/eland in particular, it 
striku ns ns something very remarkable titat men 
should be seen advocating the institution of the prac¬ 
tice on a wide scale, as a means of national prosperity. 
Fasetdai^ by the seeming humaaify of bestowing 
aliotBMUtt upon paupers, and gratified by tiie first ap- 
psuaUoes rdf prosperl^ wbiob probably ensue, they 
BttOgi^iet:.forget what is to come next—overcron^tad 
oottagH, new paupaism, and a pomr-rate which may 
pretty nearly obson the whole rental of the parish. 


Humanity is an amiably virtue, but humanity with¬ 
out consideration suggests aUd docs some very foolislr 
things. At this moment a scheme is on foot in Eng¬ 
land and Scotl|nd for baying and giving an acre 
of land to every workiBg-man who is a member of 
a certain association. In other words, a section of 
igdustrious and well-disposed operatives have, through 
the agency of some clap-trap humanity-man, been 
deluded into the fancy that each of them would be 
happy if hqi became the owner of a morsel of land 
— land situated, perhaps, hundreds of miles from the 
place of his ordinary occupation. We have no hesi- 
tatiun in denouncing this project as one of the greatest 
folliuB ever conceived. While Nature’s laws work as 
they arc doing, there cannot be a doubt that it will 
terminate in the loss and discomfiture of all concerned. 
Supposing, however, for^e sake of argument, that 
each of the members of me association really does get 
£is acre, has he fully reflected on the propriety of 
leaving his present employment, and beginning to a 
certain extent the business of agriculturist ? also on the 
possibility of rearing a family on tite proceeds ? We ear¬ 
nestly wish that the members of the association in ques¬ 
tion would ponder on these things before it be too late. 
Tt may perhaps be alleged that the possession of a small 
piece of land in connexion with -his cottage raises a 
working-man materially in his own respect, and that it 
affords healthful occupation at leisure houn. ||We agree 
with these propositions; but here, as in all mher nfat- 
ters, it is desirable to calculate the balance of advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages. 

In all cases in which a working-man has a reason¬ 
able assurance of permanent and properly remunerative 
employment in any particular place, it may be for his 
advantage in various ways to own a house and garden 
or small pleav of land; but if he possess no assurance 
of this kind, and is exposed to tiic necessity of seeking 
employment in another district, it will be preferable to 
rent by the year at most what accommodations h^ re¬ 
quires. Instances of tlltemd vantage of small proprietor¬ 
ship are no doubt common; but so also are instances of 
n contrary nature. In many country towns tmd villages, 
a number of tho inhabitants following handicraft em¬ 
ployments possess small pjeces of land, and also dwell¬ 
ing-houses a in Scotland, jrhere they abound, they are^ 
termed bonnet lairds. Now, it is our conviction, fifom 
sundry examples which have fallen under our notioe, 
that tibsWinheritanoes are frequently injurious!! toikmiT 
lies. Proud of their petty properties, proud of liavtu'g 
a^ote for members of parliament, proud ot lairds, 
t^y lead a poor struggling existence; yti attached, 
nidied, ns.it were, to the spot, they induced 

to remove to places where they wetdd he properly em¬ 
ployed and remunerated. Oo oi;e occasion, a laird of 
this sort, who was atairing vKtik hUi fismtly ii» ffiur shtl- 
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lioga «<MradK« which he mUied u a haadleom 
coahl not ,1^ perauaded to come to Ediabuigd^ts he OQ- 
pIoy(4 ifisinrteen ebiHings a*week, hecauae liy doing 
ao.hs co^haTe abdicated hia dignity ai a inropeiotor, 
{ 1 ^ ifconiu only a plain operative. The heritable poa> 
WiMm of dwelUng'houaea, or scraps of laqiJ, ve repeat, 
Ihtusgr in many instances be injurioaa to worMng-iuen. 

. It indisposes tliem for removal; fixes them to a spot; 
whereas, in order to make the most their labour,, 
which is tlieir capital, they ought to hold themselves 
ready at the shortest notice to reihoTe to places where 
the biglmst wages ate to he obtained. 

. Onr opinion regarding'heritable property generally 
. is, ^at it is better in the hands of persons who make a 
bosinesB of letting it, than in the possoasiou of those 
who at once own and hav^ to use it. Among the middle 
as well as the humbler classes, where there* is litUe 
chance of any temptation or need for removal, the pur- 
citase of a Imnse mey be adnyitageous. In numberie-ss 
instances, however, persons who buy or build dwelling- 
houses for their own use, get tired of them, or in time 
find them unsuitable, and ore tormented till they gbt 
them off their hands. Unless, therefore, from particular 
circumstances, it is on the whole best to lease houses 
for private residence, leaving capitalistfr, by general 
competition, to provide the accommudatinn wanted. 

AVith respect to land, it is, in the greater number of 
cases, also advisable to leave it in the owncrshii) of 
persons who lease it to others as a means of livelihood. 
Thus, for example, if the annual rent of an acre of land 
be 'X,.4, it wilt be greatly preferable for an agrienttnrist 
to pay I,.400 fur the use of a hundred acres, than to ex¬ 
pend tite sum of L.1S,0U0 in buying the property. Aifll 
why ? Because in the one case he is binding up n great 
deni of capital, which might be of service in bis own 
proper business of bbshandry—iKisidcs putting an em¬ 
bargo upon his personal freedom; while, in the other, 

. he would not only keep his capital to farm the land 
properly, hut bo so far at his ease, that at the end of 
a term of years be could remove to a larger farm, or, 
without loss, altogether relinquish the trade of an agri- 
ouiturist^ 

l 4 nd<nn>ers are usually considered as a very rapa¬ 
cious set of persons. Our notion is, that, as a whole, 
they are considerably behind the age in point of eco¬ 
nomic knowledge—that they have allowed themselves to 
be for outstripped iii the adaptation of means to ends by 
the manufacturing and commercial classes; but if by 
rapaeity is meant the exaction of unwarrantably large 
rents, the term is certainly not applicable. In adven¬ 
turing money in trade, it would be deemed a poor euter- 
prise which did not return from ten to twenty per cent 
of profit Besides, money so risked may be turned over 
several times a-yoar. A tr^^l^an, laying out L.100 
in a speculgt^ in JanusS^, may have a final return of 
L.200 bef^elhe end of December. The landowner bus 
no s^ ebance. In England, a freehold property in land 
fhiir p^ cent per annum on the outlay; 

Scotland, it rarely rettuns above tw% and a-half 
-p^oent What* miserable affair is this! A gentle¬ 
man spends LAO,000 in buying an estate, and a}l Im 
gets backyealiy is L.1200 if ta England, or Jf in 
Scotland Why the return shonld be so much less in 
Soofiaad, can only be acconnted for by the &ct, that in 
.country a certain imaginary dignity and p^ttiSal 
\|ifj^ht is asfoeiated with territorial pOisessioDS, thus 
^ bUnt^g ir&n)petition whidi ndsei the vglfm bf land 
''igiiMiderably bayoud its fair (KWiineteial ysilnn. iJr 
Wbvw* tU»t L.1000 hi 


tbp return is only annual. By no process can on agri- 
eu^rist take more than one crop per annum; and so 
neither can a landowner get more itein a year’s rent 
fenr a yew’s use of his property. Wliile the manufec- 
tumr gnd merchant ere d^y planning extensions of 
thete ihisiness, sometimet losing, hut more frequently 
malting large sums, in reward of their ingenuity and 
'enterprise, the poor landed pn^rietor iS left to pine on 
his meagre rental, or draw consolafron only from the 
prescriptive fa&icy that be is the salt of tho earth. A 
little consideration suffices to- show that -the landowner 
ie a man more to be pitied than envied. Ills situa^'on 
imposes on him a certain degree of state and ratio o.'- 
expenditure, too apt to be beyond his means, and wliat- 
cver goes wrong in the country, on him fails tlie prin¬ 
cipal blame. At present, the greater number of landed 
proprietors throughout the United Eingdum art! in dif- 
ficidtics. Everything tends to prove tliat, as a class, 
they arffnot advancing; while it is equally dear that 
the manufacturing and commercial classes, from the 
circumstances adverted to, are atreaily beginning to 
take the predominance in wealth and social irox’crtanue. 
It is not difficult to see how this will cud. 

The proposition that land is held in trust by its owners 
for the general good of the nation, appears rcnsoimblo; 
fur land is tho source of food, and in tlic prcKlui-tioii of 
tins article in due abundance every one is concerned. 
Partly, however, from ignorance, and partly from the 
effect of certain laws of inheritance, land has scarcely 
ever been under a rational system of tenure; that is, 
open to free disiMsul and competition. I'ride has been 
at the foundation of the mischief. In some countries, 
the inheritance upland belongs preseriptively to tho 
eldest son of the deceased owner, to the exclusion of his 
other children; and in some cases, to make this prin- 
ci^de of primogeniture doubly sure, tho iuheritanne is 
destined, by deed of entail, to go in all time coming 
to the nearest male heir of the deceased. Ou tliis ac¬ 
count, large properties are daily passing into the hands 
of elder sons, greatly to the injury of brothers and 
sisters; and, what is more painful, properties are going 
out of families altogeUtcr, leaving daughters pretty 
nearly destitute, and are seen passing into the hands of 
remote male heirs, who perhaps are in the enjoyment of 
handsome estates alrohdy. This entail system is more 
rigorous in Scotland than in England, cand has greatly 
damaged the general and individual interest in land, 
lieducing the proprietor to the position of a liferenter, 
he is indifferent to improvements; and if othemise dis¬ 
posed, he has not the meoni to execute, any beneficial 
alterations on his property. Lately, in pity of these 
unfortunate proprietors, a law was passed empowering 
them to borrow money from the stete to improve their 
lands. How humiliating the position! What would 
be thought of the state being asked to lend mono}' to 
manufaetttrers to renovate their bnildings and ma¬ 
chinery? The universal and. proper remaric would be, 
that those who could not draw on private teiomcw fat 
Bucli renovdtioas, should self their propertiea to men of 
groator wealth. Thb tame remark, theanlbr^' ought in 
propriety to be apiffied to those owners of .lfU»di who 
are destitute of meaue for their jmjmnreiitjfui' A law 
abolishing, oi* greatly modifying'entaile, %imld Imve 
been Qte reasonable plan of proGedari), . - ' y- 

Contemplating tlw eyi|« wl^ gr|ilf • too 
rjgoroua law of primogeottpm ^ 
at other coofitries have 
anfflnstitttted Igim gg 

of a Itguly |o lafitia >4# pmrlfont 
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to All hii chlMreu. TUis it a tyranny, and it IMJ^ aa xe- 
Tolting to common tense as the most ontra^us lav of 
entaU. A man, by suoucteA)! indusbry, acquires means 
to purchase an estate,' coakistin|r of a bantired acres 
of land, lie baa five cbildren, tl^e of whom are Veil- 
behaved, and have afiSrded bipa mm^ comfort; two 
are depraved, and act in defiance of-all admonitioD. 
lie would wish to divide his property into three, for 
the sake of the well-behaved; but this the law does 
not allow him to do. He dies, and the^state is parted^ 
into five equal portions. Each child has now twenty 
’ and the same law again operates to subdivide. 

Oppose each to have five dilldren, then each of these 

■ gets four acres. There are how ttrenty-five proprietors 
' instead of one. But the subdivision does not stop; on 

1 it goes, generation after generation, till at length the 

ahule laud is cut up into paltry segtions not the size 
of a (uihbage garden. 

Such is the process now going on at a rapid lato in 
Vrimoe; and anyone who wishes to have a eoniprehen- 
sive idea of its consequences, will find the subject amply 

■ treated in the lately issued number of the ‘ Quarterly 
i Iteview.’ Tho only modifying arrangement in that 
' country consists in the father teiug allowed to leave by 
' will a (sertain share of his property. If he has only one 

child, ho can bequeath a half; if he has two children, 

! be can will a third ■, and so on. But this lias ligtlc i>rac- 
tical eflicaey, and as the father is not allowed to make 
a gift of Ills luoperty during his life, he is, in fact, little 
better than a puppet in the hands of his family. Far 

1 hotter the most stern law of primogeniture tlum this 
i grossly demoralising and impoverishing folly. It ap- 
! pears that, with a population of about thirty-five mil¬ 
lions, France has upwards of elevin millions of landed 
! proprietors, at least five millions of whom own no more 
; tiian five a'.'Xes each, and a vast number nut mure than 
i one acre. It is calculated that five and a-half luillinus 
of these iiroprietors do nut realise individually above 
, L.U, lOk annually; and yet, with their families, they 
amount to twenty-seven millions of souls. Thus the 

1 great hulk of the population of France, with vhe name 

I of proprietors in enjoyment or prospect, are in a con- 
1 dition allied to that of pau[iets.' That even in this abject 
; and precarious state tliey et;joy greater tranquillity and 
: independence than their forefatlicrs priur to the Revolu¬ 
tion, may be acknowledged; but to compare them—a 
poor, bare-legged, wooden-shoed, half-clad, half-led set 
of btings—with the artisans of Great Britain, would bo 
manifestly absurd. Yet, os we have said, some people are 
outoally so insane as to propose a subdivision of lauds 
in these islands on a rimilar scale. Jg certain districts 
of Frapee the morsels of land are so small, that some 
families own no more than a single ridge; and tlie 
consequence is, not only excessive poverty, but constant 
litigation as to the elucidation and settlement of rights. 
If this pyaciice of subdivisioh remain nncliecked by law, 
an ograriaa convulsion, onore fearful in its effects than 
. 4hB BsvolhtUm. of 170^ will, in the course of another 
gonerattoD, inevitably ensue. 

All ^things considered, we arrive at the following 
propqsmohs hesppoting the tenuiw and management of 
land. thSt lan^ like other commodity, 

ougt)t the free dispi^ ito pre^rietor, to sell 

or fasiq||^;m it as l;e tldglcs pip^r—^tubjec^ of course, 
K ^ a regipnal^ provision 

Uil-^iWTen. Set^d, that land inopld be 
upispriwin feral which would catise 

ifw jIm' thn largest ommuit pradnee 

•t'tiM'lfSalleM eSipwdttUre of meana If it can be 
shown, thhMfpc^luk Wn confidently believe it can, that 

c> . 

large farms, by an exact ^economical manageme&h.wil] 
give to the nation fixxl in greater abundance, and 
less cost! than smoU fiMrnu'coifid pnopose to do, then, 
large farms are in C^nry retpect the most suitable and 
commendable; and all SxceMive cqiting up of propertiea 
ought to be depneated, as a source of general imno- 
verlsbroeu^and disoita. W. 0, 

THE |CULPTO» OF BRUGES. ^ 
Abodx the ml *dle of the sixteenth oeutttiy, iheps Was not 
an artist in the NeUiorlauds whose fame hod spread wider 
than that of Messer Andrea, the sculptor of Biu^. His 
father had come from Italy, and settled in Flanders, 
where he lived and struggled, an ardent snd.^^thusiastio' 
artist,, whoso genius cast just sufficient light to show him 
his own defects. This lore of the beautiful was the sole 
inheritance he left his son* But Andrea’s northeni birth 
and education had, to a dirtain extent, qualified his 
Italian descent, so that to his father’s ardent nature he 
added a steady perseverance, without which all the 
genius in the wAld is but os a meteor of a moment. - 

'I'lie branch of art that Andrea followed was wood- 
sculpture, in which, by his wonderful skill, he surpassed 
%11 his euntempororics. In our day, it is impossible, from 
the few relics that remain, to know the perfection to 
which our ancestors of the iniddlo ages carried this beau- 
tifu] stylo art; when Gothic saints and Madenas 

looked down from their niches in cathedrals, though the 
names of the unknown artists who carved these beautiihl 
hcails and graceful draperies were forgotten, even before 
the frail material in which they worked hod lost its fresh¬ 
ness. 

The sculptor of Bruges was one of these now-forgoitCn 
artists; and yet an artist he was, in the highest sense of 
the word. He lived and moved among beautiful farms 
_aiid ideas; they itittucncod^is cbaroctw, and refined his 
'luiud, yet did nut make him unfit for association with 
tlie wmiil. Uiehus and honour came with his fame, until 
ho stood high in the regard of his fellow-citizens; and the 
son of the pour Italian riudont waxat last deemed worthy 
to w'cd one who had long been tue object of an almost 
hopeless love, a daughter of one of the highest &milies 
in Bruges. This union could not but be a happy one; 
and Andrea and his wife slowly advanced towards middle 
age, feeling that their present bliss had not belied the 
promise of their youth. Still,' there were a few bitter 
diops in their cup: the husband and wife s^ several pf 
their children drop off one by one, until W that re¬ 
mained were two boys and a daughter—tho lovely little 
fair-baired Gertrude, who was her father’s darling. 
Nevertlicless, these were sufficient to make the sculptor’s 
home cheerful, and tho lost brothers and sisters wore 
hardly missed. 

At the time when our story begins, Andrea had finished 
his latest work. It was a g.oup of angels, carved in wood, 
to adorn the church of Bruges. The burghers crowded 
to guze upon and admire tbp work of their fellow-cituMn, 
of whom they were so justly proud. It was indeed a 
beautiful specimen of the ancient Gothic stole, incli as 
one miets with sometimes even now in old ^uj^es, 
where the hand of inti-Joatiun has not reached. Three ^ 
angels fomed the gi-oup, one kneeling with taissd ^;es * 
and humbly-folded hands, while the othw's stoetdlud- T 
out anns were lifted upwartls in rapturous adomtiott|. 
and the third, looking down on the womhippeis helow, 
pointed towards heaven. •.J'ho perfect beauty of eA:pres*'.. 
sion, the ^and, yet simple masses of drapery, faUla;; ^ 
broad foldia which are the charactoristics of this slyUq 
won unive^ praise. The artist stood by, in plehstitC-' 
not fibsKn^ed with honest pride, when many A 'l^And 
shook his own in friendly congratulation, sad'qaniy ap- 
eye,- made humbler by rank and distahee, look^fl^ him'' 
Cdmiringly. ' , ' - 

In all the pleased assembly there was.Jsht otwdii^- 
tient voice, and that, was from % lA(ith«r mrist aind rival 
of Andrea. Melodor Kunst sras ««« of those dark and 
unquiet spiiite who seem to oari A shadow wherever 
they go. HewM a mao of gceat' irii^, oriri* to look 
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ieen heyond childhood^’to dark, that a cattde** olnamr 
ynnicf call them bla(^. Oertrude’e hair wa« of that ooloor 
WhfeS the old mwtm often cat^ to heads Christ imd 
of the Virgin—a min^og 'af tranu brown and reddish 
gftd tints, which thfiiluniihdiod .taight call rbd, bat 
which painters; know th be the most beautifiil of all 
idiadee. It gave ^ eweet (^rtrude the appearance of an 
angel, for in the sunahine it looked like a coronet of 
gohlcn light around ber head. If ever human form 
seemed the Visible emhodlident of a perfect soul, it wasi 
this ehild'ik We have lingered over th* picture of her, 
partlr because we love to think of beauty, and partly 
bet^ausB subh descriprions always give vividness to events 
that ore long gone by.' 

This first evidence that Andrea gave of returning con¬ 
sciousness to things around him, was in recognising his 
little daughter, and calling her hy her name. It was her 
mother's also; and periiaps that, aided by the strong 
resemblance, was a comfort to the swidowed husband. 
He began to talk coherently, first with Gertrude, and 
then with others who came to see him; and dcj'-eoH 
his mind and body gathered strength, so that he was able 
to think of bis defence against the terrible crime laid to 
his charge. This was a momentous thing, for the proofs 
were all agahist him, and Andrea could bring no evidence 
in farwr, save his own explanation of wliat had hap- 
|)cned an his way homewards that fatal day, and the 
irreiiroachable character he had home all his life. 

At last the sculptor of Bruges was brought from his 
jirison to the judgraent-hall where he was to bo tried, 
lie seemed to himself like one risen from the gRivo, and 
indeed so he appeared to those about him. Audrea had 
been a strong, powerfal, noble-looking man, but now all 
his fteah had shrunk away, and his height only made him 
appear more shadowy. Dark circles were round his eyes, 
and his face bore an ]}nvaried sallow hue. Nevertheless, 
his mien was firm and composed ; no one could look at 
him, and doubt for a moment his isinocenco. Andrea’s 
little daughter stood by his side: one might hai e likened 
her ti> u il6wer growing close beside a tomb, (iertrude 
had become accustomed to the change in her father’s 
looks, and the shocked and anxious gaxc of all around 
struck her with alarm. She crept closer to him, never 
lahing her eyes from his face. 

The trial proceeded. All was against Andrea: even the 
words lie had uttered before Melchior loft the hall wore 
brought in judgment against him : they had sounded like 
a threat. None that hod known Andrea doubted in their 
own hearts that he wOs a guiltless man, but the cirenm- 
stantial evidence was too strong to be galnsayed by tbo 
law. Jlewas found guilty of the awassinatiou of Melchior 
Kunst; and Ai’dreor^—the gentle, upright man, who hud 
never lifted a hand against a fellow^geature, save in that 
one evil hour when he was driven to passion by Melchior 
Kunst—was removed from the ball of justice with the 
stain.of murder on his name. 

Condemnation was deferred for a short space, for the 
the hithiwto unsullied character of the criminal. 
In those days the hand of law was often tampered with, i 
and nerver was it with greater show of justice than in this | 
instance. Andrea's great talents, and the many friends j 
who warmly protested how incapable he was of such a ! 
crimet iifteiposed in his behalf. They .succeeded in ob- 
tajaing caly'a sm^onsion of the sentence for a few months, 
that seme i&ance might elicit the truth whidi so many 
dBobtod,. Satin the me^time the sculptor was ordered 
te.'eKeoute.iSOiM werir of to adorn the Palais do Justice 
at Bruges, where ha tsad been tricid* For this purpose he 
woo hrmu^t ftem his ceil, and confined in the hall which 
had whbimtad.:^ triad. . 

It wa#|i^taign.9b>0n)y-l(>okiag chamber, so dimly lighted 
from «iiiMi|L.1mp«Ten M mid-day the dork shadows' ht 
. the jc e ii^ t^C ’tin room lookod Ilka night. An Immonse 
hearth, igifaiM4ehvl*0^w was the only dieeiful i 

olgeM^hu wosmth did not reach 

hsyrtndBhe tnnhe4^te the Am. There woe &o 

fanihjihi.tn'ithgii^DeiRiii anve «M table in iha centre, 
hi .'the gloomiest comer. It 1 
was a^t^'atumwpBe would instmetivriy riuink from ; 


looking bAind, and vhere the sound of one’s own foot¬ 
steps would sound hollow and fblt of dread, as if some¬ 
thing fearful were following after us. 

Andrea and his doUgnter heard the heavy door close, 
and they were alone In the hall. Ihs'little girl led her 
father to the bench, heside the hearth, and then sat down 
at his feet, holding his hands fast in hue. She dared not 
look anywhere but at the bright fire and at' her father’s 
face ; even the shadows that the fiaraes cast on the ceil¬ 
ing made her nart sometimes. Gertrude had been accus¬ 
tomed to a prison, for sho had never left her father, except 
when taken home ah night, to return next mbming—but 
this place seemed gloomier than amy before. 

Andrea had no hope. Ills life had been free from any 
very heavy sorrows, and-tiie first that came, so fearful us 
they were, overwhelmed him. His sole idea now was, to 
employ the short remnant of his life in executing tome 
memorial of his talents to*l^ve behind him, that, when 
time had remosed the shadow frOm bis fame, his children 
might bare no reason to blush for their father. He re¬ 
turned again his long-cherished oixsupation. For a 
while this gave him sensiftionH almost amounting to plea¬ 
sure. His stop became lighter, and his countenance lost 
somewhat of the settled melancholy. He almost forgot 
fils sorrows, his blighted name, his impending doom, in 
the exercise of his beloved art. - He would cease from his 
work, look at the beautiful imiige which had risen to life 
under his Uknd, and murmur to himself, * What man 
will say tliat the hand of an assassin has done this I that 
the brain which formed this idea of beauty could plan a 
murder t ’ 

And by degrees the influence of his beautiful art in 
eoiue measure soothed the mind of the soirow-stricken 
man. His desolate prison became cheerful with the 
graceful forms which it contained, and Gertrude moved 
among the whole like a bwutiful spirit. If ever the 
sculptor clung to hope and life, it was when he looked at 
his darling child, and at the more imperishable ofispring 
of his genius. 

At last Andrea’s work drew nigh to a close : the sculp¬ 
ture was finished. Tlien it was tbat^he enthusiasm which 
had sustained him faded away, and the artist’s soul sank 
within him. He gave the lost touches to bis beautiful 
work—he knew he could do no more—and then went and 
sat in dumb stillness, in a stupor of grief and deH]ia{r. 
Gertrude clung round him in affection, mingled with 
fear, but he did not speak to her or embrace her. 

‘ Father, dear father, are you tired! Are vou angry 
with your little girl?’ and the child stood on tiptoe, 
trymg to remove the hands which covered his face. 

Andrea seemed hardly conscious of her presence, but 
repeated every now and then in a low tone, ‘ I have done 
my work—1 have no hope—now let me die.’ 

The terrified cliihl, who had been all along kept in 
ignorance of her father’s doom, began to weep, but her 
tears were interrupted by the entrance of the magistrates 
of Bruges. They came to view the finished work of the 
artist. High as Andrea’s reputation had been, they did 
not expect so beautiful a creation as that which now met 
their eyes. They looked upon it in silence, and then 
turned t > the artist, who, wan and haggard, without, a 
single ray of hope illuminating his pale features, sfood 
behind his judges. One of them, an old man, was melted' 
even to tears. Forgetting the dignity of ofiico, the ma^s- 
trate took hold of the criminal’s hand and led him ^ ' 
seat. • 

‘ Yott must not stand, hfesacr Andrea; you are not yst 
strong,’ sail be compassionately, 'git and rest 'Srmfo ' 
we examindWour beautiful work.’ ^ " 

The sculpflhoboyed without a word: he was posslve.M'a"' 
child. Little Mrtrude, who had shrank amy at the sij^t ' 
of strengers, came and stood silently behind her fother,- 
taking fisst hold of his garments. The two ttuUfietoates 
idtpected the sculpture, amt could not netreln meir ed- 
miration. The eye of the unfortuhato artfet M^tened 
for a moment at their warm praise, but immediately hie 
face returned to ite aocustomed mriaatlioiy. . 

' It is all in nin,’ he answered? 'yap eannel a»3a> men 
fm^ the paet—you cannot tak*shadow fmm the 
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wune of mr ohildnft—von cannot give their fWthor 
life.* " . 

The a^teimtas looked at one another, ahd the ol^er 
eneepokA 

* l%Mre U hope etill, Meeaer Androa; have yon counee 

iohmltl* , 

The artiet started np, and rai)i''d hit thilf taan to Ih 
m hefeht. * Tell me that I am proved Innooent, and I 
Will thank Uod and die.’ a _ 

* We do not promiM> quite so much,’ laid one of the 
jnA|M, wUhing to temper Andrea’s yolont excitement. 

‘Only have hop. Many things Dave been discovered 
to-day,’continnea the aged man whose kindness bad first 
moved Andrea. * Be cnTm now; to-morrow we may send 
you good news.’ 

Tlie magistrates departed, leaving the poor prisoner with 
a wildly-throbbing heart, whiq}) he vainly endeavouied to 
still. All that day he sa# with Oertrudo in Isis arms, 
kissing her, fondling her, at times airmfit weeping o%cr 
her. To all the questions of tlie wondering ehild he only 
answered, ‘To-morrow, love;,we may*be free to-mor¬ 
row.’ 

And when the attendants came to remove (lerfrndc for 
the night, he unclasped hor arms fioni round his‘neck, 
with the promise that he too would go away willi boi to¬ 
morrow. , 

‘ Leave hero to-morrow!’ cried the happy c^jlld. ‘ Will 
you, too, leave this gloomy place to-iuorrow, and ruium 
no morel’ 

‘flod forbid I should reliirn' No, my child, never 
mon.*,’ ndswen-d the father with a hhiiddci. 

* And shall we go oat together—shall wo go to our own 
home!’ pursued (lertmJo. 

* Yes, dear child,’said Andrea, as he kissed her once 
mor^ and set her on tbo giouiid finiii his treiiilding 
amis, too weak for even so light a huitheii, ‘ Yts, my 
Gertrude, T shall indeed go home to-nioiiow.’ 

He ha<l ^ken truth. Soon nftci daj break nest morn¬ 
ing some oinoers entered the hall, hcaiing a leleose for the 
prisoner, whom the roiifessiort of a strongei had pi or id 
to be guiltless. Androa was leaning on tin talile, his 
head resting on his arms, and his iiptiinied face niised 
towrards his work. Hut as they drew neaior, they saw 
that his couTiteiianee rvas nifaningless, and that no life 
shone 111 hia fixed and open eres. The seiilptoi of Uiugcs 
was dead—his heart hail broken with 703 .■ 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

EiroT.nn society in India has latteris liiien undergoing 
Mumerons pleasing meliorations. While rapacity and 
sensuality have been disappearing, integrity and re¬ 
finement have been correspondluglv on the advance. 
Among other tokens of an improved taste, not the least | 
conspicuous is the support given to a quarterly literary 
journal, the ‘ Calcutta Review’—an actual sijc-slulhng 
review, in tlic English language, printed on Oio banks 
of the Hoogly! We wish to draw attention to this gra¬ 
tifying specimen of Anglo-Indian literature, as well as 
a few other pints not undeserving of attention in Eng¬ 
land. 

•The Calcutta Review is an Imprtant work in itself, 
inimaich as it fi*quently gathers into a single article 
the Indhtn information ono*wcmld otherwise have to 
hunt for through a library j but it Is likewisij interesting 1 
from a citeumstancia not generally known jfi iliis coun¬ 
try—namely, that some of its best artielS are written 
by native Ccmtrlbutors. This Is a gigantic attp taken 
hy the Hindoo rohid, i&d, considered in ooiyUnetion 
with the numerons periodicals now circulating in the 
naticnhl dhtiects, and edited by natives, is full of delight¬ 
ful hopa Our present business, however, is with the 


e Tbs ifadiog {neMsnts of Uii* story ore striotly tcuo. Tbs wotks 
Of Aadtsa rosy sdU bs seon in tbs do JnstiM at Bnigsa 


Anglc-Ihdlana. Hardly a tingle number ^ the Reviest 


contribuliion towards the social kiiHcn^ of onr eotUf^- 
men in Hindoostan; and we perSuada odrs^rre that we 
shall be able to edlect firom ids pages, wittfoa^ much 
assistance from other sources, a |u«tty distloct idea df 
their actual posltiou and character. With this gencrsl 
acknowledgment to the Calcutta Review, we dull pro¬ 
ceed, without |hinking it necessary to distinguish in 
detail the infiwmatlon we ihay owe to it„ except whei) 
that is adopted in its own worda. *' 

In the earlier part of the Company’s histcaY, i 
servants were sent out to fight and sell fot thdr masters, 
and scramble as well as they could for tibemSeiveS. In¬ 
stead of a salary capabfo of supporting them, Ihey wore 
allowed all sorts of dishonest advantages in trade over 
the natives; and the consequence was, that, generally 
speaking^ they sconied the regular gains of their i^- 
pointmonts, and took to tyranny and spliation. Tho 
unsuccessful never returned to Enrop at all, while tlie 
comparatively few who had enriched themselves by un¬ 
fair traffic, or something worse, brought homo their 
huge fortunes and bilious physiognomies, to serve ns 
studies for the playwrights, atorytullors, and caricatn- 
risK When Mr Shore, afterwards J.iord Teignmoiitl), 
arrived,ill India ns a wntcr in 176<*, his salary was 
right rvptft a-monlh; and he complains bitterly that, 
notwithstanding this short allowance, the commercial 
speculations of the government SErvants had been so 
niuih burthenod with restrictions, as to nuike the )iri- 
vilege of Imrdly any use. >I( adds somewhat later, 
tliat wlien on a mission to Dai ca, 'tie might have iii.tilc 
L 100,OIK) bill for ftis tryuplet; and later still, lio was 
oflered by a native prineii (as a bribe of course) live 
Itt(,S of rupees and ciglit tlinusand gold inohurs. Shoic 
accepted only a pietun*, having no amiiitiou 10 swell tht 
rank ol the ‘ nabobs ’hii EngliiiiiL About tho same time 
Mr Eorbes’s entire income at Madras, from salary and 
other sources, w.-is L.tj5 a-year •, and tbo consequence 
was, that the poor cadet was frequently obliged to go 
to lied soon after sunset for want of a candle.’ 

‘ Yon may not believe me when I tell yon,’ writes Sir 
Tliomas Munroe, ‘ that I never experienced hunger or 
thirsl, fatigue or povprty, until 1 came to India; that 
since then, 1 have frequently met with /he first three, 
and that the last hga been my' constant companion. If 
you wish for proofs, here they are—I was three years 
in India before 1 was master of any other pillow than 
a book or a cartridge pouch; my bed vkaa a pleoe of 
canvas stretdie^ on four cross-sticks, whose only oraa- 
ment was the greatcoat that I brought ftrom England, 
which, by a lucky invention, I turned into a blanket in 
the cold weather, by thrusting my legs into the tl^evDs, 
and drawing the skirts over my head. In fbia dtnallon 
1 lay, like EalstalT in the basket—hilt tb pint, and very 
comfortable, I assure you, all but my foet; ibt the 
tailor, not having foreseen the variona naq| to whidi 
this piece of dross might P applied, bad cut the cloth 
so short, that 1 nev^ could, vtith all aiY Ir^ennity, 
bring Pth ends under cover; wfaatevp I by 

drawing up my legs, I lost by exposing ; And 

I^pierally chqse rather to cool myhails,‘ |(|BL l|hy head. 

. ... My dress has not been mbre ttfiprav than ittf 
ftiroiture. 1 have never been ohbi to keep U.SU 4 
piece. It grows tattered in one qtutetax'frMiirt t am 
e^Uisbing ftinds to repair it in auatbor, and coat 
it in danger of losing the sleeves; isiiSfi f osn pidjlng it 
off to try on a ne# walstcoitt’ Tifii tkOS dititog tho 
priod of naPbthip, when a abmlUl'Irhd wxtted to 
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tiwicih hif beroino suddsnly, had oothliig to do bat to 
(bid her aa uode ia Zodia. 

BiMldes M unirertal rapadt^, there vai a prevalent 
I4|cl Odioua JooMneal of mannen which ahocked the na- 
fflpUaticated naiiTea * Thom who came Mtber,' says 
the Ci^otttta Zteyiewt ‘ wen often desperate adrenturon, 
whom Rni^slid, in the emphatic lan^ge of the Scrip* 
turet ittd Bpttcd ontt men who sought these golden 
sands of the East to repair their broken {brtnnes; to^ 
hur^ln Ohtivioa a sullied name; or to wring, with taw* 
(esS hand, from tiie weak and unsuspecting, wealth which 
theyliad not Wie character or the capacity to obtain by 
honest industty at home. They cheated, they gambled, 
they drank; toeyreyelied in wl•kinds of debaucliery; 
tiiougb aasodates in vice, linked together by a common 
bond of rapacity, they often pursued one another witli 
desperate malice, and, fl;w though they were in num¬ 
bers, among them there was no unity, except 4 unity 
of crime.’ The fiillest scope was given for the miscon¬ 
duct of such persons by the corporate immnrajity t *' the 
parly companies; and we may suppose what a paradise 
the country must have been, when we are iniornicd by 
tlte Ab{i6 Haynal tiiat tlie English were the best of tiio 
Europeans in India! 

It ia no wonder that the returned nabobs were 
seiitcd upon with avidity by the romancers aiul drama¬ 
tist*, ana that no exception was nwlc in favour of in¬ 
dividuals ftsim the reprobation or ridicule showered 
upon the class, (’‘ne of tlicsc rnnosities-j General 
hmith—when he was appointed liigli-slientr of llerk- 
sliirc, called a couiJji meeting fur tlic sole purpose of 
proposing to the nfllcmcn and gentlemen to sanction 
a roait to be cut tbrongh their properties, in older to 
enable liim to diive to his seat of (‘liiltoii Lodge wiliiout 
tlie iiceessity of pussiiig tlirougli the paltry town of 
llnngcrford. Tiie same nabob, on going into a gaming- 
iiouse in St James’s, and finding no eoiiipanv, laid hini- 
scM doM 0 to sleep on one of tlie sofas, telling the waller 
to take cure that he sliould not lie disturbed, ‘ illness 
Bimio f'llow or other ramo in wlio liad sjurit inoueli to 
throw a main at litlrard for thsee tlioiisand guineas.’ 
Tiie fellow proved to lie tiie dissipated laird Littleton, 
wiio entered tlie room -'.iiging, with some of liis eon- 
giniial companions, and at om-e aei'cpted tlie ehallenge. 
Hu continued bis song tliroughont the game, wliieli he 
won; and pocketing tiie money in tiie midst of sliuuts 
of laughter, bade tlie general good-night. But General 
Smith—sriio was the Sir Mattiiew Mite of Foote—was 
us profuse in deeds of generosity ns of folly. He sup- 
porhid, for ini^anco, the banking-house of tlio l)rnm- 
monds, in an emergency in 1772, with a deposit of 
L ISO.OOO; and this for no other reason than tliut some 
of the partners hod occasionally given him Itulf-a-crown 
when ho was a boy. 

In 1780 , the first Anglo-Indian newspaper was puh- 
U»hed at Calcutta, It was called ‘ Hicky’s Gazette,’ 
And was a mass of slander and iniquity of every kind; 
in return few which an attempt was made to assassi¬ 
nate the bditor. Before the end of the century, liow- 
ever, a great change for the better had taken place. 
Hrinking^ gambiing, and rioting went gradually out of 
fashion; and Lord Cornwallis left tlie country on the 
fidr road to social as wrell as political improvement. ‘ A 
rofofmatiHi highly ooroifaendablo,’ says Mr Tennant in 
1788 , ' has beem effected, partly from necessity, but 
more by the example of a latejgivcrnor-gencral, wliose 
elevated yahk and noble birth gave him in a great mea¬ 
sure th^gnlda&oe of fUshion. Eegular hours and so- 
briety qoMlact oeoamc; os decidedly the teat of a man 
•(fashkiH raey were fbrtneriy of irrdkttlarity. Tliou- 
ggnds oete thidr lives, and many more their healtli, to 
this ebangu, Wolch had neither been reckoned on nor 
even foreseen bj tiiose who introduced it’ Respect¬ 
ably oondneted jdnmals were now pubtished, the nuntber 
of tmtfKigste chfliiren Waq diminished, uni by degrees 
An^taiil^ assumed mwdi of the appearaoce' 
weiadittSlik '. 


But all seas neither the eSbet of magic nor the 
doing of Cornwallis. Anglo-lttdia is p^dedyhwi 
England, and edneUted in EngUmd; and generally speak¬ 
ing, the same change of manners mnst be observable 
there which goes on at home. The reign of George III. : 
was the epoch of a social reform at home which gradually 
changed t}g> entire character of the people; and India 
partook of necessity in the revcdntlon. The Company, 
sharing them^lves in the change os individuals, mode 
their service isore respectable and more regnlaT, by in¬ 
creasing the wages of their servants, and diminishing at 
once their power and their temptation to jfiuiider; and 
thus an entirely new form was given to the personel of 
their establishments. Formerly, the daring, the dissi¬ 
pated, the wnrtiiless members of a fkmiiy were cast off 
to India—‘ whistled down the wind to prey at fortune;’ 
but now that it had become a field of regular industry 
and honourable ambitioti,sre|peetnble men looked to tiu: 
service Its offering an eligible provision fbr tlie cleverest 
of tiieir sons. Bach men as tliese lads turned out were 
not fitted for t^o matrimonial prey of adventuresses; 
and accordingly, the ladies-errant were seen returning 
in great nniiibers from their land of proUiise. A neW 
yet of «ives were now provided for tlio Anglo-Indians. 
As morality advanced, and the numbers m Iialf-oaste 
eliildrun began to dwindle; and, moro than ail, aS ilie 
offii'cri', civil and military, became worth a tolerable sum 
firing or ifeSti, file legitimate daughters of residents re¬ 
turned to India after tlieir English education hud been 
completed, and married and settled under the eye of 
tiieir {larents. Gradually, therefore, and nategsdly, the 
once jarring elements of society subsided into their pre- i 
sent’form. Ocoasionally a merchant comes back, with 
an ample fortune made by legitimate trade; and every 
d.iy numbers of civil and military officers make tiieir 
rcapjH-arance, with a provisifen, more or less eomfortuiile 
or handsome, for life. But nabobs arc among the tilings 
tlial Were. A returned Indian is simply an English 
gentleman who has passed mucli of bis time abroad; 
and wc Hhnnld wniidcr at his intimate acquaintance with 
tilings and iicrsons at home, if we did not know that 
the iiiereasmg facilities and diminislied eliargcs of tra¬ 
velling liad ]>emiiited him to keep up, by an occasional 
visit, ills old nssiH‘iati<ms. As for ids wife and daughters, 
tliey liave no difficulty in gliding back into the English 
tastes the Calcutta reviewer would persuade ns they 
once abandoned; and we question whether it would M 
|M)RSible to distinguish, at a soiree, a fidr Anglo-Indian 
from tiie rest of iicr countrywomen. 

Fifti years ago. M. de Graiidpre declared Calcutta to 
1x‘ ‘ nut only tbo liandsumest town in Asia, hut otic of 
the finest cities in tbo woildand since then, it lias ob¬ 
tained the title, by wldeli it is popularly known, of Cite 
of I’alaees. This is not derived from its public budd¬ 
ings, though tliese arc l>oth numerous and handsome, I 
but fnim tlie private dwilliiigs of the ‘ servants ’ of its I 
niercbaiit-prinecs. These dwellings have an extensive 
frontage, and abundance of pillars and porticos; and 
their white colour, seen tlirough a hot and cloudless 
atniospl ere, dazzles tlie eyes. Their rooms Ore nst^ly 
large and lofty, opening en mite, and they are supjmeil 
with glass windows and Venetian doors. They are’full ' 
of European furniture, the walls glittering with patot- 
ings, the floors covenol with carpets, and tlie doors 
and windows hung with curtains. Hate, glass, por- 
eelaiu, bfonze, papier niacliC', alabaster, lam^, lastvM 
and ehanleliers—evcr}^ldng, in short, that taste and 
wealth cwld desire, is abundant rin tliese luxurious i 
abodes, wnwc the inhabitants voluntarily broil thhn* 
selves ifith cbe comforts of Europe under the tropic (d 
Cancer. ' 

In tlie article of .ibmale dress, there ia nstudiy KSti 
<n Calcutta a not late wiostly s^le of ffishion. ‘ Tlie 
immense investments of rich satins said gorgeous vel¬ 
vets— the latter rarely sold St less thSA •> guinea a 
yard—which pass into the hands of consumers every 
cold weather, is altogether toeommeniurate witli tlie 
number of ladies whose meme imd position •would, in 
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EnglUb lodatyv them to the me of ludh ooaiNgr 
ftttire.’ KoliWttfattanding this, we «e Infinnted that 
there it litt raoh thing m dUtrea* to be foudd in tiiie 
brilUaqtiMd fanpradent ouaimanity. Sbrmwly, ecoord* 
ing to Hr Foihea, when an officer of respectability, 
Wiwiiiqr civil or military, died, a subscription was im* 
nke^My set on foot for the widow and cfaUdrai, which 
traa not only idways libenU, but not nnflrequen^ con* 
fbrred on the parties a degree of permanent affluence 
greater ^au the prospects from which |leath had ex> 
dnded ^em. At present, the reviewer tells us, such 
subscriptions are not known—simp|y because tl^ ore 
not wanted. The funds for the retirement of officers, 
and the maintenance of widows and children, together 
with the almost universal custom of life-insurance, do 
everything that before was accomplished through the 
painful means of charity. A young civilian is said, 
in the matrimonial market, to be worth li.300 a-yenr, 
dead or alive, and a youni^military officer worMi JLlUO 
a-year. Yet private benevolence is still active, not in 
occasional, end perhi^ ostentatious donations, but in 
the regular support of hospitals, inflrmiiries, and other 
institutionst wliile the extra fbnds of the Anglo-Indians 
are likewise freely bestowed in the patronage of the arts 
and sciences, unknown to their predecessors of even th# 
lest generation. 

The mode of spending a day in India lias been fre¬ 
quently described, but, as regards the pengont time, 
very erroneously. Formerly, the ease was different 
Tim number of English was small, and the habits of 
•odoty, uniform. Up to a certain date «e 

are able fe note, with tolerable accuracy, their mode of 
passing the time j but they now form a largi-, variously- 
cunstitutiri, and widely-dispersed cnmiiiuiiity, and the 
same sooiij differences are observed among them ns 
wc find at home. Early rising, however, is the general 
ride; many men being habitually on honcback before 
the sun is up. Breakfast is taken at all liuurs—from 
sunrise Ull eleven; and it varies from a cup of tea and 
a slice of dry toast, to a repast of rice, eggs, tisli, cold 
meat, fruits, and presiyves. From breakfast to five or 
six o’clock, tlie men of business, civil or military, toil 
in their sultry offices; while with otliers, and especially 
many of the female part of the community, the day is 
divided by tiffin—^tlie substantial Indian luucli. Before 
tiffin is the time for i»y ing end receiving morning visits; 
alter tliat, a lady is her own mistress till her husband 
returns from business, and takes lier nut for a drive, or 
acoompanios her carriage on Iiorseback; or, weaned, 
vexed, and dispirited with the cares of the world, sends 
her forth to ‘eat the air’ alone. As fur the smbi 
between tiffin and the drive, that has gone a good deal 
out of fashion. Iffen of business can no longer afford 
the time; and it has been discovered tliat sleeping in 
the daytime is merely an indolent liabit, and not an 
indispensiMe of the climate. 

The evening drive is the grand sliow of Calcutta. 
Hyde Park in full season is notliing to it ‘Ho sooner 
does the setting sun tinge the western horizon, than all 
the English residents hi Calcutta tlicow open their doors 
and windows, make a bas^ toilet, and sally forth, in 
carriage or on horseback, to enjoy the evening air. 
Before tiie sun hua disappeared behind the western 
hank of tiio river, the strand is crowded witii vehicles 
of every description—a concourse as dens^ as that 
wiikffi guy be aeen on the Epsom Boad during.tho raiHi- 
week, with even more entanglements and embarrass¬ 
ments, for there is a stream adttiiig both wiys. One 
marvels who all these people are tliat owmwiese hun¬ 
dreds of carriages. The first impression miae u^ the 
mind of the stranger is, that tiiere most hr an enormous 
number of wesl^ inhabitants in Calcutta. But the 
equipage is, in rauity, no sortt^f 4 'ffdex to tite worMly, 
possessions of the owner. It may let you, perhaps, into 
the secret of a man’s vanity, cwtainly not m his income. 
Some of the most pretending equipages on the course 
ate spoctad by people belonging to the second dass of 
sociefy-'^J^venantad govermnent servants, petty East 


Indian m Envopaan tradete—aespectab]l persoriaiti 
enough in their way, and, peradVeshw, get much gi^ 
to show; hut the wifh and tim dau|fbttmi must hm 
their britska w harouebe, tiieyidU^lipeh « 
at home to maintain it; and on the' osMueM laaih the 
wife of the uncovenanted subordinate <BSiy|pslitethe^y 
of the head of the office. When sre oopsiaer hew 
is often sacrificed to support the >digDUjy df tiMI duri^gd 
and pair—how mnch substantial comfort is thrown 
aside to make room for this little bit of ostentation — 
that the equipf ge is with many the tiling fifotn which 
they derive much of their importance—we soon cease 
to wonder at the formidahle array of ossnmiSog ndveyw 
ances which throng the coarse eveiy gvening at sunset^ 
and present a scene which, as one of dafiy teeprrence, 
has nut perliaps its parallel in tiie worlA* , 

Un the return from l^^e drive, a late ^oec winds Up 
the day; at which the patriotic guests, irith Carpets 
beneath titem, and,cartains around them, determine to 
be European all over, and stew themselves in broad 
doth I ^formerly, white jackets were tolerated, and 
white trousers fashionable; but now, tiie greater the 
dinner or the ball, and the more stifling the crowd, the 
more indispensable is it fur the English in India to dis- 
jiense with everything adapteil to the place and climate, 
and cover their persons with garments similar to those 
worn by tiie English at home. 

Much of the improvement of manners and morals 
winch has taken place within the last fiffy years in 
India is owing, as lias been said, to corresponffing im- 
provemefits at home, but sometiiing is also due to toe 
influence of the press. A growi^ induigenre in tiie 
rcspe<-tablc literature of England i4po of the must obvi¬ 
ous engines of social advancumenf. ‘ We have more lei¬ 
sure in Calcutta fur reading,’ says a recent Anglo-Indian 
writer, ‘ than the mnjori^ of people in England who 
work for their daily bread. We are seldom called upon 
to (‘onsider the relate e advantages of a new book and a 
country ride. We are so little out of doors, that books 
constitute our principal source of recreation; and new 
bools are as plentiful in Calcutta—I apeak of course 
with regard to the denuuids of the community—as they 
arc in any town of En^and. Then toere are our oews, 
papers. Wliy, no man could possibly read them atten* 
tively, without making a tolerablo acquaintance witii 
the literature and science of the western world in ml 
their rapidly-progrcfsive stages.’ But this is not the 
case in the capitals of tlie presidencies aliuie; for toe 
remotest station has its book-dub, fumiihed either 
from these cities, or from London ffirect; aiffi them is 
liardly a regiment or detuchment, either in cantoDmente 
or on the march, which is not provided lAth its Ubiw^, 
and regularly supplied with newspapers and periodicau. 
‘Itecently, indeed,’ says the Calcutta Review, 'every¬ 
thing has been in our favour; and not the least of the 
many favourable circumstanoes which have tended to¬ 
wards the ad,vancemcnt of European Uteratnie in to^ 
resides in toe cheapness and portabil% of many Uforks 
now issuing from the London press. Though wa age 
now in the enjoyment of improved mean* w iatqFQal 
communication throughout the oountiy, tiiere ate atffi 
many parts of India in which no great fkdUtiea fof too 
conveyance of heavy pareds exist; and such 'eonveV- 
ance, even under most favouraUe einnunstances, is 
always attended with considerable expense. The tiA- 
sttries of regimental book-clubs a» lefdoa ; 

and there are not many private individuala mho-can set 
aside any very large luma for the pu^dase ud tin 
carriage of nevf books. India is theri^oM.eniiMWy be¬ 
holden to those enterprising puUUbm trhblnn under- 
takgn to reduce, both toe price and toe 

works they put in eirenicon.' '' “ 

All this is so far good, but as wat as e ui ne that Irt- 
tam retains India m much for the henkSltif the native 
raoiM fti far that ox the nieri*u)tUe 404 nKfitenr 
of England, we hope the Q^tte he 

able to give ns an account of what la ama M d^ate 
and improve that enorflwua iii#rh MMlittoat of India 
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it tru ttiy ftKgSiki t know how in the world I fi»^t 

to MBd im* ' , 

“Whnti" mid Ij "are yon not the aquite hsMt 
Whntftrtyoor 

"CHitXiordl no, eirl I am no aqnire here- I an n 
ti»di»ta(RA i t am—in the general way I ” 

out” J Bah), apringlfig into thei carriage; 
^rtW ttke the Dragon of Wantiey out of thia place— 
Sliitney ii remembered in Marlowe beca]^ there was 
OM bn left unpaid!”* ” 

Perhaps there are reasona for this igndrance beyond 
what Mr Howitt thinfca of. We sliaH say what occurs 
to us on the subject after quoting what will generally 
bo fhlt as an interesting rontraRt—Mr Howitt's conrer- 
satloh With a poor elderiy working-man, whom he fhll in 
with on a Sunday forenoon, while walking froin Ayr to 
tiiU Bums scenery on Duonsidc. Our author having 
made on Inquiry as to which of two ways led to Burns's 
monument, the face of his leliow-stmller kindled '^ith an 
instant animation, ‘"lam going part of the wav, sir," 
he said, " and will be poud to show it yyni.” 1 beg>;ed 
him not to put himself at all <rat of his way. “ bli,” 
said he, " I am going to look at my potato plot, whieh 
lies out here.” We fell into conversation almnt Bums ■, 
the w.ay again showed a fresh branch—that was the nay 
to his potato field; but tho poor fellow gave a hesi¬ 
tating look; ho could not find in his luNirt to gise up 
talking about Burns, and begged that I n ufild do him 
the honour to allow him to walk on with me. “ But 
your potatoes, my friend?" “ Oh, they'll tnk no hiiMii, 
sirs the weather’s very growing weather. One feels a 
natural curiosity to see how they thrive, but that will 
do next Sunday, if you would allow me to go on with 
you?” 

‘ I assured him that nothing would give me greater 

{ ileasnre. 1 only feared that I might keep him out too 
ong, for I must see all about Burns’s birthplace, Kirk 
Alloway, the Brig of Boon, the monument, and cv( ry- 
thlng of tho kind. It W'ns now about noon, and mast 
bo his dinner hour. He said “ No; he never had dinner 
on a Sunday; for yoarr he had aeeustoraed himself to 
only two meals on that day, because lie earned iiothnig 
on it, and had ten children I But he gciierully took a 
walk ont into the country, and got a good mouthful of 
fireth air, and that did him a deal of good.” 

• 1 looked more closely at my new companion, lie 
was apparently sixty, and looked like a man accustomed 
to dine on air. lie was of a slight and grasshopper 
build i his face was thin lunl pale; Iur hair gn//ied, 
yet tliore was an inteliigenec in his large gray eyes, but 
It was a sad intelligence—one which lud long kept fel¬ 
lowship with patience and suffering. Ills grav coat, 
and hat Well worn, and his clean but coarse shlrt-eollar 
turned down over a narrow band of a blue cotton 
neckwebief, with its long ends dangling over bis waist¬ 
coat, dl denoted a poor, bnt a eareful and superior man. 

I cannot tell what a fueling of sympathy came over me, 
how my heart warmed towards the poor fellow. We 
w 6 nt on, Oay groups oi people mot us, and siH-med to 
cast looks of wonder at the stranger and his poor asso¬ 
ciate; but I asked myself whether, If we could know, as 
God knows, the hearts and merits of every individual 
of those well-dressdd and laughing walkers, we should 
find gmongst them one so heroic as to renounce his 
Sunday dinner, as a perpetual practice, because he 
“earned nothing on tliat day,.and had ten ciuldren.” 
Was Uierii a man or a Woman, amongst theii who, if 
they know tibia herors man, as 1 now knew would 
not desire io give him, for that one day at tolJt, a good 
dinner, and aa much measuro aa they uouMy t 
“ Mv friend,” sgid I, " 1 few Jfou haw aad mote thou 
your shttre of hardship in this life ?JJ/^ 

“ Ka^,” he replied, he could'.iOf say that. He had' 
Imd to work hard, but what pomr man had not? But 
he bod had many comforts; mid the greateat comfort 
in life had been, that all hit children bad taken good 
wayaj “ }f I don't except,” and the old mao flighad, 
“OOS htdarho ha^ gone for a soldier; and T think }ta 


Uttle dingratefol iliat be hM nmrw wftttea to di tliUft 
he Went, three yefoe ago. tk| 1 aedt |b|t he >it aUrit 
and well lu Jamaica. X oanfiei Dut.ihigk thmt rathkt* 
ungrateful,” he added; " but of Rdmli itormd poemst 
there’a none, to my thinking, that cornea W wS 
—* Man was made to mourn.'" “ 

‘I could not help again gianctng at tile iUn 
figure which went as Kifuy at my side tt if It drwc a 
ghost, and could not wonder that Bums was ihe idqt 
pf tlio poor throughout Scotland, and that the Sunday 
wanderer of biseiative place had citing to fondly toHbo 
Boutlibru visitor of the some sacred spot " 

“ Can you explain to me,” I asked, “ what it it that 
makes Borns such a favourite with you all hi Scotiaiid ? 
Other poets you have, and great ones. Out of the same 
class, too, you had Hogg, but 1 do not pweeive tlio same 
instant fliish, as it were, ef an electric feeling when any 
name is named but that of Bums.” 

“ 1 can tell,” siUd he, “ wiiy it is. It is because he 
had the heart of a man in him. He was all heart anq 
ail man'; and there’s nothing, at least in a poor man’s 
experience, either hitter or sweet, whicli can happen to 
linn, hut a line of Burns springs into his mouth, and 
gives liim courage and comfort if he needs it. It is tike 
a second Bible.” 

‘1 was struck with the admirable criticism of the 
poor artisan. Whut acuteness of genius is like tho 
acuteness of a sharp experience after uU?’ 

With one remark on Mr Howitt's friend, that he 
was but 1 ^ type of a w hole genus of toiling, self-denying 
poor in our land—too ufUm laughed at as ovcr-cantious 
and frugal, when they are only just and independent— 
we pass on to i sy that one cause of the difference be¬ 
tween Marlowe and Ayr may Ik‘ in what Mr Howitt 
hiinsUf uncoiibciouiily suggests—that sneh writings as 
those ui Sbelley Ivive not that adaptation to common 
feelings and eomnioy neccsaities and sorrows which 
helijings to tliose of Hums. Burns was, in fact, one of a 
thousand among the poets, in the fact of ins having 
writtin flit Uif ptopic. It IS not, therefore, wonderful to 
find the rcmaindtr of the thousand comparatively little 
known. ' 

Mr Howitt has been at unusual pains with the loca¬ 
lities of poor Goidsnutli, notwithstanding that Mr 
I'lior, his biographer, has gone over and descriligd 
everything most carefully, Tho Auitpm of tlie ‘De¬ 
serted Village’ is the hamlet of Liss^ near Kilkenny 
West; jet not exactly so, for the poet, to give his iiocfn 
greater currency, adopted many traits of the villages of 
Kiigland into his deseri{ff'ion of an Irish hamlet. The 
place really hud been depopulated and footed out, as 
happens with villages every day in Ireland; but the 
celebrity of the poem afterwards caused a Mr Hogan to 
re-erect it in part, including the public-house. Which is 
perha]>s the most Engltth article in the whole descrip¬ 
tion. Mr Hogan ‘ rebuilt the public-house, on the spot 
where tradition placed the Old one, with the tradildona^ 
thorn in front. He gave it the sign of “The ^olljr 
I’lgcons;” he supplied It with new copies of '"Thk 
Twelve Good Rules,” and “ The RoYal Game of CNxiH;" 
lie went even to the length of the ludictipist In blt/Bsiid 
for an accurate ^hc-suHile of the genuine house->-«iid 

nmkon tsa-oaps, wfsdx kmt i» shew. 

Banged o'er the chlnuie;, gUeteaSd In a NW.” _ 

These, to perpetuate them, wore fast Ittibbd^ in thj; 
mortar; bnt in vain. VeJic-hnnters knocked liwm oui^ 
fictitious as they were, and carried thegi off os geauine. 
The very Sign did not escape this rriio mania, Jt la no 
longer io be seen: nor, 1 suppose, wore a nCnr jto* to be 
set tp, would it long remain. The new Timhre flood 


set tp, would it long remain. The new 1 
Rules,” and new “ Royal Game iff flpose.” have gui^e 
the same way; and there is no quesnon thkt a brave 
trade In loch thipgs might bo oarM what 

Goldsmith calls “the large fomily of fooB.^Jg a sujp^ 
were kept here. The vMy toon; befiUe uie door nas 
been cut down piecemeal, odmed off to quarters 
of the world.' The 'faeuie lesvimllp dwM foe proto- 
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di»Fn- The teraiahed clock clicking bo- 


vhMe >n t&e;^ ? Not tiietti, but in many an old- 
fMbfomd budot of Enpufid. Ilie mud-fluor, the dirty 
valla, the amell of whisky, these are what meet you. 
Ton look for the “ tiarlour aillendoura,” and on your lefh 
hand therb js, ibr a wonder, a aeparatcA'oom; but it is, 
as usual, filled with the candles, the herrings, the bread 
of the Irish alehouse; and the wlusky is doled out over 
the snspicloiia counter, Instead of the nut-brown ale 
being brought in the generous* foaming cup to tiiu 
bright dean fireside by the neat and blooming maid.’ 

.Alter some remarks on tlie dlsU eoutmued pr<i( tice of 
depopulation, Mr Howitt thus prow eds — ‘ Uii kr all 
these drrumsiances. Auburn or Lis^oy, wlneh you will, 
trill always bo visit^ with enthiwiasra by the genuine 
fovors of purest poetry and of kindly liuinaAtv. Tlie 
viritor will not find all there that he natuially looks lor. 
He will not find the country very beautiful, or the mill, 
Uie alehouse, as rural and pieturisque.as he 
mW Wish: but he w ill find the very ground on w hith 
TOlver Qohisniith ran in tUo happy days of Ins boj hood, 
the ruins of the house in which that model of a \ ill.ige 
pvescher—simple, pious, and warm-hearted, justly, in¬ 
deed, dwr to all the country—hve<l, the fithcr ot the 
jMict; the ruins of the houst' in wliuli the poet liinisulf 
spent a happy childhood, eherishiiig under siu h n p irerit 
one of the noblest stunts whuh ever glowed for truth 
and hninaillty — fearing no ridicule, contratting no 
worldimess; never abating, apite of harsh eviH-nence 
and repeated imposition, one thiob of pity or of gene¬ 
rous sympathy for*tho wretihtd. . . . 1 virv tiKiim- 
stnnee eonneeted with the “ 1 )eserls*d Villace ’ of sm h a 
m.in will always lie deeply interesting to the v isitoa of 
the spot, and we must, for that reason, notu e one or tv o 
facts of ttie kind Ixtore quitting lassoy. Mr liist, an 
Irish clergyman, met by Air Davit, s in liis travels in the 
Dnjted btatea, said, “The natiTe of the aihoolniaatcr 
Was Paddy Ituins. I reroembtr him wdl. He was in¬ 
deed a wan seven to view. A woman talkd Waisty 
('ruse kept tlie aklionse. I have often been in the I 
house. The hawthorn biisii was remarkably laige, and | 
stood opposite the hnuse. 1 was ouue riding with llrady, 
titular bishop of Ardsgh, when lie observed to me - 
‘ Ma fqy. Best, this huge overgrown bush is niiglitily 
in the way I will order it toiie cut down!’ ‘ What, 
sir I’ said 1, ‘srut down Ooldsniith’a hawthorn Imsh, that 
supplies so beautiftil an image in tlie Deserted Vili.igt!’ 

' Ala foyl’ exclaimed the bishop, *is that the haw thorn 
bush? Then ever let it be sacred from the edge of the 
SXA and rvril to hup that would cut from it .i brinih !’” 

* Ih other places the schoolmaster is called, not I’adily 
Buns, but Thomas Byrne, evidentlysthe same iHTsun. 
Ho been educated for school teaching, but had gone 
kito tho army, and serving in Spam during the reign 
Of Qtibati Atttl^ became quartermaster of the regiment. 
On this isrittni if peace he took up his original calling. 
ITe it reptusented to be well qualified to teach; little 
more than wnting, reading, and arithmetic wite wanted, 
but he coifid truriate extemporaneously Virgil’s Ec¬ 
logues inTo Irish verse In considerable elcganci'. But his 
gi^d aCcotn^shment was the narration of his adven¬ 
tures, wblok thto oommohly wtAclsed in the alehouse, 
at ttn safifb time thtrtt when not in a particatar humour 
tai teaghlfifi; he wMld edify his boys in the school with 
bha ^ atoriea. Attiimgst his raoft eager listeners 
was Irho wag to much eicclted by what he heard, 
(hat his friends used to ascribe bis osm love of rambling 
to this cause, ipie ■Ohoolmaater was, in faci the very 
map to tii» imagination In thij^oung poet «Ho 
alas ecoett^ in his nabits, of a romantic turd, wrote 
?detfy« VNlg iri^>vbrte& in »b fairv stiperstitions of tlio 
s^ ^ conunen In Irehmd, be- 


' A poor wmntn named Oatilerine Geraghty iru ■up- 

posed todw 

' ——'*Y<m wlaowWI.sotItsryttitog, 

That feoUr beifds batlda the plsidiy spring i 

Pba, wratonsd uiStroh, prraSed la age for bmd, 

la strip th« brook with auntUag etasSas •prsad.’* 

The brookmnd ditdies bear where her ckbin stood still 
fUrnish cresses, and several Of bet desbendants reside in 
the neighbaughood. The school-house is still pointed 
out 1 but it is unfortunate for its identity that ifo school- 
liause was built then, school being taught in the mas¬ 
ter’s cottage. Thire is more evidence in nature of tho 
poet's recidhng the place of his boyhood as he wrote his 
poem. The waters and marshy lands, in more than one 
direction, gave him acquaintance srith tlm singular 
bird whuh he has introduced wil^ SUoh effect, as an 
image of desolation— ^ 

•“ Alnng thy gliidrs, a snfftniy gnmt, 

llio hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest '* 

Little rhaim afLlssoyJias at the present moment, in- 
dependtiit of association with Uliver Goldsmith, with 
him and gLiiins it possesses ono that grows upon you 
stiic iiiorL V oil trace the scenes made prominent in his 
poem, and we leave it with regict.’ 

Amidst the sentiments scattered through this book 
are man> m which we cannot symiiathise. Some, how¬ 
ever, are noble and beautiful—as, for example, the fol¬ 
low mg, w hu h ou urs after a quotation from * 'I'liomson’s 
Season, ’—‘It is tlie grand defect of our sjBtoms of 
ediK.ition, for luh and for poor, but pre-C'minently for 
the fumu r, that it is not taught that no man can live 
innocently who lives only for his own enjoyment; that 
to live iiunly to enjoy ourselves is tlie highest treason 
against God ami man, that God does not live merriy 
foi liimscir, his eternal exmeiice is one constant work 
(>1 bciaticcncL, and that it is tlie social duty of every 
lational being to live like God his Oieator, for tile good 
of otliL'ra AVerc tins law of duty (aught faithful^ in 
nil our seliools, with all its respoiisibihties, the pcnallies 
of its iiceki t, the miftuble deligfft of its due discharge, 
tlieie would be no longer se^en tliat moral monster, the 
ni in or wumsn who lives alone for tho mere purpose of 
selfish enjoj .iient. lliat host of gay and idle e'rcaturos 
who pass through life only to glitter in the circles of 
fashion , to sec k adnuratinii for personal attractions and 
accomplishments—for dressing, playing, dancing, or 
riding -whose life is but the hfe of a butterfly, when 
It should lie the life of a man, would speedily disperse, 
and be no more seen. Hint life would be shrunk from 
as a thing odious and criminal, because useless, when 
foi ulties, wealth, and fame are put into their hands, 
and a woild is laid before them in wliiuli men are to be 
savcsl and exalted, niisciy. crime, sliame, despair, and 
death pn.vented: and all ilie hopes an I capacities for 
good in the liumiin soul are to be made easy to the 
multitude. To live for these objects is to be a hero or 
a heroine, and any man or wum/in may be that; to live 
throngl) this world of opportunities given but once, and 
to iiegkA them, is the must fearful mte that can 
a creature of eternal responsibilities.* 

Air Howitt indulges in some fierce outbursts agalnit 
critics—he had better let these gentlemen alone, wter 
all, a crihc is but a literary man in a certain position, 
or undenahing a certain duty. The general indnee- 
meuts fof bis doing this duty conscienttottsly, aiid tb 
the best If his judgment and power, are aa great ak 
these are\ any otlier department fifUteratdre. If ho 
fails in mar^ instances, do not men fail in other tasks dS 
well ? Vur aqtiior is often misled, too, by whitl; j 

to us as singuSl^tqjudices. iAir exant^e, he ndiS 
at universal Eiiglaflikfiir not endowing tho jejmendarlts 
of Shakspearo’s slster^AlasI hqvr inatijr dfttics More 
pressing and practical has Englatuf fidted ihl How 
vain, Uien, the denunciations on suqli a sul^ectl 
In the article on Wordsworti)> iff Howitt gives a 
view of that gentleman's poetty, whidh wiU startle 
many of his young worslu|ipcri. ' It is,’ ^isys our 
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author, ‘fiii^^l^oeto Qoakeriam. Ha taw^aator], 
belioTM ibStM h*,**cent«i dowa,” as ho caQs 
hjs 04m taiadi «nd puts to rest aU his natural £^ties> 
and thduflits,' ha will receire the impulses and 
ti^af Iliviiie Spirit. He is not to seek, to stoire, 
to-dW}4^ hut to be passive and receive. This is pfe- 
ofadp: the great doctrine of Wprdswvrth aa it-regards 
peatiT; He Mieves tiic Divine Spirit which Ms the 
imherse to have so moulded ail the fmms of vhdble 
nature, as to make them to us perpetuar monitors and 
iaatructors.’ Thus in the poem, ‘ The Tables Turned,’ 
tois doctrine is announued. ‘ The poet oalle his friend 
from his books, as full of toil and frouble, adding— 

“ And hark! hnw blUho the throstle einga! 

He, toe, is no mean preaober: 

Come fotth Into the light of things, 
liet nature be rout teacher. 

She has a world oft cAy wealth , 

Our minde and hoorts to bless— « 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by Iiealth, 

Jrath breathediiy cheerfulness. 


One Impulse from a rcrdal wtxid 

May teach you more of mu>, 

l>f monil evil and of good, ^ 

Than all the sages oun. 

Sweet Is the loro which nature brings; 

. Our meddling iutelleot 

Misshapes tbs foeauteuiis forma of tliing;|,: 

We murder to dissect. 

Bneugfa of science and of art; 

Close up their barren leaves; 

Come forth, end bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives." 

‘IS^ordgworth tolls us that to this practice of quitting 
men, books, and theories, and seeking communion with 
nature, he owes 

--•* A gift 

Of asjiect most siihlimo: that bK'ssed nioed 
In which the burden of the mystery. 

In which the heavy nnd the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is Uglitoncd 1 t^at serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood. 

Almost suspended, wo arc laid oelgep 
In body, and becomo a living soul. 

While with an oyo mailc quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and tUo deep power of Joy, 

We see into the life of things." 

‘ %!$ is perfect Quakerism -, the grand demand of 
which is, that you shall put down “ this meddling intel¬ 
lect, wJiiclt misshapes the beauteous forms of things;” 
abalt ky nt rest the outions aod motions of your own 
minds, and tubdue tlio impatience of the body, till, us 
Wordsworth has most clearly stated it— 

— *> The breath of this corporeal frame, 

And oven the motion of our human blood, 

AlmoRt aaBpended, wo are laid asleep 
In bDdfp aokd become a living auul."' 

.There is much more to this purpose—the passage is 
altogether a remarkable one. ‘ The poet and the 
Friend agree,’ we are told, ‘ tiiat there is a power seated 
in the-human soul superior to the understanding, supe¬ 
rior Mo the reasontog faculty, tiie sure test of truth, to 
whidh every m*n rtay confidently appeal in all cases, 
for it la the voice of Uod himself. With thetooet and 
the Friends the result of this divine philasotoiy is the 
same—toe jmwri perfect patience, the mostpioiy con¬ 
fidence in ttoevep-proseot Divinity ; connects with no 
forms, no creeds, m particular conditious^meni not 
confined hy, act approachable «»iy in. umitaa and 
rimrehes, but free at. hia own windy^Sundless aa hia 
own seas, niUverari aa his own jy<5hine over aU hia 
varied la^s and people; whis|;5Mg peaoe in thnkinriy* 
. forest, courage gn toe teas, adoiutiim on toe mountidnv 
topi, hope under the burning tropics and the Mitering 
lash of the savage white , man,-joy in the dungeon, ana 
gloiT on tlie deathbed.’ ,, .. .. 

lf;|r^ is to be learnt ip this wajr> what it<toc-tue 


of toe inductive |tofi<>iophy'!p^iWe>^4||tt|iec^>]!t^i'itMwr,* 
toot the. truth rfbeling, 

by toe voUrlee of this syitam, toUtdiepon 

that point it ii.but a dream. ,, i. , 

----- ■ ■’ .r '■■■ :". 

WAITING FOR A ' 

Bt AK imaUASfi , , , ; - .: 

InLEKBSs, they aay, is the parent,.of a)i ev^,.''‘If.toc! 
"proverb bo a tigie one—and few, I think, wlU heidia-' 
posed to doubt it—there is then a safflrien, reason why | 
this green isle of ours should be one o^ the most 
vicious countries in the world; for certainly in no otoer 
under tlie sun are so Ihany genuine itUen to bo found,- 
young men especially. Living on torir ‘eapectanolcs,’ 
they go ou from day tS day—from boyhood to youth, 
and from youth tq manhood—existing, nobody knows _ 
how, and looking forward to, nobody can teU what. In' 
other kn js, parents educate and bring up their children 
with some definite pursuit in view. Here, it ie diSbrent. 
Fathers and mothers trust to uliance, as though it were 
Hie surest possible source of provision for their &nii- 
lies. ' One m.qn depends upon his own interest, another 
upon that of his wife. One has a twenty-first cousin 
deputy something or other in a goveniment office. A 
second is eonneeted by marriage with a lord (pet^le iu 
Ireland Ij^iiuk a lord can do anything and everythiug), 

A third was a sclioulfellow of the lord chancellor, ot a 
college companion of tlie attorney-general. A fuurtii 
served in the militia. A fifth gave the casting vote at 
a contested election: and tlie great-gAndfather of a 
sixth did sometliiug wonderful a Irj^dred years ago. ■ 

Tims eanli and all have, or imagine they have, a cor- 
tiunty of one at leaA of their oflspring being provided 
fui*; and tlins tlicy bring them up in idleness, having 
givgn them an education, to get on hereafter aa they - 
best may—upon their * e.xpectations.’ Tlie consequence 
is, that idlers are to bd found wherever you go. . Tliere 
is no circle without them—no family, from the peasant's 
to too peer's, but can reckon one or more of H^m 
amongst its members or connexions. 

Tliese idlers are of various grades, according to toeir, 
different degrees of respectability, or perhaps 1 shoidd 
rather say ainxirding to tlie rank of life in which each 
is born and moves. Sopie look forward to onb riling, 
some to another. There is no situation m the empire, 
from the treasury to a tide-waitership, but has at least 
a liundrcd pair of expectant eyes watching eag^y for 
a vacancy. The grand object, however, is a cpmmisfilon! 
in the army—that is the great end and objaisi iOif:,aai..< 
Irishman’s ambition. It is really astopUMuMltow nu* 
merouB are these would-be heroes { iu»d I vatfly briieve 
that if but one-hnlf the youth of lrelianil.ri)tb«iM ait tola ’ 
moment wasting their time and talentd la thq itiipi!^!'* 
fltaUe pursuit of ‘waiting fbr comraiarib^’firMrif 
once to obtain the thing toey seek, an anUjf‘.wo^ bfCf 
created, i# officers alone, sufiloieot tg torry congU^li',, 
throughout the world. 1 know not whether i^be oSTgig 
to the martiri spirit of her sons, or tlie HagtM lOjf. adiiai' 
ration bestowed up<ai lyd-cofik by W dahgli|;toi;a,'kat it 
is an undeniable fact, that the toing I ^eaii of^ia a 
perfect passion in Irriand, and toaVtot, film 
what it may, a| least a moiety' df 
yo&g men set the first wkhes' Olt 
entering the army. 

You go to a dinner-party w 
looyng, weil-drelied, gentlMsaBly-fMM^t i^^^ 
everybody, and is up to everything la.fX.ribff'^to(tt toe' 

j turf to too dnwing-rooffi, from . 

{his oonversatbn rongto. Wito'm<XBfito-fki|d‘i^^ 













of oaieii «n4 a]^.|raa; INt Jw»)inymi^y floq«sinted— 
Doth^U'too t«K>Um—^ 

neret'^»<iflg|)e’iifionM)nt Mt a Ion. Toa wooder who 
ttiio ’’ Admirable Cdchton'indy be, of what his calling, 
and yon aA the qaedjon. In ninety casee of every 
hundred, you are told—* A big^siy leepectabie young 
man—wfdiing for a coramsisiou!' 

Wdl, you tnm from hUn'to your neighbour on the 
Mt^a pde, d^hicatedooking student; who has evidently 
‘WaAed the midnight oil’ to some pu)l|)ose. He dis- 
counies etoqubntly upon the beauties of the classic poets, 
has been a successful digger amongst Greek roots, and 
written the last prize essay. Your admiration has a 
shade of pity as you look at his attenuated form, and 
listto to his short dry cough. .AVIio, and what is he ? 
An enibryo lord chancellor jierhaps? or at all events 
a deep*readiug college man, looking forward to the 
honours of a senior fellowsiiip ? By no means—^you arc 
quite mistaken. Despite his weakly frame %nd con¬ 
sumptive look, ‘ ills voice is still for war; ’ he is— 

’ waiting for a commission! ’ 

Slightly disappointed, you leave the dinner-table, 

1 and twiakc yourself to tlie drawing-room. Seated upon 
a sofa, in an attitude of studied gracefulness, is a 
middle-.aged gentleman, dressed in the pink of ftmhioii, 
and who is reputed the best woltzer in the county. At 
present he is delighting a bevy of young ladicsaviUi Ids 
Chat. Surely lie is a nobleman, or great landed pro- 
jirietor at the least? Quite a mistake j you don’t know 
' Ireland ! He is a younger son, wlio never did anything 
. useful all Ids Ine; he lives witii his brottier, and is in 
' debt to everybody, si’er twenty years lie has been— 

* waiting for a commission! ’ ^ 

You go to the theatre with a friend, and lie iiitrp- 
j duces you to a talented-looking personage, with a broad 
j forehead and a bright eye, who dilates witli all fhe 

I critic’s art upon the play and the^performers, and who, 

1 if your taste liappen to lie in that direetioii, quite fas¬ 
cinates you by the happiness of his illnstratioiis luid the 
' classic purity of his ideas. You wonder who the gifred 
' one can be—whether a distinguished reviewer, a dra¬ 
matist, or something still higher in the literary world; 
and on your way homo you make the inquiry of your 
friend. The answer is given, and astounds you— ‘ A 
fellow witii capital interest—“waiting for a commis¬ 
sion!”’ 

And BO on to the end of the chapter. You can go 
into no society without meeting at least one specimen 
of the class; and 1 defy any one who has lived amongst 
Mshnien to say that he is not acquainted with a score 
of expectant youths—‘■waiting for commissions!’ 

-This same fatal passion of waiting—p{ forsaking the 
sabstoace for the shadow, and pursuing an ignis fatuus 
• instead of keeping the eye fixed t^on a steady beacon- 
' lighW^asheen the ruin,of many a fine, gifred youth, 

' sti^ ^ left many a broken-hearted man, who might 
et^ hif^' been an honour to bis name and country, to 
SMnd the remnant of his life in vain repiniqgs for his 
"nnsSpent yduth, and to weep, when regret is useless, 

, ftw wportiBiities neglected, and talents misapplied. 

It iS' herd, osrtitialy, to put gray heads upon young 
i'ahoidderd.'Or'to penuado lighUhearted, unthinking 
<yraith to iseap wisdom from the counsels and exiierience 
of advanced in years; but, even making full 

' aBuitoaos^thii, is it not a pitiable thing that, for 
^nmt^gtte.gw^tton, and utterly disregarding tfie 
thotnundS and tent of thouMnds of examples proving 
tile fatal fplljr of such a oourse, young men mU go on 
r.pifrwiii^ w same mfadaading path with a degree of 
, ^ btMtitgicy end mond hliudnets which seems inoompft- 
j'benslWef.' 

\ 1. ^bbiB<BBiiii(ms,’aad fete muiy other things, 

«i they ore.. FnerastiaotioB, the 

'i ,, ,---^- 

proverb says, is:th<a‘thief ef timef—it might be added, 
and tile qprsenf Ititiand, Putting oT until to-morrow 
tliat which might be done to-dty, and seldom looking 
forward to the day after, w« goon ‘waiting’—always 
‘waiting,’and never ‘doing’—in the hope that‘some¬ 
thing may turn up’ ftir os In the long-rpn; and so we 
get through life. Tboto amongst us who are not 
comrolssioii-seekmrs, we seekers for something else $ but 
in all cases, a^east in all caseiwhere ‘expectations* are 
, indulged in, the spirit is the same. And a palti'y, piti¬ 
ful spirit it is, even make thO' best we con of ft. The 
true manly spirit issone of self-dependence—uo tmsthig { 
to patronage, no cringing for favonra, no servile bending 
of the knee to sue to a ‘dog in office’ for a boon; but a 
strong and honest deterniinatioa to push on our fortunes 
with cur own talents and our own hands, and bravely to 
figlit our own battle witii tiie world ‘without fear and 
without repniiftli.’ Ttiis ft tjfe spirit which has led our 
best anif bravest to their fame, and which is still ready 
to lead others, if tliey would but follow it 

It is not by ‘j;raitiiig’ that fortnno can be wooed or 
distinction won. It is nbt by lingering on from day to 
day, and from year to year, enduring the corroding 
giiseries of that ‘ liope deferred which mnketh the heart 
sick,’ anil wasting our prime of life in grasping at a 
phantom, until liope itself at last deserts us, and leaves 
us, ill the bitterness of our ruined prospects, to lament 
the evil fuifline wliiuh, by an effort, we might huve 
ch.anged to good. We must lay our shoulders to the 
wlieel, and work ‘ITp and be doing!’ should be our 
motto, in whatever riuik of life our lot is cast 

If expectations from the army are usually visionary, 
those from the civil service are no better. Even if 
successful, what lias tlie employe but a clerkship in a 
govcrnmrnt ofilcu, at a salary of eighty pounds per an¬ 
num, or an appointment in Mmc of the colonics, where, 
if lie escape cliolcra and yellow fever, he is sure of a litis 
of licaltiiless discomfort? If less fortunate in drawing a 
prize, perhaps the youtti is made an excise officer or a 
tide-waitef. Trust me, my young friends and fellow- 
countrymen, that until you get but of tliis habit of 
‘ waiting,’ Ireland w'ill never lie as she ought to be, nor 
her sons wliat they might be. You have energy enough, 
if properly applied—you have talents seconil to the 
cliildren of no other land on cartli—you have bold hearts 
and ready liands, if you would but use them. Why, 
then, should you waste your youth, your best gifts, and 
oftentimes your bappiuess itself, in ‘waiting’ for paltry 
chances, when you liave within your own grasp the 
power to command the bright reality? 

Many fields are open to you where your energies 
would have fair-piny. You may be told that every pro¬ 
fession is ovcrstm'ked. Believe it not; you have the 
same prospect of pushing 3'our way to fame as any of 
your neighbours. ‘The will to do, the soul to dare,’ are 
oil that is required. Patience, perseverance, and deter¬ 
mination, can achieve everything. Instead of ‘ wuting ’ 

—act If circunistanees are a^^ainst your entering one 
of the professions, then take a trade. let no false pilde 
deter j'oii Set at nouglit the sneers of those who tii||d 
you it is not ‘respectable;’ a man by his own conduct 
can make any situation respectable; bread earned In 
lionesty is earned in honour; and he who labours for his 
daily food, preserving his integrity the while, has a bet¬ 
ter right % hold his head erect among his fellow-men 
—ay, a falbetter right—than the proudqst In the land 
wlio lead Aife of indolence and sloth. Whatever your 
rank in liJn may be, make choice eof your* path ao- 
corffinglw ffd‘wait’ for nothing and for nobody. Bely 
upon yotf scU|\nd upon yourself only. Have the meattS 
of existence hands—go to work Cri&iiead 

and heart; and de^td upon it, that howevmr adverse 
circumstances may you tar A' time,' jfpu will 

surely in the end come off a conquetnr. 

Xi^ around Von at the ‘woUeft.* W%«t b most 
commonly their lot? After Ungeriito. on from day to 
day and year to year ‘expecting,’ rwkteiBsly squander¬ 
ing toe beet gifts that Heaveaum: bestow on man, oii^ 
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liTirift the wbUe. tt^hody con tell bow, the 7 end |a in- 
gloriouB of idlenen, wicared for by a Wild to 

which, from their infancy upwards, tiiey have Men ohly 
en inojunhntuce.* 

VITAI, STATISTICS OP EDUTBUEQH. 

ly our populous cities us now eonstituted, in order that 
the conmiunity at large may enjoy anything like an 
average lease of healthy cxistenue, lifwmust be to a 
certain degree an art. When human beings live' 
scattered over the country, fresh (ur, ventilation, and 
oat>of>door exerdses come as matters of course, with 
mauy other natural advantages; but when they arc 
huddled together in narrow, close, and dark streets and 
alleys—when their labours coniine them to ill-aired 
spartnients, and expose them to noxious fames and 
vapours, the case is then, very mwh altered, and tlio 
essential requisites of a hl'altiiy existence must then lie 
sought for and procured by scieytiiic foresight. Nothing 
perhaps will tend more to impress tlijse troths on the 
public than accurate statistical details. Until of late 
years, however, these have not been very av.ailable f(jr 
tins purpose; but now that tlic subject lias been taken 
up by government, tlie ICoglish bills of mortality hav^ 
thrown much light on tlie sanitary state of tlie o.ountry. j 
An interesting report, by Dr Stark of Pdinburglu-f co- ! 
.ables us to draw a comparison between tt'e vital sta¬ 
tistics of the two portions of the kingdom iiorlli and 
south of the Tweed, while at tlie same time the report 
affords some higlily important facts bearing on the 
subject of the. healtii of large towns in gctier.d. 

The city of Edinburgh ns to situation ]>rcsents many 
local advantages. It is built on three hills or elevated 
ridges, and is thus ex|)osed to complete ventilation even 
by the sliglitcst breesc that blows; the sloping n.iture 
of the ground on all sides permits of ready drainage; 
and its proximity to the sea imsures u genendiy mild 
and soft air. It has comiiaratively few nianiifactories, 
and thus its atmosphere is less clouded or vitiated with 
smoky vapours tiian^iany of the luannfaoturing towns 
of the empire. However low its former fame for i-leaii- 
liness, it now possesses an excaillent police, v.hu keep 
its streets in a ckanly condition. The hoiiKes and ge¬ 
neral accommodation of tlie higher and middle cla.s.,eB 
arc of the best description, thougb those of tlie lower, 
and especially of the very lowest, are far from being 
so, and arc often of the must wretched kind. Tlie supply 
of water, though at one time plenteous, is nut now ade¬ 
quate to the increased extent of the city, luid is espe¬ 
cially deficient as regards the lower classes, and tlie 
healthy ablution of the narrower streets and alleys. 

Tim population of Edinburgh, which at tin* com¬ 
mencement of the present eeiitnry was computed at 
sixty-nine thousand, had in thirty years doubled, being, 
according to the census of 18.'U, one hundreil and tliirty- 
uine Uiousand; ibr the next ten years the increase was 
so exceedingly small, as to be in 1841 only one hun¬ 
dred and forty thousand, or nearly stationary. The 
great increase of population between the years 18U0 
and 1831 is to be accounted for from tlie immigration of 
strangers from other parts, and particularly to the 
great influx of the lower Iritli.' The presence of 4hcse 
latter has to a considerable degree influenced the habits 
of the lower populatiou, and otibeted the gmicral vital 
statisties of tlie community. . h 

One obvious means of asue(taining the ofemparative 
salubrity of a towj^or district, is to take th^ umber of 
Iiersons living iu it who have attained tliafbge of sixty 
years and upwards. On consultingreWns, we 

O' The above STtlole Is, as it‘piiiii|n;hKf?^i written by a native 
.of Inland, who has given eome ^mRooration to the aoclKt fcB- 
tuTss of hie country, attiiotigb npt nwntlouing what we oonet^ci 
t0 bo tbs root of Irish Idlsnsat-^s aobsp|iy owldllng by Sngiiuid, 
dcaip*>y evsldaWe in ths existing ooooezion of tbs two oquntrtes— 
DO says enough to corroborate ths view lately adopted by ne »- 
speotlng Irish aWsirs.— Hu. a E.J. 

||ldlnlwrgb3tedioalJciiua«l,]ainiaryld47s 


accordingly find that, taking thd'whple of*Bng%ld {md 
Wales, there are in Uvptjr thdunuvtt living'per|(mg 71 
who arc upwards of six^t In Soot^gid, 69, in 

Bristol 69, in Edinburgh oauaty' l^'in tinelflliy 02, 
whereas in London there are 60, In Birtnint|^am 30, in 
Manchester 47, in Glasgow 42, end id Liverpool 80. In 
all manufacturing towns there existw a greater propor¬ 
tion oTchildren and of adults than in a Bon'innnnfaC'- 
turing town—of children, because die parties marry 
early ; of aduite, because the neighbouring rural dU- 
tricts are parddly drained to bupply tite demand {(k 
labourers; and in an increasing popuLatlos there ia ffU- 
queutly an excess of persons between the ages'of iffteen 
and sixty. As a general rnle, rural -districts exhihit 
the largest proportion of children and the greatest pro¬ 
portion of aged, because the causes of mortality among 
children are less than iq towns: more children are tlicro- 
fore reared, and mure attain an advanced age. 

But a more accurate phui of asccrtainirig'from popu- 
liitiuu returns alone the comparative tiealthiness of a 
town ortcountry, is to strike oil' altogether from the 
c.xistiiig population the cliildrcn below fifteen "years, and 
ascertain tlie proportions wliich tlmse alxive sixly bear 
to tlie whole., pupubitiun above flftecn years of age. 
Wlieii this is done, we lino Itiat in every thousand of 
the population above fiftwu, tlie.ro arc in England Ri.d 
Wales 122 above sixty, in Hcotlaiid 116, in Bristol 99, 
in Edinimrgli county 9.3, in the city 92, in Tlmdon 87, 
in Birniinghani 78, in Manchester 72, in Glasgow 62, 
in Liveijnool 61. It tinis appears tiiat in tliesc returns 
Edinbiirgii liolds a very fevourable posilio!, ||'■ing more 
highly favoureii than a’ly town of equal -.i/e in Eng- 
kind. I)r Stalk iievt shows from .o. elab.irate table 
tlie average iinnuiil morfulity of the cilji of Edinbiirgii 
for a senes ef ycar.^. Eroin this table if appears that 
fron. till! year I "SO to ITS!), 1 fiorsou died annually 
out of every ,;i livnig, from 1790 to 17!t:i, 1 died an¬ 
nually out of every tl(j living; from ISiWi to 1809. there 
died annually 1 out of every 39 iiihabitiints; and from 
18J.0 to ISlli, 'iilv 1 out of every <10 living. The next 
decennial peilod, from 1820 to 1829, shows, iiowiver, a 
i"etrogr'idi‘ nioveiiieiH^ lla- iiiortidity increasing to 1 out 
of every .38 inlialiitaiils .iiirmidly; while tlie next tea 
years cxliiliit a niortalitv of I in every 34 living. The 
progres.sive elongation of life during the earliest of the 
above ix'riods may be attributed to the great improve¬ 
ments of the extending city, and other advances of civi¬ 
lisation. Dr titark i.s inclined to attribute the sulise- 
quent retrogression to the immigration of great num- 
liers of Iri.sh labourer^ alxmt tlie year 1819, and ttie 
consequent deterioration of tlic lowest cligis of labourers 
geiieridlv. During the period between 1830 and 1840, 
the mortality was iiierc.ased by 1300 annually, in cow- 
sequenee of tiie ]irevalenee fur some time of Asiatic 
cholera, influeiixa, and otlier epidemics. 

Aiiotiicr very im^Hirtant circumstance in the compa¬ 
rative healthiness of different loealities, is tliat regal¬ 
ing the number’ of young people, from one to ^tgen 
years, found existing in eucli. Thus we shatl And 
out of moo {icrsoiis wlto dio in Edinburgh, there sii 
under fifteen years of age 413; in London, under''-nd 
same oircumstaiices, tliere are 471; in all Englaudi Uidi 
Wales, 4^; iu Bristol, 474; in Birmiii^am, 64d'l 
Glasgow, 564; in Manchester, 564; in Liverpoed;' 5|& 
These facts exhibit in a striking light tks'siiMh^tir 
salubrity of Edinburgh as a place of residenilb m chil¬ 
dren, seeing that at all «gea under Bfteen the pihpbi'^ 
of deaths is mwh leas than in any other of the 
mentioned,, even exceeding that of Ei^nd itnfl 
which of course iuctudes the countiy dlstrt^, wh^ 
the mortality ahiong children is than' 

in towns. If, on the other band, we nice bolhpiw^ 
tive proportion of aged, or those who ‘die 
years in every lOOO deaths in d, 
flifd that in London, out of eyory' 

206 of them above sixty; in Eqlnburgti;fl<l4 i p^ls- 
tol, 198; BirmingfaBm, ISfl j. ;^aihihaiter,''l30; 
gow, 129; Liverpool, 112 . - from hbty faotd,. '&e ’|fe 
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nora^i propiAitioa may be dednoed, >bati other fhingi 
being , 040 ^ the )eaa .the nroporUon of deaths among 
cliildrea under flfteMi end the greater the proportion 
of deaths abora siftyi the greater will be the healthi- 
sess ef the fitut^on. With regard to the adult popn- 
latioD, Dr Stark ^<ts r|inark»—‘ As deaths among chil¬ 
dren are ptoporth>pally tpuch fewer in Edinburgh than 
among the other towue. 1^0 “nifht to And a propor- 
tionally greater number of deatlu among adults. This 
may'to pHUiy seem a paradoxical conclusion, but the 
sli^test reflection must satisfy erorr one that suclf 
ought to be the case. As a third more cliildren, in pro- 
mirsion to the living, survive ti»e age of fifteen years in 
Edinburgh than in Olasgow, andtme-half more survive 
that age tlian in Liverpool, it fu^ows, as a iiiitural con- 
seipenci-, that there are just so many more in Edin- 
biirgli who must die at some jmriod of life after tlieir 
fifteenth year. Kow, this is what actually twcurs; 
for ae find tliat of those between,the ages of Afleeii 
otid sLxtv, Tamdon losc-s 1 annually out of every 80 
livin'^ ISirmingham, 1 out of 73; (ilasgow, Igmt i 71; 
Kdinbureh. • out of 6.3; Liverpool, 1 out of every 61.’ 
Under tlie-c eircumstiinces, it liecoines a matter of great 
impnrlaiicc to iiseerlain wliotlier tlie increased iimr- 
taliry ailects all elasses alihe, nr is limited to llie lowest 
class of the inhsi'.Mtauts. We nceordnigly find tliat, in 
the ease of eliiulren underline year, (lie li fg host class | 
in Edinburgh loses 72 out of every 1000 dcatlus in that 
class. Tlio inercliant cla.'s at vlie rate of 127 out of tlie 
lOlHI deaths; while the artisan and lalioiiriiig eiasses 
24 1 out of every 1000 diallis at all ages.*^Tlut is 
10 say. th.it the niereliant elass loses aiiiiuiilly very 
nearly douhle the proportion of ehildren under one 
year which ihe gentry and jirofessioiial d.iss lose; 
wliilc li " arliaan and lalHiuring class lose annually 
four ‘ lei. , Die propijftion of children under one year lost 
by the iirsi ehios, and double that lost by the inercliant 
elats. When the total deaths unfier fifteen years are 
reckoned ii is seen lliat the liigliest chess out id ev#ry 
loot) deaths lose 201 ; the second class, .‘126; and the 
lowest I'l.iss. ‘li'3. Tims it is apparent tliat, vfliile 
nmniig Die iirsl. class there diesjess than i.alf tlie pro¬ 
portion of c!nidi-''ii under fifteen years, as eoinparud with 
the deaths among the third class, tlicse deatlis are more 
equally distributed u.er the fifteen yiviis of hie, and do 
not cluster arniind tlie first year i.f existence as liiey do 
in the lowest class. And this is just what niiglit be ex¬ 
pected. Of tile lowest classes, ttie strong alone survive 
the first year or years of existence; all tlie ilelieate ate 
cut btr, so tliat in eonscquence uf this, and of tiiore 
being fewer left alive, the propuftiunal number of dealJis 
dimiiiishes u 8 life advances. Uf the liiglicst class, 
again, so many more are inanid—so many delicate chil¬ 
dren get over the first year of life, that more are sjiarcd 
to die at a more advanced period of existence. As rlie 
natural consequeucc of tins inere.ascd inortaiity of the 
lowest classes during ehildhisid, they show a less pro- 
portifiDoi Ruirtality during the adult ^leriod; and tims 
arises the fact already alluded to, that in l-'iilnihurgli 
and some other towns the mortality of the adult popu¬ 
lation appears greater thiui in towns and localities less 
healthy. 

. Ampther view of the relative mortality of the different 
raakil of life may be taken by a table of deatlis abuve 
fl(teep>urs of figo. Thus, of luoo of tlie first class 
aboyp yopit of age, 481 die between the ages uf 

.|lftim lUid sucj^, leaving SI9 to be cut off at an ad- 
pei^pd of 4^ Of lOOfl of tlie second class above 
(SfMB^eani pf age, 394 die betweou tbe ages of fifteen 
jud iHpfe teaHug 406 to din at sanioni ripe age. Of 
WNF doMt, however, above fifteen year* of 
00 fewR Blta 606 di« between the ages of fifteen 
leaving only 804 to die at periods atovo 
jWW of. ag% Tbe mean age at death of thedifib- 
atated— f^rat.dasi, 47iiS yeHtf, 
dasg, yefTS; third class, fiS’BS yeatf. 

umrtallty bepy upon thg lotgest 
«<»®Pw:no to bthdr plaoes, ev*n 1)W« 


Edinburgh haO the advautaga In London, the mean 
age at death among the operative class is twenty-two 
years; in Edinhqrghi even including the paupers, it 
is nearly twetityisig. years. In London, the mean age 
at death pf the highest (d|Ms is forty-four years; in 
Edinburgh, it is forty-seven. Strange enough, liowever, 
it is from the 'poorest class that we can-select the cases 
of extremist age. Thus, of the first doss, tbougli 99 
out of the 1000 survive their eightieth year, all have 
died by the tame the hundredth year is attafued. Though 
only 59 of Uie second class survive tlmir eightieth year, 
1 of them survives the hundyediih year of existence; 
while in the tltird class, thoiuh only 36 live beyond 
their eightieth year, 2 are still living above one hundred 
years. Iii Edinburgh, us wo believe is the (^e all the 
world over, tlie married, botu males at)d feuiales, enjoy 
lunger life than the single. Titus the mean age at 
death (if tile married femates is fifty-sevdu years, of the 
single ferty-tjvo years; showing a difference in favour 
of tile iii.trried females to the extent of fifteen years: 
the difierciice in regard to males is even eighteen years! 

Of the physTeal euuscs wJiich appear to weigh so 
lieavily against the poorer classes, the following are 
the most obvious:—Aceuiiiulutiuiis of filth within and 
*ariiuiid their ilwclliiigs ; want of drainage or sewerage, 
or, wiiere sewers are present, tlieir unwliulesome state, 
fioiii tlie presence of fetid black mud closing up the 
sewers amifcesspool; chkeness and want of proper veh- 
tilar.ioii witliin tlie lioiises; crowding of families into 
the same eontined ehninlKirs; want bf proper snpply of 
water; prevailing habits of intemperance, mainly pro¬ 
duced and kept up by tlie want of all comforts at home; 
retaining tlio cori>ses of the dead iu the apartment 
occupied by tlie living. 

(If th<' effect uf ill-constructed drains and sewers iu 
iiidividiial houses on tlie holith uf the inmates. Dr Stark 
gives several very striking examples which occurred in 
tile middle ranks of life, and he strongly recommends a 
more improved system of domestic sewerage. , 

With these ahatements, whieli are in general common, 
in a greater or less degree, to all uur large towns, Edin- 
Imrgh appe.trs, on ttio whole, to stai,.! at the liead of 
the cities and towns uf the kingdom in respect to salu¬ 
brity. la p,i ei icular, it seems especially favourable to 
the health ut tlie young; and tliis is a matter of tbe 
greatest irnpurtance, considering that it is u chief seat 
of edij(»i.tioii, wliere tlie young of lioth sexes, and from 
all parts uf tlie country, resort for mental traiifing. 
With all its advantages, however, the uliove statements 
sliow how very much- tlie healtli and longevity of the 
mass of tlie people deiiend uu tlie state uf the streets 
and houses, and idl tliose arr.angcinuiits whicli come 
under tlie dciiumiimtiun of general poliixs and how much 
> et remains of jiidieioUB reform ill this department to 
render the xioorer classes as comfortable as they ought 
to be. 

PA*JtTNERS I'OB LIFE, 

BY CAmi.l.A TorCMIN.* 

The age of guine.i. annuals is at its close; and tbbae 
expensive toys, with their steel engravings and sump¬ 
tuous covers of leather, silk, or velvet, are almost 
entirely superseded by five-shilling vtdumes, bound in 
(dutli, and illnstrated by woodcuts. This is in some 
sense ni{»er of gratulalion; but not because tbe (tee 
book is, e^uuinii^ly 8 pp.king, cheaper tlian the other 
—^fer thewery reverse is the case, guinea appukl 
was a iU(M daring speculation. Tlie Ictter-preif filfi 
not costftess^jiaii from L.2U0 to L. 2 S 0 ; the eigb^h (it 
twenty drewi^>,^veraged perhaps L.16 etu^ Md tlte 
good engravings p^feaps L-30 cadh; while the 'Ending 
•lone absorbed a verp^i^ldorabta portion the eeiUiig 
pricie. For one engraving in tbe 'gouueebr/ S^r AJsino 
Watts paid L.150; and in additiim 1|0 e4 ordinaty costs, 
Mr Charles .Heath de&gyed liiNUidly file fiavefiing 

* With iUnstratleiu jisha ifft > Londoo. 
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expenses in foreiipi countries both of tuthor tn4 trtist. 
Employed by ibis gentleman for the purpose qf getUftff 
up the letteropmss and illustrations of one of those’Vo- 
lomes, Mx Leitch Ritchie and the late Mr Viefeers s^t 
scTeral months in travelling In Russia, extending their 
, wanderings beyond Moscow^. The guinea annuals,-ttiere'- 
fore, were, and such of them os et>U survive aye. cheaper 
in proportion to their cost than the flye-sbUllng an* 
anaV while they have the further merit^ improving 
the taste of the upper classes In point of art. They are 
now, however, ‘dreeing their weird’ just like other 
books. Fewer people can afford asguinea, and more 
people a crown, than formerly; and so Mr Dickens, Mrs 
Gore, Miss Tonlmin, and various others, have starbid 
up, in the inevitable nature of things, to shove their 
pr^ecesBors from their stools. 

"We do not put forward Miss Toulmio’s volume as 
Me five-shilling volume offtifo year. It has its own 
merits and defects like the rest, although-, in pure and 
high feding, and thorough iiome-hcartcdness, it can 
liave no superior; but we know our readers will look 
upon it with peculiar interest, A the production of one 
from whom they have so frequently received, in our 
own columns, both amusement and instruction. ‘T’art-, 
nqrs for Life’ is a story of the home affections, quiet— 
perhaps too quiet at first—and yet full of interest as it 
advances. It has no clap-trap, no startling effects, no 
pitfalls for the feelings; but here and tlim, notwith -1 
standing, the eyes moisten without our being aware of | 
it. tVe shall not be so rapacious ns to appropriate the | 
story of so small n boi'k; but tlje following will serve ! 
as a sjwdmon of the style and manner. It gives a lady 
author’s notion—and, in our opinion, a very just one— 
touching the accordar.ee of ages in love. 

‘ “I had hoped never to marry!” said Reginald mourn¬ 
fully. “Hop^ never to marry! Wlrat an odd spcceli! 
Never is such a solemn word! Surely you don’t wish to 
ire 0 mciancdioiy, miserable o/d bachelor ? ” 

bl am not sum that I wish to live to be old,” replied 
Reginald with bitterness. 

“Hush!—^for shan^! Life, depend upon it, iias sweets 
at every period” said Carlton; “ and for my own part, 

I have a great notion that old age is a very pleasant 
time—like the evening of tire four-and-twenty hours, a 
sort of dressing-gown and slipper period. But tlien of 
course I mean a proper, respectable, comfortable old age, 
in which a wife—perhaps twenty years one’s jtuiior— 
plajs rather a distinguished port.” 

“Then you don’t approve of early marriages?” ex¬ 
claimed Reginald, pursuing the theme, whicii seemed 
to have touched, iierhaiw jarred, uiron some heart- 
chord. 

“It is a pity for a man to marry while his liberty is 
{deaaant—tnat is what I mean.” 

“And does it never occur to you as an audacious 
thing,” replied Reginald with enijrhasis, "for a man, 
wearied as you would say with his uberty^but in reality 
surfeited with the pleasures which wear out, though tliey 
do not satisfy, tho heart—is it not an audacious thing 
for such a one to . dare to seek the affections, and ask 
the hand, of a young, inexperienced creature, with the 
bloom of her heart unmffied—to whom he cannot offer 
sympathy in return for her love, any more than a 
withered branch can send back vigorous sap . to its 
blooming neighbour: and since he cannot reflect back 
the gkrrioas hopes of youth,vif there is tif be beart- 
unioa at aUt he.must drag hec mind through the mire 
of his own expetioates, until he teach ier to^mpathise 
with Ana, pluck lirom her at once the v^ flower of 

S outh, instead of suffering it to fail a»Mp4*ew*l>y loM, 
ttle missed or r^rded: rob her 
“You're in love!" Interrup ted ^ trnr Carlton, push¬ 
ing back his cfahir, and hidf sMSug from it. “ UegiaM 
Hamilton, you ate in love I—«ad, puppy as perh^ you 
think me, I con respect, wonder a1^ uin(»t admire deep 
forcings, th^h such 1 may never mcperi^ioe."’ 

. With thie speclmeu we oommead the bo^ to .the 
ftmmraUte conaideraUon of ‘the (^utle and the good.’ 


jopm aajcjkj}. 

Bread made of wheat flour, when .tAtti out of the oven, 
is unprepsxod for the stomaoh. ft sbbuid in tlirough a 
ohmrge, or ripen, before it is eaten- Youeg persons, St 
persons in tlie oqioyment vmrems heidth, may oat broad 
immediately after being bidted sithbut any sensible Iqjury 
from it; bnt weakly and aged persons oaonot; and none 
can cat suoli without doing harm to the digestive organa. 
Bread, after being baked, goes throngh. a change wmilar to 
^the change in newy-brewed beer, or nowly-elUitocdbq^ter- 
milk, neither befog healthy until after the change. Dating 
tho cliange in breito, it sends off a large portion of carbon 
or unhealtliy gw, and imbibes a largo portion of oxygen or 
healthy gas. Bread lias, according to the aomputatibn of 
physiolaiis, ono-fifth more nutriment in it when ripe than 
when just out of the oven. It not only has more nutriment, 
hot imjiarts a much greater degree of cheerfuln'ess. He 
tliat eats old ripe bread will have a much greater flow of ] 
animal spirits than ho would were ho to eat unrino bread, i 
Bread, as iMsfore observed, discharges carbon and imbibes 
oxygen. ()iio thing in coimeotiou with this thought should > 
be poTticuiariy noticed by ail housewives. It is, to }et tlie j 
bread ripen where it ean iniialc the oxygen in a pure state. , 
Bread will always taste of the sir that surrounds it while i 
ripening; hence it siiould ripen When tho air is pure. It 
sliould never ripen in a cellar, nor in a close cupboard, 
nor ill a bedroom. Tile noxious vapours of a cellar or a 
cupboard never should cuter into and form a part of the 
bread wc cat. Bread should be light, weil-bakcd, and - 
liro]H-rly ripened before it should be oaten. Bread that is | 
several d.a)'s old may be renewed so as to have all the i 
freshness' and lightness of new bread, by simply putting it , 
into a comnioii steamer over the fire, and steaming it half \ 
or three-quarters of an hour. The vessel under the steamer , 
containing the water should not be more than half foil, { 
otherwise the water may boil up into tlic steamer, and wet ' 
tlie bread. After tho bread is tlius steamed, it should bo ' 
taken out of tlie steamer, and wrapjfod loosely in a oloth, | 
to dry and cool, and Remain so a sliort time, when it will ' 
be,ready to be cut and used. It will thou be like cold hew*' 
bread .—Americait Farmer. j 

xiTEnaav cultcre neerfiil to the woriunci juk. 

Lot tiio working manliave what aids him in l^s vocation 
by idl means, but let him also liave what diverts h|8 mind' 
from his toils, and raises it almvo them. Let his under¬ 
standing be cultivated, but also his taste, his sentiments, 
and ills language. But is there not enlluro for the nndcr- 
btiuiding too, in following with interest a critical deli¬ 
neation of nil author's cliaracteristios, a sharp definition 
of that in wliieh two groat picadors are unlike; in judging 
on tho Eiteoitnens ofi'ered how for tho ieoturer is Jusufiea 
in his oonolusions? It‘will by and by be more genertlUy 
known that man’s uttcranecs may be as prefitahiy StndlCd 
as his machinery; nay, even that a Shakspeara ora Dante; 
may be as wonderful a relio of ages at a mastodon or an 
ichthyosaurus. Again, not a few of the evils of our sooUd 
condition arise from our great classes not understanding 
one another. Between the race that is educated by ease, 
by abundance, by books, and pictures, and opc»M, by 
mental labour, if by any, and the race that is ednoa^ by 
manual labour, by anxieties about having ‘ leave to wqsk,’ 
by practical fomitiarity with tho utUitaHius ptwer^ « 
things—a groat gulf is fixed. Bach is a battoimv totto 
the other. Their thoughts and feelings, their Ifidngl^ their > 
very words, ore unlike. We must undontohd'aiip an¬ 
other, we must confer on the oommoa ground of .tojll^oa. 
interest, we mnst learn to see through ofi« lnedltti^,^,we, 
perish as a nation. One of tho. great BtodiatdM .hwisaeff' 
us is literature. Let Sliokspeato, Milton, Sootti 
worth, intoFoedo betwrirtn. the hosto; gi^ns.ttl%.oaB 
mind and one speech, and what remaina wto ^ wR|Cid i 
at least with a mutnid intelligenoe aa^ ipto 

act, the want .of a aniyeraal partl«i]^tiOR 
ofaail national Utexatures, ndfi b« dena. 

A. aeoU at the annual meHug qTMe. 

InitUution. . 


PaUiabed by W. A A. Onawiams mjn 
sold by D. CoAnaxag, to toOlsr AO 

147 Btraod, and Amea'OerMr, bnMa|Vtoid 
a O’OUer ttiest, BttMlai-vSwalto -IgxWiiaad A. fihMa 
Adiabvrgh. '■ - ' ' 
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THE AUTHORS OF CALAMITIES. 

; Thk poverty of authors and men of Earning has been 
n theme of all ages since literature and learning ha>. an 
existence, and a general reason for such poverty is very 
obvious in the fact, that authors and men of learning 
Btddoni address themselves to any of the recognised 
means of money-making, but indulge in a toil or recrca- 
: tion—coll it what you will—which gratifies taste and 
; caprice in the first place, and only may be productive of 
more solid benefits in certain not very common circum¬ 
stances. 'Ihere are r.ow-a-days, however, literary men 
who, by writing for the perualicnl press, and in otiicr de- 
flnite'ways, realise considerable gains, tbungh generally 
perhaps at the sacrifice of their more cherished predilec¬ 
tions. A small numher, by unusutUly successful author- 
craft, are in the tolerably regular receipt of incomes 
which miglit cope with some of the lx!st in the profes¬ 
sions, barring only a few of the iiiglTest. Still, there is 
a gcnerid seuse of the wrctciicd nature of a purely lite¬ 
rary life: instances of the misery of literary men e v!n 
of considerable fame occasionally come before us; and 
the .literary class itself is dissatisfied with its sixsial 
position, and irritated at the prccariousncss, as well as 
meagrenesB, of its means of subsistence. 

Mr Howitt, in liis ‘ Humes and Haunts of tlio Tocts,’ 
launches forth some complaints uu tins subject, and 
alleges that authors are at this day regarded by pub- 
lisiiers exactly as they were in the days of Grub Street 
—poor, helpless, and intiactablf^ He then quotes an 
anecdote wldoh appeared a year or two ago in tins 
Journal, to the effect that a Loudon publislier expressed 
an Inclination to give credit to a retail bookseller Wlioni 
he suppowd fo be prospering, when, being informed 
that tho man was an author — ‘ Uh, that alters tlic 
queitioa enticely< Open an account!—certainly not, 
certainly not)*' To whicli a similar ifvcly illustration 
is ttddedr-’ 

*rfae publislier a celebrated review and myself 
•were canver|iag on literary matters, when a very po¬ 
pular «n,thoc was annooinced, who begged a word with 
the and they retired together. Presently tlio 

ppbUjl^iill&e h^. 

t f 'VEe were .dicing of the relative merits of 

. .aatbtawaw puMillien just now.. • 

mlSion regard yourselves as the 
,sa^i»V'^e JSt Is you wig) oih tfap groat men yf 

-‘fWeniidi'^ilon'foore. society, and pro^ civilisation; 
Wt imliHtlieri ore but good jiudding-eatcra, and pay- 

!: f brit'^a ~^nfc that you ore Hie 

.mdl^anjm&btiueri^ m ‘.authors the poor devil 
gSmeaiinr who reaUy'hura no right to iuoro than artisan 
i^rugc^ v- •■ ^ 


‘ J’nh, Ay, if you will take them as wages, and often 
before they arg earned. oAnt that you are the salt 
of tlic cartl;; inethinks the salt has wonderfully lost its 
savour whet! it Jias to come with a manuscript in one 
hand, and holds out tluf other for tho instant pay, or 
the kettle cannot buiL See; there, now, is a man 
just gone that will be a name five hundred years 
hence ; yet wliat does lie come to me for ? For a sove¬ 
reign ! I tell yuu candidly, that if no hero can be a 
hero to his ittlet de chamhre, neither can an author be a 
liero to his publisher, when he comes in/oma pauperis 
every day Ixiforc iiim. For tlie life of me, 1 cannot 
maintain an admiration of a man when, like a rat, he 
is always nibbling at my purse-strings, and especially 
when 1 know'—and what publisher doe.s not know it?— 
that, give the coin before the work is done, and it never 
is done. I content myself with things as I find tliem, 
and I leave ail homage to the reader.’ 

We can vouch for the truth of Mr Ilowitt's general 
statements on this subject, for we have heard many 
I.ionduii piiblislicrs speak of the literary class as in great 
Itart deficient in honourable prineijic respecting money 
and tlie fulfilment of engagements. It is, in fact, ex¬ 
tremely painful to hear tlie report of these tradesmen 
respecting the iiicu of talent whim they have occasion 
to employ. They describe the more prosperous as 
crotehetty and unreasonable; tbe poorer as unscrupu¬ 
lous ill taking advances, and careless in discharging 
their obligations. Some who realise large sums by 
laliuurs which appear by no means severe, not only 
squander these without any regard for the necessities 
of the future, but contrive, besides, to be deeply in debt 
to their booksellers and others; so that a sndden failure 
of health, or of the power of ideasing tlio public, would 
precipitate tlicm at once into i>overty; in which caso.it 
•would, us usual, be taken for granted that they only 
experienced the evil fortune of a miserable professiun, 
when tile fact is, that they had been fortunate far be¬ 
yond the B.ame degree of desert in any other walk 6t 
life, but bad misnsed the best gifts of Providence. In¬ 
spired by a feeling like that of tho Arabs, who believe 
that it' will be long before they can make up to them¬ 
selves for disinheritation of their ancestor fohmael, 
tome auth2s seem to coasider the hookseUers as * fair 
game.’ Tiffre can bo na harm in pillaging men who, 
as a class, *rc tho usurpers of literally rights and lite¬ 
rary gaini| take, therefore, a sura from one book¬ 
seller towards Ib.a copy-money of a book, and, after nil, 
baud over tlio niaiitis^pt to a accohd for, on oddlttonal 
sign, or oven to a idili^iafter haring taken sums in 
advance from lu’o, is not unkuowii in pinintiee. When 
men whom one wduld rather expe^ to be models of 
honourable feeling are depraved to this extent, there 
must bo something strange^ uniiowd in their situa¬ 
tion, for to no othu cause coo ft bh aftribtted. * 
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Mr Ilowitt’f proposed remedy is, oombinatioa (m tlj* 
part of the tutthors^coinbinatioa for funds to snccoUr 
distressed members of tbcir corps, * for the support of 
evety euthorly interest, and the defence of e^ery au- 
thorly right!’ We are sorry that we most thoroughly 
believe combination for any purpose Impracticable 
amongst literary men. Irritability of temper and 
mutuai jealousy ore the causes of this do6m. But even 
though they could associate, we cannot see what asso¬ 
ciation would do for them, supposing that they remain 
in other respects the same. It seoras to us purely 
risiouaty to expect that the literary closs will acquire 
the strength or dignity which Mr Ilowitt desires for 
it, otherwise than by an increase of integrity and pru¬ 
dence in the individuals of xrhich the literary class is 
composed. * , * 

It may be 'possible, however, to show improved ar¬ 
rangements respecting literary laboqrs and rewards, 
which would greatly ameliorate the worldly circum¬ 
stances of autliors, and prove favourable to that mo¬ 
rality on which the elevation of the class must, we 
think, depend. It is not tlic first time that we have 
endeavoured to show that literary men, in being the 
eraployi's of tradesmen, are in a wholly llJsc position. 
The relatilan should he exactly the reverse, that is to 
say, men pursuing nn active htemry cancr should lie 
the masters and employc<oi, the tradesmen Ix'itig subor 
dinate to them, or, at tlie most, associnlcd in a copart¬ 
nery. Authors ihoold, in short, use means to take rank 
as capitalists, and write for tlie realisation of puldish- 
ing schemes in wiiich they have a mercantile interest. 
T^k not of difficulties in acquiring capital, when tlicsc 
we overcome by men of every class and grade every 
day. So that there be saving, ihere uill soon he capi¬ 
tal. Let literary men condescend, if it be a condcsccn- 
rioU, to this law of ^iolitical economy, and their rise to 
tite nnk of capitalists is certain, in many instances 
where there happened to be harmony of character nnd 
pursuit, literary jirms might he established for the 
cairying out of Uie larger class of designs. So far, in 
peculiar circumetanccs, the present system might tara- 
eioually be departed from. Or one literary man of ma¬ 
ture years might be the employer of a corps of younger 
ones. But the loading idea is—let the author he the 
ruler of his own labours, end the reaper of their proper 
rewards. By this plan there would be the furtlicr ad¬ 
vantage, that literary schemes would be more heartily 
and justly worked out than at present. The bookseller, 
as is well known, is often balAed in his efforts to got a 
plan realised, by reason of tiie difficulty which one mind 
experiences in entering into tlie views of anotlicr. 
Whore an author works upon his own plan, he of course 
works with a clearer perception of what he ought to do, 
and also with a stronger lAterest in hts subject. 

But' the plan is visionary—it could never bo reduced 
topraettee!’ This is not quite true. Several literary 
men are actually realising it'to a very Ansidcrable 
extent, and ate, We believe, ‘feeling the bj lefits of it. 
We havU OtuNtelves acted upon this plan for^uy years, 
and not onljt fbulld it easily practicable, bat tlie only 
posslbie artaageinaut under which, to^ aipearance, 
the sssfie labouM could have been The gist 

of the matter is, titat literary metj^agbt to become men 
of tbe wofld in a greater degmntuui they are, if thty 
would wish to keep alwgMt of men of «ie world. Of 
course, file jdan now sjjptched Is only applicable to men 
who seek a wgnlac Uv«lituw4 end the moani irl*i>>g 
in eoo^, by the indusirloua use of their pen. Sttoh 
are the of books ptihurlly derignod metely-fiw 


the gratification of the reading public; sucli are the 
writers nnd editors of periodical works, and tliose who 
devote themselves to compilaticins of all kinds; nine* 
tenths, it is probable, of tbe vrhote Bteraty class. TIumo 
men are prpcisely in the lituatten of tbousdhds of aide 
and well-eduoated persons Itho have tO give their days 
to the drudgeries of medicine or Cite twhuicalitios of 
the law. They should contemplate themselves as strictly 
members of the great legion of the unendowed# who 
have nothing to depend upon but iiitellet-t judiciously 
and industriously exercised. It is, accordingly, no^ore 
than right and proper that those men should seek, by 
all honourable means; to improve their woridly circum¬ 
stances, exactly as the members of other professions ore 
doing. Nor can it be' derogatory to any real dignity 
which belongs to fheir frmciions, that tlicy should suli- 
niit to all the prudent restrictions which ot’set other 
men in ttie like cireumstaneCB. If they were to see tlieir 
real position m a true light, they woifid be under no 
danger of iiegleeting theso maxims; tliqy wpuld resist 
the vanity which has before now caused an a^tlior with 
his first spare hundred pounds to set up a carriage; 
and tliey would put down the promptings of the worse 
imp which would persuade them that they are privi¬ 
leged by the use of a goose quill to every ridiculous 
foible, qud not a few of tlie petty vices. 

Tliere is a smaller class of literary men who seek 
to produce- works of a higher order, with hut n small 
ciiaiiee oi being rcmuncrateil for their trouble. SuOh 
.src tbe poets, tlie writers of laii'irions historical works, 
and the authors of speculative tr)^atises. Tlie produc¬ 
tions of this eliiss inmunsely exceed all others in value, 
yet they are not in that account sure to produce an 
ailequate reward. Buch is the unnvddsble effect el the 
mtreantile principle to which literature is left in the 
present stage of society, that the veriest toy of the 
brain, whieli it has only taken a clover man a fortnight 
to prince, may realise for its author a thousand pounds, 
or even more—such things are I—while an emanation 
of true genius, never to be aliowed to die, or an eliini- 
nation of truth which is to help on the regeneration of 
our race, will not pay theuxpenses of putting It through 
the press. One cannot but view With deep regret arid 
sympathy the narrowacircumstances to whlcli authors 
of this kind are subject. But while eoCicty prooeeds 
upon a commercial mercantile principle, it is not easy 
to sec how such men, who have no patrimony to sustain 
them, are to he otherwise tlum poor, if tlmy jftve them¬ 
selves to labours which uotoriously produce no solid 
rewards. Antlgirshlp of such a kind, in such cirenm- 
stancQs, should be looked upon as a volautary laorifluo 
of immediate and gross benefits, for the sake of Some¬ 
thing more spiritual and more Itigltly esteefnaft A 
counsellor who, instead of taking brieft, SpSdt hil nl^U 
and days in efforts to reform the laws, would Ito in a 
precisely analogous situation, and his povmiy woidd be 
no marvel Now, there is hardly one of tbssfikko^ OBd 
larger class of literary men who does not gsytto to 
labours of a higher kind than those to whhdi hb devotes 
himself. Ue wishes, but the necessity of Imaii Ibtbids. 
And thus his whole literary life consists of ex^rthfoS 
which are not according to tbejfM tMunihlt i>t biiltond; 
but which he must recondle himself to M ttnkVtiHMlii| 
in bis situation. Here, however,'#e Iwite'Sli 1^ M- 
neater than what falls to the lot of im 
Btonal men. We all have an bnmt Bfo e( ilm ^ii 
which we would spend ottt whoie time. If it nfejet noV 
that the outer Blis coUs us Ik acme other ditobtUlli' 
Perhaps few enjoy tbe good fortune of the lit6rasyj;nill^ 
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in intving daily labours so near akin to those on which 
; they woald speud themselves. These take him into 
the society of the intellectual—^they allow him converse 
with books—they place him in circumstances from 
which he may in Bie easiest possible tnouner ascend to 
the exertions in which %e would be engaged. And it 
occurs to us forcibly that the very hope of being able in 
I time to produce some work of an important character, 

' ought to be a powerfol inducement to the slave of the 
presi^ to be diligent In his catling and prudent in his i 
I living, that may the sooner eroancipale himself from 
jj the toil wliich only gives a pecuniary reward, llow 
•n much nobler to husband resources for this purpose, 

I' than to launch into the vanities of the world, and sell 
i' iIm whole' soul for a wretched dompetition with the 
Common Iticli 1 

I While much is said of the calamities of authors, we 
! never hear of the calamities of booksellers—of which 
I class it is always assumed that they iite not merely well 
I olf. hut waliowiiig in wealth. Yet publishers, in tlie 
' mass, arc hy no means an extravagantly suis^et/Sful class 
. of men. Borne acquire wealth, which is the ease in all 
professions; but many fail miserably in their mider- 
takinga, and some of the greatest have died without a 
so'rereign.r It is a sad consideration tiiat Aroliibald 
I; Constable, who l»d a truly generous feeling for authors, 

I' paid only half-a-nrown in the pound. A'iew the history 
I of the late edition of the ‘ J^incydopwdin ISritaiiniea ’ 

I —a really creditable undertaking, carried on and 

f ;d in a most conscientious manner towgrds the 
feyet leaving its proprietors at the present mo- 
L.19,000 minus' Sometimes we hear of a h(K)k- 
inaking what is called a hit. He gives one lion- 
Sr dred pounds for a manuscript, and gains six or seven 
times his own mon^. Then there is sure to bo a 
I dreadful outcry about the poor autlior, as if lie were 
' a robbed mao; the publie never ^'etlecting, that for 
one fortunate venture, the bookseller moluis throe er 
! I four hy whioh he loses, and that he did not buy the 
j I arliele below' its ascertained value, but s{icculated ii]fi>n 
i I a contingency. We also lay out pf ae.couiit the many 
j! losses whieh publishers undergo by their advanees to 
authors. There is a kind of Arabian feeling in the 
j latter gentlemen witl. respect to ‘ the trade,’ as if it 
, wero ouly justice to leave them losers. Eor instance, 

I' Gddsmith owes L.lll to his publisher, Mr John 
ji Newbery, who had taken .a kindly charge of liis 
; I affliin, even to paying his laudlady her weekly rent. 

I Goliismith is in difficulties for a sum, and his friend 
Johnson takes the manuscript Of his ‘Vicar of Wake- 
fldd’ to bo. soffi, but nbt to .John Newbery—for * with 
I him,' in Mr Howitt’s words, ‘ it would have gone to 
i reduce the standing claim ’—^no, but to Francis iiTew- 
hery, a nephew, and probably rival of .John, who gives 
sixty pounds. This transaction is an example of the 
manner in wliitdi booksellers aie treated at this day, 
even by-men to whom they have behaved with tlie 
highest degree of generosity’. Con we doubt that such 
treatment tends to the injury, of booksellers, and helps 
to malea them regard authors in the manner in which 
they were tegar^ by the person adverted to at the 
bei^niiiog of this paper ? 

Tii.banit^de. We would again earnestly commend to 
of literary men the views which have 
AnftJdeA regarding Improved arrangements 
J^wtetibh, .of their writings. Let them tie no 
.cb^nt with tee first gewgaw ofiTered 
ttdMfi Mit steal!^, gunest, and honourable men of the 
: Jtetwd., Jt ii, tnaiateliile, possible, under the present 
bt fitetary talent to realise m 
and even, by its means alone, 
atelt lb oodoi Male. For this, however, 
thrtiy ,sgid unfoilliig fidelity are necessary. 

&8y to suppose that 
Iniie men of a' .dlfibrentchariui'* 

tsbcieiy te te Wotiw tliflte with cordWity. 
sstm, thefM^, to lAietened by an aspirant 
lumoufs be a (feed dtlaen. where ' 


this rule i* observed, a fair share of literary merit is 
the nndmihted passport to most of those worldly advan¬ 
tages which the getteTolity of men are in search 
where it is disregarded, inteUoctual merit, of whatever 
degree, must go very touch for nothing. 


'the PATBONESS. 

t A TALE. 

On one of those densely foggy evenings so Well known 
to tho inhabitants of‘out great metropolis, wjhen'all who 
have conifurtablo parlours or drawing-rooms will shut 
out the unpleasant scene the windows present by closely 
drawing the curtains, and ringing for candles earlier 
than the wonted hour—vfhen the link-boys tender tho 
welcome auxiliary of light to tee foot-passengor who 
can afford a trifling recompense,, and none will venture 
out of doors wlio have not s^ie Very pressing call—on 
such an cven^ig in the winter of 183,1, a young and 
delicate {ledestrian might have lieen seen threading the 
maze formed bf tlie narrow streets of Whitechapel, 
without companion or pruteotor, and almost* sinking 
under the weight of a cumbersome parcel, which boro 
tee apiicarance of needlework, from ono of tee ware¬ 
houses with which that ncigiibourbood abounds. Her 
hurried and terrified manner attracted no attention, 
each indiviiHtol being intent upon reaching bis owu fire¬ 
side ; (uid the darkness was so intense, that It shielded her 
from tlie observation of the rude .passcr-by, who other-* 
wise would liave frequently stared beneath her coarse 
straw-bonnet to gaze upon a face of uncommon beauty. 
She stopped ever and anon to relieve lierself for a few 
moments from her heavy burden, by resting it on a door¬ 
step; and paused at every turn, passing her ungloved 
hand over lier fair brow, as if recalling to remembrance 
tile spot on wliieh she stooA Her apprehensions lest 
she liad mistaken her way, redoubled when she found 
herself in a place of which she had no recollection; and 
m a state of great excitement and alarm site now 
ventured to enter a clmndlcr's simp, that she might 
make inquiries for the street in wliieh her home was 
situated. Such a question from ono on whom poverty 
has set its unmistnkeahlc seal, is not always answered 
with civility, especially when it calls the shopkeeper, 
on a cold evening, from the snug parlour and blazing 
fire. Huth Anneslcy, however, met with a courteous 
reply from the kind-hearted widow to whom her agi¬ 
tated appeal was addressed. She cheerfully set about a 
minute and somewhat lengthy explanation; but to the 
terrified and almost bewilder^ girl the frequent repeti¬ 
tion of ‘ third turning to the right, second to tee left,’ 
&c. was like tJic jargon of an unknown tongue. 

‘ You arc a stranger in hondou?’ the widow observed, 
looking compassionatfdy upon her. Kuth replied in the 
affirmative, adding that site lived with an aged relative, 
who was anxiously ai.’aiting her return. 

‘ Well, don’t he frightened, my poor girl,’ tee kindly 
rejoined; ‘ I’ll promise you that you shall be at your 
own door in less than a quarter of an hour, if you don't 
mind trusting your-ielf to the care of my son. lie is Us 
steady and as good a lad ever mother was blessed 
with,’ she pursued, perceiving teat her auditto starM 
a little at the proposition, ‘ so ym .peed not be a bit 
afraid to snt yourself under lihi^j^tection; and he 
knows the vay so well, thgt he couW go Miodfold, jiv¬ 
ing troddciSit every day, Sundays excepted, for the lidit 
seven yeary Then he will carry youi load for you, fe/i \ 
you seem well-nigh tired/ she fcelintpy added, and aW#; '' 
lifted a stiol fito the other side of tee counter ai ; 
spoke. .■ V -{f,: 

‘ You are veiy good ma’am,’ was all Bute 
oMshe sunk cxnaasted o^rtdtoat, 

volent widow now hurried into her, iittlei In 

which the young man aliuded to was, i^^g, too hmch 
absorbed by the permnfi of a h(la]i||B h^>ilrhat had 
bean passing between hteparentVffin|r, foteitoU)|mion. . 
But no sooner was ten oamon||HB;& .toade^^'an ho 
stai^ upon his hot front its 
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accustomed, pegr, hastened to perfijrm *ne part ca a 
knigbt-emmi to the distreswd maiden. Hia jHrecipi* 

. tance was, hdwerer, checked by his good mother, who 
suggested that, on such a damp evening, a greatcoat 
was necessary, tenderly adding; that as he had suh^ed 
aeveroly from a cold last winter, it would be well for 
1dm to wear her woollen shawl lor a cravsA. Andrew 
Crhwford submitted to these precautiotia with some- 
thing like impatience, but acti^y blustfed for his ap> 
pearance on beholding the slighuy-clad figure of the< 
frail delicate girl whom he was about to escort, and 
without ut^ing a word, he tore the shawl from his 
throat and wrapped it around her shoulders. Struck 
by this unlooked-for kindness, as well ns by his frank 
and open countenance, Kutb nbw unhesitatingly gelded 
her burden and herself to his protection and guidance. 
During tlio period occupied, by the walk, tlui youth 
drew frmn his gentle edmponion an artless recital of the 
events of her brief life. .She and ii twirt brother, sinc-e 
dead, had, ahe said, been left orphans in infnticy. Her 
father’s relations were persons ,pf property, but as they 
had refused to render them any pecuniary assistance, 
they must have been brought up in a workhouse^ had 
not her rootiicr’s only surviving kinswoman — hei' 
grandaunt—taken the charge upon lierself. *Tliis 
dear relative,' she added, ‘worked for us when wc 
were unable to work for ourselves, inigorted to us 
all the knowledge she possessed, and was to us in every 
respect like a fond mother.' She then proceeded to 
state that fresh misfortunes had siuci! assailed them; 
that her brother's long illness liad reduced them to a 
sad condition of {loverty; and tliat her kind friend, now 
very aged and infirm, had lately been bereft of sight. 
This circumstance had induced them to como from 
Sheffield to London, with the hotic that the best medi¬ 
cal aid, thero afibrded gratuitously, would cfi'ect a cure; 
but this hope had not been realised. She had, she 
fhrther said, whilst lesiding in the country, gained 
some knowledge of the art of dressmaking, but liad 
nut been able to turn it to any account in London, be¬ 
cause work in that dl^partnient of female labour was not 
generally to be obtained at home, and she would endun; 
any hardships rather than leave her aged and alltieted 
relative: they were, cunsmiuently, now residing toge¬ 
ther in a humble lodging, living on the little she could 
earn by making shirts for a neighbouring outfitting 
warehouse. 

‘Haveyou, then, no other friend in this great city ?’ 
the young man interrogated, in a tone wliich betrayed 
the deep interest he had taken in her simple tale. 

' ‘I have no other friend on earth,’ she made answer. 
‘Now my brotiier is gone, 1 liavo no one else to love or to 
love me.’ 

‘Yours is a sad case,’ he added commisrratingly; 
‘but if you will call again upon niy mother, she n>ay bo 
able' to recommend you to something better tlian your 
present employment, which I fear is but ill paid for.’ - 

‘ It is iudeed,’ Buth replied. ‘ 1 labour fifteen iiours 
every day, frequently many more, and after all, can 
scarcely provide the common necessaries of life. Yet,’ 
she quickly rejoined, ‘ I am thankful to get even this, 
for London is a sad, unsocial, selfish place, and wc 
should otherwise have died for want’ 

‘ Thought you ntniSsjpot been so fortunate m to meet 
with ^em, London, has manv charitable p&ple in it, 
and is full of benevolent institutions,’ the cuung man 
returned, a little jealous for tUb credit of his^tive city. 

‘ Yet' l>e mustog^ added, ‘ I know not of Sny dnstitu- 


hnstened to perfbrm the part of a 


AS to meet 
inple in it, 
,uung man 
native city, 
hy ‘institu¬ 


tion for the encouraMment offemale iudwtrya But you 
will call on ray mother->will you not ? n ttlink slie can 
be of service to yori,’ 

‘Oh yes, I slufil call on .her to thmik hdr for her 
goodness to me this night,' the maiden euergeticaUy 
cStdaimed, os with a joyftil heart She now recognised 
thelit^e court whicdi contained her home. '* A thpusand 
^M9|ks< too, for your ldndness,eir,’ she hurriedly addedt 
rtWWlSSf tte TOwL end taking- tto paroel froto his 
Utliys.' ‘ Good-nigh* ’ and as ahe spoke the hot wards;, 


she bounded up a flight of stone stops hito a large hat 
miserable-looking house, which stood at.the entrance of 
the court , ^ , 

A n eck elapsed ere the young seamstress completed 
her task, and proceeded :a^n in the direction of tne 
abode of her new-found ftods.*' Her sui^sc was only 
exceeded by lier . gratitude, on finding that the widow 
had already intorested a benevolent physician in hw 
behalf. This gentleman had engaged to represent her 
«unfortunate situation to some ladies of his aoquoin^cp, 
who he knew'■'could serve her by finding her better 
employment * .t 

We will now, with the reader’s permission, shilc the 
scene a little, and take a peep into the riclily-omameoted 
drawing-room of Mrsllfapleton, a young lady of fosliioa, 
who had recently become a brida The mistress of the 
mansion, arrayed in anoelcgaut dishabille, was reclining 
on one of the sofas. Her companions were her cousins, 
two ladies who had filled the important office of bride- 
maids ; and a more striking contrast could scarcely be 
conceives than the trio presented, Mias IhdUngdon, the 
elder of the group, was a beautiful young woman of 
flve-aiid-twenty, wIjo for the last four years had been 
sole mistress of an immense fortune. Her bright black 
eye, and clear brunette complexion, bespoke a character 
of impassioned energy. Widely removed from these 
two extremes was tlie gentle Celia Howard. tShe pos¬ 
sessed neither the insipid beauty of the one, nor tlie 
animated cltarms of the other, but her mild cunntciiance 
bore tlu expression of good sense and modesty, whieli, 
though exciting less admiration, won for her more really 
attacliud friends. 

Into this elegant scene a gentleman was introduced. 
Tliis was Dr Tenrose, tlio bcncvoIcnt-minded physician 
wlio had undertaken to find some roniunorative employ¬ 
ment for tlie poor seamstress. Bor was be unsucceu- 
fuL llis representations greatly afiected the ladies; and 
Miss Bullingdon at onco olferod to give her some articles 
of dress to make, which she liad in hand. ‘ Come, 
doQtur, you will escort me in your carriage to the house 
of tlie young needlewoman,’ gaily added tlie fair pa- I 
troness. ’ j 

‘ Gallantry forbids that I should disregard siicii a j 
request from a lady,’ the doctor returned witti a smile; ! 
and the fair heiress quitted the room to equip herself ; 
for the visit. I 

‘ Adelaide is a spoiled .cliild, and must always have 
her own way,’ the bride remarked; and wliile buss Bel- 
lingdou was employed in searching for the articles she 
spoke of, Miss Howim^ took the opportunity of sltoping 
a small donation into the hands of the dostor. ‘ WlU you 
become my almoner, dear sir?’ she quietly said; adding 
in a still lower key, ‘ permit me to caution you not to 
trust wholly to tho discretion of my cousin, Miss Bcl- 
lingdon, -with regard to tlic future movements of ycur 
interesting protegee.' She is kindly-intentioned, but is 
apt to imagine tl^t more can be effiwtad by her patron¬ 
age tlian experience proves. It is painful to make these 
remarks,’ she hurriedly observed: ‘ bat 1 feel it a duty 
to do so, lest your kind efforts to serve this yoan^ 
woman should be a source of evil instead of benefit’ ' 

The re-entranoe of tho young heiress prevehtel,tbe 
pliysiciui’s reply, but bis countenance expeesaeijlgll Ms. 
lips would bare uttered. . ' , 

‘ Mrs Mapleton is a subscriber to wytgilS 
institutions,' Miss BoUingdon observed,. addrSI*^ 
venerable companionMs they eatared the'deas^*|^a- 
lated neighbourhood in which tin bom .'bf .'ineybimg 
seamstress was situated; '.and,' ifhe.,ft*{^ 

Igw a great ohjeotioii to anyttoff meZiix 
fimeies she is too sensitive to 
distress of any kind, she. imsginei 
efficient way of duiiw jtood. ; 
egntinued, ‘ 1 like to nud out 
charity, and really feel obUgeft ,1^ 

mentionmg thfe poory.owg'6i^iiiMite:|p.i^ ' '■ 

‘Bach in its turn hgs ihy 

BeUingdom’the deetor made Uiiwt^. 
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interest Hr Penrdse liad excited in the breast of 
Sic fair heiress for Ruth Annesley rather augmented 


gratified. There was A beradiarm in nowdtjr which 
counterbalanced all difficulties,'and ■Sie''’a*‘y wretclied* 
ness of the abode g»ve it an air of romance which highly 
delighted her. Inie IMe room ocenpied by the aunt 
and fiiece was, howeter, fhr from partaking of the cba-< 
meter of thc^ other parts of the house fit was meanly 
fumbhed and ill<lighted, hut there was a certain somc- 
Siing which bespoke it themsidence of minds of a supe¬ 
rior order. The young needlewoman was amazed and 
almost terrified at the sight of thb ^gant tissue which 
was unrolled before her. She was diffident in czercieing 
her skill on such costly materiills; and though grateful 
for the offered aid, worn fain liave Reclined it, but lier 
visitor would not hear of a refusal. * Slie was sure, she 
said, from tlie excellent fit of lier own dress, simple as it 
was, that she could accomplish it to iicr satisfaction; 
and she proceeded to make an appointment for the next 
morning for her to take her pattern. 

‘ We must transplant that sweet flower to a more 
genial soil, my good sir,’Miss lielHugdon energetically 
exclaimed when they re-entered the carriage; ‘ she must 
not be allowed to wither away in this polluted atnio- 
spiiere. I have already formed a plan fur her future 
support. She must have a well-furnished floor in the 
western suburbs, and I’ll venture to promise litr plenty 
of employment from my firiends alone.’ 

‘ Vour plan is good, my dear Miss Uellingdon.’ tlic 
doctor returned; ' hut we must nut be too sanguine of 
success. If-’ 

‘ Oh, I will have jjp buts or ifs,’ the lady interposed, 

‘ nor will I allow you to thwart my schemes of benevo¬ 
lence by your prudent precaution. • I assure you that 1 
can full^ calculate upon success, and I’ll take the entire 
responsibility upon myself.’ 

‘ If you will do that, my fair friend, I can makef no 
fartlicr opposition,’ her companiqp quietly rejoined. 

The result of the above-related conversation was, that 
Ruth and her aunt were removed from the obscure 
garret they had for the last six months inhabited, to a 
comfortable lodging in the neighbourhood of Ilyde 
rark. Miss Uellingdon found no difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing lier young protegee to make the cxcliange; fur, tcust- 
ful and guileless as she was, she never fur a moment 
doubted whether her patroness would fulfil all her en¬ 
gagements. To her it appeared an almost miraculous 
deliverance fA>m the bitter want she and her beloved 
relative had so long endured, and her grateful heart 
beat tiigh with thankfulness to a merciful Providence 
who had directed her steps in the darkness to the 
abode of the widow, who had been the primary humsin 
instrument in bringing about her present happiness. 
To her more sage and experienced protcastress, however, 
tlie scheme did not appear quite so desirable. She was 
less sanguine than Ruth of the success of her new 
undertaking, and doubtful of the oositinuancc of Miss 
BclUnl^on’s patronage. She had seen too mucii of life to 
reliance in fluency of profession; yet as 
'Tisruleca was Ml of hoi»e and delight at the proposal, 
opd' was,, in their present circumstances, wasting her 
Mitth'ojr KibesiBat and ill-requited toil, she could not 
her consent to the change. MissBcUing- 
dofl was W ^raptiired with the’Wnner in which Itutli 
had' aoeetiaiiUyffieA ^ task she had assigned her, that 
the was than usually energetic whilst appealing 
to her ffur^imiidf la her bwalf. Heraiffeeting rclst^n 
,]^‘of'’the'tadab ''the yotmg seamstress had to recently 
’’'wWinfM "drew' tears firom mimy a bright eye, nnd our 
pot been many days iu her new ab^e, ere 
'(st^wai eu^iMwttii more work than she knew hour to 
"mribrm. '@ie thus ffiuiiflhen^ in such an awkward 
dikniina, that the was obliged to to her patroness 
l^dv-'oneateL' "’Oh, you oiust do ft sdlr my deart you 
hot think of such a thing os disobli^ag any ltf 


yonr employ^’-Wat that lady’s unhesitating reply; 
and valnswere'm"poOF flri’a representations that her 
health was sinking under the effort, which was even 
greater than that had made at her former occupsi- 
tlon. ‘ You hare yet to, learn,’ Miss Belliqgdon pro¬ 
ceeded, ‘ that there is nothing about wliich a lady is so 
impatient Is the fabrication of a new dress. She will 
bear the loss of a loMr with a better grace than a dis¬ 
appointment ht that sort; so I teflyou^ my good girl, 
that you must get them all dona by the time specified 
by the owners, or you will ruin yourself ih the onset.’ 

’ And can these ladies be really desirous of serving' 
me in giving me this employment ?! Ruth could not help 
saying to herselfbut she dared not ask so rude a 
question of her noble patroness. With great exertion, 
accompanied by no small amount of bwily pain, the 
young needlewoman at Ij^ngth effected the task; but 
lier triols were not over wlftn this was aecomiflished. 
One of the laRics who had been so keenly touched by 
Miss llelliugdon’s affecting recital of her sufferings, and 
will) was, tt. usi* her own words, ‘ quite anxious to pa¬ 
tronise the poor young thing,’ did not scruple to make 
a bargain by wliich she was a considerable gainer, ex- 
Uusing lier avarice by saying that she could not of 
course pay a person whom she employed under such 
larcumstances the same as slie did one of the fashion¬ 
able millinega '• another tliought it an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of getting credit, which bad been refused by her 
late modiste; a third, supposiug the obligation she 
conferred on Kntli by employing her entitled her to 
dictate oven in her domestic affairs, withdrew her pa¬ 
tronage on the plea of her base ingratitude, because 
tlie poor girl did not tliink proper to follow her advice 
in everything; and a fourth—a dosliing widow, whom 
Miss Uellingdon had repreunted as a very paragon of 
benevolence—liaving a favourite notion that the work¬ 
ing-classes are incapable of liushanding their earnings, 
doled out her payments in such small sums, and t<^ 
up so much time in calls at her mansion in order to 
receive tliese sums, tliat the money was literally twice 
earned ere it reached the hands oJttho person vi^o wag 
so unfortunate as to be employed by her. To these 
were added several indies who were really desirous of 
serving lier, but who engrossed so much of her attention 
and time—^the young ueedlewoman’s only property—by 
trivial remarks and minute directiong, that little profit 
could be derived from the work they put into her hands. 
This latter evil arose from inconsiderateness, not wilful 
injustice, but it was not the less felt on that account. 
Thus, thougli our heroine had no lock of occupation, she 
was not so amply remuncratcii as she hod been led to 
expect, and siic was still frequently distressed for tlie 
1110.018 for providing tlio necessaries of life._ The lodg¬ 
ings Miss Uellingdon hud engaged for tlieir use were 
expensive; and notwithstanding the promise that lady 
had made to Dr Fc.iroie, and that she hod 'more than 
once intimated to Ruth herself, that she would take tiie 
entire responsibility, she never after wards alluded to 
tlie subject. 

'riie interest which had been excited for Ruth did not 
flag through the winter months. Many_ a beautiful Up 
spoke with seeming sympathy of the fair young seapi- 
Btress who had fabricated the dress or mantle in which 
the lovely wearer was arrayed they doubtless 
flattered ncmsclvea into the belief tiiat Uioy had been 
really aclfated by benefolenco when finding lier em¬ 
ployment^ The LondiSi season followed — the, lauy 
season, arit is emphatically denomihated by the ’ west 
end' mi)line?. and dressmaker—the season Wfaba' the 
jaded appren%ce and journeywomon can get;-vfle|mier 
necessary bodily exercise by day nor rest by niglfl;r. and 
faring these months there was, stfll no cotnpUflnt of 
want of occupation, whatever tlieru might be of pecu¬ 
niary embarrassment. But when thi| eeowm was dyer, 
and the metropolis emptied itsdf of im fitshional^ jin- 
habitants, that they might sede the iea*ridfl breezes, or 
ruthUse in sylvao rifles, tim pots yponw needlewoman’s 
interesting sbny was. legaraed m e ^gone tale, nod 
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her Tcrjr natiie wu in tnoit inatences forgotten. UiM 
BeIlii)gaQ()i.1rM not yet among the number vKo hod 
town. eome reason she was a lingerer in its almost 
deiurted fbsfaionable places of resott. 'J%is reason Was 
.osmnlyhot that she might fhrther tiie interests of her 
for a new favonrite had taken poor Ruth’s 
phitie in that fickle young lady’s fegfypd. *rhii was a 
'yoatftfid painter, whom she dedarcd to he a second 
“Rubens, and whom she was now using her utmost 
endeavours to bring into notice. 

■ The sudden desertion of her piitronesses, many of 
whom were in her debt, was not the only trial our 
heroine had at this time to endure, for ehe was, in 
CDnse<]uence, unable to pay the arrears of rent for their 
fbmished apartments. It was true this did not e.vceed 
five pounds, yet it was a larger sum than she w'ould 
have teen able to raise, even by disposing of all her 
wardrobe. She naturally ibnked to Miss Bellihgdon to 
assist her at such a juncture, at least by advice; but 
that lady was now inaccessible to her. She called again 
and again at her mansion, but ahvays received an answer 
that slic was particularly engaged, or from home. Her 
eitnation was rendered more pitiable by the rapidly 
declining health of Mrs Jones, wlio stood in greatef 
need than ever of those comforts Uutli had once fondly 
anticipated being able to provide from the fruits of her 
exertions. Constant toil and anxiety had Iftinehed her 
own check, and further enfeebled a frame alw.ays deli¬ 
cate ; but of herself she thought not; oil her solicitude 
was called into exercise for that beloved relative who 
had teen to her as a mother. A circumstance hitherto 
unmentioned also served to augment our heroine’s dis¬ 
tress ; this was the absence of her humble friends. Hie 
Crawfords. An unlooked-for event in their family had 
caused tliero, a few weeks previously, to leave London 
for a residence in a distant part of tiie country ; and as j 
their departure had been soniewliat sudden, RuUi was | 
consequently deprived in this exigency of tlieir sym¬ 
pathy and connseL Her upright mind, however, sug-! 
gest^ the most honinirable course to te pursued; which 
was, she thought* foi^liem to leave their little property 
as a security for their debt, engage a low-rented apart- i 
ment in the neiglibourhoiHi in w hich they had before 
resided, and for her to endeavour to procure work from 
her former employer, 'fhis plan met with Mrs .loncfi’s 
approbation, though it was with a sickening heart 
that she contemplated the entire blight of her niece’s 
.prospects. Ruth’s application for the cniplnyment 
which had before yielded her swih a miserable pittance 
was successful, and she recommenced her labours, thoiigli 
with a less hopeful spirit. Had the Crawfords been still 
in the vicinity, she would have felt her situiition to In; 
less lonely; for, to let the reader into a secret unac¬ 
knowledged even by the parties most coneerned, a 
mutual affection, based on the purest esteem, Imd sprung 
^ between the young artisan and the orphan girl, 
'rtiough neither had allowed a word to escape the lips 
which could express his or her feelings on the subject, 
there was a firm conviction in tliu breast of each that 
the regard was reciprocal, and this thought wou\d some¬ 
times impart a ray of joy to the breast of tlie maiden 
in the midst of her deepest distress. So entwined, how¬ 
ever, were her toade rest aftbetions around the aged 
friend with whom slraNMd for so many years shared her 
griefs and jfieaaurM, that Ufe yeemed to oHw* a blank 
in the event of her death. r 

l^ anmmer psfsed, but the* young shirt-maker taw 
noHihtg tte green fields, of the flowers, andottle even 
of the sun; fbr her dark attic, with its tiling %oof, and 
narrow window- ovodooking the back of some smoky 
[ dwellings, admitted but few of his beams, fihe beheld 
'not. jfoe golden grain ripe for the siefide, nor the clnster» 

I ;lng fruits of tlie autumnal seMon; and the montJi with 
,';(^|cb we conmienecd pw^fimativo again returned— 
with sad fomSIiiigf to- the soirow-itoioken 
’ Jp«'t for the gentle meek spirit of tier aged cotn- 
^ minen si^emed q^ifoout to qtat its fitafi tenenumt fbr 
a monk cougefim and blested abode, la thk etigua^ 


Ruth would have sought the idd of the kind {diysician 
who had before taken suchna lively''interest in'their 
welfare, but she was ttnaequainted with his place of 
residence; and all her attempts to see Mim Bellingdcyi, 
and to obtain the infortoatlon from her, bod been fruit¬ 
less. So fearful was RttUi tbifc^ it; might be supposed 
that she was vtmucly s^iciting pecithiary aid from the 
widow Crawford, that the would not, when writing to 
her, inform her of the ektent of her distress. 

The dense fog which had shtonded the atreeta dpripg 
the day, making it necessary for the - trpdesoian and 
artisan to use artificiai lights even at noon,-bad given 
place to a steady oonHnuoUi rain, when the unhapj^y 
girl, thinly clad, and without anything to shield her;' 
from the inclemenoy'of thq weather^ set out with the 
intention of once more seeding Miss Brilingdon’s man* - 
sion. 'I'hn fair heiress Vas actually her debtor for toe 
last dresses she hjd made for her; and though it wus 
an unseasonable hour for caitin^ on a lady of fashion on 
such business, Kutb, urged by despair, hod formed the 
resoIiitioJi to see her if possible, and even to force her¬ 
self into her presence should her request bo doitied. 
None heeded the yoUng pedestrian as she pursued her 
iiurried course tlirough the crowded streets of business, 
and she was equally unregarded and uncared for when 
she entered too aristocratic lobality of the west Her 
earnest intreaties that the footman would take up her 
name, received an answer that Miss Bcilingdou was 
dressing for an evening party, and could not be spoken 
to, but tfiot she would pass tlirougli Uie hall in her way 
to the carriage, if she chose to wait 

‘ 1 will thankfully accept the offer,’ Ruth replied; and 
as she spoke, she seated herself upon one of the chairs.. 

The man had scarcely left the hall, when the light 
stop of the fair heiress was heard ^leseending from her 
dressiug-rnom. Hhc was giving directions to her lady’s- 
maid ns she proceeded, and was ton much occupied to 
notice tliat any one was liclow, till she came into con¬ 
tact with too pale, emaciated figure of the young shirt- 
maker, who sat there shivering in her wet gamouts. 

A start of recognition,folio wed. 

‘Jtutli Aniicsley I* she exclaimed in astonishment. 

‘Ah, madam, I am indeed that wretched girl,’ was 
the reply; and the tone of anguish in which it was 
nttcred struck like a-knell upon tlic ear of her auditor. 

‘You look ill, cliiid; what could bring you out on 
BiicU a niglit t ’ 

‘ Despair has driven me from my home to seek yon, 
madam; fur 1 know not but that, on giy ratorii, 1 may 
find my only earthly friend a corpse.’ 

Miss Bellingdon shuddered. ‘ Is youi*aqnt so much 
worse toenf’ she interrogated. ‘'Why did you not let 
me know this before?’ 

‘ 1 have sought you many times, madam, and sent you 
my little account, but all my appeals have been disre¬ 
garded,’ Ruth made answer. 

‘ The fault toen rests with my servants,’ Miss Bel¬ 
lingdon interposed, whilst the flush her already 
rouged cheek revealed that she was giving utterance to 
falsehood. ‘Don’t be cast down, however,’ she sooth* 
ingly added. ‘1 will, attend to the matter to-nuKrow; 
meanwhile, take this trifle, and^.get your poor awMt 
Bometoing to do her good. Call in a^aiiitgecm tikeviiji^, 
and I will pay his bill wliatever it may he.’ ^ 

Ruth looked in the faee of her late psltnmesh''<'' h|i^ 
dam,’ she said, ‘you engaged to pay ior tm 
Kensington; hut I was obliged to ^ptiw my aunt 
of ueGessaries in order to raise it mysdtf’, #ial]y to 
leave our Utile idl ps a security for the ocoept 

ofstois,’ she added, taking tho <Mfeted ‘fer it is 
justly my due; but I ask fi» nothing storeteten juitito ' 
at your hands. This dress, ^ She punswd, taltoig ; 
skirt of a beautiful silvered tnariiu tow ia tite ' i 
fail* heiress was arrayed—‘iMs Vasy, dlto* <!tet me 
night and a day of unihqnitod tiibodv- Omfld you we# 
it in tlie gay ban-room, aM-^ think of oiw of your .• 
own sex whom your ineeaito|iiMa<mss. Htoio say iuj^ ,i 
'tke, has brought to <ttokto««i of the grave?’ 
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> Tour a^ictioix h«r« neithor humble uor 

grateful, Mlaa Annaito,* aDm Bellingdon coutemp- 
tuooily remarked, wtltAiu^ bitterly under a i^ueatiou 
vhioh *he felt to be unnuiFi^teble. 

' They have not made me' temHe, madam,’ Butb re¬ 
joined; 'but you are pfistaken in aui^ing that they 
have blunted my lenw pf gtetitude, Wt my heart was 
never to keenly alive te ktedneM. But I am detidning 
you from your evening amuaement,'where voicei will 
wbiyier iar diiferent language iii your ear,’ the addede 
stuping ath^ at the tpoke, to let the fcaitman patt and 
opeti the door for hit mittrem. Mitt Bellingdon drew 
more clote^ around her the rich Indian ihawi which 
her lady’t-maid had jutt placed upon her thooldert, to 
thield her firom the cold night air,'and then hurried into 
the carriage, whlltt her fragile and exliautted com¬ 
panion tet out unprotected, to walk a dittimcc of morO| 
than three miles to her miserable home. 

Both hod, in the foregoing scene, %cted in opposition 
to the naturid geutlenots of her character. Her feelings 
hud been powerfully wrought upon by iiijiAtico, and 
tlie tuffetings of one dearer to lier than her own exis¬ 
tence; but when again alone, site shed a torrent of 
tears, which in sotne measure relieved lier overcharged 
heart. 

We leave tlie inhabitants of tlie narrow garret—one 
of whom appeared to be on Uie confines of eternity 
—to accompany the fair heiress to on elegant party 
assembled at the mansion of Mrs Mapleton. The usual 
uirde of admirers and flatterers attended lier ateps, and 
hnug upon her smiles, but she was tliis evening ab¬ 
stracted and spiritless. Tlie once musical but now 
hollow voice of tlie young seamstress scorned ever and 
anon to sound in her ear, and the form of her dying 
relative was present to her mental vision, illie was 
sclflsh and inconsiderate, but not heartless, and bitterly 
did she now repent having neglected tlie young crea¬ 
ture she bad professed to serve. Her painful reuii- 
nUcences were augmented by the presence of Celia 
Howard, whom she had not met since the day that 
liuth had been first introduced t) her. 

Miss Howard had tiiat morning arrived at the lionse 
of her cousin, Mrs Mapleton, with the intention of aiimin 
making it her homo for a few days. Bhc had not for¬ 
gotten the cireurastODce; and wJum alone' with Miss 
Bellingdon for a few minutes, she asked, with much eou- 
cern, what hod become of the young needlewomau whom 
Dr L’enrose liad taken her to visit on the day on which 
dm had left to'vu. Tim question caused a flush of crim¬ 
son to sufibsc the cheek of the gay beauty, and she was 
for a fewmonlonts incapable of relying, llallying, iiow- 
ever, she murmured something about having lost siglit 
of her for some time, of having met with her tliat very 
evening, and of an intention to call ui>on her on the 
morrow. ‘ Will you allow me to accompany you, Ade¬ 
laide!’’ Miss Howard asked; ‘ I purposed s]>endiug the 
morning with you.' Mies Bellingdon would gladly have 
dispensed with her society on such an occasion, but as 
she could think ot no pretext for preventing her, she 
was compidlod to acquiesce. 

Tlie marning come, and the two ladies set out in Miss 
BeUingdon’s aordege for the apartment liuth and her 
ocewded at Whitechapel. Twelve mouths pre- 
yumsly, heiteM entered this neighbour- 

llpod with sdfigTatulAtionSt now she felt like u onlprit 
oheut to amtor st the biv of jiutice; and had not her 
oimsin hew her eonmanion, it is doubtful whether slie 
wodd haveproosedha onher emnd, though slie was now 
really desir^of mokhig some lepm'ation for the misery 
she hs# tofitoA Per kiquiritH for the young soamstiiBss 
4WM knswep^ by ike mistress of the lodging-house, 
mA sttppodng Ptey 'Were conm. to visit the 
jdek womim, m feeling ntodi for the orphan girl and 
ner aged ndative, politely sMd site would show them 
tip into, their room. .. The two ladies foUowwd their 
f^e up the stairs; till dm stopped at a low dow, 
to whkm «he gently knocked, eummiing that Buili 
home on hm*taeM« nafl knowuig that Mm 


Jones was ppi! able to ktf ve. her bed. the good wmnno 
quietly li^d the Inhib'} but the visitors drew bock 
on beltoiding the scene Vhlcb the chamber present. 
The invalid lay steto^to on her low pollpt,. to all op* 
peorsncG in the, tost steto of dissoldtion. Her sightless 
eyes were closto, and Sto livid |ips were firmly com¬ 
pressed with, strong convulsions; but thura was no 
sigiis of terror in her aspeci^her gentle umidt (»emod 
ready for itst departure. By hey side, to q ])meeling 
attitude, was the emaciated and almost brokentheartea j 
Ruth, in earnest but mute devotion. ' ' 

The scone was tdq sacred to to intruded upon, apd toe 
woman gently closed the doOT, unperoeiTed by toe ooca- 
pants of tlie chamber. The miss retoyoBd in silence to 
the .carriage; and no sooner had they enttoed it, thou 
htiss Bellingdon burst into a flood of penitential tears. 
^Keenly alive to sudden impulses of foOUog, she hod 
been impressed In no small degree by toe sight she ligd 
just -witnessed. Had she, she mentally inquired, been 
the means of hastening tlie aged woman’s death?—gf 
furtlier blaiiehiag the wan cheek of tiiat fair girl who 
was but in the first blusli of womaniiood ? And she now ' 
unhesitatingly related the whole afihir to her cousin, 
•who, seeing that she was already so deeply moved, 
strove to soutlic and comfort her. 

Next day the visitors returned, aooompanied by Dr 
Renrose; h^ interference was now too late. Mrs Jones 
had died the preceding night, and Ruth was confined to 
tod, her disease a combination of low fever and cop- 
sumption, brought on by cold, want, and neglect. Every¬ 
thing which skill could imagine was attemfitod, but in 
vain; and useless also was the almost Incessant watch¬ 
ing of Andrew Crawford by the bedside of the sofierer, i 
from the day lie had heard of her iUncss. In seventeen, 
days from the death of toiiaunt, the body of poor Ruth 
Aniicsloy was carried from the same obscure dwelling, 
and laid in the same obscure grave—her fate nothing 
uiicomnioD, except in so far as it exemplified the hollow 
delusions of not au ill-meaning, but only an inconsistent 
and giddy I’amonnss. 

_a___ 

‘GATHERINGS TROM SPAIN,’ 

Mu MnuKav's ‘ Homo and Colonial Library,’ one of the 
best of the popular serials, has been enriched by no 
work of greater interest than that which has just ap¬ 
peared, ‘ Gatherings from Spain.’ Abounding in much 
new matter, gleaned not from books, but foom actnai 
journeys over tlic country, and written in a lively and 
suitable style, the volume possesses an original merit, 
and may appropriately occupy a place in all those 
libraries now forming for general instiuctiou and enter¬ 
tainment. A few odds and ends of sketches from ite 
pages may amuse our readers. 

Spain, as the author begs us to understand, to not 
one, but a collection of countries, differing very con* 
siderabiy from each other in social and physical fea¬ 
tures ; and to this cause he ascribes thefir rain from the 
beginning—‘ a bundle of small bodies, tiedi together 
with a rope of sand, and which, being witiiout nnioto to 
also without strength, has been beaten in detail.’ This, • 
however, can only to a secondary cause of national 
disaster. A people witli radically g^ foculties would i 
surely have lung since dropped petty ^tinctions, and { 
united fm tlie general benefit, had cinminstances per¬ 
mitted sifsh a course. Wt present, Spato may be Said 
to to in gproceta of fusing down to one gene^ wfiMe. j 
It is losijK its separate individualitidk and Ut old DM^s, | 
and it r Aiiains to to seen wliether there be a snfflmrat : 
leaven of inteUigence to can^ it flwward ui anew and 
respectalfle career. Oiu' own impression to, that it nitot 
^ tliroi^h a furnace of long trib^tion before it radtoes 
the ardent expeettoions of its a^iisHrs. 

One thing remarkable about Spaing to its batrad^M : 
Trance, contiguity in this uistaAto produteng only pto- 
lousy and contempt. Tbg %reneeS, wbUfo-form Urn : 
divt^g boundary, aw inhabited to a'raeeof bi|k- 
tonders as impKwtioaMe m tbiir gwifite fastnesses. 
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‘ Here dwell tbe smuggler, the rifle sportsmaOi and idl 
' .vho defy the law: here is bred tbe liardir peoMnt, whOi 
ftCCStttOlMied to scale loountains and flght wblres. J>e« 
comea'v ready raw roaterial for tbe mierriUtrosj end 
none Wert ever more formidable to uome Or France 
‘than those marshalled in these gl$na by Sertoiios.and 
Mina^ When the tocsin bell rings out, a hdtnet-swarm 
of armed men—^the weed of the hills^—^arts up from 
orery reck and brake. The hatred of tne Frenchman, 
which forms " part of a Spaniard’s nature,” seenis to 
increase in intensity in proportion,,to vicinity, for as 
they touch, so they fret and rub each other: here it is 
the antipathy of an antithesis; the incompatibility of 
the eaturuine and slow with the mercurial and rapid; 

I of the proui enduring, and asoctic, against the vain, 
the fickle, and sensnal; of the enemy of innovation and 
change, to tbe lover of variefy and novelty; and how-i 
ever tyrants and trickstefc may assert in tlw gilded 
galleries of Versailles that Jl n'y a plus dt Pyrenees, this 
party-waF of Alps, this barrier of snow and hurricane, 
does and will b^st for ever. ,Placed •there by Provi- 
I dence, as was said by the Gothic prelate Saint Isidore, 
they ever hare forbidden, and ever will forbid, the banns 
i of an unnatural slliance.’ • 

Spanish authors, it appears, either dare not or cannot 
tell what is tile cause of national ruin. They ascribe it 
to tbe depopulation of tbe country by the ^Iraiu of ad¬ 
venturers TO America. But colonisation never pro¬ 
duced a vacuum of this sort Our author’s theory goes 
nearer the mark. ‘ Tho real permanent and standing 
cause of Spain’s thinly-peopled state, want of cultiva- 
■tion, and ^minatiou of desolation, is bad yovemnuiht, 
eivU and religious; this all who run may read in her 
lonely land and silent towns. But Spain, if the anec¬ 
dote wliioh her children love to tell be true, will never 
be able to remove the incubus of this fertile origin of 
eveiyeril. When Ferdinand ITT. captured Seville, and 
died, being a saint, he escaped purgatorjr, and Santiago 
presented him to the Virgin, who furtliwith desired him 
to ask any favours for Gloved Spain. The monarch 
petitioned for oil, wisft, and com—conceded; for sunny 
tides, brave men, and pretty women — allowed; for 
cigars, rtiyitni)' garlic, and bulls—by all means; fur a 
good govetnmCnt—“ Nay, nay,” said the Virgin; “ that 
never om be granted; for were it bestowed, not an 
angtii would remain a day longer in heaven.”’ A 
nation which can console itself with a joke, is perliaps 
more to be pitied than if it were aware of its own 
infamy. Bad government is only a result of a cause. 
Universal dishonesty is at the root of tlic evil. From 
tiie first minister of the crown to the lowest oflicial, 
every one is a bom cheat * Wliere robbing and job¬ 
bing Ore the universal order of the day, one rascal 
keeps another in countenance. A man who does not 
fcatiter his nest when in office, is not thought honest, 
but a fool. Tbe magic influence of a bribe pervades a 
land where everything is venal, even to the scales of 
jttsttee. Here men who have objects to gain begin to 
work from the bottom, not from the top^ os wc do in 
England. In order to insure success, no step in the 
official ladjder must be left unanoiuted. A wise and 
pnffi^^tor bribes foom the porter to the premier, 
ti^Ug care noj; to.forget the under-secretary, tiie over- 
ijecretary, the priTOfe secretary, all in their ordjMr, and to 
, wegpilate the doUcenr according to each man’aitank and 
’ inlluenoe. If you omit the potter, he will n(t deliver 
your ca^ H you forget the clTiof clerk, he vl^Il mislay 
your petitiOUi or piSison his master’s ear. Iff matters 
of political importance, the sovereign, hw omfaerself, 
must have a sltore; and thus it was tliKt Oalomarde 
continued so long to manage the beloved Ferdinand 
and his counsels. He was the minister who laid thu, 
(Tntest bribe at tbe reyal feet. ” Sire, strict atten- 
■fibu and bohesty, 1 have just been enabled to econo- 
'' iidye I,.so,ooo on the sums alloteed to my department, 
yrhich I have now the honour and felicity to place at 
fhta matesty’s disposal." ” Wtil done, my jEaimfel and 
good miroter t here is a dg« for youl”' Poeulattoh 


in collecting the taxes is nnivertgJi^aAd there seems'no 
^iQMtbility of making tho rtvmtue ,meet tbe national, 
etjiehsee.. Beeourse has ^^fort been had to usurtons 
'Ibbns and wholesale ccfadscations. •Fablio seoittitieB 
bare, been *' repudiated,’' intemst unpaid, and primnpal 
sponged out No country in ‘tiie ^ woiM,' or even 
new drabrcoated world, stands lowrt .bi .finsnciii^dis* 
(audit. Eet all bo aware how tbey embark in ^walsh 
speculations r 

With tbe example cd uBivenalpeauiatimr before them, 
and favoured the weakness m tile poUce, highway¬ 
men in Spain do not stsind m trifles, and esrrywm a 
lar^ and tiuiving trade. TravelUng with an agmed 
diligence, or in armed bands, seems a general precau¬ 
tion ; Spaniards, with* all their boasting, not liking to 
encounter flreamis. When notweli provided with these. 
mptflianoes, our author 'recommends submission with..« 
good grace. * Tluise who have a score or so of doitars 
(four or fire pounds), tiie loss of whkdi wiH niia no 
man, are. very rarely iU-ased; a iVank, confident, and 
good'-huinbnred surrender not only prevents any bad 
treatment, but secures even civility during tlte disagree¬ 
able operation. Pistols and sabres are, alter all, a poor 
defcnce compared to civil words, as Mr Oribb used to 
say. The Spaniard, by nature high-bred, and a caial- 
lero, resfmds to any appeal to quolitiet of wbicb he 
thinks his nation has reason to be proud; lie respects 
coolness of manner, in which bold men; aithough rob¬ 
bers, sympathise.’ 

Thcre%re, however, other kinds of robbing in Spain. 
One consists in tiie exaction of certain does at (uty 
gates, similar to the oclroi in France; and as these 
(lues ' are generally farmed ont, they are exacted from 
the peasantry with great severity and incivility. There 
is perhaps no single grievance among the many, in the 
mistaken system of Spanisti political and fiscal economy, 
whicli tends to create and keep alive, by its daily retail 
wmry and often wholesale injustice, so great a feeling 
of discontent and ill-will towards authority as this does; 
it obstructs both commerce and travellers. The officers 
are, however, seldom, either strict or uncivil te the 
higher classes, and if courteously addressed by tbe 
stranger, and told that be is an English gentleman, tbe 
official Cerberi open the gates and let him pass uu* 
molested, and stiil more if quieted by tiie YirgUian sop 
of a bribe. The idea of a bribe, however, must be 
carefully concealed; it shocks their dignity, their sense 
of honour. If, liowever, the money be given to the 
head person, as something for his pco^ to drink, tbe 
delicate attention is soKked by the (fliief. properly ap¬ 
preciated, and works its due effect.’ Tiie wqrst of bH 
robbers, however, are the laky, do-nothing keepers, 
of country inns or veatas. ‘These ventas have, from 
time immemorial, been the sulgect of jests and plea¬ 
santries to Spanish and foreign wits. Quevedo and 
Cervautes indulge in endless diatribes agaiust tiie 
roguery of tho masters, and the rateery of ^ accom¬ 
modations, while Gongora compares them to Notii’s 
ark; and in truth they do contain a variety of animals, 
firom tiie big to the small, and more than a pair of more 
than ono kind of the latter.,.. Mapy of wese ventu 
have been built on a large scale by the noblemen or oun- ' 
vent brethren to whom toe vfili^ or a^oininff tei^tory ■ 
belonged, and some hare, at a <liatan(;e, qtiite t^ afruf a 
gentleman's mansion. Their walb, tourers, and often, 
elegant elevations,, glit^f la the Bi»r|(ay.«^ proetising, 
while all within is dark, dirty, sn^ apd so 

better than a whitened sepuhaire.’ . . 

On arriving at one of these venttia^lqsuiMrieaiied 
traveller is a little surprised .to.fia44m$;to^inst .•zs- 
mains unmoved and iuipertttrbalito# as.tf M nevtokadti 
h^ an appetite, .or had lost ^ ox toed dipto. Not 
his genus ever are seen eatiug, extoptvriiiBU invited to n-;' 
guMt’s stew: air, the economlcsl ration of the chame- 
lean, seems to be bis habitual sostenemce; and still more : h 
as to his wife and womankinds who never will.Bit and.'; 
eat even with the stranger I'toey* is hutnbier Sponitia 
fautilies, they seem to d^ .wjsh l^e cat in si^ 
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ahd <m fcrapi, This is a renmaDt of tl^e liomsn and 
Moorish .trostfflcnt of women as infeiriora Their lord 
and ’btul^tid, the innlteeper, cannot conceive whjr 
foreignenr' im their arrival are always so impatient, 
and is eq«mlly sitrnrned at tiieU; inbrdinate appetite. 


and is eotmlly sitrnrned at tiieU; inbrdinate appetite. 
An liingllih laad^oza’s first adestion; “ Will you not like 
to ta||9 senie’ndiWriimentP” is the very last which he 
wopld think of put^iqr. Sometimes, by jiving him a 
cigar, by coaxing his wife, Battering his daughter, and 
caressing Maritomes, you may get a ccjuple of liis pdloS 
at fbwl^ which roh about the grouml-noor, picking up 
anything, and ready to be picked up themselves and 
dressed.’ Travellers ate therefore in the habit of taking 
I a part in hastening things forward in tlie great open 
i kitchen—‘" One eye to the pan, the other to the real 
i cat,” whose very existence in } venta, and among the 
pots, is a mirado. By the way, the naturalist wilfob- 
I serve that their ears and tails are almost always cropped 
closely, to the stumps. ' All and each of the travellers, 
when Bidr respective stews ere ready, form clusters 
and groups round the feying'pon, which is moved from 
tlie nre hot and smoking, and placed on a low talilo or 
blbok of wood before them; or tlir unctuous contents 
I are emptied into a huge earthen reddisli disli, which in 
I form and colour is the precise paropxis, the food platter, 
i described by Martial and by otlier ancient authors. 

] Chpirs are a luxury. The lower classes sit on tlie 
I ground, as in the Bast, or on low stools, and fall to iii 
. a most Oriental manner, with an un-European' iguo- 


I or hwn spoon, or dip their bread into the disli, or fish 
' up morsels with tlieir long-pointed knives. They eat 
copiously, but witli gravity—^witli appetite, but without 
j greediness; for none of any nation, as a mass, are liettcr 
I bred or mannered ttmn the lower classes of Sp.aniar(ls.' 

; Whether by robbing, taking bghes, or plundering 
I guests at inns, when a man has made a purse, the dipi- 
I culty cnnsisti in knowing where to init it. Consa- 
I quentiy there is much, hoarding and hiding in sesret 
! places. ‘ The idea of finding hidden treasures, whicli 
prevails in Spain, as in tlie Eitst, is based uii some 
grounds; for in every country wliich has been inue.li 
exposed to foreign invasions, civil wars, and domestic 
misrule, where there were no safe modes of iuve-stment, 
in inotneuts of danger property was converted into gold 
or jewels, and concealed with singular ingenuity. The 
mistrust which Spaniards entertain of each other often 
extends, when Cosh is in tlie case, even to tlie nearest 
relations—to wife and children^ Many a treasure is 
tlms lost fronj tlje accidental death of the hidcr, who, 
dying without a sign, carries his secret to tlic grave, 
adding thereby to the sincere grief of his widow and 
heir. One of the old vulgar auperstitions in S])aia is 
an idea that those who vrcrc bom on a Good-Erid.ay, 
the day of mourning, were gifted with a power of 
seeing into the earth, and of discovering hidden 
treasures. One place of concealment fins always biH>n 
under tho bodies in graves: the hidors have trusted to 
the dead to defend what the quick could hot. This. 
accounts for the universal desecration of tombs and 
churchyards doting Bonaparte's invasion.’ 

From all we can understand, there seems to be but 
one doss of habitually honOst men in Spain, and tiiat is 
; the msdetews. Witb'a number of loaded moles morch- 
ingSlMyly in Ble, these men act as carriers all { 
over fm eouhtity. '''‘The muleteer either walks by 
tile lude ^-hil .miimalt or etts aloft on the cargo, with 
his feet dongUoff on the'neck, a. seat whicli is by no 
mains «o v.uni^ferteMe as it would appear. A rude 
; OTn; lo«dgd wilfe ltiigti hangs always in readiness oy 
and oft^n with it a gnlfiar... The Spanish 
WWeer is a fine fellow: hc'is. Intefligent, active, and 
r endiinng ( he braves hunger’and ihiwl, heat and cold, 
mud and doiti he ilbrin u hard as his cattle, never 
robs or is roUied; and while bis BMters in tltis land 
put off everything tifi to-morrow except bankroptcy, 
imispunetttu ahd hone st, tda frame is wiry and sinewy, 
his ^tume peculiar. jStlfy axe the leagues, and long,* 


which ve have ridden in his caravan, and longer his 
robber yarns, to Vtiich we paid no attention; and it 
must be admitted these cavalcades are truly na¬ 
tional and pictured^W. Mingled With droves of mules 
and moimted honomen, tho zig-^ linea come thread¬ 
ing downathe mountain defiles, now tracking through 
the aromatic brushwood, now concealed amid rocks 
and olive-trSes, now emerging blight .and glittering 
into the sunshine, giving life and mnvemout to lonely 
nature, and breaking the usual stillness by the tinkle 
of the bell and the sad ditty of tiie muleteer—sounds 
which, though unmusical in tliemselves, are in keep¬ 
ing with the scene, and associated witii wild Spanish 
rambles, just as the harsh whetting of the, scythe is 
mixed u|i with the sweet spring and newly-mown hay 
meadow.’ 

Anoyier oddity is thff Spanish barber—the Figaro. 
The profession of this personage is one of great im¬ 
portance in all the towns of tlie peninsula. ' There is 
no mistaking bis shop j for, independently of the ex¬ 
ternal manifestations of the fine arts practised within, 
his threshold is tiie lounge of all idloni, as well as of 
(those who are anxious to relieve their cliiiis of the 
thick stubble of a three, days’ growth. Here is the 
mint of scandal; and all .who liave lived intimately 
with Spaniards, know how invariably every one stabs 
his ncighbiRir behind his bock with words—the lower 
orders occasionally using knives sharper even tiian tlieir 
tongues. Here, again, resort gamblers, who, seated oh 
the ground with cards more begrimed than the earth, 
{tiirsuc their fierce game as.eager as if existence was at 
stake; for there is generally some well-known cock of 
I the walk, a bully, or guapo, who will come up and lay 
his hand on the cards, ai^ say, “ No one shall play 
with any cards but with Wine.” If tho parties arq 
cowed, they give hiiji a halfpenny each, ij, however, 
one of the challenged bo a spirited fellow, he defies 
him,’ and a fight is the consequence. ‘The interior 
of the barter’s shop is curious. France may boast to 
lead Europe in hairdressing and flipping poodles, but 
Figaro snaps his fingers at her civilisation, and no cat’s 
ears and tail c m be closer shaved than his ones are. 
The walls of his operating room arc neatly lathered 
with whitewash; on a peg hangs his brown cloak and 
conical hat; his shelves are decorated with olay-painted 
figures of picturesque rascals, arrayed in ail their Anda- 
Iiisiun toggery—bandits, Inill-fighters, and smugglers. 
The walls are enlivened with rude prints of fandango 
dancings, miracles, and bull - fights, in which the 
Spanisii vulgar delight, as ours do in racing and ring 
notabilities. The barber’s implements of art are duly 
arranged in order; his glass, soap, towels, and leather 
strap, and guitar, wliicli indeed, witli tlie razor, con¬ 
stitutes the genus barber. Few Spaniards ever shave 
themselves; it is too meclianioal; so they prefer, like 
the Orientals, a “ razor that is hiredand as tliat 
biust be paid for, scarcely any go to the expensive 
luxury of an every-day shave. Indeed Don Quixote 
advised Sancho, when nominated a governor, to shave 
at least»every other day if he wished to look like a 
gentleman. The peculiar sallowness of a Spaniard’s 
face is lieightened by tlic contrast of a sable bristle. 
Figaro lumself is oil tags, tassels,'colour, and em¬ 
broidery, ^uips and quirps; te is never stUl; always 
in a bustlsk he is lying aild latliering, cutting chins and 
capers, Ii^ there, and everywhere. If tie has a mo¬ 
ment fre^rora taking off beards aid making paper 
cigars, hf whips down his guitar, and sings the last 
seguidilla: thtb he drives away dull care, who bates 
the sound of merry music: and no wonder; the ope¬ 
rator performs his profussionai duties much more skil- 
fAly tlian the rival surgeon, nor dwz he bungle at any 
little extreneous<nnateio' commissions; Uld there are 
more real performances enacted the barbers in Seviiie 
itself, than in a dozen European opera-houses.’ 

We may close our notice of this, amqringvoinme with 
the xutbor’s account of Spanish dances and music. ‘ in 
Spain, whenever and wherever the siren .sounds are 
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fa«ard, A pairty ia forthwith i|;ot up of ail agea wd sexesi 
who Attracted by the tinkling like awannmg 
The guitar ia part and parcel of the Spaniard and bia 
ballad ( hp aiinga it ocroai bis shoulder with a ribbon, 
•a ym defected on the tombs of Egypt four thousand 
yeara ago. The performers seldoQi are vcffjf acientifle 
teuairta^ • they cmitent themselves with sighing tlie 
chorda, aweeping the whole hand over flee atrings, Or 
flourishing and topping the board with the thumb, at 
which they are very expert The moltitude suit tlie 
tune to the song, both of which anf frequently extem¬ 
poraneous. Tlio language comes in aid to the fertile 
mother-wit of the natives; rhymes are dispensed with 
at pleasure, or mixed, according to caprice, with asso¬ 
nants, which consist of the mere recurrence of the same 
vowels, without referenm; to that of consonants; and 
even tiiese, whicli poarly fiC d foreign ear, arc^nut al¬ 
ways observed. There ia very little musv; ever printed 
in Spain; the’songs and airs are generally sold in ma¬ 
nuscript Sometimes, for the very illiVarate, the notes 
are expressed in numeral flguro$, which corrcsiwnd with 
the number of the strings. Ttic best guitars in tlie 
world were made apprcq)r)ately in Cadix by tlie I’njw^ 
family, fatlior and sou. Of course an iustrnment in so 
much vogue was always an object of most careful 
tlionght in fur Bsstica; thus, in the seveidh century, 
the ^williau guitar was shaped like the liUinan breast, 
because, as archbishops said, the chords ligiiifled the 
pulsations of the heart, d cordc. The instruments of 
the Andalusian Moors were strung after these signi¬ 
ficant heartstrings, /aryitb remodelled the guitar l>y 
adding a fifth string of bright red, to rct>rcscut Itluod, 
the treble or first being yellow, to indicate bile; and to 
this hour, on the banks of the Ouadalquirer, when 
dnsky evo calls forth the cloaked serciiadcr, the ruby 
drops of the heart female are surely liquefied by a judi¬ 
cious manipulation of catgut.’ The Englishman wlio 
luuglis at all this, and considers the Spanish lore of 
dancing and guitaring to be a species of madoess, cer¬ 
tainly a cause of tiosrerty, is tlionght by Spaniards to 
be habitoaily rood, from his everlasting working, aud 
also from what is a less etiuivocai symptom of insanity, 
kndin^ Spaniards Money, uid is accordingly laughed at 
hi turn. 


rLEABANTElEB OE THE BENCH. 

* It seems diflieult,’ says the Law Review in its opening 
paragraph, ‘in casting our eye over the map of the 
sciences, not to place jurisprudence in tlie highest rank, 
if we do not indeed allow it the first place. None re¬ 
quires more'enlarged understandings, more sagacious 
minds, in its cultivators; none draws its materisls from 
more various sources; none assumes for its successful 
study an ampler body of knowledge, whether <d books or 
of men; hut, above all, its importance to the Interests 
of maiikiiul is beyond that of every other branch of 
leamhig: it is more eminmttly practical than any ; its 
concern is with the whede order, the peace, and'ihe hap- 




mences thus, is, to promote all discussions connected 
wi^ this department of science and literatMc; to ex¬ 
tend tt^l^owledge of sound principles; an^'to further 
tlie real improvement of the laws, while clflicking the 
mere reckless deinre pf change. The LaMfclteview is 
published wider the auspices of tlie Socie\v for Pro¬ 
moting the Amendment of the Law; a body which has 
I,ard Brougham at tto head as presidentf with the Lord 
'Chancellor, toe IhikeS' of IBchraond and Olevrtand, 
t^s l>evon, Radnmr, Ashburton, Campbell, and Mr 
Liuhlngton as rice-ptosidents. It includes among its 
ordinary and honorary members many of the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of tlie day; a«d not a few of these have 
1 euridied with, their contgihiittons toe paget of the 


segueiy’s literary ptgsh. jSo ihuidi Vd'haito thuofiM dt 
heceaigiT to »•? of toe Law Eiariew.; altilpugh. on the 
ptiment occasion, we have su> intonttu^to with 
its more serions labours and duties. We already 
given our humble alifin toe d'cuwntd to toe uitu|te hf law 
reform, and shall do so agaia; hut just RdW^We .Stoaii 
to go on toe Webb dreUit fiw our oum BSmiewieijll, 

The ‘ BecoUections of a Deceased Wrtsh 
toe most amusing of the lightiw’papen in this lagst 
periodical; anino wonder; for a reguUtf .Welsh ji&d^, 
before law reform ' let in toe judges of Epjgiaad upon 
tlie Celtic countrymen of Howel-dha gnd King Arthur,’ 
had little else to do than to look but for amusemeut. 
The courts indeed * were more didl than can eastiy be 
described, from the excessive stupidity of the people^ 
both witnesses and jurom—the difficulty df getting apy- 
thidg like English out of them, or putting anything like 
sense into them—ihe trifling nature of their endless 
disputes—the inextricable entanglement of their endless 
pedigrees,- yet toe assizes lasted but a couple of days 
at each place, for toe most part', and tiiere was great 
pleasure in their dear air and fine scenery, especially 
after tlic House of Commons add Westminster HOU 
had fatigued oue, and made liondon intdcrable. Tlieir 
streams were pure and rrtireshing, to say nothing of 
their fish; and tlieir hills were wild and sunny, without 
taking into account the good mutton they fed.’ His 
honour, accordingly, was very sorry when he found 
himself abolished, with no other compensation than his 
pension; and it is hut surprising toat he slurald have 
employed the additional leisure thus forced upon him 
in recalling the circumstances and characters of so 
agreeable an official existence. 

Among the first of his compeers he bringrs upon too 
scene is * George Wood,’ nickiiamcsl the Wood l)enu>n, 
from a meliMlrania, tlien in vogue—a lawyer greatly 
qqizaud for his ugliness, and higlily esteemed for his 
prufunud knowledge of special pleading, accurate under- 
sta/iding, sound judgment, anddnflexiblc honesty. 11c 
was famous for the extreme conciseuess of his style, 
which followed him td' toe beiieh; and his brother judge 
gives us a specimen, * a story which, it may well be smd, 

“ he used to tell,” for I believe he never told any other, 
and toat one he was constantly called upon to tell at 
the circuit table, ami always told it in the same words, 
and always wltli the same unbounded applause. It 
was as follows, for having so often heard it, we knew 
it by lieart:—” A man having stolen a fish, one saw 
him currying it away^ half under his coat, and aoid, 

‘ Friend, when next you steal, take a ijhortor fish, or 
wear a Imiger coat.”' In this narrative—wliich cer¬ 
tainly represents the scene perfectly, and gives an epi¬ 
grammatic speech—toerc are not quite toirty words, 
particles included.’ 

These roystering lawyers had a grand court wliich 
took cognisance,of the misdeeds of its memhersi'’ One 
of them, for instance, was guilty of ddivering »letter <rf 
introduction to an attorney; whereupon he was brought 
to trial, and forthwith appointed penny postman to toe 
circuit Another actuslly dined wlto one of these pro¬ 
scribed parties, |ind received the congratulations of the 
court upon liis very select acquatotsace, for which he 
paid so many gallons of daret to the circtfit pursBi. 

* J. Allan Pork had somewhat puffiid itichondsmi to. Sfn ^ 
attorney or two as a young man of nxeellent piotolse, ' 
and stated that he h« so high an o^irfen bf him; {hat 
he had made him his executor. attorney-gm^sl 
foiled not to note this in his next mieh.at tiie pailil 
(^urt, which seriously alarmed ShmMrdson. 'mfl- 
from him a solemn declaration toajt'he should ooasider ; 
any such recommendations as htshlle, and'not 
acta Tliif, howerw, did hot save him from the 
l^eoutor; till sonle one, olMerving the testator’s ruddy 
face of healUi, and tlie executor’^very pole and ema- 
dated appearanee, made the two change places,,and 
gave Bidiardson toe name of toe Defunct’ ' AH this, it 
wiB be seen, under toe g^.. of merriment, preserved 
toe purity of the hair.’ jests were s^hsA^ieUt 
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^ry, ^ .gHpejend, They kept 

ueintet in mind of lerimm 'Oady fd; any 

tft/e«Dme iaim iiptsti jim ofm&ce*«they were 

S u ‘1^ enmk <rf to wafloBw’#, wMm to be Mowed by 
0 to ear bed .been jwafkued in rain. Tlien 

to .to B^meity of to cir^t ail w|BW forced to bow. 
Whwrer Mpei^in c^toiimd m<^he8, had to pay for it 
.by s noe, Allowing e leo^ hy to attorney-generai, 
in which the propriety tif mode and dressing of the 
toepn was to snmect of ditcourso: the rich wardrobe# 
of rarious Ipaders were 'gorgeously dedCribed; how Mr 
Bargeant C^ell might* if he chose, dazzle the aato- 
nispad right with whde yards of cloth of gold across his 
por%.^oQob; how Mr X«w iiiipsolf could revel in the 
most ifowery satins i how to‘very crier could apiwnr 
so bedizened in iaoe, that be might burn for hundreds 
of pounds. The sumptuary IsAvs were Intended to di¬ 
minish to expense of to circuit ty poorer men. The 
rest of to rules were meant to prevent malpractices in 
to imefesiioo- .The constantly ilowing jest about. nail 
matters was calcuktcd to beget a habit of not taking 
oflence on grave occurrences, a Tcry necessary thing in 
a profession the constant practice of which exposes 
every one to hear things said, and tempts must men to 
say things, somewhat painful to the feelings, blow and 
then n man would api)ear among us who was uithur 
too high or too sore to bear with the rndu pleasantry of 
to Ix^y. Wo betide him if he showed sucli feelings! 
Ho might, without intending it, be very unexpeeteiily 
(.’inated a Duke, or oven a Cirand Duke, for Piis lofti¬ 
ness ; or mayhap an Ai-c/iAemcon, for keeping siyiy out of 
the way; or a Doctor of the S’orcbone, if he testified 
sensitiveness of jokes. I forget whicli fate overtook a 
learned sergeant (Davenport) when lie w'as wroth witli 
Mr Solicitor-General fur filing against liim un iniliet- 
nfent for manslaugiiter, because a man hud fallen out of 
to gallery during his address to to jury. It set fortli 

tiiat lie fclouionaly did kill anil slay .T - ,S -, beftig 

ill the peace of onr lord the king, with a cerluiii h^unt. 
Instrament, of no value, called a lung siieitdi. But ] 
think my able, learned, and Imnented friend, Italpli 
Oarr, was raised to the doctorate (of the Sorebonc), 

I e took occasion to remark, that “ he pi'rceiveil 
)e of the circuit set against liini, from Mr Attor- 
leral Daw ditwn to Tnifessor Cliristian,” a joke 
:ly pleasing to Law, who held liis cousin Chris- 
sxtreriie contebipt.’ 

Law (Ellenbnrgli) is highly praised by the 
:>th for his abilities and-jokes. ‘ 1 remember one 
ihosen subjects (butts, h 8 tlioy might be called) 
was Bylvcstet^ Douglas (afterwards Lord Glenbervie). 
Tlierewas no end of to laugh ever ready to conic at l.aw's 
call, and at Douglas’s expense. Sometimes he would dnh 
him the Solicitor-General, in allusion to his constant ask¬ 
ing for everything that fell Then ho would swear that 
Douglas kept a Scotchman, at lialf-a-crown a-week, 
always on the look-out, and to sit up dll night, that he 
might be called if apy one died in place. He hod a notion 
that Douglas’s ago was extremely great—nay, tiiat he 
believed he was to Wandering Jew; and one morn¬ 
ing, when in eourt, some doubt arose wlietlior a statute 
WHS made in to fiftii or sixth of Elizabeth—“ Send," 
said Ned Law, Dou^as in the coffee-house, be is 
Itoly to sggnember its passing.” Nor did this even 
Douglas lesnring the bar. 1 well remember, 
wb^ to kingdom of El^ia wa* announced by Boua- 
panis, and no one for some time was named, we were 
Miealating who w)M to have it, Ned Law told us in 
to meisrihg at Frank’s,, “ Don’t you know ? Glenbervie 
has. asksd forJt, .and ^s gieeat hopes.” * * , 

' ^ seem, are not always literary men. 

^.HriritbantLens, an excelleht sohclitr, and a very consider- 
abla mathematician, is said ta.have entirely given over 
readto since be came into boriness. A brotor judj^ 
of mipe, a crack scholar at far as hmgt and shorts can 
malm one, is believed to have no bods in his houM, and, 
1 will venture to say, never reads waything but a news- 
pap^, nor every day evenings would 


be spent in sleep, were tore no chessmen and no hack- 
gammoti! Sergeant Cockell of our circuit, in the vaca¬ 
tion, used to stand fishing for hours, and catch iiutliUig; 
Imt the time between his breidifost and his dinner 
seemed to him a foretaste of eternity, at least in point 
of. duration. I briieve Mr Justice Boiler never was 
known to'exercise his mind except upon whist, when 
he was neither judging nor reading in ” tljc books." 
Dumpier, a good scholar, used to read a good deal, bnt 
I suspect it WHS cMefiy dd diviriitf- Gibbs notoriously 
hod never read anything since be left Cambridge with 
a very good classical reputation.’ All lawyers, however, 
‘ even Topping,’ we arc tobl, read a little of Shakspeare, 
at least as much as enables tliora to quote, while going 
upon circuit, ‘ Thus far into the towels of the land.’ 
‘ Topping was the most uxorious of human kind, and 
daily wrote a long letter to Mrs Topping. The subject 
of the Correspondenco wo ml knew as well as she did 
herself—ii was made up of his grievances. Did a jury 
give a verdict gainst him, he wrote and complained to 
Mrs Tup]nng; (lid anymf the bar offend him, she was 
instantly informed. He never kept this to himself, bat 
always told us—often threatened us—occasionally re- 
*wiirded us with some such confidential disdosura as 
this, inadn most significantly, and us by one well aware 
of its value, “ I’ll assure you 1 foit so much how kind 
you were, dbat T wrote to Mrs Topping.” But generally 
it went thus—" The vile fellow behaved very, very ill: 
I wrote to Mrs I'oppiiig.” Nor was the judge spared, 
i have heard him say that “ Mrs Topping felt niy 
lord's behaviour so -much, she said she never could for¬ 
get it.” But then he, being perliaps mollified by some 
inoKC favourable charge of his lordship, would tell us 
that “ he had written to intreat she would think no 
more of it, and Ihiil he hopM he hod prevailed.” Once, 
hnwcvci-, 1 heard him say at Carlisle, ” that the sergeant 
hud toliavcd so ill, that Mrs Topping sowed she never 
wonlil siicak to him again as long as she livedand 
this he uttered as if lie were stating that sentence at 
death had been pronounced upon tlie sergeant, whom to 
then regarded us a fallen and lust man.’ Topping’s 
irritability of temper gave him frequent occasion to 
v.'ritu to Mr.'? 'i'opjiing. * I onoc entered the court at 
Dui-hani when both he and the sergeant were standing 
with their hacks voluntarily turned on to judge. I 
saw some screw was loose. T'he first words that I could 
distinguish w-as Baron Wood saying* “ 1 think, on tlic 
whole, you are right, Mr Topping;” to which he was 
pleased to answer, " 1 am sure 1 was very far fWim ask¬ 
ing what you thought.” Another judge of more pene¬ 
trable BtufI’ would liavc been very angry at this bearish 
growl; hut old George, who well knew his man, only 
said, “Well, well; who do you eoo/f” (call); so the 
cause went on. while there uas heard an undergrowl on 
the other side from tlic sergeant, abasing Tapping for 
his insolence and ingratitude, and to baron for his 
ignuraiiec and partiality, and calling for' his clerk, to 
bring him some of the stomach tincture, which we knew 
would console him, ns it was generally brandy with some 
water aiidcd, to give it a name, rather than materially 
alter its nature.’ Brandy and water was not the only 
cardial in requisition by the lights of the law. When 
Carrow retired from court after gaining, a cause, ‘in 
about liaMan hour old Humphreys, his tok, returned 
with Mr (Arrow’s eonipUments, and begging to have a 
small wou^n-oased fiasla which he had left. We had 
ail seen ime sergeant handling thatabottle, And, wliUe 
Q arrow mns going on lieforc to wind, qulei^J twiafor 
it under his ensn bag, into which he qulm^ ’ Bo 

when the clerk came, to sergeant said, ” Wtot woriji^ 
have, man ? Your ease is disposed of Mr Garrotr'is 
gline off to town.” Away went Hhmphreys; but Gor- 
row would bear no rival in his own art, ima he requited 
his flask on account of Ms " exhausted iVanie.” Bo back 
came Humphreys, and he wtmld not ^till the. sergeant, 
most reluctantly, had to make to bag disgorge the case 
—what he valu^ more than any of the otlteri#among 
it had foread ihi iray. Bk comfort was, that to 







Madeira he had just tasted vas “ but sad pom etiifl^ 
about a match for Garrow’s trashy speech.” ’ *' 

The Welsh j^ge looks upon it as a sort of snii^e 
for Oft undistinguished lawyer to enter pailiathent. 
‘Of ail ‘inferiority, the most marked is the disae^uS 
lot of tlte barrister, who, foiling jn the }a|r, nuits hiS 
gown, and carries his tongue to'market in parliament. 
IXesp^fnl as the House of Commons euer is to high 
station, to success at the bar, it is contemptuous in the 
extreme to the body of lawyers there who have failed 
under the wig. I roipember some y6ars ago, before 1 
quitted parliament, an ingenious ruddy-looking young 
gentleman (be seemed only flve-and-twenty, but proved 
much older) addressing tlte bouse in a maiden eiteech, 
clothed in a country gentleman’s attire, of top-boots 
and leather breeches, lie was listened to with the 
attention and even kbidnqps which might be expected 
to attend such a performance, until unhappily let 
fall the expression, “ as I have hod occasion to know on 
our circuit,” when suddenly there burst forth a yell of 
indignation at the fVaud under wiiicli he had obtained 
audience—the kind of false colours he had been sailing 
under, and sailing, too, before the wind. ,Such a chorus, 
such a concert, concordia dkeors, such a storm of cough¬ 
ing, of laughing, of scraping, of calls of question, of 
roars of scorn and disgust, never greeted mine ears. 
It was, indeed, over in a minute; but th#speech, too, 
was over, and nothing could liave appeased it but 
the termination of that speech which it liad brought 
about.’ 

In the old Welsh circuits, ‘ the whole appearance of 
the court was different from an English court: the ha¬ 
bits of the people, and even their dress, w’erc distinct; 
and when, as in most coses, tiie witnesses could not talk 
English, and had to be examined by an interpreter, you 
might well fancy yourself in a foreign countr}'. Indeed, 
in addressing tUe jury, whether by the bar or from the 
bencli, it was but too obvious that the majority fre- 
quently understood but little of what was said to them. 
In the north, the di^ct of the witnesses w'as uccasiunnlly 
nuzzling enough. We used to hear people talk of tlie 
iioute or the meaning the kitchen; of a 

middeniitead for a dunghill; of a sice for a ladder; of 
luting for reckoning; and Ming for playing; nay, of 
darroek for day's work; and a trewihsin for a three 
weeks since. But in Wales there was much less in 
common between* the natives of the country and the 
professors of the law brought into the country to admi¬ 
nister justice. This sometimes led to some odd mis¬ 
takes : take, as an example, the jury, who, after hear¬ 
ing a trial for sheep-stealing, in which the facts were, 
that the sheep had been killed on the hill, and tliere 
skinned, the robber taking away the carcase, and leav¬ 
ing the skin for fear of detection—all this was proved 
in ovidenee, but the jury supposed it to relate, not to a 
sheep, bnt to a human being, and brought in, after some 
hesitation, what they considered a safe verdict of man- 
shughter!' But the lawyers on these circuits were as 
comical in their way as the witnesses and juries. Ouc 
of them, Clarke, * all unintentionally to createdi laugh, 
and not very fond of any such testimony to his powers, 
would now and then make his audience merry without 
meaning it. As wlten the opposite counsel liad been 
pathetic on bis (Hpban client’s hard lot—“ f^itlemen,” 
said Clarke, “why, I am myself an orpha^—he was; 
seventy odd years old—“ people’s fathers ^d mothers 
cannot live for ev,fr.’’ No one can doubt ofWhe pathos 
raised hefote bei(^ suddenly dissipated by ws nnex- 
p?ctod s^y—ntdi m humour, but of mere anger at any 
pathos having been imported into the cause. Ho, 
Vhen a witneM wboiplie was pressing with his angry, 
oftentimes scolding, cross - examination, suddenly 
. dropped down in a fit, and tome said it,was apoplectic 


tffieen lapoplcxy and epilepsy.' Tto time told 
Baine.* im ek-sohoulmaster, - sat in jadgment, n tuoQ 


waf';tried beforg ksiadotu for 'A.hen?i^f.' 
ahd ac^rutted for wimt of evidenee'''4pplt him. ’ ‘Tlte 
chnteinan was ordering ^ra to be dli^arged as 
, tor ‘Of course; but Bune stfid, thotji^ltefo9^n|^t<eed, 
yet be concrived it Would be wrii to. hath biih'flrM 
whipt. Ihe other justices re]mssed ebdlMon Of 
professional zeal, and explainea the fl^Mnoe’ltetveen 
Justices and BohoolmasteTB.lp reBpect of whipping, 

NEW MEDICAL DI&COVEBY.,* 

Tiin puMic journals for the last fow weeks hate heen 
teeming with accounts of a new metood of proddding 
insensibility to pain., The disoov^ is nf American 
origin, and seems to bid fair to beedme among the' most 
eminent of the benefits yet bestowed upon snfibripg 
humanity. The invenfors are Dr Charles J. Jackson, 
a distinguished chemist, and Dr Morton, a dentist of 
Boston. The process has beep made the lUbjtajt of a 
patent, principally, it is said, to prevent its abuse—a 
precaution which the singular properties of the remedy 
appear to j ustity. A considerable number of the gravest 
operations' in surgery have been performed upon patients 
subject to its influence, and in most cases the result 
has been a complete freedom from suflbring. We beg 
to present a sliort account of tliis reniarkarae incccss. 

It consists in the inhalatiou of, as it is supposed, the 
vapour of pure sulphuric ether. It is administered by 
means of a simple but ywculiar apparatua The patient 
is seatefi in the oiierating chair, and is requested to 
breathe through a mouth-piece, which is connected with 
some appropriate apparatus for the vaporisation of the 
etlier, and is supplied with valve-’n-ork, which prevents 
the return of vitmted air to the apparatus. The -rc- 
spiratioii is continued for a fo% minutes, until tlte 
I^ticnt has lost all sensation, and very generally all 
consciousness ns \^11, and lies back apparently in « 
gAitlc slumber. The sleep lasts, if the tnoutli-piece is 
rcipnred, for two or three minutes, and the inhaler 
awakes considerably exliilarated by the operation. The 
apparatus used by tiie inventors consisted simidy of a 
two-necked bottle, like that known as Wodfs, parriy 
filled witli sponges saturated with (fthcr; that-whicn 
hag Itccn nsoii in London is an adaptation of the wdl- 
kuown soda-water apparatus, North’s. It has been 
taken for granted in England that the liqifld used is 
simply anil only sulplittric ether; bitt the inventors 
themselves have not yet disclosed the true compositioh' 
of the anodyne they employ. The experiments with 
us have been made with ether alone, and their success 
warrants the conclusion that this is the agent which 
has been used in Boston. Almost invariably, the first 
result of the inhalation is to cause a lit^ spasm of the 
glottis, and cough, but this commonly vimisiies after 
two or throe inspirations, and the new atmosphere ap¬ 
pears to be inhaled almost with avidity. Home persons 
become highly excited under Its influence, and are pos¬ 
sessed with an irresistible desire to be in motion; but if 
the inheJaiion is continued, this exeitesuent gives |dacc 
to a condition of complete etherial-inebriation, and the 
patient becomes perfectly still aM motionless. At tliis 
stage there is a complete loss of volition, the band may 
be lifted up, but it falls down poweriesa by theaide of tlte . 
inebriate ; and if the eyelid is taisedl it wj)l no loiiMS' 
close against a threatened blOwi t^iis is the moment wr 
the operation. In this unconscious condition tlte pt-- 
tient will then remain for about three itonutes; butlt is 
at the option of toe operator to pixfli^dto‘nsjrcatiiittlii 
fifteen, twenty, Or even thir^ tnin[ob^‘wdthnit hieMii- 
vfenienee to the-generality Of pittiettte; ■ Thus tfae^JeWNt ‘ 
tedious and severe operations of Iftie surgeon, 
seldom exceed tsrenty minutes, and ate generol^wA ^ 
touch shorter duration, are eapabte of befiif perfonneu i 
during the state of insenslbraty.' The most curious 
circumstance pethaps is, that the patient awakes firom 
his lethargy ^ost at once; but for some hours after; he 
expraiences an auusnal buoyancy of spirits, whidi only 
evaporates with etherashii^our itself. In o^con- 
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uderable ajciniber of cxrorinients the JoM ot lenistion utter forgetAibieu of overything. __ 

•eems genei^ but the effecti cf the rhpovt mvts^ n- have cast off iti earthly dog, and to be wandering it 
now. Ur Bii^lSw, in the Bostoil Hedcal and Surgical knows not where: in a word, ^ere is a complete loss of 
Journal, ip»nnt of phenomena presented indiriduality, a feeling, at if one wero another person 

m oeTeraf cates whidl name befdre him. A yonng man altogether. At this time the operation was pierformed— 
took hia seat iu the <^Ar, and after inhaling for a short the first tooth beios extracted without a trace of pain, 
time,imected the fppant^, xnd taking from his pocket though it appeared to. disturb the lethargic state, so 
a peneS apd card, wr^ and summed up figures. He that a dull pfun of a trifliUS nature accompanied the 
was then asked if ho would submit to the extraction of removal of the seoouA Sboi^y dterwards the writer 
his tooth, and he assented. The tooth was extracted,! awoke, discovering, to his compete amsrempnt, two 
and shortly |fter the young man recovered his senses, gritn-looking teetlj on the table at his side. No ill 
He. vas quite unconaciqus of any pain. Other patients cfiTects followed. 

manifoBted the activity of certain intellectual fiiculties;_ ' _ 


The soul seems to 


manifosted the activity of certun iutellectaal fitcnlUes; 
and some, while still, insensible, will ruse themselves in 
the cfasir if .desired to do so. It Is very general, at the 


THE COUNT CONFALONIEllI. 


moment when the instruments are used, to notice tliat EveuV one who has read Silvio Fellico’s afiecting 
there is an expression of pain ^on tlie countenance of narrative of bis imprisonment in Spielberg, the great 
the intoxicated person: there is a frown, or a scowl, or state-prison of Austria, wifi recollect that one of his 
even sometimes a moan is heard; but these appearances companions ih luiafortune was the Count EVederick 
are entirely illusive; the patients have expericne: 1 no Confalonicri or Gonfalionicri, as it is sometimes written, 
suffering whatever. One woman exclaimed off recover- relUco, blind, a/(d otherjvise injured in bodily healUi by 
iug, ‘ That it was beautifiil: she dreamed of being at his long confinement, still lives in northern Italy, but 
home I it seemed as if she had been gone a luoiith.’ A the newspapers have lately announced the death of his 
boy, who is likely to become famous, w'as so cnclionted Uld friend (^nfaloiiieri. 

with his sensations while two of his teeth were removed, Of the character of tliis now deceased victim of 
as to insist upon the extractiou of a third. With only Austrian oppression, very differeut accounts are given, 
one or two exceptions has any pain been experienced, but all wiUgiluw that the penalty he paid for his errors 


iUU|t '«f the patients expressing tliemselvcs as totally 
unconscious of anything unpleasant It would almost 
Scum prubablo that the cases of partial failure — and 
they ^ra more proportionately irequent in England 
than in America — have their explanation in some 
imperiections in the process of inhalation. A patient 
operated on in London by Hr Liston was not aware 
that Ills leg was rmiioved until he was told so. A 
young lady had five teeth extracted without being sen- 


ielvcs as totally was sufficiently severe. Some time ago, in speaking of 
It would almost his imprisonments and their effects, he gave in a few 
al failure — and words the following impressive history;— 
ent in England ‘ 1 am an old man now; yet by fifteen years my 
nation in some soul is younger than my body I Fifteen years 1 existed, 
tion. A patient for I did not live—it was not ^fe—in the self-same 
was not aware dungeon ten feet square! During six of those years I 
t'us told so. A bad a companion; during i^ne I was alone! 1 never 
bout being sen- could rightly distinguish the face of him who sliored 


young lady had flve^th extracted without being sen- could rightly distinguish the face of him who i 
sible of the operation in the sliglitelt degree. Tumours my captivity in the eternal twUigbt of our cell. 


have been dissected out; the difficult, tedions, imd first year we talked incessantly 'together; wu related 
painful operation of lithotomy has been successfully our past lives, oiir joys for ever gone, over and over 
completed -, and a number both of the capital and mftior again. Tlie next, we communicated to each other our 
operation 


operations of surgery have been,pcrfurnied, with com- thoughts and ideas on all subjects.' The third year, we 
plete absenoo of pain, and without any unfavourable bad no ideas to communicate; we were beginning to 
after-results. Nay, what is more marvellous still, and lose the power of reflection! 'Ilie fourth, at the inter- 
what we helievs tlie inventors could have scarcely anti- val of a inoulh or so, we would open our Ups to ask 
cipated, tlio process has been adopted iu the practice of each other if it were indeed possihle that the world 
pudarifery—the first to try its cfiicacy in this depart- BtUl went on as gay and bustling as when we formed a 
fnent being I’rcd’esaor Simpson of Edinburgh, who has portion of mankind. The fifth, we were silent. The 
found it to Bueoeed to admiration in relieving the pa- sixth, he was taken away, I never knew where, to exe- 
tient from p^ and consequent exhaustion, and this cution or to liberty; but I was fflad when he,was gone; 
wRhout obstructing in the least the ordinary efforts of even solitude was better than the dim vision of tliat 
nkture. Suell has iKCn tlio prosperous cummcnceiucnt pale vacant fate 1 After that I was alone, only one 


obvious, flfeo from all show of mystery—except so far wlience proceeduig I knew not—uttered these words s 
as the physiological action' of the ether is concerned— By order of his imperial majesty, I intimate to you 

the disrovery has, in the course of a fo«r months, cstab- that your wife died a year ago.” Then the door 
lulled itself in the fhitli of the public as tiioroughly as shut, and I heard no more; they hod but flung this great 
tiie discoveries of Jenifer, Harvey, and the other masters agony in upon me, and left me alone witti it again.’ , 
of medical science.. It is true that diflereut operators It is nninfol to tiiink that the man who could speik 
may meet with diflerent success, according to the per- thus snould have died not without a stain on his 
feotien of the apparatus employed, and the suscepti- memory—unmerited, for anytbiog we know, and at 
of the parimt; but tl^ is no mote than what this distance it is difficult to get aii the tenth. The 
a^WMs^th^jintec^^tipn of every new process—export- fullowingaappears in the Parisian correspondenoe of tlib 


and cectainf^'teih only be acquired by an enlarged Alias newspaper:— 
qxpetienee^'- ‘ The daith of Gonfalionicri, that former idol of .our' 

the vriieir al this notice has undergone the republicadbafeiu, has not created one single pubjiu ex" 
fKOd during that condition had two pressiou M regret, nor given birth to a single “ Qde'to 
teetn^iemey^-^ tiaa ^Md his own personal ex- Liberty.’"or “ Lament for the Brave,” in any of t^ «. 
.Mnpnee-tothaeAtite.pradibuity of the dhots stated hese> publican journals. He was among the few aurVlVo^ 
:.prqdiiu!ad W the ether are extremely of Spielberg tyranny. His histoiy is a romahee, riot w> 
'jUilMis, if hhl Oku are a uw apaoiman of them, as it ijincn for his own adventures, as for the exteaotdi'oary 
fripaart pigh^da they ar^ A gauteal thrill pervades affection and devotion he bad ihapired igMs wUu. who 


•'■j'Aa the writeirrif this notice has undergone the republicadkai 
fKrid during that condition had two pressiou Jt n 
tsabw teetn'iemovafo-be can ;add hu nwn nnrartnni 1 T..ihftrf.v*' 


w body ito in y&ty caetrexaitie* at and tlnro was one of the most bveij and SBObomplished wethen ik 
occur a sertci of, as it were, 'electrk dlschari^cs ju the her day. From the very hour of i^-acrest, wtilch took 
biun—no better simile is at hand. ' Those feSiDgs g^e place, at a boll at Milan, aha hf^ him not, save to inter- 
way to a dreamy state, in which external objects partly cede wUli Ws perseentats. , E^. apgot her youth, her 
enl^ and portly appcf^'ltoltelBdi to this fuliove an fortune, in her ceaseless endcuteun to soften the lieoits 













o 


of hU enemiii*. and finally laid down life itself wom 
out with HOT effitrta, to save' him from cantWtjr 
death. She followed, attired in her foau-dreiH, 'all 
through the night of horror which changed bia exist¬ 
ence from a powerful leader of a popular par^ to toat 
of a miserable and ztcglected captive. She carra not for 
the cold n<» the rain, which felf in torrents; but at 
each relay she descended from tho cariiiige wMch oon- 
Teyed her, to hover round that which contained her 
busband, heedless of the brutal jeers and rebuffs of the 
nnsd’arraos, who repulsed her withaSrawn sabres. At 
length, when, after some days’ journey, they reached 
the gates of Spiollierg, she fell upon her knots in snp- 
plioation for one last word—one single word—before the 
aungeou closed upon him perhaps for ever. She was 
refused t and then she gave the cnsliion ou which her 
head bad rested, during that long and weary journey into 
the hands of the least ferocious-looking of his. guards, 
bidding him deliver it to the count, and tell him that 
xhe had been in the carriage which ha^ followed his so 
cIoscl.r; that ft was hfr vofoe which he must Imre heard 
at each relay in wailing supplication and lament; and 
the pillow she now sent to him lo rest his head upon 
was wet with tears slmd for him alone. Tho guarn 
took the plHow, and, with a cruel laugh at so much 
ingenuity wasted, cut it open Iwfore her face, fully ex¬ 
pecting to find some important papers, sntne due to a 
conspiracy, within. And Gonfalionieri knew not for 
years that she had oven thought of him once after lie 
had left her aide; nor that she had horeredi disguised in 
a peasant’s dress, for mouths together, round tlie bleak 
■ hiU of Spielberg i nor that, by the sacr'ifice of her for¬ 
tune, s.he had at length obtained the promise of Ills 
liberty, and then diwl! What must have been his fed- 
iqga when he learnt all this! What must have been 
' his love, his gratitude, to her memory! And how did 
he prove it? you will say. Why, he married again! 
and has died, the victim of his avarice, at the foot of the 
Alps, overtaken by the cold, which ndtiicr his ago nor 
his feeble health were made to encounter in the cheap 
eonvo’ance wliicli he had chosen. lie has died enor¬ 
mously rich, his property not liaviiig been confiscated, 
but allowed to accumulate during his long imprison¬ 
ment He had outlived popularity, and leaves no regret 
b^ind: lie had sutfored Ids fellow-martyrs to languish 
in Want, nor extended a kindly hand to niil them, in 
spite of his wealth; so that the ntjer silence of the 
partisans of his cause is but just, and conveys a strong 
topressiva moral.’ 


DWJELUNGS OF THE WOBKINO-CLASSES. 

Oft this subject we have on divers occasions spoben. b’o- 
tiilng Would afford us greater pleasure than to hear of any 
rational plan, on foir commercial principles, being set on 
foot for providing houses of a neat and salubrious kind for 
tbs Oporstlve classes gensrally. Schemes have been pn>- 
jtlptad for oreoting whole villages out of Ismdou for work¬ 
men, the Conveyance to and from town being at a cheap 
rate by raHway- All snob pndecta arc visionary. We want 
to see no expulsion ^ working-men’s families llo wimt 
would soon be oalled Pariah villages. It is our liclief that, 
without building housea at all, but only Icasbg old pro¬ 
perties in town, and areanging them on itn ^-oiiomical 
fooring, pretty nearly all good ends would lie s^ed. 

Among the best schemes yet •.brought into o^.-ntion 


are; ib.fi>ct, fists or set* nf chambers, consisting of two sC^ 
on each ^^r. Each set consists of one living-room and 
two rising-rooms. The floors are of aroyed brick. The 
Ilyteg-room is floored with a hard Wetoh ilro-l>rick tile; 
the Meping-room fiooni are boarded,. The staircases ore . 
of atone, vnth icon balustrades, t^e flat brick arches of 
which the fioiM are conStrnf|o<t are tied together with 
Iron ties, and the whole bnUdhw Is fitCj^of. 

‘ The most important points of Unimvement are, however, 
-those in which some principles of the sanitary; report, in 
'reapoct to the means of cleansing and ventilation fnV the 
working-classes,'are carried out. Each set of rooms is fur¬ 
nished with a constant sny^y ot water, and also with Sinks 
for washing, and a water-closet, imd means of cominuntca- 
tion with a dust shaft from tbs 'whole set of chambers, by 
which all dust and aslihs might be removed at once from 
the apartments without the neoMadty of the hnnatos leav¬ 
ing tiiem. Tlic party entered the rooms which wCro inha¬ 
bited, and questioned the inmates as to their experience 
ol' them, tine imrshig mother, in a neat and weit-kept set 
of rooms, attested to the superior conveniences of this 
urrangeiurnt, ns a must important relief from the fatigue 
and exposure to the wontlier in a common town dwclluig. 
Slie li.-id now no oecosioii to leave her Child alone whi]<,t 
siio went to a distance to fetcli water; neither had slic to 
Ikoop dirty or waste ■water, or dirt or ashes in tin; room, 
until slio 'could find time to carry them away. “ Slie had 
now scarcely ever to go down stairs and leave her child.*’ 
Kacli set. of rooms was yirovided with our conduit for tho 
ingress of fresli air, and another for the egress of vitiated 
air. Tliosc examined wore newly inlmbited, but tlie imme¬ 
diate saij’tary effect of 1 he arrangements was jiereeptiblo 
(o tliose who have visited such abodes in the entire absence 
of offensive clHuvia or of “ close smells." This observation 
WHS extended to tlic wliole range of buildings, 'file sinks 
in eiieli room were trapped witli bell-tra]Mi, as were all tho 
openings lo the drains nnd tho guiiy-slioots in the paved 
courts Slid tborouglifarcs. A, constant supply of water was 
secured, tlio house-drains were well flushed witli water, 
and cesspools were eh'tircly aiiolisUud. Tliis range of build¬ 
ings is perhaps the first practical example of the entire 
rrmovsl of one chief sonreo of pbysicat depression and 
pestilence common to all the existing dwellings of the 
u urking-classes in towi^ 

‘ Tlie yiricc at wliieh these objects were attained was the 
next topic of inquiry. 'The rents charged were from Its. Gd. 
to .'is. eaeli set, according to its yiosition. But this included 
a constant supidy of water, and tho nso of one gas-bnrner 
in each set of rooms, nnd till rates and taxes, and, moreover, 
two iron bedsteads, and a grate with an oven, and conve¬ 
nient fixtures. Some of tho inmates admitted 'tbbt they 
had paid as high a rent in Liverpool and Othev tciWiui for 
no larger apartments of tlie oominou inferior coristniction, 
hilt without any of tlic tiolivenicncos and additions. 'Hie 
directors stated that tlicy conceived therc'wonld be little 
value in an example which was not fairly remunerative to 
the cn|iitalUt, nnd tliat for tills class of town dwoIUngs, 
consulcring the trouble and attention they'required, a less 
return than eight per cent ou the ouUay'wOnld not suffice 
as an inducement to thoir construotioff; dnd this return 
they should make. Those who have t^bd in chambers in 
London, would aihnit that they bad Ih the essentials very 
inferior aoeominodation for donhlc hnd treble, and m'uun 
higher rents. Eoch sot of rooms wat'-pctfcotiy "sclf-con* 
tabled,’' aud the arclmd brick fioorsjjave sdvantagM 
in respect to qniet which few sets ofmiamboH possess. 

‘ 'Hie impression produeed by .the inspeotlon of th^se 
dwellings was evidently one of satjpnq^n. Mr.Cln^vM, 
wliilst expressing his warm concurrenoa'-aS advance 
made, stated hiit opinion that on odditloi^ nbm vfos re¬ 
quired, and submitted that fnrther iOmrovefnen.ts'Jriiglit'' 
yot bo achieved, cspcrialty In tho mode of wimrira and., 
ventilation. Tlie ventiiati^ was at preaent c<^^, 
which ell experiments showed the thmitt# would ha 
vrinter try to stop, and succeed in dcittt sO. egress of 
visited air was to some degree d^^acht on rite 
tion and care of tho inmates. Hfc dOiulihaiKed that t 
tilatlon must he srif-sctlng, and tltot bt Auk ,a 
buildings it might bo aocompUshied wdlteaft teuri « 
as p’ell as fresh, ef which praotleal hasribieto were in pro¬ 
gress. Tabular ohinmoys of flre-hridk, which had been in 
Use in varions piaees, with a much smaller bore, would 
" draw ” better, and, with a careful dis]x>sition of fire-brick 
ovec tho fire-grates, wonld gl re greater warmth .'wdth less 
fiiri. fie polhted to-qitiiw otoB^ on the stairs,, opiMite 
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to the ornamental sandstone copings, as a defect inoidout 
to tiu) use of so absorbent a materiid.. Ilie thloknesa of tbc 
walls diminished the damp or the expenditnre of fuel to 
prevent it, from the use of so absorbent a tnatorisl os the 
esmmoii brick. But bjr the uso of ft harder of niaohine- 
made brick, and by the eonstruotion of hollow walls, 
warmth or dryness might be obtained with »lees expendi¬ 
ture of fiiel. In ail respects, however, they were fur supe¬ 
rior to tlie common dwetlfn^ erected by building societiea 
Wider thoroughferos, whioh would give more sanlight to 
the lower and interior dwolllnn. Would bo well pnrcliasede 
in sofne instances, by an addition of rent %r an addition of 
space. Tlic duality of the water supplied must bo dete¬ 
riorated by its rotentbm in the expensive tanks at the top 
of the building. This, however, was attriinitable to tlic 
common and ]>emleioas system of intermittent supplies of 
water by the water companies, whioh the public health 
rer(iilrod should be aboUsned. Tlie sire of tlio cinmneys, 
Mr Lang the arcliitoet pointed But, was due, witli other 
errors, to ill-advised building regulations. The maicriuls 
of construction were the best the district aiTorded. Tho 
dircctm; alsoOstated tltat their own exporionco had 'lug- 
gosted to them further improvements in tho dctidls of cou- 
slruetioii.’ 


(iTolnmn for ^ouns |9toplr. 

MAnv'S PETSi. 

It whs a bitter evening towards the end of January, when 
Farmer Wilson drew his arm-chair close to tl'e' cioan- 
swept, blaring hearth, and seated his littlo danglger Mary 
on his knee, while his wife busied herself in preiiaring tlicir 
savoury sapper of bacon and eggs. 

Parmer and Sirs Wilson were .an lioiicrt, iiulnstrunis 
I'iiuple, lesiding bn a well-stocked farm in one of the iidib 
land ciinnticB of England. They liu<l but two cliildreii; 
their son Edward, a H»e active lad of tift<‘en, was alrcatly 
most useful to bis father in tho management of t.lii'ir Inixl, 
and withal possessed a considerable snare of book-leanihig, 
so that ho could write a letter, and east up an account,^is 
well as the village scboolmastcr. Better than all, he had 
a warm, affectionate heart, was obedient to ids parofits, 
and fondly attached to his little, genlle, blue-cjed sister 
Mary, wlio, thongh now arrived at tlie m.ai iiia' age of ten 
years, was still the ja-t aud plaything of the family. 

On tho evening I have mentionod, they were all eliattiiig 
happily together, the feeling of warnil.li and sung comfort 
being rather increased than diminishod by the wild howl¬ 
ing of the wind out of doors, and the pelting of sleet 
against the windows. Suddenly n low crying was lioard 
outride, repeated at intervals. 

‘ Hush 1' said Edward j • what Is that ?' 

■’Tis some poor luiimal perisldnjf in the eold,’ replied ids 
firther. ‘ Bring^t in, my boy, and we will see.' 

Edward lighted a lantern, and closing the door after 
liini, went out. Having searched in vain for some time, 
he Heard the sound reiiCnted near bis foot; and stooping, 
he picked u^ a miserable tittle kitten, covered witli nind. 
He brought it into the house, saying, ‘Look, father ; this 
was tho little animal you heard. 1 suppose it must liave 
strayed from a distance, for it seems half-dead.' 

‘Ah, (pve it me, brother: poor little thing! ’ said Mary j 
and, regardlea* of the injury sustained by iier niro white 
pinafore, in its contact with the' soiled fur of the poor kit- 
ton, rile carried it hastily towards tlie iirc. 

* Gently, Mary,’ said her mother j ‘let me wash it in 
wam water, and tl||^ you shall get it some milk.’ 

• Mary rancor a'kauoor, while iirs Wilson washed and 
dried the Uttle animal. They then saw that it was a 


‘A^ mother,'’ cried iho UtUo girl, ‘may I keep it, and 
liave it ftw my own otiF Tm sure it will lio very good, and 
Mt very fond of me s ftr you know poor old Tibby, th« 
, ^ last month, used to paw vriien I called 1 im, and aroh 
hey tail, and rab herself of^Ltay ftook ; and you know, 
siifoe we lost Iwr, We haveliemi.without a Cat.’ 

‘Tliou mayst indeod* tey lass,* replied'her father, ‘oij- 
loas some one should oomo toolnim the Uttle thing—<whia^ 
M it is so hondsomo a tortoise, may ha{mon belUuv Qut 
if not. Wo edll keep it: it would be a tin to turn it odl.’ 

Before Mary went to night, rite eitablikhed her 


cat, which she called LUy, In an open basket, lined with 
soft liay,#t tho side of the fireplace. Tlie first thing she 
did in the morning was to visit the little stranger, and feed 
her with warm nw. Indeed at first littlo Mary felt in- 
clUed to spend thn whole d*y in playing with her cat; hut 
her moriier reminded her t^ her bodfc and her work 
should not bo ne^eotodv' fto Mary, Ilka a good child, went 
after brealSast, and aoeompllshed her lessons, and after¬ 
wards asalsto^l her mother in various household duties, 
before she indulged herSelf in a game of play with Miss 
Lily. 

Some Weeks passed, and no iftie haring come to claim 
the kitten, her iittle mistress began to regard her as 
entirely her own, and loved her better every day. Towards 
the end of Kebmary there was a heavy fall or snow, and 
for several days the mound was deeply covered. Edward 
found time to assist Mary in buildlng.tt snow-house, wliich, 
as she said, ‘looked like a real palace.* But its glories 
wm- shaft-lived ; fur tho skilfgl archiieotii soon dCstroyeil 
their own wor}^ by a pitiless pelting of snow-balls. 

One bitterly raid morning, as Mary waa worming her 
frozen bands by Iho fire, propnratoiw to hemming a hand- 
kerohief for her mother^ ho came ui, holding something 
carefully under his jacket.' 

‘ Look, Marv,' he said, ‘ what 1 fomtd just now in tho,, 
timiiji-field.’ ■ • 

ITo took bis ii.aud ftom under bis jacket, and disfilayed a 
tlii'iish, a|iparontly frozen to death. Its little claws wero 
htilT, and itiapyes closed ; but its heart still throbbed, aud 
by not bringing it near the fire, but gaitly eliafing it with 
Ids lumds, Fsiward soon succeeded iii restoring it to Ufo. 
Ho and Mary tlicn fed it-, and groat was their joy to see 
the ]S)or littlo tiling hopping about tlic floor. 

‘ It would lie a pity,’ be said, ‘ to keep it in a cage; but 
il. emi sieeji in a corner of tlic licucoop, mid I daresay it 
will soon got as tame and saucy os Miss Lily liersclf.’ A 
sudden tbought stnick liiui.- ‘ Wliat shall wo do, Mary,’ 
lie said, • if your cat slinuidifltkc it into her Iicad to eat 
tlic jHior bird" ?’ 

‘All, liriitlior, I’m siivo slip wouldn’t be so wicked; sec 
linw gentle slie is, and slio nlw.iys has plenty to eat. Poor 
little Bobiiy! I’ll call yon Bobby—shall I, littlo bird H’ 

‘ For all that,’ said Fslward, ‘ if she were a HMlc older, 1 
would not trust to her kindness. You know 'til'tlic nature 
of cats to devour liirds, and tliey do it whctlicr hungry or 
not. However, .“he is so yoniig, tliat 1 daresay we sliall be 
aide to teach ii.-r that slio mast keep the pease towards 
Master Bobby.’ 

By const,ant wnteiiing and admonition, they did indeed 
sneeued in establishing a, perfectly good undeiittanding be¬ 
tween the two favonrltea, so that no enoemnter of a hoitih) 
nature ever took place between them. 

Two years passed on, and Mary’s attachment to her petS 
was rather increased than diminished. Lily, had grown 
a hcaiitiful cat—deep orange shaded into fiiwn mingled 
witli Tclvct-lilack and pni-c white on her glossy coat; her 
wliiskcrs would put to shamo those of .any Geroiiui count; 
and her sharp polislicd elaws, over ready to exterminate 
her natural ciicniics—tho rafs and mice-—were always most 
earcftilly drawn in, and covered with their fnrry sheath, ' 
before she vciiturcd to liestow a playful pat on Master Bob. 
His appearance wirs also greatly improved: surely n#vcr 
tbrnsh had a moru bcnuUfiilly-siic.ekled breast, of WMfbled 
a more iiic-'.odious song, at least in tho opinion of his youtia 
niistressa Ho was never confined in a cage, but spent ha 
time in happing about tho house and yard, and playipg 
with his firiend Lily. It was quite rnrious to see trien 
together; the timidity of the biriF and tho ferocity of ^ 
cat being^inplctely overcome.- Tliey would eat 
same plate and Bobby's,favourite rettlng-niaoe ilwiW.v 
tiiC day was on Pnssy’s bach, as she lav before tbe .fi^.!:. 
stretched it Inxurious oofirfort. At n^t, he eoiwflgt^.. 
rejioscd iap comer of her warm basket, white $b6 9^fMa 
purr, and Teem quite jileased to have her tittle. ' 

near. 

One fine morning in July, Mrs t^ilson and 4bC'. |i»id 
went out to milk the cows, leaving nq.oue In the hoOto but 
Mhry, who was busily eniptpyed in finlriiUil k shirt fwt W 
brotiior. Mks IJly had gone off on hte. Owh devlees, to the 
little girl’s sole compMiton was MaArir Bohliy, who was as 
busy aa bis mistress, picking up smnei untmbs which she 
bad scattered tor him on tlie Soor. , , . 

' Yon must give tne a Mhg, ttUjifi mrdie,* arid Mary, ‘ as 
toon to you nuto finished your hreshBst; and then you 
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<ih)Ul ^rch on lAy slionldcr, and wo will go out to the h^y* 
field to seo Edward is doing.' I, 

Witiio she Was sj^klng, Lily ran into the hoinic^ aot 
with her uwid motion and wcU'jdoased ‘ &ir round 

face,’ Imt with rtHsod back, thiokenod tail, mid fierody- 
Lmlng eyes. She darted at poor Bobby, seised him in 
month, and in a momont climbed to the top' of a very 
high dresser that stood at ono end of the Idtenen, Mary 
gave a cry of horror, and was rnmiing instiii|tively to look 
for a long stick with whiclt to dislodge her, when she was 
cheeked by the sudden entrance of another cat, a stranger, , 
and a large ngiy animal, which ran about the house smell¬ 
ing tile ground, and mewing in a moat disagreeable man¬ 
ner. Mary took the sweeping-brush, and imon suceceded 
in turning out the intruder, and shutting the door. Hardly 
did she dare to raise her eyes to look at her now haled 
cat, whose jaws she expected to sec ooveied with the lilood 
of her hapless bird. What was then her dcligiited asto¬ 
nishment to SCO Lily come wu^iously down from lier ele¬ 
vated position, and opcning'ier mouth, lay Boiib) on tlie 
ilnoT. Mary ran to t.<ike him up, and jAsrccived tiiat, 
although frightened, and his feiitbers a little ruffled, lie was 
IK-rfeetly nnmjurcd. Tiien slic knew the truth. The saga- 
eioiis eat seeing the approach of her strange sister, and 
knowing well that she -would liavo no mercy on Dob, liail 
iposhcd in just in time to save him. She liad oauglit liinY 
uy the wings, and held them over his iiaek in such a way 
as not to hart him; and now she purred and waved lie'r 
tail, and seemed <iuite ready to receive the joyous tlutnks 
.and caresses of her mistress. AVliat a woiuWful talc liad 
Mary to tell her friends tliat day when they came in j and 
wo can ntmoat agree in its rapturous eonelusion. ‘ Indeed, 
father, I'm cpiitc sure there never was such a rut in the 
whole world as Lily, nor sneh a bird ax Bobby.' 

I wish my young readers conld have seen the suneer of 
rich sweet cream with wUicli Miss Pussy was regaled tliat j 
evening: 1 am curtain they would liare Ihouglit slic dc- I 
served it well. I 


S.T A N Z A & 

THsaa’s not a bird that obarms the air, 
Thero'snot a flower that scoats the gaU, 
Tliere's not a bee that wanlone'where 
-Tfaewlld-roao gems the vste;. 

But each has some soclndoa dirine. 

The leafy tree, or fragrant fold 
Of blossoms, that in clusters shine 
Its happy guest to boia. 

There'^iot a heart whose pulses tell 
How calm or wild the wish within, • 
But thorc is yet some secret otil 
No stranger rye can win. 

Thera racords sweet of baniehad hours. 
And tristful pangs of hops deferred. 

As light end shade upon the'flowers 
Are felt, but n^or beard. 

For many lostgh, and many' a toar, 

And many a grief arc buried there, ^ 
^liUo lore's pale image lingets near, 

The picture of despair. 

-IlijKDS Dawes. 


HISTORY OF l>ANTAt.ttONS. 

There is a tradition in Corsica, that when St Pantaloon 
was beheaded^ tiic exccationcr’s sword was converted into 
a wax ta{icr, and the wc.apoos of all his attendants into 
snuffers, and that tlio head rose from the block and sung. 
In iiononr of tliis miraelc, the Corsicans, ns late as the year 
177.), use^tohavc their swords runsecrated, or rliurmcd, 
by laying'tiicm on the altar wliile a mass was pertbmicd to 
8t Pantucon. But wiiat have T, who am writing in January ’ 
instead of Juijr, and who am no Pnjiist, and wlio Iiavc the 
happiness of living in a Protestant country, and v as liap- 
tiecd, moreover, by a right old English name—what liave I 
to do with St PantAleun ? Simply this; My new panta¬ 
loons are just come home, and that llicy derive tlieir name 
from tlie aforesaid saint, is as certain as that it wax liigh 
time I should have a now pair. St I*iintaleon, tiioiigh the 
tutelary saint of Oporto ^whieh city boasteth of his relic-), 
was in more espeeial fashion at Venice; and so ninny of tlie 
grave Venetians were in consequence named after liim, tli,st 
the othra Italians called them generally Pantaloni hi deri¬ 
sion, as an Irisluiian is called Pat, and os Sawney is witli 
us synonymons tor a Scotchman, nr Talfy for a sun of 
Oadwallader and votary of St David and his leek. Now 
the Venetums wore long small-olothCH; tlicsu, as being the 
national dress, were called Pantaloni also ; and when the 
trunkbosc of Elisabeth's days went out of fasluoti, wc re- 
oeived them from Franco with the name of pantaloons. 
Pantaloons, then, as of Venetian and mngnifleo parentage, 
and under the pammarc of an eminent saipt, arg doubtless 
an (Kmoamble garb. They arc also of lionourtiSle extrao- 
Mon, being elcorly of tlie BracAo family; fflr itffs this part 
of our by wldoh wo arc more i^Uci:||ar]y distin- 
gulslted &om the Oriental and Inferior nations, nM also from 
the abomhiable Romans, whom our anoestors-.dl^^’'™ 
praised!—subdued. Under the miserable reign of Uono- 
rlos and Atcadhis, these lords of tlie world thought proper 
to expel the Brace^i, or breeehes-inaki^, from their capi¬ 
tals, and to prohibit the use of this gatinent, tiimking^t 
a thing unworthy that the Romans snonld wear the hamt 
of barbar'uuiH; and truly it woo not fit that so effeminate 
iK^toe siimld wear the broooheA Tlie pnntalooui are of 
vaa good uothic family. Tire lashioh having been disused 
lor more tlmn a eentury.'Was reintroduced some fliw-and- 
twontysyoars ago.—PostiamoM v^itm 


THE FIRST STRIKItiC CI.OCK. 

In the time of Alfred the fdroat, the Persians imjiorted 
into Kui-opc a machine nliieh proseutedtUe first rudiments 
of a striking eloek. It was brought os a present to Cliat- 
lemagnc from Abdaliali, king of J'ersia, by two monks of 
.lenisaleni, in tlie year illH). Among other presents, says 
Kgiuhart, wax a Iiurloge of bruxs, wonderfiilly ciinstructis) 
iiy some meclianlenl artiiloe, in wiiicli the course of the 
twolio iioiirs uif rtrlcbatar, with as many little 

brs'/.c-ii ballx, wliicIi, at the close of each hour, droppnl 
down on a sort of hells underneath, and soimded tiie end 
of the hour. Tlicre were also twelve figures «f horsemen, 
wlio, wlien the twelve hours were completed, issued out at 
twelve windows, wlKelt till then stood open, and return¬ 
ing again, shut tlie windows after tiiom. It is to he le- 
iiiemhcred that Egiiiiiart was an eye-witness of wiiut is 
lien? deserilicd; and that he was an abbot, a ekilflil arehi- 
teet, and very learned in the sciences.—DortoaV ]Jiast.rt\t- 
tiuii o« l/ic J»lro<iuclimi 1^'Lmirning iit KnghiniL 

FRTDE AND HUmblTF. 

I never yet found pride in a noble nature, nor humility 
in an unwortliy mind. Of ail trees, I observe that Ood liath 
ebosen tlic vine—a low pimit, that creeps upon tiio helpful 
wall; of all lieasts, the soft and patient Iamb; of all fowls, 
the mild and guileless dove. When flod aiipcared to Moses, 
it was^not in the lofty cedar, nor the sturdy oidt, nor the 
spreading jdmie, but in a bush—a humble, slender, abject 
btish. As if Tie would, oy tliusc elections, ^hcok the con¬ 
ceited arroganeo of ninn. Nothing proeureth love like 
humility; nothing hate like {iride.— FeUhitm't lietokes. 


W. AND B. CHAMBERS 
Have jusl added a smulJ work to their Educatioosl Counie, wiUtlcd 
the FaiMKS XiUtp. It consists of quarto maps of the Hemi¬ 
spheres, Europe, tho British Islauds, Asia, Palestine, Ahdca, 
North America, and South Amertoa, oolonred in outline, and dpne 
up in a strong cloth cover, ^s the ohjeot of toe puhlitoors has 
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THE MYSTERIOUS LEG. 

These modern times, with tlieir stAim trips to Rich¬ 
mond, and railway rushings to Windsor—wliat are t’ley 
to tny younger days, when the Thames was*hanntcd 
every lioliday with six-oared gigs, whiuli skimmed 
along the water in the midst of the songs and laugh¬ 
ter of the rowers ? This Age of Fun is only funny in 
print. In the steamboat, we are as grave and abstracted 
as if we were counting the rcvolutiuiis of the wheels ; 
and in the railway carriage, we could not hear ourselves 
speak, oven if we were not too dull and grave to open 
our lips. Let me recall in imagination a singh' day of 
that olden time, when as yet lliere was not an equivoeAl 
hair in my whiskers—and, to say the truth, but few 
hairs of any colour; let me call up, for the benefit of 
• this wise and solemn generation, a few of those roys- 
tcriug spirits which ilhve long been laid—some of them 
in the grave, and some smothered nRd overwhelmed in 
gowns, coift, erinined robes, and powdered wigs. • 
Hut 1 must he permitted to tell my story in my o'vn 
way. Before lugging the reader into tlic gig, head and 
shoulders, among liolf-a-dozen taw students — erazy 
} oung fellows, without a guinea among the wliole set, 
and with fun and nih'chief in their heads instead of 
bruins—I must conduct him to the jilacc which is to be 
the scene of our operations. It is true 1 only learned 
afterwards what I am now about to relate ; but you arc 
very welcome to the anachronism—all I want to do, is 
to tell a story about a Leg as plainly and intelligibly as 
I can. • * 

The log I allude to at present was a leg of mutton; 
and how it came to occupy the important place now 
assigned to it was in tliis wise. The Buat-J louse at 
I’utney was kept at the time by an old widower and an 
old maid, brother and sister, gotid-temperod old sonle 
enough, but with one standing cause og disagreement— 
videlicet, the Dinner. Not that their tastes were natu¬ 
rally ditfhreot, either os regarded the viands or the 
cookery: it was all a question of time. What the 
brother liked one day the sister liked the next, And vice 
versa. But * liked * is an improper word to use, for they 
never liket^smytMirg of this sort. They either loved 
to passion, or haM to excess. Such a thing. Mr Brown 
held in {lerfhct Imrriw on that daj^of all the days in the 
week; and the yery thoughts of the other thing pro¬ 
posed by him were enough to make Mas Brown sick. 

‘ Rad we not this very dish,’ she demanded indig¬ 
nantly on the present goouion, ‘lastTuesday wasA 
Week?’ 

‘ I will give ip to its being roasted instead of boiled 1 ’ 
said Mr Brown with a irigh. , 

‘ Of course, of cOnrso—'beoause you know I cannot 
stand roasting to-dqy in my state of health. But 
this is my thanks for staving for you and your fttniUy 
" , f-'*. 


all my life, and being a mother to your motherless 
children .Sand putting ev^yi|<enny of my fortune into 
your till-—’ • 

‘ Hold, liold,’ cried Mr Brown; ‘ draw it mild, or I 
will-’ * , 

‘ Yes, yes, you will; I know you will! What will 
jon?’ 

‘ Emigrate! My mind is made up: I will stand this 
no longer. You have driven me out nf house and 
hoiiic; youjiave banished mo from my country: it is 
nil over!’ and Mr Brown put up liis hands desperately, 
and settled hie list upon ills head, as if he would have 
gone to New Sontli W.ales that moment. 

•And all about a leg of pork!’ said MisS Brown, 
cooling gnidually down. ‘ Well, if I was a man! But 
it's no use talking: niy life has been a sacrifice from the 
beginning; 1 liiive been a slo™ to you and your family 
' all iny days-; 1 have been a nrother to your motherless 
ehildren ; 1 have put every penny of my fortune into 
j your till—and now it is to Im! a leg of mutton after all!’ 

‘ With caper-saucc, Jfolly!’ added Mr Brown. 

This stroke of policy had a prodigious cflhct If Miss 
I Molly Bronn had a weakness in this world, it was a 
weakness for cep ’r-saucc} and tlie very mention of the 
condiment inveigled to her lips the moisture which had 
begun to rise into licr eyes. Still, it was oiily by de¬ 
grees she allowed lierself to be subdued. She had a 
passion for self-sacrifiee, and offered herself up to the 
leg of mutton, willingly, it is true, but with a Aill sense 
of the immensity of the oblation. As tl»c day wore on, 
however, her feelings Insensibly changed. As the pot 
went on boiling steadily—thanks to ber^care—she 
imhilx'd a sort of maternal affection for its contents. 
Slie waxed proud of the leg of mutton, which she at 
length pronounced to be hy far the most heautifiil log 
she had ever seen in lier life. Bhc, in fact, considered it 
a perfect curiosity, and denied ''mphaticnlly that th^ 
could lie such another in all creation. It was noww^ 
on to one o’clock. The snowy table-cloth was laid lit 
the bar-guom. Mr Brown fldgetted out and in, -waiting 
for the mement to draw the beer; hut the moment 
vanued as slowly as if it had a wliole tun on its shoul¬ 
ders, ond^hc landlord more than once looked sternly 
the clock^susjpeeting it had some hand in it. As ibt' 
Miss Brown, she was in the kitchen, watching the Hd, 
of tlio sa^epan heaving gently, au^ opening iti[l,B|^; 
every no’'|Fand then to let out a fragrant sigh 
musical murmur. The caper-sauce was all ready to Iki 
poured over the rich and smoking kg the vwy Inttant 
it was dished. It waited on tlie dresser.,ia d-sallow- 
pattern boat—just as our boat arrived sit tbeplffir hdtow 
the house. - 

Now, you can know little pf.flie epa I am treatun 
of, if you are not aware of Importance we had m 
attached to the duty ot providbig stores for the aoyage; 
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Rven rtill, I admit, we can eat, but at that tiiiie,wc 
devuurcA At preient wc are hungry once, pr, it itiay 
be, twice h day; but at that, time all young Mows, 
without exception, had a perpetual appetite, Which was 
ready on every possible and impoMible oocasion. la a 
pull up the Thames more esped^y, it wa^in constant 
requisition; and 1 never heard'of any. one who was 
mad enough to trust to chance in auclran expedition. 
For our part we liad three difierent meetings before, 
wo could determine on what shoi^d be the principal 
feature of the basket; and it was not without consider¬ 
able opposition from the minority that at length a leg 
of boiled pork carried the day. But this v>a« a leg of 
pork ! It hit curiously the precise medium between 
salt and fresh; being just pickled enough to tell you by 
a relish on tlie tongue thgf it was neither one onr other, 
and malce you exclaim with the elegant and sensitive 
poet— 

• 

' Oh no, it is something imire exquibito still * * 

Well, we arrived, as I was saying, below the Boat-House 
—not to dine, however, but merely to refresh ourselves 
with a draught of beer on our way. Mooring our gig 
to the pier, we proceeded to the house, burthened of 
course witli the all-important basket. were not so 
green as to leave that behind us, even fur the few 
minutes we meant to be absent. There were too many 
young lawyers, like ourselves, afloat that day, and wc 
knew well the extent of the appetite of such gentry 
both fur fun and pieklsd pork! Wc entered the Uoat- 
House at%ie critical minute, just when Miss Browu 
was thinking to herself, ns she peeped into tho sauce¬ 
pan, that the time was come; and it was with some ill- 
humour, shared in by the impatient landlord himself, 
that she fonnd herself called upon to carry in tlie 
tankard to tlie new customers. 

Our basket was at the time in the custody of Tom 
I’ope, sometimes called (for wc liad Ml a/mifs) Long 
Tom, and sometimes 1‘eepiiig Tom, on account of his 
unreasonable length, and a strange habit he had of 
prying and tiptoeing wherever he went It was sur¬ 
prising how quietly a fellow of his inches was able to 
set about his investigations; but he really seemed to 
move from corner to comer like a shadow, and os he 
was preceded by a nose of uncommon slinrpness and 
lengthiness, he usually smelt out mure mischief for ns 
than all the rest of the party together. As Miss Drown 
came into the room with the tankard, Tom saw at once, 
by her portentous physiognomy, that she liad left some 
interesting work behind, and wc missed him from the 
room fur a minute or two; during which 1 need hardly 
fay. although quite ignorant of his whereabout or 
whatabout, we kept the splustcT under cross-c.xamiua- 
tlon as to the distances of divers places. When at 
length she tamed to leave the room, Tom was standing 
listressly, leaning bis elbow utmn the wall, aud spelling 
a document over Ihe door, indicating tlmt tlib landlord 
waa a grand archdeacon of some right-worshipful lodge, 
to the meetings uf which that room was to Iw, supposed 
consecrated and set apart for ever. As sha vanuhed, 
Tom winked at tis in a way which told plai^ tlmt we 
had better be oBTas qnlckly os might be conrastent with 
perfbet calmnessimnd unconcern; and accmingly we 
emptied onr tankard, lounged down to thewoat, and 
were once more afloah with our head up the river. 

Glad was Biss Molly Brown to see onr backs; and 
while the grand archdeacon drew the dinner beer, with 
an energy which sent tibe froth dancing over tite aii&i 
the pewter, she released her cheririied curiosity from 
saucepan, instantaneonsly delnged it with the caper- 
fauce, and bore it in triumph into the tmr-raom. 

‘htot it a beauty 7’ Miia MoUy, as she fettled 
herselfiu bet chair oppoiitc her brother. The brotiier 


looked critleally at tiie kg, raised It a litUe with his 
fork, snuffed the caper-sauce, and (hen looked at his 
lister with an expressiou of doubt almost amoontiug to 
disamieement, 

‘ Then it is not to be a beauty after all i’ cried Miss 
Molly, taking lire: ‘and wbynot, I wonder? Have I 
been a slave to you and yonr family—have I been a 
mother to your motherless children—have I put my 
fortune into your till—have I sacrificed mysdf to your 

leg of mutton-’ But Mr Brown’s look was qt this . 

moment so serious, so abstracted from anything like * 
pettishness—^nay, so dignified, 1 may say, thaf the 
virgin could get no farther. She bent towards the ‘ 
mystic dish, and the odour of the caper-sauce had the 
unwonted efibet of diflhsing an expression of lUimay 
over her features. Mr Brown bent down upon the 
object of his Bcrutiny„cut a little, a very little—only 
just enough to raise tho skin—and then, laying down 
ins knife and fotk, said to his sister with ckeadM 
calmness, 

'Miss*Brown, this is a leg of pork!' The worship¬ 
ful member was right. It was our leg uf {lork, whirh 
Tom had exelningud in the twinkling of an eye for 
their leg of mutton; but Mr Brown would have gone 
that moment lieforc any justice of the |«acc iu the 
kingdom, and made oath that there never hod been any 
utlier leg in the saucepan—that his audacious sister 
had determined to gratify at once her tasto and her 
stabbornness at the exiHinsc of everything great and 
sacred jn liuman society. On her part. Miss Brown 
met the cliarge liko a tigress. Wie liad been sacriflced 
all her life, and would be a siicriflce no longer. The li*g 
was none of hers, but his. .She had bought it by his 
desire, not her own ; she had put it into the saucepan 
with her own hands, as beautiful a leg uf mutton as 
ever ran; she had watched it evet sinoo as a cat watches 
a mouse; no huniaii Iteing had entered tho kitchen that 
tip} bnt herself; she liad skimmed it, and turned it again 
and again; not two minutes bofuro it was dished site ' 
bad raised the Iid, and saw tlmt it was the true leg of 
mutton it had been aU along; slie had poured the caper- * I 
sauce over it when it came out, just as if it bod been , 
an infant of a day old ; and tiierc it was I ! 

‘ But I tell you it is a leg of pork I’ said Mr Brown ' ^ 
bitterly. ' 

‘ Let it be what log it will,’ replied Miss Molly, ‘ I ' 
have told you all I know about it.* i 

‘Who ever heard of caper-sauce with pork?’ said I 
tho brother, ‘1 could have forgiven anytliing but that, i 
Tint is downright hoa’'ihle!’ Hero Miss Brown could 
hold no longer, bat burst into tears, (!iid wrung her ] 
bands at such a rate that Mr Brown was almost 
staggered iu his idea of her criminality. After the 
mysterious dish was put away in the larder, and they ' 
had dined on bread and cheese, tranquillitjl was in ' 
some degree restored; but several times tliroughout tho 
day, as the recojlectiofr recurred to Mr Brown, he looked 
sternly at his sister, and was heard to mutter between 
his teeth, ‘ Bicklcd pork and caper-saucc 1’ 

While this scene was passing, we were getting up ihe I 
river at a prodigious rate, never was tliere a flaw I 
day, never did tho sun 0ash so brightly Upon th# 
water, and never did the water bro^ into smfii radiant ' 
smiles in reply. As for us, wc were^^ ouim, hasriy { 
lows at anyrate; but on this occMion,^% fiktioa <tf { 
success, the consciousness of haviug done out stork 
cleverly, gave additiShal vigour to our arms; and in 
the midst of songs and wild laughter—l^t stiU ring Id 
this cold, dnll car—^we pursued our way, utaking we 
skiff leap along the water like a nme.'horso over la 
plain. We dined early, and found that the mutton MMy 
justified the culogium of Miss Molly Brown. Bring 
provided, however, willi other oinrsw, wg did not eoin* 
pletely finish it; and being aware wot we i^ontd all 
get as hungry os ever by and by* we put away into 
our bosket tlie bone, which stUi hontod soide toforable 
pickings, and in due time took our way down tiio river 
again. 







By the time ve neared tiie Boat*Iloiue of Pataey, we 
had become so Toracicms, that Long Toni suggested the 
propriety of casting lots for a yictim; and thu brought 
back feelingly to our recollection onr own leg bf pork, 
whiob we had away fat the morning. Perhaps, 
thought we, these iw«f curmudgeons may have left 
enough on the bone to stay our appetite—with the ad¬ 
dition of the remains of their mutton—till wc get home; 
and this idea was stiengthened by a natural curiosity 
we itgt to know what effect the exchange hod produced 
on ^ econoigy of the Boat-House. In sMort, we landed, 
and i^ere once more in the lodge of the worshipful 
btotinerhood. Mr Brown was still sulk^ and suspicious. 
He walked about as if ho had an air-pickled leg of 
pork contiunally marshalling him’the way that he was 
going; but the wan and scared look of Buss Molly was 
still more gratifying to our ^ide. Sho was like a 
heroine entangled in an incxtricabig network of fate, 
and seemed to feel that in her own person she was 
a whole holocaust. 

‘ We want something to cat,’ said the spokesman of 
our party. ‘ What have you got in the house ?’ 

‘ Nothing 1’ said Miss Brown, hastily interposing, for 
her brother was about to speak, and a taint tinge of 
colour rose* into her wa.ven cheek with the feeling of 
woman’s pity which prompted the denial. 

‘ Hare you nothing at ^1 ?’ persisted our friend, ad¬ 
dressing the masculine. ‘ No cold meat?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied the host, ‘ but a leg of—hem! ’ 
fcatching his breath). • 

* A leg of what?’ 

‘Pork.’ 

‘ That is capital—like pork. What say you, Tom ? ’ 

‘By all means let ns have it. Were it mutton, the 
^e would be diffcreiB; for cold mutton diaa not agre; 
with me in the aftormam. What say j’ou, gentlemen ?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ interposed Bliss Blolcy conipassioitiitely, 
‘the goiitiemen would prefer idiocsc? It i.H a porfiBit 
miradc of cheese ours^Js!’ But the notion a'aa scouted 
indignantly, and ‘A pork—a pork!’ was the general 
cry. • 

The table accordingly was prepared: and you may 
guess our surprise when at length our own leg of pork 
made its' appearance entire! Tliis was beyond our 
holies: and many a fond imagination wa gave way to, 
as we saw the spot where the skin liaJ been cautiously 
raised, and endeavoured to picture to ourselves tlie feel¬ 
ings of the dinner-party on discovering the nature of 
the inctaniorphosed inutlon. 

The mirth qf our second dinner was ns keen, hut not 
as loud, as that of the first. We would not attroct our 
host’s attention in any way; for, in point of fact, wo all 
knew that the thing could not end where it was, Uiough 
each of ua might havo been nneertain os to the next 
move it would be proper to make. The allidr, however, 
was settled In doe time by Long Torn; who, at the 
cohdusion of the repast, extricated Itis niuttou-bone 
firom the basket, and in a cool and business-like manner 
exclumged it for the pork-hone upon the table. We 
then gave the bell a puU—a short, stern, but dignified 
pid j and Miss MdUy came into the room full of expee- 
but wi& the midaunted air of an Indian widow 
censing to 

oumebjuttean was a fellow who made his for¬ 
tune afterwards oh the i^wthern circuit merely by his 

K a. Not that there was any enpression in tiiem, but 
very reverse. They were large, fall, dark, mcou- 
in|leM orbs, wUch iet^^ at you witliout winking fur 
mipatss at a timo> till you were lost and drowned in a 
profundity that swnw to have neitller surface, uhr 
aulas, nor bottom. What lasdnatiun there could bo in 
inch eyas so one could ever imagine; hut the mysteiy 
did not dflhpt the fact; and although our friend was the 
mildeid-spoken man on tsorth, I never knew a witness 
ill his himds 'who did not complain that he woa brow- 
beateal • , 

’ We do not want you, racm I’ said be with diiUing 
politeoesi. ‘ Be so good <ia «o send the luidliMrd.’ 


'It’s all the same conoern,’ said Bliss Molly, com¬ 
ing forwUrd with her mind made up. ‘ Wut do you 
please to want?’ 

•What is to pay?’ 

‘ A shilling a-head, beer and everything included; 
and 1 hope you are satisfied that the cheese Is a mirada’ 

‘ There it the money: now send the landlord.’ * 

‘ The landlcl'd is at the bar, where be ought to be. 
lie is not to wait upon the parlour, I hope ? That Is my 
department, and has been over since 1 was bom .in this 

life of slavery and yicrifice; tmd X humbly expect-’ 

‘ Mem! we would rather see him, if you have no ob¬ 
jection : we do not want to say anything harsh to you.’ 

‘ till never mind me. Not a hit! I will thatdr you to 
sjieak out fur three weeks if you please; and pray be as 
harsh as ever you can, for 1 am used to be olTered up!’ 

‘Wlmt'is all this?’ sajd Mr Brown gruffly, as he 
cnterid flic room. ‘ Nobodjris to be offered up in my 
house: it is nSt in my license.’ He had evidently tioen 
listening at the door. Our chairman fixed his eyes 
upon the culprit*and a deed silence prevailed for some 
tiiiK! in tlie room. 

‘ Sir,’ said he at length, ‘ our covenant was for a leg of 
fork—and we have paid for it’ 

‘ Well, sir?’ 

‘It is nut well, sir. Bo you call this a respectable 
house? Bcayou cull yourself a respectable licensed 
victualler ? And do you presume to treat a respectable 
party in so improper a manner?’ We could see the 
landlord struggle hard, but in vain, to extricate his eyes 
from their captivity, that he might glance, if only for 
one moment, ujion-tbe dish. Miss Brown, however, who 
was in no sneh durkiice, was by tiiis time bending a 
look upon the utu/UiH bone, of such helpless dismay, that 
we wi.shed ourselves well outM the house. 

‘ Sir,’ concluded the chairman, rising in dignified dis¬ 
gust, ‘ your imposition was diaereditaWe, and your effron¬ 
tery has made it worse. We compassionate you— we 
despise you—and we wish you a particularly good after¬ 
noon ! ’ and so saying, he clapped ids hat on his head, 
and strode out of the room, all of us following in imi¬ 
tation, iuid taking leave of the criminal aa we passed 
with a luuk of indignant scorn. 

When we got to our boat, one of us was missing: it 
was Lung Tom, and we waited impatiently for his ar¬ 
rival that we might get out far enough into the river 
to indulge, without discovery, in the laughter that w.as 
smothering us. Toor Mr Brown had not turned his 
eyes upon the dish wltile wc were in tlie room. He 
seemed to be under n sjiell, which compelled Ills endur¬ 
ance of our parting glances, as w'O glided away like so 
many spectre-kings; and all the while he could have had 
nothing more than on indistinct impression of some¬ 
thing dreadful connected with the log. Wo wished wo 
could havo seen him afterwards; we wished we could 
have heard the cidloqny which must have ensued be¬ 
tween hill) and his sister; but ul! we wore ever after able 
to ascertain was, that his perjilexity ended in downrLi^t 
fury, wnic i discharged itself upon bone and dish aBkOit 
When Long Tom at length rejoined us, we figwd 
that, loath to leave the scene of his triumphs, he had 
been peeping about the court for fresh mischief, wl^ 
all on a sudden a window opened, apd aome missire. 
whirled %ei' his head, smashed against the opposite 
wall, andiidl Into tlie dost-bin. Carious to know the 
nature of .the artiolc, Top tiptoed over tiie way, and to 
bis great ratification foimd tlie bew^ied leg, aqd t^ ' 
fragraeui'jr of the dish that bad held it. He imia^dlatw 
whipped up, unpcrceived; the mutton bone, exehim^ 
it once more for the pork bone, and took hte of 
the Boat-House, well satisfied with his dayg work. 

• 1 need nof say that we roweff mamly home 'Hiat 
afternoon. It was so long before we oofikl'tnalteBhotiier 
holiday on the river, that the impratsloh mide on the 
brotlier and sister by the shove moident appeared to 
be in some measure worn out Shit, however, to be 
acdused of shabhineis, we tesde dp by our regjkoning 
what the unfortonate vktaato' may be supposed to 
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liHve lost by our stratagem; and thus our conaciences 
were relieved. The affair, however, was kept a pro¬ 
found secret from the brutlier and sister, who had been 
botii materially improved in temper, and were never 
afterwards heard to quarrel about what they should 
have for dinner. 

*_:_J;_ 

SKETCHES IN NATUUAL lilSTOBY. 

THE LARK. i 

' To the last point of vision, and bejond. 

Mount, daring warbler I that love-jiromptod etrain 
(*Twiat thf« and thine a never-failing bond) 

ThrillK not the loss the bosom of the plain. 

Tot mightst thuu aorm, proud privilege! to sing 
All inde))cndcnt of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; , 

A privacy of glorious li'^hft is tlifnos ^ 

Whence thou dost pour upon tlio world a /iood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine f 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam ; 

True to the kindred points of heaventpnd homo.* 

S WOROBWORTII. 

The well-known habits of the skylark, as here alluded 
to by the poet, have made it an object of much popular 
interest. There is hardly anytliinji in nature more 
cheerfully beautiful than the sung of this bird, as lie 
soars high above his nest on a sunny morning. It lias 
been appreciated iii all ages, and the poets, from Theo¬ 
critus downwards, hare iH-en eager to iiour out their 
feelings on the subject. Old Chancer expresses himself 
thus heantifuUy:— 

* Tlio merry lark, messenger of day, 

Balowoth in her song the morrow gray, 

And fleiy Plucbus lisciU up so bright. 

That ttll the orient lnughoUi at the 

With Shakspeare the lark is the ‘ herald of tlie morn,’ 
which is a term strictly true to nature, ns the bird rises 
in the air and commences his song before day. Hu Inis 
been heard so early as two o’clock of a spring morning. 
Milton, who likewise calls him the lierahl lark, brings 
him into a series of the most beautiful images anywhere 
to be met with in poetry, where, in L’Allegro, lit de¬ 
scribes himself in a situation 

‘ To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And singing, startle the dull night. 

Prom hib watch-tower In the skies, 

Till Uio dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come, in ai>llv of Borrf>w’, 

And at my window bidgiKMi-inurrow, 

Through the sweet-brier or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine.' 

These words kindle up the flush and sparkle of summer 
dawn in our minds, in whatever circumstauecs ue may 
hear them. 

The larks are a family of many species, widely scat¬ 
tered over the globe. To Britain belong only two species 
—the skylark and the woodlark. The families nearest 
to them in character arc the pipits, buntings, and tits, 
all of them, like the larks, fleld-hirds. The skylark is 
a handsome bird, of about seven inches in lengtli, of a 
gravelly colour, With a pointed conical beak, and long 
toes spreading out from one point, the hinder 4nc being 
furnished wi& an unusually long claw. It is a creature 
of innocent habits, support^ chiefly on grain and seeds, 
though it feeds-its young exclusively with insects and 
larvee. The destination of the bird is to aFlife on the 
ground, where it builds in aby little recess It can find, 
such as that between two clods, making itsmest of dry 
grass tmd herbs. wGrahamc says justly in in Birds of 
Scotland—- v 

* Thou, aimpis bird, dwelleat in a boma j 

The hiimUeat; yet tby jnaming song ascends 
Ntiarew to heaven.’ ^ ^ 

^ nerally, it has four eggs at a time, but it will breed 
imee or even tiiriec in one season. I’he length of Uie toe 
u an arrangement of nature, to enable it to Wfdk over 
It *s decidedly the most peculiar feature of the 
extenw figure, and, as meb, has excited the wonder of 
the rustic people, amotfg whom a feney pcevaiU that, if 


(: 
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you wish to know what the lark aaya. you nradt lie 
down on your back in tiie field and Uatrii, whan the 
following discourse will reach you 

‘ tip In the lift WG go, - '., 

Te-heo, to-liee, to-hee, to-bne! ' . ' ' 

TIigtg's not a shoematoaott the earth 
Can make a shoe to me! 

! Why so, why so, why so ? , , 

Beoause my heel Is as long as my toe!’ 

The situation of the nest exposes the young to^any 
accidents; bub the attachment of the mother Is era 
ready to repair these as far as possiMe. A ’roowe!|^ hav¬ 
ing cut off the top of a skylark’s nest, leaving her 
sitting on her young, site speedily set herself to forming; 
a kind of dome of dry grass over their heads, with a 
hole at the side for hetrelf to go out and in at* The 
mother lark, arcording^o Jesse, wilt even, when alarmed, 
remove her eggs or young to a new and sa&r situation. 
Bufl'oii tells an interesting story of tiic instinctive ifliilo- 
progeiiitivenesB of a female skylark, which had as yet 
no offspring of her own. ‘In the month of May,^ he 
says, ‘ a young hen-bird was brnugiit to me, which was 
not able to feed witliout assistance. She was hardly 
fledged, when I received a nest of three or four un¬ 
fledged skylarks. She took a strong liking4o the new¬ 
comers, which were scarcely younger than herself. She 
tended them night and day, cherished them beneath 
tier wings, and fed them with her hill. Nothing could 
interrupt her tender ofllees. If the young ones were 
taken ^oni her, she flew to tliciii as soon as liberated, 
and would not attempt to cfliict her omi escape, which 
she might tiave done a hundred times. Her aflection 
grew upon her -, she neglected feed and drink; she now 
required the same support as her mlopted olfrpriug.Rnd 
expired at last, cousuined with maternal anxiety. None 
of the young ones survived, so cAential were her cares, 
w'liich were equally tender and judicious.’ 

,Th(! singing of birds, it is now well known, hears re¬ 
ference. to the feelings of tlie breeding season. In the 
United States of America the fnrk is mute, and tlie 
force of a whole hos} of allusions in English poetry is 
lost, in eonsequenee of the bird resorting to grounds 
farther north to breed.f VVith-us, the male bird is ever 
ready, under the genial influence of the sun, or eveil at 
its approac'h, to spring up from the nest and pour forth 
his song, n hilc the female, directly below, sits upon her 
young, jierhaps enjoying the uicdody. Mr Mudic has 
de'orihed the mode of this serenade more minutely than 
any otlier writer. • The lark rises,’ he says, ‘ not like 
most birds, whicli climb tlie air upon one slope, by a 
succession of leaps, as if a heavy body were raiwd by a 
snecessiuu of ellbrts, or steps, witli pauses between : it 
twines upward like a vajwur, liorne lightly on the 
atinuspherc, and yielding to the motions of that as other 
vapours do. Its course is a spiral, gradually enlarging; 
and, seen on the side, it is as if it were keeping the 
boundary of a pillar of ascending smoke, always on the 
surface of tliat logarithmic column (or funnel rather), 
which is tile only figure that, on a narrow. base, and 
spreading as it ascends, satisfies the eye with its sta¬ 
bility and Bclf-balancing in the thin and invisible fluid 
Nor can it seem otlierwise,' for it is true to nature. ' In 
the case of smoke or vajMiur, it foffuses itself in- ihe 
exact proportion us the density or^jrer of supipoft >ia 
tiu! air diminishes; and the lark-widens me vplntfoas 
of its spiral in the very same proportion s of eourse tt 
does so only when jlferfectly free from distorhance or 
alarm, because either of these is a netr ricfflCDt ih the 
cause, and as such it must modify the effedt. When 
qqually undistiybed, the descent is by a reversal of the 
same spiral; and when that is the case, tim song is con¬ 
tinued during tlie Whole time that the bird is in the 
air. 

The accordance of the song with the mode of the 
ascent and descent is also worthy of notice. Wheflthc 


* Edward Blyth, la the NotumHet. dieted 1?'Vr VastaU. 
t WUaou’s Ainerluan OralUaeleM^ 
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T<dtttiQM of tilft ipiral are narioer, and the bird chanK- 
ine iM. attitude rapidly in proportion to the whole 
quantity of flight, thb eong is paitiatly suppressed, and 
it ewdls as the spiral widens, and sinks os it contracts; 
sea that though the notes may be the same, it is only 
when the lark sings poised at the same height that it 
sings in a nnUorm key. It gives a swelling song as it 
ascends, and a sinking one as it comes down; and even 
if it take hat one wheel in the air, as that wheel alwaj's 
includes either ui ascent or a desceutt it varies tlic 
pitoli*of the song. • 

‘The song^f the lark, besides being a most acces¬ 
sible and delightful subject for common observation, is a 
very curious one for tiie physiologist. Every one in 
the least conversant with tlie structure of birds must 
be aware that, with tiiem, the organs of intonation and 
modulation are inward, deriving little assistance from 
the tongue, and none, or next to none, from the man- 
dibles of tliu hill. Tlie windpipe is Mie musicitl organ, 
and it U often very curiously formed. Birds reqirre 
that organ less for breathing than other animals liar- 
ing a windpipe and lungs, be(;anse of tlie air-cells and 
breatiiing-tubes witli which all parts of their bodies 
(even the bones) are furnished, lint tliusu diduscU 
broathing organs must act witli least freedom wlicii tlic 
bird is making the greatest efliirts in motion—tliat is, 
when ascending or descending; and in proportion us 
tliese cease to act, the traebea is the more required 
fur tbe pur{Kwes of breathing. Tlic skylark tlins coii- 
I verts tbe atmosphere into a musical instrument of tiiaiiy 
' stops, and so produces an exceedingly wild amf varied 
I song — a song which is perhaps not equal either in 
power or compass, in tlie single stave, to tliat of many 
I of the warblers, but .one which is mure varied in the 
whole suocessiun. All birds that sing iiseciiding or de- 
I seending, have similaPpower, Init tlic skylark has it in 
a degree superior to any other.'* • 

I At tbe sight of the liawk, tlie lark descends in q^i 
I instant like a stone to the ground. On such ueuasioiis, 

I and at any time wlien apprelicnsive of danger to sts 
j young, it aliglits a little way froip tlie nest, and gets 
I home in as stealtiiy a manner as possible. A c.liange 
I of weather lias on ell'ect on the disposition to sing. 

I Warton beautifully sa; r — 

I ‘Fraiiaht with a transient frozen Inr.vor, 

• If a cliiKit eliniilU liaply lower, 
j Bailing o*or the laiiUM'Ope O.vri., 

Mute on a sudden is tlie larii; 

Itut when gleams tlie sun iieaiii , 

O'er the peiirl-bi!sprin1,Ird plain, 

And from behind in's watery veil 
Lonks Hiniagh tho thin dcscrmhng hail; 

, She mounts, and, lessening to the siglil, 

Balutes tho blithe Fciiim of light. 

And high her timefyl track pursues. 

Mid the dim rainbow's seattoied hues.’ 

The song of the lark is of a merry character, and 
indiyiduaU who are highly susceptible of external in- 
fiuenoes usually feel cheered by if. TWa is expressed 
in the following extract from the Paradis d’Amour:— 

‘ Tho livelong night, as was niy wonted let, 

. Ip tenrH hud pau.wdg nor yet day's orb was hot, 

_ When forth I wiUcwl my sorroWH to Ix'ffuilo, 

V ' Where freshly mneUing tlulds with doudroiis 9:nlh\ 

iJw** t, 1 ' . 

Abmady sbrlllbig oarol gay 

The ««tiltiiig skylark hulled Uie snn from fur; 

And with so sweet a music seemed to play 
My haort-itiings round, an somejiropitinns star 
. Had abased whate'or might fuIlMtjoyanntv mar ; 

Baihod la dsthiloua daws that morning hriglit, 

. Xiias strove my voice to speak my aoul's delight 

- Harfc-harlt I , , 

. Xhou merry lark I 
. Rookiott) thou bow I may pine; 

Would but love my vowa befriend, 

Tu my warm embraoea send 
' ' ' fhat sweet fair one, 

, BrightMt, dear one, * 

Then my Joy might equal thine. 


* Mudld*a Ihatherad Trlbos .if the British Islaiida, ii. 6. 
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Bark—bark I 

. Thou merry lark ! 

* lleokloss thou bow 1 may pine; 
l.et lovo, tyrant, work his will, 

Plunging me In angnish still; 

Whatsoe'er 
May be my care, 

^ True shall bide this hoart of miao. 

I Hark—hark I 

Thoa merry lark I 

Rocklosn thoii what griofs are mine; 
t (kinio, relievo Illy heart's distress, * 

'i'hoiigh Jn truth tbe pain is loss, 

Tliat she frown. 

Than if unknown 
She for wliom 1 ceaseless pine. 

Jlmk—liark! 

Tlioii merry lark! 
llecklc.iH than how 1 may pine.' 

Thela^ is in esteem for table, and when fat, as 
it is sure to lio^t certain seasons, it is very gixid eating. 
At Dunstable, where the animal is said to be in per- 
teution, in coiiscqucnec of tlie dry clialky soil on which 
it lives, they nioKo lark»pies, wliicli are sent all over 
England as delicacies. Tlic Immensity of the number 
of skylarks insures that ‘larking’ may be carried on to 
a* great extent, witli no danger to the preservation of 
tile species, bio great arc tlie flocks in wliicli the bird 
is foiiiiil in Germany, that a tax of about a hidfponny 
a dozen, paitBupon them at licipsic, amounted, a num¬ 
ber of^years ago, to twelve thousand crowns, implying 
an annual btlie of seventeen millions of birds. From 
iMicliaolmas to Martinmas, the grounds in tliut quarter 
are said to be literally covered with them.* 

Tlic coniinoii mode of catching larks in England is 
by a large net, wliicli the people draw over the fields. 
Tliere is, however, a variety in this mode of ‘ larking,’ 
whieli is practised in a few‘''’^laces, and which takes 
advantage of a curious disposition or weakness of the 
bird. A curved piece of wood, witli bits of looking- 
glass stuck over it, is fixed across the top of a pole in 
tlie ground, witli a string and a reel to cause it to 
revolve. A person sitting nC a distance liolds the string, 
which he pulls occasionally, so as to produce the re- 
V ohition of the picc« of wood. Thu birds are attracted 
in great numbits over the place; the common notion 
is, that they come to sue themselves in tlic hits of- 
mirror; hut probably they are only fascinated by the 
dazzle of the sun's ra 3-8 reflected tiierein. The men 
then liriiig a net over the siKit, and catch great numbers 
of birds. In France, when otlier sporting is intermitted, 
tile country gentlemen set up the twirling miroir in 
the cliargc of a bo}', and amuse tlicmselvcs by shooting 
tile assembled larks. Sometimes half a dozen parties 
will be seen thus engaged on a field of no great extent; 
even ladies attend to behold tlic sport. There is some- 
tiling uiinecountablc in' tlie b<.hnviour of the birds ou 
these occasions, for they flutter round the miroir with¬ 
out any regard to the deaths of their companions, as if 
insensible to danger. A French gentleman will thus 
bag six dozen larks before breakfast.'! 

'file lurk, like several otlier of the conirostral tribes, 
is occasionally found of an cxtnuirdiiiary colour, eitiuir 
black, or almost pure white. Tlicy are often reared 
from the nest in England, and sold as song-birds, in 
which character good specimens are so highly esteemed 
as to briii^ fifteen shillings a-piuco. Kot long since, a 
gCntlcman.rcsidiiig at Ugckiiey, near London, kept 
twelve or fifteen pairs in an aviary connected with one 
of his winlows, ‘where they appealed in excellent 
health Rii^ plumage, repaying tlie care and attontiou 
liestowed upon them by pursuing the round of their 
various interesting habits—the song, the courtslup, tiie 
nest-building, and feeding their young.']; 

J'he woodlark is smaller than the skybwk: it bujlMg 
under tlie shelter of bushes, and perch^ 'on trees, and 
is more insectivorous than its aUy. It sings while 


* Shaw's Zoa1og,v, vol. x. KM. 
t Ilooc's Rvery-Bay Book, 11. iWi 
i Yarroll’e British Biidi, 1.4i!U. 
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sitting, but mote geneially irhile tastaining itself on the I 
irlng above its mate, swelling its notes as it as^nds, and I 
■inking them as it descends, like tiie skylark. It is not t 
a settled ptdnt whether the skylark or the woodlark has | 
the freest song. That of the latter is nniyertBUy ad- 
ndtted to be very beautiful, but not so powerful and pro-! 
hmged as that of the former. '-When the bi^d takes 
the top of its flight,’ says Mr Mudie,' it sends down a 
Toltime of song which is inexpressibly Weet, though 
there is a feeling of desolation in it.’ Bums, addressing 
dt as a hapless lover, courts its' soothing fond coraplain- 
ing,’ and adds— * 

* SuK' nought but love and sorrow joined 

Buell notes of wo could waken.' 

‘ To hear the woodlark,’ pursues Mr Mudie, ‘ on a wild 
and lone hillside, where there is nothing to give ac¬ 
companiment save the bleyting of a flock and\he tinkle 
of a sheep-bell, so distant, as hardly to, lie audible, is 
certahily iraaal to the hearing even of those more mellow 
songs' which are poured forth in richer«Bituattun8.’ 


ANTOINE GALLANU 

ACniDOfiD FROM IHE FRE.NCn OF MAllAlIF. FOA. 

On the 3d of July 16C0, a^young boy, about fourteen* 
mars of age, was jiassinc with a light itrm st.p along the 
uroad and dusty road which led from Noyon to Bolhit, a 
little village near Moutdidicr in I’icardy. The cAtume 
of the youth was of a simplicity approaching to poverty, 
and a studious paleness h(ui banished the freshness of 
early years from his brow, which wore an expression of 
the deeiiest uneasiness. At times his large black eyes 
sparkled with a flash of momentary joy, as he passed 
some little manor-houses, whose constantly lowered draw¬ 
bridges bore testimony to the good-natured Iiospitality of 
their inhabitants. Sometimes, also, the sight of one of 
the little white housc.s which arose out of the midst of a 
green meadow, drew to the lips of the traveller one of 
those languid smiles which rather resemble a nervous 
contraction than an expression of pleasure. But more 
frcriuently his downcast eyes and abstracted air denoted 
that ho had some engrossing subject of thought, 

The young traveller now struck off into a little rough 
by-way, boriered on each side by a row of apple-trees, 
behind which the sun was at this moment setting. .Some 
paces before him trotted an ass loaded with grass and 
shrubs, and led by a young woiitan, who was forcing it 
to quicken its pace, by beating it now and then wilb a 
willow branch which she held in her hand. The names 
of Annette and Antoine cscajicd at the same time from 
the lips of botli os she turned her head; and the lad 
forgot his troubles for a moment in greeting Lis sister. 

These troubles were neither few nor light. Brought up 
from childhood at the college of Neyoii, through tho bo- 
uovolence of the principal and a canon of the cathedral, 
he had now lost both his patrons by death, and aftei- 
having made considerable advances in learning for his 
age, was sent back to bis poor little village to bo a 
burthen upon his widowed mother. 

* Ob, Annette,’ said he, as he concluded the s-ecital of 
his griefs, ' imagine what I felt when, the very day after 
the death of the good canon, the new principal who bad 
succeeded my firiit patron called mo to hU room and said, 
“ As he who used always to pay your pensirai has just 
died, have you any one else‘interested abuift you who 
would eoutlnue the charitable* work begun t|7 the Canon 
Fenmn f” “ Alsr. I sir,” said I, “ I have onlymj mother, 
cuid she has barelywafliricnt for ber own sabsntence and 
that_ of her six other children.” “ 1 am sorry for it,” 
replied ho; “ but the college cannot keep you for no- 
thiug: you must go back to your mother.” You sec, 
sirter, niter that, 1 could not remain another hour in tire 
ooUege. _ 1 But out without even bidding fluewell to my 
rrimpanions. 1 had not courage. I set out, bringing no- 
' Wng tait some of my clothes on my baiflc, a coume of 
gn>wn-f>iscos—the la«t gift of ths canon some days before 
Us ddUhr-smd the few books of which 1 had, 1^ degrees. 


become the happy powessor. Birt 1 have talked atsongh ll 
of myself. What is my mother dedng I WhatUttkooeae | 
of my brothers and my otbef sistersl’ 

‘My poor mother is still a mantuamaker} but a* ahe 
works only for tho poor, it does not bring in much. Janes 
is a farmer’s boy at M. Ferriu’i., The <wrd has taken JoUi , 
to his house as a choir boy, feeds', clothes, and tssohss 
him reading, writing, and Latin. Mary wmks at hilftia’s 
the washerwoman’s; and Frances and GsnerieVo are too 
young to do anything yet.’ 'The speaker heiself wof the 
wife of the vil^gc apothecaiy. c ■“ 

Thus cuuversmg while they walked by tiie side of the 
ass, the brother and sister arrived at a small White'house 
at the entrance of the village of Bollot. An wd woman 
was seated on a stone jn front of the door, busily ocoupied 
in sewing, who, on raising her eyes, uttered a cry of joy, 
and her work fell from her as she'opened her arms to 
receive the new-comer. * 

* My son! ’ , 

‘ My mother! ’ 

Home (jioraeiits passed in tears and kisses. 

‘ Mother,’ said tho youth sorrowfully,' here am I again, ' 
come to be a burden on yon!’ And he related to his 
mother what is already knonm to the reader. 

‘ God is good, my son,’ replied the pious woiuau sadly 
but submissively. ‘ lie will not abandon us. Besides, 
you are tall and strong. What can you do f ’ 

_ ‘ Alas! my poor mother, all 1 know, all I can do, is of 
little use in a village,’ replied Antoine. ‘I know a little 
Greek, a gooil deal of Latin, and have a tolerable know¬ 
ledge oflllebrcw.' ^ 

* And is that all you learned at college 1 ’ exclaimed 
the simple woman in a tone of regret. 

(iallaud spoke of hope—perseverance—trust in God; 
but the old woman shook her head; and it was not till 
her Son-in-law, tho apothecary, game to oiler to take 
Antoine for his shop-boy, that she was roconcilcd to his i 
learning. ^ I 

•‘You say nothing, Antoine,’ replied Mmlame Qalland, 
unoa.“y at tlie silence of her son. 1 

‘ 1 say that I’icard is very kind,’ replied Antoine in cm- | 
barrassment. < I 

‘ Very kind! ’ repeated the old woman; ‘ why, he is i 
generous, munificent! 1 never dreamt of half so much ! 
for you. fict up and thank your brother-in-law! 'fell i 
him that you accept—tell him tliot you will work hard— 
that you will be quiet, steady, and obedient.' • 

‘ es, mother,’ replied Antoine in desperation. 

When he entered the druggist's shop, and saw all tho 
herbs piled on one side, the pots, jars ot leeches, and vials | 
on the otlier—when he saw the back-shop, dignified by the ' 
name of lahuralory, a dork, dirty recepta^e, reeking with i 
all hinds of smells—when he saw the small loft over the | 
laboratory, with a little straw laid down for a bed in one ; 
comer, and which showed him it was to be his room—when I 
he saw Uie pine© where his life was to bo jmssed—^his I 
heart sunk within him. But what were the freliom of I 
the young and studious collegian when his brcther-hi^aw, ! 
pointing out to him several caldrons smeared wiU oint¬ 
ments mid cosmetics, said in a tone of gaiety,' Come, my 
hoy, oil' with your coat and clean these caldrons a littloj ’ 
Though Antoine felt his heart die within him, he esM 
nothing, but throw off his coat, turned up his shirt ileeves^ 
took the mixture which his bioth^n-law gave hW^to 
clean the caldrons, and began to rimrwayM if he .I|^ 
uoTor done anything else in his life. * 

‘ Bravo—bravo 1 ’ exclaimed the enchanted dnu|^st, 
taking the desporatiolt of the youth for seal and ■etivliy. 

‘ Bravo I Go easy, my boy. In a few days these Kttle nS»e 
hands will be os hard as mine, and these beantifol 
qp,il8 will bo as.block as iny own. Bravo—^btiavol K you 
continue this way, you will become a capital dragsilm ' 

* Is this to be the result of my ten years’ study f’* siHd 

the collegian to himself, with difroulty restramng his 
tears. Me continued to work, hqwever, and work hwal 
too; but his heart was not in his occumMon, andit dM 
him no good. He grew pale and thin j he l(stt his spirits 
and his appetite; and his afieotionate sister ,h^an'to 
fear that hot Iwother would die* - . * • ’ 
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Antoine,'*iie one day,.‘tell me vhat Uweigh- 
Isg «n jroar mindl My htwlMuid Uu often mid we ought 
not ‘to be iibove our tontiun. Ton are above y;ouT8, 
AntoUuii i« it not lot You wore not born for mixing 
dfng^bnt to be a learned sum: am I not right! Oh, 
yon aecd.not ehahe yo^ head. I hare received no edu- 
eation; 1 h^ly know Sow to read; and I knowno more | 
of Mining than eufticet to aigu mj name; and, in com- 

f ariaon with you, who know so much, I am a fool. But 
Bee oleady that here, at liollot, there is only one person 
witWhora you wyoy yourself, and who brinw brightness* 
to your eye er a smile to your lip. It fii the curd; be¬ 
cause with him you can speak all your jargons of Greek 
and lAtin that you learned at college, and many other 
languages besides. My poor brother! Let us put our 
heads together, and devise something to make you ha]>py. 
Toll me what can I do for you !’ 

‘ Nothing, my dear sister—notiilng. Hut listen to mo, 
answer me frankly, but say nothing tg any one else.’ 

* Well, what is it, Antoine I’ 

‘ Tell me, Annette, have I dreamt it, or did 1 not i oar 
it said when quite a child, that wo had an old relation 
in Paris! Whenever I ask my mother, instead of an¬ 
swering mo, she bursts into tears. “ You want to lease 
us,” slie exclaims; “you are not hapjiy hero.” Happy 
hero!’ added the youth bitterly; ‘how can I he so, after 
having passed ten years of my life in study ? And delight¬ 
ing in it, how can T resign myself to scouring and cl<-aning 
caldrons, to boiling herbs, and compounding drugs; for 
this is the extent of tny employment with your husband 1 
Annette! 1 have dnink ef the stream of knowlcslgc; and 
now, with jHirched lips, I am left to die. I pant for air, 

for motion, for life. 1 will leave Bollot; 1 will go to-’ 

‘ To Paris 1’ added Annette ; for her brother, alarmed at 
having let bis secret escape him, suddenly stopped. 

• You are right, sister,’replied he sadly; ‘and even you 
perhaps may blame iiie <’ 

‘No—quite the contrai'y,’ said liiS sister; ‘for 1, too, 
have some ambition for you. I should like to sec you 
• rich and happy, and 1 sec clearly that It is not in my hus- 
bahd’s shop you will find happiness. You will go to l^iris 
—is it not so f Well, do not be mjeasy as to the means of 
getting there. I have a few crowns which my hmsband 
knows nothing about; 1 kept them to buy books for you 
to-day at Aroiildidier. Here they aro: but why do you 
iiot take them! Bo not go standing on cercmoiij with 
me, your sister; besides, you can return them to me when 
you make your fortune,’ added tlie kind Annette, putting 
info her brothcr'siliand, who yielded to the Iasi sugges¬ 
tion, a small leathern purse, but little swullod, alas 1 by 
the savings of the druggist's wife, 

‘ It is not nmch,’ replied she, as if ashamed of offering 
so little : ‘ but, however, it is enough to support yon for 
ten days, uid before that time you will reach I'oris. 
Once arrived in the toivn, you can inquire for the Abbe 
Lccoeur.’ 

‘The Abbs Lecocurt’ intemiptod Antoine; ‘he was a 
frknd of the principal of the college at.Noyon. I know 
him whll; hut he, will he rememl^r the poor little col¬ 
legian Antoine!’ 

‘Our Aunt Margaret, our poor father’s eldest sister, has 
been in Ms service these twenty yearn,’ replied Annette. 

‘ And what is her address at Paris V 
•; ‘ 16, Cloistew, Notre-Damo.’ 

. .* And you say^^rilns in service I ’ 

'.Ves ; wfti the Abbd Locoeur.’ 

* What a .sorry patronage 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, the servant of an abbfi is ifbt such a bad relation 
to hawe,’ said'Annette; and with this assurance the thing 

sma settled. 

• Two daya after the conversation just^lated, Antoi^, 
witii his mother's blessing, and a little money (for an 
addition had beep made to Annette’s savings by the gene- 
»rity of her husband), entered Pmu on a Sunday, in the 
aionth of Ju^ in ftie year 1661. The first inquiry he 
AiMe on setting his foot on the ^vemont of the capital 
,of Frande Waa for the Cloftteisnf Notre-Damo. Ho was 
directed to thern ; and the two towers which rise above 
the city ime him as » due through the labyiiuth 
• s . » 


of streets whum he must travorse before reamung them. I 
Aided hr this kind of compass, he soon found himself I 
in the eSurt ef Noite-Diune, just as the bell rang for 1 
prayers. I 

‘ My first visit ought to be to God,' said Antoine, | 
whose heart beat audibly with doubt of his reception 
elsewhere. Then mingling with the crowd of worship¬ 
pers who wenL thronging the gate, he entered the church i 
at the same ummont with an old woman, whose costume, 
that of bis native Picardy, attracted his attention. But 
soon the sound of the organ, the harmony of the winging, 
the spacious edificeritself, the solemnity of the ceremonies, 
the multitude of assembled worshippers, the crowd of offi¬ 
ciating clergy, the tvholc imposing scene, so new to him 
who, for a long time, had seen nothing but a miserable 
village chapel with its one solitary priest, so entirely ab¬ 
sorbed him, that, plunged in devotional ecstasy, he for¬ 
got that /e was not aloue ; 1^^ eyes fixed on the vaulted 
ceiling of tbo building, and his hands clasped, he breathed 
forth his desire.s, his prayers, his hopes. 

When bis devotions were over, he looked again at the 
old Picard wornilh, and #he at him; and presently they 
fell into conversation, drawn together by some mysterious 
instinct, as some might say, but more probably by the 
consanguinity of their provincial dress. This old woman 
turned out to bo hie veritable aunt; and Antoine was ■ 
hardly released from her embraces, before ho found him¬ 
self in her •listrcss’s drawing-room, formally announced 
I as the servant's nephew. 

Madame Ijccirur looked kindly, at the young boy, who 
remained stuudiug before her, modest and respectful, but 
uneiubaiTiisscd. She asked him ‘ when he had arrived 
in Paris 1’ 

‘ This morning, madamc.’ 

‘ How did you come here from your own countiy!’ 

‘ Gn foot, madamc.’ ip 

‘On foot!’ cried Madame Leccuur. ‘ Margaret, brin» 
a chair for your nephew. You must be much fatigued!’ 
added she kindly. 

‘ Not very much, madame,’ replied Antoine, silting 
domi. 

‘ And for what aro you come to Paris, iny child V again 
inquired Margaret’s mistress. 

‘ To tiy to coiicmuc my studies, madame,’ said Antoine, 
casting down hi.-i eyes. 

‘You have been studying, then V said Madamc Lc- 
ccKur in surprise. 

‘ 1 was brought up at Noyon by the principal of tbo 
college, and by the almoner of the cathedral, M. Tempier.’ 

‘ My Sun knew the almoner very well,’ said the lady. 

‘ Ves, 1 have seen the Abbe liecceur at my patron’s,’ 
said Antoine. 

‘ That was my son. He knows you, then! ’ said Madame 
Leencur. 

‘ He has seen me, madame; but I think ho can scarcely 
know mo from among the crv.ad of boys thas saluted him 
at his entrance and dopariure.* 

‘ No matter, my child, 1 will speak to him about you,’ 
replied the old lady. ‘ Tell mo what you wish—tell me 
your plans Your answers please me—^youx manners are 
good; but indeed 1 should feel interested in you, were it 
only that you are the nephew of my good old Margaret. 

1 would gladly be useful to you, so speak freely te me. 
What was your plan, what were your intentions, in leav¬ 
ing hom^ and coming to Paris on foot, to your 
auut!’ ’ 

‘ I lioptM, madame,’ safd Antoine, ‘ that, with the ni' 
comnicndriiun of my aunt to your son, I might succeed 
in gettinrainto some college; no matter upon what foot¬ 
ing—evofl upon that of a servant.’ 

‘And why a servant in a college, rather than dec- 
where i’ demanded Madame Lecomr. 

‘ Because there are books in a eollege,’ said Antoine 
ffesitatingly, ‘ and masters, and lectures, and pupils.’ 

‘ Well, my child! ’ said Madame Leeouui, whose curio¬ 
sity was raised. 

Btnboldencd by the almost matetoal kindness of her 
manner, Antoine replied —‘ For my services, 1 should re¬ 
ceive some recompense either foom the masters oPpupils. 
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From tUc former I iihoald nsk pprmifiiiton to listen ; froni 
the ofcherfi-~yonth are kind to each other— I con?d borrow 
themes and books.’ 

‘ But, my child,’ replied Madame Lecoeur, scarcely able 
to conceal the emotion which the answers of Antoine ex- 
cited, ‘ you do not renieinber that your time would not be 
your own; yonr whole day would be occupib<W 

‘But I should hove my nights, madam^’ replied An¬ 
toine quickly. 

‘Chonning—charming, child !’ cried Margaret’s niis- 
Inress. * Yosj you well deserve that we should interest 
ourselves for you. My son is well Acquainted with M. 
Petitpied, doctor of the Sorbonne; and ;through the interest 
of thu friend, 1 hope you will got a bettor place than that 
of a servant. Oo, my child—^po with your aunt. You 
have perhaps eaten nothing, and I have thoughtlessly 
kept you here, (io, give your nephew some rc^shment, 
and prepare the little roonwopiwsite yours for Him ; and 
OB soon us niy son comes in, lot me know;. I myself wish 
to present Antoine to him.’ 

Accordingly, M. Petitpied, delighted and interested 
with the enthusiasm and perseverance of Antoine, was of 
great service to the little native of Picardy. Thanks to 
this learned professor, Antoine increased Lis knowledge of 
Hebrew and the other klastern languages, lie went through 
the usual course of the Koyal College, and even began the 
catalogue of tlie Oriental manuscripts of the Sorbonne. 
In 1670, he had just entered the house Oodviii, 

principal of the Mazaiin College, when M. de Mointel 
was setting out on bis cinlmssy to Constantinople. Having 
heard of young Gallaad, who was already beginning to be 
known fur his industry and talent, he took him with him, 
aiid employed him in copying, from tlie Greek eliurohes, 
formal attestations of the articles of their faith—a great 
subject of dispute between Amiiud and the minister 
Claude. Gallaud accompanied M. de Mointel in his 
voyage to Jerusalem, atid took advantage of it to copy 
numerous inscriptions. From Syria ho went direi’t to the 
Levant, with the intention of collecting some new medals. 
In lb'79 be was intrusted witli a commission to the Indies, 
for the purpose of making a eullcction that might enrich 
the cabinet of Colbert, the minister of Louis !X IV.; and 
again he undertook a third voyivgo. Colbert being dead, 
Louvois, his successor, commanded him to continiio his 
researches, and nominated him to the post of royal anti¬ 
quarian. 

About this time, being still in Smyrna, but on the point 
of rctuming to France, lie was near being buried alive by 
an earthquake, which shook the whole town, and even 
threw down sevemi of the houses, and among others that 
ill which Galland rc.sided. His life was saved by some 
beams providentially falling crosswise above his head, 
and thus leaving him room to breathe, lie n’as exlricaied 
the next day, though with great difficulty. 

On his return to France, living in an easy situation, 
with a fine library at his command, and a numerous col¬ 
lection of coins, and well versed as he was in Arabic and 
the Persian and Turkish languages, with wliich he h.ad 
become familiar during bis sojourn in the East, Antoine 
made use of his retirement to complete several works; 
among others, ‘The 'j'housaiid and One Kights,’ better 
known iiiEnglandasthe ‘Arabian Nights’Kntertaif incuts.’ 
He had his nephew, .Talien Galland, with him, whom ho 
brought up, and to whom he communicated his taste for 
the Griental languages. In 170U he was made wofessor of 
Arabic in the Royal College of France. Gallaiifl laboured 
uuceasingly in whatever situatlAu he found hiiniAlf, ^Jaying 


ills whole study Xi his lectures was to come ditect to the 
pi'int, without any regard to encumbering omiment. 
Simple in his habits and manners, us in his compositions, 
he would all his life have taught his children the rudi¬ 
ments of grammar with the same pleasure he took iii 
exercising'his erudition. He carried his integrity, as 
every truly honest man will do, even into the most trifling 


he sametimes only charged them a penny or twopence, 
ahd todSetiiues nothing at all, for days in which, by some 


accident, or even by involuntary atotindnde,he litdhki 
spent more. • 

Though the author of many learned and important 
works, &at which has made him popular is * 1%e Tl^' 
sand and One Nights.’ On the appearance ef the-' twu 
first volumes of this work, a singular hoax was plwed 'off 
on the author. One very cold night, in the mid^ ef 
winter, Antoine Galland was suddenly awakened ^ se¬ 
veral knocks at tho street-door. He get up,- tiireW his 
dressing-gown hastily around-him, ran to the wBsdow, 
opened it, and, Jn spite of the darkness, perceived edveral 
persons assembled at his door. ‘ Who is thtrel* said ho. 

Several voices instantly answered, ‘ Is this Mon'kieur 
Galland’sl’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied he. . 

‘ Are you sure i ’ inquired they again. 

‘ Quite sure,’ said Galland. 

‘Take notice,’ said one of tho persons below, ‘that 
what we have got it say can only he said to himself.’ 

‘ Then you may speak freely, for I am Antoine Oal- 
land; but-'speak quickly, for the wind is blowing in my 
face in no very agreeable manner.’ 

‘J>n you speak,’ said one of the interlocutors to his 
neighbour. 

‘ Speak yourself,’ rejoined he. 

‘No, I must speak,’ said a third. 

‘Ah, gentlemen, you must let me have a word,’ ex¬ 
claimed a fourth. 

‘ For the love of Heaven, gentlemen,’ cried Galland, 
who was perishing with cold, ‘ make li^e: 1 am freez¬ 
ing ! ’ •’ 

The same colloquy recommenced, and Galland, who 
had been listening with wondrous patience, again ex¬ 
claimed, still shivering, * For the love of Heaven, gentle¬ 
men, make hastes for the cold i,s piercing! ’ 

At last all the young people wjso hod disturbed the 
slcvji of the Oricutulisi joined in one chorus, ‘ All, Mon¬ 
sieur Galliind, if you arc not asleep, tell us one of those 
stdries which you tell so woH ! ’ 

This was in allusion to the two first rulumcs of ‘ The 
Thousand and Unc Niglits,’ in which every chapter begins 
thus-- ‘ My dear sistert if you are not asleep, tell us one 
of those stories which you tell so well.’ 

Autuiiio Galland had too much sense to be angry at 
this sally ; be began to laugh, and replying, ’ Gentlemen, 
an ivroirJ’ he closed the window, and returned to bished, 
where lie wa-s not long, before he regained some of the 
calorie wUivh he had lost at the window. He, however, 
profited by the lesson, and published alibis other volumes 
without this exordium. Antoine Galland died at the, ago 
of sixty-iiinc, on the Itth of February 1715. 

PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 

'f'uE social progress of individuals, families, neighbour- 
hoods, is familiar to us all, and usually forms one of 
the most common subjects for our inquiries; but wlien 
such details as oomc within the scope of our own per« 
sonal observation are multiplied, extended, andtIwU 
fled by matiiomatic.'il minds, so as to embrace t!ie great 
aggregate of the nation, the result must be a picture ql' 
the highest imaginable interest and importance. JBgt 
it is a picture which com^ratirely few have leisure, 
and fewer still are qualified, to qcamine or eqjoy.'^ 
detail. The salient points are all mWhlch the ipin4' 
of the many will desire to dwell j and for nils reasqnl 
we think we shall perform an acceptable service, if vra 
take advantage of the republication of a Valuable 
to direct attention to the great landmsrita^of 'Uw 
national progress.* Such a service, too, will be.,ir^T 
timed; for in the ten years just expired, gwtater 
Vances have been made than in any preoediog tenth 
a century. The elements of pro^ierity., comoMndil 
and educational, are daily taking new a^ nuniein^Vn 
cophinations; and it is no longer hacuy. ia 


* The Proftnn of tho Nation, in its varlons Ssoial saii BosnsiWt-' 
cal Jlclstlons, fn»n the beginning of the lUMteenth Csiitsnr«- Bv , 
Q. jk. Porter. A new edition. London: Hnrrayl Tn^ 
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of tbe nianjr oi better worth attention than 
teert and antiquated thecu'ics. 

jJSbtr-tbat the people are not regarded as the material of | 
war-r-ihod for eiuinon; mere hewera of wood and drawers 
af water—we find them estimated at their true value in 
all jctdouiations of power and advancement. A hundred 
yesa'ago. wars and epidemic diseasos were considered 
teVthe natural means whereby Providence kept the 
human race within reasonable limits—a sort of predes- 
thmted check to undue increase. It is only from the 
oomfnencement of tlie present edntur.'^ tliat anythinir 
idee correct •population returns have wen obtained. 
Th^ iuoreasc in the first half of last century was—omit* 
ting frOc.'tioiis—not more tiian 17 i)er cent.; in the 
second half it rose to 52 per cent. The number added to 
the population of the kingdom from 1801 to 1841, was 
10,700,000, but in 1846, this had risen to 12,000,000; 
nearly as much as the whole ntimber of inhabitants in 
1811. 'iTiis incro.sBC is in a ratio a to 1 greater tlian 
that of Franco, wiiiiih enmitry doubles her population 
but once in a century, while Knglaml douifigs liei. in 
fifty years. 

In 180), the number of nnirriages was 67.288; in 
1840, 115,548. Tlie numlwr of liouses in the first year 
of the century was 1,467,870, but in 1841 it Jiad in¬ 
creased to 2,753,205, or nearly double in the splice of 
forty years; tlie yearly value at the latter period was 
•Ij. 23,386,401, in 1815 it :imonnted to T,.14,2!)0,8S9. To 
meet tlie wants of the rapidly increasing iMipuliition, 
an addition of house accoinniodation to tlie amount of 
L. 10,000,000, and 1,000,000 tons of shippiiifi* are re¬ 
quired annually. 

With an increasing impnliition wc have ii decrc.asiiig 
rate of mortality. In 1700, I in 39 died; in 1800 1 in 
47, ‘ This oflect,’ observes Mr I'ortcr, ‘ so strongly in¬ 
dicative of amendmant in the condition of the (icoplc, 
must be attributed to tlic coincidci^c of various causes. 
Among tliesc may be mentioned tlic less crowded state 
of our dwellings, tlic command of lietter kinds of foTid, 
the superiority and clieapncss of clotiiing, and probqiily 
also more temperate habits and greater personal clean¬ 
liness.’ A large proportion of bintis, it is shown, i.s iiot 
always to be taken ns an evident) of prosperity. Late 
inquiries have made n.i aw.are of the prodigious waste 
of Hfe, particularly in large towns, which more than 
CoanterbalancHis the numerous births. * ropulation does 
not so much increase because many are born, as because 
few die.' 

The number of persons employed in agriculture l..as 
diminished, and in manufactures inereased. Wlicre 
formerly tlic Jabour of seven tuinilics w.as required to 
produce a certain amount of food, the saiiie qiiiiiitity is 
now raised by five: an instructive fact, siiowing that 
the present rote of progress in nianufueturing industry 
may be kept up, as the tendency is to improve agricul¬ 
ture and augment the supply of ftaid. Between the 
years 1811 and 1831, the agricultural class increased * 
pn Cqnb, and the trading and manufacturing class .'M 
per ^t. The greatest proportion of the latter is 
round in the counties of Cheshire, Derby, T,anca8ter, 
Middlesex, Htafibrd, and Warwick: tlie former in 0am- 
hHc^, Essex, Huntingdon, and liutland. Mr I’orter 
julmy exposes the absurdity and injustice of the old 
poor-law, ' ‘ UndjMueh a system,' lie says, ‘ a labourer 
In'an a^URdtOFal district was inevitably rendered a 
pauper; he was deprived of ail means tVir e-vereisiiig 
the virtue of prudenbe, and became almost necessarily 
bnprqvidcnt; ho was brought to look upon tlio parish 
aUtiwance as his freelicdd, and if, under such circum- 
siufices, any spark of independenee remained imex- 
,ttDjgulshed in his breast, it should lufro been receivCd 
ai 'evidenee of- a degree of innate virtue deserving of 
theVighest admiration.’ 

° ’l^afalle opinion has now declared so decidedly against 
a.t%td adherence to the ' workhouse test,’ that we are 
bound to suppose there must be something in that ad- 
heTUBeCi either absolutely wTuag, or whieh jars with ex¬ 
isting drodoistaiices. zist v'e should not be too ready to 


forget the great evil of whieh the test was the correotor, 
Mr Woolley says—’ Let any man see the straightforward 
walk, the upright look of the labourer, as contrasted 
with wliat was before seen at every step in these taiun- 
ties (Kent and Sussex). The sturdy and idle nuisance 
has already iiecome the useful, industrious momiier of 
society. ]i[o man who has not looked well into human 
nature, and t^ie practical working of the wretched sys¬ 
tem of pau]ieri8m, can form an idea how difi’erent is 
sixpence earned by honest industry, and sixpence wrung 
from the pay-table of a parish officer. I am ftilly con¬ 
vinced that the measure has donbled the value of pro¬ 
perty in many parts of the kingdom.’ Tlie saving in the 
cx(>enditure for the relief of the poor in 1841, as com¬ 
pared with 1811, was S3 pur cent The assessments are 
highest in Berks, Bucks, Dorset and Wilts; and lowest 
in Cunii^liind, Monmouth, Lancaster, and Stafford. 

Amoitg several compiimtHrc statements of tlie iiieuns 
gdopted fiir ^le relief of the poor in other countries, 
we find returns from the pauper colonics of Holland. 
A few years- a;(f», a great deal of interest was felt in 
these establisliinuiits; tiicy liarc not, however, realised 
tlie cxiKJCtntious of tlieir projectors, p.artly owing to 
tile very inferior quality of tlie soil on which tliuy are 
placed, anil the gn-at cxtainsu attendant on tlie first 
settlement of jioor families ; neither liove tliey sensibly 
diminished tlie araount of pauiHirism witli which Hol¬ 
land is op^essed more than any other country in 
Europe. According to a rciuirt publUhed in 1827, 
paupers cum)irised one-fifth of the population of the 
United EetlierLaiids. Tlie effect of isolated pauper 
eomjnuiiiiies is said to lie Kail. ‘Without the example 
of the lietlcr conditions of society, there can he no hope 
of such a community gradually acquiring tliuse qua¬ 
lities that would fit the niumbers of it fur a better 
condition al.so.’ Every gt-itdfticiit sliows that Euglisli 
labourers earn nearly double wages to tliose of other 
Knriipeaii countries. 

Under the bead of consumption, wc learn that since 
the beginning of the reign of lleorge HI, 7,076,610 
aciX'S liiive been brought under cultivation; and al- 
tliuugli the pnqiortion lias somewhat diminished in the 
last forty years, vet such is the improvement in agri¬ 
culture, that 10,000 acres of laud which, on the old 
inetliod of cultivation, supported but 3810 individuals, 
now iiiaintain .5997. klr I’ortcr uonsiders that,- for a 
lung period, population is not likely to increase in a 
greater ratio than the siip|ily of food, ‘ It lias been 
.atilrmed,' be observes, ‘ tiiat in M’'ales tiic land does not 
produce lialf of wliat it is capable of producing; and 
tliiit if all J-ingland were us weil-eultivated as Mortli- 
iiinlHirlund and I.incolii, it would produce more Uum 
iloiible tlie quantity that is now obtained .... and 
when at lengtii tlic increase of population shall have 
passed the utmost limit of pi-.i-iuetion, tliere can lie no 
reason to doubt tliat we sliall still obtain, in full suf¬ 
ficiency, tlie food that we shall require.’ 

I'lie greatest progress is seen in tnanufauturos: tlic 
exports of woollen goods, wliicli in 1829 were lietiweii 
four and five millions, nowixeeed L.8,OOU,OOU amiually, 
Bctwi<eu tlie years 1835 and 18.39, one liundrcd and 
tliirty-wo woollen and worsted ftuitnries were built in 
addition to tliose already existing, and the increase of 
operativ(» in tiiosc brandies of iiiduidry fur the same 
pel io(l wilt 15,137. It is well known that tlic population 
of some of tlie Yorkshire/owns, the principal seat of tlic 
woollen trade, has niorc^ than doubled since the coni- 
mencemcrii. of the centurj. ^ 

Durinjsahe last forty years, a great improvement ims 
taken place in the growth of wool. Slieep which pro¬ 
duce long or combing wool liave been almost every- 
where introduced, while short-wooted slicep have eor- 
iKspundingly declined in numbers. Much of the short 
wool, it apjK-ars, could find no market, but for the 
importation of long foreign wool to mix with it; there 
is, however, a still more remarkabk importation for 
tills purpose. ‘ A curious trade,’ says Mr Porter,' lias 
of late years been introduced, that iff importiiigi'omiga 
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woollen rftss into England for the purpose of re'numu^ 
itacture. TUew are assorted, torn up, and mixed with 
EnglUh, or toore commonly with Scotch woA of low 
quuity, and inferior cloth is made from tlie mixture, at 
a pcioe ntfficiently moderate to command a sale fbr ex- 
porMion. By this means a market is found for wool 
V a very low quality, which otherwise wopld be left 
on the hands of the growers.’ , 

In 1801, 54,303A83 pounds of cotton wire imported; 
bnt so unparalleled has been the increase in this branch of 
trade, that the quantity entered in 1844 was 854,190,602 
pounds. In tho same year the valhe of cotton gtaids 
exported was L.25,805,348, having increased from 
L.16,516 748 in 1820. Two pieces of calico per week 
was the utmost a linnd>loom weaver could produce; but 
the steam-loom weaver of the present day produces, 
with an assistant, twenty-two such pieces iii^he same 
space of time. The artielcspf bobbin-net empl^s nearly 
two hundred thousand persons in its mpnnfacture, at 
an annual expenditure in wages of L.2,.500,000. The 
linen trade of Ireland has shared iii the general expan¬ 
sion ; the value of linen goods exported uaving advanced 
in the first quarter of tlie century from 1,.34,000,000 to 
L.65,000,000. 

A glance at the tabular statements sufllciontly proves 
that peace is essontial to national prosperit}’. No 
sooner do we approach a war season, than disturbance 
and diminution at once appear in the a|grugatcs of 
quantity and value. Even if no higher motives existed, 
Uils alone slmuld bo treated with dne consideration ere 
the expensive injustice of war is adopted. Increased 
production necessarily leads to an ahatement of prices; 
but glass was for many years an exception to tliis rule. 
The trade was so overloaded with duties, as to be a 
virtual monopoly; and the manufacturers were ham¬ 
pered and harassed in every way by absurd excise 
regulations. An ingenious proprietor, ‘ who had suc¬ 
ceeded in making great improvements in the quality 
of bottle-glass, w'as stopiied in liis operations by the 
excise officers, on the plea tliat tlie articles which he 
pr^uced were so good in quality, ns not to be re.a<lil,v 
distingttislied from flint-glass.’ Not the least pleasing, 
however, among the signs of progress, is tlio removal of 
such restrictions. The atiolitiou of the glass duties liy 
tho legislature in 184.5 has done everything for the relief 
of the trade, which will doubtless expand in proportion 
to those we liavc above enumerated. 

Travelling, roads, and tlie iron trade, oerupy an in¬ 
teresting section of the work -, the benefits tliey confer 
are seen to bo gradually diffusing themselves through 
every class of society. Something yet remains to be 
done for greatur cheapness in the carrying of passengers 
and goods: with respect to the latter, we n^ad tliat 
‘ the charge made for the cartage of a puncheon of rum 
from the West India Docks to Westminster, exceeds tiie 
cliorge tliat would be made for conveying the same 
puncheon from those docks to Tlamburgh!’ Among the 
various schemes for expediting and cheapeqing tlie 
dtdivery of parcels in the metropolis and the provinces, 
it is to be hoped that less expensive transport of lieavy 
goods will not be lost sight of. 'ilie progress o£ steam- 
navigation is striking. In 1814, the United Kingdom 
and colonics owned but 2 steam vessels; in 1815, they 
had 10; in 1820|43; in 1830, 315; and in 1844, 988. 
Gotland, which took tho lead in steam navigation, has 
ever since shown a large proportional list of vessels. 
Of the above 988, England ba^ 679, Scotland 137, Ire- 
l^d 81, GuemseXi &o. 3; and the colonies SS.'.The total 
burden was 123,67.5 tona The number of steltn vessels 
in all the world besides, is stated in another table at 
719, of which the United States had 261, and Franco 
119. It thus appears that Scotland has more steam 
vessels tiion all ^^uce. . Mr Porter discusses tlKi 
qidestions of finance, carriage, public income and ex- 
^enditwe, wages, taxes, &c. taking occasion to show 
tha fKOt improvement that lias taken place in the 
j^sioal oondiUou of the people, and the disappearance 
er joma «f many unfortunate inequalities among the 


ses. * This improvenwntr he aaya,* it Cy.no meaiin 
confined to those who arc called, by a 
arbitrary distinction, the workiug-daisei, but i» . 
joyed in some degrra or other by tradetmen, ’ 
ke^rs, and farmers; in short, by every doss of meti 
whose personal and fiuuily com^^ admitted of mhtoiml 
increase.’ * . 

Less tiiaii fifty years ago, soma of the ti«dein)|||p ia ’ 
the chief tiioroughfares of London had no carpets to 
their floors—no books or pictures—none of those useful 
'or ornamental objects which odd so materially to ^ 
cliarm of domestic Ufe. Bbeffleld is noteddbr the com¬ 
fortable manner in which the houses ot the indutiadal 
population are furnished, although tho town Itsdf it 
not better built or lajd out ttian others. From what¬ 
ever cause tliis attention to in-door arrangement! may 
arise, it is one that should be cucouragid; and a dis¬ 
position that way may be classed among the evMmtoes 
of progress. In cqnnection with household reports, it 
may be mentioned that the expenses incurred for do¬ 
mestic savants in 1841 amounted to L.38,222,620. 

The autlior goes on to treat of all excisable articles: 
every year’s experience confirms tile fact, that increased 
consumption follows diminislicd price. The true policy 
of government, he contends, should be to collect no 
other custom duties tliaii what arc required fur revenue. 
Turuing to the details respecting crime, we find it in¬ 
timated that althougli our disposition is to magnify 
every present evil, yet we are not proportionately 
worse off in tliis respect than our forefathers were. 
The cxifioits of highwaymen are' within the recollec¬ 
tion of persons now living: merchants who lived io 
the snburlis of London dared not go homo from their 
counting-houses in the evening alone. A certain place 
uus fixed on as a rendezvous where they met, and ' 
whence, for nintunl }>rotcction, Ihay returned in a body 
to their residence. ^Individuals were knocked down in | 
the streets, and robbed in broad daylight; no one 
cohld ride on the roods in any direction unless well 
prep-ared to repel the attack of robbers, or to run his 
i;Iiuuce of being murdered. However strange it may 
seem, there are fewdt offences against property now 
tlian in the days of our forefathers. More perfect police 
.'irraogenients, better lighting of streets, readier means 
of communication, have done more towards the re¬ 
pression of crime than all tlie sanguinary laws of the 
last century. The diminution in the number of capital 
liunishments is pcrliaps tlie most hopeful indication of 
moral progress. Not more than twenty-five years 
ago, it was not at all uncommon to Iiaug one hundred 
crimiimls in the coursd of twelve month{>. From 1805 
to 182.5 there were one thousand six hundred and four¬ 
teen executions; from 1825 to 1845 six hundred and 
twenty-six. Of the latter, one hundred and eleven have 
been hanged in the last ten years—lets thui the num¬ 
ber executed in 1813 alone. 

The ameliorating effect of education is shown in a . 
series of tables, *and the value of good instruction in¬ 
sisted on as the best preventive of'crime. But, as Mr 
I’orter observes, there must he something beyond the 
mure ordinary branches of school learning * to render 
our prisons useless, and shut up our courts of juatloe. 

In communities where the great mau of the peqjde 
arc left in ignorance, and only a feS^^mparatively fri* 
structed, those.fcw will find themselv^in « far bettor 
position tlian the moss for obtaining honest em^oy- 
nient, and thus will have fewer temptatioui to with¬ 
stand. If all were equally instruct^ this conditlm 
of course could not exists and then we might be beniv 
able to estimate at its true value the moral Infloenbe of 
iihtruction. Rrfbwing what we know of the 
education, as it has usually been imparted to tneyotoh 
of this country, dare wc hope that its restg'Binijiig ^ 
lluencc would be great i It is true we might eVih ilm 
expect to put an end to much of the vittoce and 'fatoA 
by which the cominonlty la now disgraced. TSettiy 
instructed persons would better calcdwte ^ 
advantages and disadvantage* rig)4 aqd W!rpa|g 
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duet.) and trbo can estimate how. much of crime, am 
OMuit^nmit ti^ry te tee world, result flrom iniscal- 
oolatipnt But fmrteer—is it not curtain that an In- 
Steoeited aommuuit^ Would bd able to apply its energies 
Snore beneAchdly for the whole than is possible where 
gsaersl ignotsuoe prevails? that employments would 
be more certain and more profitable, and temptations 
to V^esfy fewer and weaker ?’ 

1!^, general spread of intelligence has contributed 
pcnrar^ndly to the improvement of manners. The brutal 
sports and disgusting cmiversation of foyner days woulrf 
n(rt BOW be •tolerated. And although we are far from 
^S^hising the evils that yet remain, we cannot but sec 
teat education lias produced something like general en- 
Ugfatenment In its further advances, tee population 
will learn to discriminate between real and imaginary 
evils, and the auteority of fallacies will disapiiear. Mr 
Porter contends that teore is lAo cause for alarm ’n in¬ 
crease of numbers, and inquires—‘ Why, then, shall wc 
not m forward to double, and again to double, our 
popiuation, to safety, and even to advantage, gf, insi jad 
111 rearing millions of human elod/t, whose lives arc 
passed in consnraiug the scanty supplies which is all 
tent their lack of intelligence enables them to produce, 

, tee universal people shiill have their minds cultivated 
to a degree that will enable each to add his proportion 
to the general store?’ 

These are sound views, and wc gladly assist in giving 
them wider diffusion, feeling that they must assist tliu 
progressive movement. We commend Mr Porter's book 
to all interested in national progress, and who itgard our 
’ present activity as an earnest of yet better things. Ills 

1 official position enables him to give correct, information 
on tec multifarious topics brought under consideration. 

it was finally determined by the former to stop tee con¬ 
traband importation of (^ium, they managed the afifair 
in so haughty and ^rrannical a manner, that European 
patience gave way ml on a sudden. The pretence was 
a moral one; but, in reality,*opium had become tee 
article of foreim produce which turned the balance of 
trade agaipst tee Chinese, and seemed to impoverish 
the country jiy draining it of its silver. The Chinese 
government, instead of legalising aud taaritig a traffic 
which it rould not prevent, and which was shared 
in by its own functionaries from the highest, to the 
lowest, seized arbitearily upon tec persons of the English 
officers and merchants at Canton, and compelled teem 
to surrender ilio whole of the opium ih tho Chinese 
waters, to the amount of 20,203 chests, and of the esti¬ 
mated value of two millions and a-half sterling. 'This 
was tec teuc cause of what will be stigi^tlscd in his¬ 
tory a.s Opium'War. . , 

When the confiict fairly commenced, the iron' steamer 
Nemesis with*her redoubted captain—Hall—dashed into 
the thickest of it. .She wa.s called, it will be observed, 
after tee vengeful daughter of Jupiter and Neccssitas, 
whose ire was chiefly provoked by the proud and boast¬ 
ful. And well did she vindicate her claim to the name! 
After astonisliing the upper fort of Chuenpee with her 
hhells — wliich appeared to the unhappy Chinese as 
very fit missiles to come from such a quarter—she ran 
close up tut the sea battery, and poured through the . 
embrasures destructive rounds of grape' os she passed, 
and then looked round for some mode of service not ac¬ 
cessible to ships of ordinary mould. Tho enemy’s fleet 
wius anchored in concealment within tec entrance of a 
little river, where the stmllowiicss of the water (little 
more than live feel) seemcil to secure them from our ves¬ 
sels ; but no sooner did the Nemesis get an inkling of 
their hiding-place, than she ggirang towards it,,and with 
.sucli headlong haste, that she struck upon a reef of rocks 
as she passed, lint this was nothing to her, since she 
managed to got over in any way; and coming bounce 
upon tbc junks, sbe sent a rocket into one of the largest 
of them, which blew her up, says our author, ‘with a 
terrific explo.don, launching into eternity every soul on 
board, and pouring forth iti^blaze like the might^r rush 
of lire from u volcano. The instantaneous destruction of 
the huge body seemed appalling to both sides engo^d. 
'J'hc smoke, aud flame, and thunder of tec explosion, 
with the frasments falling round, and even portions of 
dIs.seTcred bodies scattering as they fell, were enough to 
strike with awe, if not with fear, the stoutest heart that 
looked upon it.’ A momentaiy pause ensued, and no 
wonder ; but this did not last long, 'fhe junks mode off 
as fast ns they could, some of them bumping ashore, 
some vanishing in creeks, but all pursued by the demon 
shiji, clawing them out with her grappling-irons, end 
setting fire to them ; while their shotteil guns, as they 
biiriiciJ, wont off, and added to the strangeness of the 
secnc. She then haslened up tee river for three miles In 
successful pursuit of additional prey; the inhabitants 
scouring off in all directions, till they gained the siiin- 
mits of llic neighbouring hills, whence they looked down 
in terror upon the progress of this destructive pnginq. 
Some potion of the astonlshmcut of tec junks may bo < i 
obtained from tho fact, that they were provided with nets 
to catch our small boats, the only visitors they expected 
in such i^idace I ' ' ^ 

The next appearance of the Nemesis is when passing 
through tho Bogue, dmiAg a truce, and saluted by tho 
forts on both sides ; teoA/'uincse, with their silken flags 
and strarge costumes, looking down 3 pon her from the 
crowded battlements. But oven here slie could not reftein • 
from a little piece of devilry; fur as she iieared_Tiger 
Island, she sheered in close alongside tho battery till her 
yards touched teo stones, as if adrooiiisbing the garrison, _ 
Mth an impudent leer, that she eould batter tee walls 
to pieces if she chose, while their guns would thunder 
harmlessly over her head. The hint-was taken after¬ 
wards, and tec useless fort ahandoned. The seemd^ 
arisUig from this light draught of water wee stxildngly 
exemplified at the celehtotod attack of these same Bo^e 

* 

I TUB NEMESIS AND (JIIiNEvSE WAR. 

: On the 25te of November IH-tO, an extraordinary vi.sitor 

1 was seen approaching the town of Alacao, in the Canton 

1 river. This wivs a large two-masted steamer of 03(1 Stons 

1 burden, long, sharp, and narrow u4 the lieaiiis, lising only 
i a few feet above the water’s edge, and with a pair of 
j i I'taring eyes painted on her bows. The inhabitants came 
|l down lu crowds to the esplanade to gasc at this singular 

1 specimen of naval architecture, and did not won Icr the 

1 less when they saw, by the salute of the Portuguese flog, 

1 that she was a personage of consciiuencc. ’J'bc stranger 
dashed through the Typa anehorago without any apjiu- 
rent intention to bring to, and tlie startled gorernor at 
length sent off a messenger to warn her that the water 
nearer the town was only deep enongli for trading boats. 
But this was nothing to the demon ship, as she was after¬ 
wards named by the Chiucso ; and fititeing through the 
shallows, she ran almost close under his excellency's 
house, and while gliding post like a spirit, thundered a 
solute, which was eehoed by the screams of the ladies who 
crowded tee windows. . Such wa.s tee §rst apiicavancc of 
the Nemesis in the Chinese waters. It may bo considered 
somewhat late in the day for us to notice her exploits, 
the book which chronicles them having already i-cachcd 
its third edition ;* but in doing so we have ulterior 
views, desiring, by moans of the surprise and interest 
excited by tee shij>, to lead the attention of our readers 
to the war, the^ os^ct of which had called her, like a 
. hfrd of prejl; to tee scene. 

The Chinese war, of which the appearance of this ves- 
, aifi foay be said to have formed tife commencement, wan, 
everybody knows, the result of gross cupidity in Euro- 
^ad nations. The indignities to which they habitually 
Sufuditted, for the sake of a trade which was still nigro 
ImpcHtent to the Chinese thtui to th'bniselres, led the 
Oelestial people to suppose th«»n to be really the barba- 
Ifons they were called in tee imperial edicts; and when 

' i ffiba Nemetls In China, tunuprialng a History of tbo Late War 
to that Country t with a Oon^plete Account cf the Colony of Mong- 
■Waag,. .Fren the Notes of Captain W. li. Hall, 11.N., and the 
' Vtshtesl Obssrvafiws of W.!!. Bernard, Esq. A.M.Oxon. Thltd 
MmMa,rhtetoandim^x>ved. London: Colburn. 
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forts; the Nemesis, in order to save herself from the shot 
of the batteries, running ashore, and thus hanging with 
her head compl^ly out of water, and her stem deep in 
the river, 

Bat tto voyage of the Nemesis up the back passage 
fttH^ Macao towards Canton, by what is called the Broad¬ 
way, is the most remarkable, as well a&the most useful 
ot^er exploits. The Broadway, though sometimes men- 
tioaed as a distinct stream, appears in reality to 1)e 
merely a narrow, tortuous, and shallow channel of the 
Canton river. In addition to its natur^ protections from 
everything hut small craft, it was strongly fortified 
throughout its whulo length; and the idea of forcing 
such a passage, in the heart of a hostile country, by 
means of a single steamer and two ships’ boats, vra.s one 
of the most daring that can he conceived. But on went 
the Nemesis, ‘^lolhing daunted by lupd, sandjSor watci, 
or even by the shallorvness tff tlie river,’ till slieVeaciicii 
a fort, which she captured and burned. Another fort, 
and likewise a military depot higher up, met the same 
fato. ‘ They had ascended a very little, .way further up 
the river, when, to the joy of every one, they espied nine 
war-junks under iveigh, a considerable distance alicad, 
and eha.se was given at full speed, in spite of all obstueles 
i of the navigation. The interest and excitriucnt momen¬ 
tarily iucreased, os every mile they advanced served to 
lead them to the conclusion tliat the Chinese were Iwttcr 
I prepared for defence than had been at ail exfoarted. In- 
I deed it was nut a little remarkable that a passage never 
before explored by foreigners should have bcon found 
in a state of preparation against attack, by forts of old- 
standing and solid construction, as well as by works of 
recent and temporary formation.’ 

On went the ‘Nemesis, till she had the satisfaction to 
see tho runaway junks at a stuiKl-still, determined to 
dispute the passage. It is true they were ])rotected by a 
considerable fort on one side, a field-work on the other, 
and a fence of stakes across the river in the middle; 
but all this was uotbing to the demon ship. The stakes 
wore quickly passed, the batteries destroyed, anil seven 
of the jutilu set on fire and blown up. It was necessary 
to pursue the remaining two; and in process of time 
the invaders found thcmselaes quietly passing through u 
large and populous town. ‘ The jieople crowded U))on 
the banks of the river; tlie house-tops and the surround¬ 
ing hills were covered with curious gazers, wondering 
,what strange event would happen next. Hundreds of 
trodiiig-junks, and boats of various kinds, most of them 
tho sole home of their owners, wcie crowded together on 
both sides of the river throughout the toivn, and even ! 
above and below it. The river was narrow, and so densely 
were the boats piocked, that the only passage left was 
liirectlyin the centre of tho stream, where, us if hy mutual 
consent, a clear way had been left, only just bi'oiul enough 
to allow the steamer to pass, and requiring some dexterity 
to avoid running foul of the junks on either side.’ 

On went the Nemesis; and l)y and by one of the fugitive 
junks was overtaken and homed, and a masked battery 
stormed and destroyed. She had been at work ever since 
throe o’clock in the morning, and it was now getting dark, 
and the river becoming ruore and more shallow; she there¬ 
fore anebered for the night—in a stream so narro.*, that 
it was impossible to turn her heoil round—^with devasta¬ 
tion behind, unknown enemies before, and surruqndcd by 
a mighty population, uiio whqse bosom she haC carried 
intplt and death. The next day * she had seldom mote 
than six feet water, and in many places only five, so that 
{ she was frequently forced throu^i the mud itself. There 
I was not room to tuin her &irly round, and the (%Iy mode 
I in which she could be managed was by soniotiraesdriving 
t her bows as far os poMible into the river’s bank, some¬ 
times her stem, while at other times it was hard to say 
^whether she was proceeding over a Hooded paddy-field^ 
ov in the channel of a water-course. This gave occasion' 
to a facetious remark, in which sailors sometimes delight, 
that this ‘‘would be a new way of going overland to Eng- 
’ Now forts, new fighting, new burning; and, worst 
ot4tUs »«w stokes, with sunken junks between their linn. 
Thart wEire surmounted with difficulty; und it ‘ was only 


accomplished after four hours* hard work, in winch, .oddly 
enough the Chinese peasantry bore an aetire^rt, TOhut* 
tarily coming forward to assist, and evmi venturingte cpme: 
on board tho steamer itself.* In the coarse (Tf ^ia 
latge mandarin statimi was destroyed, and she comb th 
anchor for the night. The next riiorning she arrived, at- 
another large town, where she set fire to the custom-lmttse, 
and blew up the object of her puisult—the remaimug 
junk. Beyond this the river became still more narrow 
and shallow; and the Nemesis, at length turning into a 
latei-al passage, i^threadod her way to the main Canton 
river, where she emerged just below the secofid bar. ^ 

Her intromissions with tho fire rafts of the Chlqotc, 
it may well bo supposed, were quite in her own' way. 
These rafts were coinpiMed of boats filled .with all kinds 
of combustible materials, and connected by long chains,' 
so that, in drifting down ^he river, they might hang across 
the bows of our shiiis. Tho business of the Nemesis was 
to tow these away, of otherwise frustrate their intentions; 
and it ‘ was a grand spectacle, in the sullen darkness of 
the nighty- to see these floating luosses of fire drifting 
about the river, and showing, by their own reflected light, 
the panic-Htrickuii parties of Chinese who iiad charge of 
them trying to escape towards the shore, which few of 
them were destined to rcacli. tiome threw themselves 
oierboard, were cairied down the strcaiu, and their 
struggles were soon ended; others were shot at random 
liy our musketry the moment they were discovered by 
our men, betrayed by the light of the fires they had them¬ 
selves kindled,’ Another extraordinary towing service 
%>as perfiVi'nicd when she moreil u]i to Canton with the 
wliole of our troops at her tail. ‘ The enoniious flotilla 
of boats, including of course those belonging to the men- 
of-war, iicceasartly retarded the progress of the steamer 
very much, particularly in the more intricate parts of i 
the river. As she advanced, numwous boats from our 
ships were picked up- until their number could not bav-e 
been less than from sorciity to eighty; hanging on beliind 
each other, and follow ing in tho wake of the long low 
stvapier.’ 

But the adventures of the Nemesis, we are grieved to 
say, form almost the only portion ol’ the war that is 
capable of being represented in such a light as ought to 
inspire any other feeling than horror and indignation. 
After the very first serious collision, there was no room for 
the boast of ‘ valour’ which is expected to cover so many 
sins, 'i'he (.Ihincsc, witli all their might of numbers, were 
found to lie no match for us ; and the struggle from first 
to last rcscnihlcd that of a handful of determined men 
with a crowd of poor little boys. The unwieldy junk, 
opposed to vessels like ours, was merely a iiutchtue for 
caging heljilcssly up a certain uainber of human beings 
to shot at, drowned, and burned alive at the pleasure 
of lltoir enemies. ‘ In some of the junks,’ says the author 
of the Neiiiesis in China, ‘ which were not yet quite aban¬ 
doned by their crews, the poor Chinamen, os the English 
sailors boarded them on one side, rushed wildly over <m 
the other, or let themselves down by the stem chaiiiSrCling- j 
ing to the ship’s rudder. Others, as the fire gained vqmit. 
their junk, retreated before it, and continued hanging to 
the yet untouched portions, until, the flames advancing 
upon them rapidly, they were obliged to throw water 
over tftnii' men hodiei to enable them to bear the inteniie 
heat, still desperately clinging to tluk jfate, more from 
fear of ill treatment if they should prisoners, 

than from any rational hope of being saved. In iitauy 
instances they would nqf he saved; in others theyeouM- 
noi, and were destroyed as their junk blew apt* fttd 
jiowdcr, bad gunnery, and almost entire ignorance of tite 
art of fortification, in other cases completely neutralised > 
alksipparent udrar.tagcs. > ■ ‘ 

‘ The Chinese, not accepting quarter, though attempting, 
to escape, were cut up by the fire of our ndvaociiug 
others, iu tho faint hope of escaping what to them ' 
appeared certain death at tho hands of their ytetetlt, 
precipitated themselves. recklessly from the top of the- 
battiements; numbers were now swimming in tM ziTer, 
and not a few vainly ti-ying to swim, and %|kifig In 
effort; some few, iierhaps a bnudfed, surrAdWofi tleto*' 
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trooim, and were eoon dftorwiwlR released. 
iSiuy ^ the poor fellows wore nnafoidaWy Aot by our 
Irdbpe, wbe were not only wanned with the preTloafi 
fk^thig, bat exatmerated because the Chinese had fired 
matchlocks at them first, and then thrown them 
away, as }f to ask for quarter; under those circumstances, 
it c^ld not be wondered at that th^ sufibred. Some of 
thedt, ajpfij), barricaded themselves within the houses of 
the fortr-a last and desperate efibrt; and as several of 
onr'goldtere were woun^d by their spears, death and^ 
destruction were the consequence.* Thit may serve as a 
^iwal pictiJ^. A few wounds were the excuse for the 
saennee of hundreds of lives! On the same occasion (at 
Chuenpec), we are told by Uuchtcrlony that * about four 
hundred dead and dying lay in and about the fort when 
tlie'firing ceased. Jn one particular spot, where the rock 
rose with a steep slope behind j^ome military buildings, 
the corpses of the slain were found literally three and Tour 
deep—the Chinese having been shot vriiile trying to escape 
up the hill, and having rolli.d over, until this ghastly 
pile was formed.’* The loss of the British aiimuiitcu to 
thirty-eight men wounded—many of them by the acci¬ 
dental explosion of a field magar.irie a/fa- the struggle! 

At the cajiture of the famous Boguo forts the lli-itisb 
had /ee men slightly wounded, and the Chinese Jirc 
/imulml killed and wounded! The British force under 
arras before Canton amounted to men ; while witliln 
the city, defended by its hitherto inviolate ramparts, 
were, at the lowest caleulatiuii, dO.dOII Chinese, Of the 
funner, the loss in killed, wounded, and missiim, during 
the whole series of oiierations, fell short of nil) nien; 
while some accounts—though supposed by Ouchterlony 
to be exaggerated—state that of the Chinese at CUIMI! 
In the expedition of the Neincsis up the Broadway, no 
mention Is made of the number of the enemy killed ; but 
the following is the ather results:—‘'J’he wliulu loss oti 
our side during this adventurous .^rip was only three 
men wounded. Altogether, one hundred and fifteen guns 
were destroyed, together with nine wnr-junks, and several 
armed mandarin-boats; six batlerie.s, and tliree gnvgni- 
iiient chop-houses or military stations, together with 
barracks and luagar.iiics, were also* taken and set on lire.’ 
At a fort near the Brunswick lloek, ladow Whanqma, the 
Chinese lost thrtxi hundred in killed and wounded ; the 
British eight wounded ami one killed ! 

The butchery at Chiiihae furnishes a speeimtm of mean¬ 
ingless ferocity which is perhaps unparalleled in the an¬ 
nals of war. The city was taken by cscalaile without 
resistance, and the only legitimate object, therefore, was to 
disperse the Chinese troops that were posted in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tligse fled before a noluinu of the British, and 
made for a bri^e of boats, with the view of escaping over 
the rivet; but in doing so, came suddenly upon another 
colninu. * It is not ditncult,' says Ouchterlony, ‘ to con¬ 
ceive the scene which ensued. Hemmed in on all sides, 
and crushed and ov^vholmod by the fire uf a complete 
semicirele of musketry, the hapless Chinese rushed by 
hundreds into the water; and while smiie attempted to 
escape the tempest of death which roared around them, 
by ouusigning themselves to the stream, and floating out 
heyoud ^ range of file, others appeared to drown them¬ 
selves in despair. Eveiy effort was made by the general 
hif officers to stop the butchery ; but the bugles had 
to sound the “cesiw firing” long and often before the 
f){l» of OUT ig-MK.o'uui be restrained. The A£th regiment 
and Madras riliet haviiig observed that a large body of 
the enemy were escaping from this ^eene of indiscriminate 
slaughter along ibe opposite bank of the river, from the 
oitaaril and batteries which the naval brigade had stormed, 
separated themsolves, and pushing across the bridge of 
boats,.severed the retreating column in*two ; and bofeve 
the C^ese could be prevailed upon to surrender them¬ 
selvesprisehers, a great number were shot down, or driven 
iuka the wafer and drowned.’ 

' ...In the attempt of the Chinese to recapture Niugjio, 

■* r."T . "i.. — - —.. . . . 

WfQie Chinese War:.'an Aaceniit of all the Operations of the 
Bstw the Cuninier.«emont t« the Treaty of Nanking, 

uy JL^wtanant iObn Uuciiterloiiyj F.G.S, Uaundon and OUey. 


they lost from five to six hundred men, while on bur 
side only a few Were wounded, and not a single liton 
killed. Yet the English were so much ‘exasperated,’ 
that they pursued the flying enemy for seven or eight 
miles—^not to take prisoners, but to slay! At Tseke, the 
Knglish had three men killed and eighteen wounded; 
the Chinedh, including killed, drowned, and wounded, 
nearly a thousand 1 At Chapoo, the Knglish had ten 
killed and fifty wounded ; while ‘ of the enemy,’ says 
Ouchterlony, ‘ the number left dead, or to die, on th^ field 
could not have beep less than five to six hundred; and 
many more perished after the close of the action by sui¬ 
cide, or from the efiects of their undressed wounds.’ We 
could carry these instances much farther : we could show 
that, tliroughout the war, the Chinese were slaughtered 
l>y our couii(rymen us cattle arc slaughtered by butchers, 
not as mefi arc slain in equal conflict hymen ; and that 
in varion's instances, wlicu* tlft panic-struck wretches fled 
in helpless cKwds lo the shore, they were there met by 
the guns of our ‘ gallant tors,’ who, without the excuse 
even of the bciatal excitement uf the pursuit, poured 
murder into the unresiifiing mass I But we have space 
for only one more incident of this sickening war. 

At the attack on the town of Chapoo, the Tartar gar¬ 
rison, in order to give themselves u chance of preserving 
the sanctity of their homes, cauio out to meet the assail¬ 
ants, and ppted themselves upon the heights in the 
neighbouriidod. From this position they were scattered 
like chair—loo easily to admit of much slaughter ; but 
the fugitives were ‘ fortunately ’ met in the hollow by 
another division of the British troops, and thinned to 
some purpose! A ]>arty of them, however, amounting to 
three or four hundred, could not be said to fly. When all 
was lost on the hciglits, they marched towards the town 
in good order ; and when they saw their retreat cut ofti 
look refuge in a building whftli had only a single en¬ 
trance, conducting, as usual, to the square court round 
which the apartments of Chinese houses arc ranged. A 
serceii of masonry in the interior, before the entrance, 
prevented a view of the court from tlie outside; and 
here, therefore, the Tartars awaited, silent and unseen, 
the attack of their onetiiies. 

The Knglish entered the building with their customary 
gallantry, but were repulsed by the ambushed Tartars 
with some loss of blood, and the death of one officer. 
They withdrew to the outside, ami threw rockets over the 
walls into the court; but these were received with cherT.s 
of defiance. A field-piece was then brought to Ijcar upon 
the house ; and at length a fifty-pound bag of powder, 
placed at the bottom of the wall, opened a wide breni'h 
by its explosion. The assaulting party, however, were 
driven bock with loss by the courageous Tartars, who had 
now, under such ucuiimulated horrors, sustained a siege 
of three hours. But by degrees llu-y lo.st hox>e, and some 
of them took ailr.antage of the retreat of the storming 
p.arty to endeavour to escape. These were shot down like 
wild beasts. W« give the conclusion in the words of 
Ouchterlony :— 

‘ It was now resolved to set file to the building, and a 
second bre.ieh having been blown in the ap]>osite side, 
some wood was collei led, and a fire kindled, which soon' 
spread A the roof, composed of dry, light pine-rafters and 
beams, and in a short time the house was reduced to 
ruins. Buiiie fifteen or sixteen of tlie eqpmy, who became 


exposed by the throwing down of a ponion of the outer 
wall, were destroyed by a volley from without, and on our 
troo])s being at length suftered to enter within the smok¬ 
ing and shattered walls, *tliey found that oil rcsistaiiee 
had ceusep'. But few of the Tartars we»o bayoneted after 
the joss-house bad been carried, and tlie survivors, most 
of whom were found crouching on the ground, with their 
anus folded, and their matchlocks and swords laid snide, 
iij evident expectation of a violent death, and with a 
manifest resolution to meet it as bocanm men, were taken 
out, and shortly after set at liberty. Of the whole body, 
however, who had originally taken post in the fatal joss- 
house, only sixty were made prisaners, many of them 
wounded, all the rest having been shot, bayoneted, or 
burned in the fire which oottsumed the building: the hist 
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must h»Te bMd the fate of many of the woun^d, whoee 
forms, sm&hsg in the agonies of so frightfai a death, 
were lem ' by the troops outside, vho were unable to 
olTord them euccour.’ 

■W* iateht close this catalogue of terror by a picture of 
trhilt took place at Cba])oo and other tor^ where the 
ieouquerod slaughtered their wives and chllajon to pre- 
T<mt ^eir falling into the bands of the victors. Out the 
guilt or ^nzy of the Tartars has nothing to do with our 
present pmpose, which tends merely to strip thi^ truly 
diabolical conflict of the false lustre which has been 
thrown around it, and to awaken the people of Great 
Britain to a sense not only of the sin and horror, but of 
the foul disgrace of war. 

But although the carnage we hare descrihod cannot bo 
defended on moral grounds, it had at least'tlm political 
advantage, that it abridgwl the conflict. By\tho time 
the British hod penetrated to the Imperial (.'anal, ilie 
grand artery of the internal traifle of the country (which 
they ought to have done long before), there was no army 
to oppose to them. Many thousands uf*thc Tartar troops 
had boeu butchered in detail, and the remainder had no 
stomach fgr an enemy so irre.sistible and so ruthless. 
When the Fanqui, therefore—the ‘wandering demons’ 
of Europe—had severed fhe empire in two, by grasping 
the canal, which is the medium of communication lietwceu 
the centre and the capital, they found t(l.at a nation 
which comprehends one-third part of mankind had abso¬ 
lutely no troops to meet them in the field! The last 
place they had captured, Chin-keang-foo, was a city of 
the dead—ah aliode of unimaginable horrors, where the 
air was poisoned with the swollen luid blackened corTisc° 
of its inuabitants, and from which even the gorged plun¬ 
derers, Christian and heathen alike, fled aghast, leaving 
the wild dogs to their hideous banquet. Nanking, the 
second city of the empire, was the next object of the con¬ 
querors ; but here the courage of the Cliincse at length 
gave way. Matters were easily arranged, for the English 
as yet wanted no territory of special importance. They 
had an eye, however, to what cotnr, and demanded 
one little island, large enough to hold their foot—which 
was conceded. By a treaty dated the S.Otii August 11142, 
Hong-Kong was ceded to the crown of Great Britain, 
five other ports were thrown open to trade, and twenty- 
one million dollars were agroerl to bo paid. The indeti- 
cate subject of opium was not alluded to at all! 


STUEKOCK ON LIFE-ASSUKANCE. 

'WiTHiM the compass of a small pamphlet,* Mr Sturrock 
discusses very ably the principles and practice of life- 
asinrance, using such terms ns all can understand. 

Observing the ignorance generally displayed by indi¬ 
viduals who apply at life-assurance ofljees, he very pro¬ 
perty sets out with explanations. ‘ The person applying 
to any office to get his life insured, must, as a prelimi¬ 
nary and iudi8]iensable step, satisfy the company that 
his life is, in common phirose, a good one—or, in other 
words, that the state of his health and constitution is 
such as to make the company 'believe that beiVill live 
to tils average age—^that is, to the age whielP persons 
at h^ time of life generally attain. For this purpose he 
is reared to sign a proposal to assure, an^to give a 
reference to his medieu attendant and to an intimate 
! firienA e’bo have known his state of health and habits 
of life for a number of yean, and who must rcx>ort 
thereon to the affiurance office. In addition J;o the evi¬ 
dence thus required to be furnished by the person pro¬ 
posing to effiet the insurance, the company, for their 
further security, empSoy a medical officer to make in- 
^iries, and use such other means as they deem proper, 
tiiat they may completely satisfy themselves of the 
goodness of the life oiTereilfor insurance. If the result 
ef the inquiry is unsatisfactory, the assuruice is re- 
jei^; hut if it be iu every respect satia&otory, and 
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lead to the condusian that the life the, 
really a good one, the auurance is Seo^t^ 
assured then agrees, on the one hand, to pay -to'tiie 
company, according to his age at the time of tnit(7,',a 
certain fixed sum (or p'remium) during every year of 
his life; and the company, on the otiier hand, bind 
themsdves to pay to his representatives, on the occa¬ 
sion* of his death, at whatever time It may happen, 
another much larger fixed sum. These ate the ui^al 
'terms of tiie assurance contract; but they m<^ he 
varied to suit fne views of the dlfibreut ascurers.’ 

In the middle ranks of life, few have much capital to 
stand for the benefit of their families, in the event of 
their early decease; pat most have incomes. By de¬ 
voting a portion of the latter in the way of Ufe-assur- 
ance, the head of a family can make'sure that, die when 
he may, even were it the day after his first annual pay¬ 
ment, his widow and children will be endowed with a 
certain amount of means. Life-assurance is therefore 
one of t1^ humane agencies attendant upon our present 
system or civilisation, and it ought to be encouraged by 
all philanthropic persons. There are, however, many 
modes of conducting this business, some half-obsolete 
and bad, others mure fair and advantageous, and it may 
tliereforc be of mucli importance to an individual that 
he chooses a right office. 

Mr Sturrock, like ourselves, condemns the proprietary 
companies, in the infancy oi the system, capital was 
nccessarji, and a remuneration for its risk was fair. 
Now, the absence of all risk being ascertained, life- 
assurance is no (it subject for mercantile speculation. 

‘ When such companies,’ says Mr Sturrock, ‘ are an¬ 
nounced to the public, (and the principle applies equally 
to pure or mixed projirictary comtianies), the greedy 
capitalist is eagerly invited to Ijecorae a partner, by 
showing the univc,'-sally large profits such companies 
make, and that the stocks of similar societies arc selt- 
injr in tlie imhlic market at profits from one to some 
hupdreds per cunt As soon as the company is estab¬ 
lished, such public announcements of profit immediately 
stop. It j.s no longel- how profitable ore such invest- 
incnt.s, but the constant tale to the public is, sec what 
a large capital we arc risking for your Ijeneflt Buch 
a procedure is, to say the least of it, an outrage upon 
common sense. Will not the public sec that the large 
profits these companies announce, and pay to the shore- 
iiolders, is just the mcasnre of tiio gain taken out of 
their pockets—it is not too strong to say, upon false 
liretences ?’ What use of raineing terms f A proprie¬ 
tary life-assurance office is a mercantile Ijo, and nothing 
clsa Let sucii, wc say, be avoided. Even those called 
Mixed (ffiiccs, which admit assurers to a share of be¬ 
nefits, arc only reprehensible in a leas degree. It Is 
the more necessary to speak strongly, because the keen¬ 
ness of a trading interest miikes.those companies ex¬ 
tremely active, and they usually secure a proportion of 
business in the fhversc ratio of their deserts. 

Tiie purely Mutual Offices—those which divide the 
W'holc surpluses amongst the assured—are alone entit^d 
to Gneouragement. Mr Sturrock discusses with much 
acumen the various arrangements of these offices ifitli 
regard to rates and bonuses. Ue places the true natim 
of bonuses in a clear light—not as result of 
as is generally said, but of an ovor-higiHj^em cf ratil; 
arising from the employment of tables whieh (0ve on-^ 
favourable views of human liffi. To'inure lllOOO ’iti 
some of the old mutual offices, the sum wiaanded ftnm 
a TCrson of thirty years of age is L.29,10s. lOd. j ofetif 
which are flourishing, demand only L.20,, Ifli.; 
vniilc the expefience of 'many shows that. the «na 
rigidly required, under existing dreumstefioes, tt.ono 
more than L.16, IPs. fid. Of course; when eh tUMurer 
gets a bonus, ho only gets bock what be hihl paid taoM 
than enough, minut the expenses at business. Ji is.ihB*... 
cessary, however, for the sake of osution, to meiist 
which leave something &a contingeneiesf and'hilfcfe#' 
were wrong to expect tiie L.lfl00 tn be iBMttid bt ,| 
for L,16, 10 s, 54 Oranting tiiat soiae mOdetaib stii^/{ 
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pliMm should lt» taken, the queitioa arilei, In what 
wv tnonld thit he dUpo^ of? 

This htr Sturrock oalla an unaolved problein. We 
mut aap; with deference, that we con aee no objection 
fb periodical diviiiiona among the RBSured, according to 
the luaal methodi. The'bonne, indeed, if allowed to 
He in the eociety’e hande, becomes virtually the basis 
o( a new assurance, whether the member be then eli- 
m^ble in point of health or not: he may be ineligible; 
bat it is a contingency open to all from the begiiming.t 
and .therefore unfair to none. An oSltc of which Mr 
Statrock speaks favourably, and which we ourselves 
regard with respect, reserves all surplusage for those 
ivho have lived so long as to pay in as much as they 
ozt, assured for. But this we tliink objectionable, for 
more than one reason. In the first place, the memliur 
who dies before be has paid in no much, is, in reality, no 
source of hss to the society, as is |tssuined. All tuuk 
idieir cliance on the strength of the nniiual payment. If 
that be in excess even to a shilling, the sliillinc lieloi r 7 cd 
to the assurer, and he is entitled to get it biick, when'* 
ever the wliole contingencies of the year, or whatever 
other period may be agreed upon, are diselinrged. 'J'u 
speak of loss from a short-lived member, is to ii(>part 
entirely from the principle of life-assurance, and pas.s 
into that of a bank deposit, which is quite a diilereut 
thing. In the second i>lace, the remote postiionenienl 
of bonus is discouraging. A certain moderate iiidefl- 
niteneSB of prospect is agreeable to our nature, and it 
is a pity not to take advantage of this fccliag as an 
inducement to make men insure. We venture to say 
that this plan will not be extensively adopted, nor will 
it lie endured beyond the first exiicriences <if the enor¬ 
mous, and, as we think, unjust advantages which it 
will throw into the hgnds of the long-lived few. 


POBTIJKES MADE BY ADVEil'riSliVd.* 

On this subject wo find the folluwhig amusing partieiiliiTH 
ill a late number of the ‘PirtoriaL Tiines,’ I'or obviouK 
reasons, we suppress the name of tlie quack alhnled to; 

‘ From a suiatl pamphtot, entitled llio Art of Making [ 
Mopey,” an extract has been tiil,nii, and is going tlic round 
of the provincial press, pointing out the I'ucUity of making 
iinuicuso sums by the simple prooeiiH of continuous ndvei^ 
tisjng. Doubtless large sums have been, arc, and will bo 
made by such a system by curtain persons of ability, who 
no doubt would miiko tUcir way in the world if cuUed ujion 
to play diiferont imrts on tiio great stage of life; but to 
suppow that men in general must, os a matter of course, 
acquire wouUhdby sncTi means, U as absurd us to imagine 
that all the nennilcss and slioclesB of London are cap'ible 
of rising to the dignity and wealth of an alderman nr the 
lord mayor of London simply by reading flic “ Yonug Man’s 
Best Companion.” Money is not so easily made as the 
writer of the article iirferred to would lend |ieo]ilo to sii))- 
posc: if it bo so, few need bo poor. But to our text: for¬ 
tunes made by advertising. Undonbtodly tlio greatest 

man of the day as an advertiser is-, who expends 

the enormous sum of twenty tlionsand jiounds annually iii 
advertisements alone; his name is not only to be seoii in 
nearly every paper and periodical published in the British 
iiileL but, as if this country was too small for this indivi- 
dluu’s ex{iloits, he stretches over the whole of India, having 
agufits in ail the d'*»ont ports of the u]>per, central, and 1 
hWpr.'inoviB.... of that immense eouiitry, publisliing Ids 
pM^Qoments In the Hindoo, Oordoo, Goosratce, Persian, 
MU, otherywtlve languages, so thaWthe Indian public can 
pills, and use his ointment, ocourdiug to general 
dlbBSttoteOoekney 'would do within the sound of Bow- 
fassk. We find him again at Hong-Kong and Canton, 
tttUdnff hi* medlolncs known to the Uelegtials by means of 
• OSiniM traiudatioa. We trace him from ttienoe to the 
Mdftipiw islands, wlioro ho is oireulathig his preparations 
ih .Wo ^iattva hmgnagecf. At Singapore he has a large 
depdt i agents there supply ail the Islands in tho Indian 
*«n. His aavertisenienta are published in most of the 
Mpele* At'Sydney, Hobart Town, Launceston, Adelaide, 
fp*lspl{tl%)> and ndeed in almoit every town of that vast 


Hpn priae BcitlSh wnphro. Returning homewards, we 
L .)i^' |d^ and ointment gelling at v^alparaiso, Lima, 


Callao, and other ports in tho Faeific. Doubling the Horn, 
wo traolf him in tho Atlantic: at Monte Video, Buenos 
Ayres, Santos, Bio de Janeiro, Bahia, and Pemambtaoo, he 
is advertising in those parts in Spanish and PoTtuguese. 
In all tho British West uidian islands, as also in the Upper' 
and Lower Canadas, and tho neighbouring provinces of 
!Nova Scotia aud Mew Bmnswiek, his medicines are ns 
familiarly known, and sold by every dm^ist, as they are 
at home. In tho Mediterroaean, we find them selling at 
Malta, Corfu, Athens, and Alexandria, besides at Tmis, 
and other portions of the Uarbary states. Any one taking 
tho trouble to .look at tho “Journal” and “Courier” of 
Oonstautiuople, iimy find in these, as well as other papers, 

that-’s iiiedieines arc regnhwly advertised and selling 

througliont the Tnrkisk empire; and oven in Russia, where 
an almost insurmountable barrier exists, the laws there 

proiiiliitinu entree of jiatent medicines,-'s hige- 

nnily Itas 'hoen at work, and obviates this diflicnity by for¬ 
warding supplies to Ills agAit%t Odessa, a port situated on 
tile Black Se!% where they filter tlicmselves surreptitiously 
by v.arious ebiimiels into the very licart of the empire. 
Africa has not iiqpn forgotten by tills indefatigable man, who 
lias an agent on tlic rivur Gambia; also at Sierra Leone, 
tile ]ilagiie spot of tlio world, the inliabitauts readily avail 
thcniN(‘lveH of the ointment and pills. Tims wo e.xn show 

our reiulers Hint-has made tlic complete rirouit of the 

glotie, euinmcncing with India, and ending, as we now do, 
witli tlio t'Hpe of Good Hope, whero his medicines are puli- 
lislied in tiie Dutch aud English languages; and while spenk- 
iiig of Dutch, we have lieard that he has made largo ship¬ 
ments to IlolUnd, and is about ndvertUing hi evmy jisper 
or periodical piililisiied in that kingdom. We imghl add 
tii.-it lie lias also started his medicines in some parts of 
l-'riiiiee: in some jHirtious of Germany: as also in some 
of the Italian states. iVe hare been at some little trouble 
to eollect all (lieso farts, heoauso wc fear that tho article 
lieforc alluded 1.0, “Tlic Art of Making Money," is calculated 
to lead peiqile to spend thei^icatis in tiie hope, as the 
author states, of iiiiiking a hundred thonsaml pounds in 
six years for liis jiuiiis, by lioiding tip as an easy example 

to follow sucli a man .as-,\vlio is really a Mapoleon in 

his way. Many may liavo tlio means, hut have they the 
knowledge, iihility, energy, judgment, and prudence neces¬ 
sary Kailiiig in any one of theso requisites, a total toss 

is certain. -is a limn calculated to undcrinkc any en- 

torjirisc rei| Hiring imniciisc energies of body and mind. No 
doubt be has tu-en well repaid for all his lalionrs ; and is, 
we should suppose, in a fair way of making a large fortune, 
(tf eoiirso it is not to our interest to deter the puldio from 
Hilvertisiiig ; hut, as guardians of their interest, wo tliink 
it OUT incuuibent duty to plane a lighthouse upon what wo 
ootisidcr a dangerous shoal, which may, ]iorhaps, sooner or 
later ]irevcnt shipwreck and min to tlio sanguine and incx- 
Iierieneed alumt to navigate in such waters. Tho editor 
of the “ Ediiilmi'gh Review,” in a number published ahoiit 
llirec yours ago, stated that lio considered he was making 
a dcsiralile beipiest to posterity, I'y liaiiding down to them 
the- amount of talent aud nliility required by the present 

class of iiirgc advertisers. At that period,-’s mode 

of advertising was most promiiicntly set forth: and if tliese 
remarks, cmqoiutly whh his, shimld descend to a generor 
tion to come, it will ho known bi what exteut the subject 
of tins article was .able to carry out bis views, together 
wii.1i tiie consequent expenditure in making known the 
merits Ilf Ids preparations to nearly the whole world.* 4 
To til\ foregoing wc only add the hope, that a higher con- 
sidcratiini of what is due to tho feelings of readers -will 
soon induce tho publishers of newspapers to exclude all 

advertise^mta wnioh, like those of-are a pollution 

to their pages. 

__ t I . - .—— —— 

Bein' BBKAD. 

A discovery has been recently mnib in Oermnny—^ 
tuunely. the production of an excellent nutritious mad 
from beet-root and flour mixed in equal proportton#-- 
which is likely to be followed by important remdts. Tha 
psesent condition of Europe os to. food, in conHS^uenee 
of the late potato failures, haf drawn tl^e attention of 
several authorities to Uie,subject*, among others. Dr 
Lindley, who thus delivers his opinion in the ‘ Gar¬ 
deners’ Chronide:’—‘ We have bad the exjwrlment 
tri^, by rasping down a red beet-root, apd mixing with 
it an equal quantity of flour; tmd wo find tiiat the dough 
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riac* well, bakes well, and form* a loaf very similar to 
good brown iMread in taste and appearance. We regard 
this a# an'Important discovery, because there is no crop 
which can be so readily introduced into Irish cultivation 
’ as ^ beet, and its varieties; because no crop will yield 
a hxfiset return; and because on abundant supply of seed 
may ,be had of it from Franco. Wo hove«'Iong sinoe 
tiiown the great value' of a beet crop in point of nutri¬ 
tion ; that, in fact, it ranks liigher than any known 
plant which is cultivable. Bnt there was always the 
difiiculty of how to consume it, for ipen would find it a 
poor diet by itself, and the present cfhmmstances of 
Ireland are not such as to justify tlic intwaluction of 

S rodoce wliich can become food for man only after 
aving been transformed into pigs and oxen. The dis¬ 
covery, however, in (Germany, of tlie facility'witii wiiicli 
it may be combined with tocad, removes tb^difflculty, 
and places beet incontes&bty at the head of tlic new 
articles which should be introduced intolrfah liusb.mdry. 
In its relation to potatoes, beet stands as 1020 to if 
its nntritivc quality is considered; and'iis sroioto 34t>0 
in regard to utilisable produce of all kinds. It is still to 
be determined wliat kind of beet could be best cultivated 
for this purpose. Red beet produces brown bread; white 
sugar beet would probably yield a wliite bread, ami of 
Stitt better quality; mangold wurzel we have ascertained 
to form a bread of inferior quality, but^^till eatable 
. enough. It is suggested, ton, that carrots and parsnips 
might employed in the same manner as beet. Tliat, 
too, we nave tried, and we find that parsnips are excel¬ 
lent, but carrots much less palatable. All tliese sub¬ 
stances combine readily with flour, but tiicy are ratlicr 
unwilling to part with tiieir water, and will probably Ik; 
best in cakes, like oatmeal.* This is valuable testimony, 
to which we may add, that mashed btict and rasped 
bread, well-dried, and slightly browned, form an admir¬ 
able substitute fur table potatoes. 

»fVST13WOO.S CANINE IN.STIXCT. 

Mr Justice Williams’ deatli was extremely sudden. lie 
bad passed tiie sliooting scasovi with bis valtind friends, 
Mr and Lady Aurasta MilUmko, at the Vorksliire Moors, a 
family with which he Iiad long been eomiceted, iiaviiig K.at 
for some years for a iKtrongh of tin; Duke of Clcvdatid, lier 
ladyship's fntlicr. From tlirnce he went to pass a week 
with Jjord flrougbam in Westmoreland. While there, lu; 
fclt a sharp pain in tiie cliest, but this wag only montioned 
afterwards, for ho never spoke of it to Brongiiom. On Ins 
way through London to his residence in Sufl'ulk he con¬ 
sulted his physicians, who considered it iis connected wilii 
the liver, and of no grave im[)or(ancc. On bis arrival at liis 
seat he was seemingly quite well, and went out daily to 
•boot. After a week or ten days, he was, on the Idlli of 
September, somewhat indisjKised, but lind been out riding 
before breakfast. He did not dino nt table, I here being 
some visitors there. l.sdy Williams left liiin jirctty well in 
the drawing-room, and returned after dinner, but before tlie 
company retired from table. Slio found him ajiparently 


well, and playing witli her lap-dog. She went to tlic dining¬ 
room, and came liack for the dog in tliree, or, at the most, 
four minutes after she had loft liiiii well. No sooner did she 


ceived no answer. She repeated the question, and seeing 
him, os she thought, asleep, called his servant ta see if Ids 
liead was not too low. The man said, * No ; besis sleeping 
comfortably.’ SIio approached him, and again asked him 
to speak. She observed one Vye nearly open, the other 
half closed, but bis colour os uenal. The servant and an¬ 
other thought stil’ that he slept, but her ladyship felt sure 
he was gone. So it proved, for ho speedily became cold 
ano pale, nor could any of the remedies that wiwe applied 
restore liim. He had complained, when be awoke just 
befuiv dinner, that he had in liia sleep dreamed of a sword 
piercing his breast. The examination of the body proved 
hnly that ail the nobler parts—both bend, oheat, and ab- 
* ***** perfect healtti, except a very 
aUght enlatgement of the spleen and liver, of no moment. 


the poor animal was awaro of the fatal change some time 
before any observer of our own species ooold discover that 
the spirit of its master had passed foom this world. 
stories have been told of such an insHnetiva sense, bnt it 
has never before, wc believe, been catabiisbed on so^i 
irre&agablo evidence os the fao^s above detailed consti¬ 
tute .—hato Revimo. 


NONSENSE. 

wniTTSSf^N Tna albusi of an dnknown i.ai>t. 

1 Know (bee not: my wearied eyes 
Ne'er rested in fond hope on thine; 

Enclmindd by no kindred ties, 

Tby sotil hath never answered mine. 

There mingles nut ono thonght of thee 
With the deepSnusings of my breast; ' 

I Iniik not ojpr life’s stonny sea 
For Itarbour in thy bower of rest. 

rt vacant pedestal doth stand 

lit this lone benrt—on empty tbrnne: 

That seat tbnu never const demand, 

'Jliy very immu is there unknown. 

And yot, ns straj-smy waywortl pen 
O’er this fair page, a face I sea, 

A vision flits acTosA my brain— 

A bitadc—a thought—a dream of thee! 

I w ill not ask what name to call 
^ That beauteous Imago, and far less 

M ould 1 dethrone it, even for all 
The elionns of living loveliness. 

Still let ns, then, like strangers here, 

Cnseen, unknown, unknowing he; 

And still he thou—most fair, most dear— 

A dream, u mystery to me?’ 

e ; 


1 THE KEEULE. 

Row often Iiavc I ’tlesoed my needle for rescuing me 
from tlie tenip^tions which assail tlic other sex! Hrjgbt 
and innocent little implemcnl, whether plied over tasteful 
lii.xuries, or gaining the pour pittance of a day, thou art 
e<|ually the friend of tier whose visions tend to wander 
amid the regions of higlier abstractions, and of her whose 
thoughts art; pinned down to the trcad-inill of thy miimtu 
progress! Quiet reseller from chibs and midnight revels, 
amid the minor blessings of woman's lot, thou shiilt nut be 
forgotten! iitill come, and let tby fairy wiind shine on 
her ; still lend an ambitious ,joy to the piaytliings of the 
girl; still move uneonseiuusly under the glfttering smile of 
the maiden planning thy triimiphant results ; still beguile 
the mother whose thought roves to her boy on the distant 
ocean, or the dnngliter wtitehing by the sick-bed of one 
who lias heretofore toiled for her; still soothe the long, 
dreary moments of faithful love; and thongU a tear somo- 
limes fall on thy shining point, it shall not gather the mst 
of drsi>air, since* etniJqywFaf is thy dower.—A/rs Oitmun's 
RccoUectiim.i of a Southern Alufnm. 

HIBEOCATED METAPHOR. 

If nil individual can break doom any of those Kifognards 
which the ronstitntion has so wisely and so cautiously, 
erected, by poitonmif the minds of ti |^ ury at a time when 
the,y are called upon to decide, he the adndqjs- 

tration of justice in its most vital parts.— Kenym. 

VALVE OPVHE REFUSE OF TOWNS. 

Taking a general view of the subject, wc may assume a 
clear revenue from the sewer water c/t, ati towns of eno, 
pound for cacli inhabitant, either in a diioet money returi^'! 
w partly to tlie inhabitants in a reduced price, ham 
increased ahnndanoe of produce.— Evid^nee qf J. 

Erq. nfUeamton, bejbre tht Ifeatth of Toms' CommjttRoii, 
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T w n -n A V a T *T. TT Tjr r- T,- "'“""fNcturea is a fortune. • It would ie a long stoiy 

aw<) IN D 14 N E L. Dundee struggled into a name f(»r its trade 

The east const of Scotland, ns is well known, is j.'ijgrcd in tlie coarser species of liuens; but this name it finally 
ill a very provoking way with sever.al arms ofetlic si a, attained; its celebrity and its population increasing 
which push inconveniently up into the country, and with e<|uat rapidity. Sonie centuries ago, daring the 
are the pest of that fastidious class of travellers who old Scottish monarchy, the only jairts of any conse- 
dislike e.'cchanging their seat in a carriage for the less qucnce in this quarter of the kingdom were situated 
easy deck of a steamer, to heave and flounder, as it along the southern shore of Eifc. lu progress of time, 
may be, on the surface of those great salt-w.atcr lakes, down most of those sunk almost to annihilation, and 
(>n the nortliern shore of one of these estuaries stands out of the ivi-eck of their tmde, witii a new trade of 
1 Dundee, a town many centuries old, but vastly in- its own, arose tlie port of Dundee. Such, some will 
ercaseil in si/e during recent years; and to tjiis an- say. arc tlie strange vicissitudes of commerce; such, I 
rient, and now busy liive of poiuilation I found myself imagine, arc the triumphs of energy over indolence, 
on niy way from J'ldintmrgh, one morning lately, at a flood luck has always a good foundation. The way 
very early liour. Fortunately, on this occasion, tlie the Dundee folks earn their bread is instructive. A 
two firtlis to be enissed were in fair voyageablc eon- fibrous vegetable grows in I’omerania, and otlier coun* 
ilition; and even liad^hey been otherviisc, tlie drive tries adjoining the Jtaltie. Vl^ith soil to grow, the 


PaiCE l^rf. 


across the intermediate peninsula Fife would have 
licen ample compensation. 


people of these regions possess ncitiicr the skill nor the 
capital to fashion tlie raw vegetable product into the 


It was a crisp Monday morning in January. The articles for wliich it is adapted. In this emergency up 
air was clc.ar and cvliilarating; tlic wcll-cultnred CeUs rise a liandfiil of Scotsmen on tlie banks of the Tay, 
were already assuming a greenisliciiuc from Uic rising who import the fibrous material in great quantities, 
crops of winter wlieat; and trim barnyards, choked liaekle, ppin, twine, weave, bleach, calender it, and lo 
11 illi grain, gave token that tliere was still, lo say tlie and behold! half the ships which speck the wide ocean 
iciii.t, nothing like jiositivc scarcity in the land. To are provided with sails, and half the planter population 
lliesc and otiier rural ulijects of attraction W'crc added of America furnished with a clothing suitable to their 
some social fuiiturcs of not less interest. The day was Imrning climate 1 As in the case of the cotton manu- 
tiie gre.'it annual holiday of this part of Scotland—tlie faeture, there is somethuig interesting in this process 
first Monday of the year, old style, locally known as of bringing home a rude, and sending away a finished 
‘ Auld Handsel Monday.’ No w'orking in Fife on Auld material. In the course of last year, about forty tliou- 
Ilandscl MomVy. Coal-miners, plouglimcn, domestic sand tons of flax, hemp, and kindred substances were 
servants, and bonnet lairds, of wliicli there are great imported at Dundee, and pretty nearly eight hundred 
numbers hereabouts, still hold rigorously by this an- thousand pieces of elotli of various sorts exported, 
ciont festival. The roads, accordingly, were thronged I did not visit tlie banks of the Tay to see manufac- 
with parties bound on expeditions to the houses of tories, but the opportunity was too good to be lost; and 
relatives and friends; some carrying what 1 presumed by the kindness of those on whom I had occasion to throw 


to be small presents, and all dressed in their liest attire, myself, T obtained an idea of how a bale of flax may 
orderly, and respectable. Strange to find that, .after the be made to assume the ebariu-ter of a web of sail-cloth, 
lapse of a century since the change in the calendar, a What a^iiectacle of automatic and Unman industry is. 
iioliday according to the old style of reckoning is still exhibiteilin the extensive mills of Messrs llaxtcr Bro- 

,hcrs and Comi 


kept over a considerable district of country I Tliorc are thers and Company. Here everything is done, from the 
some things wliioh aiits of parliament cannot reach, and dressing o&tbe flax to the dismissiou of ^he doth. Six 
Add Ilandsd^lctiSday is one of them. magnificent steam-engines give motion to the appa- 

llut leaving Fife behind, we must get on to Dundee, ratus of spinning and weaving, arrang^ in diflfcrerit 
which, enveloped in a doud of smoke, issuing from a edifices within a neatly 1 kept courtyard. Fourteen 
crowd of lofty chimneys, did not make itself visible till hundred individuals are employed in tl>e establishment. 
1 was actually landed on its quays. The Dundee folks. Formerly, the process of haiikling, or cleansing the 
however, as I am well informed, care Uttlc about this fibres of tlie flax, was jicrformcd by hand-labour; but a 
smoke; the great thiug with them being plenty of strike of the persons employed in this department has 
orders fin the products of their foundries, spinning- led to the substitution of machinery, which, fh>m its 
mills, And factories. A sagacious, enterprising set of simplicity and efiUciency, appeared to be not the least 
people, with an indomitdile spirit of industry, are tlisi interesting part of tlie works. By this ingenious appa- 
ittbabitants of Dundee. 7 like to see a town take up ratus, a few boys and girls, acting as attendants, exe- 
a hrahch' Of manitfacture in earnest, and stick to it so cute wliat was at one time the labour of a hundred and 
pcrtinacioasly as to gain firom it a name; and a name fifty men. Another intereaRng department comikrises 











tlie varioui large apartments foU of spinnijg frames, of Cowrie—the sua in its splendour toghig 

superintended almost entirely hy young girls, who at with glory the distant hills of ““ Hghtmg up 
cwtain hours, and in relays, attend a school within the with its parting rays a foreground of the most bean- 
premises. But the most curious sight of all is a large tiM park scenery in Soo^nd. A day spent at Kossj^' 
apartment, lighted from the roof, containiM two hun- Priory with Lord Kinnaird fosned a rdumning intor- 
dred and eighty power-looms (tlie number snortly to be lude In my northern excursion; for to all the usiml 
increased to four hundred), the whole superintended by graces of a person in his rank, his lordship adds an 
yonng women, eaqji of whom has two looms under her earnest desire to be useful in the great cause of social 
charge. These power-looms ore njnde of iron, and of amelioration ;^nd not only so. but possesses tiro energy 
considerable strength, having to perform much heavier to execute what is with too many a master of mere- 
work than the weaving apparatus in cotton factories sentiment or fruitless talk. Of what Lord Kinflaird 
At the time of my visit, the cloth in most of tlic looms has done within his own domains, in the w.ay of moral 
was a stout fabric, of which bags were to be formed for and physical improvement, it would be presumptuous 
the importation of flour and grain. A^^ce at the I in mo to speak. A wider field of operations has engaged 
rapid manner in which ^'ie« looms went through their / his attention in BuntJec—a town, with all its industry 
operations, showed the folly of attcmptipg to eompeto I and intoHigeiioo. requiring the services of men disposed 
with them by hand-weaving. Both girl, I was told, can to carry out the purposes t)f an enlightened philantlirofiy. 
produce, from the two pcjwer-looms udiich she sufjorin- Por insrsy year-s his lord-sliip has actc-d as president of 
tends, as much as four hnndrt-d yards of cloth weekly, the Watt Institution of Dundee. This is an cshahlisli- 
whilc no man with a hand-loom, according to the incut resembling the Athenautm of Manchester, tllougli 
ancient process, could turn out in the siuiic space of on a smaller scale, and is named after the illustrious 1 
time piore than one hundred and twenty yards. The ,lames Watt—a somewhat more rational plan of honour- 
struggle at competition, therefore, is melancholy and ing a great man than that of erecting a pillar, or any 
hopeless: it is a vain battle against the t.iited powers other useless piece of masonry, to his memory.* The 
of art and nature. Painiul, however, us the spec- AVatt Institution was now to have its annual festival; , 

tacle may be in reference to the expiring i-llorts of tbe and having been invited to attend on tin- occiision, 1 
hand-looni weavers, wc must not allow humanity to went in company with lord Kinnaird, its presidvid. 


blind us to the fact, that hy means of the power-loom 
the material is not only greatly reduced in price, but is 
produced quickly, and in abundance, when it is required 


The meeting, in the form of a soiree, enlivened by 
ejicakers on matters of moral and social advancement, 1 
was felt, 1 believe, to bo a soraewliat more than usually i 


Perhaps it eonld be siiown that the present dearlli happy one: to me at least it alfordcd all the pleasure 
might have Ixjen somewhat aggravated but for the which I had been led to anticipate, 
services of this useful piece of machinery. It was, jit My visit to Dnndt-e for tlio -purj'ose of attending 
all events, pleasing to see tlm order, jiropricty, and dili- this fe.stive meeting, ad'orded an opportunity, too good 
gcnce that prevailed throughout these e.xtensivc mills; to, he lost, for seeing a school for beggar aiid vagrant 
regulated, as they appeared to he, by th.-it bleiidiug of children, tliat had fmen ostahliahed little more than 
discipline and benevolence which is dcsir.able in the n month in the town, and in tho success of which 


largest as in tbe smallest establishment. 


felt some considerable interest. What an object 


1 was also conducted over one of the princip.'il calen- of attraction ! But every man has his crotchet, and 
dering concerns in Dundee, a sight which should not mine is pretty much to this eflect—that prisons and 
be omitted by any one desirous of iiaving a thorougli police-offices miglit almost be brought to the agree- 
idea of the linen maiiufucture. At the Trades’ Lane able climax of shutting up shop, if wandering destitute 
Calendering Comiiany, clotli is received in a rongli cliildron were captured, and forthwith marched oil' to 
state from the factories, and is subjected to a process of school. It may perhaps be recollected that, in Novum- 
smoothing between a series of heavy iron rollers, moved ber 184.'!, I gave an account in these pages of a visit 
hy itcam-power. After this, it is cut in pieces of a cor- to Aberdeen, where juvenile vagrancy and crime had 
tain length, and having received tJie appropriate marks, been almost annilxilated by the establishment of certain 
and been tied up, is then packed into massive square Kchools of Industry. Tlie narrative would ap^iear to 
bales for exportation. The packing is effected by means have created some sensation. Humanity was roused to 


of monster hydraulic machines, communicating an enor¬ 
mous pressure. 


the importance of scliools of this nature; and to tl)o 
credit of two hr three places in England, they made 


Tlie last BMue of manufacturing industry to which an effort to establish institutions on the Aberdeen 
I was obligingly admitted, was the extensive en- model. What, however, has been a very amusing conse- 
gineeriug establishment of Messrs Kinmond^ lluttcm, quonce of tho article in question, is the great amount of 
and Steel, where machines of various kinds and loco- talk it elicited without anything being actually undcr- 
motiTc engines were in the course of preparation by taken or done. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and number- 
ai;,preat numb^ of hands. The princiiial'operBtioTis, less other populous towns, in whic^s^ ,can scarcely 
Iw^ver, were on locomotives, which I saw in every move a dozen yards wiOiout being beset by a child in 
'«t^ of progress, and whiqh it is impossible to get- tatters begging for halfpence, and who lives os much 
ready with su^aent speed for the demand. A railway by stealing as mendicancy — in such towns, I say, 
between Dundee and Pertli, to be opened in the course the talk alamt getting up Schools of Industry has 
of the summer, will absorb not a few of these huge, t__ 

handsome-looking machines, the price of whicli, I _, .u » __ , 

... . ^ rannn I * * In the musonm of tho institution I was shown a ditiwing Of 

neUeve, is about jj.2000 eacll. , tm arob, proposed to be erected on one of the gnags in honour of 


It was a curious transition—^like the magic shift in a her .Hejosty’s landing at the spot a year or two ago. Betides being 
pantomime—to find myself, in the space of an hour, ^isereditahlo in point of arohituotunl taste, this piece of masopry, 
transferred from tho tumult of roaring furnaces and * '»«ld he produotive of noUiing but ridicule, on 

r r _ account of its Utter usclGSsnoss, and aliO Inappropriatonesi, to tha 

Clangtag hammers to the perf^ repose trf a gor^ous j therefor^ humllly suggest a mcouiidoratlou 

Apftnio^t ni oue of tho nnest raanuons in tUo C&rsc ot th6 before uiy Mlona expau&s an inourroda 
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; been an uninterrupted datter during the hit fifteen 
montlia. Men in authwlty have gone about half- 
fVantic, talking of what they would do iu the way of 
ri'scning poor honscleis infhnta ftom a life of crime and 
vltdehedneM. But the misfortune is, they never do 
it. Not a child is eve^rescued 5 the police calendar is 
just as heavy as ever. The thing is all a delusion—a 
i nmnomnnia. And yet I would not speak too severely 
of those benevolent projectors. Oonnected as they 
usud'y are with parochial boards, they would .appear 
to possess neitiicr .sufflcient influence to move such inert 
. IkxIu's, nor the courage to break away and organise 
■sehouls on an independent footing. In Aberdeen, mid 
also in Dutuloo, the error of depegding on these liodies 
has fortunately been avoided. No parochial authority 
has there ticeu oonsnlted. IViviite benevolence and en- 
(crprlse have done it all; and wfth tho.se agents, r hat 
may not he arywhoro, and on any matter of social con- 
' ceni, accomplished ? However unploasant compa^ous 
ni.ay bf;, it is worthy of observation tliat, in g>o7m, .d' 

' general zeal and himevolonce, Dundee, in the present in- 
t stiinco, bus gone considerably beyond Alxirdceii.' Iu the 
hatter town, the in.stitutioii of Industrial Schools was tile 
vork of eoinparatively few individuals, inspired by tlu* 

, erserering elVorts'of Slicrilf Watson ; and the supfiort 
of tlu* scIiooIm has always been a ni.atter of some diili- 
e'.dty. In Dundee, on the other liand. there has been a 
fciirprising aotivity and unanimity in tlie whole nnder- 
taking. Williout .regard to sect or p.'irfy, aloio.st rrery 
jti r^on poKsessiiig the means has enteri-d wiinBly into 
t'l..- enh-i-i'risr, .and subscribed for its cuiipoet. Alre.ady 
'i'; annual subscriptions amount to L-'ino. 

Nowhere have 1 ever seen so healthy a tone ef feeling 
nith resiKTt to Industrial Pi',hool.s as in Dundee—the 
priicticiil value of such institutions appealing, as it were, 
VO ii el.ass of faculties oiiJy found in^actlvity among a 
, inar.nfactnring and eoinmerei.al population, hluring niv 
.■t,a 3 ' in Dandw', 1 visited the Iiidii.strial School twice, 
;ri order to see it uiuler dillerent aspects. Jt is situated 
al the remote extremiD' of a soinpwlmt obscure lane, 
and is entircl}' what such au cstmilishmont ought to 
I'l' -an old house fitted up iu a plain way, with a 
. I'.ics cf courtj'ard in front. The building, it seems, 

«;e an old warehouse, which has been obt.ained on 
, lease; and the fittings-up consist ot only jiarfitions of 
.‘ongh pUnks, with a snitahlc number of forms and 
tables, end a few kitchen utensils for preparing ftsid in 
one of ihu ap.artmunt 8 . The directors have been pgv- 
: tir.ularly fortunate in iirocuring a master for the buys 
i and a mistress for the girls from Aberdeen, and uniler 
I llie charge of fliese sujKTintenderits I found the work 
I of the school in full operation. No other classificntiou 
j is oh.served than the separation of the sexes, at all hours 
; except during meals, when tliey asseraide togidhcr. Nor 
would any finical distinction be of mueli practical value. 
Tlie whole are children in rags, destitute, and less or 
more demoralised by begging, or the commission of 
petty dciimimincics. The greater numlier were bare¬ 
footed, and the only appearance of superiority ns to 
dress, consisted of the girls being in uniform cA),eckcd 
pinafores, which had been supplied by the heiicvolciico 
of some ladies. Since the opening <if the school, 106 
pupils—^namely, 6 .? beys, and 41 girls—hiul been ad¬ 
mitted, and ii.' all were present on the occasion of 
my visits. The spectacle of so many little creatures in 
such n condition and circumstancss eaiiscd- some de¬ 
pressing, hut also some cheering, considerations. AVhat 
a fate, from no blame of tbeir own, had awaited them 
from birth! What untold miseries had the bulk of 
them not endured! Let me run over ^ few of these 
statistics of juvenile suffering. One child has no father 
I or mother—a homeless, uncared-for being; 30 have no 
father; 10 have no mother; 16 have been abandoned by 
their fiither; II have bee.-) abandoned by one or both 
of their parents; and 38 have both parents iu town, 
tat almost withwt exception of worthless character, 
j With resxiect to their ages—-28 are under seven years, 

48 between seven and ten, tpd 80 from ten to four¬ 


teen yeari. AmnilDg tlie whole, 33 are natives of Ire¬ 
land. 

Age forms a very insufflment standard whereby to 
judge of admissibility, It was originate intended to 
exclude children less than seven years old, but a short 
exporienec proved tlie fiiUacy of any such arrangement. 
One pupil, ulthoiigu no more than six years of age, Has 
been twice in Bridewell—in the second instance for 
honsebreaking. An infant barglar~a criminal from 
^he nursery! LooUng round the room at these unfor¬ 
tunate beings. Quietly picking at pieces of oakum, the 
sclioolma-ster whisperingly observed to me, 'You see 
tliere before you some of the most, notorious beggars 
and thieves in Dundee. The bulk of them are known 
to the police,j;tid have been frequently in confinement. 
Taught nottmig good, their minds are m a terrible state 
of disorder. Hut we must <lb #liat we can for them.’ As 
far as I was able to judge, the appearance of the heads 
were not pnr.ycularly bad; but the physiognomies were 
iineiiuivocally of#n mean order. The trnth is, these 1 
cliildreu are lor tbo mdtt part clover and knowing. 
3'hrown, since their emancipation from the cradle, 1 
principally on their own resonrecs, their wits have been 
precociously sharpened in an extraordinary degree. 
Tlicir task li.as been to forage for almost every meal— 
snatched by their hunger at any hour and in any place 
—to study au possible means of exciting charity, and 
to contrive petty depredations; and this has formed an 
education which, thougli dv'strnctive to the moral fcel- 
ing.s, lias greatly excited tlic observing faculties. With 
the whole miuil, liowever, directed to the accomplisli- 
ineut of bad cuds, and accustomed to deal with resdities, 
their cleverness does not enable them readily to com¬ 
prehend ordinary school instructions. They are at that 
stage of intellectusl advaiici^ent which apprehends 
pictorial representation, but not the language which 
would attempt to rouse impressions of the s.aiiie kind in 
the imagination. May we not from this infer that the 
intellect of tliese children resembles tlio condition of 
mind eumniou among Europeans generally six or eight 
centuries ago ? If such, as 1 am inclined to think, be 
the ease, a itagge I Scliool forms an interesting subject 
of (iiitcinplation to the student of Ininian character. 

Like the Scliools of Industry at Atardccn, the Dun¬ 
dee cstnblishnicnt was priiiiarily and partly composed 
of licgging children swept from the streets by the 
police; niKi us v'agraiit children arc still brought hither, 

:t trouMesomc nuisance is kept down, or stnpticd ns soon | 
as it arises. There has, however, licen little need for I 
compulsion. The scholars attend voluntarily, from 
being iircscntnd with the offer of shelter, warmtli, and 
fooil; .tnd on this account it has been found necessary 
to exereiso extreme caution as to admissions. 53ome 
hiimiine persons would .advoc.ito indiscriminate charity, * 
and offer an asylum to all the real or assumed pauper 
children in the country. Nothing in the present state 
of society could prove more disiu.trons than such bene¬ 
volence. Many parents are so depraved, that they 
would dv'sc -t their children, or send them out to beg, 
in order V.hat they might bo captured .and taken to 
these pan|cr nurseries. Cases of this kind luro alreodv 
well known. Some time ago. a family of young chu- 
dreii were |mnd in the streets of lOdiiiburgh, deserted 
by. their parents. Without liome or friends, they 
were taken to the Houses of llcftigp.' and there, on 
public charity, kept for twelve months. At length 
the worthless parents of these hapless Jxiings applied 
for the restoration of theif children; luid in doing so, 
did not scruple to confess that they had sccreUy waited 
at a distance to see their family taken possession of by 
the police. It liad scuted their fancy to leave the town 
for a distant part of the country, and they had adopted 
this moile of travelling uninoumliered. A very conve¬ 
nient way this of handing over obildr^ to be reared at 
the public esqaenso! But revelations still more curious 
await us. There are parents in Dundee who have been 
known to remove their children from factories in cjiier 
to m»^o them beggars. It is bU a matter of shillings 
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and pence. An act; of parliament was some time ago 
])Mied to prevent cliildren under a certain age iVum 
attending in factories more than six hours daily, exclu¬ 
sively of three liours for educAtion. Since this came into 
operation, the wages of such children have been reduced 
to fifteenpenco a-we»*k. 'J’he parents of many, believing 
that more may be realised by begging, remove their chil¬ 
dren from the mills, and send them out as mendicants. 
Latterly, n new alternative lias presented itself. Thj^ 
Industrial School is known to givf three meals a-day; 
and the question arises, whether tliis quantity of food, 
independently of the charge taken of the children, is not 
of greater value than the flftcenpence weekly received 
from the mills, or the money picked up by begging. 
All, I say, is a matter of ealculation, algj^the poor are 
slirewd calculators. It would be unde^able liere to 
discuss tlic expediency A' Justiee of n law which pre¬ 
vents parents in humble circumstances f.'oni selling the 
labour of their children for as much as it will bring 
in tlie market. I confine myself tnrwhat I licard and 
saw in Dundee, in relation fl> wliat it is to be imped 
are exceptional eases of depravity. On the day of 
my first visit to the School of Jndnstry, sevcrnl' cliil- 
dren who had been abstracted from factories applied 
for admittanet>, but were very properly refused. ()ne 
girl, imwever, wlio liad passed tlirongh ^tlie transition 
state of mendicancy, I found had, for a special reason, 
been received some weeks previously. Tliis unfortu¬ 
nate being confessed to me tiiat site liad been formerly 
employed in a spinning-mill; tl;at lier mother took her 
away from that occupation bi'canse she gut only a siiil- 
ling a-wcek,* and liad sent liur into the streets to beg; 
from wliich slie was afterwards brought liere to sclmul. 
If there be tlie sliglitest trutli in thi‘se statements, tliej’ 
demand the most earnest eousideration, with a view to 
adopting measures which sliall arrest tlie progress of 
parental cupiditj’, and also of the demoralisation whicli 
may possibly ensue from legislative interference with 
labonr.f 

Much to the credit of all p.arties concerned, including 
a committee of ladies, wlio are indefatigable in tiieir 
usefulness, the case of every cliild brouglit to tlie school 
is carefully investigated, and all who apfienr to be im¬ 
proper objects are rejected. Besides all requisite exa¬ 
minations into family eireumstaiices, the best, if not 
tile only test of admissibility consists in iiiukiiig the 
school as little attractive its po.ssible. Tlie obligation 
to labour for three or four iiours daily is a {lenalty 
which ought to be rigorously exacted. In Dumlee, as 
1 iiave already mentiuned, the snliool is of a suitably 
unattractive kind; and labour, blended witli elcinentury 
instruction, is strictly impost, 't'lie pi-epuration of 
oakum is the work of the boys, and tlie girls are etn- 
' ployed in knitting, sewing, and otlier feminine duties. 
The period of attuiidanec is from half-past eiglit in tlie 
morning till eiglit in the evening; thus tlie pupils are 
removed from the streets during the wiiole day. 'J'liey 

» The praclicc Is to Rive a shillin); weekly, aiwt to p* ,.' the noou- 
I mutated additional tlmieiiencus at the end of twelve m( iitlis. if the 
children are suddenlj’or capriciously ix'tiifued, tliesdalircetaim-ea 
arc forfeited, lliiless for tliia security, t)it*ro would lie no legular 
attendaiioc. , 

t In tht^tebool n liook is kept, in which the particulars of all 
appIlCBtiiins are euleied. From Ihia record the following extracts 
have been haudisl to 1110 ‘ . 

*Uec. 13, IHtn.—William II—-—, thirteen years old, applied. 
Father dead. Boy was working at Mr Edwards’s mill; hod left it, 
being taken awi^ by his mother in summer, bn-nusc lie was on 
half-time, and has hneii wandering about the town and coiintTy 
since. Uc left the work Iwcausu lie got only inio sliilling weekly., 
Cast- refused. 

‘ Hoc. 15.—Jessie K-, eleven years old. A pplied under the name 

of Mary Baobclor, daughter of James H—-. Lives In Bigmet 

Mill, Dundee. About a year ago, sbewas taken by her parents 
, fruni Messrs llaxhu's's mill because sbe was on half-thno, earning 
. only one sbUling w eokly, and was sent Into the streets to beg. 8ho 
tltmtendcd to be doaf mid dumb, and wns taught to act In that 
manner by bor father. Admitted.’ This Is the girl with whom 1 
onnversed m tb» school, and site was dcsoribod to mo as having 
heeini dexterous impostor. She had been Induced to speak only 
after a course of kind treatment. 


receive a breakfast of oatmeal porridge and treacle, a 
dinner of barley broth and bread, and a piece of bread 
before dismigsol at night. The fare, thougii wholesome, 
would perhaps be rejected by English children; 
anything better would be ruinous to the objects of the 
institution. 

Such, then, is the Industrial School of Dundee, which, 

BO far as it has gone, can be spoken of only with com¬ 
mendation. That, under the respectable and careful ma- 
iiagenient it ))as been so fortunate as to procure, <it will 
realise all reasonable expectations, T have no doubt, and 
great will be the blessing accordingly. 1 have only one 
word to say in concluding this rambling narrative, and 
that is, to express my gratification at finding so many 
young men concerned in objects of public usefulness in 
Dundee. And is this not altogetiier a favourable trait 
of our age? ‘ In tlie*liealtby young mind of Britain, 
coming more ami' more prominently into action, we are 
to look for niiiek tiiat is desirable in the social anicliora- 
tioii ofainr country. And how much more glorious tlie 
career which opens to the young men of tiie present 
day, in efiecting olijects of general improvement, limn 
that which fell to the lot of their predecessors—a gene- ! 
ration doomed to siiend a lifetime amidst tlie jirufitlcss ' 
wraiiglings of party, and wliose minds, untrained to a j 
single exact principle., were little else than a dreary i 
chaos of prejudice and error! Co on, young men, every- ! 
wliero, in tlie'great crusade now happily eommeiiceil i 
against hiiinan ignorance, selfishness, and depravity'. I 
To yo'iir liaiids—to tlie Imnds of men wlio will work, | 
instead of talking—1 commend tlie coiisideriitioii of ' 
iiiany questions besides the establislinieiit of Indus- |{ 
TiiiAL .Schools. IV. C. 1| 


LOVE AND FIDELITY. 

A TALK. 

In the autumn of 1810, a cliaise drove up to the gate¬ 
way' of an ancient giialeaii, situated near to St Andre 
do Oiibzac, a village in Gascony, on the road sontliward ! 
to Bourdeaux, The fortunes of tills cliatcau were re¬ 
markable. It liad fur ages .been the residence of tlic 
Counts dc Mnrcillie, but at tliis period it was iiiliabited 
liy no other liuman being than an old peasant woman, 
named rctronille, and her daughter. 

Petroiiille was a singular woman; slic bad nursed 
the last Count de Marcilla'; and although this was now 
forty years ago, tlie lapse of time did yiot prevent her 
from still feeling tuvrnrds lier nursling the afil-ction of a 
iiiotiier, iiotwitlistanding she bad not seen iiim since 
tbe year 1778, wlien tbe Countess dc Marcilloi quitted 
tlic castle with her son to rejoin her husband in Paris. 
She liad remained there until the Revolution. The 
family w.as then obliged to fly. The empire had since 
crumbled away, and then came the restoration; but | 
Pctronille bad not lienrd of her masters even once I. 
during ail this scries of years. f 

Great raisefy reigned throughout the chatean dc Mar- I 
cilia*.. The lands lay uncultivated, and had ceased to > 
bear; the vine-stoidks not being reiftlht,,'!. had perished 
one by one; the walls, already very old, grew diiapi- j 
dated; the roof felt in, and large gutters were fwmed ■ 
in it, so tiiat when it rained, one was scarcely more ! 
slieltered within than without. Petronille had, tuaiiy j 
.and many a time, sent letters to the countess,.but siie 
never received any answer. Judge, tlien, the astonish- j 
mont and joy of the poor old woman when from this | 
postchaise descended the Count do Marciila: and his 
daughter, now only two years old. When they had 
entered, the door closed, and the postchaise returned 
witli tile liorses at full gallop. 

Tluit evening all the gossips of St Andre vied with 
each other who should have most to say on the 
subject of the unusual mivol: they were lust in con- I 
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jectures, esperially %7hen they saw not the caatle-gate 
reopen, and Petronille run about the village to purchase 
supper for her guests. The next morning, therefore, 
when she made her appearance, she was met by a dozen 
orlier intimates, who had been watching for her. 

' Weil, neighbour, wilb is this tiuit comes without 
ceremony to establish himself at the castle?’ 

‘ If he comes without ceremony to establish himself 
at the castle,’ said Pctronille, standing erect, and play¬ 
ing with the ribbon which hold her scissors to her apron, 

‘ it is probably because he bus a right to so,’ 

‘lt,is, then, the Count de Marcilla)?’ was returned 
around. 

‘Just as you say,’ replied Petropillc, bridling up her 
ciiin, and biting her lip. 

‘He! the count! iu a black stock, worn-out coat, 
and shoos down at the heel! 'Tile count, then, returns 
ruined, ray good retrouille?’ • 

‘ Ruined!’ exclaimed the latter, crimsoned with anger 
and shame; ‘ ho returns no such thing.’ , ^ 

‘ No such thing!’ giggled a neighbour; ‘where arc, 
then, his trunks?—where is his baggage?’ 

‘ liis equipages?’ added another. 

‘ His horses, bis liveries, his out-riders, as in the 
time of the late countess?’ said an old woman of tho 
quarter, who liad known the luxury of the Marcilla-s. 

‘ All these will arrive in time,’ answered retrouille 
with downcast eyes. 

‘ Tell us, at least, what ehild tliat is which he held 
liy the hand ?’ • 

’ ‘ Tliat is Mademoiselle Amclie de Marcillie,’ replied 
IVtroiiillo proudly. 

‘ iid tlie countess what of her ? ’ 

‘ We have lost Iut ! Bat let me alone,’ added slic, 
pretending gre.at Imslf!; ‘ for till tlie count's people 
come, there are none but niyse.lf ai^ niy daughter to 
wait on him. 1 have to pureliaso provisions, and niy 
young lady wails for her milk.’ Then elbowing riglft 
and left, Petrouille bustles jiust with a look of gre^t 
importance. ^ 

‘ Wc can no longer speak to her.' cried the gossips, 

‘ liecause her count is arrived. One would think slie 
was become ducbes.s. When the castle is put on its 
old footing, with its army of valebs, ils horses, its ear- 
ri.iges, there will he no doing witli her.' 

But a day, two days, a week passed away, and no 
change took jdace in tlie appearance of the castle. But 
for seeing the count, who was sometimes met .alone on 
foot, .and the little girl, whom I’etronille proudly took 
on an airing through tlie village, one would never have 
supposed that •the owner was returned. When poor 
I'etrooille, therefore, or her daughter Marguerite went 
in‘o the village, there was no end to rallying tlicm, and 
tlieir pride was put to hard trials. It was but too true 
their master was ruined. The Count and Countess de 
Utarcillm had lust everything bat this castle in tlie Re¬ 
volution, and they had escaped to tlie»Uiiilcd States, 
where they died. Their son could have repaired his 
fortune by a rich marriage, but he loved his cousin, a 
jinor emigrant like himself. He married her, but he 
liad the unbappiiiess to lose her after she had given 
birth to a daughter, the ehild in question. In his sor¬ 
row, ho tlionght of his country, from which he had been 
absent so niaiitaSfg'ars; and lie was now returned to in¬ 
habit the ruined castle, his only remaining possession. 

‘ Fotronille, my ^>od nurse,’ said ho to the country¬ 
woman, ‘I have just borrowed a rather considerable 
sum on my property: on this sum 1 must live and 
bring up my daughter, the child of my dear lleiiriutta.’ 

* Yes, monseigneur,’ returned PetroniUe, fur she coulit 
not bring herseu to cail her roaster monsieur; ‘ do not 
be uneasy^i we will deprive ourselves of everything fur 
this dear cdiild.’ 

The count took her hand, pressed it in silence in hi/ 
own, and Petronillo was happy at this mark of familiar 
affection. . 

Nor was she undeserving of this attention. PetroniUe 
was no ordinary domestic, ^he was the friend as well 


as the servant of the family. Besides kci'ping up all 
proper appearances before the viUagers, slie contrived 
all sorts of ways and means for procuring a few com¬ 
forts to her impoverished master and his child. In 
order to purchase articles of family consumption at a 
cheap price^she would go long journeys during the 
night, and with great toil bring home a loaded basket 
on her head. The count himself never knew of these 
sacrifices. PetroniUe did not work for thanks, but for 
the pleasure of performing what she considered her 
duty. * 

Matters went on in this way for six months. At that 
time the Count de Marcilln: fell ill, and feeling his end 
approaching, he called PctronUle. ‘ My old nurse,’ said 
he to her, ‘ I dying. Listen to me attentively, and 
remember ray-words. A.s soon as I shall be no more, 
yon will take, the money cwliieli you will find in my 
secretaire; yo\j will set out for Paris with my daughter; 
and you will take her to Madame de Mazans, my poor 
wife's aunt. 'l'Iu| lady has but one son; slie is very 
rich, she will receive iny dear little one kindly—at 
least I hope so.’ 

‘ I will do yonr wiU, monscigneur,' replied PetroniUe 
weeping. 

‘ Co, beg the parish priest to eomc to me.’ 

All I'.uiir after, the (Vimt dc Miireilla! resigned his 
soul to Cod, Aid Ainelic was an orphan. 

This was a heavy stroke to poor i’etronille. She 
took to her bed of fever; and foresc-eing that she would 
nut rise from it, she said to her daughter, ‘ Margue>rite, 
1 am going on liigb to rejoin nioiiseigiicur. When I 
am dead, you will have me buried us near the Mar- 
elllies as xiossible; then you will find a purse in tliat 
secretaire; take it—nioiiseigneur gave it 1o mu before 
he died ; you will add to tMs money that which you 
will find in tlie old tinder-jug, and you will set out 
fur P.iris with iniKlcmuiselle. Here is the address of 
M.'idiiinc de Mazans : you H'ill give up to that lady the 
daughter of mmiseigneiir; and, let Mademoiselle do 
Mareillie be aide to repay your services or not, you 
will eoiitimie with lier. If this cousin slioiild not wish 
to recoivo inadeuioiselle, you »ill work to support her; 
il is your duty. I am a Ligniie; you also arc one; and 
the Lignacs have always been in the service of the 
Marcillies.' 

■ 'Ycry well, mother,’ replied Marguerite; ‘ it sludl 
be done according to your wisli.' 

In a uiuntli after, a young euuntry-girl and a child 
landed from ttio boat, wliicli tiiul made the passage from 
lloiirdeaux to I’aris in eight days. 

The girl having inquired where Madame de Mnzans 
resided, a man who was standing by replied, ‘You 
could not llave addressed yourself to any one who 
could better inform you than myself—I am her bousc- 
porter. Madaniu is just set out for Italy with her son, 
the Count Armand, who is, it is said, in delicate health. 
Prom Italy they will go into Cieece—into the East. In 
fact, they arc not expected to return for a long time; 
us a prnul of this, tlic liousc is let for a dozen years to a 
Russian family. I .ira only come from the coiioh-ofBce, 
where 1 wid been to see if the strangers were arrived. 
And now tliat you have been informed, I will wish you 
a good moiling,’ said tho jiiorter, politely taking off liis 
hat. and going away. 

The poor girl remainesl.motionless in tho street, not 
knowing what to reply to Ami'lie,,.jwbo asked her, 
‘Wlierc are w'c going.now*Marguerite?’ 

Marguerite would not have been the daughter of 
I’etrouilio if she did not know how to extricate herself 
from a difliculty. The captain of the boat, to whom 
she now applied, conducted her to the houoe of a wo- 
m»n whom he knew. She had a siiiall roo^4*sengaged, 
on the groimd-floor, and looking into tl^V,gtreet. Tlie 
strangers were installed in it, a modest dinner was 
served to them, and tliey were left alone. Having 
dined, and made Anielie dme. Marguerite put her to 
bed in tlie only one tliere was; she then let dow^ tho 
window, and remoiued at it, leaning on her elbows, till 
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day found her asleep. I cannot toll what pasand through 
the country'girl’s naiind during tlie night, but as soon 
as she beard some one stirring in the house in the morn* 
ing, she went to the hostess. 

* Madame,’ said she, ‘ 1 want the address of a good 
boarding'school.’ ^ _ « 

‘Good boarding-schools are exponsire,’ said the 
woman, casting a ghiucu of contempt on the slender 
baggage of the travellers. ^ 

‘Wc wont not money, madaro^ Name the best, i 
pray you,’ said M.arguerite with that air of pride which 
she derived from her mother. 

‘In that ease I would recommend to yon Madame 
Lartigue’s, in the Faubourg du Roulc, where are noble 
and rich young ladies only.’ 'v 

‘ Mademoiselle de MarciUa>, whom I a^nd, is noble 
and rich,’ replied Morgftcrlte. She jmt on Amolie's 
best frock and bonnet, asked for a hackney-coach, and 
desired to be driven to tlic address named. 

‘ Madame,’ said lilarguerite to tbr mistress of the 
hoiirding-sehool, ‘I bring yoti MademoiseUe de Mar- 
<dl]iu. Her father and motlicr are dead, and Jier only 
living it'lation, Madame de Mazans, is to be absent 
from France for twelve years; hut do not he uneasy 
as to payment for mademoiselle, I will answer to you 
for it.’ f 

Madamo Lartigue smiled. ‘ You will answer to me 
for the payment of Madcnioiselle dc MarciUie’s seliool- 
ing,’ said she; ‘ hut who will answer for you?’ 

‘ Madame,’ replied Marguerite willi a countenance 
like scarlet, ‘my mother, I’etronillc, w.as the coimt’s 
nurse : his castle is near IJourdeaux. We had there the 
conlblenee of our master.’ 

‘ 'rhat is well, niy good girl; hut know, fh.st if 1 re¬ 
ceive mademoiselle into my house, it is from considera¬ 
tion and respect for lier misfortunes. After this, if you 
pay nit. so much the lictter. 1 am the mother of a 
family, and T am not forbidden to think of my interest; 
but if you i':»y me not, so much the better still—I sbUl 
have done a good deed. Therefore, my little Gascon, 
do not put yourself to the trouble of protestations; and 
be at euise as to the lot of your )-oiing mistress.’ 

Marguerite was, however, about to make Iresli pro¬ 
testations : but tlie epithet, liu/r ClunKon, shut Ikt mouth. 
She paid Uie lirst year’s schooliug, wept much in taking 
leave of Amelie, and withdrew., irritated at how little 
was thonglit of her word. 

However, two years passed away without Margue¬ 
rite’s reappearance, and though Madame Lartigue was 
not uneasy, Amelie was deeply grieved at it. ‘If she 
should be dead—she also!’ said the little girl wei'i>ing; 

‘ for all that 1 love, die; papa, Fctronillo, and mamma, 
whom 1 did not know.’ . 

But the last day of this second year Marguerite pre¬ 
sented hersdif in the reception-room, paid to Madame 
Lartigue the year due, and all other expenses required 
fur Amelie. ‘ You see, madame, that 1 am not so much 
of a Gascon,’ said slie proudly. She then demanded to 
see her young mistress; wept with joy at swing her 
grown handsome, tall, and stout, and then retired, pro¬ 
mising to return before long. Notwitlistariding, she 
returned not tUl the same day in the following year. 
She not only Iwought the money due lor thd.piist year, 
but also another considerable sum, in order that Amelie 
should have the beat master# in music and drawing. 

Madame Lartigue now thought she ought to question 
Itegucrite. made inquiries about M. dc 

llarcillic, mademoiselle, and 1 find he has left no pro¬ 
perty; whore, then, do you get this money?’ 

‘ 'This money is obtained by honest means, madame,’ 
replied Marguerite. One need have only seen .the firm 
look with which Ae accompanied these words, and the 
calmness of her countenance, to bo certain that she told 
truth. She then added, stooping her head a bttlc, 

‘ count, when dying, left to my mother a sum of 
numt^ ^ bring up lus daughter: that sum is not yet 
oxhmurtdS.’ Madame lamtigue had nothing more to 
say. ' 


Marguerite was seen only once a-year. Each time 
this question was renewed, and the Gascon—it was thus 
she was called, because of her accent, which did not 
become modified by time—still made the same answgr, 
and concealed everytliing ab^Ut herself, even to tlie 
place of her abode. 

Araolio joined her intreaties to those of Madame 
Lartigue’s, but she obtained nothing more. 

The day which Marguerite hod fixed to bring to 
Modemoisellcpde Marcillai the money for her scheoling, 
tlie hour of twelve saw her arrive every year, pialer and 
more fatigued than when last she presented hersolf, hut 
her eyes were radiant with happiness. In one hand she 
brought her purse of money, and in the other some pre¬ 
sents. As long ns AmeUe was a child, those presents 
consisted of playthings, sweetmeats, and cakes; at a 
Inter period she brought a frock, a jewel, or some music. 
Fourteen years plissed thus. Amblie hod attained ber 
sixteenth year. She was blooming and Ixiautiful; but 
the peasant girl was become old. As to her costume, it 
was clnanged in nothing; it was still the woollen jietti- 
coat. showing the small of the legs, in blue stockings, 
and her littU’ feet, much at their case, in small-pointed, 
large, black wooden shixis, called sabeti; her long waist, 
and high bonnet of white linen. The secrecy which 
reigned throughout Marguerite’s actions displeased Ihu 
frank aud 0 }ien disposition of Madame Lartigue, and 
disquieted the confiding spirit of Amciic. Miidnrnc de 
Masaiis, the only one who had a right to demand an 
e.vi>lnnh'tion from Marguerite, or to refuse her gifts, 
was still uhseiit; and all tliat could be done, then, w.is to 
wait with patience, till time cleared up the mystery. 

Tu U'iiig the seventeenth anniversary of the en¬ 
trance of Aiindie into MaiKune J.artigue’s scliool, twilvc 
o’clock struck without Mnrguerhc making her ajipear- 
anec us usual. Ai' first no one was ill the least uneasy. 
‘ She will come by and by,’ said Amelie; hut the day 
closed, the night succeeiled, and Marguerite appeared 
net. TJueasiiichs began to gain upon the orjiliau. ‘ If 
any evil should hav(v<happencd to her!—if slie should be 
dead! Oh, my God! behold me then alone upon the 
earth 1 ’ cried sliu; and neither the caresses of Madame 
Lartigue, nor lier assurances of friendship, could console 
her. ‘ Alas!’ said the sorrowing girl, *1 know well th.at 
yon would do for the poor orphan what Marguerite lias 
done for her, hut you tuiniiut siieuk to me of my futlier! 
You did not know him!’ At this tliouglit Amelie was 
inconsolable, and she wept bitterly. She could neither 
listen to comfort nor receive any, and she began crying 
out, ‘ Marguerite 1—Marguerite! do not,;ibandon me! ’ 

* Here am I,’ said a voiue, but so broken, that Amelie 
did not at first rceognise it; but quickly turning round, 
she found herself in the arras of Marguerite. 

The first moment of surprise over, Ambltc and 
Madame Tairtiguc were about to ask the cause of her 
absence, espeeudly the cause of the alteration and fright 
which appeared in her countenance, wlien tlie porter 
annouDced that a gentleman earnestly intreated to 
speak with Madame Lartigue. Immediately a man, 
still young, thougli not suilieiently so to excuse his 
iro}ietuusity, preciiiitated himself into the room, looked 
round, perceived Madame Lartigue, and suddenly his 
manners became what might be expected from his ap¬ 
pearance—tliat is, degaut and dignifieS''" 

' Madame,’ said he, advancing towards Madame Lar¬ 
tigue, and saluting Ifer with all the ease and grace of a 
man of fashion, ‘ 1 pray you to excuse so strange con¬ 
duct, of which 1 am about to explain the motive. But 
firstv 1 Iwsecch you, tell mo if you know that ixirson?’ 
Me pointed to Marguerite, who, at the sight of the in¬ 
truder, became visibly dbturbed; then aU at once she 
seemed to take a resolute pari. 

‘ Sir,’ replied Madame Lartigue in a grave tone,' 1 
would first pray you to inform me to whom I have the 
honour to speak?’ 

‘ My intention is not to conceal my name, madame; 
permit me, in the first place, to explain the cause of 
my abrupt entrance. Luliely arrived in Paris, I went 














ye»terdtty to the French theatre, and coming out by 
i Montpensicr Street, where I had ordered my carriage 
to wait, n voice struck my ear—a clear, harmonious 
^ice, eacii vibration of whictuwent to the heart 1 
I knew it; 1 iiad already heard l^t Borne, at Turin, at 
' Florence, at Madrid, at^ville, at Cordova, and I could 
' not mistake it; for it bad a Gascon accent, which re- 
I minded me of Bourdeaux, my native pkee. Evtsry where 
I heard it, I made my way through tlm crowd to come 
! iiear*the singer, and everywhere I foundJicr enveloped 
I. in a long brown dress, wltli her face covered by a black 
.j* veil v nothing betrayed her age. Judge my astonish- 
I mont when yesterday I heard the same voice, espo- 
ciiiUy the same accent. I rushed towards the singer—it 
I' ivas still the same fignre; and I cried out, " Whoever 
] you are, 1 will know youl” It drew back, gamed one 
' of tlic numiTous passages of tUc^'alais Koyid, and dis- 
; appeared. This evening, going thr(*gh the Faubourg 
Saiiit-Honore, when I arrived at tlie I’kuc Bemtean, I 
saw a little Savoyard j he asked alms of a woiu-utoIiosc 
! dress was siicIl as the inhabitiuits of Bounieaux wear 
;. siic gave him a silver piece, saying, “ Here, jHwr little 
j| thing!' I recognised the voice of my mysterious singer. 
Ij 'J’liis woman has entered your house. 'J'liis i-s the 
1' reason, inadanio, that 1 have presented inysell' in a 
' laanncr so inconsistent.’ ' 

I ‘ Expluiu yonrselt; mademoiselle,’ said Madame Iat- 
' t'gue in a severe tone. 

: ‘ What!’ cried Anielio; ‘could this singer lie you, 

Marguerite? till! it is impossible : it. was notV’u!’ 

‘ It H.'u.v I, nmdemoiscUu,' ri’idied Marguerite with a 
composed arnl smiling cnuntenanee. * You remember our 
voyage to I’aris,’eoutiuued she. • The abscuce of tlie 
only relation wlio could take care of you distnrlxid me 
to such a degree, tlniial coidd not sleep the first niglit 
of our arrival. I was but a cliiid,»liavi!ig a c.Iuld to 
/ bring ui)—to iirotect. X had, it is true, a large sum 
!. given by your father, but what was Hint sum in eom- 
. parison to what was necessary? Not iieing able.to 
;, sleep, I opened our little room wii^iow, and prayed God 
to inspire me wiiat to do, wlicn two persons passed. 

'■ Ilow inucli did you get?" inquired a woman. “ Tliree 
francs," said a man. “And yon?” “ I bave got four; 
three and four make seven. Mav Heaven send us so 
uiueli every day ! and we shall be able to rear our cliil- 
dren. All!” continued she, “ where is tlie time wlien 1 
got twenty francs for my singing! Alas! my voice is not 
now clear and sweet, as when we travelled. And in tlie 
.; provinces, in foreign countries especially, when 1 sang 
: Die songs of I’^pis, white pieces, even yellow ones, were 
I sliowered upon mo.” 1 heard not tlie rest of tlic conver- 
.' sation; but one thing I marked, tllat witli a hne voice 
:l —and 1 knew that mine was so—more than nsuiilly 
■' so—one could get twenty francs a-day. I instantly 
. determined on my course. I paid one year’s schooling 
tiir you, mademoiselle: 1 could absent myself one year -. 

1 set abont learning all the new songs,* and 1 then set 
out. I was very young to travel in Uiis way. The first 
' time 1 sang, my youth drew upon me more words Ilian 
' my voice gained sous; but Heaven inspired me with tlic 
idea of eonccaiing myself in 'a long dark coarsu dress 
and lilack veil; and I hud the pleasure to hear it said 
, around mer'" That creature m ust be very ugly to conceal 
' Iierself thusl'iJ^seventeen years have now passed away. 

I Mother on high! you ought to be content,’ said tlie 
devoted girl, raising her eyes to Heaven. ‘ I have kjoii 
able to bring up the cliild of our master; to pay the 
i mortgage that weighed down his castle. I liave hod it 
i repaired i the casui; de Marcillo: is now lit to receive 
: ik young mistress 1 ’ • * 

j ‘ Marcillse!—near Bourdeaux ?’ quickly demanded the 

stranger, whose iircsonee Anicdie and Madame I,artigue 
I had forgotten during Marguerite’s simple and touching 
I recital. This young kd/ is Mademoiselle de Morciilic ’ 

. cried he. Then addressing the elder kdy, he added— 

! ‘ Madame, will you be sc good os to permit me to pre^ 

I sent my respects to my cousin? I am Armand de 
I hluaus, mademoiselle,’ soi.-^ he to AmcUc. ‘ 1 will go 


for my mother; she will be delighted to find the 
daughter of her beloved niece, a trace of whom she has 
lieen nnahlc to discover, though she has addressed seve¬ 
ral letters to Bonrdeaux.’ 

As soon as M. de Mazans was gone, Madame Lar¬ 
tigue comiilimented Marguerite oti her generous de¬ 
votedness ; and Am§Ue threw herself, all in tears, on 
the neck of tho noble girl 

‘ Become my sister; let the fortune g^ned by you ho 
*riiarcd between us. $ 1 owe you everything. Marguerite, 
even to tlie family which yon have enabled me to find.’ 

The altuetionate caresses of Am£lie were interrupted 
by tlic arrival of Madame dc Mazans and her son. 

Got story may now ho said to bo finished. Wo have 
only to add, tjfat Amclic went to reside with her aunt, 
and was alWrwards married to her cousin, the Marquis 
de Mazans. Tiie faitliful ‘Mlrguerite was now happy. 
Tiistalled as hausekeeper of the old family castle in Gas¬ 
cony, and rejoicing in occasional visits of her mistress, 
she had notliing ki tliis earth to wish for; licr life hav¬ 
ing afforded one of tlie* most charming instanecs on 
record of two tilings, without which this world would 
be a desert—Lovn mid FiDEUry 


ANECDOTES OF TUE BAB AND THE BENCH, I 

Iv a recent immlier.* we extracted from a single scries 
of paiHirs ill tlie Imw llcview some pleasantries which 
were probably found amusing. Scattered throughout 
the whole work, liowcvcr, so far iis it lias gone—buried 
in tlic proi'uudity of its learning, and untangled in the 
mc.shuB of its teelinicalities—there is a fund of anecdote 
well vvurtii extrication; and for the sake ol' the general 
reader, we sliiiU dedicate tliis ^tide to Uie task. Some 
of the ariceJotes are little mwe tliun amusing; some 
iinportaiit; but all, to a greater or less extent, throw 
light upon legal biography. 

'I'he skctcli of Air Scarlett, allerwards Ixird Chief- 
Baron AbiiigiT, is a finished portrait in little. He was, 
it seems, naturally irritable, but habitually good-tem¬ 
pered; his upparent placidity was drawn over a some- 
wliat sensitive interior; niui tlius, iu conjunction with 
liie keen feeling.^ of a man, he possessed the two great 
qualifications of a Nisi Prius leader—* perfect quickness 
of perception and decision, and imperturbable self-pos¬ 
session.’ At Nisi Prius the leoiler is like a general, wliu 
eomes into the field of battle, with a knowledge, it is 
true, of ids iiumericul strength, hut ignorant of the 
thousand eireiuustances by wliicli tiiat may he acted 
upon, and aided by nothing more than a conjecture as 
to tlic tactics of tlie eiieiiiy. The difference between 
the two sides of Westminster Hall is graphically drawn 
in the Beview. 'What was all argument, ail talk in 
Equity, is here all work, ail action. Wliat was all pre¬ 
paration and previouK plan there, here is all the percep¬ 
tion of tlie moment, the decision at a glance, the plan 
of tlic instant, the execution on the spot. The offlee of 
the leader here well deserves its name; he is every- 
tliiiig; liii coadjutors arc useful, but tliey are helps only; 
tliey atli iuqiortant, hut as tools rather tliau fellow- 
workmef; they arc often indisjicnsalile, but they are 
altogctlier subordinate. ... So far is the advocate at 
Nisi PriuSin tlie dark as to his own ease and witnesses. 
But of his adversary’s, he knows little or nothing; he 
may liave to meet a storjsof which he had no kind of ' 
warning whatever; and ^e niay have to protect his 
witnesses against evidence called to discredit tlicui, by 
proving tliat they have told a difiereni story to others 
from that which they have told iu court Documents, 
letters, receipts, acquittances, releases, title-deeds, judg¬ 
ments, fines, recoveries—all may meet him, as well as 
uaexiiected witnesses; and on the spot he may have to 
devise and execute his measures of protection or of de¬ 
fence.’ Till! analog bctw'cen a general and a Nisi Prius 
leader may lie curried further; fur in both, ^ysical qua¬ 
lities are quite secondary to mental ones. The military 
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uoinmonder may be unable to light well, an^ the legal 
one to .speak well; but in both, such ilefecto will be 
atoned fur by the capacity to lead. Mr Scarlett, for 
instance, was far from being a distinguished orator. 
His ddivery was rather free from defects than striking 
in itsdf; and perhaps his greatest advance of this 
kind was a sweet and pleasing toico~‘ Insomocti that 
a lady of good sense and of wit once said, that as some 
people are asked to sing, Mr Scarlett should be asked 
to speak, so agreeable and harmonious were his tones,< 
though of little cump.asg or Taric^. ... The greater 
feats of oratory he hardly erer tried. He hod no deep 
declamation, no impassioned eflUsion. He indulged in 
no stirring appeals either to pity or terror ■, he used no 
tropes or figures; he never soared so l^h ns to lose 
sight of the ground, and so never fcarcff^e fall. But 
he was an admirable spea^cty and fur all cases, except 
sucli as occur once iu the course of several yeiurs, he 
was quite as great a speaker as could he desired.’ 

We .are now prepared to hear that no man was over 
iiKirc rcnowncil than Mr Sugrlctt a? a verdict-getter. 
Botli Ills merits and defects appear to have worked 
towards this point. What he did w iis witliout apparent 
eilurt. His triumphs were so easy and natural, that 
they did not seem to he triumphs at all! * A country 
attorney,’ says the lieview, ‘ perhaps paid him tlie 
highest compliment once wlien lie was * ndervaluing 
his qualifications, and g.aid—“ Ileally tlicru is nothing 
iu a man gelling so, many verdicts wliu always has the 
luck to be on tlie right side of tlie cause.’’ Tliis re¬ 
minds one of Partridge in “ Tom Junes," wlio thongltt 
Garrick was a poor actor, for any one could do all ho 
did—“ he w'as nothing cf an actor at all.” * llis weiglit 
with the court and jury was not unhappily expressed 
by another person,, when asked at what he rated Mr 
Scarlett’s value—“A thirteenth juryman,” was the 
answer.’ 

The following ane<!dote illustrates in a remarkable 
mauiicr wliat has been said about the sensitiveness of 
the man, concc.aled under the surface of the lawyer:— 

‘ A remarkable instance is remembered in Westminster 
Hall of his acting in tlie face of the jury, at the critical 
moment of their beginning to consider their verdict, 
lie had defended a gentleman of rank and fortune 
against a charge of an atrocious description. IJc had 
performed his port with even more than his accustomed 
zeal and skill. As soon as tho judge had summed up, 
he tied up his papers deliberately, and with a face 
smiling and easy, but earefuUy turned towards tho jury, 
he rose imd said, loud enough to be generally heard, 
that he was engaged to dinner, and in so clear a itase 
there was no occasion fbr him to wait wliat must be 
the certain event. He then retired, deliberately bowdiig 
I to the court The prosecuting counsel were astonished 
at the excess of confidence or of ctfrontery; nor was it 
lost upon tile jury, who began their deliberation. But 
one of the juniors having occasion to leave the court, 
found that all this confidence and fearlessness had never 
crossed its threshold—for behind tlie door stood Sir 
James Scarlett trembling with anxiety, his ^'ce the 
colour of his brief, and awaiting the result pf “ the 
clearest ease in the world” in breathless suspci^c.’ 

The following curious anecdote occurs in a notice of 
Mr Twiss’a life of Kldon;—‘W’e have mennbned his 
wife, aiid this ]ead.s us to the subject of his marriage. 
He eloped with Miss Surtees from lier father's home iu 
Newcastle, she descending from her room by a ladder 
tQ'jjOin him. ‘Iriicy were married in Scotland by a 
clergyman of the Established Church, who thereby 
incurred (of which Mr Twiss seems not to be aware) 
'the penalty of ecclesiastical censure, though tlie mor- 
,; riago was valid, as indeed it would have lieen liad no 
i clergyman at all interfered. The young couple retumea 


* ‘Bo Uio l«Mt player'' raid i'artrldfK with a oontemptuiiua 
BnMr. * 'VVby, 3 could net ai* well m he myself. 1 ant auro If 1 had 
seen a ghost, I shotdd havi* looked In the very same manner, and 
done JuA as ho did.'—Tost Jmtn. book xvL c. S. 


to Morpeth the same day, and finding no room in the 
inn, were accommodated by tlie landlord giving them 
up his own for the bridal chamber. The parents of 
both parties in a short time forgave tins great breaidi 
of discipline; but Lord'Bldon often appeared afterwanls 
to have it in his eye; and on diic occasion, having ex¬ 
pressed himself strougly on the impropriety of such an 
act where a ward of court luid been carried off to Gretna 
Green, he said that it was an offence not to be lightly 
thought of; on the contrary, one which called fur a 
well-spent aftdr-life to redeem it. The hegrers merrily 
said, “ My Lord Clianccllor is plainly insinuating a com¬ 
pliment to himself.” It is a somewhat singular thing, 
tliat at tho same tiqie the head of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, the head of the law, and the great officer 
of state, next hut one to the chancellor, should all liave 
made runaway marriiqrcs. When Mr Brougham, in 
answer to Mr Bagon Wood’s reprobation of runaway 
matches in lailly's case at l,ancaster, mentioned that, 
bad might be, the same thing had been done by 
the Arwbisliop of Canterbury, the fxird Chancellor, 
and the Lord Privy Seal, the learned baron said, “1 
don't believe it”—and so put it to the jury, observing, 
however, tliat it was immaterial to the question of 
bigamy which they were'trying. But he beckoned to 
the learned counsel while the jury were deliberating, 
and asked how the fact stood; and upon being told, 
laughed very heartily, never having heard it before 
except as regarded the chancellor.’ 

LordEldon’s habit of doubting, or hesitating, is 
.amusingly illustrated from his own Anecdote Bo'jk, 
in which he is shown utterly to spoil the stories lie 
told viva voce with admirable efifect. They came well 
from his lips; but iu committing them to pajHir, he 
liad time to qualify them, aud,^they are thus only 
‘ the ghosts, or Tatl|cr the mummies of their originals.’ 
It was not always' on jiaper, however, that he qua¬ 
lified. * Having said sometliiiig against a man in a 
public station, he stopped sliort with this, “ 'Though 
far'lie it from me, niy lords, to say anything against 
any man in any ofiic^ for th.'it I know lays me opi'U 
to hear his panegyric.” So. if ho ever was betrayed 
into praise himself, he would hasten to retract it, as it 
were to set himself right. Once giving the reason for 
appointing Lord Kenyon Chief-Justice in preference to 
Mr Justice Buller, he said, “I hesitated long between 
the corniptiuu of Buller and the intcmiicrance of Ken¬ 
yon, and decided against Buller. Not, however, th,at 
there was not a deal of corruption in Kenyon's intem¬ 
perance.” ’ 

The portrait of Mr Baron Garrow is eurious. This 
lawyer was very great in the examination of witnesses, 
a business of immense importance, as well as difficulty, 
reijuiring attributes of a very jieculiar order—at tho 
head of which may he placed discretion. Krom his 
extensive knowledge, he was at home even in the 
vocabulary of crjmc; and sometimes produced by this 
means a startling efifect upon tlio accused, wlio little 
thought tliat tliey saw on the bench one who, fur 
the niinutpness of his knowledge of their craft, might 
have been an ttCcompUcc. ‘ None who were present 
will forget the impression thus made upon an un¬ 
happy coiner, tried before him on the Oxford cir¬ 
cuit. This man conducted his own (is£vpce, and did 
so with much skill and more eflfrontery. The judge 
^med quite absorbed in admiration of the prisoner’s 
ingenuity, and contrived to fill him with the delusion 
tliat ho was so—a delusion firom which there was soon 
to be a fearful waking. “My lord,” he vociferated, 
“<there were only two had half-crowns found upon me. 
If I was making a trade of it, it stands to reason I’d 
liavo had more; ” and he looked up to the bench quite 
confident of its sympathy. - Qarrow’s white eyes glared 
upon the culprit, and in a tone which assur^ him all 
tlifiir secrete were in common, playfully replied, “ Per¬ 
haps, sir, the wallop was exhausted.” The word, and 
the tone of its enunciation, at once unnerved.the pri¬ 
soner ; he felt he had before him a professor of his 
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. craft, whom it was quite useleRR to attempt to mystiiy, 
j and he retigned himself to his fate. "Gentlemen," 
j said Garrow biandljr to the jury, who shared in the 
> janorance of all arouud them, " a taaUop is a term of 
I ircomasonry amongst coiners. It means the hidden 
I heap of counterfeits tcf which they resort for a supply 
i when the exigencies of the profession may require 
, one.” ’ 

! An instance of ignorance, quite equal to Garrow’s, is 
i give* by Mr Warren in his introduction to‘Law Studies.’ 
j ‘ Slime two or three years ago, a couaseI,^anifcstly not 
, haring enjoyed a very superior education, was engaged 
in arguing a case in Hanco, at Westminster, before four 
very .-ihlo judges, one of tliem being a man renmrkalile 
I IWr his logical acuteness and dexterity. “ No, no, tlwt 
j wont do.” said he, suddenly interposing; “put the cun- 

■ verse of the proposition, Mr -•—; try it that way.” 
Tlie judge paused; the counsel, tou, luiused, while a 

! slight expression of uneasiness flitted over his fci^res. 

j lie expected the judge to ‘‘pnt the eoiirerse”pMii..i; 

I but the judge did not. “ I’lit the converse of the pro- 

I position, .Mr-, and see if that will liold,” repeated 

I the judge witti some surprise, and a little pereniptori- 
1 ness in his tone. But it was unpleasantly obvious that 

■ Mr-could not “put the converse” of his proiiosi- 

' torn, nor understand what was meant. Some hetter- 

! hifornied brother barrister whisfiered to him the con- 

I verse of the proposition ; but it was u.seless. Mr- 

f.iltorcil - repeated a word or two, as if mechanically. 
*• Well! ” .s:iid the jililge, kindly snspeeting Uic true 

slate of the ease, “ go on with your argument, Mr- 

Tlie same writer tells ns—‘ A very eloquent and eini- 
■1 nent eoiinscl some lime ago gave his hearers the follow- 
1 ; iiig evidence of his having long ago forgotten liis early 
;• logical studies. “ t^iirienien,” said he, veliemently 
J addressing a jury at Westminster, “my learned friend 
ii nndorhiok to produce a man wlio was present; did he ? 
'j No; on the ronlran/, ho iirodueed a woman.” ’i’he jury 
laughed heartily; so did the judge and the bar; but 
I for dillerent masons.’ y * 

Mr Kuteler w'as an admirable man, and a sound law- 
' yer, whose advancement was hindered by the extwor- 
, ilinary ilefeet of ‘cxeessive and insuperable modesty!’ 
j' lie died from the consequeuees of a railway accident; 
ii a;iil we conclude, for the present, will; un instance of 
iicruic enduranee which has few parallels. ‘The lirst 
' iiioments of tlie calamity served strongly to illustnite 
I till' kind and considerate nature of Mr Buteler. Jlis 
attention had been called to the cries and lamentations 
, of a fellow-passenger in the same carriage, and aceord- 
: ingly lie direiftcd those who came to his assistance to 
I attend first to his compaiiiun, and then mildly observed 
Ii that he feared bis own legs were broken. They were, 

I in tmth, smashed to pieces. Nut a complaint or mur- 
I inur escaped liim. Horrible as must have been the 
shock to the system, his calmness and composure never 
! forsook him. It has been mentioned that he very early 
inquired after his luggage; but it was not added, and 
I indeed could not be known, that he was really inquiring 
j after his papers, some of which were of the utmost ini- 
{ portanee to iiis family. Matters comparatively trivial, 

I and wliich would scarcely hare deserved notice if 
j nothing had happened, were not forgotten. Upon his 
I removal to IjjsHOwn house, medical advice was speedily 
j in attendance. The professional men of eminence and 
I experience, to whom for that rcqson sucli scenes must 
1 have been long familiar, witnessed the patience and 
forUtude of Mr Boteler with perfect astonishment. It 
waa soon intimated to him that amputation afforded 
the only chance; and he adopted thcadternative with¬ 
out hesitation, and almost witbont emotion. Ho had 
long been attentive to surgical cases, and interested in 
them, and as the process was going on, lie continued to 
make minute inquiries, step by step, as to the course 
purlued, apparently as if to procure information—mdst 
certainly as if he himself had not been the subject 
After the operation he gradually sunk, and the third 
day brought his auiferings ‘o an end.' 


IG!) 


The world generally has very imperfect notions as 
to the labours of judges and barristers in England—we 
mean barristers in go^ practice. The quantity of work 
which sumo counsel get through is immense. To bo, 
sure it is mostly working by the head; but this is' 
more destrigstire to health than oven labour with the 
hands. When we hear of counsel being promoted to 
the bench, or made lord chancellors, we perhaps think 
they cannot hare earned such a reward by anytliing 
‘they have done. I^ many cases, doubtless, ministerial 
favour is too often the cause of preference; neverthe¬ 
less, the greater nuiiiber of barristers so favoured have 
been exceedingly hard-working men. What toils, for 
example, did Brougham, Campbell, Spankie, Wililc go 
through t Tly following was tiic sort of life which one 
of these men—we shall not say which—led for several 
years. Bose at half-past Ihuvin the morning; carriage 
at the door a^ a quarter to five; arrived at his cham¬ 
bers ill Jiincoln’s Inn Fields at five exactly. A fire 
being previously lighted by an attendant, sat down 
immediately with cleric to business, and continued 
working till nine. At nine, attendant brings in two 
cups of coffee and rolls, on wliicli master and man 
breakfast, witiiout scarcely moving from their seats. 
Work goes on till a quarter to ten. Carriage at the 
door. The barrister now drives off to the courts. Has 
to attend to (lerhaps thirty cases. At tlie courts, plead¬ 
ing, and running about from poiqt to point, till four. 
Carriage waiting, and back to chambers. Business and 
orders given to clerk. Dine on a chop. Carriage at 
the dour at a quarter to six. Drive to the House of 
Commons. Make a speech, and remain in the House 
till midnight. Carriage at door, and drive liurac.* In 
bed at one. Up again at half-iiast four. And so on, 
five or six iiiglits every wectt, during tcrro.s and the 
sitting of the House. Such hard work is enough to 
kill a linrsc, and how many men sink under it! At 
tlie Iieginniiig of the season, men of the class wc men¬ 
tion look healthy and robust; but towards the conclu¬ 
sion, they are seen to be pale, lank, and feeble. They 
m.ay be making a fortune, nr putting tliumsclvcs on the 
high road to the atturney-gencralship, or chancellor¬ 
ship, hilt at what a cost of mental and bodily labour I 
Pno|ilc who envy the positinii of legal dignitaries, do 
not reflect on, perhaps do not know of, these things. 
We liBve heard it said, as a general principle, that no 
man need expect to attain ctninciice in thu law who 
cannot exist on three hours’ sleep, rise at four in the 
morning, and kindle his own fire! All the great men 
of the profession liave gone through a due course of 
these privations. 


THE COUNT VAN IlOBN. 

A SKF.TTtl OF DYCON£ TIMKS. 

Undeh the regency of the Duke of Orleans, during the 
minority of Louis XV., France was in a state of mone¬ 
tary cuuv'ilsion, only faintly imaged in this country by 
the laU bubble mania, and thu panic which succeeded 
it. Ill England, tlio mischief—supposing the amounts 
at issue to have been the same—was more widely dis¬ 
tributed,%nd therefore less striking in its results. Here, 
the commercial rclatiouship and intelligence between 
tlic capital and the pruvidees resemble in some sort an 
instinct animating the whole community. Touch even 
the most distant extremity, and thesvibration is in¬ 
stantaneously communicated to the centre; touuh the 
centre, and the tlirill rims throughout the entire coun¬ 
try. Blit in France, in the early part of the last cen- I 
tury, this mercantile scniibility had littlo or no existence. ; 
l^ris was the seat of the mighty bubble; and the people, | 
instead of ruining themselves quietly at home by means ! 
of the post, rushed in frantic crowds to the capital. I 
Tliitbcr also repaired adventurers and speculators from | 
all other parts of Europe; the whole world was parched | 
with the sacred thirst of gold $ and Faria seemedto the | 
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iuiaginationi of men an inexhaustible fountain, whece 
nil mlgliit dflnk and be eutisfled. It was the era, in 
abort, of tile celebrated Missiasipiii aclieme, bywhiuh 
the county waa brought to the brink of ruin through 
the magnificent error* of a man of genius. 

It ll now pretty generally supposed, that although 
the cupidity of the regent may at first have been 
awakened by Ijuw, the Scottish adventurer was even¬ 
tually forceionwnrd in his extraordinary career by the 
regent. The latter, with a fine person, winning man¬ 
ners, quick talents, and the most daring courage, was 
yet utterly depraved. He did not even believe in virtue, 
lie turned everything respectable or serious into a jest; 
and he did not enjoy leas the society of his dissolute 
comrades for tielieving that every one dC them would 
betray liJm for a consideration. lie was. In fact, the 
Mepliistopliilcs of the drama tiicn played in 

France; and despising rather timn hatiag his fellow- 
actors, he turned tltcir weakness to his advantage, and 
laughed and joked at their wiekednessi 

At this time the demon of pride coufronteil the demon 
of avarice. Birth jostled with wealth, and it was,hard 
to say which should gain the mastery. Peers and 
lackeys, princesses and soubrettes, met in the bureau; 
a duchess kissed the hand of the mighty speculator in 
public; and the high nobility of Pnince-^not witliout 
some fits of alarm mingling with their infatuation — 
saw their order tottering to its fall. Uluney lightly 
gained, was lightly s])cnt. Palaces rose on all sides 
with the rapidity of enchantment; wliolc fortunes were 
lavished on furniture and equipages, dress and jewels; 
and entertainments were habitufdly given, which seemed 
to have had their prototypes in the fairy tales. In the 
meantime strangers from all parts of the world crowded 
into the fortunate city, increasing its popubtion, wc arc 
told, by the nuinlier of half a million; overllowing its 
dwellings from tlie collar to the garret, .and sending uj) 
the price of provisions to an enormous amount. 

Among thesu visitors there was a young man whose 
adventures were romemhered owing to ids connexi.in 
both with the nobility and the bubble, both with the n;- 
gent and his comrades, lung after Law ImJ disappeared, 
and Paris was ruined. Tills was the Count Antoine 
•Toseph Van Horn, a scion of one of the iiroudest hunscs 
in Europe, related or connected with most of the great 
families of Prance, and even with the regent himself. 
The count was a very striking iKirson in his appear¬ 
ance. He was only twenty-two years of age, but tall 
and finely-formed; his face w as as pale and as Wau- 
tifuUy chiselled as that of an antique statue; and a 
pair of singularly wild and brilliant eyes slied over the 
whole what might have seemed prcterii.atnral light. 
His brother was the reigning Prince of Horn and 
Overique. 

But the young count was not received in Paris with the 
distinction which might have l>cen expected from his 
high birth and fine person. Tins mere youth was al¬ 
ready old in adventures, and ahligiit liail fallen upon his 
reputation. While a captain in tlie Austriiiu service he 
had been guilty of some offence, it is not slutfc<l of what 
kind; but in im probability it was of tlic natuf,: wliich 
he was afterwards so unfortunate as to offcf to the 
regent of Pran(». At anyrate lie fell undcf tlio dis¬ 
pleasure of the commander-in-chief. Prince Louis of 
and bis brother, perhaps merely to keep him 
,Q^ffithe way fur a time, cxqrted his sovereign autho- 
and sent bipi as a prisoner to the old costic of Van 
WMt in tlm hereditary dominions of the family. It is 
Ldieved that the seutenceof the prince invdved nothing 
' mme than a sufficient degree of solitude and restraint 
to bring the headstrong youth to rtflectiou; but un¬ 
fortunately the governor, Van Wert, was a man of Si 
morose and savage temper, who added, of his own 
pleasure, incarceration in a dungeon, and a series of 
such iudignitios, os literally goaded the lad into frenzy. 
At tile end of six months’ captivity, he effected his 
o*c8p»by knocking down two iff his jailors; and find¬ 
ing his wajj to the fiuuily seat of Boussigny, he pre¬ 


sented himself before his brother n raving lunatic. It 
is a curious trait of tlie time that Van Wert, when 
degraded from the command he hud so foully abused, 
made an effort to rouse the peasantry in his favour, an^ 
mabitain himself in the casUe^ by force; and that he 
was only restrained by being put under the ban of the 
empire, when, being seized as a state prisoner, he was 
locked up in a fortress for life. 

The count, in the meantime, was carefully tended, 
and by degreeq,recovered his reason. Still, a greaf and 
permanent change had taken place in Iks character. 
He WHS subject to uncontrollable hursts of passiuu,” and 
required a certain degree of management to be kept at 
all within conventional rule. While his mental malady 
was gradually yielding to mild treatment, if it may not 
he said to liave entirely disapiiearcd, a circumstance 
occurred which distuAied Iho tranquil routine of his 
life. This was thif bequest of a valuable pnqierty by his 
relation the Princess d’Epiuay; and the young count 
haviu;{*'aow legitimate business to call him to Paris, 
determined upon tlie journey. His brother, however, 
either fearing that he was not yet sufficiently recovered, 
or from some other cause not mentioned, was averse to 
tlie seherne; .and the conseqneuec was. tliat the youth, 
unable to bear contradiction, or listen j>:iticiitly to re¬ 
monstrance, if any was attempted, set out in secret and 
alone, and fiung himself into the vortex of the capital 
without even a letter of introduction. 

Here his appearance upon the scene excited both 
ciiriusitjf and distrust. Itmiiours of his early follies, 
and their extravagant and extraordinary punislmiciit, 
Iiad preceded Idni; and here was tlie seiuii of a line of 
jirinucs, liandsome, nohle-looking, and elegant in man¬ 
ners, wholly luiueknowledged by his family, juid eoiii- 
XHdled to introduce himself evdu to those who fell 
honoured by beiny connected with his blood. In 
tlyse cireumstaiKxis, his great relatives received him 
with distinction mingled with reserve. They gave him 
gay supiiers; they took him to the theatres: tliey ini¬ 
tiated him in the thoi/«and extravagances of Paris, at a 
time when a eharaeter of frenzy overspread the rcvel.< 
of the intoxicated city; but their domestic circles were 
closed against him—their wives were forbidden liis 
aequaiutance—and their daughters were warned against 
those radiant eyes, the ardent gaze of which the ladies, 
as wu ore told by a contenqiorary, declared it to bo 
almost Impossible to support. 

i It is not to he suxiposed tliat sucli restrictions had 
much effect nx>on this headstrong and determined youth. 
Peoiilc niiglit avoid introducing him to,their families, 
but it was impossible to bide him from their view ; luni 
the mystery tlius thrown over him added, no doubt, in 
the female imagination, to' thu fascination of tiic tall 
figure, statue-like face, and wild and melauclioly eyes, 
whicli were now seen everywhere in the haunts of 
fashion. The count sought in secret the society from 
whicli he was debarred- in public, and thus drew uixm 
himself the enmity of some of his most distinguished 
relatives; and to such a height did this feeling proceed, 
that a plan is said to have been formed for his being 
kidnapxied and sent off to one of the Iti Dorados of Laa'. 
This was no rare occurrence at the time. The gigantic 
bubble threatened every day to bursty and it was a 
common practice to sweep the streets tbrimghoiit Prance 
of their vagrant population, and send tliem off to some 
of tliose colonies whieii were supiaised to be unexplored 
mines of wealth. This furced emigration, it is needless 
to add, included frequently the victims of secret ven- 
gpance ; and many a gay gallant, on awakening from a 
dream of cither aUegoriual or literal intoxication, found 
himself dauehig uxxm the billows of the Atlantic. 

Count Antoine was under the greater risk, from tlic 
circumstance of his being in the hsdiit, like other wild 
young men of the time, of traversing the streets at 
night in disguise; and on one occasion he actually feU 
into tlic hands of a party of crimxis, who were ap^i- 
rently lying in wait for him. Having escaped with 
some difficulty, ho mentioned the affair to his rolatioa 
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tlie Marquis «le Crequl, and the marquis laid a formal 
: complaint before the minister. This well-meaning 
! friend, however, received no satisfaction. It was hinted 
j dn hi™ Biat he would do well not to interfere, but let 
I things take their coarse. ‘ the count quit Paris 
I immediately,’ said some mystic adviser; ‘ if he lingers, 
I ho is lost!’ It is snpposed that the revengefiil feelings 
I of any mere private person are not sufficient to ac- 
I count for such warnings in the case of a person so dis- 
I ting%i8hed in rank as the brothtjr of tjie PrincM Van 
' I Horn i and an anecdote is related which would seem to 
,1 show that he had drawn down upon himself the enmity 
i of the regent himself. 

A man of the world like the regent should not have 

I given himself the trouble to lay schemes for the destrue- 
tiiiii of his enemy ; ho might have been assured tb.at a 

I I desperado like the count woulll not be long in I’aris 
before plunging headlong into difSeulties that would 

' lay him at liis mercy. Some instinctive fear^h^lced, 
appears at tliis time to have sprc.'ul among ttlP^utli's 
friends: tlte niysteriotis warnings wore repeated from 
,, one to .'inotlker; all but the Dad eonip.minns of his 
follies wishod him safely out of the whirl of the capital; 
and at length tlie Prince Van Horn taking the alarm, 

I Jfsp.atehed a gentleman of hi.“: household to I’aris, to 
])ay ills losses at jilay and other delits, and endeavour 
io per»u.ade him to return to Plunders. In the event 
(■f his rern.sal, the gentleman was instroeted to apply 
(oi- an order from the regent to compel him to quit the 
eapital. • 

iVJ)en the messenger readied Paris, he found the city 
in a state of strange e.veitemcnt on account of ii murder 
whieti Iiad been eommitfed tlie day before. The oe- 
cnrr( nee w'onld at that time have given the Preneh 
capital what it is toad of—a ‘sensationif for 
nothing else than that it vas eoiuitcted witli the great 
laitjiile; liut in .'uldilion to tin.:, the victim waj a 
wealtiij- .Jew, hnd the perpetr.itors persons of riinl;. 
Till' .Tew, it seems, who was a stockbroker, dealliij*ex- 
leiisively ill the shiire.s tliat wen* to make tlie fortune 
i of all the world, had met three of his elients in a tavern 
h}'^ appointment, with one hundi'ed Ihousaud eron ns in 
his pocket. Cries n ’'re heard from (he room in which 
ilifir Imsiness was transaeted, and the waiter, apprelieii- 
" .sive that some t-riiiie Inul been eomuiitted, locked the 
door. One ef the three elients, who was on the stairs, 
immediately lied, and gaining his hotel, collected all his 
portahla effiiets and left the country. A second li aped 
I from the window of the room, and ran for some distance 
along the stjjpets, till lie was seized by the pursuers j 
j while the third had stumbled w'heii he readied the 
ground, and was immediately taken. This last was the 
i young Count Antoine Van Horn. 

I Various versions of the story were of course circu- 
I latod in Paris. . The count asserted that, so far from 
j idding in the murder, he had nttenyitud to save tlio 
victim’s life, and only left the room tlftongh iiistinetive 
j fear and horror, when he found himself alone with the 
: dead iiody. Hut, on the other hand, l)e Milk*, tlie other 
! prisoner, confessed to a plot to rob and murder the Jew, 
implicating the count in the crime j while it was oli- 
vions, from the flight of the third person, that he at 
least was cognisiint of some evil intention on tlie part of 
one or hoUrW his conqiiuiions. All three were wild 
young men—sine of them only twenty years of age— 
living at the same hotel, and pasidng their time together 
in gambling and_ other profligacy. It may be noted 
that Oonnt Antoine, while he indignantly and energeti¬ 
cally denied the murder, was wholly silent a.s to the 
charge of intended robbery. He voifelisnfed no reidy 
to such an accusation ( treating witli cold disdain the 
idea tliat he, one of the nnhlest-boru men in Europe, 
could be g^lty of so xiitiful a ciimo. 

A meeting of the ivilatives and connexions of the 
House of Van Horn tooh place at the hotel of tlie Mar¬ 
quis de Crequi j and in‘older to enable them to avert the 
threatened disgrace, an investigation was entered into 
resembling what is called Scottish law a precognition. 


They could learn nothing, however, beyond whatr has 
already been told; and the cunclusion they came to was, 
that, whether guilty o' innocent, the count stood in so 
critical a position, as to require the whole influence of 
his family. They applied, accordingly, to the regent; 
adverting to the mentd nnjady under which the young 
man had lalioured so recently; suggesting that if a 
squabble had taken place in which blows were struck, 
the affair was in all probability unpreaneditated, and at ■ 
anyrate tlic guilty Jiand uncertain; and intreatSng him 
to interpose his power to prevent the exposure of a 
piihlie trial. The duke was inexorable. Justice must 
take its course. 

The relatives of the accused now adopted a plan wliicli 
throws a cur/us light upon the feelings and manners of 
the time. On the day of trial, they assembled at the 
I’alace of Justice in a bodj' fifty-seven, Ixith male and 
female, and Uiicd the long corridor which led to the 
eourt-rooii.'. As tlie .judges pas.sed through this proud 
army, they werc«snlutcd in a mournful and supplicatory 
manner by the highest and noblest of Europe, and 
p.as.sod into the hall of trial with their minds strongly 
inqiressed, even if their hearts were not melted, by tile 
imposing scene. But all was of no avniL The two 
prisoners were found guilty, and condemned to be 
broken alivr^on the wheel. 

Imiiu'diately on this result taking place, the high 
nobil.ty eoimeeted with the House of Van Horn went 
into mourning. Another meeting was held, and a peti¬ 
tion got up lor a commutation of the ]iunishment to per¬ 
petual iniprisonmeiit, Tlie grounds could no longer bo 
the probability of the innocence of the condemn^, for 
this would have been disresjiectfol to the judges ; but 
his terrible sulleriiigs in tlit^ungeon of Van Wert, the 
insanity wliieli su)iervened,*nd the morbid irritability 
under wliieli he still lalioured, \i ere brought forward as 
palli:*,live3 of an acknowledged crime. Tlie petition 
was sigiieu by eardiiiali'. arebbishops, dukes, nmrqiiiscs, 
and ladies (>f the highest nuik, to the mnnber of fifty; 
and numerous other names were refused a place—as 
not heiiig noble ciiongh for such association 1 To sign 
this aristoeriiri.' iiaper was an honour for the noblest, 
lor it ostabli .lied their claims to a share in tlie best 
Uoud of the kingdom. The hlarquis dc Crequi was 
afraid to incur the responsibility of determining on 
$ mic of the claims, and he called in to his assistancu 
the Trinee de i.igne; hut, notwithstanding, the heart¬ 
burnings and Jealousies to which the aflair gave rise 
threw the great world of Paris into a general uproar, 
and flflj' years afterwards comiiliiints were still made 
by some parties of the- injustice with which tlicir ari- 
ee.stors Imd been treated! 

'I’lio petition was presented liy a deputation, consist¬ 
ing of the C.*u*dinal de Itohiiii, the Duki* do Havre, the 
Prince dc Tngne, an.l tlie Marquis de Crequi, the rest 
of the body muainiiig in the hall of council in the 
I’iilais Itoyal, the residence of ilie regent. After a long 
period o^" suspense, passed in the most gloomy fore¬ 
bodings, the latter lieheld with dismay two of their dele¬ 
gates returning into the hall in moody silenee. They 
at letigVi related that the regent continued inexorable. 

‘ Wo reminded him,’ said tliey, ‘ that so inthmbus a 
punislnirent would not reach only tbe^ndenined, but i 
also those jirineely and illustrious families in whose * 
armoriid bearings were (juarterings of the dishonoured , 
name : to wdiieh be repluid that the dUbuuour cOiisMtcd , 
ill Ibc crime, not in the punishment^ And when we ^ 
urged, as a last argument, that in the thirty-two quar- 
tcriugs of his own mother there was an esoutcheon of , 
Van Horn, he lint said, with his sardonic smile, “Very 
well, gentlemen, I will share the dis^co with you 1 ' , 
The noble jietitioncrs, however, remained till midnight, 
awaiting the return of the other two delegates; ami at 
length, on the cabinet conference being at an end, the 
r.'gent himself came forth, and disniissed his visitors 
with his usual politeness. One of the old ladies he , 
kissed on the cheek, calling her liis good annt,«nd to | 
another, a younger one, be told, in Mi^ihistophiles | 
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fashma, that hh was charmed to see her at liJO Palais 
Royal. All the ladies lie conducted in {icrsoiv to the 
door of the second saloon. 

The petition, however, liad been successful to a cer¬ 
tain point: the count was to be beheaded, not broken 
on the wheel. This the regent solemnly promised. But 
it was not ciiougli for the pride of some of the family, 
tw'o members of whom visited the condemned secretly, 
offering him a vial of poison, ns a means of escaping the 
disgrace of a public execution. Coiwt Antoine refused 
the favour; and liis relations left him, exclaiming in¬ 
dignantly, ‘ Miserable man, you arc only fit to perish 
by the hand of tlio executioner 1 ’ 

The influence of tlie family was now tried upon 'the 
executioner, wlio was liesought, in cuttingkoff tl'C head, 
to expose no part of the body to the gnzenf tlie rabble 
but tlie neck. Tlie exeettiuner promised tliis; but, 
with the pride of a headsman of the old regime, declined 
two sums of a hundred louis cacli, which were offered 
liim as a bribe. Tlie regent’s orders, however, had not 
yet come, and the sentence stofHl in its original form; 
but the relations—who were still probably in some dis¬ 
may at this strange display of inexorable feeling—were 
reassured by a letter from a familiar friend of tlie duke, 
repeating liis promise that the punistiment sliould be 
decapitation. The day, however, at' length came, and 
the proud family of tiic criminal, buried iii*-,lieir aristo- 
cr.atiu homes, slirinking and quivering at the idea of the 
disgrace tliey were at tlie moment sufferiiig by tlie 
public execution of tlieir kinsman, learned that tlie 
regent liiid deceimd ihcni —tliiit tlie. young, liuiidsuine, 
and iiigh-burn Count Van Hunt liad tliat morning 
been tortured, and tlicn exposed and broken alive on 
the wheel I 

The indignation of the relatives may be conceived. 
They went in a body to tlie jiliuic of execution, with 
carriHges drawn by six liorses, and surrounded by 
laeke> s in iniignifiecnt livery; ami tlien, witli tlicir 
own iiiinds, de.tiieliiiig the mutilated remains from tlie 
wlieel, carried tiicm away in slate. 'I’lie regent was 
lield in hate and liorror by the nobility for tlie rest of 
bis life, altlioiigli no ma*ii schenie of vengeance was ever 
adopted i and tlie Prince Van Horn, in a letter reject¬ 
ing indignantly tlie confiscated effects of tiie count, 
that were adjudged to him, added tlicse words : ‘ I liopc 
tliat God and tlie king may render to you as strict jus¬ 
tice as you liave rendered to my unfortmiate brother!’ 


REMARKABLE ELECTRIC AGEKCTES. 

In a former number of tlio .Journal, we drew attention 
to the investigations by Professor iMatteucci, of Pi&a, on 
the aliove highly interesting subject. This gentleman, 
at tile late meeting of the British Association at Soutli- 
anipton, dmimunicatcd the results of his ttdditiuual 
oiiservations and experience, of which wc propose to 
give a brief outline. 'Tlie princijinl points established 
by renewed inquiry appear to be tlie non-cxislenoe of 
electric currents in tlie nerves, tlieir complete identi¬ 
fication with tile muscular system, and tlieir develop¬ 
ment ns an csscntiaLconscqaence of the cliemicaLirocess 
of nutrition. r 

‘ Tlie ciieniical action,’ says Professor M‘.tteucci, 
‘ whitih goes on in the nutrition of tlie muscle, principally 
that which takes place in the cqntaet of the arterial lilood 
with the muscular fibre, is in oil probaliility tlie source 
of tills electricity in tlie musulbs. ... It appears more 
aafinactury io sity that the development of electrieity 
takes place in tlie muscle daring life, from tlie chemical 
action lietween the arterial blood and the inuscnlar fibre; 
Unit tin: two electric states evoked in the muscle ncu- 
tridise eacli other, at the same points from wliich they; 
are evolved, in the natural condiUons of the muscle; 
and that, in tlie muscular pile imagined by myself, a 
portion of tliis electricity is put in circulation just as it 
would he in a pile composed of acid and alkali, sepa¬ 
rated ffom each other by a simply conducting body.’ 

All voluntary muscle is covered by a tunic, or mera- 


___t__ 

branaceous slieath of great delicacy, known to physio¬ 
logists as the saTcotemma. This, it has liecn supposed, 
affords a meciianical'protection to, and isolates the con¬ 
tractile tissue within it, wliile its extreme smootliness 
facilitates motion and the rapid transmission of moving 
influences. It is important to remember that the sar- 
colcmma terminates abruptly where tlie muscular fibres 
connect themselves with the fibrous substance of the 
tendons, as Mattcucci refers to tliis arrangement in 
I support of ills hypothesis. Instituting comparisons be¬ 
tween the musdhiiir current and tlie proper or nervous 
current, he inclines to consider them referriblc fo a 
common origin, and subject to the same laws. Iiooking 
at tlie tendinous fibre,, distinct in its structure and con- 
dnctibility to tlie muscular, lie regards the proper cur¬ 
rent from the former to the surface of the latter us ‘ at 
once the simplest and ainst geiiend cause of the mus¬ 
cular current. Wtu must never forget tlic analogy 
between the muscular electro-motor elcnieiit and the 
Yoltil^.,'4p clement: tlie zinc is represented by the discs 
of tlie muBcnlar fibre, the acid liquid by tlie blood, the 
platinum by tlie sarcolcmma.’' i 

Tlie contraction of tlie niuselos has also engaged the ! 
attention of Signor Matteucci. It is already known tliat | 
wlieii muscular fibre is examined witli a imweri'ul mi- | 
croscojic, it is found to consist of iiiiiumeriible olilong 
cells, whicli cells, ns the muscle cniitraets, diniinisli in 
length, and increase in width. Sir Jolin Ilersehel sug¬ 
gested to till! assembled pliysiologists tiiut inuseulai: fibre 
consists sf siilicruids, wliieli, wlien at rest, lie with tlieir 
larger dimensions lengthwise; but on the excitation of 
electrieity by tlie will or otlierwise, tlieir poles la-eoming 
reversed, tlie siilieroids swell out in tlie ojipositc direc¬ 
tion, tlicrcby .sborteiiing and widening the muscle. Ac¬ 
cording to i)r iMartiii Burry, musciffar fibre i.s composed i 
of an infinite scries^pf spirals, a form admitting of tlic ; 
most rapid elongation and contr.action. Wliielicver it 
may be, the Italian professor remarks tliat as yet he has j 
no proofs of4he contraction arising from tlie evolution of 
elcArieity. ‘ We knoj; uotliiiig,’ he continues, * of tins ! 
plieiionieiia, except that it occurs on aetiiig at a great j 
distance froni tlic muscle upon tlie nerve tliut ramifies i 
within it; . . . tliat its propagation acts witli a velocity 
wliicli we cannot judge to be less than Hint of liglit otid 
heat* and electrieity in tlieir diflerent media.’ Aiiiong 
the piicnomcna of this muscular action, or induclioii, 
may be included ‘ a great nnmlier of those movements 
wliicli occur in us and in animals independently of the 
will, but yet following otliers occasioned by the will,' 
Tlie clearing up of these points remains to anini<ate the 
geniu.s, and reward the perseverance, of pHysiologists. 

Identical with this subject, and strikingly confirma¬ 
tory of Mignor Muttcucci's eonclnsioiis, is a remarkable 
ami interesting paper read at the same meeting by Dr 
Bullar, on the ‘Identity of certain Vital and Electro- 
Magnetie Laws.’ Aeco^ingto this gentleman, a power 
exists in animated beings, influencing the formation of 
vessels, the action of tlie blood and its circulation, inde¬ 
pendent of the power of the heart. He adduces in sup- 
jiort of his theory the progressive developments, long 
familiar to naturalists, that take place in the yolks iff 
eggs during tlie process of incubation. On examining 
the contents of a sound egg, a small white disc, the cicn- 
tricula, or germ spot, may be seen in tl^volk. This 
has been shown to consist of an aggregation of nu¬ 
cleated cells, concealing within them tiie parent cell, or 
central point of the action called into play by the 
warmth of the parent bird. Tlie disc gradually en¬ 
larges its dimensions, -and by tiie same process that 
cdtitributCB to the. increase of all aninj^ fibre, by farm¬ 
ing cell after cell; retaining, however, its primitive form. 
Tlic growth goes on, and at the end of the eighth hour, 
wliitish circular furrows are visible, commonly termed 
Mm-. Tile deposition of cells, for which the yolk flir- 
nisTics the material, becomes continuous; tiieyirange 


* l.islit and electricity travel at the rate of 192,000 miles in a 
second of lime. 
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theinielves on the substance of the disc in concentric 
layers, showinfr, even at this early sta^ of their devo- 
lopmont, the existence of a law ol"motion operatinff in 
j circular direction. This motion. Dr Blillar considers 
M bd identical with that created by electro-maKnctism. 

The next process-i# that by which these cells are 
formed into blood, and vessels for its transmission. 
Faint streaks appear radiating directly from the first 
centre, uniting at a sharp curve, which afterwards be- 
conws the heart of the animal, and forming eventually 
a complete fircle by the junction of tlfti capillaries at 
the^ircuniference. In these radii we have evidence of 
another force, whose direction is at right angles to that 
by which the deposition of celht in concentric circles 
had been accomplished. The radiating vessels also 
appropriate new matter from the. yolk, and present in 
their development a variety rf forms, a network of 
cilindrical and circular channels, fellowish in colour, 
and all tending to the central germ. An undulatory 
motion, which has been for some time visi1^.»»t the 
iiilistance immediately surrounding the disc, now 
chiinji^-s its character, pulsates, and drives the blood 
in scarcely perceptible red r.treaks through the larger 
vessels. Around these vessels, which at llrst jvn! trans¬ 
parent, there is a continued deposition of cells, in such 
a manner, as to lead to the inference that llic motion 
ol the blood in one direction produces another motion 
at right angles to its course, at the same time forming 
ttic tidies through which it flows. 

Whatever may be thouglitof these thporetianl views, 
they arc in exact conformity with llie laws of clcetro- 
magiiclic action. It lias been established by J’rnfcssor 
Faraday, that ‘ when n current is first formed, it lends 
to produce a current in tlie contrary direction in all 
the matter around il^ and if tiiat matter have eondiict- 
iiig properties, and 1 k' fitly cinmnuitaneed, siicli a cur- 
reid is produced.’ lii tlio ease of The egg of the bird, 
or Ihc nrum of the mammal, there is no failing of essen¬ 
tial eircumstances; the material of growth and warmth 
arc ahniidantly supplied. If ilten fHiiigs be jilaceTl in 
conflict witli an eleetric wire, they immediately range 
themselves rcniid it in concentric rings. If jilaccd on 
a shed of pasteboard over a magnet, they assume the 
form of regular eiirves, diverging from each pole, and 
mcefing in the centre. Again, if a Pat spiral coil of 
wire magnetised he laid on iron filings, they take a 
position in lines through its a.vis, and bending over nt 
the extremities, fonn a continuous circumfertnicc, as 
instanced in the radii from the disc of the egg to the 
circle of capillaries. It sliould not be forgotten that 
tliere is a marked diflcrcnce ladwcen the galvanic and 
magnetic curruiits: while the former passes directly 
along a wire, tlie latter revolves round it—one is direct, 
the other rotary. 

The spiral coil of galvanic power may thus be taken 
to represent tiic iliso containing (lie embryo, wliile the 
arrangement of the radii and eapillaaies represents the 
disposition of the iron filings in obedience to Bie mag¬ 
netic force. Hence Dr Bullar concludes, that, wlietlicr 
pliysiological or chemical, the forces are in lioth cases 
the auiiie: the galvanic force circulating in the disc 
once admitted, tlie maguetic force operating in the 
dircetion of the nulii of vessels is necessarily involved. 
And altho>-,sir the actual movements are invisible in 
the living substance, there is little difilcnlty in beliciring 
tliem to be -sueh as descriiied, ^hen we see their pro¬ 
gressive development in obedience to this law. 

The truth of the_ hypothesis is further strengthened 
by Seeheck's experiments: he showed that the circula¬ 
tion through a cpil of a current of hiiat, instead of gbl- 
vaiiism, was equally productive of radiating magnetic 
currents. In this case the analogy is still more strik¬ 
ing : hoot is the motive power in both operations; both 
jiosscBB dispositions for the distribution of the forces, and 
are always at right angles with tlie other. A stili irtore 
striking analogy is found in tlie results attendant on 
the use of a hollow spiral or helix. The'galvanic force 
passing along tho wire creates a current within the 


coil; if Qlaced.under water, a needle floated on cork 
would be carried through it; and when brought into 
contact with iron filings, they arrange themselves in a 
circle, one segment of wliich piuses through the helix. 

The analogy between tlie vital and chemical actions 
is thus inadu out: the formation of blood, with its cir¬ 
culation aiid development of tubular channels, are 
coincident, indicating a direct and a circular motion, 
the latter, with the materials at its disposal, construct¬ 
ing tho tube. The veins in the body, as is well,known, 
form a complete efleuit, departing from tho heart, and 
reuniting in the capillaries at the extremities—in which 
arrangement we find a compliance with one of the es¬ 
sential conditions. 'Die cells, constituting the form in 
which power'is first developed, become red globules by 
the influence^of o.xygen, and show, by flowing in one 
direction, that they are aqtor^ on by the vital force; and 
at the same time the arrangemunt of other small trans¬ 
parent cells round the moving current suflieiently proves 
the existence of a direct as well as of a circular move¬ 
ment. * , 

It is a well-established fact, both in vegetable and 
animal physiology, tliat tlie first indication of organi¬ 
sation is a cell, possessing a central energy, with the 
jaiwcr of appropriating and arranging other cells, which 
in turn iK'come now centres of power, and extend the 
assimihitin^rocess. Coral, and many other geological 
formntioiis, consist of cells: the integrity of the epider¬ 
mis is maintained by acoiitiiiual growth of cells. ‘ Dis¬ 
coid eorpusclus,’ says Martin Barry, ‘ circulate in plants; 
and spirals appear to he us universal as fibrous struc¬ 
ture.’ In plants, as in animals, these corpusules become 
coils, and uvuntnally spirals. Ills examination of hlootl- 
vesscls showed tlicin to be formed with an inner struc¬ 
ture of longitudinal fliameiiiit, surrounded externally hy 
other spiral fil.amculs. * Not only,’ he continues, ‘ does 
every tissue seem to arise out of discs having all the 
same appearance, hut the primary arrangement and 
early metamorphoses of these discs scorn to be the same. 
B’e recognise the same combination of spiral threads in 
tiic mould of cheese as in the brain of man. How 
wonderful the fact, that out of materials so similar, 
structures should be found endowed with properties so 
different!’ 

Tile same law seems thus to pcrv.ade all the vital 
operations of nature: the explanation, liua'cvcr, to be 
chiefly looked for, is of the mysteries of the aiiinml 
economy, lluw iiiuch takes place in the system that 
cannot he .accounted for by tlic mere action of the heart! 
What a field for investigation—investigation accord¬ 
ing to the rigorous principles of philosophy—remains 
to l>e cultivated by the diligent student. As an im¬ 
portant step in advamai, we hail the discoverius of the 
learned Matteiicci; they cannot hat stimulate British 
physiologists. % 

JlKCOLl.KCTIONS OF l.ONDON LODGINGS. 
No one ’vlio has not tried it, can have any idea of tho 
difllcu'ty of procm-ing lodgings in London of a respect¬ 
able ai^ comfortable kind; and if to these qualities wc 
add tilt of moderate charges, the difflculty is tenfold 
increa^. Lodgings are plentiful, though much more 
so in some districts than others; but those who keep 
them may be said to lie* all pretty much of one genus 
—people in struggling oircumstances, who try to make 
both ends meet by letting their apartigents to strangers. 
Some may be said to make a business of it; but, on 
the whole, few let lodgings who can command a better 
means of livelihood. 

• It iiBS not been without pain that I have remarked a 
tendency in popular literature to throw ridicule on the 
letters of lodgings. In some instances, no doubt, tl)cy 
txpote themselves to reproof and sarcasm by their at¬ 
tempts to overreach or deceive customers. But reflect 
for a moment on the manner in which they Vre too 
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often treated. They can never guard .'dlogetlier against 
imposition. Persons of the fairest appearance, and with 
-what seem good references, frequently turn out to 
be Of tnfemoUB character. Among those even who are 
in all ordinary respects unobjectionable, how many are 
reclcless as to the trouble they give, or the destruction 
of fiimitiirc and other articles of which they have the 
use. It is a matter of droll comment, that as you ascend 
from storey to storey, the accommodations are pro-, 
gressivcly shabby. ()n the first flodr, which commands 
perhaps a couple of guineas a-wcok, things arc pretty 
decent and entire. t)n the second, there is an evident 
falling-off: tlie carpets are threadbare, chairs are not 
well-matched, the china is cracked, ajvl the candle¬ 
sticks liavc long since lost all pretensions to plating. 
On ascending to the third^loOr, things are seen to wear 
a much more disconsolate aspect: the carinds arc now 
in holes, certain chairs have broken bocks, jugs bavc 
lost their handles, and the te.apot is nJinus a p.art of its 
spout. Now, of dl tliis not a little fun may be made. 
But are the persons, generally speaking, who take these 
lodgings, deserving of anytliing bettor? It is not the 
letters of the lodgings who break the backs of chairs, 
kick holes in the caritets, crack glasses, and knock off 
the spouts of teapots. It is lodgers tlug-iselvcs who 
play all these merry pranks. I remember onci* occupy¬ 
ing the second floor of a lodging in London, and was 
robbed of all comfort by tho exploits of a (iennnn who 
lived on the floor bencatli. This monster, who was 
some way coiingctetl with one of the theatres, never 
came liome till about one in the morning; :md all tlic 
way up stairs, and till ho went to Ifed, he amused him¬ 
self with singing an unintelligible German song. At 
seven he awoke, and eommcnced smoking in bed, the 
fumes from his odious pipe ascending through the whole 
house. Having thus indulged himself for an hour or 
two, he rose, and, hy way of prelude to l)rc.akfa8t, played 
an air on a hnssoqn, or some such atrocious instrument. 
After this, till he sallied out, towards the afternoon, the 
whole house was kept in a state of distraction with the 
noises which he and his visitors unscrupulously made. 
So great was the nuisance, that 1 at len^h removed to 
another establishment. 

Such is a sample of the annoyances to which lodging- 
house keepers arc constantly exposed; and the repe¬ 
tition of these tilings tends unquestionably to harden 
their feelings, and indispose them to take any great 
pains to make their lodgers comfortable. During a 
residence of several years in London lodgings, I linve 
had (xiuasion to mark the many privations to wliicli 
their keepers subject themselves for the sake of a Ihc- 
lihood. For one thing, how surprising their cajiacity 
for cndnruld confinement and want of fresh air. Those 
who live long in town do not notice this, but it seldom 
fails to he remarked by strangers. I shall never forget 
how very forcibly I was made acquainted wdth thifi 
capacity when 1 went in search of apartments in the 
respectable but not stylish region which lies Iwtween 
Queen Square and Grey’s Inn. The mode of Wring in 
lodgings was to me quite a novelty. I had lefv lehind 
me the Comforts and conveniences of a home; ^Idcd to 
which, 1 had never been ^ocustomod to live in a town, 
but had breathed the comparatively pure air of the 
suburb of a provincial city. Tlie street which I selected 
was ,otie of that sort never seen except in London— 
ratb^ narrow, clean and quiet. The houses-were 
iinifertn, and very high. They could scarcely be said 
to look like private dwelling-houses, yet their appear- 
ai^ was resjiectahic, though -not inviting. They seemed 
exactly the sort of houses that a large and respectable 
J^uYy would not select, SO closely Wfre they packed 
"together, and so uninviting was their external aspect. 
Natices in variotts windows informed the passer-by that 
‘Atrnished ..apartments* were to bo had. After a good 
of inspecthm, 1 obtained two rooms on a first floor, 
and difirtly afterwards removed my carpet-bag and 


small trunk to my lodgings. When I had been satfled 
for a few daj's, I ha<l leisure to look round on ray posi¬ 
tion, and see what sort of a place ray new domicile was. 
The house in which I lodged consisted of fop sto^ys, 
and I soon perceived timt the portion occupied ly thb 
owners was a very insignifleant pewtion indeed, Tho 
proprietors wore a roan and liis wife. I mention the 
wiib particularly, teeause she appeared to all intents 
and purposes as the sole owner. They had a fliniily of 
• three children. The man was engaged in busjness 
daring the day, so that he did get a little out-door 
exercise; hut the wife and the childreu seemed fixtures 
pf the establishment. They reservwl to themselves _n 
single room, which was an undcr-kitchen, and diis 
apartment f^ulflllud tho end of kitchen, wash-house, 
sitting-room, and dvawing-room. Tlieir capacity to 
live without air seemed to mo most wonderful. They 
appeared to consic^pr themselves ns strictly nobody, or 
rntliet in the light of second-rate pieces of furniture, 
to lifc.pmwcd in the least possible space. As for going 
out, tbeniistreas never dreamt of such a luxury. The 
consumption of shoes and Ixmucts was next to nothing. 
They never visited any friimds, and never invited any. 
If yon talked, a.s I sometimes did, almnt tin- idca.'siircs 
of the country, and tho be.auty of green fields, the idea 
of such things seemed almost unknown, or, if ever 
known, they seemed entirely to have forgotten it. Tlicy 
were born in ixuidon, they had lived all their lives in 
T.ondon, and they scarcely scorned capable of forming a 
eonceptipn of any world beyond its suburbs. I believe 
this to be a most faithful sketch of a very numerous 
and singular class, wliich is to he met with in no oHier 
place but the metropoli.s. 

1 could not help putting to myself the question, while 
I was the inmate of this domiciloyrhethor these peojdc 
were happy, and whether it was the sort of life which 
befits the dignity arid laipacity of such a creature as 
man? It seemed to me, who had been accustomed to 
society, that this mode of existence was scarcely to Ixj 
eullbd living, but nitluv vegetating. Their information 
was positively nothing except about the streets in their 
immediate vicinity. As for reading or meditation, (here 
seemed to he no opportunity for either. There was not 
poverty, but there sceined to be all the inconveniences 
arising from it. Tho children in such a family were 
objccte of great pity: too far from the parka tsi enjoy 
themselves there, and too well brought up to play in the 
streets, they were necessarily confined to the house. 

I learned many excellent lessons during my lodger-life; 
and, among others, I learned how thankful ought they 
to be wljo had the blessing of a gardeft tx-liind the 
house—a thing often slighted, hut which on one can 
fully appreciate until he pays a visit to London in the 
capacity of a lodger. 

In some lodgings which it has been my fate to in¬ 
habit, the master and mistress of the establishment were 
of a sniwrior clots, so far as going out is concemcil. 
They could indulge in a walk on Sunday, or occasionally 
attend the theatre; and 1 have sometimes been sur¬ 
prised at the quantity of knowledge which such persons 
possess of the opera, which they look uixm os a kind of 
earthly paradise, raid which ilicy imagine all the world 
ought to be very much delighted with. I believe I have 
frequently lost all character for taste, frhXondon, by 
saying 1 did not care for the opera. But this is wander¬ 
ing from the subject j was speaking of lodging-house 
keepers who can indulge in an outing (a London ward), 
and tliese consequently roust have some factotum in the 
sbajie of a servant-of-all-work, to whom the mistress 
(M resign the charge of tho domicile. J^e hear a great 
deal about slaves an<l the horrors of slavery, and women 
working in coal-pits, and children working in factories, 
but it is my conscientious conviction that nobody de- 
SOTves more pity tlian the lervant-of-all-work fti a lodg- 
ing-flionse. Up early, and down late, on her feet ^ day 
long, answering the door, attending to hells, cooking 
and slaving in the kitclien, carrying up coals to tho 
apartments, sweeping stairs—ordcrcil, worried by every- 









I Iwdy. What a life the poor vreteh leads; and what she 
, complains of most, never nn instant to clean herself! 

I She is about os dirty os u sweep. Even on Sundays, 

; she has but a faint remission from duty. Tty way of 
! an immense favour, she is allowed to go to evening 
I eervico once a fortnigyt. The soul of a mnid-of-oll- 
; work is, I siip{>ose, thought to he very little worth. 
Dear, kind-hearted logisJators, do not lavish all your 
compassion on factory workers. - Spare a little for 
domestiu servants. ])o pass a law that they shall not 
labohr more than the moderate quantjjiy of eighteen 
hours ont of the, four-and-twonty I 
it? has been remarked, that fhe greatest solitudo in 
the world is to be alone in London. A young man be¬ 
comes painfully aware of this truth when he is settled 
in one of the abodes I have above desorihed. The 
family circle, the agreeable chit-chat, the sisterly or 
maternal alfection, the thousan(f comforts of home, are 
sadly missed. If there is one tliing'moro than another 
the want of whicli is painfully felt, it is tlu; ciiavi’ of 
f<Mii!ilc .society. After being engaged in hus%(%s, or, 
whicli is very often the case, tlic jtur^uU of business, the 
whole day, to return to one’s lonely lodgings witli no 
friond to greet, no company to cheer, is wliat render.^ 

(run a sojourn in London so distasteful and almost in- 
siHUMirtalile to country visit.ants. 'i’he lodger sits in his 
apartment in the midst of the huge city, whoso whole 
extent, with its millions of iniman beings, contains no 
friend, perhaps no 3C(|unintancc. The occasional knock 
at tlio door announces no friendly visitor. Perhaps tlie 
oeenpaut of the second lloor, who, after lahouriftg in the 
uninviting toils of a salaried luw-clerk daring llie d.ay, 
returns to his wife and throe children, who have seen 
no familiar face since his departure; or pcrhajis a 
tellow-adventurer is retiring to ids single apartment on 
the top floor, which Serves liotli as a sitting and bed¬ 
room. • 

If a young man has not means sufTicicnt to support 
lrc((ueni attendance at the theatres, and other placcs’of 
numsement; if lie is compelled to live ftugally, and has 
no friends or acquaintances to wBoin he may occ.ision- 
.ally resort, a life in London requires no slight sell-de- 
jh’ndt'ucc, no small self-*nfliciency, to yield anything 
like plcaMire or satist’iction. The property of ‘honic- 
.'U'kness’ becomes A'ery strongly dev'Toped; and nothing 
short of a stem necessity, or an indomitable persever¬ 
ance, can sustain the wanderer from the domestic hearth. 
It is » common remark, that fi-ieniJs are mncli more 
hcarec than' aci/mintances; and at no time is tlie truth 
of this observation more strikingly npp.arent than during 
a pilgrimage the metropolis. And yet, witli all theso 
drawbacks*, notwithstanding the vast and thronged 
solitude, the absence of friends, and of fresh air j not¬ 
withstanding the narrow street, the close room, the 
dingy curtains, and the solitary meal—^there is yet a 
pleasure, mat and supporting, in the pursuit of a 
w'orthy object amid such sources of discouragement and 
depression. There is a satisfaction inijvercoming difll- 
cultics, and in battling with opposing circumstances, 
whidi the pIcasure-Bcckcr never knows; and tlie dili¬ 
gent frequenter of theatres, the visitor in crowded halls, 
and the attendant on the marts of fashion, has never 
felt, and is incapable of feeling, the proud self-gratnla- 
tion whielt ari^ in the breast of the youth struggling 
in the solitude of London—battling to overcome dilll- 
culties, and buoyed up with the hope of being ultimately 
suc<^fu1. * 

It is pleasing to know that the condition of young 
men in lodgings in London is beginning to be meliorated 
by various movements iii the social world. A cheap 
and improving kind of literature offers its solacements; 
associations of the club-house character, or at least 
o&'esri&g the advantages of a library and Icctnros, have 
been established in different quarters of the metropolis •, 
and for strangers falling into sickness, that useful estgb- 
Ushment, the Sanatorium, oflbrs a friendly asylum on 
mo^rate terms, and tlms is illness robbed of one of its 
most distressing features. 


. book-bobeowing. 

WiiBN we were at fchool, it vvas customary ibr the 
boys to write on the fly-leaf of all'their hooks, ospeci^y 
their more attractive ones, these verses, intended as a 
sort of 'take notice’ for tlie careless and the furtive 
borrower :-*■ 

‘ If flimi art. bormwed by a friend, 

Rlxht welcome slutU he ho 
To "ciul, to study, not to lend, 

Put tf return to mo. ' 

Not tliat ImfKiTtod Irnowlcdgn doth 
Diminish loarnlna's store, 

Diit honks, I find, if often lent, 

Kuturu to mo no mono. 

Read sbiwly, pause frequently, think soriously. 

Keep uloanly, return duly, 
tVith the corners of thy leaves not tamed down.' 

In the three first lines of these familiar verse.s, the 
owner very generously offers to lend the book to any 
friend who simt^y wants to read and study it. This 
jiraiscworthy liberality is quite in the spirit of that of 
tlie celebrated book-collector Grollier, who had his 
.splendid volumes inscribed with the words, Jo. Gfrol- 
Vierii H amicorum, imjilyiiig that they were intended for 
the use of his friends as well us himself. There is 
Homctliing sdfl.sh in refusing to lend a book, provided it 
is not a vcty rare or cosUy one. The selfish book- 
owner should be reminded of the anecdote of the poor 
stuilent at college, who sent a note to one of the pro¬ 
fessors to ask the loan of a book. The professor's reply 
was, that he never lent iKioks to any one, but that the 
student was very welcome to come to his library and read 
all day long. Soon after this denial, on one very frosty 
morning the profe.ssor, not iHsiug able to get his fire to 
burn, sent to the poor studetfl^to borrow a pair of liel- 
lows. ‘ No,’ said the youth, ‘ I never lend my bellows 
to .any one, but the professor is quite welcome to 
come hero and blow my tire all day long.’ At an 
early period, when books were exceedingly rare and 
valuable, from their existing only in tlie form of manu¬ 
script, it was but reasonable to reftise (o lend them, ns 
their noeideutal loss would have been irrcparahle. It 
w.xs customary then to secure them to the shelves by 
chains, ropes, bolts, &e. Tlio library at Grantham still 
contains several books attached to chains. During the 
thirteenth century, so scarce and precious were the 
manuscript bixiks, that it sometimes happened that if 
a religions council were assembled, and wanted to con¬ 
sult the works of the Fathers, they had to send to a 
considerable distance to borrow them at much exjiense, 
giving a heavy seenrity for their safe return. The 
works of eminent iiicdieal men were so rarely to be met 
with, that on one occasion, when a king of France 
wisiied to j)os!io8.s a copy of the -writings Baize, a 
celebrated Arabian pliysieian, the faculty of medicine 
of Paris would not lend it even to the monarch with¬ 
out pledges, Hober, the great liook-colleetor, intended 
to liavc bequcatlied his extensive library to the Britisli 
Museum, but he altered his will, in consequence of the 
autliorities at that institution refusing to lend him a 
rare \v^k, which lie wished to compare with one in his 
jiossess&n, he lining at the time confined to his house, 
and nTU»le to go to the lihgary. The condition on 
lending a liook, that-the Ixirrowcr is d&t to take upon 
himself tp lend it, is very pecessary with many froc-and- 
casy sort of people. Charles Lamb, writing to Coleridge, 
Says, ‘ Why will you nfakc your visits, which should 
give pleasure, matter of regret to yo«r friends ? Yon 
never come but you take away some folio, that is part 
of ray existence. I hod no right to lend you the hook 
you have just taken. I may lend you my own hooks, 
hceause it is at iny own hazard, but it is not honest to 
hazard a friend’s property; 1 always make that dis¬ 
tinction.’ Many a reader must have had the raortiflea- 
tiou to find that books, if often lont, return to him no 
more. SVe can call to mind a long list of works, and 
solitary volumes of works, that nave had lijpve of 
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abeence, but are never likely to rejoin their regiment. 
Some time ago, the ‘ Sydney Gazette’ contwned an ad- 
vertiieraent from n gentleman, requesting his friends to 
return Tarions books that they Jmd Iwrrowed, ahd, by 
way of inducement, promising to lend them more after¬ 
wards. Sir Walter Scott, on lending a book to a friend, 
begged that he would not fail to return it, ending good- 
humouredly, ‘Although most of my Mends are bad 
arithmeticians, they are all good book-keepers.’ This 
joke of Sir AVnlter’s reminds ns of some one’s witty,/ 
"voraes. eutitletl ‘ The Art of Book-keeping,’ in which 
the followiiig lines occur:— 

* How liard, wlicn those who do not wish 
To }oHO->lheir books, 

Are Miurcd by oiiglors—folkB that 
With lilitrary hooks: ^ 

'Who rail and takaksoyie favouriio tom-*, 
flat never resdlt thi’ougb: 

'J’liey thus com}d«to thoir set at bonus 
Hy making ono nt you. 

Heboid the hook -shelf a d imec 
Who httrfows—neverViids; 

Ynn work, in twtmt.v volumes, once 
Helunged to twenty friends. 

New tale<4 and novels you may shut 
From view—all In vain; 

They*ro gono^and tboiigh the leaves arc ** cut,'* 

They never “ come i^ain.” 

For pamphlets lent 1 look around. 

For tracts my tears an* spilt; 

Hut when they lake a book that's bound, 

'Tie surely extra-guilt. 

A eirenlating khrary 
Ih mine—my birds are flown ; 

Then*’H one odd volume left, to bu 
Like all the rest, a-Ione. 

I, c»f my Sjienser quite bereft, 

Isasl whiter sore was shaken ; 

Of l.umb 1'vo but a quarter left, « 

Nor eould 1 savn my Bacon. 

They picked my X<ooke, to me far more 
Than Hramairs fiatcnt worth ; 

And now niy ]o«aios I dcphiro, 

Without a Homo on earth. 

Kven Cilovcr's works 1 cannot put 
JMy froKcn hands upon, 

Though ever fUiieo 1 lost my Fisito, 

My Hunyan has been gone. 

Aly life is wasting fast away— 

1 suffer from these shtM-ks; 

And thougli I've llx<*<l a lock on Gray, 

There's gray upon my locks. 

llioy Htitl have made me sliglit i-eturns. 

And thus my grief divide: 

, For nh ! they've ourad me of my Hums, 

Ami comnI my Akenside. 

Hut all I think 1 shall not say, 

Nor let my anger bum ; 

For M they have not foiitid me Gay, 

They have not loft me Stunic.' 

To nn ndvertinement of n recent work on Surnames, 
the jmbhsher adds this line of recummendatib^—‘ An 
amusing volume, wliich «)mes home to cveryl/fly.’ If 
so, it must be a/^apital book to lend, for most works are 
sadly deficient in instinct to find tlieir way home. 

Last year it was stated in -the Chamber of lleputies 
tiwt, through lending works, from the Bibliotliequc 
Koyale nt Paris,^no less than twenty thousand of its 
irolumes are lost, and a great number mutilated. The 
nianuscript of Muliere, stolen thence in 182S, was re¬ 
cently offered for sale by auction in Paris, the minister 
of public instruction not being able to recover it by 
means of the tribunal^ for want of any mark to prove 
its identity. By recent regulations, this valuable library 
is. protected from the recurrence of such depredations. 
In our own country, the British Museum has not escaped 
fipom stealers of books, manuscripts, prints, and speci¬ 
mens. ffo steal from such places as these—free, public. 


national libraries—is not only a crime, but a foUy, as it is I 
like trying to rob one’s owm library, for it already belongs | 
to everybody. The universal feeling ought rather to be 
an anxiety to add something to it, than a mean wish to 
filch from it. . ' ‘ 


BINOnLAB ADVENTURE WITn A tlON. 

Tlie following is told on the autliority of Mr Moffiit, tlio 
CaiK- missionaryA man having sat down on a sliQivttig 
low rock near a small tbipilain to take a little rest after 
his hearty drink, ho fell asloop j but tlio licnt of the rook 
soon disturlicd his dreanis, when he beheld a ‘luigFlion 
crouching before liiiii, with its eyes glaring in his face, and 
witiiin little luoro tlian a yard of his feet.’ lie was at first 
struck motionloas with terror, but rceovering ills presenec 
of mind, he eyed his gnn, and begjui moving liis liand slow iy 
towards it, wiion the lien raised its head and gave a tre¬ 
mendous roar; th<»- same awful waniing being roi'Cided 
whenever the man attempted to move his Iiand. 'flu' rock 
at Iteearac so lieatcd, that lie conid scarcely bear lii.H 

naked rect to toucii it. 'J'hc day passed, and the niglit also, > 
Init the lion never moved from tlie spot; the sun losc [ 
again, and its intense heat soon rendered liis feet past feel- | 
ing. At noon the Hon rose and walked to tlie water, only j| 
a few yards distimt, looking Iwliiud as it a cut, lest tlie j 
man Rlionld move, wlien, seeing him strctcli out iiis liauil J 
to take ills gnn, it turned in a rage, and was on tlie point ;{ 
of springing upon Iihn. But another night passed as tlie j 
former luid done; and the next day again the lion went 'i 
towards tlie water, but wliile tliere, ‘ he listened to some , 
noise, npjiarently from an opposite quarter, and disajipoarcd 1 
in tlie imsiicH.' 'Jlie man nou- seized liis gun, but on first | 
essaying to rise, lie dropt, iiis^nkles being witliout power. 

At lentil he made the licst of liis way on his lianas and I 
knees, and soon after fell in witii another native, who took I 
iiiiii to .a iilace of siifet.y ; and, as lie expressed it, witli his ! 
‘toes roasted.’ Tliis man belonj^d to ‘Air .Selmiclen's 1 
congregation at lic^fiany.’ ‘He lost his toes, and was a } 
cripple for life.’ 1 

* AN INCON8ISTKNCV. 

'She horror whicli is esiieeially evinced in tlie minds of 
ns all by tlie death of tine man liy railway accident, more 
tliaii by other means, 1 have often thought must result 
from the idea that at any time it may be onr own ease ; 
yet here are thousands upon thousands annii.ally destroyed 
around us by means as fatal, but, with common enre, moro 
easily prevented, which at any moment may seize upon 
tlic strongest of ns ; and tliis, until lately, with seareely n 
word or a tlionght upon the subject. Happily, however, 
we are uow on the eve of u great and glorious and irresis¬ 
tible change.--/fe/*Jrt o/'//. Austiii, on the Siinilari/ Von- 
Jiiioa of II VwvY'Sto". 

THE SIN OF nUlEDING UNWllOUtSOUT^ BOUSES. 

It is proved that, besides the waste of money, health, 
and life inrniTcd by the system now usually ]mrsaed in 
erecting the lower classes of dwellings in great towns, 
where comfort, cleanliness, and decency are cither not j 
thouglil of at all, or are sacrificed to a short - sigdited i 
greediness of gain^ there is also aji incalculable amount of i 
demoralisation attributable to the same causes; and that, I 
to say the least, an effectual bar is thereby put to the | 
intellectual, moral, and religious improvement of this laige | 
portion of the community .—Letten of the Ree. O. Girdltitone. j 

SAI.R OF NEURO CHILDREN. | 

According to an advertisement in a Ncjfc Orleans news- 
pajier, the following ‘ orphan children' are differed for sale; | 
—‘John, aged about twelve years; James, aged aliout eleven ‘ 
years; David, aged about nine yean; Cyrus, aged atfout ' 
iiiue years: Yellow Alex., aged about eight year*; Block ' 
Alex., aged aluiul eight years ; Abraham, aged about five I 
yeai-s.’ Negro children ore usually valued by thoir weight, I 
tit it being considered a pretty good criterion of their health 
and strength. The custom, accordingly, is to place them : 
in the scales. A likely boy will fetch from five to six dol- i 
lars aqioiitid; hut some go as high as nine dollars o-ponnd. i 
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WHAT JS LIFE? 

I j>o not n’.ean to perplex myself either with pTiysioIo- 
or psychological questions. 1 will rather set out 
with assuiiiptiuiis which will be understood by nil, and 
I rontradicted by nonoi J ndging by the conduct of men, 
and by their sentiments, from Job downwards, life, 

I Bb.'.tracti;dly, must be considered the tnmmum bmivm — 
tiie mere iirivilegc of living the highest boon of I’ro- 
I \ idciice. ICaecptiouB to this rule might no doubt be 
pointed out. Cases might be incutioned in whicli life 
I has been eousidcred secondary to honour, fame, tfic gra- 

I tifleation of priiie or revenge, or relinquished in favour 
oi' the mere tranquillity and unconseiousness of the 

, L .ive. Hut Ihese are the cases of a few individuals out 
of tlie myriads of inanlt^d, for, generally speaking, 

a 

'' ‘ Tlio weariest and must liiathrd worldly lifo 

j , That afa", ftelie, pciniry, Iniprlsanmeiit, * 

i' rail Iny on nature, is a paradise 

II To what we fear of deatii.' * 

\It is tliereforc worth inquiring—Wliat is the nature of 
! ill'.’gift we estimate so highly ? Wii.-it is the real loss 
! we sustain in its deprivation ? What, in short, is 
i; Jdfe? 

|j t^omc philosophers tell us that life is combustion, 
and that tho poets, by the inspiration of their art, 
suggested tlio true definition wlieii they likened it to 
I, the dame of a taper. This may be true, or it may not; 
j I but it is wide of^niy present purpose. In asking what 
11 I'fc is, I mean to put a moral, not a scientific question, 

{I and address it nut to the learned, but to the ignorant. 

' i In like manner, if I inquired wbat is tlic body ? I should 
{; be answered Iiy tiic chemist that it is a uonibination of 
I [ carbon, lime, iron, and various other substances; but I 

I j would ratlier be told, by the ordinary worRl, of its bones, 

II sinews, and muscles. 

] Life can only be known to the general inquirer by its 
I action. We do not know how we come to live, bnt we 
know that wo do Jive. How do vro know this ? By our 
sensations; which sensations are the germ of our ideas, 
the eiemente of sH our thoughts and feelings. If this 
be true, it is incorrect to say that one of the lower 
animals is qs conscious of life as a ifian. The power of 
the germ can only be measured by its development; and 
the farther this development ii curried, the greater con¬ 
sciousness of life tliere will ba A man,J:hereforc, has 
more life, so to speak, tliao an animal ; and a tliinklng 
and civilised man, than a savage. If we coidd atrip a 
tliinklng and civilised man of his intellectual faculties, 
one by one, wc should find him descend in the scale of 
anim^ being till be landed ii; the brute nature. In that 
state he would still live. Tlie functions of the body 
fciiuisite for sustaining life would still go on; but lie 
would have ji smaller portionsbf Hie principle of life. 


a less exquisite consciousness of life, a less full enjoy¬ 
ment of life. 

If life is the nfiamum bonum, tho more wc have of it 
the better. The portion of the mere pliysical man is 
contemptibly insignificant when measured with that of 
the intellectual man; and this not comparatively, hut 
positively. 1 mean that tlic two portions are not of the 
same value tg the individuals possessing them, even 
taking into consideration their relative social position ; 
a fact which will at once appear, if wc suptiosc the two 
individuals to he in the same station in society. Tlie 
ease is not altered, however, if wc suppose tlicm to be, 
us tliey generally are, in different or opposite stations— 
tlic one rich, and the other poor. A thing is said, ceo- 
nomieiilly, to be worth just oa much as it will fetcli; 
and so it is with life as we aro now considering it. The 
smaller portion is little more tlian sufficient to keep tlic 
functions of the body in iiioveraeiit, while the latter not 
only docs this, hut opens a thousand sources of pleasure 
and profit to the mind. Life, in this seiiaci'niay be 
{•ompared to money. A small sum enables us to jiro- 
vidc for our physical wants; while a large sum sur¬ 
rounds us with comforts, elegances, and luxuries. It is 
nonsense to say (though it is frequently said) that the 
small sum is as inucli to the poor man as the large one 
is to tlie rich ; for this is to sup]iose tiie former to lie 
fixed iniuiuv.tbly in his condition of jxiverty. 'Wlien 
the poor man becomes rich, his views extend. Ins desires ; 
soar, his wants multiply in proportion ; and even so, as . 
the ignorant man amasses stores of knowledge, he feels 
a thousand delightful and liithertu unknown soiisatinns ; 
snperadded in liis being—a new world spreads before ids i 
eyes, a new heaven opens upon his soul. | 

Let us consider the fiist experiments of a child in the | 
exercise of ids faculty of sight. T'verything is new and j 
strange to his eyes. He confounds forms and distances, ' 
or rattier he has no sucli perceptions ns those of form j 
and distance, till these gradually awaken from the | 
action andlreaetion of the otlier senses w itii tlie one in 
question, length be rccogni.ses objects, persons, | 
places, and^nscnsibly acquires that degsac of know¬ 
ledge which enables him to move witliout danger, and 
play bis jiart in the social circle around him. If he stops 
here, he is indeed dillcrcnt from the brutes, because he 
belongs to a more perfect race of anifittils; but in 
vuious instances be suffers himself to he outstripped 
*hy them, without seeking compensation in the higher 
faculties of his being. Nature has lavislied her skill on 
tlie •xternal senses in tlie lower knimals, but denied to 
them intellectual development; while man she has 
• endowed with the power of almost endless progress, 
though originating in lets acute organs of touch, taste, 
smell, sight, and hearing. In most of these an-ignorant 
man in civilised society is inferbw to his dog; and it is 
only in the savage, who, owing to kis being enlirely 
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excluded feom intellectual excrciae, i* thrbwn back 
upon such rudimenta, that the- animal find* a worthy 
competitor. 

Bat we ahikll anppoae that the indixidual in question 
ii not satisfied with using his sight merely to know his 
fcieids or enemies, merely to enable Mm ft work or to 
piny, merely to enlighten the small cirole of his daily 
employments, like the candle which illumines his cot¬ 
tage room. In him this wonderful Ikeulty, withoa| 
being really increased in acuteneis, receives, when in 
combination with the other powers of liis nature, a 
higher development. It enables him to traverse the 
whole earth, to become familiar with all the kingdoms 
of nature, to penetrate into the regions of space, to 
number the stars of heaven, to measure their distances, 
to trace their paths through the sky. What a different 
faculty is sight in this man from that of the liuman 
clod! lint each of the other faculties is, in like manner, 
acted upon by the rest, and tlie results are as wonder¬ 
ful in ail. The senses are originallytess perfect in man 
than in the lower animals; Imt their combinations oc¬ 
casion developments so grand and godlike, that we Ipse 
in their contemplation all thought of the humble germs 
from which tliey sprang. 

‘ I think: therefore I live,’ says the philosopher. But 
the two actions cannot be separated. Irfe is thought. 
A thinking man lives more titan another, and he lives 
longer. 

The complaint of shortness of life is, genendly speak¬ 
ing, as absurd as it is common. It is usuiiUy made by 
.persons whose lives are of no value either to them¬ 
selves or society, and whose time merely consists of so 
many years. A dog might reasonably enough complain 
of the shortness of his life, since he uses his faculties to 
the best advantage in his power; but the comi>laiut is 
ridiculous in a man who is satisfied with the life of an 
animal. With countless treasures witliin his ro.ach, he 
complains of being poor, because he will not stretch 
forth ills hand to grasp them! If life is thought, he 
iiHs it in ids power to live long. The slumbetur, for 
instance, who is awakened by these lines into intellec¬ 
tual energy, will live as long in one day as Ite has 
hitherto done in several years. This may be illustrated 
by a very common circumstance. If wo set out to walk 
over a plain unvaried surface—an expanse of sand, fur 
instance-—however tedious we may find the journey 
while in progress, it will appear snort when it is over. 
In looking back, we have no data wherewith to mea¬ 
sure. The lino of time has a beginning and an end, and 
our thoughts have no halting-place between. If, on tlie 
other hand, we traverse the very same distance com¬ 
puted in miles, but diversified Hith towns and villages, 
wfKtds and waters, hills and valleys, the converse will 
take place. The journey will apiiear short while we are 
iu progress, for we shall have no time to tliink at its 
length, being carried away nt every step by some new 
and interesting object; baton looking back in imagi¬ 
nation, we shall find so many landmarks by the way- 
side, so many channels of thought intersecting our 
course, tiiat the distance will seem immmse. The 
nuniher of miles may be tlie some, but the «e journey 
is longer than thu other, and wo have fved longer 
during its ceursc. 

The monotony of life is another gronndless compliant, 
occasioned by our failing tif ask ourselves the question— 
IVhat i» life ? Life is neither weaving, nor printing, 
nor dicing:(it is tliinking. There is no employment 
so dull or uniform os to deprive its Mower of the power 
nf thought Nay, the more mechanical the emdoymen 
the more opportunity it may bo said to afford for mental 
cultivation. The shuttle has btsfore now home bu^en 
to the ‘lofty rhyme,' and it was no intelloctual.iRuk- ' 
work which gilded the viirfons of him 


* Who walked in glory snd In Joy, 

Following hl> idoogb upon the rooustatn sMe.' 

Thbre are few avocations of so ahsorhing a nature as to 
afibrd no time whatever for the exercise of the faculties 


rooustatn sMe.' 


in the acquisition of knowledge; and Hiere are few so 
ill remunerated as wholly to exdudo their Mower from 
Bie stores of thought that are now so widdy difibsed ^ 
the press. To complain of tlie monotony of life, is Jo 
complain of inertness of mind. Among the lower clatses, 
this inertness is the slumlier of^acnlties that have never 
been awakened ; among the upper (who term it ennui), 
it is tlie weariness of faculties that have wasted theni- 
si'lves upon contemptible pnrauits, and when ttiosc have 
palled, have %ot energy enough loft for anything Hglicr 
or nobler. In the former case, the individual frequently 
takes to drinking, and is pitied by the unreflecting, on 
account of tlie temptations to which he was exposed by 
his monotonous trade; in the latter, he is grapliicaliy 
descrilied as being * used up ’—he has nothing more in 
him, and is only fit to ho laughed at on the stage, shoved 
aside in the streets, atid walked over in the crowd. 

To live is not ^norely to touch, to ta.?tc, to smell, to 
scfl(4D hear: it is to use all our faculties in the highest 
condinbn ofdevelopnicnt our opiwptunitics permit This, 
and not the other, is the natural life of man. A person 
whose mind is vacant is like a stunted plant, kept down 
from its proper growth by insufficient light or heat or 
air. This is os yet to a certain extent tlie position of 
us all; for the mind of the world is only in the process 
of awakening from the slumber of ages. We are only 
pressing forward to the accomplishment of an unknown 
destiny. We have not yet reached our state of nature ; 
we haye not yet thrown completely off the shackles of 
circumstances that so long impeded our growth, and 
strangled our energies. But we are on the way, and 
that is much, l.ife, in its higher sense, wliicli was 
fermerly confined to individuals— 

‘ Lights of the world, and dgnii-gnd» of fame’— 

now p«-rvades tbd masses of the people. It exists in the 
jiut as well as in the palace, in the workshop as well as 
in the study. And the result of this approach to intel¬ 
lectual equality is nuiral sj^mpathy; for there is a free¬ 
masonry in kiiowicogc which, in spite of physieitl and 
social differences, makes men brethren. No one who 
has his eyes oiicn can fail to recognise this fai-.t. It 
accounts clearly and intelligibly for appearances which 
would else give the lie to all history. Before tlie gene¬ 
ral advance of knowledge, social prejudices in tliis coun¬ 
try ore vanishing like mists before the sun, and poli¬ 
tical prejudices have already wellnigh disappeared. It 
may, indeed, have been from sheer exhaustion that, after 
a twenty years’ war, the states of Kutoikj relaxed tiieir 
gripe of cacii otliers’ throats; but it is owing to the 
general progress of knowledge tliat the'torch of war has 
never since iieen rekindled, and that, after a thirty years’ 
peace, w e seem now as remote as ever from the mad¬ 
ness of strife. The bellicose propensities of statesmen 
would no longer receive encouragement from the people 
—we should no longer sec a crowd of simpletons rush¬ 
ing in with tlfe offhr of their ‘ lives and fortunes ’ at tlw 
first whisper of a project for defacing the image of God, 
and destroying the work of civilisation. But fortunately 
these propensities no longer exist, for statesmen them¬ 
selves have shared in the spirit of improvement Com¬ 
pare the aspect of parliament now with ftat which it 
presented before the battle of Waterloo—^before the 
sins of the European kings were can upon tlm back 
of a single sacrifice, and the poor scaph-goat sent off 
to the wildemesa of ocean 1 We may no longer listen 
entraaoed to the thunder of eloquence, or have our 
senses bewildered in the maaes of rhetoric, for the for¬ 
tune of nations haugs no longer upon fte intonation of 
a voice or the turning of a period; but a general good 
sense, a general tone of mural feeling, and a general 
yearning after the good of ail, in contradistinction to 
that of cliques and idasses, attest the progress of gene¬ 
ral knowledge. 

Beautifid, no doubt, are the tree-tops, towers, and 
ifinnades that are gilded by the level rays of the morn¬ 
ing sun; but ttie shadow wliiclt then broods over the 
lower portions of tlie licture is cold, and dark, and 
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drear. That lua. thank God, ha* now riaen high above 
the horizon; and although the loftier object* of the 
aoene arc still clearly defined against the radiant sky, 
beneath we have light and lieat pervading the whole 
surface, and opening dowers ^ving forth licauty and 
perfume from the buiSbleat hUluok, from the lowliest 
tlcll. 

Let us turn our eyes for a moment 
• ^ -* O'er the dark rerenrard and abynn of time,’ 

where lights «re gleaming through the gfoom like stars 
uon» the distant shore. These lights are the great men 
of antiqnity. The geniussof individuals survives, while 
thdt of nations is lost. Instead of tongues and peoples, 
R 0 find only books and names; instead of cities and 
palaces, only tombs and ruins. A great cycle in the 
world’s age was accomplished iirthe fall of the Roman 
empire. Ail antecedent realities vKsre expunged, and 
only a few records here and there saved from desfrnc- 
tiun; and then a new course of existence wa begun, 
and a ni!w chapter of history opened. 

Ifow dillerent is this ora from the last! Instead of 
stars and darkness, we are in the midst of life and light. 
Ours is the age of n moral and intellectual movement, 
<>r wtiich it is impossible to imagine the end. Science, 
inetcad of iMiiig lacked up in tempies and schools, is 
diiriiscd tlironghout the length and breadth of the land; 
iind the ‘ pale mechanic,* bending over his monotonous 
task. Laughs at the ignorance of Pliny. But while in¬ 
dulging in a thankful pride, let us all—those who have 
the power to impart knowledge, and those who have 
the obllity to receive it—^Ict us all betliink ourselves of 
the higluT ros]iunsibiIitie8 involved in our higher advan¬ 
tages. \Ve, the people at large, occupy the plai.'e of the 
priests and thaumatnagists of the antique world, and 
wo to us if wo neglect the sacred Art committed to our 
charge I We arc nut like the shadows of bygone his¬ 
tory ; our spirits will survive in endless transmission. 
‘Porwardl—forw.ardl’ is tlie erv of destiny. Awake, 
ye will) slmnber, from the siiimTer of your faculties I 
Iteiid, listen,' siaink, fee), think I In one word—Live: 
for liiis is thought 1 

WANG KEAOU L W A N. 

A <’IflNI.SE TALE OF BVCONK YEAB8. 

A cniuous little volume has come into our possession, 
purporting to be a Chinese tale, printed at the Canton 
press in 1839, a|id translated from the original by Robert 
Thom, Esq. resident at Canton. It is a small square 
book, done up in a green cover, with the title first in 
Chinese characters, and then in English. Yet even in 
English, the name of the work la somewhat Iiard to get 
through. It is ns follows, Wakq Keaow Lwan Pih 
Keen Chako Han, which words, as wedeom from the 
preface, compose the name of the heroine of the story, 
and may he abbreviated into the more manageable 
terms, Wang Keaou Lwan. According to Chinese cus¬ 
tom, the surname goes before tlie Christian name, and 
therefore Wang must be understood to be the lady’s 
family appellation. 8ho woe, in short. Miss Wang; and 
by this, as well as by the more familiar name Keaou 
Lwsn, we shall take the liberty ofrepeaking of her. 

Miss Wang’s story is a romance of the aflhetions, 
founded, it is sold, on facts, and has been selected from 
a large collection of fictkms by the translator, ‘ partly* 
from being pleased with the manner In*which the plot 
is devebped, and partly from the quantity of poetry 
interwoven in the piece.’ Within our limited space, wO 
con do no mdre than offer an Abridgment of the stor^ 
paraphrased la certun passages} but even in this pa^ 
tially altered form, the reader, we hope; will obtain a 
tolerably correct idea of tlw csiglnBL As a specimen 
of Chinese literatarc, the piege may not be without its 


value, irrtependently of any special interest in the 
story. 

During the first year of the roign of the Emperor 
Teenshun [U58 of our era], a military chief named 
Wang was^ppobted to reside at tlie station of Nan- 
yang, in the province of Honan, and forthwith went 
tiiithor, taking his family, consisting of his wifo and two 
^daughters, along'with him. The name of the elder of 
these maidens, whofras about eiglitecn yCnrs of age, was 
Korou Lwan, and that cf the younger was Keaou S^mg. 
Although only sixteen years of age. Fang was already 
betrothed to a cousin in a distant part of tho country; 
and as she was married, and removed With her husband 
shortly after the arrival of the family in Naiiyang, 
Keaou Lwan was left in a'SoAtary and unpleasant posi¬ 
tion. To console her as much as possibb, her fatlier 
kindly inviteil her aunt, Tseaou, to come and reside os 
a member of the fiouiehqld. 

Aunt Tseaou was a lively and obliging person, but 
her society failed to console her pensive and affectionate 
niece. Keuoii Lwan’s accompUshioeuts and feelings 
were of an interesting kind. From her infancy she had 
been an ardqpt student of hooks; she could wield her 
iwn, and compose with classic deganco; and it was 
only from being a favourite daughter, with rare oxcel- 
bneo of character, that her parents had prevented her 
from being long since wooed and betrotiied. Frequently 
would she sigh wlien standing in tho pure breeze, or com¬ 
plain to the bright moon of the icy state of singleness 
to which she seemeil to be doo||pcd. Aunt Tseaou, who 
was very intimate with her, understood tho feelings of 
her heart; but beyond her aunt, no one else, not even 
her parents, knew anything about the matter. 

‘ One day, being the Tsing Ming term, she went to the 
back garden, accompanied by Aunt Tseaou and her wait¬ 
ing-maid, to play at the game of the Chinese swing or 
roundabout, by way of amusement Just-when in the 
very height of tlieir noise and memment, they sud¬ 
denly espied, at a gap in the garden-wall, a very fine- 
looking young gentleman, dressed in mulberry-coloured 
clothes, and wearing on his head a cap or kerchief of 
the 'fang dynasty, who was bending forward his hood 
and looking on, calling out without ceasing, “Well done! 
well done!" Keaou Lwan got toto a sad flutter, her 
whole face became the colour of scarlet, and hiding her¬ 
self beliind Aunt Tseaou, they precipitately made the 
best of their way for the fragrant apartment, and tho 
waiting-maid went in after them. The student thus 
seeing no one in the garden, leaped over the walk and 
entered, and immediately epylng eometliing or other 
among the gross, and taking it up, he found it to bo a 
handkerchief of scented gauze, three cubits long, and • 
finely enforoldered. l)f this bo took possession, as if it 
had beeim pearl of great price'; and hearing the sonnd 
of peopl^oming from within, he made his exit from 
the garden as he had entered it Then taking his stand 
08 before, in the gap of the,wall, who should he find it 
be but the waiting-maid coming to look for the gauze 
bandkcrchief! The student seeing her go round and 
round again and again, and hunt bere,*Bud there, and 
everywhere, until iwrfectly fagged, at length smited, 
aad tifid her that be had pbked up the object of her 
search.’ 

%. chaffering conventation now ensues, in which tlm 
young gentleman mentfons that name is Ting 
Chang, that lie is a sou of I’rofeasc^l^bow, and is at 
present a student iu the adjoining He has no 

(frljectioa to give up the handkec^M^%M only into tho 
hands of the £ur owuw} aud folgiperw^iqttalnted 
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with liis roaions for tliis stipulation, he sontts Keaou for lier at the gap in the wall. “Now, air,” said ahe ta 


Lwan a piece of complimentary (Kietry. 


liim; “ my yeung lady liaring seiA you an answer, I 


Minghea, the waiting-maid, took the poetry and the expect nothing less than that you wffl forthwith restore 
message of Mr Chow t(» her mistress, who was impa- ™e tlie handkwchtef. .... 

. _ . . ^ . 'I’inrr f Inoni* TArilr T.hia rtnnrfw oeirl tsaaai tf s\»iAa » 


tiently looking for her return. ‘ In the mids^of a reyccie 
on the handsome appearance of tlic student, she saw 
Minghea, apparently in a great passion, enter the house. 
Reaou Lwan asked of her, “ Have you got my gauze 
handkercluef or not ? ” ' ' 


Ting Chang took the poetry, and read it once orer: 
the more he read, the more he''admired Keaou Lwaa’s 
talents, and the more he was determined to engage het 
affections. He therefore still postponed giving up the 
handkerchief, and sent another poetical effusion to 
Keaou Lwaow This was a mode of intercourse in 


lUJkcAViUVi ui sit/u { «taam new n tiai/uc va Ai»ACAA;uuiac am 

Minghea cxclaimcil, “It is indeed a very strange which tiie lady was fully a matoli for the gentleman 


piece of business! Ttic handkerchief has got into the 
possession of young Master Chow, who lives at the 
western court. It is the same handsome young gentle¬ 
man, dressed in nmlber^-coloured clothes, who was 
standing at the gap in wall, crying out, ‘ Well 
done!’” 


To repulse hia forwardness, she replied in a sot of 
verses wliich ended with the following recommenda¬ 
tion • 

• I would advlso jou, sir, not to rr toI In fooltsli dreams. 

But to exort j'ourtielf, attuk yoar hooks, and endearaur to enter 
the college of the foreB of iwuoUs.’ 


“ Very well,” said Keaou Lwan j “ nnd did you ask it chonis, reply 

him ylthat would have been riehtO” r^gunder, unt 1,^ little by litUe, thwr mutual love 


of him ?—that would have been rightfi” 

' Minghea replied, “To be sdre I did; and I have also 
obtained bis consent to return it me.” 

“And why did he nut return it you, then?” asked 
Keanu Lwan. 

“ Why?” answered Mingitca; “he told me tliat his 
family name was Chow, and that his orm name was 


ripened, and their intercourse by letter became unceas¬ 
ing. Minghea’s steps were sehlom out of the back gar¬ 
den, and Ting Chang’s eyes scarcely ever left the gap in 
the wall i the poetry that passed between them was so 
voluminous, that we cannot here recite it all.' It is 
sufficient to say, that the correspondence was at length 


liiiiiiiv iiitiuu was lAuu iua uriii uivuiu wii» j a m i ti a i * 1 

T,n/Ch.n,; 1 * 


to uiy young lady, my young lady herself must come 
and beg it of him.” 


pretty rate for her imprudence, and recommended her 
to tell Ting Chang at once that he ought to send tlic 


“Indeed!” said Keaou Lwan; “and how did you B«-tet«reen or marriage-arranger, to Keaou 
rcplv to all this ? ” ^ Lwan being quite agreeable to Imve matters settled, 

"I renlied to him” said Minchea “that I would very wilUngly followed her aunt’s prudent counsel, and 
inform my young lady that sncli wore hia commands ; 

when lo! he added, •! have got a verse of poetry for ^ ^ 

my young lady, which I will trouble you to hand up to ““"loou , 

her, and when you bring me her reply, 1 will then return ‘ Whenawakc, IdreaOto heartbenotooftbe solitary cuckoo, ai.it 
you tlie gauze handkerchief!’” Sayiug those words, 

Minoheatook the neacli-flowerod billet-doiiT anil laid "tio" •***«?. I feel grieved i*oUld wodded butterllles wrap them- 
mingiiea loua toe pcMii-nowercQ mucc-OOUX, anu laiu soiree in my drsams [ they are m much happier fhsn i ! 

it beion? her young ladj’. Tinif Chang I if you htva ludood a sentiraent of mutual pity 

* Keaou Lwan, on seeing it, felt rather pleased than and nffeotian, 
otherwise, so she broke it open, and found it to contain To“ wiu do to employ the go-between to communicate a word 

a atoKaa ..V nnatrir nf lf..aa aa„l. I:..a _U SCBSOn. 


you tlie gauze haudkerchief!’” Sayiug those words, 
Minghea took the pcach-flowercd biUct-doux, and laid 
it before her young ladj-. 

• Keaou Lwan, on seeing it, felt rather pleased than 
otherwise, so she broke it open, and found it to contain 
a stanza of poetry of four lines, each line consisting of 
seven characters. It was to the following effect 

** The haiidkorehiof which hftn escaped the bcaaty'shandp breathcH 
froi^rance beyond measure; 


which wlU guide me to the bridal oUamber.** 

‘ Now, had Keaou Lv/an been a girl of a determined 
mind, she would iiavu cast away this gauze hand¬ 
kerchief as a thing not worth a thought; she would 


•killed in literature of oil kinds: he himself was an old 
man; every public dooumcnl; every letter that passed 
through tho bureau of the militmry station, be depended 
upon ills daughter to help him with; lie could not pos¬ 
sibly do without her, nw could he sufi'er the idea of her 


__ it _ ~ At t *. t . a ■ « amuMj vsv vva,vsawaa«t aawAg aswa aao 0«auva vaav wa A4CA 

have taken the poetry and burned li, and told her being taken away to a distant part of the countiy : for 
wnitmg-nmid that she would not let such liberties pass thesi reasons he doubted and delayed, and, in floe, would 

again with impunity. Had she been so, 1 say, then make no nromi'se ’ J > > 

♦iiU miMhir I,..:!.,..... h.,! n/.n,a J.I mBKe HO promiic. 


this mighty hiiaiiicss had come liarmlcssly to an end 1 ’ 
But Miss Wang, os already observed, was a little dis- 


A Icing correspondence ensued between the parties, 
the result of which was, that Wang remained inexoraUc 


. 1 . • _' ■ . * ' . w .. . i wUU AlwBUAil UA WAAIUAI VfMO. TT UliK AClAlalilCU AllCiKOTWUlV 

«to maiTiage Or be^thal of his beloved daughter. 


il • ._i. VJ a. -e _V • a <4 « *7 . •*'* W VMO AAMaAAACiKV: VA OAVMVMAAH WJ AAAB AfCAvrCU UAiUKAIIiCl* 

tlu8 not tt kid opportumty of flliowinj; hor woM, wliich OstenMbly, therefore, all communication was-broken 
she could not consent to bury in ob^nty. ^lUe there- off. but secretly the poetical epistles were fired off on 


answer in these eight lines:— 

' My pnnoii I« pure aa a piece of ji^e-stono, without a single speck; 
1 am flescenUed of on honourable houso, the members of which 
have brun gc}\i>rtils and ministers; 

A.ni.l the silence of evening, I gate at the moon with my mother; 


short, Keaou Lwan and Ting Chang entered into a 
private marriage-ooqtract, in which they had the con¬ 
sent and assistance of Aunt Tseuou. The solemnities 
performed on this occasion were sucit as tradition soitc- 


dv.ziiu euu w ovk'iasisK, a Ah iiuu niutni Wiin uiymGVHVr; *__ 0 - t • j.a a . 

1h ‘be flaytinie, -biiving nothing else to do, I look at the flowers x^ur contracts wero fairly written out : one, 

mints: V CBcoording to a custom of theBhudoists, was burnt be-’ 

The pure bluish wontiing-troe wlB onlj’ permit the rgn pbsnlx to fore Heaven and Earth, os A testimony to tlio good and 

And bmnboo-how cm. It coa«at Shat 

tiir filthy crow iihouid It? ^ two contracun|f parties pneservod a copy, 

I send thmo to the orphah-iike stoanger from oDotfaCT put of the Af is usuolly the case with clandestine engagements 

aUianees, these private espousals turned outAn un» 
uteiMbto”" ** *“■ Professor Cffiowls term of official swvice 

. , being completed, be was prameted to he cliief mBgis> 

yngneai tig^ WeetVed th^is poetry, took it to the tratc of Woo Keang, and he required to remove tliimer 
baolt garden, she found Ting Chwg sUU wiUting with his fiimily. On an tqiparently reasonable excuse, 


seven characters. It was to the following effect:— ‘ Ting Chung having received tills poetry, foythwitli 

“Thcha«dkerobief«Wehha,e«:«pcdthebcaaty»baua.taeall,CH t»***®!^ name, and sent the proper 

fragrance beyond measure ; messenger to Captain Wang, soliciting the honour of 

And Heaven li:ui bestowed it on an admirer, who Is acquainted his relationship by marriage. Now, altliough Captain 
.,...,"”^’“''*‘“"*''"5 Wong had a high opinion of both the student's talents 

s^tfmento- ^ personal appearance, yet Keaou Lwan waa his 

And I trust to convert too handkerchief Into tho seailct threJad Invourite daughter: moreover, she was thoroughly 
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Ting Chang remained a short time longer in ITanyang: 
hut at length hie presence being requii^ by his father, 
- he found it necessary to obey the paternal iqjuiiotions, 
remove to Woo Keang. These unforeseen cliangcs 

E roved a great affiictim to the tender-hearted Keaou 
iwaii: but, like a higu-souled heroine, she counselled 
Ting Cluuig to obey his father, and, if possible, induce 
I him to bring about the public solomnisation of their 
{ b^trotliol. The parting, which was ve^ sad, produced 
j the following interchange of sentiment verse:— 

i • • Timo Cuaho. 

•I Bonnf toftether by netiul sympatby, as fish to the water, so have 
] we been evidently orentod tSt caoh other I 
! liut, alas! when I think of my patents tu away, I am compdUed 
' to tear myeelf from you. 

Ksaou IiWAh. 

j In the flower aarden, henceforward, whft wUI look with mo at the 
j bright moon ? ' 

I In the frearant apartment, henceforward, I care not about playing 
I at clieiw. 

; Tino Chamo. 

, I only fear 1n,t, your |)enH:n being far distant from me, your 
I aOeclton may aleo grow cold. 

I T feel no anxiety about my literary eesaye not being comiJcte; I 
1 1 only regret my abaenee from my ejiousie. 

, I KaAOir Lwan, 

: i I droop my head, and speak not, but the feelings of my heart are 
' I perfectly olive to what la going on. 

I ‘ Tliougli overeonie with grief at the thoughta of parting, I perforce 
{ B-stimo a look of content and aallsfaetion.' 

1 i After a few days’ travelling, Ting Chang arrived at 
11 Ilia home in Woo Iveang, where he saw his parents, and 
tlic whole house echoed with joy at his arrival. Now, 
’infortunatcly, the father had just made an arrangement 
I uf a matrimoniid nature for his son with tlie iticmber 
i I (if a family of the sam^lace; namely, that of Wei, the 
. assistant magistrate, and had been airaiously hoping for 
1 1 liis sou’s ictuni in order to send the marriage presents, 

{I and conelnde the match. The student, when he first 
i: lieard of this, was by no means plaosed; he was anxiObs 
I' to fulfil the engagement be hud already formed. But 
making inquiries, and learning that Miss Wei was an 
I , Ineomparablc beauty, and that her dowry would be 
ij immense, he — oh, human nature! — relinquished all 
Ij thoughts of Miss Wang, or, as she now mighc be 
I termed, Mrs Ting (lhang Chow, aud actually married 
1 1 Miss Wei. Wretch! , 

j Ikxir Iveaou Lwan! She felt cheerlesa and forlorn. 
Upwards of a year had sped on, and, strange to say, she 
had not received the slightest int^igence of the ab¬ 
sentee. One day Mingbea came running, in and told 
I her of an excellent opportunity of sending Ting Chang 
I a letter.. An epistle was accordingly written, and fur- 
! warded! yet, after seterat montiis, no answer arrived. 
Another letter is sent; still no reply. Keaou Lwan, to 
ha horror, now hears a rumour of Ting Chang’s mar¬ 
riage, and a letter full of severities is tlm consequence. 
Ijinkew, a messenger, is hired to carry tnis conscieiiue- 
awnkener, and to insist on some kind of exjilanation. 

Shskew knew how to manage business of this kind. 
On arriving at Woo Neang, iw begged for an interview 
with the faithless Ting CtiMg. He could not be refused. 
When Ting Chang saw Sinkew, his foce became scarlet 
He asked ‘ not of him any questions whatever, but 
taking the letter, thrust it up his sleeve, and hurriedly 
entered tlie house. After a brief space of time, he sent 
a servant boy to deliver a verbal answer, which was to 
the following effect :-r" My master,” said tlie boy, “ has 
been marri^ to the young lady of Mr Wei, the Tung- 
cl»e-foo magistrate, now about three ym^s. 'The road' 
to Nanyang is very for, and he can boraly be expected 
to go wk there; and as a letter is a difficult thing to 
write, he relics upom you that you will deliver this 
verbal message for him. This little scented gauze hand¬ 
kerchief in former days, oedonged to Miss Wang, 
well as this sheet of paper, waioh is a marriage contract; 
and he begs tliat you will return them to her, in order 
that she may tliiiik no more about him. Master at first 
wanted to h|ive kept you to {live you n dinuer, but he 


is aft-aid'lest the old gentleman his father might bo 
asking annoying questions, and getting surprised and 
angry, so he sends you these five mace of silver for your 
road expenses, and expects that next time you wont 
give yourself the troabm of a long journey for nothing.” 

' Sinkew,fon hearing these words, gut into a violent 
passion. He would not receive the money (although 
it amounted to the sum of three shillings I), but casting 

indignantly on tim ground, walked out at the great 
door, and excloimea in a loud voice of reproach, ** As 
for tliee, cold-blooded and unrighteous villain that thou 
art, the wild beasts and the birds of prey are not such 
as thou I Alas, alosl thou hast deucived the too-con- 
fidiug heart of my young lady, Lwan! but high Heaven 
will never grant you its protection for the iniquity you 
have done!” . Having spqjiey these words, his feelings 
overpowered him, and he wept aloud. The passers-by, 
one striving with another, wished to learn the cause of 
his tears; an.-l Sinkew related the whole of the cireura- 
stanees to them ifiitli the greatest minuteness, so that 
in a moment the fame oT Ting Chang’s dishonourable 
conduct spread through the whole town aud neighbour¬ 
hood of Woo Keang, and people of any respectability, 
from that time fofth, held him in no esteem; so true is 
the saying— 

** U, in the cnirataon affnin of life, you do no actions which shocU 
your own conlcicnpe, 

Certes in the wiclo world you will have no mon to gaash their 
teeth at you.” 

‘ Let us now, again, relate how that Sinkew returned 
to Nanyang^and there seeing Minghca, how he blubbered 
and cried without ceasing. Minghca said, “ i presume, 
by this, that you have met wi^ some accident on the 
road ? or, out and alas! peimps my young master, 
Cliow, is deail?” Sinkew only shook his head, and took 
breath for half a minute, then recounted all the par¬ 
ticulars of his visit, mid Ting Chang’s reception: how 
that he would send no answer, but merely returned the 
scented gauze luiiidkerchief and the marriage-contract, 
to the end that Miss Lwan might think no more about 
him. “ I cannot for my life go in to see my young 
lady,” added Sinkew, nnif brushing away the tear from 
his'eyc, he sighed deeply, and left the house. 

* Minghca did not dare conceal from lier mistress 
what she had heard, so she recounted everything that 
Sinkew had told her with the greatest exactness. The 
wretched Lwan, on seeing the scented gauze uapkin, 
the pledge of love in bygone and more happy times, 
knew thereby that the story of Sinkew was no fabrica¬ 
tion ; and in a moment rage choked her woman’s breast, 
while indignation flushed her lovely countenance! She 
begged that her aunt might wait upon her in the fra¬ 
grant apartment, where she made her a compluto nar¬ 
ration of the whole. Aunt Tseaou exhorted and admo¬ 
nished her to bear her hard lot with patience, but Lwan 
gave no heed to her friendly counsel. Three entire day.s 
and B8 many nights she sjient in tears. She took out the 
little gauze napkin and turned it over again and again. 
Ah! how many recollections of her once happy moinents 
did that row bring to lier broken heart I She even sought 
an opporunity of destroying herself forthwith; but, 
upon refl^ion, said, “ I, Keaou Lwaii, am tlic beloved 
daughter of a family of note; I was not wifhout beauty, 
'and the world said that I ppsscssed some little talent; 
w-ere 1 thus silently and obscurely to pass into oblivion, 
would I not thereby be conferring a great favour on iny 
heartless lover?” With/that she drewfop thirty-two 
stanzas of poetry, intimating that she was about to take 
' away her own life, and an ode or ballad of eternal re¬ 
sentment directed against Ting Cliang. Tlie following 
is Inverse of the poetry aUuded to:— 

“ As 1 Iran aitalnst iny door-past, and In griot and silence meditate 
on bygone K«nee, 

I sigb; alas I my dream of wedded life lias now vanibhed like B 
Rnfl6* 

Love, in early life, stlired up ibo rambling fibres of passiou, and 
drainird the greon and tender buda of my heart Ssti-ny. * 
Kagr now follows like a torront, and .riwinlu tbege gft^ buds to 
the withered rod of reseutuient. ' 
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Thou T MiitI, ns kird will retum tmo to liia jmnnite, lu spring to 
]i«r reyiAnng purtod. 

Bnt now, ilu! full wall I know that * all Is vanity.’ 

Item bead, and leati uguiiut tbo railing—the painful Bl>ot of 
.fto feng fomwell— 

’ Ann alisbiy sorrows for ten thoiisBnd yeBi| T lay at tea door of the 
falM and erovl east wind.” * 

, * The remainder of tlic poetry is not recorded, but her 

ode of resentment was to the following effect i— 

^ ( 
' *' ddo of hatrod eternal, Upon whose acooiint do I now make 

Ah I when I bethink rae of its commenGcmont, my heart is truly 
sad! 

In the Dinmltig t meditate npon it, In the evening I revolve It In 
my mind; the painful thought never leaves me; 

Bo I ag;dn take up tills marriage paper, to deelore the beartlessnen 
of thy love!'” ^ . 

Here follows n long poem, fall of simple imagery, 
whidi want of space obliges us to omit, and we hasten 
to the termination of our melancholy j^alc. 

* Keaou IiWan’s letters and, poetry being now fairly 
written out she wislie*! again to despatch Hinkew with 

them, hut the soldier knit* his brows, ground his teeth, 
and would on no account consent to go. There was, 

then, no way of getting her letters sent to Ting Chang, 
when it so happened that, just at tligt very time, her 
father fell sick of the phlegm, and calledKeaoii Lwan 
to look over and arrange some public ^documents for 
liiin. In looking over these papers, she found one re¬ 
lating to a soldier, a native of Wqo Kcang district, who 
had deserted from that quarter, and had joined her 
father’s military station at Nan^aug. _ Lwan’s heart 
immediately conceived the following project. She took 
all their former love correspondeni'c, along with the 
newly-composed poetry relating to the taking away of 
her own life, and her ballad of eternal resentment— 
these site classed in order, so as to form a little volume: 
then taking the two copies of their marriage-contract, 
she placed tliem within the cover: afterwards she made 
a p.arcel of the whole, which she put up in the form of 
n iniindarin's public document: this she scaled, and 
wrote upon the envelope—Captain Wang, who holds 
the seal of oflice of the military station of Naujrang, to 
the chief magistrate of Woo Keang, in the imperial 
district of Soochow, to be opened when seated in his 
public hall—these.” This clone, she despatched an 
accredited messenger with the same; and her father, 
Mr Wang, knew nothing whatever about the matter. 

‘ That very night Keaou Lwan washed her person 
with tlic utmost care, and having changed lier clothes, 
she desired Minghea to go and make lier sonic tea, 
using this deceit to get Mhighea out of the room. Ko 
sooner was her maid gone, than having first fastened 
the door, she made use of a stoed to support Imr feet; 
then taking a white sash, she threw it over abeam, and 
tied it; next, having made fast the scented gauze nap¬ 
kin, the first cause of all her woes, round her throat, she 
joined it to tlie white sash in a dead knot, and finally 
kicking away the stool, her feet swung in mid air, and 
in (i moment her spirit dissolved in ether, while her 
soul sought the habitetions of the dead at thiAearly age 
of twenty-one years I Z 

“ A lUUo suKotud laiuse tsondkerohiof oommenced and endsd her 
tragio history! ” 

Minghea then, having boiled the tea, was brining it 
to her mistress, when she fodud the door fast shut She 
knocked for sdine time, bnt no one opening, she ran in 
a great fright to commnnicate tlte intelligence to Aunt 
Tscaou. This lady, along with Mrs Wang, speedily 
arrived; and the room dtxir being forced open, words 
cannot describe the horror aud dismay that seised tigsm 
when tlie sad spectacle withiu presented itself to their 
view I Old Mr Wang was not long in hearing the dis¬ 
mal tale, and in an instant repaired tO the spot. It 
were needless to relate the scene of sorrow ^sued; 


' * Ameagi tee Obiiiesc, the east wind Is the emblem of tbs Irite' 
Um kiVor. . 


neither ^e old gentleman nor his Indy knew fi>r what 
reason their beloved daughter had committed this rash 
act. But it was necessary to take some steps for the 
Interment of the body; and a colRn being procured, what 
was once the lovely and accomplished Lwan was, amid 
the tears and lamentations of the whole household, cou- 
signed to the Silent grave I 

‘Let us now, however, relate how that hti worship 
IfeueC, the chief magistrate of Woo Keang di8tricj-»t- 
ceived the puUlc document from the military station of 
Nanyang. Having perused it, great was” his surprise 
indeed; from times m (dd until tiien he had never fieard 
of so extraordinary a case! It so happened that at that 
very time bis worship Ciiaou, the Tuy Kwan [doctor 
of laws], in tiie train of Uie Imperial Censor Kan, had 
come to Woo Keang ip the course of a tour fur correct¬ 
ing abuses. Kcueeibrthwith laid the case before Cliaou, 
and he brought it under the notioe of the censor him¬ 
self. His Excellency Fan took the poetry, tlie ballad, 
and the marriage-contract, and turned them, and re¬ 
volved them again and again, so os to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted witli, and get at the very mar¬ 
row of, this strange piece of business. He dee-jily 
lamented the talent of Keaou Lwan, worthy of a better 
fiite, while he viewed with no less abhorrence the 
cruelty of Chow Ting Cliaug. He commanded his wor¬ 
ship Chaou to make secret inquiries about the gentle¬ 
man, and next day had him apprehended, and taught 
up to tile censor’s public court for examination, llis 
Excellency Fan interrogated him liiniself. Ting Chang 
at first persisted obstinately in saying tliat tlie whole 
w.'i'! untrue; but the marriage-contract being produced 
as evidence, he did not dare open his mouth. His ex¬ 
cellency the censor, in great vyatli, conimanded tlic 
liutors to give hi(> fifty severe blows of the bamboo,» 
and conduct him to the public prison, In the meaii- 
thno he despatched a letter to tile military station of 
Npnyang, to inquire if Keaou Lwan had in very deed 
strangled herself or ndl. After not many days, a reply 
came, containing the particulars of poor Lwan's im- 
timely end, npon which the Imperial Censor Fan had 
Ting OliRiig taken out of prison and brought up a second 
time to his tribunal. The censor, in a voice of wrath, 
thus addressed him. “ To treat .with levity or insult 
the daughter of a mandarin of rank, is one crime; being 
already betrothed to one wife, marrying anotlicr is a 
second crime: leading to tlie death of a party con¬ 
cerned, is a third crime. In youf marriage-contract 
it is written, ‘if the man deceive the woman, may 
unnumbered arrows slay liis iaxlyl' f have now no 
arrows here to slay thee; but,” added be, raising his 
voice, “ tiiou Shalt be beaten to death with staves like a 
dog, so that thou mayst serve as a warning to all cold¬ 
blooded villains in future I" With that he shouted with 
a loud voice, as a signal to the bailiffs and liotors, who 
were in waiting. These, grasping their clubs Of bam¬ 
boo, rushed forward iii a body, and tumultuously struck 
the wretched culprit, pieces of whose body fiow about 
the bait in all dii^ions, and in a moment a bloody and 
hideous mass marked the corpse of the betrayer of 
Lwan I 

‘ Within the city, there was not one man who did not 
approve uf this puniilnnent, os well merited by his 
heartless cruelty. His fa^er, Ftofessor Chow, on 
hearing of thia news; suddenly died of grief and indig- 
nationj and not long after, tlm daughter of Wei, whom 
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‘HeaderI Why should a man court the wealth and 
beauty of a second bride, and turn his back, on Itis al¬ 
ready betrothed spouse? That it can bring him iiuthuig 
but sorrow, let him read this stwy of bygone years I ’ 

It is Ivitb no light ^ling of sotfow wo add, that Mr 
Thom, the aide trauslator of the fbregoing talc, died 
towards the close of 1849 kt Ningpo, where lie had 
latterly filled the offloB of bet toajesiy’s oonsul. Mr 
Tliora was a Sootsinan by birth, and by indetktigablc 
industry, and tbepMseum of exoelleut facnlttn, uong 
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with good literary taste, had acliieved for himself An 
honourable distinction in China, where his services were 
in the course of proving voluaUe in no. small degree 
fo his conntiy. Alas I like nwny sons of Scoisa, who, 
relying on their own energies, have gone forth in quest 
of fortune, this amiable and accomplished individual 
perished in the midst of his usefulness, and has left 
many friends and relatives to lament his untimely loss. 

sw m 


MUSIN08 AMONG THE MOSSES *AND LICHENS. 
Havh I a single reader who never spent an idle summer 
uftornonn upon a bed of mosses? I suppose simrcely 
one. But it is my Imlief tlial their number is smau 
who iiavc ever dreamed that nature has given to those 
mosses and to the lichens a {gr liigber and mere im> 
portimt commission than that oil covering our hedge- 
hanks, or scrambling up our old walls. Tlio sutgect 
altogether, too, is an interesting one; and tlie vegeta¬ 
tion, ns contrasted with tliat of our fields and forests, 
has th.it sort of attraction whicli we might ennccive 
Tom Thoinb to possess in tlic realms of Brobdignag. 

In the order of nature, the lichen family comes first: 
let it he first liere also. Every one is familiar with tlie 
ordinary appearance of a lichen: it is a dry, mcin- 
branous, lentiiery-looking object, whose external aspect 
is seldom so inviting as to draw more than a passing 
attention. Bat if one would examine it closer, many 
vonders reveal themselves to us. A nmssef cells, a 
number of little tubes of membrunn!, containing stwrulcs 
of an oval form, an outer and an inner layer—these are 
wliiit the microscope discloses of the structure of a 


D’Urville, that pulverulent lichens are the first plants 
whielt appear upon the bgre rocks of newly-formed 
islands; so that some sort of a clue seems to be tlmi- 
afforded to us as to the manner in which the barren rock 
reccivesjts first garment at Hie hands of the Creator. 
But somo genera, closely allied to the common licliens, 
almost appear to be, says Frier, even meteoric pruduo- 
tions; tile leaves of some pines neqr Dresden were on 
one occasion suddenly overrun on the side next the 
wind with these plants *, the sails and masts of a vessel 
at Stockliolni, on a hot summer’s day, were instantly 
covered over with them; and he believes that the cuIh 
web-like matter, so familiar to us all as spangling over 
our lawns, is really of this nature too, and not, as it iias 
been believed to be, the-result of the textile skill of a 
small spider. • * 

Economical!}’, the importance of the lichens may 
apiiear iinmnsiderable; but that would be a mistake 
The llighknd pleasantry were, a few years ago, able to 
earn fourteen ahilUiigtfa-weekeach by simply culteotlng 
tlie lichen known as the Lecanora tartarea, or cudbear, by 
scraping it with an iron hoo]i from the rocks on which 
it gruivs ubmidaiiily in the north of Scotland. Mr 
Loudon states, tliat, when collected,' it was sent to Glas¬ 
gow, wheto it ivas used for dyeing wool of a purple 
colour, llokit yields to that sent from tlic Canaries in 
brilliancy or colour, and consequently iu commercial 
value. Tbc orchal, or archil, whicli is procured from 
tile volcanic rocks of these islands, is Lniported into 
England for the use of the dyet in large quantities ; the 
annual importation being valued at from L.6n,()00 to 
L.SO.OUU. The well-known chemical test called lilmut. 


lichen. Then tbc coiour and iippuaraiice of tliesc plants 
I are wonderfully divg’siflud. They may bo seen droop¬ 
ing down from the br-inches of tre^, in tliick, beard-like 
bundles or tufts, and are well known under tliis form 
O'* tlie ‘ Old Mail’s Beard,’which, in tlicir general a^ieut 
and hue, they closely resemble; or they are fomi^ he- 
: griming tlic fiuai of a castle waR, or ruined church, with 
odd-looking patches of brown and yellow; or they 
' glitter in the possession of a glowing golden colour, or 
p-iiiit the bare rock with all sorts of curious devices, 

. and sometimes in tlie riulicst, sometimes iu tlie gliuimlest 
of colours; and sometimes tliey form little goblets, gray, 
i and with crimson edges. Tliey seem to te cnpablu of 
i existing almost everywhere, few places coming amiss to 
i them. They may be seen clothing the surface of the 
vitrified forts of the Highlands, or creeping among the 
brushwood, and over tile trunks of the forest. They 
may he found* covering the weather-beaten rocks, or 
picking up a subsistence on the sea-shore; and when I 
mention that, in geographical distribution, tliey arc 
scattered from the equator to the pules, and from the 
depths the deserted mine to tiie limits of everlasting 
snow, I shall have conveyed a pretty extensive idea of 
tlie ubiquity of the race. Our own country is rich in 
tile Ihdiens, but they are not to be compared with those 
of equatorial regions, wherever a moist atmospiiere 
and sheltered position favour their development The 
more curious of our own species in appearance are—tlie 
singular lichen known as tbc ‘ Lungs of the Oak,’ from 
the remarkable resemblance the plant bears to the lubu- 
lated apMitrance of the human litngs; the hair-like 
lichen, which covers oak-trees with a shaggy mantle; 
tile crab’s-oye liulicn (^Lecanora ^rdla), oominun upon 
stones; and tiie goblet lichen, which is to be found 
ornamenting many of our heaths. 

The origin of the lichens in many situations is # 
subject buried in mystery. Meyeirthas made some 
remarkable experiments upon the subject, the results 
of which leave one hi a state of greater perolexity than 
before. He found that oeconiposed vegetable, and some 
inorganic matter, are capable t£ assumlug orgauisatipn 
under the influence of water and light, and that 
pulveruleut matter of lichens is that which is subject 
to this kind of propagation) but species could oifiy be 
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a striking remark ma^ bjr another eminent botanist, 


is produced from the coloiying matter of the same 
liclien. Others of the lichens afford yellow, red, and 
blue dyes. But these plants are of importance in on- 
otlicr point of view: they often considerably contribute 
to, and sometinius even entirely form, the diet of man 
anil animals. Every one is familiar with tlie fact, tliat 
the reindeer-muss forms altogether (he food of that 
animal during the prolonged northcni winters. The 
vast herds which are deiiendeiit exclusively upon this 
hunible liclien for their support, gives us an exaltal 
conception of tlic importance uf the most apparuutiy 
insignificant objects in nature. Linnaius says, that no 
plant flourishes so luxuriantly as this iu the pine-forests 
of Lapland, the surface of the soil being completely 
carpeted with it for many miles in extent; and that if 
by an accident the forests arc burnt to the ground, in a 
very sliort time the lichens reappear, and resume all 
their original vigour. The Norwegians and Laplanders 
make a kind of bread witii the lichens, upon which they 
subsist in the winter; and the Icelanders beat up the 
Ceiraria, or Iceland moss, sold in our sliops as a medi¬ 
cine, iuto a cake, and eat it with milk, tiiankful to the 
Frovidenee which, in these inhospitable regions, sends 
them, as they say, ‘bread from the very stones.’ A 
lichen, called the ‘ Tripe deltoehe,’forms a main portiop 
of the foou of the Canadian hunters; and it is mentioned 
that the very deserts of Asia produce a species of lichen 
in largo quantities, upon wliich the nomadic tribes are 
freqneif^ compelled to support themselves. Medici¬ 
nally, lichens were at one period uLsome import¬ 
ance. 

We must now turn to The mosses. This family is a 
curious, and iu some respects a very mysterious one. 
In appearance, mosses are exceedingly graTtable; iu size 
still more so—some being but a line or two iu total height, 
and some, the Equinetacaas, several foet in length- Some 
of the mosses are beautiful hair-like plants: some re¬ 
semble fir-trees,, others cedar-trees i some the taU of a 
Ubrse, whence a name of one order, Equisetaeesi!; others, 
again, resemble plumes feathers. The ‘ ostrich plume ’ 
moss is common iu the north of Scotland: and there is 
another which bears the name of tlie ' crested foatlicr,’ 
from its resemblance to such an object. Tltey take on 
ail shades of colour; they are green, or glittering yellow, 
or brown, or red, 'or ruse-coloared, There is i^retty 
moss whtoh (dotiioi the sides of Bt Winifred’! 
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Mid: ptuinter-pronunciamicDtos, preye&ted him from 
uleepj^. As it is always glorious for a Mexican to 
pronoiiace for or against his rulers, General Tobar de> 
^Glared agsinst the president as soon as he heard of his 
dowullidL Su(^ an event deranged all the literal’s 
ptahs, and delayed their execution. To get rid of his 
vexation, he mounted his horse, and gave himself up 
with .inote spirit than ever to bis favourite pastime, 
^teolining on the brood Moxioan saddle, and supported 
massive stirrup, he gallopped across the plains^n 
pursuit of tlie wild cattle. Singling <ftt a bull, he seized 
hrm^hy the hairy toft at the end of the tail i.thc animal 
lowerra hia head to resent the insult, but his iiersecmtor 
speeding by, still retaining hold of the tail, lifted his 
hind quarters from the ground, and before the bull could 
understand the proceeding, witii a rapid summerset he 
was left breathless on the gresmd. 

* The general was sometimes aiiisted In this diversion 
by his lieutenant, Casillas, a soldier of fortune, intrepid 
and adventurous as the companions of Cortez. He was 
wliat is called in Mexico a hombre lie a cabatlo; that is, 
ho could break a wild horse in two hours, pick up an 
object from tlie earth at full gallop, throw the lasso, and 
knock down three enemies at once—one with his sword, 
another with his stirrup, and the third with Ids horse. 
In the days of chivalry, he would have been a chevalier 
without fear, but not without reproacli. Ovcrwltelmed 
with debts, he was sliunncd iilifcc by those who were his 
creditors, and those who dreaded being added to tlie 
number. With all these qualities, Casillas Sras only a 
lieutenant. General Tobar, however, considered him 
likely to make a good partisan, and os they rode along 
side by side after their merciless cluue, he inquired 
abrnptiy of bis subordinate—“Does not time seem 
dreodfidly long to pou, now that the state is so quiet ? 
Por my part 1 am quite tired of diaving nothing to do. 
The dogs of Indians give no further signs of life.” 

“ You have pretty nearly exterminated tliem,** an¬ 
swered Casillas gravely: “ I^iih I could say tkOfSame 
of ray creditors.” 

“ 1 have other subjects of complaint,” continued the 
general, “as well us weariness. Is it nut seandalons, 
on the part of the central government, to unseat the 
excellent Senor Santa Anna ? My rank is only that of 
a garrison-commandant, while I merit something better. 
Where is justice now-a-days? I am resolved either to 
reinstate the ex-president, or make myself governor, 
and { count upon your aid.” 

“When shall we marcli upon Mexico,” demanded 
Casillas laughing, “ and coil upon the sovereign congress 
to make me & captain t ” 

“ I will let you know,” replied Tobar majestically j 
meantime, Santa Anna for evert” 

“ Santa Anna or death!” shouted Casillas; and the 
two revolutionists rode bock to Guayraas. 

.'As soon as the scheme was concocted, confederates 
were found in abundance. Casillas '#as embiurraBBed in 
hia choice among so many friends. They were princi¬ 
pally young men of dUtingiutiied families, but depraved 
naluts, some of them well known to the alcalde and his 
' oQcials as implicated ih one or two assassinations. The 
opportunity of paying their debts at the expense of 
oti^'was too good to be lost, and they flocked eagerly 
•to Tobar'g standard. Tlie night preceding the execu¬ 
tion of their project, atoot twenty of the party met to 
delibocato on their prooosdin^. Opinions ran high; 
some , were for burning ciljyiind slaughtering the 
hiluibitants en ina^ie j oth^ however, opposed so oar- 
barous a project, and at hut a list of names was made 
out, vflijMe owners were doomed tif execution. Each 
man present considered it his.duty to place on the list 
tile name of the creditor he most feared or tiie alcalde 
wlio hod caused him most vexation. On this mint 
.Casillas kept a profound silence, os he d^ not wWl^for 
the destruction of the whole city. 'Bie next |woposition 
was to march upon Mexico, aiW having made them¬ 
selves masters of the forh This'Jed' to a hot discussion. 
One suggested tiud 11^. titb futrlsoa were not to he mas- 


sacrea, a bribe might purchase their co-operation j but 
there was not a single piastre among the whole com- • 
pany. Tlie final resolution w^ to surprise the flirt at 
daybreak, and seize the public treasure, locked up in 
the revenue ctiest at the custom-house. Before they 
separated, Tobar was named governor of tlie.state; 
Casillas was made a captain ; each ofiicer present rose 
a step in rank: and those who were only citizens, 
dubb^ tiiemselms ofilcerg. . 

‘ At daybreaK, the conspirators, armed to tiie teeth, 
marched silently through the citv; and baiting beneath 
the walla of the fort, summoned the garrison to sur¬ 
render, with cries of “ Santa Anna for ever 1 ” Tlie 
troop inside slept as men who hod nothing to lose, and 
with little solicitation joineil in the cry. The pro- 
nouneera were surprised .^t this sadden success, not 
knowing that the evetfing before the soldiers had sold 
tlieir cartridges to coniponsato themselves for arrears of 
pay. At sunrise, the installation of the new govern¬ 
ment was known through the city. Sorao hours after¬ 
wards, General Tobifr's chief ofllccr presented himself 
at the residence of the receiver-general of the customs. 
The latter was taking his siesta in Iiis hammock. 
Casillas sulntod him with all the courtesy of a Mexican 
robber, and politely inquired if there was any money in 
the chest ^ the department. 

“ Twelv^housaud dollars,” answered the officiBl. 

“Not muidi,” rejoined Casillas; “enough, however, 
to spare me the ncecssity of an unpleasant duty.” 

“What is that?” said the rcceivcr-geueral, turning 
himself over in his hammock. 

“ To conduct you to my chief,” replied the soldier; 
“for I promised to carry back eitlicr the treusurc or 
the treasurer.” H 

“ At all events, captain, you will give me a re¬ 
ceipt?” 

“ What! Yet it is bat fair. I fear only that iny sig¬ 
nature may not be very valuable. Ab 1 Senor Admi¬ 
nistrator, 1 have been greatly calumniated in this 
country.” 

‘After giving Casillas the contents of the chest in cx^ 
change for his receipt, tlie treasurer continued his siesta! 
The captain wont buck laden with booty, which he de¬ 
posited in Tobar’s liouse, transformed for the time into 
the scat of government. At this sight the confederates 
broke out into shouts of triumph. Tliere was but one 
opinion as to the destination of the twelve thousand 
dollars : they were to be employed for the public giMid. 
But the phrase public good admits of a thousand difTc- 
rent interpretations. Every one understood it after his 
own manner, and gave his advice more or less disinte¬ 
restedly, so that it became difficnlt to settle the ques¬ 
tion. After a long parley, it was decided, on the motion 
of Casillas, to devote the fuiuls to repairing the gun- 
carriages, which the great heat of the sun had split and 
rendered useless. When the meeting was over, Tobar, 
after investing CasiUas with his authority, rode out to 
his country-seat, after the manner of bis patron Sunt^ 
Anna. 

‘ A ,fow days afrerwards, one of the younger mem¬ 
bers of this self-elected government offered to intro¬ 
duce to .his asBomates at their nightly meeting in 
the only tavern of the city. In a small room about a 
dozen men were seated round a massive tabic drinking 
and gaming. A thick Anokc from the numerous pi{x« 
increased the obscurity «f the apartment, dimly lighted 
by a few long-wickcd candles. A tall nsan, with strongly- 
naarked features and dark eyes, and whose bushy whis¬ 
kers reached to his mouth, rose on my entrance. 

“Welcome, Senor frenchman, for. there are no ser- 
viles in your nation! Welcome 1 Bring a glass.” 

* “ Erance is a great nation,” said a voice, half-choked 
by brandy, in one corner of the room, “ and Kapi^ou is 
-a great roan. How is he?” 

*1 turned at this strange questiontiie speaker was 
Ml old sergeant, Iseated o^nst t^e wiH, with mi enor¬ 
mous rapier between his knees- He not probably 
hear my uuwer, &r with a heavy snore his bead fell 
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forward od hla bNut While I was lookihK ac him. 
OasiUaa—fot R was he who had welcomed me—again 
■poke ia tte sententioas stj’le burrowed from the in- 
dianiK-.<*Oalttniny is the lot of the poor, Sunor Foreigner. 
I baTd l>#cn poor, but now I am powerful. Who will 
permit my taking vengeance? Npbodyl •Casillas 
Oho enter where tiro enters, and reach where the wind 
imifoMl But no; I will only avenge myself by bcoO'* 
flta.’' I 

‘At these words the future benefamr of the state 
drove his dagger into the solid table witii a force that 
made the bottles and glasses jingle. The acclamations 
that followed were interrupted by the arrival of a niea- 
•enger with the information that two regiments were 
On their way foom Ari'pe to put down the reliels. Tills 
news threw the party into gu^rtcmalion i every one 
looked to Casillas for advice. Starting up, he said, 
“ General Tobar must Ih) informed of what has hap¬ 
pened ; which of you will tide for life or deatli to his 
seat?’* 

* A dead silenre followed this proposition, and Casillas 
looked round with a gloomy fhiwn. 

“ 1 will go," exclaimed Guttierea; n young man of 
calm and modest appearance, who had not before 
spoken. * 

“ 1 wont a bullv, a fear-nought, for the ronl is dan¬ 
gerous,” rephed the captain, looking at the winng clei k, 
for such was the oecupatiun of the youth who had 
volunteered for the journey. 

" I will go,” was all he answered; “ I only want tunc 
to saddle my horse.” 

“ Go, then, and luck attend you!” returned C.isillas, 
taking him aside to give him the necessary iustruetioiis, 
and with a p'u-ting gloss the whole parti separated. 

‘In the course of u few days after this event, every 
trace of llie twelve thousand dollars had disapiieari'd, cv- 
oopt Casillas’s receipt to the receiver-general. Recourse 
was had to i vautions, fur the news from Arispu became 
mure and inon* threatcuiiig. Tobar still remained at 
his countly-sea^ not sorry to devolve tlic responsibility 
oi rigorous measures U[ion bis captain. Borne of tlie 
1 idler citiauns bad paid a heavy flue with tolerably good 
grace) but everything has an end, and the provisional 
government was at the end of its resources. 

‘At this jimeture a large French merchantman was 
telegraphed uIT tlie mouth of the harbour. Tliis was a 
piece of good fortune for the ronspirators, as they hoped 
to touch the amount of duties to be paid on the cargo. 
The ftdlowing morning I made my way to the top of a 
high hill winch overlooked the prt and the whole city. 
While looking on Uie ship standing slowly in, some one 
touched my arm. I turned round: it was Casillas. 

” It is Providence that sends it to us so opportunely,” 
he said, pointing to the ship, on wliich my eyes were 
■till fixM. All at once the captain exclaimed, with a 
foarfol inmrecatiou, “ Confusion t What demon is tpoil- 
ing toe affair? LookI” 

* A dond of dust was visible, moving rapidly across 

toe plains on tlie opposite side of tlie city, above which 
the red nennuns on toe lancci of a troop of cevdiy 
fluttered in the bright sunshine. a 

“It is the governor-general,” said Casillas, dsnehing 
his hands. ‘‘A day later, and we shoold have beaten 
or bought him.” , 

‘ Whether a courier had already brought too news to 
Guaymos, or from some otiier cduSe, we conld see from 
the height on whUh we stood tliat there was on unusual 
stir in toe dty. Dteillas looked on wito • haggard eye, 
but without moving. A fow minutes afterwards, with 
a cry of rage, he excloinied, daShiiig his' hat to the 
grontid, “The eowards—the teoltors—toe idiots I Seel, 
they are disbondiug I Ah I there is Guttiiercs on horse- 
liaek! is he going to assemble our friends? Not he is 
(itf at fliU gdlop. Stop!” he shouted in irreprauible 
vrtwto, M though hk voice oonld reach toe lUgitive. 
•XiOcdKl toeire is toe brave Tobari he at Issst wul rutt 
ita awiqr. AB is lost! he is following toe example of 
Qattkiex. The cowsids—toe tratton I legaliW fng^ 


ens thcml they whom toe yeliing Indians ooidil not 
intimidate. But I am there." 

‘ Still denoundng the traitors, Casillas mounted his 
horse, whidi he bad tied to a tree, and hurried at a« 
funous trot down the steep descent. 1 followed him 
with my eye as he dashed along.' Re readied the great 
siinaro In safety, where I lost him in the crowd. 

‘When 1 looked again, the place was empty* The 
g 9 vernor'B troops were Just entering toe dty. By,p. 
singular cuinddpqr«, at the moment that the cavu^ 
deployed into the square, in company wito Indian in¬ 
fantry armed with bows and arrows, toe vessel, which 
had so greatly excited toe cupidity of toe Insuigeiifo, 
entered the port; and at' the same moment the last of 
the nionouNcera—the captain—galloppcd from tho city. 

‘ In my subsequent per^inations through the coun¬ 
try, 1 full in with thjf llflncipal members of toe pro¬ 
visional government of Ounymos, hiding In obscure 
villages, exiTpting one—Casifias—in whom I felt much 
mtercsted; but his friends had never hoard of him since 
the day on which his coniinaud came to so Sudden 
a terniinaKun Gutturez the durk went back to his 
dc'iNk, iis though he had forgotten all about his daring' 
midnight ride, and his share of the jiublic funds. Gene¬ 
ral Tobar was more fortunate; his rank placed him too 
high to Ix! c.is]ly disturbed by a politieul storm. After 
a brief suspension, his command was restored to him; 
and the recolkctiun of his pronuncianiieiito became 
confoundoi^with many others which have shaken, ond 
will again shake, the ill-constituted government of 
Mexico.* 


P I R F. S I D r. C n 1 T jO II A T. 

Tlin> talk about tbe of pioportyg and sonic othor tblnpk 

St¥kelff. I see you ha\e been reading the paiicr. Any 
news? 

OiMtoo. No, nothing Imt fresh discussions on UiUt 
eternal subject Irdaud, wliicii 1, for one, am getting 
quite sick of. 

St\Ute. Ah, all the landlords’ blame. They have 
allowed thingii to go to utter cunfUhiou on their estate* 
Vity they should have forgotteu tli.it ‘ property has its 
duties as well as its rights.’ What a noble saving of 
Drummond that was. 

GiL What kind of property do you mean ? 

Sluhe. Landed projxirty, to be sure i 1 do not think 
moveables conld be meant. At all events, on landed 
proiierty all the more important ckss of duHes ought in 
reason to falL 

Gil Then T beg to diflbr. The saying, so inter- 
pretated, is only a piece of rant. 

Stake. Is it possible ? Do I, Stephen Btukely, acta-* 
Oily, and in truth, hear you, Philip Giloroo, gentleman, 
speak in that mazier of one of toe greatest sayingi eff 
the age? 

Git. If it be such a great saying, you will have lets 
trouble in explaining in what its greatness consists. 

Stake, Wtiy, the thing is as ctear as dsyllght. The 
man who owns an estate, is under the obligation of 
looking after the people upon it; he must see that 
they have decent houses to live in; that tho villagee, 
if there be any, are kept in order; that there on 
schools for toe youngsters; that tliere is a savings’ 
bank to induce habits of economy; and that the roMS 
in the neighbourhood are kept in proper repair. He 
nuut likewise feed the poor, and And work for the able- 
homed men on^ his. territory. I need hardly add, toot 
be and ids family are bonnd to set a good example, and 
hold oat every encouragement to wi^-dolug. Atteiul- 
snee at the parish churoh 1 should tliink a fair thing, 
at least now and then. Bueh u« my ideas of the dutiee 
of property, and 1 fiumy they ore what poor Drummond 
hod an we to. 

Oil Well, spe^ you say, ore your ideas, and they 
may have been Draimaima's iwu, and possildy they 
nay be a hundred otoer peek's i bta sV that » 
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no proof cf their being Ibbnded itt reaeoa, laVf or com¬ 
mon sense. 

Stuke, 1 nerm^ heard such a heresy. Are yon mad, 
•or only Joking? Tell mo plainly—^ you deny that 
landed property has dofties as well as rights t 

GiL That is not n fair mode of questioning. The 
vay I treat the subject is this. A landed property Is 
adrertleed for salo; its price is t«.<0,000 j it consists of 
farms, which in the aggregate bring in a rental 
ofX.l600 per annum. Besides the fiunilies of the 
farmery thfS'e are fifty other fomilie^ consisting of 
peaAntiy and paupers, the whole population on the 
proper^ amounting to three hundred souls. The rent 
or return for the purchase-moneyis stated at L.1600, but 
frmh ^s tiiore falls to be deducted L.200 for poor and 
other rates, making the net return only L.UOO. Kow, 
T want to know what it ia that Bam called on to buy. 
What am 1 to give my L.40,000 for? I imagine that it 
is tlte right to draw the existing rental; end not only 
so, but the power of improving the property, and so 
organising its ecunomicnl management, that the free 
proceeds may be raised to perhaps L.1700 or L.1800, 
wbicli,.after all, wouldno great return for my money. 

Stake. Well, I think that may be allowed without 
any harm to the argument. 

Gil. If you make such an aSroission, your case is gone, 
or nearly so. It simichow apixsars that buying lauded 
property is fo be diflurent from buying anything else. If 
I lay out niy money in trade, nobody bints at an obliga¬ 
tion ; whereas if I invest it in land, for the likB purpose 
of gaining a livcIihotKl, up spring all sorts of responsi¬ 
bilities. Suppose I layout my Capital of L.40,000 on tlie 
estate just spoken of, under the impression 11 mt 1 am to 
hare llie power of improving it, and incre.asiiig the 
rental to a fair retuAi; lo and behold, no sooner do I 
come into possession, tliair 1 find 1 have no power wliat- 
ever. The first thing T hear of is, that as property Jias 
its duties as well as its rigiifs, it is my duty to keep up 
all the old tenures. In mymie.ams of improvemont, 1 
hoped to have thrown the dozen small farms into three 
large ones, each under a first-rate system of tillage. But 
this is .against {lopular notiona I must not change 
anything. The provi ling of employment or subsistence 
for three hundred people has become my ‘ duty ’ My 
rental, instead of increasing, tlireatens to diminish, by 
the obligation 1 am under to support the poor, who are 
annually augmenting in numbers. I hoped to direct my 
' attention to study and rural pursuits; but my ‘duties’ 
tell me that I have no right to think of personal enjoy¬ 
ments. Mytbusiness is to go about preaching indusbry 
and economy to the labouring classes, and I nm ex¬ 
pected to deliver occasional addresses to a medianicis’ 
Institution in the neighbouring county tow'n. My wife 
also ie never to be off her feet She is to be the Lady 
Bountiful of the distiict, going about distributing flannel 
petticoats to old women, and medicines to obilaren. I 
have bought a lifo of ease with a vengeance! 

Si«ke. But think of the honour. 

GU. Hang the honour 1 Honour wont pay butchers’ 
bills, or send my eons to college, or my daughters to 
boardingfeclioals. I tell you 1 have been cheated out 
«f uy L.40,000. 

tSficAe. 1 cannot see that you bave—yoU have got the 
Mtaje. 

fnl Tea, but clogged wltikji thousand drawltacks. 
I sunk money in land as an investment; that is. to get 
a uertain annual return, of wbidt I am in a great 
toeasure .defrauded. 1 never undettook to be the re¬ 
sponsible proteetor of three hundred people. The oMiga- 
tion was not in the bargain, and it ia therefore unjust to 
enforce it. If lauded proprietors are to feed, and see to 
tlio good behaviditf of the poor on their estates, 
they should have an allowance for tWr trouble; it 
should be remembered in the puiohase-mohw. 




land, who is to support them? 

GU Tlie uatiem at lar^ to bd anre. Z cannot, nee 
any Jd|tioa In monied' aaen, quiet, anug capitaliita, 


who livelin large cities, and draw tiicir four, five, or 
eight per cent, on investmenta, sblrklug every public 
duty whatever, the payment rf some trifling tax ex¬ 
cepted; while those wlm have adventured their money 
on laud, are to perform gratuitousty every inmginabio 
duty whicb,pUblic clamour diooses to enforce. Mighty 
easy and pleasant it ia for the city merohant or capi¬ 
talist to sit ut his comftwtable fireside, conscious of well- 
paid returns on hla mvestments, and, with the morning 
paper in his handyrail at ‘tlwse hard-hearted landed 
pr^rietors, who arc letflng the poor die in scores on 
thdlr estate.’ How eomplaccntiy he insists on tlie doc¬ 
trine that ‘property has its duties as well os its rights' 
—his own capital, of coarse, not being considered pro-, 
perty, and therefere exempted from any sort of duties. 

Stake. Arc you not forgetting one thing? If the 
man who buys an estate docl not know the obligations 
he comes under, he ought to know them. I do not 
defend the exemptions of the city capitalist; I only 
repeat, that on bgid must always fall the heavy end of 
all public burdens. It lis the only thing tangildo. A 
m.an with unfixed capital may be here to-day and away 
to-morrow 

Gil. I remember that, but I remember something 
else which I conceive to bu of more importance. If 
land is to made the sulyect of all the duties and 
burdens wli^i can uonvcniently be fastened on it, 
then no reasonable man will have anything to do with 
it. Capitalists wont look at it. They will be heard 
saying, ‘ I dont choose to invest my eaniinp in buy¬ 
ing troubles and obligations. I am conscious of no 
vocation for nursing paupers or superintending public 
morals. Neither has my wife any desire to purcliase 
a reputation by the distrib^on of carts of cool and 
flannel petticoats. Let tliosPeink their money in land 
who please, 1 will invest mine in good debentures at 
five per cent The interest will come in half-yearly, 
unburdened w'ith a single obligation. Pree from all 
annoyance, and no way accountable, I shall live in Lon¬ 
don, Paris, or anywhere else I please.' Is the world, 
with its sing-song about the duties of landed property, 
prepared fur this climax? 

Stuke. Your line of argument, I perceive, proceeds 
altogether on the principle of the quid pro quo. Now, 
in laying out money on land, there is a ^uid for the quo, 
although perhaps not in cash. The duties supposed to 
belong to property ate paid for; they are paid for in 
honours,'wltick all do not think so lightly of ns you; 
pr, to BTwak more explicitly, the^ are paid for in the 
politicaf influence and territorial Importance wb^ch the 
possession of land invariably gives. 

GiL Just so mncli tiie worse. Instead of paying for 
these duties in political influence, it would be cheaper and 
better to get tfaeiii performed bjr distinct fimetionaries, 
receiving salaries from the public. If, in return for his 
services and responsibilities—his ‘ duties,’ as yim would 
call them—a landed proprietor gets two or three of Ips 
sons fixed on the public, then the public is paying in a 
round-about and wrong way fur these services. Better, 
I say, relievo him of his services and duties, and hire a 
person to perform them in a proiier mamier. It is a 
nutori13|u fact, that one settlea stipendiary magistrate 
in a county, being a man trained to the profession, will 
do more work, and that work bettor, tbhn fifty justices 
of the peace. The doasest and worst-executed duties 
are always those dime fqr the sake of presents or under¬ 
hand payments. The public are not wise in seeking to 
impose duties, not direetly pud for, on Imded proprietors. 
'Ihese duties tii^ get paid for in all sorts of shabby 
ways—ways which I would despise. It may indeed be 
said that in reqmtal tliey have the pleasure of managing 
the country in their own way. You have alluded to t^ 
honour obtained by owning land. And'I wkh it was 
oni^ the visionary thing I hinted at. Xu too many 
instances, I am bound to admit, It te # quid pro quo ; 
in shorl, land is frequently Ifought as smen witn a view 
to poUtioal advaAtoges as peouttiaiy retunia. But 
this is a serial vm^, not' to be wroited in argument. 
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It is a contraband arranftement, srhich we maf lament, 
and hope to aee redressed; yet I fear tlie day of redress 
cannot bp' expected to arrive while the cry about the 
duties^ pro^rty is kept up; seeing that no man, in 
violas^ of ordinary maxims, will undertake to perform 
dlities fbr wliich he is not in some way or other to 1^ 
rewarded. Putting aside, therefore^ the pleS that poli* 
tied weight is a fair equivalent for the real or imu' 
ginary performance of duties which should have no 
existence, I come to the plain co\tmercial principle, 
that land, as an article of value, is only woolh its oom> 
puted return in money; and that. Wring been^so 
bought, it is no more subject to W burdened with 
duties and obligations than any other species of pro¬ 
perty. 

, Btuie. —Am I to understand it to*be your opinion 
that a landed proprietor ii^iot bound to look after uid 
care fur the people on his estate ? 

Certainly not bound. It may be consistent 
with his feelings to take a kindly interest in the w^kre 
of those about him, on the common principle that we 
are all concerned in helping to improve the condition of 
I society; but beyond this the landed proprietor is under 
! no obligation. According to a right kind of social 
organisation, every man is free. Feudalism—the age of 
lord and vassal, baron and serf—is gone; and 1 should 
not like to see it return, afittw it has been V<bkcd out of 
nearly every European state as the cnei<^ of popular 
j rights. And yet the cry about the duties of pro¬ 
perty indicates a longing for a tetnm of feudalism. It 
18 an attempt to make tlie landed proprietor a boron, 
and those in his employment serfs, os fur as such can 
I done_ without the absolute injunctions of law. 1 cannot 
eon.sider tbe attempt to be eitlier exiwWnt or humane. 
The humbler classes cannot, without degradation, force 
themselves into a state of lifelong dependence on supe¬ 
riors. They cannot deem it a privilege to be fed like 
a great man’s hounds. Nevertheless the obligation of 
feeding them is spoken of os one of the imperative 
duties of a landed proprietor. 

Stuke.—Axii so it is; the poor are entitled to be fed 
out of the land. The good old law of Elizabeth settled 
that at anyrate. 

Gi7.—According to this much-to-be-venerated good 
old law, human beings are to be treated os trees indige¬ 
nous to tlie soil. The parish in which they were bom 
is to be Ibeir habitat for all generations. No one mutt 
attempt to transplant them to a spot more favourable 
for growth. There they are evcrlaetingly pitched. 
Increasing in numbers where they grow, tlie land- 
owner must do nothing to thin them. His ‘duty’is 
to Und them accommodation; and if they at length 
cover the whole gromid, and use up all its produce, 

. he must submit, and be the first to vacate. Here, 
then, is the blessed consequence giving a man the 
right to be fed out of the land—universal pauperiW. 
A law to prevent social improvement could not Wve 
been more sldlfuUy devised. 

Stake. But bow can oU this be remedied? Tbe poor 
must be fed. 

GiL IVue; but not exclusively W the owner of that 
portion of the eartli’s surface on which they hai|mn to 
be born, or to have lived for any period of timeu Tbe 
duty of supporting the poor is universal, and conse¬ 
quently all parochial distinctions in this respect ought 
to cease. The poor man’s parish should be anywhere 
and everywhere, and the fiinds fer his support ought to 


short, out of which tbe entire machinery of tiie common¬ 
wealth is to be kept in life and motion. If it do not 
mean this, it is only tho ciy of a party, an unreaioninf 
sound. i) 

Stake. I am sorry I cannot go that length. I hold by 
theAoctrine that landowners ale, among other thinga; 
mainly bound to support tbe poor. I have seen it 
argued with much force that the duty of supporting tbe 
poor on his estate induces' a proprietor to supervise them 
morals, and prevent as far as possible over-popnIat«n)i' 
That is a beneltt which would be lost by absolring him 
from his duties. * 

‘ GS. That wont da By your own confession, the 
landlords have allowq;l things to go to confusion on 
their estates, and it is admitted the poor are as badly 
off as may And why ? Every proprietor is left to 
work in his own wajt or to do nothing at all, if H 
pleases liim; there kas been no general concert of mea¬ 
sures as to the providing an outlet for the poor. It is 
a mere delusion to expect that any landed gentleraiin, 
single-handed, can keep down pauperism; he either 
cannot or will not; and in that precise position tlie 
subject now rests. It seems tolerably evident that 
unless the whole public, through the state, are niade to 
feel that they are concerned in supporting the poor, or 
in finding an outlet for them, the poor will continue to 
increase in numbers, and press most detrimentally on 
the springs of industry. 'With the magnificent crown- 
colonies of Britain at disposal, 1 cannot but consider it 
a disgrace to the age tliat the country should be systema¬ 
tically eaten up by a superfluoas population. We must, 
however, talk of tills some other time. Good-night. 


be collected as a giperal tax on property, Mritatw and 
moveable. Wire this done, there woiald be a uidversal 
improvement in the pnospwts the humbW daises. 
Iwtend of vegetating and ]aniog in some obscure rund 
dntrict, they would roam abroad, seeking for the means 
of independent subsistence, conscious tiiah wberevmt 
they ^anced to be, they would, in the event of miafor- 



NABRATIVE OF TIIEsASCENT OF 
MttUNT ETNA 

It was in the afternoon of tli^ S6t1i of April 1844, ^at, 
mounted on mules and acs, we left Cktania for .Ni- 
colosl, intending to take guides from tiiat place for the 
ascent of Mount Etna. April, it should be observed, is 
too early in the year for the excursion; the best time 
for which is on or about the full of the moon, in the 
months of June, July, or August. Our expedition pro¬ 
mised to be difficult, as we could see that a great quan¬ 
tity of snow lay on tite mountain. But these things 
cannot always m perfectly timed, and as no obstacle 
lay in our way beyond tbe prospect of a little additional 
fatigue, off we set, on a day that Iteld out to us every 
appearance of the most bewitiful weather. Our party, 

at starting, consisted of Mr A-, Mr B2—, myseu, 

two muleteers, and a boy. We were afterwards joumd 

by Mr C -and his tnmeteer. Here Mr A-’i mule 

made a most vicious attack, with teeth and heels, on 
the mule of Mr C—. Bites and kicks were exchiuiged, 
unpleasant even to witness; however, the animals wire 
.quieted without aecidenb And so, in peace and har¬ 
mony, we reached Nicoloii in less than three hours after 
leaving Catania. Nicolosi is said to be more than two 
thousand feet above Catania, and. ten miles distant. 

Here we reoiaiaed until about half-past eight o'clock, 
when wo sslBed forth to continue our journey up 'toe 
mountain, oiw per to being augmented in^numlm by 
two guides mounted like oursrives. We set iu liiga 
spirits, for the Bight wm most beautiful—clear, warm, ■ 
and quite calm—with a- fine moon, but only about e 
week old; by the light of whicli, however, we could, 
distinguish the os yet distant summit of the movutaip,^ 
wito tbe smoke issuing from toe crater bow and torn 
tin^ with flama » 

Leaving the Monte Rosio.on the left—one of the very 
.munerous minor volcanos about the base of Etna—we 
proceede;] up a tedious way, consisting of ashes, scorisa, 
and rough ^ard lava.; whilst toe muleteers occasionalto 
awsltened too echoes ei the Etnean solitudes with thaw 
wild ehants. It was not very long before we came to,^ 
the woody region of the, mountain, -sad at about eleven 
o’clock we scriviKl .at s hut^ upper part of ik , 
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oidled by the appropriate name of the Caia del Bosco. 
By this time wc all began to feel the cold of the night 
TOry Bharpl} ; and I sliall never forget the ^nuine 
flight with which we beheld a bright lire, which the 
guidea made, fur us in the centre of the lava-built Casa, 
Uazing up to the very roof. Fuel there was here-in 
plenty; the floor, however, wae tlie earth; and the only 
rnmiture some stones, dbgor^ probably by the^oun- 
.tein in some ancient eruption: itretched on which, 
rotter, after getting thoroughly warm, some of us 
enjoyed half sin hour’s sound sleep. • 

At about midnight wo left the Casa del Bosco, still 
nionnted, and proceeded upwards and upwards, always 
liy a similar kind of path. Kot Jong after we left the 
Casa del Bosco, the moonlight began to fail us, and we 
had te pass under a wall or low cliif of lava, the sliadow 
of which kept the path in darkeijM, whilst the almost 
setting moon shone horizontally^! our faces. Just 
here wc pame to a part of the road difflcult to pass, and 
the rider prcceduig me stopped, and said he cooid 
neitlier sec liis way nor go on. He, Iiowever, soon 
iiiiinagcd to surmount the obstacle, which may be de¬ 
scribed as a steep broken step in tlie hiva rock. I then 
took tny turn ■, but my horse, after gutting his fore-feet 
upon the impediment, seemed to make no farther effort, 
but let himself slip backwards on his liaunciics against 
tile mule btdiind me, whicii, in his turn, recoiled against 
the next, and an accident seemed inevitable. 1 dis¬ 
mounted t and after some dangerous floundcrings and 
tiliinges on tlie sliarp lava, my poor steed lay qfiite still, 
witli his liiiid-legs tucked close under him, evidently in 
lliL greatest terror. 1 walked a little farther up the 
ascent, whilst the guides were occupied with the poor 
lieast. Tlicy soon got him on his legs, and brought 
him to me; and I inssinted, and we proceeded os before, 
'riie road continued more or less# beset witli similar 
obstacles, and the muon soon afterwards went down; 
but the night was so fln^nd calm, and tlie starif so 
brilliant, that we did vcryWtiil^ as to light However, 
as wc were once more stopped by some impediment 

similar to the last I have mentioned, A- '» mule 

seized that tempting opportunity to fly at one of the 
Olliers, and a regular onuibat, as it seemed in the imper¬ 
fect light, took iilacc between tlie animals, tu the immi¬ 
nent peril of tlie riders. I heard some sound kicks 

given and received, and saw indistinctly A-’s vicious 

brute twisting violently round and roimd on his hind¬ 
legs, close to the edge of a black precipice, which in the 
obscurity looked bottomless. It was really a frightful 
sight. But Jbhese things, as they occur suddenly, so 
tliey are, one way or another, terminated quickly. 
Hok happily no harm ensued, and we all continued our 
route as before. 

Soou after this we reached the snow, which lay in 
wide patches in the hollows of the lava and ashea We 
cross^ several of these anow-flelds without accident; 
but on the next, the mule of tlie foremost of my cora- 
panions'fell; one leg having broken through the frozen 
surface of the snow, and my horse suddenly slifqiied 
down, very disngreeaUy close to the sharp edge of the 
lava.' 1 dismounted for the second time, and was quite 
astonished to And what a slippery state the snow was 
in; (in alighting on my feet, I feu down immediately; 
and on attempting to recover my legs, slid rapimy 
backwards, until I was brought up, in nautical piuaso, 
by coming in contact with soAe one of the party be- 
liind. Iloa-ever, we remounted, and continued our pro¬ 
gress upwards. 

At last we came to a place difibring little 1ft »ppeat- 
ance from other places that we hod {Msed, where, how¬ 
ever, the gaidm decided that we muiClMve the mules 
and horses. Accordin^y, we resigned them to the 
charge df the muleteers, who returned with them to 
the 'Gasa del Bosco, ttiere to trait for us oft our des^t. 

guides furnished u( with sfaarp^pointed sticks, out 
in tile woody region of tbe mountain, and we set for¬ 
ward on foot. Our lay over .'an i^parentiy inter¬ 
minable succession of at ttfoea snow, mgged, 


and at tl^ same time excessively slippery, and I believe 
wc all found them palnftdly toilsome to ascend. For 
my own part, I often fell, and slid back several yards, 
and hod all tbe work to do over again; so that in a 
short time I began to feel so much fatigued, tliat 1 was 
severid times forced to atop, and lie down on the snow 
and in thisVay I proceeded until we reached the Casa 
Inglese. 'Fhe Casa Iiiglese is a small hut, nearly ten 
thousand feet abovekhe sea, erected for the accommoda¬ 
tion of persons oscqpding Etna; but it was not possible 
to enter it, as tlie snow around it quite blocked up the 
door, and was as high as the eaves of the building. It 
is usual, in making the ascent at tlie most favourable 
season of the year, to ride thus far, winch of course 
renders the excursion much less fatiguing. 

Beyond the Casa Inglese, though the dark mass of 
the cone of the mountain lag right before me, and ap¬ 
parently quite near, yet the sloiies of snow continued 
to rise up, one after another, as if by magic. Wc were 
now approaching an altitude of ten thousand feet, and 
1 began to experftnee th^e effect of the rarefaction of the 
air. I felt no distressing symptoms whatever in the 
chest, but a violent throbbing in the head came on, 
still without pain. As soon as I ceased walking, it 
seemed to become, as it were, distinctly audible, re¬ 
sembling a loud and regular hammering at ten or twelve 
yards’ diBta!ik|e; but after 1 bad rested a few seconds, 
it entirely silbsided. And in this way 1 proceeded 
slowly, until the snow was indeed all past, and the base 
of the cone, on which the snow docs not lie, was fairly 
attained. 

My companions, who had started from the place 
where we had left our mules at a pnuc which I could 
not keep up witli, had by tliis time left me eonsidcrabiy 
behind, but not so far as to psgvent our two guides one 
of whom remained with me, from calling to one another. 
My guide was here hailed by tlie foremost, to say that 
one of ray companions was tired, and had sat down to 
wait fur us to come up with him. However, iii a few 
minutos, as I afterwards learnt, ho went on, uiid we did 
not rejoin him until we reached the sunmiit. 

We now began to ascend the cone. Our old enemy 
the snow bod now entirely disappeared; fur the steep¬ 
ness, the nature of the soil, and in many places the 
superficial heat of the cone, is such os not to allow snow 
to lie upon it; but tbe acclivity is beset witli a iiost of 
its own peculiar dtfitcalties. We cotmiicnced our climb, 
fur it could be called nothing else, by a circuitous route, 
over very bard and very steep volcanic rock, covered 
with louse stones of all sizes. Mere I got many falls, and 
once slid several yards down tlie side of the mountain. 
On comparing notes afterwanls, I found timt my com¬ 
panions had all bad falls about this part of the ascent 
Tbe day now began to break; and among other remark¬ 
able volcanic features, we distinguisliod, far beneath us, 
tho stream of lava which broke out in tbe lower part 
of the mountain, and so nearl.v overwhelmed the town 
of'Bronte last Dumber [184.'l]. Soon afterwards, at 
twenty minutes before five o’clock, I found, to iny in¬ 
finite satisfaction, that I had attained tlie edge of thA 
crater, along which, but still with a considerable ascen^ 
amids\ thi^ drifting sulphureous vapours, we con¬ 
tinued to walk to the highest point of the summit of 
the mountain, which is 10,872 feet above the level of 
the sea. Hero I rejequed my companions, tw'o of 
whom, with their guide, were already settling them¬ 
selves to sleep in the vfarm ashes. I walked on along 
a narrow ledge, composed, of very frail materials, to 
the farthest accessible point, whence, before me, I saw 
the disk of toe rising sun, and far beneath Taormiba, 
Messina, with tbe volcanic islands, and amongst them 
^trombidi in the distance, together with the wh<de line 
of coast, and the expanse of sea; wMlst. close on my 
right, enormous volumes of smoke, now illuminated 
wito splendid sunlight effects, and now toiged with too 
fires of the crater beneato, reified fiiiioasly away to 
toe leeward; whilst on tlie left, I saw another port of 
toe crater irregularly divided toto fearful valleys and 
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boUows, Miuitifl: from which we heard continMl explo- 
•ions, oa of artiller}', each exi>loaion being unfailingly 
■ucceeded by the Imrah clatter of the fragmenta thot 
had bgim hurled upwards, as tlic^ fell back upon the 
rocka Ercn when on the spot, it is not an easy matter 
to obtain a distinct idea of the auniinit of Etna; that 
is to say, on the supposifion uf'ciroomstlinces being 
nearly the same as we found tlicm in tliat locality, 
^e smoke and vapours slint ontka great part of the 
I view, and the fai-ulties are liable \|0 bewilderment onj 
witnessing violence and eonfuslon not ordinarily eon* ‘ 
uccted with the operations of nature. The real cha^ 
raoter of the weather wes perfectly calm and serene t 
but oven under the most favourable circamstanees, in 
this region of terror, everything partakes of the cha¬ 
racter of furnace and storm; and at this elcvatiun, 
aided in ail probability by^he oiicration of the volcano 
itself, the air drew away pretty strongly iVom the north, 
with a piercing effect of cold hardly to he resisted. 
We stood on a frail narrow ledge, and three several 
times ue felt shocks of earthquake.' The summit of 
Etna is indeed a dreadful plAce'l 

Wo soon all reassembled, and got together, oat of the 
wind, just below tlie edge of the outer slope of tlie cone, 
supporting ourselves on the steep by thrusting our heels 
into the lixise ashes, the warmth of wluch we found 
inexpressibly grateful. ri 

I have already described tlie sensationi^ experienced 
during the ascent Another of the party snlibr^ greatly 
with pain in tlie chesi; and another, when on the sum¬ 
mit, vomited; but he would not allow his indisposition 
to be caused by anytliing excepting the stench of the 
sulphureous vapours. 

At Catania, I had protested against making the 
ascent during the night; licing an avowed unlieliever 
Jn liie beauty of sunrises as seen from mountain-tops; 
and, for tolerably obvious reasons, preferring the illn- 
mination of niid-day, when there is anytliing new or 
strange to be seen; but I was out-voted; and I now 
think that, on flie whole, for local and other reasons 
that need not be recapitulated here, we did well to 
ascend tlic mountain at night. Besides, we bad ob¬ 
served that, at iibimt ten in tlie forenoon, a cioud gene¬ 
rally settled for tlie day on the summit, makiim it 
, advisable to reach it very early in the morning. Ilow< 
ever, the day wc fixed umn for our expedition waa fine 
throughout; but nut so tW day before, nor the day after. 

As I bad ontieiiiated, notwithstanding the fineness of 
the weather, the light of the sunrise proved a failure. 

1 had heard much of the general magnificence of the 
Bix«tacle, as well as of the extraordiowry elTcet of tlie 
pnijection of the dulc shadow of the cone of the moun- 
tniii over the face of the oonntiy; but I saw nothing 
connected with these particulars the least worthy SL 
\ remiurk. During the ascent, however, in the night, the 
I circum^nces attending tlie view of the siderw hea- 
, vena fiar exceeded my expectations. The splendour of 
; the oonstellations outshone anything of the kind I had 
ever before witnessed at even imagined. The Milky 
Way lost its uncertain nebulous character; at least it 
put on tho appearance of a tuminnoa cloud, perfe^y 
well-defined in outline; and 1 do not gaiert it fact, 
but 1 veiily believe tbat, by its light, and by tre geno- 
nl light of the stars, Z nw my own shsdow on the 
snow. It was, in trath, a glorious spectacle, to which 
no wards of mine can do justide, and of which I cannot 
imagiiie 1 am conveying any adequate idea. As Etoa 
has no lofty moimtaios near it, tlie stellar boriaon bad 
the appearanoe of being far below ns; w« had, in feot. 
fnora won on entin) hamispluare to gaze upim; and 1 
rnw some fine atera rise firom. and others set wUbin. 
tlie htaok abyss beneath na. Hie riling of the plann^ 
Jupiter, early in the morning, was In tfcda rsipeot a 
very beautifnl phenomenoa i saw idso, in the course 
of ibe night, two faint fiasbes of lightning in Idle doud- 
tetk darkness fw below us; and in ths sky^sbova, two, 
and only two, excessively faint meteors. TOe Jpombig 
twiligbt appeared of very brief duration. 




On the summit, we found tlie sulphureous vapours 
very overpowering; and after remaining there about 
an hour, ne began tho descent of the mountain, n,it tlie 
way by which we had ascended, but directly down tin 
sheer deidivity of the cone, which lay henuath our feel? 
where we had all been reposing. Erom its extreme 
stoepneas, it at first seemed impraetieahle: but one of 
the guides led the way quickly and decidedly; and we 
soon found tliat it afforded, ua a very rapid, and a com¬ 
paratively caay path; for it consisted for the m<ist,r aS, 
of fine ashes, into whU'h we sank more tb%p ankle-deep 
at every step, witliout the possibility of uippingj but 
now and then the aaliea ended abruptly, giving place 
to a steep face of horf sulphureous rook, covered witli 
loose stones; and wherever this occurred, you wore 
tolerably certain of a smart fall. This path soon 
brought us down to Ahe slopes of snow that, in the 
ascent, I had found no formidable; and to my surpuso, 
I descended them without difficulty, and kept well up 
with my companions. 

Wo now diverged to tho left, in order to obtain a 
view of the famous Yal del Bore, as it is called, an enor¬ 
mous desolate ravine or valley, high np in the nmuiitain, 
presenting every variety of the most awful voleaiiie 
scenery. It is, 1 believe I am ju»tLfl<-d in saj mg, much 
the finest thing in the whole n>g’on of Etna. Although 
no colouring conid liavo been anticipated in such a 
scene, yet the varieties, and tliose chiefly innetu’s of 
black, were quite astonishing. Efleets, too, of light and 
shade ah>)iuidcd; and the transtiorcnt uir and bught 
morning sun imst a singular volvct-Iiko softness of tint 
over the lava streams, with now and then a tinge of tho 
most delieato purple imaginable— 

— * flmnotlilng llio invcn-aown 
Of darkness till it HmiUd.’ * 

We were, in truth, most fortunate in obtaining so per¬ 
fect and enjoyable a view of tins tremendous valley; 
often for months togethra tlse abode of aerial clouds and 
tomcats, even when unvexml by volcanic storm. 

We continued our route down the patches of snow, 
until wc once more eutoted upon the woody region; 
and at abont nine o’clock regained tlie Casa del Bosi o, 
where we found onr muleteers fast asleep in the sun. 
After a short delay we remounted, and as wc liad a 
fatiguing night walk of about eight hours, wo w ere not 
so^at the prospect at riding down toNieolosi. In 
this port of the woody region 1 was mneh pleased at 
hearing the cuckoo: it was tlie first I had ]ie.)rd this 
year; and tho first I recollect to have ever heard out of 
England. ' 

Wo had now a better opportunity of observing tlie 
woody region than when we passed it in the night. I 
confess I was disapriointed in the beauty of it, at least 
of that part of it wmeh we crosieii Wuhin siglit were 
some terrific standing cascades of lava, that had 
in former cniptiens desolated many localities of tho 
region. Wo also enjoyed an excellent view of the very 
numerous minor volcanos that have at various timea 
broken out in the lower tenons of t^ mountoiii. They 

destructive. Borne of tom, toe Monte ^(mso, for in- 
stance, toe hiUa of caosiderafalc elevation. We a^ saw 
the c^brated Grotto del Oapre, which we had passed 
in toe night. It is an inaignlficant cave, not for feom 
the Casa del Boseo, and was once the only refuge for 
travellers asoending the mountain. Many names of 
travellers are carved on toe surrounding trees. I was 
disappointed at finding that the diestnut-treo, coUed, 
from its great sisse* De Cento CevsUi,’ did not he in this 
part of Etna. It must be yiaitod in e distinct excursion 
firom Nicutosi. 

Passing firom the woody ngion through the desola¬ 
tion of lavas of various dates, and over a long tract of 
thefidack pulverised asherof the Monte Rosso, we at 
Imgth readied NledosL llere we dismissed our guides, 
and obtained sproe lefireahmentt and in about two lionra 
more remounted, is otdto to tide quietly bask to Ga< 
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taiiia. Bnt our scrambles were not yet over. Just as 
we were leuvin/; the place, the vicious mule managed 
once more to fly like a tiger at one of the others; a 

,,ffe8h kicking and plunging ensued, which broke A-'s 

girths, and down he fell on his Wk, with bis saddle 
between bis legs, on tlie sharp stones of the steepyaved 
village street which we were des(®ndlng. But, for to¬ 
day at least, we Becme<i one and all of us invulnerable. 

. A—— remounted, unhurt, imd we continued our ride to 
cistania, where we arrived between three and four 4 
o’clock, havjng been absent about tweiAy-three hours; 
andnconsidering the season of the year, we could not hut 
be satisfied with the success of our ascent of Mount Etna. 

In the evening we had the bonour of a visit from 
I’rofcssor I’orhes of Edinburgh, lie had just arrived 
at Catania, and hearing we had ascended the niountain, 
i-ainc to make some inquiries resecting our exi>edition. 

AN ENTERTRISING BRAHMIN. 

Thk following account of a distinguished Hindoo, from 
tlie mucli-eshsemed Serampore journal, ‘ The Eriend of 
India,’ tlirnws an interesting ligh*' upon the progress of 
enliglitennicrit in India, and the various agencies tliat 
are at work in the great cause. Hitherto we iiave Iieard 
only of lOnrojojans, and natives who, whetlitr embracing 
(:hristi!itiity or not, hod abjured the superstitions of 
their cnnnlry; b\it the subject of this nicmolr clung to 
the last to the Bruliriiiiiical faith; and yet—while rising 
by talent and industry from tlie humblest station to 
inimcnse wealth—placed himself habitually at the head 
of every project for the advancement of his co-religiun- 
isto in knowledge and civilisation. 

‘ (the native gentlemen who have raised thom- 
Kelves to eminence iwthe native society of Calcutta, by 
tlie acqnisitiun and distriimtion c< wealth, witliiii the 
present century. Ram Komul Sen will be freely ac¬ 
knowledged as the most );gg9arkablc. Otlicrs have Asen 
from equal obscurity to gre,.^ wealth, but none Jiave 
been distingiiisiicd for their' intcllectiinl attainments. 
Bishonath Mooteehd, lately the dowan of the Salt (lo- 
hdis, began life with eight rupees a-month, and is gonc- 
rnlly understood to have nniassed twelve or fifteen lacks 
of rtipccs before he was required to relinquish his office. 
The father of liaboo AscMitosh lleb, the founder of that 
wcaitliy family, served a native master at five rupees 
a-inoiith before he became a clerk in the late firm of 
Eairlic, Fergnsson,' and Company, in whose employ, and 
also in that of the American merchants—who named 
one of tliei^ ships after him, Ramdolal Hey—ho aceu- 
mnlatcd a colossal fortune. The present dictator in 
the money market, tlie Rothschild of Calcutta, Mootee 
Baboo, began hfs career with the bnmble salary of ten 
rupees a-month. Rain Komul Sen also was the archi¬ 
tect of his own fortune, and began life as a compositor 
in Dr Hunter’s Uiudoostanee press, at eight rupees 
a-month; and though he is said t<r haire bequeathed 
a smaller sum to his family than tlie occnmulatioiis 
of any of the native gentlemen we have mentioned 
(no report carries his fortune beyond ten lacks), yet 
lie has attained a more solid renown, from his con¬ 
nexion with the progress of knowledge and dvilisation 
among his own countrymen, of which he was one of 
tlie most sirennons and distinguished promoters. He 
did not long continue in the subordinate sitnation of 
a cnhiiiositor in the {irinting-dffloe. He attracted the 
notloo of Dr Wilson, now profeasor of Sanscrit in the 
universiw of Oxford, who discovered his natural abili¬ 
ties and hla thirst for knowledge, and feiok every op)^- 
tunity of bringing him forward. Hi* first'promotion, 
we believe, was to some subordinate situation on the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society, which introduced 
him to the notice of some of the most distinguished 
members of European society." He hod early apetied' 
with diligence to the acquisition of Bnglldi, whii£ be 
spoke with considerable fiuenLy. At the time we aUude 
to, a good colloquial kSowledge English was rare, and 
U>e possession of it sore passport to dlstinctfon. 


Ram K(^ul Sen toon came to I® recognised as a load¬ 
ing man In the small hand of enlightened natives in 
Calcutta. On the cstabUsliment of the Calcutta School- 
Book Society, he was placed on its committee, and ma¬ 
terially assisted its operations by the compilation and 
translation of several useful worfoi. When the Hindoo 
college wadset on foot the year after, tlie organisation 
of it was in a great measure intnuted to him through 
the recommendation of hie constant patron. Dr Wilson. 
Here he had an opyortunity of indulging his ardqur for 
the spread of knowledge among his own countrymen, 
and of exhibiting his natural aptitude for managing the 
complicated detaila of business. His position in this 
institution materially improved his standing in native 
society) end laid the foundation of that influence which 
he aubscquently acquired. Three years after the cs- 
tabUsiiment of the llindoogcollege, he projected the 
publicatiim of an English and Bengalee dictionary, in 
conjunction with Mr Felix Carey, the eldest sou of Dr 
Corey; but his death in 1822, before a hundred pages 
of the work wdle printed, suspended its further pro¬ 
gress. It was, we believe, soon after tliis undertaking 
that Ram Komul Ben was pUced at the head of the 
native establishment of the Mint, by Dr Wilson, tlie 
assay master. This highly responsilile and lucrative 
appointment raised him to great distinction, and hia 
mansion in ^lootolah became the resort of the wealtliy 
and tlie leaned, and the fame of Ids greatness was 
spread far and wide through Bengal, In ISttO lie re¬ 
sumed tlie project of the dictionary, and with great 
personal labour completed the undertaking, and carried 
through tlie press a quarto volume of seven hundred 
pages. It is by far the fullest and most valuable work 
of its kind which we possess, and will be the most last¬ 
ing monument of his industig, zeal, and erudition. It 
is probably the work by which his name will be best 
recognised by posterity. 

‘ After the departure of Dr Wilson to England, ho 
quitted the service of Jiovernnient, and accepted the 
oflice of native treasurer of the bank. Borne months 
back his constitution began to exhibit I'ymptums of that 
decay, which bad been accelerated, wo have no doubt, 
by the extraordinary personal labour to which he sub¬ 
mitted, and Which hod been one of the main instruments 
of his elevation; and he expired at ids family residcuce 
in the country, opposite the town of Hooghley. 

* I'here is scarcely a public institution in Calcutta of 
which he was not a member, and which ho did not en¬ 
deavour to advance by his individual exertions. - lie 
was on the committee of papers of the Asiatic Society s 
he was a vice-president of the Agricultural Society; lie 
was one of the eoinmittee of the Calcutta Scliool-Book 
Society; he was a manager of the Hindoo College. He 
was equally honoured in the European and native com¬ 
munity, and liad long been considered as one of the 
most eminent and influential natlvea of the mctro{>olis. 
Though he coutinned through life to maintain the prin- 
ci|)les of a rigid, and in some respects of a bigotted, 
Hindoo—for he was never in advance of his own creed 
—to him belongs the great merit of having taken b 
leading part in the efforts whicli were made fur the dif- 
frisiop.of knowledn among his own countrymen at the 
period <irhen Lord Hastings, fur tlio first time, repu^- . 
ated the idea tliat tlie Ignorance of the.pcople waa the 
firmest safeguard of ov empire. He woa one of the 
chief instruments in tiie establishment of those institfi- 
tions which have diflltted European science among the 
natives, and so greatly raised the tonqiof native society.*- 


TBirnTDaB. .. 

Those who have seen dearth and Ikmmo disappeae gt the 
(bidding of en improved egrioultnre—the plagwe mven 
'from our eiti«% and Uui ague from our eounttea, by the ad¬ 
vance of eivilisation and the appiiaoeea of stienae—-will not 
despair of the time when typhus and ecrpftil^ witiek deso¬ 
late the town, and the Intemitting frvera, wMoh stUl Unget 
in the couutrjr, will yield before the advance of that know¬ 
ledge whioh is now dawning on our social heiitoa.»-jMiun 
tm i/nieaHimeu of Twenty Uraatger, Etq. 
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LITEHABY BLUNDERS. T 
WilKN Boiloivu puLlUlied his tr.mslation of ‘ Xx>nginn« on 
thu 8abUme,’he was taken for a profound chemist, and the 
admirer congratulated liiin on his great treatise du ttddimc. 

In Pope’s notes on ‘ Measure for Mcasuie,’ he informs us 
that the story is taken from the novels of Ciij^hio, dec. 8, 
nov. 5—meaning the eighth decade, and the fifUi novel. 
Warhurton, in liis edition, thinks At to All out these abbre¬ 
viations; and we accordingly road, Deteiiiber 8, November A 

As great au error is made by Ciail u| the bibliographical , 
index to his edition of Anacreon. A catalogue of reprints, 
whicli served as part of his materials, contained these ab¬ 
breviations— e, hm. (fitemplaire brochi, or stitched copy), 
wliich the unlneky emtor mistook for the name of a place, 
and accordingly set down the work ns jjrinted at Ebro. 

Budmus took the Utopia of Sir Tiioinas More for a real 
country, and seriously proposed to send thither missrona- 
ries. D'lsrarli tells ns thattfJui Travels of (Inlliver gulled 
a good many for a long time after their publication. IIol- 
berg, n Norwegian author of the lost century, published 
B satirical romance, which he entitled, * The Subterranean 
Travels of Nic. Klim;’ and this erudite trork is quoted by 
H (iennan writor in suptNwt of hfb geological theoij. The 
full of the roof of the New Brunswick theatre in London, 
some years ago, was described in a talc called ‘ Natrative 
of .Tohn Williams,’ published in a then existing periodical, 
the Weekly Review, which, although foil of imaginary cir- 
cuinffiances, is still cited as an authority on the sabject. 
The editor of a Hcrcfoi'd paiicr—the licijrof tlie story 
having heen bestowed upon that city—instned a violent 
leader, assurhig the publio tlmt certain statements were 
entirely false; tliat, after the most minute inquiry, it could 
now bo unhesitatingly declared that no such xierson as John 
Williams iiad ever resided there. 

‘The Triumph of the Green Lover,’ by J. Ticmaire, a 
l>oet of tile sixteenth century, comprised in two epistles, 
and dedicated to Margaret of Austria, daiiglitcr of tho 
Emperor Maximilian, gives rise to this criticism in the 
H!bunt.heqne Franijaise ;—‘ I do not see why the author 
should have taken the snmamo of tlie Green Lover, unless 
it he ou account of the green polour of his costume, of 
whieli ho gives a long description; while his mistress, the 
Princess of Austria, had a predilection for black, as more 
suitable to tho unhappy fortune which had pursued her 
through life, Tho Arst epistle answers completely to the 
title of lover assumed by the author; and Lemaire does 
not shrink from boasting of the familiar terms on which ho 
lived nilli a iirinc.ess. Tlir surprising thing is, tliat he 
slionltl not merely have ntldri-ssiil lier in sucli a stjii', 
Imt that lie slioiild have ex(ii’cted her to derive iilcasuro 
from till! fact of his haviim done so being .announced to 
tlic public in his work. He states, indeed, that he was 
bom in Upper Ktliiopi^ but it is easy to see tbat,this is a 
Action.’ This grave criticism is by tho Abbt' (iunjet, wlio 
had not read the work he exaniincdTwith sufficient atten¬ 
tion to x>orcoivc that the Green Lover was a /larroL 


BABY TRADE OPENED. 

Ttf £ following appears in tho Athcnceuin of February 18:— 
‘ To ladies witnout children, and others, a very pro¬ 
mising and genteel little boy, Avo years old, and witbout 
parents, requires a peruutuent home, whore be would be 
educated and brought up with kindness and motherly 
affection. Address, with particulars of family, &c» to 
A. N., Poat-OtUco^ Great Hassell Street. Temis expeotod, 
about UK), lOs. ^ 

‘Bo the baby trade is to be opened I and folloyang the 
law of competition—as the Grest Shovel trieth to pull 
down the Smalf Coal-box by puWtshing f<» scale of prices 
—we may look shortly to roadmf “ veiy promising little 


boys” pnrebascable at Jive pounds, girls for loss, and twins 
—iiko “ family ticKets’^^n a reduced scale of prices.. It 
' has beo^i loitg a Afot welt known in 8t Giles’s, that “ tlie 
cliHii^»bf the oiofUity’’were movable—could be hired 


advertisement is asking money for the boy, which gives an 
air of to the transaction. Apart from this, wo can 
see nothing wrong in seeking a iiemianont home for a drs- 
titnte otplian child. At present, vast numbers of wealthy 
individuals who have no children of their own, migiit pos.’’ 
sibly bo induced to adopt and rc^ orphans, not only irom 
motives of boncvolenne, but in order to possess an olncet 
on which they could lavish their affections. And how 
much more gracious and becoming would such acts of 


by thv^y, os well as- a sore eye or a lame leg. or tho 
..proffodfoi of epilepsy I But tho Huggins and Mugghis 
mamet is now about to be invaded by “ the genteeland, 
. tjp judgu from the extreme moderation of fho teixte, " tihd 
jic^pmUon” is intended to bo extensive. There will bo next, 
^wi* apprehend, a Joint-stock eampiny for the wile and 
f'jc xoh ipgB of old pteotile 1 ’ 

eonfess we oannot xnrtieiiwte with our respected oon- 
mjmHlpoysn in the drollery of offoring ohildren in the manner 
Biffi^^Aidvertisor. I'ho only reprehensible thing about tho 


it may appear, we would bo glad to see a * baby trodf; ’ of 
this kind opened. We should be haiqiy to see the rich, 
who do not very well know what to do with their time or 
their money, lending a kand to bring up those who, in tho 
providence of God, have been thrown on the compassion of 
their fellow-creatures—and that not by merely Bubscrihing 
sums to foundling hg^talB,'Bnd euch-likc, hut by actual 
domestication and peraonol saperintendenoo. 

While on this subject, wo would refer to what in Paris 
appeared to ns a ffne trait of benevolence. It is customary 
in the French capital for pious individualH to viHit tho 
prisons for young criminals, and there select and attsoh 
themselves to a child who bus been broiiglit into a course 
of vice by reason of iiarcntal loss or abandonment. Having 
made bis selection, thu visitor calls at regular ]icriods to 
talk witli oud instruct his yomig prot%e; and wlien tlie 
period of imprisonment expires, he ]ilacc8 him to a tiadc, 
secs him properly domestieated, and otiierwiso rnncenis 
himself in his welfare. By this means great nuinhors of 
children are reclaimed, and made good ineiiihrrs of society. 
1 was toiC of instances of extraordinary affection having 
sprung up between adopters and adopted; and also of the 
great pleasure which was often experienced from the con- 
BciottsncsR of having saved interesting youths from dcslnie- 
tion. Might not mueli of the speculative jiicty of England 
assume advantageousty this xiracUci^ form f 

- 1 - 

ON THE DEATH OP AN INFANT. 

* Bwrst floweret! hllglited lui tlie winter's blast. 


Thou first reft blossom from the i>arcnt tree. 

The world will heed thee not, my Innocent! 

A babe has lived—a few short day»--and died; 

Yet in thy mother's yearning heart were ixmt 
Yean for the days slio had thee by her side. 

The dim futurity slic seaniusi willi joy; 

Kueii iH’iioii of tliy life siie )uid lit t trii-t. 

Was iinslit witii hojie and junmi.e for hir boy; 

Alas! tlie vision’s buried in tiie dust. 

Diit no: the grave to thee new life hah given, 

And hopes that sprang ou earth now bloom in heaven! 
Fdiruarn 1W47. 1). 


cunny. 

I cannot help regretting that the jiroplo of England, who 
possess so many excellent dishes, some luitional, and others 
borrowed from tlioir Gallic neiglihours, should envy us poor 
Indians ear single tolerable dish, and attempt to libel it^ as 
they do, by giving its title to a strange, wild oomposltion, 
formed by throwing a little dust from a red packet, deco¬ 
rated with gilt hieroglyjdiies, into a dish of hashed Aiwl, 
and giving to the same the brevet rank of ‘curry.’ Now, 
entry is an artfuUy-composed dish, dcitending for its excel¬ 
lence on its Aavoor, not on its power of excoriating the 
human tongue by a wicked deceiitlon under the form of 
pleasant nourlslimeat; and to oWiti this, all tlie ingre¬ 
dients, some sixteen in number, must bo freiji grown and 
fresh ground. Happily, however, an Indian cook effoots 
this under cireui^onoqp in which an English servant 
would lot hia master starve ,* but give a native of India but 
a bit of level ground, or the plank of a boat, where he may 
make a Are, mid )srovide him with a cooking vessel, a bit 
of.ignited ohateoal, a ohloken, and a atove, and in half on 
hour ho prodnoea A' good dinner; tho chicken being de¬ 
nuded ot ita foathem after exceutlon by a dip in scalding 
water, while the ‘ cony stuff’ is ground upon the stone.— 
Aiiatw Journal. 

Feblthed by W. A B. OaxHnitiis, High Btnet, Eilinburgb. Also 
sold by D. CxAuaaas, M MUIor Street, Olaagow; W. 8. Oaa, 
)47 Strand, and Amen Comer, londoM; and J. H*fli,aaHAM, 
n D’OUor BbWt, DubUn.—FHnteil bgr W. asid 11. CHAKMKa, 
Kdinbuigb. 
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PmcE l^rf. 


GAIETY AND GLOOM. 

Among the passengers on board a steamer which ot.e 
morning left Dover for Calais, was a young English¬ 
man of somewhat fashionable appearaiien, who seemed 
to shun as far as possible all contact with his fellow-tra- 
sellers: wrapiied up in mysterious silence, he proceeded, 
on landing, by the first diligence which departed for 
I’aris. All we have to say concerns this young gentle¬ 
man, and we may as well tell his history at once. 

Frank Marlow was t!>e son of a respectable London 
merchant, who had given him an education iSt Eton, 
w hich fully qualified him in that very easy art—the art 
of spending. To do justice to Frank Marlow, he took 
very kindly to this piece of ingenuity. In little mure 
than two years after tjie old gentleman’s death, he had 
"ot through his handsome x>atrimoi^’; a mere wreck 
was all that remained; and here he was, a self-exiled 
man, seeking fur oblivion the obscurities of Paris. * 

Like most persons who have through a fortupe, 
Frank was full of terrible notions about the rapacity of 
mankind. He had been cruelly used by his so-etdied 
friends. The world was all a mass of deceit. ‘ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity,' was his song, and a very ap- 
liroj'ri itc song too, for all exiianstcd prodigals to sing, 
i'rank, .-it ciulit-and-tweiily, was a gloomy misantlirope, 

H liatcr of cviTjbody ; tijuugli tlierc was only one man 
on the wide earth whom ho should have despised, and 
that was himself. 

Frank sought oblivion. He wanted to live no one 
knew where; and the more obscurely he could hide 
himself, he thought he should be the happier. Several 
lodgings were tried in Paris, but they proved too garish 
and eheerflil. In one house he heard the sound of a 
flageoleti which was enough. Horrid, deceitful villains 
—all bad people are merry! At lengtlr he fell upon a' 
lodging quite to his fancy. It was on a fourth flour of 
a toll old-fashioned building—so exceedingly tall mid 
narrow, that it seemed as if it had been squeezed out of 
shape by the houses which leant upon it. This uncom¬ 
fortable-looking-tenement was situated in a dull, narrow 
street, into which very little sun ever shone. It had 
tlie air of is great, long gravo; just the kind of abode 
for people who take a fancy to be^niserablo. 

Satisfactory as the new lodging was in many respects, 
a day or two’s experience showed the morose young 
Bngli^Knan that, if he wanted to he jierfhoUy beyond 
the reach of gedety, Paris was the. worst, ^ace in the 
world to which he could have come. Tito landlady, 
Madame Bernard, was at exceedingly meny^, sweet- 
tempered person. As the wife cl an operative hxk- 
smitb, who did not enjoy good hedth, &e mother it 
several ebUdren, the prqtectur a poor orphan nleoe, 
Adj^ and the mistress a very limited aocemmoda- 
^D, she may bo siQ)pesed'4g have had some totefaUe 


reasons for being careworn; hut not all these things, 
nor the gloomy, gravelike street in which she lived, 
could force a sigl^from her bosom. She was always as 
bright as a streak of sunshine. 'While toiling in her 
little den of a kitchen, whose only liglit was that of a 
sepulchral - looking lamp, the Frenchwoman was as 
blithe as any uncaged lark. * 

It w'as perhaps because Frank did not see much of 
this gaiety Hiat ho did not feel seriously distressed 
about it. HibSinterviews with madame were few and 
short. Her principal visit was to kindle his fire, and 
serve his coffee in the morning; and on such occasions 
she used to launch'out a little in the way of gossip, be¬ 
lieving, kind soul, that monsieur had some secret grief 
which needed to be assuaged by conversation. Among 
otlier subjects on which she g^xpatiutod was that of 
neighbours—a fruitful one to landladies all the world 
over. Ill spite of himscll, Frank found that Madame 
Bernard's gossip was worth listening to, for it gave a 
sort of insight into hunian,naturc. 

First on the good dame’s list came a mysterious 
couple, Monsieur and Mad.arae DczUIe, who seemed to 
live in a pinched kind of way. Madame was a tall, pale, 
niclanchuly-looking woman, who appeared to carry in 
her mind some ponderous secret, and was iilw ays tm- I 
iiroideriiig piirn'S. Her hnsbaiul was a comieal-lookiiig 
little man, win, was uiver seen but in along greaicoat, 
that fell down to his heels. The moat incomprehensible 
thing about him, however, was his practice of remaining 
at home all day, and his going out at night, .-uid never 
returning till past two in the morning, to the great 
wrath of the portress, who, out of pure spite, averred 
that he was a mouchard, or secret spy of the police. 
Slie even once called him so to his face; but Monsieur 
Dczillc, far from making any contradictory reply cal¬ 
culated to enlighten her on the subject, listened to her 
with provoking complacency, and quietly bidding her 
good-morning, walked up st^rs. 

The great secret at length came out. It was dis¬ 
covered, to the satisfaction of the portress and her' 
lodgers, that Monsieur Dezille repaired every evening 
to a public ball behind the I’alais Itoyal, where his oflaee 
consisted in taking care of« the cancs and umbrellas be¬ 
longing to the dancers, fqr which dignified occupation 
he received the munificent salary of sixW francs (about 
LJJ, 8s.) a-month, as long as the ball was open—that .|t v 
to say, during the winter season only. How to , 

wife lived throughout the remainder of the year, ww 
more than any one could tell. From'the moment tiiat 
these eircumstancea were known to them, the pectetu i 
and lodgers ceased to intmest tliemsetm any fur&er 
to the fate of the humble pair j, b«rt Mmlov 6bserved-rr ^ 
and the' trait impressed liirn with, A favourable opinion i 
of her character—ttot wbtieaii Jfadame Itetnardi'had . 
formerly looked with a'suspktioUs eye on" her neigji^, 
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Ijonrs, ahe now no sooner knew them to we honesty 
though pooT, than she in>nie<tiately gave them tokens of 
her good'will, by numerous little attentions she had tot- 
marly neglected to pay. 

Somehow or other—perhaps because they instinc¬ 
tively saw the truth and simplicii^r of her»character— 
the shy and proud couple grew more condescending; 
and though evidently su]^rinr, inieducation at least, to 
the locksmith and his wife, they vvely conversed with 
them, until they at lost came to he on very omicabitf 
terms together. And then, but not till then, did Ma¬ 
dame Dezille conildc to her simple, good-natured friend 
Ihe secret which weighed on her soul. ‘ Monsieur 
Dezille ’—she scorned the vulgar term of husband—‘ was 
not merely wliat he seemed to be: he was more—he 
was a poet and an author.’ Madame Bernard heard 
with silent awe. ‘ Likenhat of other great men, his 
life had been a perfect romance. He was the.godgon of 
I a reigning potentate—a German one,’ added Madame 
I Dezille with strong emphasis, ‘ whoso valet his father 
{ had been for many years wliilsi he was exiled in i’rance 
! by hU rebellious subjects.’ - 

I Then followed a thrilling narrative of persecutions, 

I imprisonments in deep dungeons, and hairbreaiitli 
I escapes over high castle walls, all of whiclt had been 
j endured and efibeted by Monsieur DezUle in foreign 
i lands, through the enmity of his nnnufipnl godfather, 
j whom he had -tlnlackily offended; until.^afler innunicr- 
I able difflicnltiet, he succeeded in reaching his native 
country, where, like another Othello, he won his Des- 
i demons by the history of the sufferings his }'uath had 
{ undergone. All this Madame Bernard, good, simple 
J toul, heard with reverent belief. Indeed it is very pro¬ 
bable that it was almost all tnie; and far from dimi¬ 
nishing or abridging the narrative, which she the very 
next day repeated to Marlow, she rather increased its 
I bulk by a few additional embellishments of her own, 

[ which she very immccntly and unconsciously bestowed 
on Monsieur Dczille's adventures. 

I The occupier of the third apartment on the landing 
I was a morose, surly old bachelor, named Ru^rd, whom 
I everybody dislikel—even tlm kind Madame Bernard, if 
I indeed ahe ever disliked anybody—and wbo played on 
an old fiddle, as cross and croaking ns himself. It was 
K>mc time before Marlow discuvered this circumstance; 
and even when it became known to him, he was recon¬ 
ciled to it by the character of the musician, which, as 
described by Madame Bernard, who had learned it from 
the portress, was anything but cheerful or lively. 

Several months passed away, during which Marlow, 
whose only amusement was listening to Madame Ber¬ 
nard’s ttioming coiiversatioii, felt very dull, yet never¬ 
theless persisted in his misantliropic mode pf existence. 
One cold winter’s day. when he was as usual poring 
over ttic ‘ Journal des Debats,' and occasionally listening 
to his landlady, he gradually drew away his attention 
from the newspaper to bestow it on Madame Bernard. 
She was talking of Monsieur and Madame Dezille with 
more than customary animation. 

‘ Tea, sir,’ she continued, for she had ^eu speaking 
for some time, ’I met Madame Dezille on the stairs 
Ust uight, she told me everything about jf. Mon¬ 
sieur Dezille^ has just finished a xtiperbe comedy, all 
idtopt kings ’and queens. Monsieur,^ addressing Mar¬ 
low, ' has heard, 1 suppose, that his father was valet to 
a Gwimm sovereign, so that he of course knows every- 
thiiig abOiiit these great people; and his godfather, with 
aH the princes Aid princesses, are to bo in it i and when 
it is acted, it will cnate little less than a revolation in 
Germany; fur Madaune Dezille says, that wlien he read 
it to her, it made her hair stand ali on end, it was so 
awful. But wliat shows, moreover, fkitl R js certaiifity 
a good oomody, is, that Monsieur Dezi!te, .M|0r treating 
all h» friends and comrades of Art' kadt^ruom where ho 
. h» the evening, read it to thetov tmd eonfd searoely 
''W’ ^ applattsi. ^b«y sJl to a 

dwBBtot of tha^bshMMW Rroneais 
to heuRp^^ 


the fine plays of the classic boards', and so delighted 
were they, and so heartily did thc^ drink his health; 
that Madame Dezille, poor woman, sighed and turned 
up her eyes whilst she was telling me about it. So T 
spoke to Bernard this morning, and we agreed to ask 
Monsieur and Madame Dezillcftocome and spend the 
evening with us, and be merry. We shall have some 
cider, with roasted chestnuts and pancakes, and Mon¬ 
sieur Dezille has promised to read Ills comedy, 

Ita^,’ continued ^dame Bernard with an indnatitnig 
smile, ‘ monsifiur would like to hear the cpmedy ? 1 am 

sure we should bo very happy-’ But here the gloom 

that suddenly gathered over Marlow's features os slie 
spoke, warned her that this was daugenms ground, so, 
correcting herself, she hastily added, ‘ But 1 sup^ioso 
monsieur dues not much core about.such things.’’ 

It was not, howc^, at her presumption that Marlow 
felt inoensed; he. luid too much good sense to take in 
ill part an offer he knew to he kindly meant; but his 
misanthropical notions were terribly sbmiked to per¬ 
ceive that his landlady and her husband—a locksmith 
too—were going to indulge themselves in a party, one 
of those daugorons and pernicious amusements wliich 
had ruined him, ‘ and will ruin niaiiy more, ’ he 
bitterly thought, ‘whilst the love of luxury and osten¬ 
tation are to be found upon earth. Ay,’ he continued 
in a thoughtful mood, ‘ 1 see it all even now: these 
people are as credulous and simple as their neighbours 
are knowing and selfisii; they w lU allow themselves to 
be dnpid and flattered; the parties will be renewed, 
always of course at their exjicnse, until tlicy have no¬ 
thing more to bestow. They will then be laughed at 
for their pains; the husband, disgusted with his com¬ 
fortless home and his wifr’s ill temper, will become a 
drunkard; and as for the poortfliildreu, beggary and 
starvation await tkem.' 

‘Will monsieur be at home this evening?’inquired 
tl'e cheerful voiixi of Madune Bern.vrd. 

{No; I am going ogt’w the day,’ abruptly replied 
Mallow. 

‘ Must 1 keep monsieur's lire in?' slie continued with 
unalterable good-humour. 

Tills time Marlow answered in a milder tone, that 
: she need nut take the trouble, as he would uol come 
home till late in the evening. 

The day was fine and frosty, so our hero immediately 
sallied out, fully determined not to return until Mon- 
i sieur and Madame Dezille and the comedy were all 
fairly despatched. He took a long walk; but as, after • 
all, the day was not yet half apent, he ifesolved to caU 
upon the only acquaintance he had formed in ' 
llis friend lived far away; Marlow did not reach Ida 
dn'olling till dusk, and, as ill luck would have it, £d 
not find him within. In a ratlier sulky mood, be how 
resolved to go home; but, as though to increase ^ ill- 
humour, ttiere came on a thaw, accompanied with la 
drizzling raip, *wbich promised to last ftw the wlude 
evening. He was unprovided with an umlx^a, and 
codld not find a single cab or omnibus vntil he wu' 
witliin .five minutes’ walk of the street S» which Ito 
resided. It won nine o’clock wheu he 
quairiime itage, thorou^y tired, drenched to,;m'tkift, 
and, above all, highly irritated agaiuit hisjthkGMyVto 
whose unlucky pai^y he ascribed his rniship. . ' 

As he usually left his key in Madame Benuud's keep¬ 
ing, he was now oblljfed to knock at her door in order 
to procure it from Imr. No sooner bad he reached the 
landing, thm the sounds of several volcea 
Biingling with occasional bursts of laughter and kSf 
plause, greeted Ms ear. As bis sumutons hod evidenw 
not been heard or heeded, Marlow,’ without furtiiet 
Ceremony, entered the kitchen, and called out for Ma¬ 
dame Bernard; but the good dame, who was busy frying 
pancakes over the stove—which waa so contrived tb^ 
any tuch simple cookeiy eoujid easily be effoct^ through 
its. means—app^ntly did not hear him, for she made 
no reply. Mutew ImjHftiantly advanced, but paused 
wbsni he reached ^ ghm-doigr > he ^ unwilli^^ 
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to enter the dining-room, where nil the perty were as- 
•embkHi} my, notwitiirtandlng hie Ut-bnmour, he was 
not ^uite averse to obtain a cursory view of Madame 
sBemard’s guests. Owing to her accurate description, 
he soon recognised even? one of them. 

With the exception St Madame Bernard herself, and 
of her niece and the cinldrco. who were busy roasting 
(dtestnuts, they were ail seated round the table, on 
I which stood an old-fashioned lamp, which shed its light 
I aroiind, and enabled Marlow to take a fiyi view of their 
I coantenances*. In the most comfortable and casy-ebair, 

I noarlthe warm stove, sat his old crabbed nedghbonr of 
i the Addle, whom he had met once or twice on the stair- 
! case He could at Arst senreel/believe his eyes, and 
1 thought it must be some error of his i but a strangely- 
i fashioned and antiquated-looking instniment, wliich lay 
; on the table, Ailly cnnArmed the Madame I)i"<ille, 

I who eat next to htn/. was as usual embroidering a 
' purse; whiUt her husband, tiic man of tiic comedy, 

' witli bent brow and Aer<* aspect, read something fiora 
a niann<!(!ript before him; and to enforce or iHnstriite 
his meaniiig, occasionally strnclf his clenched fist on 
the table, making the wine-glasses and the old Addle 
itself ring again. Tlie locksmitli, good man, listened 
' with mncti gravity and awe; and wl)t.-\> be succeeded in 
catching Monsieur IVzille’s eye, and saw tliat it was 
ttie projK'r time for him to do so, applauded witli all ins 
might. Marlow listened in the liojMis of cateliing some- 
‘ tiling; but wlint lietwecn the hissing of Aliulanie Ber¬ 
nard’s pan, and his imperfect knowledge of Ki^uch, he 
cmiid only distingiiisii the words of ’traitor’—‘ per- 

■ Adious numarch, tremble and fear,’ &c. very frequently 
; repeated, (irow-ing sumewhat impatient, blarlow was 
I on tiic point of entering the room, at the imniincnt risk 

■ of destroying the eAl*<*l of the best mssage in Monsieur 
i Desillu’s play, when the latter, who was closely eyeing 
, Madame Bcrnard’r motions, hastened to wind up tJie 
' critical scene with a kind* of Aorne Aonri.sli, tlirew his 
i manuscript on the table, and m the excitement of the 
I moment, recklessly swallowed down (t Imrning cake 
I just hot from the pan. Jlis kind hostess gazed ujiori 
! him witli alarm •, hut Monsieur Dczille was perfectly 
; crwl and composed; it seemed, as Madame Bernard 
I afterwards observed, as though notiiing could lini c an 
I el&ct upon him. 

'thinking the moment favourable, M arlow now opened 
the door, and thrusting his head into the room, sliarply 
I asked Madame Bernard for his key. In a moment the 
good, woman was by his side, pouring forth excuses few 
having givenationsienr the trouble of coming so far; 
bttt then she did not think monsieur meant to come 
home so early. She protested, however, that his Are 
would be ready in a few minutes, and was leaving the 
room to prepare it for him, when, on discovering that 
be was, as she expressed it, *wet to the bone,’ she 
kSstiAeil great concern, and earnestly ijitreated him to 
• cotne in and dry himself near the stove. Marlow stiffly 
tbiuka^ W, and refused; but wearied-at length w.ith 
. her Importunities, and somewhat tempted, too, by the 
. Wjtrm atnio^hera of the room, he consented to cuter, 
eM^^ing that lie should only stay a few minutes after 
took a teat near the stove, upon which Attele was 
neit^-uqiiniiii^'some wine fbr hini, this being, in Madame 
astioiation, an excellent preservative agginst 
a t^^^TBiriPrencJi of eVery clgss possess an insttne- 
tivd'pmitenesh which teaches tliem that nothing can'be 
m«fe dlia^teenMe to a strangw than to excite too much 
(ANsir^tiqn. IChus on this ocoaskm, with whatever real 
(S(irtos% they might have been disppaed to eye ‘ thi 
hrond Biij/lishiBan, who spoke to nobody,’ Madame 
Bernard’s guests thowed no token of it; and politely 
mtdiing room for Marlow, took as little notice of him 
as possible. . ^ , 

Everything went on as thottgli he had not bean 
there. Two botties of eider were brottght out, and un- 
OStked in great ceremony by the lockemitb, whose 
he^ and that e£ Madams Bernard wae drank 1^ 
krtry o(W| present j a compiimrat which wae duly ac¬ 


knowledged‘and returned. Tlie cider (it cost ten sons, 
or Aveixinco a-bottle) was pronounced delicious. Mar¬ 
low was amongst the Arst invited to test its merits, bat 
as he refused in a very peremptory and morose torte, 
Monsieur Bernard had tact enough not to ns'‘ any 
pressing. The hot roasted chestnuts were next pro¬ 
duced in a large- earthen dish, end every ono imme¬ 
diately Ixigan peelinA and eating them with great relish. 
This "is a very favAurite amusoroont in France, Imth 
’with children and grown-up people amongst the’pOorer 
classes, who particularly ei\joy it by the Areside on cold 
winter evenings. Its greatest merit is, that it does not 
interfere with conversation; and so Marlow soon found, 
for the tabk> having been removed, every one drew 
round the stove, and became very chattjr. 

Monsieur Dezillo was cvidmtly the wit of tito party: 
he could not open his mdhtli to swallow a chestnut, or 
utter a bon-mot, but the locksmith was ready to langh 
and be amused, whilst Madame Dezille admiringly 
tnrncd up her cj%s. Even old Monsieur Biconl's grim 
features occasionally rclftxed into an approving smile; 
ns to the niece and children, they were in perfect 
pcstacics. laugliing and clapping tlieir hands with glee 
at evervtliing they saw or heard. But as he witnessed 
the mirtii and eiijoymeut of those around him, Marlow’s I 
glwim and ilkhnmour increased: he sat apart, scowling | 
on tiic cmnpai''|‘, or smiling with umViswised contempt i 
at Monsieur Dczille’s most brilliant wit^stns, and often I 
iinpatipiitly glancing towards the diwr, as though wish¬ 
ing for Madame Bernard’s reappearance. All advances 
to cimversatiiin he scornfully repelled. 

(»nce or twice, however. Monsieur Dezille, who longed 
to enter into a literary controversy with him, adroitly 
made a few preliminary remar|pi on the weather, having 
lieard that this was a favourite subject with all English¬ 
men; and thence suddenly plunged deep into epic poetry J 
and the art of ballad-making, the latter of which he j 
placed far above the former, as being much more inte¬ 
resting, and certainly mure difficult. ‘ And this,’ as bis ' 
wife observed, ‘ Monsieur De/ille ought tn know, being ■ 
in the habit of writing charming ballads liimself.’ She ■ 
did not say whetlior lie also wrote epics. f 

But to all tliia Marlow turned a deaf ear: he was j 
not to be pleased or soothed; and when he did conde- i 
scend to reply, it was to make a sharp attack on all | 
authors and piwts in general, in the abuse of whom he j 
was materially assisted by the sonr old man with the i 
Addle, who spoke for the Arst time since his entrance; 
utid though avoiding the mild deprecatory glance of ; 
Madame Dezille, was twice os Aerco and pungent as . 
himself, all his natural crabbedness having seemingly . 
returned. Monsieur Dezille heard them both with mucm ■ 
ph ilosophieal composure, smiled once or twice upon them, 
and as he made no reply, soon silenced tlami on that 
subject at least; for Monsieur Kicord, who, when Once 
aroused, was not easily quieted, Anding no more to say 
on poets and poetry, latroched out into the praises of 
his Addifli, the only earthly ot^ect for which, it was 
asserted, lie felt any love or sympathy. '* 

■ Now this very Addle had long been a source of annoy- , 
anoe to onr boro; its dismal squeaking sounds had more; 
than once wakened him out of his sweetest mornhqf - 
slumbers ; and then its owner had a knagk of harping ■ 
upon one.poculja* string, which S|(kiarped with Mafc,^^ 
low’s’ oBilcste nerves, that he was not at gll sorryjW ■ 
And an opoortunity of setaliaHng. Besides, why dM 
the Bernards invite this disagreeable qhl man to tMt 
party ? Monsieur Dezille and his comedy were idready 
bod enough. So, without further fear or mercy, he 
began abusing the unfortunate Addle; and, spite m the 
groans and indignant remonstrants pf its ownefrCteW^ 
snowed it to be ill-made, old, crazy, and out of tape. 

It was in vain that the gentle Madame Bertiard, who 
was now in the room distributing tiid pSmekkes, cast a 
beseeching glance towards him, as though to beg for his 
silence, and oven once or twice hinted thait his wine wae 
, warm and his Are lit. He eyed her sternly} and ks hW 
bile was faWy roused, he suddenly turned upon her, and 
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in a «tyle >rhich the bitterness of his feelings rendered 
almost elo<iuent, began a pointud attack on the extra¬ 
vagance of those persons who endeavour to rise above 
their station in life by imitating the foUies of their 
anperlon. As this was a subject which always inspired 
.Marlow with ready and forcible arguments; his words 
soon produced a visible effect upon his listeners. Gra¬ 
dually a cloud carae over the hon£t and merry visage 
of the locksmith; even Madame Blrnard looked some-^ 
what doubtful, us though she did not feel quite certain 
of being in tlio rijjht: and the children instinctively 
drew away from Ihc Monxiew Anglais, whom the old 
baulielor still eyed witli indignant feelings. Monsieur 
Dczille alone preserved an unalterable serenity; and 
whilst the otliers allowed their cider to stand still, and 
the pancakes to grow co^, he enjoyed both with un¬ 
abated gusto. * 

When Marlow at length came to a panse in his dis¬ 
course, Madame Bernard observed—* I amtifnaid mon¬ 
sieur's Arc will be out now ; but if iffonsicur will stay 
here till I light it again-’ ‘ 

* No, thank you,’ interrupted Marlow, who, as he fclt 
conscious of having damped, if not destroyed, the en¬ 
joyments of all present, exfHiriencetl certain twinges of 
conscience; ‘ I sliall go to bud directlyand taking tiic 
light wiiich his hostess offered him, withfnt, however, 
iier usual cordiality, he retired to his ^larlinent, en¬ 
deavouring to persuade himself that he had no reason 
to repent of what he had done, since he had merely 
given tlio Bernards a bitter, tliongii salutary lesson. 

When he reached his room, he found that, according 
to Madame Bernard’s prognostication, his fire was quite 
gut—worse stiU, lie had forgotten, in his excitement, fo 
take the hot-sugared wine prepared for liim by his 
kind landlady; liis clothes were not half dry; he was 
cniil, and felt in a miserable plight. Bornehow or utlicr 
his remorse began to revive: liis certainty of having 
acted riglitly was not now quite so strung; nay, he 
even fancied he might be in the wrung. 

‘After all,’ said be abstractedly, seating himself 
opposite the blank and dreary flreplucc, ‘wbat great 
harm did those honest people commit in amusing 
themselves eheerfullj' and innocently? They were 
not idle; for, save the locksmith, and the little author, 
and the old bachelor, every one was occupied. The 
autlior's wife was embroidering a purse; Madame Ber¬ 
nard bad been uicuding her liusband's sucks; and I 
think that even tlie little girls were busy witli their 
samplers. All this was veiy right. Then how niucli,’ 
continued Marlow, ‘may they have spent? Why, a 
fVanc or two! Surely that is not too much for a 
little of that honest cordial enjoyment which I so 
wantonly destroyed? Yes, I have deprived them of 
their innocent mirth: I sec it all. Madame Bernard 
and her husband are bitterly reflecting on their foUy, 
and cast cold looks on their guests, who begin to expe¬ 
rience the galling feeling that they have ceased to be 
welcome; tlie very children are sulky and sleepy, and 
every one is thoroughly miserable; and tliis,’ he ex- 
clwraed aloud with great warmth—‘ tins is n;y doing! 
Nay, it shall not be said that wluni 1 see an error, I an 
not know how to repair it. I will go in to them this 
minute, and ehger and comfort them, if, indeed, it be still 
in my power to do Co.’ And so saying, he rose from his 
Oeat, witii a hasty stri^ proceed towards the 
dooa; but 'irhm his bond was on the lock, he paused. 

‘ VUiat excuse tHall J give for going iu again ? ’ said he 
dO'i^self. 'Pshaw! did'l not leave my hot wine be- 
nind mo, and is not my Are out?' be added with a 
shiver; and without fbrther delay, he opened his dwr, 
and advanced towards that of the Bernards, from which 
he was only divided by the Jhinding. lie had not, how¬ 
ever, gone a step, before he paused with sudden sur¬ 
prise. Surely it was an error ? But no'; his ear did not 
deceive him the merry sound of a fiddle was proceed- 
iqg fj^ tlie apartment within. It so dhaoced that, on 
.|BO|uit>g nuta fow minutes before, Marlow had left the 
Ohter door of Madame Bernard’s kitchen half open, as 

■ ' _ _ _ , ___ 


he'now perceived by the streak of light which Kt up the 
landing. Impelled by strong curiosity, he approached 
the door, and without entering, peepM in, Owhig to 
the glass door, he could partly discern what was gmng* 
on in the second room.' 

To his indignant astonishment, the individuals whom 
he had left, according to hU belief, in a state of des¬ 
ponding gloom and melancholy, were now evidently 
in high glee, and enjoying themselves to, the best'of^ 
their jiower. ,The old bachelor, who seemed quite 
merry, was scraping away on his fiddle with indignant 
velictnencc, as though to clear it from Marlow's edium- 
nious aspersions; Monsieur Dezille was lustily singing 
one of his own songs to its accompaniment, whilst 
the locksmith merrily beat time on the table, and the 
children and the niece danced at the other end of the 
room. The nielancl^y Madame Dczille herself looked 
happy for once: Madame Bernard only looked as she 
ever did look—the most cheerful and contented of hu¬ 
man beings. To crown the whole, Marlow distinctly 
recognised in the black mug which amicably stood be¬ 
tween the old bachelor and Monsieur De/illc, the iden¬ 
tical one into which his hot-sugared wine had been 
iwured. His interference was evidently quite unneces¬ 
sary to restore a good feeling amongst all present. How¬ 
ever contradictory it may appear, Marlow was by no 
meoiis delighted at this unextaicted result, but retired 
to rest in high dudgeon with himself, bis landlady, and 
the whqle world. 

VVlien'tip awoke the next rooming, his natural good j 
sense restored him to a better feeling, lie perceived 
tlie folly and unreasonableness of his expectations. Why 
sliould otliers deprive themselves of imi(K''eiit enjoy¬ 
ments to please or indulge his misanthropic whims? 

‘ Surely,’ he added|,witli a sigh, ‘Shis world is often sad 
enough fur many of us; let a few at least flud some 
pleasure in it.’ 

When Madame Bernard, tlierefore, came to light his 
fird, and prepare his UFcaktast, lie received her quite 
cheerfully; and after making a few general remarks, 
candidly expressed his regret at having said anything 
on the preceding evening that might have damped the 
enjoyments of herself and her guests. 

With much simplicity and earnestness, Madame Ber¬ 
nard assured him he need nut trouble himself on tiiat 
account; that he had not at all destroyed their plea¬ 
sure ; and indeed that they had never been merrier than 
after he was gone. 

Marlow was disconcerted for a moment, but he soon 
rallied; and being determined to do his duty to the end, 
continued his discourse, and very clearly proved to his 
landlady that both she and her husband could not pos¬ 
sibly do a wiser tbing than to enjoy tbemselres occa¬ 
sionally with their friends. 

Madame liurtiard, who fierhaps knew all this os w^l 
os he did, and ,piaybe, too, a good deal better, heard 
him very patiently, and when he had done, merely ob-* 
served—* Why, sir, as my husband has to work hard 
all the week, and is not very strong, it is only fair ]|>e 
should get a bit of amnsemeut now and ^en.’ 

‘ Very riglit,’ approvingly replied Marlow; ‘ bn^ might 
you ned select your guests more judiciously ? Now, that 
Monsieur Dezille and his comedy seem to me rather 
absurd.’ ,,, , 

‘ Well, sir, we are ignorant people, that do tmder- 
staud mudi.of these matters; but Joseph.sayt-helves 
to hear Monsieur Dezille talk, because, as he .kigiHra 
more than 'himself, he can always gatlier someSimg 
hseful from him.,. Then he and his wilb are rather i^Ce 
people, and, to tcU you the tr;ith; sir, ra^r poor, t1iuui|h ' 
too proud to own it. Yet as I knew that Sladame De- „ 
zille liad had no fire these last three i^ays, cold as they ' 
have been, I asked her to ooroe hi to teach one of tto . 
girls how to embroider purses, which she, poor sold, 
very willingly did, and, waring herself at tlio same 
time. Then I said how'glad .^^nasd would Ira to hi^r 
her husband’s comedy. Bo hU came too;. and 
thought he sometimes went without his lup^r, 1bm0^ 
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a feir pancakes, and Bernard got a botUe or two of cider. 
It did not cost much after all->only two francs—and it 
made ps aR giad and merry, and they never susiiected 
^anpniing.' 

^ongh he had always thought his landlady a simple, 
mood-natured sort of wnman, Marlow liad by no means 
^n prepared for the delicacy of feeling this last trait 
' tetroyed. Eor a while he remained silent, bnt deter- 
lUinra to make another objection. He observed—‘ But 
what motive could induce you to invite that cross old 
man and hi8,abominablc violin?’ a 

' Ah, sir,’ reproachfully exclaimed Madame Bernard, 
‘ how sorry T was when you abused that violin so ! He 
values it above anything else; and no wonder too, fur 
it belonged to his only brother, who died many years 
ago i and he often talks of tiiat brotlicr, and says, with 
tears in his eyes, how beautifullyjie played njwn Hint 
very instrument; and indeed he Teems to think it is 
the only violin upon earth; bnt that is onlj' iiccausc it 
was his brother’s. I can assure you, monsieur, that ;ie 
is not so crabbed as lie seems. He is a tender-hearted 
creature. I liave looked into his room, and actually 
seen him sobbing, as if his heart were like to break, over 
that poor violin. What an affectionate reincmbiauce 
tie must have of his brother!’ 

* Well, if Bucli is the case, I am really sorry to have 
ever said a word against it,’ replied Marlow rather 
moved; ‘butl thought tliis old gentleman was no fa¬ 
vourite of yours, and indeed he seems to he cross and 
surly eiiougll.’ • 

‘Well, sir,’ said Madame Bernard in n grave and 
somewhat penitent tone, ‘ we slionid never judge iiy 
appearances, for lie is not lialf so cross as I thought 
him, though 1 should never have known it but for 
Madame Dezille; ai|^ tliis is one of tlie very things 
wiiieh, though I did nut f nd it out till befurc yesterda.r, 
made me like Hit still more. AVouId you believe it, sir, 
bntli slie and lier^hsband have, for tlie wliole winter, 
been attending on tliat ol* man, wiio is almost ali^ays 
laid up witli tlic gout, and is no friend or relation of 
theirs? And tlicy say that, with all his erossness, he 
is very kind, and wanted to do something for tliem out 
of pure gratitude; but seeing that lie was almost as 
poor os themselves, tlioy refused, .and that was what 
made him so ill-tempered with Monsieur Dezille last 
niglit, though I believe they were friends again lung 
before they parted. And you now see, sir, how it was 
we could not do less than invite liim also.’ 

As Marlow had nothing to reply, and did not seem 
inclined for farther conversation, Madame Bernard soon 
left him to hit own reflections, little snspeeting tliat it 
was tier discourse which caused this deep lit of musing. 
* Well,’ thought he when lie was alone, ‘ liow little 1 
knew of all the genuine kindness, charity, and feeling 
which lay concealed under the homely aspect of tliosu 
worthy (leople, whose innocent enjoyment I vainly en¬ 
deavoured to destroy. Now that I think better of it, 
I no longer wonder at their cheerful, happy faces. But 
how imre and blessed,’ lie added with a sigli, ‘ is tliat 
dower of a contented spirit—the art of enjoyment— 
since it can shed such genuine delight over what were 
otherwise iinipid and flat, and invest an old Addle, a 
bottle cider, and a few chestnuts and pancakes, with 
more real pleasure than is to be found in tliose splendid 
entertainments where guests only bring with them the 
wwiness and ennui of worldly minds! ’ 

• Frank Marlow was a cured man. We will not assert 
that it was exciusiveiy Madame Bernard’s party, and 
the theufibts it awakened, which wrought a reformatiijp 
in hiS'inind. He was already tired of inactivity, and a 
few letters from a friend in England had contributed to 
arouse him flvm his morbid lethargy. He saw that all 
along it had been hlrasilf, not the world, which was to 
Marne—that the earth nny become a scene of gloom or 
gaiety, misery or happiness, just as we use its bounttes. 
In leas than three weeks he announced to his landlady 
his intention of returning homo. She heard him with 
tegret; and as be had in the meanwhile ef^ted a re¬ 


conciliation with Monsieur Dezille, and i,hc owner of 
the violin, everybody was trul^ sorry to part from him. 
Marlow himself felt some emotion when the hour came; 
but England, which was before him, and tlie hope of 
retrieving his fallen fortunes, soon banished the tran¬ 
sient feeling. 

He brou Jit energy and perseverance to his new task, 
and in a few years was in as prosperous circumstances 
as ever. All ids former extravagance seemed to have 
I vanished; he did not, however, fall into the contrary 
extreme, but always entertained his friends in a manner 
suitable to ids station in life: still they frequently 
heard him observe, that the most pleasant party he hod 
ever seen hod only cost one shilling and eightpcncc; 
* though, to be sure,’ he added with a'smile, ‘ what was 
wanting in good cheer, was amply mrae np by kind 
hearts, contented spirits, qpd'tiic genuine art of enjoy¬ 
ment.’ 

Should tlie reader feel any wish to learn the fate of 
the Bcrnard.s ani^ their neiglibours, we can only inform 
idni tliat tiiey arc still residing in the same house. 
Monsieur Dezille’a comedy has not yet been acted, but 
it continues, witli old Monsieur ilicurd's violin, to form 
the deligilt of the wliolu laiiding. l/pon the whole, they 
arc inueli in the same state as when Frank Marlow saw 
tlieni; neither riclier nor poorer, but as merry and good- 
hnnioiireil a*nver. 


CUJilOSI'riES OF OPPOSITION. 

Imchovkmmnts in methods of travelling have one after 
tlie otiier liad to encounter the severest opposition. 
Tile managers of the older kind of roads opposed the 
making of roads of a better kind; tlien roads perse¬ 
cuted canals, and canals perseliited raila'ayH. Wagons 
were opposed to stage-eoaches, and stage-coaches were 
furious at the introduction of locomotives. Let us go 
back on a few of these curjositics of opposition. 

ill l.'iSO. according to the old clironieler Stow, the 
farmers and maltsters attempted to break down the 
b.anks of the river T.ea, wliieh liad then been made 
navigable about Enfleld, because their business of land- 
carriage would lie injured by tlie greater cheapness 
of water-carriage. In 16G2, wlien there were but six 
stagc-eoiichcs upon the road, a Mr John Crosscll of the 
(Jhiirtcr House attempted to write tiiem down—it has 
been said, at the suggestion of tiic country gentlemen, 
who feared tliat opportunities for quick travelling 
would liavo n liad effect on the domestic habits of their 
wives! In tlie year i67.’!, the opposition appean'd 
anew in print: the wTiter of a pamphlet at that 
period demonstrated the ruin of the country uriluaa the 
great imiiibers of coaches and caravans running on the 
roads, particularly in the noighboiirhond of Ixindon, 
were put down. It was urged that rapidity of transit, 
liy preventing traTellers from stopping to eat on tlie 
road, would te fatal to innkeepers; and timt, ns less 
property would lie wasted by tlie new method tlian by 
tile old oi-e, of packliorses, many months would corngj 
short of bread. Parliament was besieged with petitions 
to the same effect from all parts of the country. And 
coming down to the general extension of turnpike-roads 
into the provinces during tlie past century, we find the 
farmers in the counties near Ixindon petitioning against 
the improvement, as tiieii; own nianret would be spoiled 
if others from a greater distance were allowed to supply 
it with produce. WIten fteamboiits were first started to 
Margate, the coach proprietors along She road memo¬ 
rialised tlie legislaturo on tho subject, showing that 
tlieir trade would be ruined unless tlie vessels were 
immediately suppressed. It was found, however, that 
m proportion to the increase of visiton to'-Margate, 
the more coaches were wanted. Tho Watermen of tlie 
Thames raised a formidable opposition to the new mode 
of travelling; and it is interesting to look at what they 
wished to retain to the exclusion of the rapidity aii<l 
eertoiiity of steam. * It is scaredy half a century ago,’ 
says a writer, ‘ since tilt-boats for the conveyauce of 
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profit in 25 per c6nt. of the money drawn, then we have 
514 molee, Me number in Peebles (dedncting as above), 
paying 18s. each yearly for strong drink, or L.5603 
in all. We believe it within the mark when we assert 
that'fMUi L.S000 to L.10.000 must he spent in the county 
anoually on excisable liquors.’ Pretty fair allowance 
tUs fbr a small rural district! ' *' 

' It'may lie observed, that in nearly all newspaper 
notices of this subject, no other pmn for stemming the 
torrent of intemperance is proposed than limiting the, 
number of public-houses. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the temptations which these establishments 
oflbr, help materially to create habits of intemperance. 
But, after all, this is nut the thing to keep exclusively 
driving at. Public-houses would not exist were there not 
a demand for tlicir services; and it appears to be a clear 
case timt, unless the deD|and is lessened by improved 
habits among the people, liflic good can come of tlie 
fiery crusade against these establUtiments. In London, 
where public-houses are organised on monopoly prin¬ 
ciples, intemperance is not by any fiieans put down. 
It matters little whether ten thousand drams are dis¬ 
pensed by one shop, or ten shops sell one thousand 
drams eacli. Perhaps tlie limibition is injurious. Denied 
licenses, people set up private drinking establisliments, 
the resort of the worst of characters, and into which 
no pnlice-ofilcer can intrude without a wara.nt. Houses 
of this unprivileged order are infinitely more mis¬ 
chievous tlian those that are licensed and under the 
eye of the law. Such is mentioned to us in reference 
to London, and we know that such also is the case as 
regards Jidinhurgii. Some time ago, two or three rc- 
spi-ctable drapers in tlie High Street of tlie latter city 
liircd and paid a constable to do nothing else than keep 
order at the door of an unlicensed public-liuoso, wiiieli 
was a nuisance to tlie neigiilionrbond. In short, it 
appears from all evidence, as well as from reason, that 
intemperance is not to be eradicated, tliough possibly 
it may be modified in a small degree, by a limitation in 
the numtier of public-houses. Neither is it to lie quelleil 
by any fanatical outrage on the feelings, nor by any 
increase in tlie duties payable on malt and spirits. 
'Were tlicse excise duties to be raised, illicit dUtillution, 
and an extensive eontraband trade, would immediately 
commence. Ia<t the friends of tenijierance be quite 
assured of the fact, that notiiing will remedy the mon¬ 
ster evil but a substantial improvement iu tlie tastes 
and habits of the iieople. 

TRAVELLERS’ TALER. 

The misrepresentations of tourists and travellers are 
notorious. Few among tliem seem to {lossess the faeully 
of judging dispassionately of any incident which falls 
under their obwrvatiou. A single fact serves as a basis 
for a structure of reasoning; while, for lack of a know¬ 
ledge of circumstances, the most unwarrantable infer¬ 
ences are often drawn, lu this manner, writers are 
constantly niisrcprcscnting what they see passing before 
their eye% if not inventing facts in order to bear out 
recklessly-adopted theories. To all appearance, the 
English are doomed never to attain a fair understanding 
of the American character, in cons^uence of this im¬ 
perfect or prejudiced method of writing; and it seems 
still more ceriain tlyM' French and English are fur 
ever to enjoy a thorlmghly errmieous conception of each 
others’ ehuacter, habits, and manners. 

Tlie blunders almost daily cumniitted by French 
writers in treatin®: of England arc moat amusing. Our 
readers have doubtless beard of a mass of trashy ex¬ 
travagances called the * Mysteries of Paris,’ but they 
arc probably ignorant that there is a book, likewise 
'(diy a French author, celled the ‘ Mysteries of London.* 

: 'rhU millior styles himself Rir Francis Trolopp; but, 
to prevent the mistakes of posterity, we shall men¬ 
tion that his real name is Paul Fcval. This rantle- 
man tells us that he was long and intimately ac¬ 
quainted with London society, Bitting about ftom the 
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drawing-rooms to the clubs, ftom the cltlbs to the 
taverns, and equally aufait of the manners of peers and 
pickpockets. The fact is sufiBciently proved bv mi in¬ 
cident in the ' Mysteries,’ which would not readily oeeur,. 
to an English novelist but which holds, a deservedly 
prominent place in the nine valumes of Sr Trolopp. 
The Earl of White Manor becoming desirmu to part 
with his countess, takes her out into the market with 
a rope round her neck, and offers her for sale. And 
this is actually detailed in,a book purporting to be 
written by a person who knows England t „ Well might 
the work bo entitled ‘Mysteries.’ This onligh^ned 
author gives, likewise, the history of a struggle be¬ 
tween the same nobleman and his younger brotiier, 
Riv Brian de Lancaster. Sir Brian is the victim of 
tlie law of primogeniture, and struggles against bis 
destiny with a passive heroism whim commands the 
syiiipntiiy and adulation of tlic wliule metropolis. 
His brother has had the criminality to become the ear], 
for nil better reason than that he was born before Sir 
Brian. Tliis is the thought that haunts tlio younger 
brother, and fills Iiitii with tlie deadliest hate. In vain 
Earl White Manor proposes to neutralise, as far as 
possible, tlie injustice of fate, by settling upon him a 
handsome allnwaiice. He rejects the composition witii 
scorn; he descends proudly into beggary; he sells 
matclies in the streets; and derives the only compensa¬ 
tion his misery admits of from the fact of his being 
able to accost the Earl of White Manor publicly, re¬ 
questing him to buy a pennyworth from his younger 
brother. 

The hatred subsisting between the English and French 
nations is pliilosopliically accounted for by our author, 
by a reference to the dislike one naturally imbibes 
against tlic unfortunate person wt|p lends him anything. 
We borrow fasbionf, cookery, dancing, plays, corsets, 
and a iiundred other things from the French; and of 
course we hate the very name of'Our creditor. The 
Englishman, licsides, is inteiisSiy egotistic. He cares for 
nobddy, not even for his own countrymen; and he will 
liKik calmly on wliilc a thief picks Ins neighbour's {looket: 
tlie great London maxim being, ‘ Every one for himself.’ 
Owing, no doubt, to tliis metropolitan peculiarity, the 
‘ Family’ lias become one of the most prodigious institu¬ 
tions recorded in history. What is the ‘Family?’ .It is 
a soeicty of robbers, perfectly well known ]o the poiliee, 
and exinsisting of noblemen, clergymen, merchants, and 
others. Tliesc distinguished characters speak in a lan¬ 
guage which of late years has bcexinic so familiar in ora? 
drawing-rooms, through various recondite publications, 
lliat it is liardly necessary to say tliat ‘fb stump up’ 
means to jiny. that n penny is a ‘mag,’ sixpence a 
‘ tanner,’ a shilling a ‘ bob,’ and so forth. The chief of 
this society, we are told, is an Irish adventurer, calling 
iiimself the Marquis de Rio Santo. The whole female 
aristocracy of London are pulling caps for this grandee, 
who derives a tiuqdsome revenue from smuggling, rob¬ 
bery, and cmning, and without whom no soirCe in the 
metroiKilis is complete. One of his comrades is a Jew, 
who was cut down from the gallows, and who now 
passes without suspicion as Sir ^ward Mackemeie. 

Our attention has been called to tills hook, and aa- . 
other we shall presently mention, by a last year's num¬ 
ber of the Foreign Quarterly Review, a peri^ieal wbidli 
has merged since then in tlie Westminster Review. 
The writer, however, in his remarks on national cha¬ 
racter, exhibit^ singularly enough, the very same fad¬ 
ing it is the objilbt ot' his article to expose. He admite 
—for it is impossible to deny the fact—tliat there ate 
eofne excellent Fmnch books on Sn^ond, far hotter 
than any English books on Franoe; yet hea^s, fhat. 
even when a Frenchman is w^-dtsposed; towgrdi .ue, \ 
‘ we must still believe him to be csientialiy inohmiM^eat.... 
to form a correct opinion not on^ of us, bat of every 
furn<gii nation. The French mind is the least fiexible . 
of any. Tlic prejudices of an EqgUihman are neither ^ 
wise nor agreeahte; like all jwqjttdiaiw, they make the 
possessor ridiculous, ofibnsive, and shprt-«lghted. But 
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an Engliaman neddt very Httle travel, if he have twi» 
(rraim of intelligence, to make him give up all such 
prcjodicea as are not arholly moraL This the Frencii- 
^ittt <auuiot do. France is his invariable standard, 
because he identifles himself arith it’ This appears to 
ns to be unite orronebuS. A Frenchman is a far better 
citizen'of tlie world than an Englishman! and so far 
from belhg bigotted to the customs and character of 
his own countrymen, we have generally found him too 
unreflectingly disposed to 'admire ours. There is just 
one thing he^cannot away with, and tlifft is our mode 
of passing the Sunday. At home they sing, dance, and 
go to the theatre, and have done so os far back as his 
knowledge of history extends; *and ho thinks there 
must be something faulty in a state of society which 
(tomlemns ’him to &el so miserable ou a day which his 
own countrymen set apart for mer(jment. 

'The reviewer is more happy in accounting for some 
of the mistakes of our French visitors. ‘ In every case,’ 
says he, ‘ ho “ boards in a family.” He has a nice little 
drawing-ronm au premier; he fakes bis meals with the 
family. The friends of that family become known to 
him. ITe is invited to their houses; he observes tlieir 
manners; and he generalises from them. A cautious 
man might easily make this mistake of hasty general¬ 
isation. F’or observe, tliat to a Frenchman his landlady 
is a lady. He of course cannot draw nice distinctions 
in manners; and tlie mere fact of his landlady taking a 
boarder, is to iiim insignilicant. As no one in France 
has a whole house to himself, to “ let lodgingtit’ is the 
most natural thing in tlic ivorld. Now, although we 
are quite aware that straitened means are not always 
synonymous with inelegant manners, wc must still say 
that, with due allowance for individual exceptions, the 
class of society in which a man mixes who mixes with 
the friends of the family in which tie boards, is not a 
representative nf En glish breeding—is not the tyme 
which Englishmen r^giiwc.’ This is, nnquestionably, 
a source of error, and one that most Englislimem in 
Paris escape. But if an Englishman is less likely to 
misinterpret what he sues, he is, on the ntiicr iuind, less 
in the way of seeing anything at all. Ho mixes almost 
exclusively with Ills own countrymen. He settles in a 
neighbourhood which is peopled by the English • lie 
Iiaunts a cafe where they resort; and thus, whatever 
nuiUher of grains of intelligence he may possess, instead 
of giving up his prejudices, lie strengthens them. 

Tlie work of imothor French writer, equally amusing 
for its blunders, has attracted our attention. It is en¬ 
titled ‘ Zambia ITndieii; ou Londres ii vol d’Oiseau,’ 
by J. Arago, brother of the astronomer. This gentle¬ 
man’s travels were not confined to Jjondnn: lie made a 
tour of the gdohe, and has written bis ‘ Voyage iiutoiir 
du Monde.’ Ho is therefore a man very ktUc likely, 
one would think, to be deceived in scanning the aspect 
of'metropolitan society. With experieiieo so v.-ist, he 
lias Only to look in order to see; and wc no doubt shall 
find in his book original and enlarged views of our¬ 
selves. t^hey are original I 

M. Ari^i has a great liking for the English; hut our 
mercantile character, he suspects, is carried to extreme. 
In every circumstance of life we seem to be at the desk 
or the Counter, deciding everytliing by figures, and 
counting noses on all occasions. This is the case, he 
tellt hie readers, in our courts of law, where the evi¬ 
dence is Weighed,- not by its pfcbability, but by tlie 
number of witnesses. A man who has four witnesses 
against'two, gains his cause as a matter of course. 

M. Arago, again, though a great admirer of ou» 
young Indies, considers tlieir besetting |icculiarity rather 
odd. < It Seems that, after taking a walk in unadorned 
beauty, they are in the habit of returning home with a 
SQperb.uectelaoe blazing on their bosom, diamond rings 
glittering on their fingers, or a rich diadem ornamenting 
their* brow. I'hit is strange enough, considering thiit 
the streets of London ore no longer paved, as formerly, 
with gold; but what is still more wonderful is, that the 
circumstaoce excites no observation in the family. 


Neither father nor mother inquires whence the fairy 
windfall has come; or if they do by any chance make 
a remark on the subject, the slightest reply satisfies 
them, and they even ask pardon for their indiscreet 
curiosity. 

But tlic grand merit of AL Arago is bis discovery of 
the true character of the new police.^ This calumniated 
body was formerly sApposed to hare a strange hanker¬ 
ing after the kitchen areas, and no very vehement objec- 
*tioii to a treat of cold meat, or any other uncnnsitlered 
trific at the hands of the admiring Molly. The very 
aspect of the man, however, according to our observer, 
is enough to disprove such allegations. He is delicately 
shaited; he has the bluest eyes in the world; and his 
small wliitc hands proclaim the aristocrat of nature’s 
making. Ills pale brow expj^sses the benevolence he 
is constaully practising; for, instead of dragging evil¬ 
doers roughly to the station-house, it is his business to 
persuade mildly, and preach witii a gentle voice respect 
for the law. ‘ (Isie amongst them was es}iecittlly dis¬ 
tinguished by the afTiihility of his manners, the elegance 
of his language, tlie regidarity of his features, on which 
were stamped an ineffable sweetness. He was a young 
man of about two-and-tweiity, belonging to a family ot 
honest tradesmen, of small fortune, but honourably 
acquired. Gorges Oxley knew tliat he was handsome; 
for the jeuues misi who passed near him at first looked 
down, and quickly glanced up again, only to ascertain 
whetlier the eyes of the policeman were as soft and 
dreamy .as tliey were reputed in the world. Further on 
they once more looked bock to convince tliemselves that 
Georges possessed the grace and elegance which gene¬ 
rally distinguish young men of good family; and tlicii 
tlic jeunus ladies —still only from curiosity, for 1 will nut 
dive further into tlieir consciAccs—passed again, tiiid 
let tlieir lianilkerchiefs or parasols foil by chance, in 
order to he able to contradict public opinion, which 
endowed Georges with the purest pronunciation and 
the most harmonious voice. . . . Ills was a privik'geil 
nature; gentle and calm externally, warm and powerful 
internally, but so doubtful of his future, that a deep 
sentiment of sadness and bitterness was always to bo 
read in his smile. Georges would never have had the 
power to run after happiness ; he would have feared a 
deceiition ; and therefore it was, perhaps, tliat wlien all 
was joy ill his iiouse, lie alone, always at the post nf 
honour Ctiiiflded to him, bore so much mehmcholy and 
timidity in his appeaniiice and his words, that it was ! 
impossible to look at him without a strong feeling of | 
interest, and a toucliiiig affection. Activity of iiiiiid 
and apathy of body sometimes go togctlicr. Georges I 
Gxicy ttiouglit, and tlioiiglit a great deal; but when 
inquisitive Icniks, when maternal solicitude sought to 
guess tlie cause of liis painful preoeeiipatioii, his broad 
and open brow liecanic pure and serene—iiis maimers, 
his language, recovered their natural niaiiliticss; ami 
the mure energy you found in him at that moment, the 
more you pitieii him for the violence he submitted to 
from a sense of dignity.’ 

'riiis charming {luliceman -docs not appear to be 
exactly in the station from wliich ills 018.18 was formerly 
supposed to spring; and iicrliaps. therefore, liis twenty 
shillings a-weeic, subject to a deduction for clothing, 
may be considered ratlier meagre lo^iicration. How¬ 
ever, his family are quite ‘ fespectablS?’ keeping, as they 
do, a lace wareliouse; aiii^thither theyeunes miss resort, 
under prcteiiecof purchasing, but in reality tosscertain 
tlie extent of softness and dreaminess {ibssessed by the 
policeman's eyes. One of tliese young ladies is loidy 
Emmeline, an earl’s daughter, and her studies of the 
‘force’ bring her too frequently to the lace warehouse 
for her peace. One day Georges is not tliere—in fact 
he is on his beat; and the things that ate shown to her 
over the counter, and the stupid pieopie who show tliem, 
are weariness and vexation to her spirit. But tlic 
policeimm is not tliere; she ia not to'see his dreamy 
eyes; she is uot to listen to the pure*pronunciatieii of 
his harmonious «>oice; she is not to feel bis small white 
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hand* agaiiMtFten'U thiiy are lioldioit' the lace togetdier. 
Wretchu rijiid forlorn, the lovely Lady Emmelina at 
last laav^ Idle ahop; and meetinfr a beggar at the door, 
the di^ a sovereign into his hands, whismring, ‘Fray 
for me, and for him!’ The reader is of course pre- 

S red to hear that deorges becomes the Jiusband of 
kdy Emmeline, and the stepson of an oarl. 

' AH this seems very odd. It is difficult for us to con* 
oeive how nien of tlie most ordinary intelligence could 
heap together such wild absurdities in what they in¬ 
tend to be a bona fide picture of English sotiiety. But 
SifTrolopp is not merely in earnest—he'means his 
‘ Mysteries of London’ to contrast favourably with the 
‘Mysteries of Paris;' boUeviiig, as he docs, that the 
imagination of Eugene Sue has to a wrtoin extent run 
away with liis judgment^ and being determined tliat 
his own booh shsU owe its^exeitement only to its truUi! 
As for tlie Circumnavigator, he has dcscril;eil England, 
we have no doubt, with just as uiuch fidelity as all the 
oilier countries he has looked at wieli bis own eyes, 
and yet never seen things truly* as they were. 

Tlie foundation of the art of reporting correctly on 
foreign countries, appears to be nuUiiiig more tliaii a 
profound conviction that human nature is pretty uearly. 
the same everywhere, 'i’liis conviction will prevent us 
from jumping at monstrous and absurd ciynclusions; it 
will give ue the habit of inquiring into the cirrumsfauces 
that have occasioned the modifications wc observe; it 
will teach us miMleration and liumility; and, while {Hir- 
initting us to indulge in a guod-liuinoured laugh at 
Zamlmln and Sir Trolopp, it ought to render us careful 
not to subject ourselves to similar ridicule. 


JEAN PAUL RICIITEE. 

Amono the great men of Germany, is one whose narno 
is mentioned with pride by all his countrymen, .with 
whose works ail are acqnainteil, from the monaroh 
upon his throne to the lowest labouring man, and whose 
fame is gradually spreading over tlie civilised world; 
this is the poet, the novelist, the philosiijiher, <rean Paul 
Friedrich Bichtcr. Tliis extraordinary man was born 
in the little town of "Wunsiedel, situated in Bavaria, and 
among the recesses of that chain of mountains known 
by tile name of tlie Fichteigebirge, or Pine Mountains, 
^ie inhabitants of this region arc very simple in tlieir 
tastes and customs: their honscs arc nuide of wood, and 
thatched witli straw; tlie men are employed in mining, 
while the women, as is generally the ease in Germany, 
peiforni nil the agricultural labours. 

In the year 17C,1, onr hero was born. Ilis father was 
the organist of Wunsiedel, and his niother was the daugh¬ 
ter of a cloth weaver in the manafitcturiiig town of llof. 
Wo know little of Richter during the first two years of 
his life. He says, in his autobiography, that he con 
remember nothing except tlie kindness of a poor boy, 
who carried him in his arms, and brought him milk to 
drink. In ]T6f>, his father was appointed pastor of 
Jodity, and thither the family removed, lie has given 
us long descriptions of hi* life while at this place, lie 
tells us that his great pleasure was to learn everything, 
and he thoiijfbt it a happy day when lie first entered 
the village sqtiool-room. lie seems to have made rapid 
progress in his st^us; but his father, angry at the 
manner in which a peasant's* son had behaved to him, 
removed him from school, and took the charge of his. 
education upon himself. Seven hours were now daily 
devoted ty Paul and his brother Adam to the study of 
the Latin gnunroar; imd both felt it a hardship to sit 
witliin doors on a lovely summer’s day, wltile his father 
WHS perhaps gone on a journey, having first appro- 
, priated to eacli of his sons their wearisome tasks, * 

The dry Latin rules did not, however, check the young 
Paul’s ardour for learning, and he often stole into his 
father’s library, devouring whatever book he happened 
'to lay his hand unon. He tells us also that be made a 
oiookfond a san-i&al. mid he even tried his skill in the 
mu M tbe.puiMdl. He seems to have been very fond of 
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music, and often devoted whole hours to pbj^ng upon 
an old harpsichord which was found in the parsonage. 
IVe wUl giro onr readers u transiation from Paul’s 
account of his life at Jodity. , 

* We will start with winter and Jamiaiy,’ says he; 

‘ in the cold weather our father,like s herdsman, cams 
down from bis study, and to onr great joy dwelt in the 
common, sitting-room. In the morning he sat by the 
window, and learned his Sunday’s sermon heart, 

' while we carried liis enp of coffee.by tums tp _ him. 
Out of doors, afl was covered with snow; but within, all 
was life. Under the stove was a pigeon-house | oa- the 
windows, goldfinches’ cages; and on tiie floor, a boll-dog 
and a poodle. At tho'’Bonnd of the vesper bell in the 
evening, we placed ourselves in a circle, aud chanted one 
of Luther’s hymns. How much more pleasant were 
these winter evening^heii. once a-week, tiie old errand- 
woman, with her bosket of fruits and wares, entered the 
kitchen from tiie town of llof, spreading cakes and 
pasties before our eyes ! 

‘In spring we were let loose into the fields. Vfe 
ploughed, sowed, and made hay. My father did not 
stand by as a bard taskmaster, althnngh the labourers 
were his feudal tenants, but as a good shepherd, caring 
for the spiritual welfare of his children, in the morn¬ 
ing 1 carried my father’s cotfee to the pastor’s garden, 
whicli was outside the village; in the evening my mo- 
ther brought ns salad and fruit for sapper; and after 
this my brother and I sprang about in our nightgowns, 
in the i^ien air, as freely as the birds above ns. On 
Sunday, before uhurch, 1 went through the village witli 
A bunch of keys, to open the pastor’s garden, and to 
bring tliencc some roses witli which tin decorate tlic 
reading-desk. After church, my brother and I carried 
to the peasants the usual half pAind of bread, and the 
money colleeted. I think no other professional num 
cap form any idea of how luuchjjfie. Sunday’s vesper 
hour is enjoyed when the chu'ch auties are over. How 
didswe rejoice with our father when hc'exclianged his 
IKistor’s dress for his light coat, and set forth with us 
to enjoy the calm repose of the Sabbath evening in the 
fields 1 

‘ In the summer I used to be sent to Hof, not only to 
bu.v those necessaries which were not to be hod in 
.loility, but Bometimus, when we were short of money, 
to borrow some from my grandfather. Christmas and 
the annual fair were our great seasons of rejoicing, and 
iny fatiicr joined ns in all our preiiarations, sometimes 
even dco'king the Christmas tree with his own hands.’ 

From this little extract, our readers wilj see how very 
simple the lives of these mountain people are. They 
have few wants; and be they ever so poor, their po¬ 
verty, provided it lie not caused by any misconduct, is 
considered no disgrace. It must not be supposed that 
I’ltul’s father, being a dergytnan, was in flourishing 
circumstauues. The income of a pastor, especially in 
a mountainous i>egion, is very small. Thus wo find 
that pur hero’s family had begun to feel the wont of 
money, when a happy change occurred. Just as little 
Paul had attained his twelftii year, the pastor of 
Bchwarzenbach died, and (dd Bichtef was aj^iutqji.to 
the vaeant pulpit. 

The Bchooliuaster in this little town was named 
Werner, and Paul was placed under his charge. Here 
be studied Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, took lessons in 
music, and began to read the literature of his own 
country. Nothing, he says, gave him such intense 
pleasure as ‘Robinson Crusoe-,’ and once, when his 
ikthcr was giving a week-day sermon, he hid himself 
ill an empty loft to read it He had not been kpg'et 
the Schwarzenbacti school before he perceived that his 
master knew very little more than he did bim^, and 
lie resolately took his educatkm Into his ours hands. 
He was assisted in his {dans by two young folends, who, 
admiring him for his eeri and industry, procured books 
of every kind for bim. Paul’s thirst fof .knowledge ip* 
creased rapidly. It mattered not what the subject of 
the work was, he read apd’re-read It untfi he fully 
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moatWAd its (!ont«Rt«. He also made extracts | and for any, and wbeft it comes, I sball scarcely !» able to 
before he had reached hit aevsnteenth year, he had pay what 1 owe. Do not think that 1 would ask you 
fitted many thick Tolitmea, each of more than three for money unneoessariiy. If yoB can help me now, I 
hundred pages qaarto. At titit time it teems to have trust you will not he owed upon to aaaist me again, as 
been Us father's intention th bring him up to the iierhapi the project I have will enable me to earn enough 
church; and though he^nmld ill afford tlie expense, he fur you as wull as for myself.’ 

determined to place Paul at the gymiiasiuni at Hof. The scheme to which Paul alindet in this leHor 
Accordingly, at Easter 1779, our young hero made his was that of becoming an author; an intention which 
: appearance in the great school-room, ‘ being ridiculed,’ did not meet with bit mother's approbation, for the 
I says he, ’ on account of his rude country garb.’ He tiopwl he would follow his fatiier’s profession, and tliat 
soon, lioweven distanced uH this ridicule’for he rose to she miglit have the happiness of sitting one day on 
4 fltfb ilScrhAat rfl.n1c in -it.il lii« nomnAtiitaiiii uffAnfitvA Issst^usvy.*. a.... 


was under his grandfatlier's roof; the sitnation of whose nntl, we may iuld, instructive; for though we may not 
I house, and the cemparative abundance of wliose living, be placed in the same sstuatijn ourselves, yet we shall 
, seem to have had n peculiar clianu %r him. ■ lie appears always find some ono i>oint which we can applv to our 
, to have been quite happy while liere : but this iiuppi- own characters, and which may strengthen us to over- 
I ness did not last long; for his father, who had been some conic our own diflScultics, of whatever kind tliey may 
I time an invalid, died, leaving to Paul tlie care of Ji,s be. Paul’s first work was a satire, which he sent to 


motlicr, and the task of dUcliarging his debts. Misfor- his friend Vngel, liegging'his opinion of it. He received 
tnne did not end here: the good pmdfatlier and for answer, ‘ J do not praise yoijr folly, but your won- 


grandmother soon after breathed tlieir last, within a 
few Weeks of eaeli other; and Paul’s mother lieing their 
fayourite child, received the liouse at 1 lof as lier legacy. 


Tills caused dissension and ill-will in tlie family, and He waited a ^velvernontli witliuut being able to dispose 


tlic other relatives instituted a lawsuit against the poor 
widow, wlio bad now no other protector tlian tier young 


tlie favoured daugliter of tlie clulh-weavcr. 

Paul’s future life was now decided updii: his mother 
wished him to enter the cburcli, and therefore sent hmi 


to the university of Ifeipsic, in the mistaken idea that pnblislier at Herlin. He seems at this time to have 

_v—L __..d* K!.. _.. i.-.i i... I { . ... ....... 


nothing but a oerlificate of hid poverty was needed to 
procure him ad<Hitt 9 M|ic to the lectures, and assistaigic 
from tlic professors. Thvi^he 19th of May he entered 


<he 19th of May he entered 


of theology. He had gone thither with the false iiutimi 
that be could live without money ; bat he hod nut re¬ 
sided there long, before he fuuud how uiistakeii ho had 
iM'en. 


the college, and turned his whole attention to the stiwly | hunger. But a gleam of happiness broke In upon him. 


‘I have,’says he in a letter to hh old sehoolma’tcr, perKeverance? 
/erner. ‘no ucouaintancu with either nrofessurs Ol* I Wnli tliia ir 


when, on the same evening, he reeeiviai intelligunue 
from Voss that he would publish his work. Who ean 
describe the joy- the gratitude, with which Paul received 
tlie fifteen luuis- i’ors, the first fruits of bis talents and 


Werner, ‘no acquaintance with cither prol'essurs or 
students i I have no free table ; no jmpils; but do not 


Witli tins money he was enablp.d to pay all his debts, 
and to remove from his close, dull room, to a summer- 


should study only what I felt an inclination for.’ 

AH: Paul's hopes of attracting the iiutiiie of the pro¬ 
fessors seem to Itave been vain; his poverty and liis 


and alter nineii aeoatc, I'aui retiirneo to nis old apart-, 
ment. In 1793, after the publication of his work, he 
went to Hoi to puss tl’e vacation with his mother, Tlie 
people of tliis little town do not seem to have valu^ 


modesty were Insuperable obstacles; and finding tliat his book, and he returned to Leipsic, feelipg that that 
his greatest wisli—that of becoming acquainted witli was tlic spot best suited to him, us literature and music 
clever men—was not likely to be realised, he turned were licld in high estimation by all elasscji of society, 
with renewed mdour and industry to his books. He At the animal fair he sold a seuBts;^ volume iff ‘The 
studied tiie English and Erenclt languages, and also Orceuland Lawsuits’ to Ifis former publisher, for the 
niad^ himself thoroughly conversant with the great sum of one hundred and twenty-six ddlars; but for the 
authors of those two cuuntiios; but amidst all his in- third volume lie could nut find a purchaser. His po-^ 
tons* labour, he never seems to have lost, or even for- verty agaip. became pressing, and he hail no other alter- 
gotten for.- a moment, his chUdliko feqling of affuctiod* native tlian to return to Hof, in the hope that he should 
towards hie mother. ' be abiu to live more eboiiomically with bis mother. Ho 

lu December 1781, he writes to her thus I daily owed some money to his victualler, but he hod no means 
hope and' expect to tece.’ve newe of what is passing of*payiug it; and upon the creditor foUowIng him to 
with yon, 'Ud also the ustetance I have so long prayed Hu( he was oblige to borrow the mbtiey of two 
for. X yrrbte lately te teU you that, as I bad no fand|, friends, named Otto, sons of the evening preacher of 
I mutt'be trusted I be so good as to give me some that town. 

counsel. 1 UiUit eat,' hqt I cannot be trusted any This was the hardest part of Paal'iLlife: bis mother 
fen^Vl catniDt feeeM, but vthero shall I get wood bad lost her little property by the ttwsuit an^was 
withem Bi^y? It is a long time rince I asked you living with her two younger sous iu a raum cottage, 


own characters, and which may strengthen us to over- 
conic our owii diftteultics, of whatever kind tliey may 
be. Eanrs first work was a satire, whicb he sent to 


derfiil wisdom ; nevertheless, I fear that if tliis book be 
pulili.<lied, nearly ail tlie world will quarrel witli you.’ 
Alas! Vaiil's lio;>es were doomed to disappointment. 


of ills iiianiiseript; and lie says, ‘ that after it had been 
returned to linn by a professor, he read it again, and 


son. Bhe determined to leave Bcliwarzeiibaeb, mid to rejoiced that it had not met with a publisher.’ Nothing 
reside at Hof, much against the advice of I’aUl, wlio daunted, this boy of nineteen again put ids pen to 
knew how coldly tlie iiilmbitiuits of tliat place regarded paper ; and having completed a collection of essays, 


entitled ‘ The Greerdand Lawsuits,’ took courage, and 
presented luiuself to tlie Leipsic booksellers. The work 
was rcfuseil by all; and lie semt it to Voss, tlie great 


been in greater poverty than ever, since he is described 
as sitting, on llie last day of December, in a desobite 
room, with no fire to warm him, and no food to satisfy his 


give up your hopes for nie. 1 will overcome these house in u garden belonging to ids landlord, where he 
• (lifBcultiCs j and 1 hope in time not to need any help, cmilii Btudy iniintcrruptediy. At this time every ono 
i Here is an enigma whiidi 1 cannot explain, and wliicli I wore powdered hair and queues; but J’aul, partly from 
, have only dnnkly hinted at to my motlicr. I eaimot necessity mid partly from taste, adopted a style very 
■ say more till I know wlietlier iny expectations are diircrent to tlie fashion. He says, in o letter to his 
I realised. You mention in your letter what impels me motlicr, ‘ As I cannot inalco my waistcoats wear any 
, to industry—my motlier. It is iny duly to endeavour longer, 1 must go without. My hair has also been cut, 
! to sweeten her life, whicli has over been so unfortunate; as it will save me the expense oi a hairdresser. I have 
j and by my sympathy to lessen the grief which she feels a few earls left.’ 

: at my father’s loss. 1 must also do somctliing for the The landlord of the garden objected to this costume; 

I happiness of my brothers; and were it not for this, I and alter much debate, Taul returned to bis old apart- 
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contaiaing erne apartment His old friend Vagel 
came immediately to sec him, and supplied him from 
time to 'time with bonks, and even with neoesswiea 
Knoouraged by this kindness, he continued to study and 
to write, earning occasionally a few groschen. Atout a 
year after Kichtor left Leipsic;, a eollege ^end named 
Oertliel returned to his father's residence at Topen, 
near Hof, and seeing our hero’s (fesolate situation, de¬ 
vised a plan fur the improvement of it. Oerthel had a 
younger brother who needed a tutor, and Bicbter waf 
otfered tlie post. After some hesitation he accepted it; 
and on New-Year’s Day 1786 removed from his mottior’s 
abode to Topen. Unfortunately, neither the elder 
Oerthel nor his youngest son ever valued I’aui accord¬ 
ing to his merits; the young man’s character was not 
amiable, and liad it no^becn fur Madame Oerthel’s 
kindness, and for tiie friendship of his old schoolfellow, 
Adam, ho would have been really unhappy during his 
residence in the family. As it was, bis spints and 
health failed, his gaiety deserted hina and the illness of 
liib friend gave him great coneern. At last tliis friend 
expired in his arms; and Paul, wearied with Iiis pupil's 
ingratitude, and liaving now no tie to the family, re¬ 
turned to his mother's indigent home, not even being 
able to procure tdl the money which llerr Oerthel owed 
to him. •- 

Again he turned his thoughts to his pen; and having 
produced an Bssay upon Death, probably suggested 
by the recent loss he had sustained, he took courage, 
and sent it to Wieiand, the editor of the German Mer¬ 
cury, througli the medium of Herder, who was at that 
time at the height of his popularity. Madame Herder 
opened the packet, and having read the essay, was so 
delighted witli it, tliat siic forwarded it to another pe¬ 
riodical, with wliich her husband, at that time in Italy, 
was more closely connected. I’niil did nut Weive any 
money for it, but tlie praises whicli were lavislied upon 
it gave liini encouragement to persevere. He now re¬ 
formed his dress, and entcnKl more into society, where 
he was welcomed by nil, not only on account of his con¬ 
versational powers, but also because of hia nnisical 
genius, which excited univeital admiratiim. 

In 1790, our liero w.is offered tlie place of school¬ 
master at the village of Scliwarzenbach; and under the 
patronage of the magistrates of the district, lie entered 
upon his office. Here Paul suerps to have been quite 
happy and contented. He had for long pondered deeply 
on the subject of education, and ho had now an oppor¬ 
tunity of trying the prai:ticability of his ideas. He 
devoted Ins whole .energies to his employment, and was 
rewarded by the affection of his pupils and the confi¬ 
dence of their parents. He went every Sunday to Hof, 
where lie always found a party assembled to greet him, 
consisting generally of young females, wimm he encou¬ 
raged and directed in their studies; in fact lie seems to 
have been both instructor and confessor, wliich wc may 
account fur hy the feeling expressed in tiis own words— 

' To a man who rcmembws liis mother, all women are 
sacred for her sake.’ 

These four years were the happiest of Paul’s life: 
friends multiplied, and poverty began to be unknown. 
We have already mentioned Christian Otto: he iiad 
ever stood affirm friend to our hero, aiding him in his 
pooUniary tniuble^and filling tho office of critic, re¬ 
viewer, and advijer. Not a work went to tho press 
without being first submitted, to Otto’s judgment; and 
itrwas he who advised him to try his fortune again in 
the literary wdrld. Accordingly, Paul sent his first 
romance to the Counsellor Mority, at Berlin, whose 
daughter was about'to marry a famous bookseller tlierc. 
Mority was astonished at the genius evinced by the 
manuscript, and wrote immediately to Bichter, sayirf^, 
that lie had found a printer who would give a hundred 
ducats for the work. Wo will not attempt to picture 
Paul’s happiness -. as soon as lie received the money, 
he hastened to Hof, and gave his mother the shining 
treasfere. His troubles were over: the perseverance 
Which he hod battled against adverse circam- 
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stances was amply rewarded; his hopes were reoliaqd; 
and, above all, his efforts to rescue his mother from 
poverty were successful He, gave up the mastersliip 
of the school at Schwarzenbacdi; and liaving taken hit 
mother from iier miserable little dwelling to a cheerful 
but modest house near liis friend Otto, bis next care 
was to repay his old schoolmaster Werner the money 
which she had borrowed. 

The time which he now passed at Hof was a time of 
nearly unalloyed happiness; but liii disappointments 
were not all Brer. Ills romance did not meet with the 
8 uc(«s8 he exiieeted; and consequently, when lie pre¬ 
sented liis second work, ‘ Hesperus,’ for sale, he could 
only obtain two huifdrcd dollars for it. During the 
following summer he made a visit to B.ayreuth, having 
formed an acquaintance with a Jewisli moiohant there. 
Here, to his great surprise, he found his works read and 
appredated, and lie returned with redoubled industry 
to ills pen. His next production, a novel, drew upon 
him tlie attention of ail Germany: letters of congratu¬ 
lation poured in from all quarters, but more especially 
from Weimar, the town in which Qcicthe, j^hiiier. 
Herder, and Wieiand, tho four greatest poets of tlie 
age, were residing. He could not resist the flattering 
invitations given liim, and lie made his appearance in 
that little circle of great men. -The Ducliess Amelia 
rciHiived him with marks of distinction, and the Princess (| 
of Iluhcnlolie besought him to undertake tlie instruction 
of her two sons; a request whicli he politely refused. 

In 17f)7, Bichter found his health so bad, that he was 
obliged to go to the batlis of Byer, in Saxony; and 
wliile here, lie rewived tlie intelligence that liis mother 
was no more. Overcome with grief, he hastened back 
to Hof, and had tlie nielunclioly satisfoetiun of seeing 
lier features once ac:iin. 'Among the relics she left her 
son, was a little hook in wliich she kept an aewunt of 
liqr gains by her niidniglit spjui^i.nr-.- ‘ If all other 
books were destroyed,’ writreni-'aul to Otto, ‘I would 
keep this, wherein is found tho record of her niglits of 
misery.’ 

Wc need not follow Bichter, step by step, any further, 
liis end was gained : fame and admiration awaited liiin, 
aitliough money was still difficult to obtain. In 1801 
lie married Garoline, the daughter of Herr 'Von Meyer 
of Berlin, a woman in every way fitted to be the wife of 
so extraordinary a man. After liis marriage, he settled 
at Meiningen, and diligently set to work to complete 
Ilia most famous production—‘ Titan.’ He led a quiet, 
retired life, for his means were still straitened; and 
after the birth of a daugliter, he ltdt Mciuinffcn, and 
took np his residence in Bayreuth, where he hired a 
small liottsc adjoining tiint of his friend Otto. Here hg 
lived till the day of his deatli, beloved by all around 
him. In 1808 a pension of eighty-five pounds was 
granted to Iiiiii; and tliis, together with his own earn¬ 
ings, was sufficient for his eomfork 

Nothing renidrkablc occars in the history of Ricltler’s 
life for several years, lie generally possed'a great part 
of the summer in travelling, and was everywhere re¬ 
ceived with marks of respect and admiration. Bat a 
bitter blow struck him, from which he never recovered. 
His son Max was at the gymnasium at Munich,' and 
ap]M!arB to have been distinguished for his talents and 
industry. He had unfortunately inherited his father's 
sensitiveness of disposition, whieh, baving'beeu fostered 
by early education, settled at last into profound melan¬ 
choly. and his health giving way, he returned home to 
die. Bichter’s spirits sank undw this misfortune; and 
his incessant weejping is said to have brought on tlie 
disease whieh eventually deprived him of siglit In 
the autumn of 1823, his strength rapidly declined; his 
nephew cheered his hours of sufforing by reading to 
him; and lie had a piano placed near ms couch, which 

sometimes accompanied With Us voice, describing 
the ideas which floatra through hit miud as he played. 

On the evening of the MOi « November he i^tlied 
his last, beloved, honoured, and legratted by his coun- 
tiymen. He was buried V tonffilight in the churrii of 
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Bftyrettth, an unflnishod manuscript being placed on bia 
cofflt), and an ode by Elopstook aung over hi« grave. 
Thus ended the life of one wlto, however great he may 
have been in intellect, was stiil greater from the beauty 
of his domestic character, his modesty, his humility, 
and Ids upsightness. Hfh writings, eonsistingof poetry, 
prose fiction, and philosophy, are unfortunately unsuit¬ 
able to the current of sentiment in English minds, and 
they must therefore, like most German productions, 
continue to be little known in this county. 

- 1 -_____ 

PASSAGE OF THE COJL DU GBANT. 

Tue passage of the Col du Guant, one of the lofty Alpine 
points in the vicinity of Mont lilanc, is generally con¬ 
sidered by tourists too dangerous to bo attempted. In 
making a journey tlirough Savoy in 1844, I was re¬ 
solved, however, to make the e.xperiment—the pleas ure 
of overcoming a great difficulty, such as is often ex¬ 
perienced by Englishmen, being one of the motives of 
my enterprise. It was on tlie 30th of .July, while at 
Cbamouny, tliat I notified to the rhff den gardes my 
wish to attempt the passage, lie readily appointed 
three guides to accompany me, and we entertained 
liopes of I)eing able to start; that same afternoon. But 
tlic weather in a few hours ctiangcd for the worse, and 
continued very unfavourable, with snow, rain, ^nd fre¬ 
quent thunder, for some days. Without inserting here a 
meteorological journal for the period of my detention at 
Ohainouiiy, it will be suflicicnt to stale that, on the otli 
of August, tlio weather towards tlie middle of the day 
improved so nmeb, thUt I deeided H|on starting at two 
o’clock, with my guides, for tlie Montanvert, with the 
intention at ail^te.j^m^nassiiig the night tlierc, and 
of jwceeding the next morning for tlie Col du Ge^int, 
should the weatlier continue fine, li^sides the tlirec 
guides, two of whom bad several times made the p.as- 
sage, 1 w'as attended by a young man in the cliaracter 
of guide-aspirant, who hoi>ed one day to he enrolled 
among the regular Cliamouny guides. Of enurse he 
was not engaged on the same terms as the other three. 

We arrived early in the afternoon at tlie Montanvert, 
after a very hot walk. Here we found the custom.ary 
number of visitors of all nations, who bad been recreat¬ 
ing themselv^ during the day with the wonders of the 
Mer de Glnce, and were now assembling in various 
groups, preparing to descend to Chamoitny. My arrival 
so late in the day, with my ratlier fonniduble tail of 
guides, seemed to cause some surprise, which increased 
when my intentions transpired. However, a ■ good- 
humoured couversation naturally sprung up, wliieli 
ended with good wishes being showerCIi upon mo from 
all sides. 'Adieu, monsieur; bon voyage!’ said a 
Frenchman at parting ; adding, with as near an ap¬ 
proach to a Bub-sardonic smile as Ins politeness would 
permit, ‘ Et beancoup de piaisir!’ with which words tlie 
last parly disappeared down the steep mountain pntii, 
leaving me to the avalanches and my meditations. 1 
retired into the little hospice, where I and my guides 
supp^, and betook ourselves |o rest betimes. The 
seemed settled, and, if possible, improving. 

Befuku' one o’clock in the morning I Wrd my guides 
stirring, and soon after we all met, and congratulated 
each other on the'fineness of the weather. Tlie planft 
Jupiter was shining magniflceutly mAr the summit of 
the Grondes Torasses, and the moon, tlirce weeks old, 
was just rising over the Aigmille du Dru. 1 hod felt a 
little tthessy (fauhig the nlgh^ owing to my having 
heard some strong gusts cX wind; but they had now 
quite died avs^, and the silence was unbroken, laveV 
ite study roar of tiie many smaU torrents falling ftom 
the rooks and lesser glaciers into the Mer de 

Ghmu; It wnc not In th^leut cold. By a quarter 


after two we were on foot; and after half an hour’s 
walk by moonlight, we came to tlie precipitous face 
of rock called Lea Fonts, a point which we passed 
without difficulty, after which we were soon fairly 
launched, and on foot, upon tlie great glacier itself. We 
took the route leading to the Jardin, as for as the 
moraines at the foot of the Couvercle, and then coasted 
along them as far A the Tocui, whore we arrived at 
Imlf-pMt four. The sky now appured of the most 
Exquisite rose-colour over the Couvercle, and of *a fine 
yellow over the Aiguilles Rouges,- behind tlie Pleg^re, 
at some distance on the other si^ of the vale of Cha- 
monny. Onee, before it was light, during our progress, 
one of tlie guides cut a step or two fur us in the ice 
with tlie axe that be carried for that purpose, and it 
was curious to see it strike ,^re on the gritty surface. 
At the foot of the Tacul I hud some spiked nails screwed 
into the soles of my shoes. 

Here I gazed with renewed wonder, altliough I had 
enjoyed nearly tlw some view before wlien I visited 
the Jardin, at the Glacier du Talefre, and at the Glacier 
du Tacul, which we were shortly to be busily engaged 
in scaling. The sun was now shining brilliantly oil the 
highest peaks, tliero was neither cloud nor vapour 
visible, and no wind, save a moderate pleasant breeze. 
Notliing eou]^ be more wonderful than the conviction 
that tliere were many hours of uncertain labour before 
us in the passage of the glacier, which from hence, in 
the clear morning air, appeared so little formidable. 
Tlie weather was so fine, tliat the eye was deceived as 
to liciglit and distance even more than usual. 

At about half-past five, on a steep slope of snow con¬ 
siderably above us, under tlie Aiguille du Grosson, I 
saw to my great deliglit a tittop of almut fifteen clia- 
niuis. Tlicy were not at all hmiaviiig like the chamois 
of tlie picture-shops—neither tumbling down precipices 
upon their heads, nor exhibiting tliemselves in any cun- 
veiitional attitudes; but were making their way, in a 
tile, gently across tlie snow, one after another, just ns 
you sec deer in a park; nor did tliey .appear to take 
any notice of u.». 

ITerealinuts wo came to some ugly crevasses in the 
glacier, with snow-bridges over tiiem, which had a 
treacherous look, owing to the snow which fell freshly, 
and in consideralilo quantities, only three days ago (on 
August 2), and wliieli lay tliickly on tiiis part of the 
glacier. In fact wc were now beginning to attain 
a considerable heigiit. Next we came to several cre¬ 
vasses ill succession, extending, to all appearance, right 
across tlie glacier; these were of a very variable width, 
so that we readily found places narrow enough to ennliiu 
us to pass them with ease. By six o'clock we liad 
ascend^ the glacier, at a guess, to about the level of 
tlie Jardin, which wo coukt see at a distance, opposite 
to us, in its solitude, insulated in tlie upper part of tlie 
Glacier du Talefre.* 

Boon after this we got into tlie heart of the Glacier 
du Tacul, and Alexandre Devonossond went alieod of 
us all to explore the way. Here we came to suiqe 
rciUly bad places, which we passed with care and pa¬ 
tience, and not without a sensation of iuirror on seeing 
a mass of ice roll from above, and disapppar witii a 
thundering crash. Hurrying forward witii all possible 
care, we at length got some bresAlung-titfie on a small 
plain of snow; and afterwards, fork little while, con¬ 
tinued our progress up |he glacier without having to 
encounter any bad crevasses: we were aided too, rather 
than impeded, by the new-fallen siiowu-the softness of 
which took off the danger that would otherwise have 
existed of slipping upon the icc. Hitherto our progress 
had been very slow, and we iiad been obliged to make 
many countermarches, so tliat it itas uqw past seven 
o’clock. ’ 

I will observe, by the way, tliat it is quite impossible 


* AcsenUns to PnfessOr Fotbm, tlw hblaht slKiva tho level of 
the MW ol the lowest part of tfa* Jardin' tiims, caul of theUgliMt 
port, 911911 doslisli feat. 
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finr ihi moat aMroTogiiRt pencil to cxaggaMto the out* 
line* off^nt^ertoetiery—itsivild fantaetic forme, ic^ 
era^ pjmmide, piUare, and huge projecting maitei, all 
makh^; ap an extraordinary etndy for tbe artiet. 

fkxia amrwards, in conecquence of our coming to a 
very ba^ crevnsee, DevonasKmd waa ngait^eent out to 
eXiuore a paaeage in one direction, and Coutet to ex> 
plore in another, leaving me and tHe two others together. 
' Hm a large weep, apparently puazled like ooreclvee, 
Caine buzzing round and round us. We were at fault 
’ here for tome time. At last a very narrow bridge of 
ice was sMn at some little dittange, which, by its darker 
colour, appeared to be old ioe, and therefore, by com* 
parieon, firm. Thiii bridge, if such it may be c.allcd, 
lay on our riglit, many feet above us, and the quertion 
was, how to reach it cDevonassond, with admirable 
coolness, yet running riu:a,«as I thought whicli made 
me feci almost faint with anxiety as I witnessed them, 
m.anaged, by the help of steps which he cut with his 
axe in the solid ice, to scramble up to^.lie base of a small 
column of ice that comrannioated with a sort of plat- 
i form, on which there was firm, though scanty stnnding- 
roorh, and fn«n whence the bridge might be immediately 
reached. The ice-column looked insecure, and tlie more 
I so from the quantity of brilliantly-white fresii-fallen 
snow that had lodged against it. Its firmf.css, however, 
was put to the proof by blows with an ice-poie, and it 
WHS partially cleared of the fresh snow. Uevonassond 
then cautiously cut steps round its exterior surface, and 
so ascended to the platform, followed by anutlier guide, 
who held one end of a strung cord, the other end of 
which was tied round my lioily. I then followed them. 
Tlte two guides, now firmly placed on tiie platform, held 
the cord slackly, not intending to use it uo1cs.s it was 
required. It was agreed that tiiey slionld tighten it if 
I called out to them to do so. but not elec, I'lins I 
wound my way, in the footsteps of those who prewded 
me, carefully round the column, with literal precipices 
and yawning gulfs of ice, formed by crevasses intersect¬ 
ing crevasses in every {lossible direction, beneath me; 
steadying myseif with one hand as I walked, and hold¬ 
ing the cord loosely between the finger and tliunib of 
the other, like a child who learns to waik alone by hold¬ 
ing up its frock before it—for confidence in the succour 
at hand was the only support really required. Tim 
Other two guides foUoa'cd me. We then all crossed tlie 
narrow bridge of ice without dilHcnlty; and, descending 
by a low, yet perpendicular cliff of ire, we resumed our 
Uiie of march, leaving this funnidalde intersection of 
crevasses behind us. It was now eight o’clock, boon 
after this, the glacier changed its appearance altogetlier. 
As we ascended, we found more fresh.snow, and fewer 
crevasses; but there was still great nerd of caution. 
Here w« all tied ourselves together with two stont 
colds, and proceeded for half an hour more, until we 
came to a convenient place for hidting, where we 
Stepped, and took some breakfast, having had a laborious 
iridk of more than six Imurs from the Montanvert, al¬ 
most entirely over ice. 

IjLore-1 accidentally let fall on the snow the case of tl>e 
green spectacles 1 wore on this expedition. It imme¬ 
diately to glide away, as if animated, and dis- 
a{|ipd(^dS>wi> a crevasse, at about eighty yards below 
Bothin^ U M^for an jnstant if not weil-ioukeil 
-mwf on these trei^erofis slopes: In order to prevent 
a lik^||iichance luppening to, our poles, the loss of any 
of vmtn teonld have been a serious matter, we took 
esre^j^er to Mt them out of our hands withont first 
stlidiiaw then fim^y upright in the anow by their 
pointed et^s. 

, V Whilst we were ia the middle of (lie glacier, I could 
V,>ttot Iwlp rmnarking what ridiculous figures we all were^ 
equipp^ witik blouses, frieze gaiters, green spectacles, 
Vdls, and slooclied h^, pacing along with the most 
eolemu cavity. The journey had made us very hungiy, 
Kii fo our repast with ezecUent appetites, after 
resttmef: out line of march exactly aa before, 
be&we ten we came on the fteeh .trgeit o£ 


more chamois, but we saw none. Mont Blanc now 
appeared on our right, in a. rocky opening by the side 
of the glacier,, astonishingly.diifiloished in height, aiid 
apparently close to us; y^ la rMity It was more that 
six thousand feet above ns, and oik that side wholly 
inaccessible. Brom hence we jmrsued oUr course up a 
long and steep ascent of snow, in one monotonous zig¬ 
zag, interrupted only hy our sinking krreo-deep into 
the soft snow, and by the countermarSms it was neces¬ 
sary to make in order to find snow-hridges strong 
enough to hedt us across the crevasses with which the 
snow was at this height intersected. Some of'these 
bridges hod a downward, and not an upward curve; 
fringed witik icicles thany feet long. Such bridges as 
tlieac v:c carefully avoided. In many places we saw 
creases in the smooth snow, under whkli we foonii itv 
cipient cracks and crevasses of a few iimhes only in 
width, that seemed to show that tliese wonderful 
regions were in a perjK'tusI st.itc of lap.se and change, 
so that in all probability no two journeys across tliem 
can be made under similar circnnistances. We ap¬ 
peared to have got out of our main difficulties quite as 
suddenly as we at first got entangled among them. And 
now the bare outline of tbo Col seemed to lie just before 
US; it w.aa not, however, until after nearly aimtlier 
hour’s labokir over tlie iuclincd plane of eternal anoW, 
glacier no longer, tliat we ae.tiially found ourselves upon 
the ridge (according to Forbe-s), 11,142 feet above the 
level of the sea: liaving attained our point not without 
some herd work, and undergoing some risks, bat with¬ 
ont sustaining any puinfnt degree of fatigimj and with¬ 
out experiencing any ill effects whatever from the rarity 
of I lie iiir; symptoms of which may always be expected 
to be experienwd us soon as an elevation of ten thou¬ 
sand feet is attiiinc^. The cool, sf.ent precaotimis of my 
guides tlirniigiioiit were lieyond all praise. 

jlut it is not desirable, and it J*,jr«s-cc1y possible, to 
remain Inn.g on the uppermost-Crage. You must make 
immediately for the rocky buttress on wliich l»e Sans- 
surc’s caliin stood. In order to attain this spot, yon 
pass a very dangerous steep slope of snow, terminating 
abruptly in a precipice on the summit of the glacier lif' 
Mont Frcty, on the side towards I’iedniont. In cross¬ 
ing tlii-s slojie, tlie new-fallen snow stood us in good 
stead. It was exactly of tlie proper consistency for 
walking upon safely and easily; neverthdess, It ap¬ 
peared to me to be a jJace where, in some states erf the 
weatlier, an avalanche might easily lie detached, that 
would carry all '*before it and with it to destruction. 
Devonassond told me that on one ocensum, on passing 
this spot, he found it an entire slieet of ice, so that he 
was obliged to cut steps right across its whole length In 
order to reach the rocks. These, however, wo ncnk 
attained witliout difficulty; and on acrivii^, we'etM- 
gratulated one another on the entire success tlmt hail, up 
to this point, attended our expedition, and commettecti 
a vigorous attack upon our remaining provisions. 

Here, then, we were fairly statiotseri upon the oteHvqit 
of the (3ol da GrOant, at a height, at I have before ataWd, 
of more than eleven thousand feet above tim. level ot 
the sea. From this point the view to the mMSi .is quite.. 
shut out; but on turning to the eontb, tet 
Iiand, is the summit of Moa| Blane, with Its dejumjle^ 
glaciers, aod awful buttresses and ootvorksT^p 
trtttlva msimipbUme and astoirigWhtfbMhiillWttif^ " 
tlie Altee Blanche; farther, amidst s wMfntesrfefiil{ka, 
not fewer than five enormona peaks of luountaldt^ 
rentiy little lower than Mont Btene, kM (rf'eiftliites to 
tlie full as grand ; nearer roee tiw OfKMont' add'tiie 
Fain de Sucre, hard by which Wtt Ute little town eif 
Courmayeur, with the adjacent vadhyv; and thus, not 
to catalogue the remaining moustalni, (he eye paMMid 
eastward towards Mount Bimb, und tite Jd^wlouffCervin. 
Most fortunately there was no ItgW 'dlf iteponr totott^ 
cept the wcuden of the view; ;W«re bn^a fow 
white doads hens and (hens, mthm setting wthou 
marring the proportions Skid Hiagidthdes of the mona» 
taius before us, ioSnite h[%nuidter and msgesty. Ih 
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' fact no dcBoription can convey ray thing like an ade- 
j quate idea of thia aide of Mont Blano, and of the appear- 
' ance of the descent, oar destined ro»te, from the sammit 
i J/t the Col du Grant towards Gourmayeur. * 

I Wliilst gating at the view, our attention was arrested 
I by a hiBsin|[ sound, which we found to proceed from the 
' snow on a very long and precipitous slope to our right, 
the surface of which, under the iudoenee of the noon- 
I day sun, began to slide in gentle avalanches down to- 
: wards the nwks benoa^. We immediately, merely for 
the sake of gmusenient, commenced huiding stones, as 
largtt as we could lift, down the slope, in )io;)cs of 
' augmenting tiie avalanches ; Init it was wholly without 
eflhct. The velocity, however, irfiich these stones .ac¬ 
quired before they reached the bottom of the slope, and 
the force with which they dashed against the rucks 
I below, bursting asunder in ciouda of dust, was a 8tri''iiig 
sight. Two of iny party succeeilcd in detaching a very 
large mass, which rnllod down with prodigious violence, 
hut it had no more etfect on the snow than the sinalicr 
ones. 

Some of the hoard* of 13e S.aussiirc’a c.ahin, before 
alluded to, still remain on tliis spot. Here it was tiinf, 
in his devotedness to science, that di.stinguisiicd philo¬ 
sopher passed aevnntccri days and nights. Tlic ilehrii of 
rock here contain a vast quantity of crystals. Here, too, 
we picked np the broken stem of a thermometer. Wcj 
also saw sevcRtl butterflies whilst wo reniaineil on the 
summit. We had, earlier in the day, seen several dead 
and dying insects on tlie surface of the snow,gmd one 
or two dead half-fledged birds. 

We remained on the summit i>f the Col until a quar¬ 
ter before one o'clock. I forgot to note tVie exai:t t inie 
of out arrival, but I think we rtmiained on the summit 
nearly two liours, enjt^yiiig the niiinterrupted calmness 
and beauty of tlie weatlier. 'We nlw uonmieiiced our 
descent towards. Gourmayeur. Our way lay down a 
Jong precipice oi i<ioS8''1»q(jA8 and stones, fortunately fK‘e 
from snow. This descent, faigether with a glissudg of 
snow much lower down, and alter that a steep descent 
of rude mountain pasture, occupied ns, williout iiifer- 
mission, until past three o'clock, when we made :iuotliur 
halt at tlie tail of a snow-slope, from under which tliere 
issued a delicious clear stream of iee-i-uld water. Here we 
fimshed what wine we had with ns, and coiigratulated 
each other sincerely on the success of our e.vpedition, 
for now all diiflculties were past i and 1 will not deny 
having looked up at tlio frowning ImUierucnts of ice, on 
' whiuh we had been so lately standing, witli the must 
exhilarating if nsations. 

During the descent, I was much struck with thc! 
towering m'agnificonee of tho Mont Velen, which 1 had 
seen in great Iwauty when on an eacnrsiun to tiio 
Great St Bernard a fortnight before. The beauty of 
the, scenery below, about Conrniayeur, as seen during 
the deserat, exceeds anything which the vale of Cha- 
mcniny a&^s. . • 

T'Other steep pastures, lir-woods, and a succession of 
sleping green meadows, led ns finally down into tlie vale 
of Gourmayeur at a quarter past five. Here, just as we 
had. regaled the bottom, although I felt in no respect 
. antdea^fuitly fatigned, 1 was attacked by a giddiness so 
sudden ratud^qnt, tiiat I fell against a young ash-tree, 
and thenis^eadlong down “a soft grassy bank. >My 
guides. In alarm, ran to my assistance, and in less than 
a itikmte I was perfectly restofed; nor was I in the 
least hurt by ^ attack I had never 

before qxserkiBced, I have no doubt bat that it was 
occasioned by changing the air of the glacier, and ef 
the maintain, .for of the valley. Which we alt found 

yvty hot and cloeo. I continued my walk with great 
caution for a littie w^y, being apprehensive of a return 
of the seisure^ but finding that, on crossing a narrow 
wooden bridge over a foaming torrent, I could stand 
and look at ^ troubled waters without inconveniente, 
t disroislied the subject feom zny mind, convinced that 
the indlstioBitien woe merely transient And so it 
proved. We at length ro^ed Courmaymir at six 


o’idock, having been on foot fifteen hours and three- 
quarters. In the evening X experienced a very dight 
bleeding at the nose. 1 slept well that night, and the 
next morning folt little or no remains of fatigue. 

There is no part of the passage of the Col du Grant, 
from Ghaninuny to Gourmayeur, that is extraordinarily 
fatiguing; tffough the glacier is sure to be in a state more 
or less dangeniHs, oitd the summit of the Col, towards 
I Conrniayeur, may be in a very dangerous state indeed, 
{.^he excitement is unceasing, and the attention Terpe- 
tually occupied. I have been very fortunate in all my 
moiintaiu excursions, rad have bwn well rewarded for 
paying a little paticA attention to the tnrns of the 
weatlier. We lind scarcely arrived a* Courmayenr. 
when dark clouds began to gather round thc summit of 
Mont Blanc, and soon after enveloped the Col du Geant; 
and at dusk it came on tq r.nn heavily, with thunder 
and lightning. 

AVitli resiwct to passing the Col du Geant, I tbfok, 
on tlie wiiule, it i| better to go, as wc did, from Oha- 
moiiiiy to Gourmayeur, than from Gourmayeur to Oha- 
monny. ft m.ay be a qiie.stion, in case of bad weather, 
wiiiiili is thc Imtter place of tlie two to be detained at: 
hut at Chaniouny you are sure of getting good guides 
at a .short notice; and if you intend starting from 
Coiirniajeur^ou must send ronnd to Chaniouny for a 
guiiU; to be t ne leader of the party, and must keep him 
with you till you start. Also, on tho Ohamnuny side, 
ill iiassing llie gliu-ier, you are going up hill all the way, 
wliPTiihy you uhtuin a better sight of your chief dHn- 
cnltics, wiiich also you thus cnenunter early in the 
day’s work. But, on the otlicr hand, should the rocky 
pivcipioe on the side of Conrniayeur have any snow 
uiHin it, the iiseent of it would probably be better than 
tile descent. However, in .sue* a case, it would perhaps 
be tlie more prndent plan to defer the expedition alto- 
gethor. 

The next morning, August 7, was fine after the 
rain mid thunder of the iiiglit; but wc observed that 
fresh snow had fallen on the heights, and that the pre¬ 
cipitous rocky descent from thc Col was now gray with 
snow; so tliat I>.ad we delayed our expedition a single 
day, it would iu ail probaliility have faileil. At eight 
o’clock 1 left Gourmayeur with my guides, and pro¬ 
ceeded by tile Col de la Seigne to Chapit’e, a wild little 
mountain village, our quarters for the night. We were 
scarcely housed, about dusk, before a thunder-storm 
c.ame on ; during which I saw, by a blaae of lightning, 
three cliildren of the hamlet sitting on tlie grassy slope 
of the mountain, not heeding the weather, and no one 
heeding tliem. The ruin at last drove them in. One 
had a bowl of milk in his hand, and aootlier a wreath 
of Alpine flowers. Tho next morning we went on by 
tlic Col du Hon Homme to rite, baths of Bt Gervais. 
Here 1 bade farewell to my trusty guides, shaking tiiem 
all four cordially by the hand at parting. Tliey were 
of course going home to Cliamuuny. 1 went on to St 
Martin, ai-d the next morning returned by the dili¬ 
gence to G.;neva. 't 


UnSIC OF ITTOES. 


Aquatic animals are gener<illy suj 


to bo destituUi 


must be otherwiso tlian by sound. The sc.al has, it is 
boliovod, a peculiar and distinct cry ; and the grampus 
snorts as it attains the surface. Progs, and other amphiU 
bious animals, cniak long and loud enoagN; bnt in all tliose 
eases thc sounds arc emitted, not under, but above the' 
water, and by creatures rarely more tlian half-aquatM 
The cetaceous races have warm blood, and auokle their 
y,pung ; and fishes, properly so oalidd, are ooasldered^ 
as we shall presently show, erroneously a silent race. The 
long-cared Bolaamite is justly reckoned the strsngest ass 
mentioned in history; and a scaly ereatme emitting 
sounds may truly be reckoned a ve^ pdd fiKh indeed. A 
party lately cromlm from the promontory in Soisette, 
oallod the Neat’s Tor^e, to near Siwree, were,%bout 
sunset, struck by hearing long distinct sounds, like tho 
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protmotod boomlM uf a distant bvll, tlio dying cadenoc o{ 
an if^olian .Iwp, .the note of a pltchpipo or idtchfork, or 
any oOtnt h^-arawn-out musical note. It was at first 
supposed to be music from Pareii, floating at intervals on 
the DreezB; then it was poroeived to come from all diree- 
tions almost in crinal strengtli, and to arise from the sur¬ 
face of the water oil around the vessel. The boatmen at 
once intimated that the sounds were produced by fisli 
abounding in tiie muddy creeks aivd shoals around Bom¬ 
bay and Salsette: they were perfectly well known, and very 
. often heard. Aecordiiigly, on inclining the ear towards tlic 
surface of the water—or, bolter still, by placing it close to the 
idaiiks of the vessel—tiie notes apjwared loud and distinct, 
and followed each otlier in consti^ sucoession. The boat¬ 
men next day produced siwcimens of the flsli —a creature 
ulosely rcscmiiling in size and slinpe the fresh-water perch 
of the north of JfurotK:—-and spoke of them as plentiful, and 
perfectly well known. ItfS hmicd that they may be pro¬ 
cured alive, and the means adorded of determining bow 
the ninsioal sounds arc produced and emiUed, witlirotiier 
particulars of interest eiipjioscd new in irhthyolngy. We 
shall bo glad to receive from our rea((prH any infurmatinii 
they can ^ve us in regard to a i^ieiiomcnon wliieli docs not 
appear to have been heretofori! noticed, and which cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the naturalist. Of the peiv 
feet accuracy witii wliioli tiie singular farts above related 
have been given no doubt will be entertained, when it is 
mentioned that the writer was one of a party of five in- 
I telligent iiersous, by alt of whom they were ^uost carefully 
I observed, and tlic impressions of all of wlioiii in regard to 
them were uniform. It is supposed that the fish are con¬ 
fined to particular localities — sliallows, estuaries, and 
muddy creeks, rarely visited by Eutoi>C!U)s ; and tliat tills 
is the reason why hitherto no mention, so fur as we know, 
has liecii made of the peculiarity in tiny ork on natural 
history .—Hoaihuji Timei, 

FACTS ON THE rOST-OrFJCE. 

At an entertainment lately given at Miinclicslcr to Mr 
Rowland I till, the originator of the penny postage, sonic 
rcinarkablo stalemciits were made by that distiiigtiislied 
benofaotoT of bis country. ‘ He wished,’ lie said, ‘ to con¬ 
vey to bis bearers some idea of the magnitude of the 
institution. Were lie merely to state that so many millions 
of letters passed tlirougli tile Post-ofllec in a year, no one 
could form any aceurate conce]itioii of the reality. The 
best mode, probably, to convoy any idea of tiie wliole, 
would bo for him to describe bonic port. Kor instance, 
last night when he left Loudon, lie was at Kiistoii Sipiarc 
•when the mail was broiigiit in to go by the train—tliis 
being only one of many which are despatched Iiy railways. 
It was considered an uxcei’dingly liglit mail; but sui.-iU as 
it was, It literally filled six Urge oimiibiiscs ; and tlic lieavy 
niaibi forwarded on a Saturday night filled nine carriages 
. of a similar descriptioti. Again, t he number of dead letters, 
since the adoption of iireiMiyment, bad Injeoinc a very 
small fraotion—less than Uic SOUth part of the wliole ; 
ucvertheloss the avenge amount of money found in siieli 
jotters, in coin, bank-notes, and bills of exchange, was 
L.400,000 imr annum. Many tUousands of ponnds wore 
actually fuitnd in letters with no address whatever. It 
migjit seem to many absurd that letters should be carried 
past a town for which they were intended, and then 
brought back ; but it was not really absurd. It arose 
from the impossibility of every town making up a bag for 
every other town. There wore about lOOU post-towns, and 
If every one of these made up UlOO bags, tlien- would be 
1,000,000 bags; in tadt, more bags than Icttei's. It bud 
often straefc him tliat some pains should be taken to make 
tiie main features of ties Post-office system iutidligililo to 


tlie people. Tliesfiwas no department of government 
whicfi came so much into contact with the people, and 
it was advisable that tliey should know what arrange¬ 
ments were sapable of improvement, and what were not. 
Perhaps it mij^t bo interesting to the compmiy to revert 


tiie plan of penny postage. Immediately before the in¬ 
troduction of the reduced rate of postage, the number 
of ehargeable' letters—not inolnding franks—delivordS 
amounted to 75,000,000 aunnally. I,att year it asnonnted to 
890,500,000, or to finirfold the original number. It would 
, remilre sometldng more than that to, bring the Post-office 
reratOt up to tbo former gross amount; but less tlian five- 
Rihl ivottld'eflbot that object. At tlie present moment, the 
iH^pbsr of tetters *didivcred in the Lwdon district, com¬ 


prising a circle of a radius of twelve miles round the Post- 
office in Bt Martin’e-Ie-Grand, was Quite as great as that 
which, under the old system, was delivered in the whole 
United Kingdom. The increase was rapidly gping on, end 
amounted to 211,000,000 more last vesr as compared with 
the previous year. It was tlic opiumn of many gontlcinen. 
tliat the introduction of the penny rale increased the diffi¬ 
culty of effecting improvements, ft wws said they could not 
aft'ord to give clica^ postage and greater tacilitips also; 
but in fact improvements had followed one another more 
rapidly since the penny postage came into operation than 
before. Whoa-thc plan was first proposed, the large towns 
had only a single mail conneoting them with Ixmdon { now 
they have two mails per day. Again: in England and 
Wales there were formerly onte 2000 iioat-officeB of every 
kind ; now there were 4000. There was a growing convic¬ 
tion in the minds of all connected with the Post-office, that 
to make tlie cstablislimcnt profitable, they must make it 
an nscfnl ns possible, and to tliat great object lus eH'orts 
should be devoted.’ 


THE SWING. 

I'm-Aitii she wings her iligtit afar, 

A bird amid the quivvrlng bowers: 

Then, shooting downwards like a star. 

Just skims the dew, and stirs the flowiaa 

One monioiit, like (lie huntress fair. 

She stoops to kiss Rndyniinn’s eyes; 

The next, rrbflunding In the air, 

Sluiots Parthian arrows as she flies. 

Ltne-lianisbed, and recalled by love, 
glic imints the passion false and vain: 

Yet no: for though she seoins to rove, 

Bho si ill obeys the tnastcr'ii olwin. 

Now on the cortb, now in tk.‘ air. 

Now won, now lost, her fleeting cliarnu: 

Gliding aloft, a phantom fair, ^ 

Then pressed an instapJ^ilmV ttnns: 

All! cease, dear wayward girl, to fly, 

And from tliy wild vagaries rest; 

heave, leave the angel in the sky, 

And give the woman to my breast 


TIIK HOUND TOWER. 

A SUNNKT. 

In Isindon, <]uvon of cities, you may see, 
p'aring the lordly liouso of Bomerset, 

A giHidly tall roimd tower. Its base is wet 
With Thames' fair waters rolling quietly, 

Wlio was it built this tower ? what may It bo ? 

Bay, was It piled by Druid hands of old 1 
Or reiwcd by Kostom Magi, there to luild 
Tlic Kiored fl.mio, typo oflhoir deity f 
Was it a liennit's calm retreat ? or pile ' 

Where hung sonorous the resounding bell ? 

Or is It such ns in green Erin's Isle 
We see, ‘whoso uses nobody con tuU ?— 

'Twus answered, * Who 'twos built It know I not; 

Uut 'tis, 1 know, the Town for Patent Shot.* 

—OW nemipapfr. 

OnABACTHIl OF UNUBALTHT DISTRICTS. • 

All these districts have the same character. Hie streets 
are narrow, badly paved, badly cleansed, and badly drainedi 
the houses iU-coniitructc^, without tlio means of oloanlinsss 
and decouey^ ovcivcrowdod and unventilatod; and, as it 
conscciuence, the streets are covered With filth, and tlia 
houses full of impure air. Hio oonditimi of the streete sad 
lupuses generates filthy habits, and the habits ones'ferihej, 
react upon, and exaggerate the stats Of things to which 
they owe their origin; till at length filth, dtecase, destUlt- 
tioii, and crime, come to dwell together as natunJ and in¬ 
separable companions,— Saf^tary Alofa <Bf Ute Melropolii. 


Pi^Uahed by W. W R. Cii AWSKMI. B(|i!i Bteset, ItUnbUl^. Aisu 
sold te* D. CsAMaaas, M Ufllsr -CHiwgaw; W, B. Osa, ' 

147 Strand, and Aman Oonnar, Loudlnt) and J. Wai^anAtt, 
XI D'Olisr Street, DiihUa.—P(lB{ed by W. and R< CaAMsaat, 
EdlutMUBb. 
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HISTORICAL TABLEAUX. 

EKBFno.’II. 

A READER of history is startled with no fact more curi¬ 
ous, or more suggestive of melancholy reflections, than 
this: among evory people aspiring to the rank of n 
iinliou has there been n tendency to a condition of 
shirery—slavery loss or more modified, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, but still, in any of its forms, a condition of 
personal degradation and dependence. Accustomed in 
the present day to associate ideas of injustice and 
violence with the condition of slavery, we ore naturally 
disposed to imagine that sLavery in all ages mnst have 
bLs:n maintained exclusively by forc-e. Violence no 
diinht has been mainly a cause of slavery; hut his- 
toiy demonstrates, unchallengeable evidence, that, in 
miinerotts instances, it jpas also been a voluntary con¬ 
dition— a condition into which men* have peacefully 
gravitated, and aa^nall^choscn in preference to libert>^ 
III pretty nearly all moIlKyi dissertations on slavery, 
tins latter fact has been somewhat disingenuously kept 
out of sight, possibly from a well-meant desire to do no 
damage to tiic cause of slave emancipation. We think 
It consistent with a truer morality to look the truth 
imiVuichingly in the face; humanity, as we conceive, 
being always best served by a fair representation of 
f.icts, and the philosophy which can be drawn from 
■icm. 

llie oldest record on which reliance can ho placed is 
the Bible—a work, it is to be presumed, in every one’s 
hands. If we jlbrose with even moderate diligence the 
historical portion of that ancient record, we may ob¬ 
serve, from various passages, that in the patriarchal and 
subsequent ages slavery was an institution regulated 
hy 'express injunction, The Hebrews were to have no 
sort of scruple in buying or selling strangers. ‘Both 
thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which tiiou shalt have, 
Shan be of Uie heathen that are round about you; of 
them shaB ye bdy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, 
of iilie children of the strangers that do sojourn among 
you, of &eiB: shall ye buy, and of their families that are 
with yon' (Lev/ XXV. 44, 45). With respect to the 
huyii^ j^edUag of. each other, however, this ancient 
peopla wWe idaoed under some ki^d of limitations. If 
a Hebrew bought one of Itiii ewh 'nation, the slave was 
to s^ve biiiq oql^ seven years, and receive certain pre- 
sehts '^'de^rt^ i hitt if it happened that tlie slave, 
from affectioii to,‘his master, would not leave him, then 
lie was to he kept in pbi^taal bondage. The ceremony 
on sttch eooasions is distinctly pnescribed: ' Then thou 
Shalt tak^ im awl, and tiirust tt 'through his ear unto 
the door, ^'he he thy ieryimt for ever t and alto 
unto toy im^Tsei'toi^ tium iludt;do lUtewise* (Beut.* 
XV.'17). ' 

The tenure ^ whihb penilonal freraom was was 


exceedingly slight all over toe East. liberty might at. 
any time be forfeited by impoverishment, or any otoer 
misfortune; and so little was it prized, that men did 
not scruple to g<anfble away their entire property in 
themselves and their families. In tlie infancy of insti¬ 
tutions, buying and selling are the ready methods of 
negotiating a thousand intricate transactions. Con¬ 
tracts of various kinds resolve themselves into a matter 
of exchange, accordingly find that, in all ancient 
marriages, the symbol of buying and selling was in¬ 
troduced. Every man obtained his wife for a certain 
quantity of goods or money, or, as in the case of Jacob, 
for a length of servitude. And till this day, in most 
rude nations, the same practice prevails. Among the 
North American Indians, a wife is purchased by a pre¬ 
sent of peltry, and other article^ suitable to the fancy 
or necessities of the seller. 

In aneient times, inability to pay a debt was a fmitflil 
source of slavery. In the narrative of events recorded 
in tlie fourth chapter of the second hook of Kings, an 
aflffecting story occurs : it is that of a poor widow, whose 
children arc about to bo taken from licr, and carried 
into slavery, in liquidation of an unpaid debt of their 
father. In the wuman's despair she comes to Elisha, 
and after telling him that her husband is dead, adds 
that ‘ the creditor is come to take unto him my two 
sons to be bondmen.’ The prophet, it will ho remem¬ 
bered, interposes to prevent this calamity, by multi¬ 
plying her vessel of oil, out of which she is desired to 
pay the demands of her rutliless creditor. From this 
siinplo fact, it would appear that people who could not 
p.ay their debts became, with their families, toe pro- 
lierty of their creditors. The seizure and sale of the per¬ 
son was, in all probability, the only available means of 
settling a claim of this kind; the law threw no mantle 
of protection over the liberty of the imfortunate debtor. 

The readiness with which large masses of men be¬ 
came the projierty of wealthy owners, accounts in a 
great degree for the large public works of ancient times. 
What was wanting in capital and science was mode up 
by the animal force of slaves. All Vie huge stones fiir 
building the Pyramids were dragged on sledges, from 
distant quarries, by long rows of il»!«i, yoketl together 
with cords, and impelled to dxert their utmost strength 
by attendant companies of soldiers. The raising of toeso 
blocks to their respective places WM likewise effeetad 
,by bonds of slaves pulling at ropes attached to tad« . 
mechanical contrivances. In the Ortot Pyramid .of 
Cheops there are six million tops of stone, piled on 
suriuie of eleven acres, and rising to » height of ftmr' 
hundred and sixty-one feet. A st^re^M eduld 
have elevated the whole mass without a pang to 
a human being. But, according to Wtoiloeiis, r^t, 
of « . hundred thousand slavei td9ed*% twenty y^ 
in raising the stotws to t^elr pbutok. socri^ 
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life WBI cnnttnom, but the gaps ifludB bj^ dPOtt* 
•pcedilj|r ffOtit up with new Tictimi. TN 
biboQi ^ a trifle. Tiie alarea, in aiU probability, eoat 
oothiuf ( them la even reaaon to believe that they re* 
algned their liberty, and undertook th«ae bonrid lervioea, 
ivt the take of aubaiatenro, idthodgb tbeie>(hV8 area only 
a handflil of dry beana.* Some Jight it thrown on the 
methods lor securing slave service in the history of 
Joaopli. ( 

It waa while the Fltarooba were engaged in their 
stupendous undertakings thatAToieph, a poor Syrian 
boy, bought by Potiphar from the blidianite nur- 
chants, rose to consideration as a domestic alato in the 
royal housiliold. Having attained the {losttion of iirinio 
minister, a dearth ensfes ip the laud, and how does 
his sagacity meet tills disSster? By a provident lore- 
sight he stores np an abundance of roni in granaries, 
and sells it out to tlie people during the seaicity. But 
the first year exhausts tlieir stock of money, flocks, and 
herds; all that they have is given for food. At the 
second year of dcortli, tlierefore, they come to Joseph, 
and in dosperalion oilbr themselves, witli their t.ind, 
in exchange for subsistence. ‘ Wlicrefore bhall we die 
before thino eyes, both vc and our lauiH' Buy us and 
our land for bread, and uc and our land will be servants 
unto Pharaoii.’ Joseph, uo doubt expecting tins climax, 
buys tile people, and removes them to cities appointed 
for their reception, to which movement uo objection 
appears to have been niadc. * Tlien Joseph said unto 
tlic people—Behold, I have bouglit j ou this day, and 
your land, for Pharaoii lo, here is seed fur yon, and 
ye shall sow the land’ (Gan. xhii. S3). At a single 
blow, this clever foreigner had reduced the free popula¬ 
tion of the country to the condilhui of serfs of the crown 
—a condition as nearly as possible that of the agricul¬ 
turists of Egypt in the present day under Mehcmet Alt. 

Prom slmilHr glimpses of Grecian and Hainan his¬ 
tory, wc learn that the abject poverty of the people 
made them thankful to resign their liberty, and become 
the bond-servants of opulent roasters. In tlie latter 
days tlie Koman empire, tlie great liulk of tlie popu¬ 
lation in Romo were mere hangors-on upon groat men. 
Without a will of their oan, or any means of uidividual 
enterprisu, they gladly submitted to be tlie proi>crty of 
some uoc who would feed tlicin. bo also througii uli.it 
are called the middle ages, which succeeded tlit dis- 
membermeut of the Boman empire, we find a couditiuii 
of slavery universal. Tiio riiurch, it is true, success¬ 
fully interposed to prevent tlui open sale and depot ta- 
tion of buman beings on tho rude scale wliicli had been 
formerly practised; but this only modiiied, without ex¬ 
tinguishing, the principle of slavery, and the condition of 
dependency which ensued did not essentially difl'er from 
that which had prevailed among tho liomaus. Like 
circumstances prodgcod like lesults. There was no 
diflhsion of cajntal, no scope for individual exertions, 
no i|Mj(bty But un^ the protection of a chief. Pup 
centuriesr m-rcfhre^ in England and Scotland, 
|M^|)Usantry, according to low and usage, were the 
Vxud vassals, villeins, or seris of boroitt, who gave them 
fao4 shelter, tmd clothing, in exchange for their ter- 
vioea in peace end v«t, Eeoossity had thus not a little 


«A ibnUaraiUofoFtireMlaa was gortwtnitsaivPstsrtlwflrstt 
U DLwwia, wb«n he csuied the srsotSoa of 9t Petoiiiiaar. Tha 
voric wu campaUartty gxMiitvd py ygris, wba ^atp wiutobedly 
ftri, and olspt in ttw open am ipi fhr d^p groand. The boUding 
of ttia city, U h oaloulatod, autt tbs Uvaa at npwiwds cf Ihrao bun* 
tboiMopd rae% Tins t«ottt oeaiiriad k> But^ UUtdn gw left 


tp do wiUt ttu iliilmfy ovtlie middle ages. To a poor 
men tliere ara< uo pboioe between bondage and.vtewg- 
tioo, unless, indoedt lid prefeired the precarious life of 
an outlaw a)id rohbop. Eov did tho hondagp generally 
assume a harsh ohoracter, )ii^M for the iutcreat of a 
lord to take some degrea of Q»te ot his vasagE; and the 
expgctation of living and dying In the same spot was 
considered a boon dicaply purchased by tlie resignation 
of independonue. In sales of property, the vassals were 
disposed oi; talung witli tho lands and Jioiises, to the 
new owner ; thus, in deeds transferring propertyin the 
twelfth Slid thirteenth centuries, tho words 'eum Mtivu, 
et eotum ncgvelu’ (with the natives, and their succession) 
freiiueutly occur, and it is no unusual stipulation, that 
tlie purchaser shall not dismiss the bonduien into a 
state ut self-dependent (Veedom.* 

The gradual dissolution of feudal usages, and the 
advance of popular rights, along with a general im- 
pruvcnient of means, put an end to villeinage in Britain, 
tliougli it IS historically interesting to know that, within 
tlie last hundred years, men with tliqir families were 
sold as pendicles of property in Scotland. We allude 
to the last fragment of legal serfdom in the British 
islands, as it existed in ndatiuii to tho operative sidt- 
uiakers and eoal-miners. In jnstieo to those men, it 
should be meationed that they manifested no re^uctanoo 
to rcctivc their freedom; but the same thing eannot be 
said of the clansmen in the Highlands and Isles on tho 
abolition of tho heritable jurisdictions in 1748. They 
demiud no civil piivileges; tliey would have greatly 
preferred a iiiriwtnity of feudal dependence on tlieir 
ciuefs, and old a< sociations, al(Ibg with their connexion 
witli the soil, were not dissevered without violence. The 
tlruth is, the jioor people’s jjipfiJWwfi'o ftiohtud. They 
h^d nut the vigunr for self-reliance, and reiuirod some 
one to think and act; for them. 

After long ages, civil ciinality was established jn 
Thigland, every man was dodared tq bo free, and to 
be tlie abvolnte proprietor of hip own person. Tills 
freedom, however, was not an unmixed good. In pro- 
jiortion as vdleinago disappeared, menduiancy increased , 
and so great did this new evil become, thot tho state 
was obliged to institute a modified species of serfdom, 
under tho title uf u puor-Uw. By this, as finally ar¬ 
ranged in the reign of Elizabeth, tboipoor, no matter 
what their mental or pliybieal condition, oneo more 
estaUUlied their right to maintenance out of the lands 
on which thpy ware bom. It was prapticaHy a viheln^ 
witliout sale. For the haroq, was substituted a piwm 
overseer, and for the word vassal, might ^ regd pauptr. 
Tlic pauper conld nut bo disposed of 41^ a bewE of 
burden; but be could be compulsorEy worha^ id 
Changwfor the food aud sheltor to whloh he wa| 
or voluntarily dung. ^ 7 

There the matter rests. At present, the oxpmiee th* 
curred for the poor in England umminlili to ahont six 
milUons annually (I,.5,039,7<13 in 184«); this i* 
independent of a vast number of diarlties; ga^ were 
the dispensation of funds on g sim4gn wmlfi in Irdigsd 
and Scotland, the yearly cost of pcjor 1% the Wtod 
Eingdom would probably be ant thag tM sRUttwaa- 
The actual ou^ay ig the pr^t yghr, It Is 
will he twenty mulions. ^ 


* Uerrfllo, wbo disg in DIE w bil stwcf Wglism %. ST Ipoflsild. 
mnM m Hmty do Saint thalsnASS^ JfWMisi<S*<ii» gi 

with boagewa, Edeuian Sly sm argonss, wgi craio- 
niiotaaol lut bnithar, witg Mtslyp nu ee p i iSt hds mw«« esaSldoat 
that tboy obaiitd not bp ttmrrtA ttM bwda—Pgiiom, gssIMt, 

11.74. 
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Ol)ft at <11 (hit Koital c/tfySin, % li«Q>iU»Bag fOPftltion 
ii wrong. Civilimtioa fact be<» m unioccewM in pre«' 
venting the growth of ptuperitm within boiom of 
'hiH-lety, as ever barbstUnn was in (tToldin# the insti¬ 
tution of ilarery. TbttO tbomand silt hundred years, 
ago. Juae;pi tUyod the horrors of dearth by mahing 
Ute peopki serfs; Kngisndt to all oppearaucc, can think 
of no other means of arorting starvation, than by 
making the ^ple parish paupers; that is, dependents 
oil the landr WhUe many millions ot persons are 
dropping out of the ranks of independent labourers, 
iinit swelling the lists of tlie destitute, tbp talk is only 
o( improved poor-laws: which slgnifles an extended 
(acnwibinent no publie means. 

Kr.im the facility with wliich masses of men ru’ni- 
^uisb habits of indepondonce for tlie sake of mere crea¬ 
ture support, it would appear oh if tliorc wiis a proneno-s 
to slavery in hamon nature which can be cradicaf ed only 
by culture, and & concurrence of Imppy ciicunistunccs. 
The disafipcaranoo of fcudali-nn, and the gift of personal 
f.ecdum, along witlf the security of prupoity, luivo 
u dtedly raised Dritain to a high pitch of glory. In no 
country in Jflorope is labour better remnueroted, or skill 
and industry so sure of their reward. The progress of 
the hwipbler and middle classes has been correspond¬ 
ingly groat; Uiirty inllUons of money in savings’ b mks, 
and some thousands of benefit ami assurance smiotics, 
tistify a prodigious advance in habiU of foresight; 
M'lile the extensire enginery at wutk to instruct and 
lefioe, gives jiroiiiise of a condition of things much more 
satisfactory than now cacists. At th^ same lime, it is 
luinfuUy evident that society, with all its increasing 
pulcnop and in(*”‘’ge^'‘^, docs not rid itself of the ten¬ 
dency to vassalage and pii'itiierism. Wc cannot bnt con¬ 
sider this a curious phenomenon; and did uu des)>air,*as 
some do. of civilisation, wc shonld, from appearances, ac- 
!• nmvlodgtt that lustory goes on in a circle, and brings a 
state of rcfliicmonl roan I to the necessities and insti- 
ixtions of barbarism. The phenoimnon, lion ever, is 
iniddentali not natural- I'cudal usages have bequeathed 
to idl classes the disposition to worship rank, by whst 
may almost be ea||ed a blind iitstiuct. This is strik¬ 
ingly manifested iu the elections of memhars of parlia- 
nieiit. On thjso oueasiuns, not alone the peasantry, 

M bo may be liekl exonsed in their hulf-ctiulatcd state, 
but the largest and most iutoUigeiit communities, ore 
seen voluntarily committing the management of their 
alTaiiu to parties not (lie most suitublo on general 
grounds, hut beoause they possess a title, or some otlicr 
qnalihpa^on equ^y aside from the duti|;s which arc to 
ha perfosmed. A simth^ speoiep of inbserviemiy per- 
vadm ah the higher spats of learning; of whicl; no moro 
con^uouAus example could be given than the late exul¬ 
tation of a prlnoe—merely because he was a prince—to 
he (dmueeUer of the university of Ciunbridgc. fhreno- 
logiita, I mippose, would call nil this a largo devolop- 
humt Of YoOimtiin). If tldngs ore to bo esUrd by their 
proper names, it Is a lingering psinoiplo of serfdom— 

• spirit afgvovelUng and detestable meanness. 

Where ipePi opulent and learned—perhaps we eon 
bord^ soy 'odttoated. In the true sense of the word—are i 
found obsaiihlng fhalinfi^e grotwqne of they ore unma- 
ronaUlo, wh have the Iw aeoaiion tu wonder at a dis¬ 
position ip ^ uAiattrqcted mames to lapse buck into 
bobihKtfftndeldiaiendenw. Vast nnmben ore poor hy 
inhsritimiliik smd hol^g geoun m • tbree-ibnith id^ 
existaai^ they ngtu^y dling to we soil on wUch they 
have been omdleti; attd oe the peor-luws, with fhlie 
honevideuce, strengtheiis tb^ traditional attoctungut. 


serfdom amongst the rnral popnlation seems bnt the 
effect of a natorol, ttiongh in r^ty an artificial, cattee. 
While it is a loading principle in the poor-law to fix 
each man to his paritli. u bounty may be sgid to bo 
held out fo|^ thu ooutinnamifi pf » qualified rural vas¬ 
salage. 

This, however, ronit have an end. W« see it earning. 
The natural energies of society and powers at selfiyect!- 
flcation have not hitherto had fair play; they have been 
obliged to coutrnd with ol} sorts of difflcqltios, the relics 
of a fundalism. ili8sipa{l|(f only in name and a few of its 
forms. Hor is it in a frantic resumption of feudal ubU- 
cations in iiU their medieval integrity, os some would 
seem to argm>, that the miso||os of poverty are to be 
averted. Knglishmcn havw not yet iaUen so low as to 
wish to be alnvi‘8, in order to be insured their daily 
bread. I*opul‘ir feelings, loft to their free demonstra¬ 
tion, would seem fb poiqt in a contrary direction; and 
humanity might bo moro graciously employed than in 
encouraging fuUaeics which aro n>pugnant to the spirit 
of iiidciiendcnco. What wo deshlerate is Justiee, not cha¬ 
nty. Frcednui in commercid intercourse lias already 
been Acconlcih (bough as yet its beueflm can scarcely 
j be said to be risible. An abolition of themws of entail, 
the nnembarrassed sale and transference of land (out of 
w hich w nuld arise a better system of tcnantcics and cul¬ 
tivation), the constituting of the whole LTnited Kingdom 
one great parish as resiMicts the poor, coloniiatiuu on a 
large, a continuous, end systematic scale—are i^ so many 
additional means which the geugration now growing up 
will liave till] fortitude to adopt fur the relief of the 
country. Neither have wo reason to despair of eradi¬ 
cating much of tlie tendency to pauperise in urban popu¬ 
lations. It can doubtless be said, with too much truth, 
that there arc large masses of inen whom prosperity docs 
nut bless-that the fruits of labour only lurnish means 
lor dissipation. Dot to chorgo tliis entirely to the score 
of hunuii nature would be mauifcstly unjust. In other 
countries, wlicrc refined tasto aud harmless mirthful 
recreation have not for ages been proscribed, we see 
no such consequences. A consciousness of this fact is 
dawning on Rritoui; and in the ameliorations alroady 
affected, wo have no unroosonable hope that foresight 
will increase along with a general improvement in the 
tastes and habits of the peoxihi. What might not be 
achieved by education alone, wero common sense, in¬ 
stead of thu miserable prejudices of party, to be allowed 
the ascendancy I 

'J'he contingencies of human affairs will ever, nnfor- 
tunately, create a certain amount ui dependent poverty; 
but that millions of beings, able-bodied, mid nut defi¬ 
cient in iiitclljct, should accumulate in a hopeless speoies 
of serfdom, burdensome to society, lietrsys a woful wont 
of statesmanship, and is an impeaclimeut of the national 
understanding. Without dreaming of a Utopia, we can 
oonceire a state of things in which a forjiigher and 
tnoro diffused civilisation ^han tb*!! p|esent wiU exist, 
and with winch the spirit and practice of vassalage wlU 
seoreoly find itself congoniA. Nature has no deliben^ 
design for tlie niaiuteaance of slavery. Nut she unequie 
vocally demonstrates what men may vei^ easily betmmo, 
morally and physically—by neglect and inlsusogo, ««t* 
vitatiog nearly to the character of brul^i njid 1® 
cufture and favourable oiroumstoncei, Mgwgdliig to » 
oondition only • Uttte lover than the Mcidal Bktory, 
Fdtgion, nbiervation, smorything enfiiiees thlt evskhwt, 
tog truth. Man most elevate himi^ Bis Creator has 
most grociottsly pointed oqt the meofis Igr whidi he may 
scortoEcavonl W. C. 
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, ^ E ' L A M E T E B. 

\ " AN IRISH 8T0RT. 

^UKSMiibs lifiTe been the stories about Iilsb weddings 
.jitl^ hawllessnesa with which they are undertaken, the 
Indies, and follies with which they i|»re been too 
.'fifteniiie occMion. I believe, however, there is roon) 
fcff one'story more. At all eventsf it is one I picked up 
'iri the country, and I give it pretty much in the Ian* 
'gnnge of the narrator, a lively middle>aged lady, whons 
I met at a party one evening in Cork. 

' JAst summer—proceeded theJ^dy—^when I was on a 
visit to the seat of my cousin, f&ptoin Johnson, in the 
county of Wicklow, the family was a Ihtle amused with 
a queer sort of wedding whi(^ took place In the small 
iowu in the neighbourluKd: it was the marriage of one 
of the servants, and we tueasforc took some interest in 
Ihe atfair. My cousin, you mnst know, is a great im¬ 
prover—none of yonr old set of squires, who lot things 
go to wreck and ruin. The estate tuns dreadfully in¬ 
cumbered when ho succeeded to the inheritance, but he 
soon put everything to rights, and now keeps a flrst- 
rato body of servants to execute all kinds of farm-work. 
The estate is partly hilly and pastoral, so he has a 
cowherd to take care of the cattle. This cowherd, 
Garritt Byrne by name, was a rather ^ood-looking 
young man, s%h a long frieze coat and capacious capes, 
and he usnally carried a very suificicnt-looking cudgel, 
which 1 daresay he knew how to flourish in proper 
style. 

Garritt, I found, was a kind of favourite, llis mother 
had been a nurse to some of the family at the Hall, and 
. this gave him a claim to consideration. Whether from 
having been a little bit spoiled from this cause, I cannot 
tell, but Garritt had grown up somewhat self-conceited, 
and took things rather easily, even when they con¬ 
cerned his own welfare. But this of course is not very 
uncommon among ns Irish. Be this as it may, Garritt 
on one occasion got himself into trouble by liis aUyne^. 

One of the dairymaids, whose name was ,Taditli, was 
the beauty of the county. She had fine block hair, 
liandsome features, and a clear skin; but besides these 
])ersonal attractions, she was a girl of some taste, and 
always kept herself as neat as a new pin. She was also 
intelligent and sprightly; ‘her voice usually led the song 
in the cow-house and dairy, and much confidence was 
placed in her by lier master and mistress. 

At eighteen, Judith had many admirers, hnt only two 
aspired to her hand, it was generally believed that 
Judith had placed her affections on Garritt Byrne, and 
all other lovers had moved off in consequence, c.xcept 
one. This was an elderly man, not by any means good- 
looking, a little lame, mid very rich. On account of his 
persoual infirmity, he was called the Lameler —a term 
commonly applied in Ireland fas it is In Scotland] to a 
lame j^rton. The Lameter, however, for sU his limp¬ 
ing gait, was a brisk, confident-sort of man, not easily 
daunted; aud oltbongU he was aware of Judith’s pre¬ 
ference, he still.hung on persevcrhigly, trusting to some 
lucky turn in his favour. 

Judith, it must be owned, acted rather coquetishly. 
She used to give the Lameter now and then a look of 
encouragement, which maintained his hopes; though 
tlie truth was, all liyc jiltish airs were employed in ordei^ 
to bring Gandttrto a distinct arrangement as to the 
marriage. But Garritt, in his aisy way, looked on the 
enoohragemeut of the lAmdter as a piece of nonsense, 
and only laughed at the idea of Judith giving him np 
fbr such an insignificant rival. Garritt aiid Judith had 
been long atta^d to each other; explanations had 
been made; and for more tiian a year they'iiad agreed 
on being married, as soon as eac^ had gatiietM^p 
wlmt' was thought salBoieiit. 

Tl^ agreement was knpvn in tiie house, iiad os'wy 
aet^ that wsa not required .again, or had its fel- 
I>'tt by for Ji^b. ^ure the year was out, 
knewn that he had aocumnlated y>fl xeqjii- 
but ife spoke.net of the wedding, .okoept os 


still in prospect, and seemed as tfolai Hpt knqwto , 
own mind. No woman likes to be trifled with..la fliie 
kiud of way. Judith's pride was'eoimirned, gnS she 
resented theaffiront so fifr as to hint that ahe did neW 
Intend to wait on Garrttt ^me’s pleasu^ much longer, 
*not she. At last she said dd&idedly that«|Holy 'Nve. 
should see her married. She was not a&aici^ Spdtiig 
a husband. Garritt laughed loader than ever at tiie 
idea of the Lameter. 

Summer glided post, autumn came on, and-Garritt 
was often awfiy in the mountains for days at a time 
with his cattle. He seemed to ^y. little attention tc> 
Judith’s ciddneas of manner; nor-aid he-appear to>;t«> 
member her threat; yet eveiy one else felt assured! that 
she would put it in execution. * -, 

As Holy Kve drew nearer, there were evident prepa¬ 
rations for a wedding. A white dress was bought and 
made up; no one, however, knew who was to be the 
happy man. The Lameter was not ofiencr at the -honsg..i 
than usuid in the evenings, but he appeared more 'etatud 
tlian was his wont, and Judith ap^ared sadder (md 
more anxious. Judith was promised a house ^neor the 
Ilall, and was to continue to be dairymaid; so that it 
made little diflerence to her master who her husband 
was to be. 

The morning of Holy Bve came, and Garritt Byroe 
was in the mountains witli the cattle, where he had 
liccn for several days previously, and there appeared no 
sign of his return, or preparation on his part for joining 
in the evening’s ceremony and amusements. 

A large barn was cleared out, and doors laid on the 
floors of the lower rooms for dancing on. A large room 
on the second storey, which was gained by narrow steep 
stairs, boarded at each side, was laid out with tea-tables, 
where the young ladies presidcgl. The evening drew 
on; tlic bride wardre8.sed in her white gown and a lace 
cap with white ribbons; the fiddlers drived, the tea 
was ready, and the compan^,n«RRt. ‘TKo doubt now- re¬ 
maned as to who was the happy man; for the Lameter 
arrived in full dress, wiUi white waistcoat and cravat, 
and a new suit, and looked brisker tlian ever, lie 
carried a jar of whisky and a glass, and regaled the 
dancers, who were setting to with might and main. 
Most of the female part of tlie company wore taking 
lea up stairs with the bride; and the lAmeter and the 
bride’s brother accordingly came up to see that all was 
going on rightly. JudlA was deadly pale, but showed 
no symptom of altering her dctorguuation. Slie re¬ 
ceived tlie bridegroom’s awkward com^mmits with a 
smiling face as she handed him a cup of tea. A report 
having spread from below that the prim was coming, 
for a few moments she appeared stupifled; tlien sud¬ 
denly turning to the Lameter, she said aloud, ‘ Have 
yon a ring?’ 

This was an awkward question. The Lamotv stam¬ 
mered out, * No; 1 never thought of getting qge.’ .... t 

‘ Because,’ ssjd Judith, with a toss of her bead, il 
never be manried with a key, a steaw riag, or the, ^clsisi’a 
watch-chain; 1 must have a real gold ving a;y 

If the Lameter had had wings, he wCnJd jiare flewg 
to gratify ihir Judith's slightest .wish; hkt tw :lie.-li^ 
none, he hopped over to measure her finger,' sMur^ 
her that he wonld buy her the handsomest nug.^^'^m, 
town; and taking her brother along with '%»«■>, * 

needed to tiie house of the only jewi^sB.Xqtiitewiie 
watchmaker) to get one. ' V- -; ', 

The priest’s coming was a false alArin'i 
not thinking of stirring yet, and was sitting gt 
;flre taking a tumbler of jiumdi hs 

Judith beoaoie more compqindi iltt Jjad.gil^'i, 
delay, which might yet be tengtheigsd, iMira flj^g 
some fault with the ring when J0W sfc#, i|^ 

peered to tear the airivri of gbe ;|Wtost» i#»s^,Jtnew 
ttat she must^en submit. 

But priest or bridegrooiu w^. 

sound could .be heard, twt «;4he teiuto A 

below stein. , , ‘ ‘ T - ■ 

A quarter of aU;h68r |ld^a { s^hd^'was fukliipud^ 
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wlien «di(Klei)l]r .t|i« lar|(» ‘((ate in tbe yard 
««i npoied with Tioleaoe: in nmlnttte after, heavy, 
itepi were heard on. the etelvai the door bnrat 
'i^ien, and.there appeared Ganitt B;i^e in hla long gray 
oovered with nin4 Wid ont of breath. Hin eyes 
wore daz^d with the blaze ofUght; he passed hii 
hand across them, and was soon beside Judith. He 
cOdld not speak, but his arm was round her waist; a 
stride or two brought tiiem to the door, and before the 
women recovered from .tlieir surprise, or could make 
any resSstanee, supposing them to haT#heen willing, 
they Vere down the stabs. Garritt seized a dark cloak, 
wSiieh one of ihe dancers had hung at the door, and 
wrapping it round Judith, they hObtily crossed the yard, 
passed through the gate, and took the road to the town. 
Wt a word was spoke by either os they walked swiftly 
along. As they passed the jeweller’s shop, .Tnditli cast 
in a fbarfui glance, and saw her brother and Into bride¬ 
groom still engaged choosing and bargaining for a ring. 
Judith breathed quicker, and drew tdoser to Garritt at 
the sickening sight. On they walked, until they gained 
the for end of the town, where tho priest resided. Oar- 
ritt stopped at his door, and gave one thundering knock. 
The priest’s Any (a man of fifty), not very remarkable 
for brightness of intellect or sharpness of siglit, opened 
the door, and welcomed the bride and bridegroom, as the 
fonner threw olf the dark mantle on entering the priest’s 
parlour, and displayed her white dress. His reverence 
was sitting at his warm fire, and was trying to prevail 
on himself to leave it, and make ready to attend the 
wedding at Squire Johnson’s, and was now must happy 
to find that the young couple were so considerate as to 
(some to hint; and knowing that Judith was to he the 
bride, he did not su.spect in tho least that there had 
Iteen a change of bri(fc!grooms; an(L tliouglit that all 
was right, although h(( might have moticed tlie soiled 
face and hands gnd dirty dress of Garritt. The raoqey 
was paid, the Any anS Mis. cook were called in, and trie 
rcreniony was performed hi a short time. .Tiidith was 
not now so particular about a gold ring, when the priest 
took a smml brass curtain ring from his pocket, and 
gave it to Garritt, with a knowing wink, to place on 
her finger. The priest gave them his blessing, and 
tiicy were soon beyond pursuit, and safely housed in the 
mountains among Byrne’s relatives,' uncles and cousins 

K tzens’ of the name—the whole aihiir reminding one 
e Itory of the bravo Lochinvar, and perhaps equally 
worthy of versification. 

To account for Garritt’s indifference, and his late, 
though suddei) appearance, it must be told that he 
never believed 'that Judith really intended to put her 
threat into execution; and as he had no intention of hur¬ 
rying the lusnriage, so he was contentedly attending to 
hit master’s cattle in the mountains, about five miles 
off. had put them in their sheds, and foddered them 
Ibriha night, and had just succeeded in lighting a good 
fire in his own hut, when his little biwther disturbed 
his qiiiet by rushing in as the sun was setting, and 
with more' energy than his brother Garritt ever pos- 
sessedi' hb <wied out, as lie gasped for breath,' Garritt, 
nian, what are you abont sitting tliere, when Judith’s 
wedd^.is gt^g on ? The priest is bespoke; and unless 
you him-some lift in yer heels, the Lameter will have 
babhliftire an hoorl' 

Ganit^ waitsld not to answer tliis astounding news; 
but^be )um U& te bis heals for oflee, for, like an arrow 
fro^'A atray shot Garritt down one hill and up 


but both were abriBqt wlude pa^ were ready for 
pursuit, but thby hM Iteder, ana-dra not know whbt 
way to take; and nbiie'tff them agreed on what to do; 
but they all allowed that it would look very foolish to tlie 
country to have let the bride be taken off from among 
them. Socie said they could not be blamed,, wlien 
the bridegroom and the bride’s brother were away, and 
had left her in wome&’a core. Ihe Lameter and his in¬ 
tended brother-in-law returned in the midst of coqfusion, 
%nd asked why the music had ceased and the dancers left 
off. It was some time before one of tbe party tdd what 
had happened; tho Lector looked confounded at first, 
bnt soon rallied, and pi^nded to take the matter coolly. 
The brother was enraged, and took several young men 
with him to look fur Judith; but, fortunately, they did 
not think of going to tlie ptieij^’s house, until it waa too 
late to find her there. Tha Lameter made a speech, in 
which he said that alUiough tbe hri^ was gone, yet 
whisky and the fiddlers remained, and be begged of idl 
the company to make merry. They thought that tliey 
could nut do better, and* the music and dancing com* 
menced again: the Lameter gave them plenty of whisky, 
and they were as noisy and morry as before. 

It was reported that the Lameter asked several of tite 
handsomest young girls present that night to accept of 
his hand an^fortuue; but tlicy all told him that they 
would do no such thing as to take Judith’b leavings. So 
they all refused the honour then; but it is certain that 
he got a wife long before the next Holy Bve, and that 
she w.as present on that night, and the prettiest girl 
there when Judith disappeared. 

Heforp many days were over, Judith was attending 
the dairy, and Garritt the cows, just as if nothing had 
happened them; and Garritt proved a very quiet, kind 
husband, and Judith a tidy, smart little wife. 

Now for my moral—said the lady in conclusion—and 
it is this : 1 would have all young men learn not to put 
off their weddings too long after they have wooed and 
won, and have sufficient means to marry, the damsel 
of their choice. And I would warn all young women 
to beware of making rash resolutions, the keeping of 
which might deslroy tlieir happiness for ever. 


Bfrtehd^iitradted him then, who told him that he wast! 
hbt>^ iktfri hd •ooKseljr drew breath hntil he secured 
Jndl^ i' It li impostible to describe the confiision 
w^Uh'i^Mad atter tha disappearance of ftie two lovers; 
the fw^tlaa teem not sorry that Garritt had 

but thp whs great down stairs 

teliah'i:^ymdh- hem cif ii; for the noise they wem 
teakhii pmmftid them from hearing Garritt, and no j 
one ban sden him paseiiig up or dawn tbe atahrs. Ihey 
font oalladfoel^^£«metar, anil nttt for Judifti’s brother, i 


ANGLO-INDIAN LADIES. 

Iw a recent number’ wo gave a general picture of the 
English in India, and we are now tempted by an article 
in the ‘ Calcutta liuview ’ to descend to particulars. The 
article is called ‘ French Pictures of tho English in In¬ 
dia;’ and wc select it for notice, because we cannot help 
being tickled with the idea of an Englishman, broiling in 
an almost intertropieal climate, sitting down to defond 
himself and his womankind from tlie strictures of a 
Frenchman. Between the two, one would tliink the 
truth must out; and more especially since tlie Count da 
Warren, being an officer in the Company's army, en¬ 
joyed every opportunity of observing tbe society it ic' 
Ills object to criticise. If the fact wore otherwise—if 
the count were a mere bookmaker, who described at 
second-hand, the contest would have little interest for 
the spectator; bnt ns it i^ there i^a certain eqwUty in 
tlie literary warfare, whi«j\ satisfies oy notionrbf fair- 
play ; and as we watch the parties, we feel as if we were 
umpire in the contest. * , ; i 

The career of a young English woman to India, Ooipit 
,de Warren tells us, is ‘ a tragi-eomic sort of historyi’ ' 
and, to prove the assertion, be traces her fortunes fircim 
the time she leaves England, where; it sq|pis>fba Uks 
grown up ‘ without portion, without comsMioiu, vr^ 
out beauty, and consequently without even 'toe hope of 
an establishment.’ These are grave rfoarfu at tbe out¬ 
set. She is poor, plain, ungmiteel*^ Ihor^ an lidvea- 









tOnHt IU(4if1b. KiM dMperAte ph^lv tdl Qti « «i4de& 
Iherb to be aomebody or olUot at CaloUtta ot 

liw!^ Itho Witt take ehar^o of the rOQngHtuent if ihe 
111 aoM ttttl to ^em 1 ho gfltl la of eonrao in the uVenth 
KMtww t ifte hiu taothinjt to leaio at home, and evbiw- 
to look fbr abroad and ahi aeta 8all,«thorefons nr 
wO t/MttXn that ia oifbred her, ‘ fjjll of heal%, of hone, 
of^iety. On a royagc of dlsjotery ut aesrOh of 0 
ttneband’ 

AU thia la denied by the roi lower The Ofre of dam*- 
id-erftmtrjr, ho aa^ a, la paat ' Tho greater numlKi of 
ywmg hdlea who imhark tor ^ia on board our aplon- 
nid paatengtr abipa tom theil^cea towarda tbo 1 ast, 
beCHiiae the ir home la there J heir legitimate prottetora 
rnaide in India, and tluy aro but returning to the pa 
rental loof from whhli ®)c tiieumatancea irf their poni 
tlnn hail temporarily batllahod thtm Ihey do not 
c^n arrive in the eonntrv with very evti ivaganl no 
tioni of tho aplendid eatabliahimnta in aton f n tlum- 
or indfflkl aritn any vtiy ibaorWnp tlPiughta of the gnat 
matter of matrimony at all* Tht ‘iluiinistamii of 
thdr position' w ill be a mi atety to aonic of our readtra, 
and irt muat therefore explain, tbit iliildren of Puro- 
pean pwenta do i ot thrive—indei d ran ly live m India 
after a oertain ajg* It is ncttaaai} to at ltd thim hnnlt 
to have tlicir,eonstittttion strengthened nr tirmtl by 
their anceatrol climate and the) are atldoni itcallid till 
they bile grown up into jming lada or 5 ouiig women 
But wrhat stiikOa na aa atirribh omiasion on the pirt 
ef the rtyipwer is hla paaamg oier without remirk 
the charge of idttwneei No, we will not think this an 
otnisslon It is edntomptuoua aileuci Itlaadiadaiu 
Ing to reply to an imputation too obi lonsli and extra | 
vagantly falat for serious rcfntition As foi hia gra 
tiiltona remark tip in the alight hold wliu li tin anbj< 1 1 
(^matrimony takes upon a young gnl’s imagination wi 
eonfeas we iiave some doubts, but I he truth la ncithei 
ho nor any othn mdividiMl oi our 8t\__has thi Itaal 
right to venture evin upon a surmiai about tlie matter 
The adveiitureaa, however, hia arnveil lu ( alrutta 
fcnd looks around her for whal, aceordnie t > t ount d( 
Warren, she has omi-a liiisliand ‘Assundly she 
will nut have any difoeolty in hnding on< she will t tilv 
be enibariaased by the number she may i boose from 
old and young, mil ind unlit in petii lan and pie 
boian, trom the old gem 1 il with 'iir penrdiiiil biluiis 
attaeka and hlv parelimc nt i l*nt,e, whieti h is not pi r 
anlred for the last ten veata for tin sun his suckid out 
all the moisture, ti the lomipr tel and white ensign 
who makoa tjta at then win! t be wipes oil tin huge 
drops that roll down Ins f irelu id snp is aiineli 
landed, before, m tho veiy first fuitnight she la ovei 
whelmed witli offers ol maringe ilu iiwr young 
ireatoru is so stunned with the flattiriis whidi hurr in 
her eira, that at length her ]>uui littlo lu id never one 
ol the strongest, is eumpletely turn <1 Sin bet ms t 
tiunk that she realty possesses all the pcrhi tions wbii li 
are attnhuhd to her, and she is ii 1) so often that she 
la an atigeU that she knows n it how to limit her pre 
tenalona In the grt at matter of the iiablimnunf Ihe 
aunt pmaaobei to her, mormng and in„ht, aj must lower-* 
mg herself by eimdeaeending ti dniu with any oin 
under tho iguik of a first-class ciViluiii, or an offiier ol 
high atending in thtf enioyment of a fat appointment, 
who can bestow 6n hla biido tlirieo indispt ns itile things, 
and whiehsin India ate eotaldored nuxasary for the 
happiness of ranjugol life, namely, a Silver teapot, a 
Ptdabqtiin Wtm a set er bearers, for visits by day, and a 
buWty for fife avenhitt drive' 
tailing la all efforti to make a desirable watch, we 
an lidd ty the eotint that the lady ‘ali-forlont’ at 
laarth goea pretendedly for the sake of her healUi^o 
a dUtant station, and there marriet a poor snbali^ 
A tnarruge like thu la of course uniurtouata ^le 
awHe baa no domestic habiti, ho knob ledge of hottae- 
Wbtebi og, ahd Instead of geUlng her httstai>id*l afiklri 
tort ck ordcw, and introducing otmitottiy imo 
1M||hT/hi|iiiiiiiili she compels him, eitiier by her iguo* 


rauee or her ■ gouttUtyi* to keep d MsatuMaA, ut 
ho^keeper, whd U tite graktett thief in the mum 
* No ooneeMloh is made to oreutfiateneeB t# to iHaeto, 
Jtrett when travetttng, the ladln will not abate epe 
MbboB from their toilet OhanM of clitti«t»-*ehaogn Of 
fortuae—uotliing wiU Induce an Bbgttahteaa to deseend 
from Ilia ffrat style of living He will live as he hal 
liiedt and when ho la ramvd, he wiU ran mo dcibt 
rather than aubmit to be ponT, and litc like a ponr 
man ’ The rovuwcr admits tliat there ia Some truth Ih 
this charge df extravagance | but denier that eien a 
ruined man necestainlir finds*hit moneyless bride a 
buiden ' We eoulff point,’ tayS he, ‘ to numbeHeas 
inateneea of regiinerftal subaltemt, who, havuig been 
iniolved before marriage, have, after a fow years of 
wedded lift eatneated themsolves, by prndeneo and 
good management, from their imiunblaoeaS, and yet 
■ill till time kept up a much more ruspet table appear¬ 
ance than othira who haio lieeU cartlesaly trltteruig 
away mneh Ui ger anma ’ Tie asserts that marnSge is 
by no nicans till biiainvssof young ladies, that they are 
111 no hurry wliiteveri that they spend a reasonable 
time undir their guardians’routs, and that ‘young 
gentlemen do not tliink any w otse of them for hnviiig 
leal lied one class oi donuslle duties bifurr they address 
tlicmsilves to the study of auothor’ He admits, how¬ 
ever that ‘India diKS not improio their aspect’ (the 
count e t haigi is, that it makes them yellow), but hints 
that till men do not look upim be ant v as eanslsting in 
1 osy 1 1 ’ I ks or plump proportions ‘ Or if thi y do,’ adds 
he philos ipliicalli w by, it is assuredly tnui h better, ns 
till loses must fide and the plumpness dwindle tliat 
tins dibtresBing change should take place before, Bud 
not iiflt), mnrriuet 

(ount de li ari(^’a opinion ni'^he manrters of his ad- 
veiifuiisses is not veiy laiourable As for the women 
with whom one has to dine andtp talk nothing can be 
mote sillv or mine scandalnue-imM the conVersitioO to 
whieh oil,, is (oiidciiiiicd It is not that they want ‘ 
01 lapoeitv—they ate genorully better educated tIuUiiW 
own women—but it is thit detestible fishldn, wIdiA 
romptls you always to view them through an ndtoiii 
medium An I iigllsh loily. Sit iwittg her ability to (HMi* 
vi I se oil SCI tous subjci Is w itli a man of met it, ineui s ttis 
risk ol lx,lny taontid ns a saeante—a blue-Stoeklngt the 
greatest injury that can lie hifliited Upon heT It is 
laiotiiing ill het t> appeal offknded if you talk rathCt 
sctiously ibout polities or hteiatun , bOt She will call 
iurth all liir elotpu m t and never halt whilst She favours 
you with all thi details ol the nursing the Weaning amd 
the pliyskking of her < hildren, or, beitei Still, pulls to 
pieii s the nputatlons of her atighbourt I hi jKisitim 
of tin toung mauled Women is Still more diplorabk. 

T hey hive to choosi* between two ovUs-Hin atflx^Uon 
of Ignorance on the one side, impossible sfter s]l they 
havt tiad fiom their very infoney, in ntimutUated (nea 
iMMts) editioiis oi the Bible or an abaudomuent ot ihe 
most enticing, the most "romping” duenpbOA Tho 
Olio class appeal to he astonislied at uverytedot sVor 
returning for answer tins everlasting words, "im dear 
me' ” the othci throw iisg themidYus fit the heeds tf all 
the men w ith a pTijdigSl display df loud teUctof 
1 nid laughing in the Worst possible taste ’ QU Sw' 
jut the reviewer remarks, that young l«(U«B./WSft Bw- 
liod pntty nearly ref^mble young mdJss to ffMiiansl) 
tliat there is more dmcstlcity in IndlSa }ifo Uuto 
meriy, that ladles are, tot the mcst paft, W Ik am 
horns hatipy, rmitonted, amlsbtei khd tlMl thay 
^ery skumi m adapting their ecMvtotltlctt to 
posed edibre of tfteir hctotot^ IttreuairtMcl wtim 
fflSy account, he hints, for tod vtoWi idiepted ty 1w 
count. I 

Batf»wwehatoto8l(t^ttiU8{|to'. 

]f renehtnan, you wtti be toufolMiltot^ dl tfitototo# 

tj^ntlty of beer and Mias stouiftM by 

English Isdito, in SttfidatoftoS to fiXliiiM tottulto I 
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Mtbct m « Mf %*t4uie<i i^ 

ldt#Si'«itd Mad ti]> fttl CHF Ijtf AlMik If Uihli but 
MMM cbfttt)|t^8, takan Mtlt "bOf d«u8tt . 1%e ontjr 
ft seeii^1;o,^^tidb ktx’d '*o« tlitbja in th« 
:4maiei)ied lliil^ioi' af It# Biutneti and thb incfatued 
Jtppuu# i|F her4Q|)tt. % Ibt^tra at lint that the wad an 
bat I Mw t#y noott conritKad tdiat ibe but 
thd gbiteral ttete. It is in tbl* tnaunet that 
tl^ toinan# ttf Eftgitilh ladi# onmbat the lassitode of 
f^d abd nndy induced by tne clittate; but tbe time 
Soon comes MSen tndh a refimen as tliissdestroys tlicir 
•u UealMi. They are tlten eompelled to feUTe tlieir hus- 
r bands, and redutn Mth their children to Europe. But 
the iktal habit is contracted $ the voyage home only 
tends to strengthen It As time advances, it becomes 
Tnoto deeply rooted; and too often the brandy bottle is 
the miterabte finale of the sweet creatures, wiio left t lieir 
mother's arms and their fatiicr’s roof all brigiit in purity 
and beauty.’ 'rhis picture is of canrse represented ns 
. tudiphtUsly absurd. The count’s mistake, 'wc are toid, 
atiies from the custom, still extant in India, of asking 
people to take srine. The glass of tlic lady of the house 
may thus be in part replenished n dozen times, but it 
Would be monstrous to assert ttiat sIio drink.s a dozen 
ijiassei of wine. Uc might have added, ttiat returned 
Indian ladies are not more fhmotts for brandy-drinking 
tiian other ladies in England. liCt us note' also, tliat, 
fur the sake of the climax, the poor, plain, and ungenteel 
.nircnttiresB is now supposed to have buou the pure and 
beautiful darling of a tender home. • 

We have rtoW done witli Count d« Warren, and shall 
give the reviewer’s opinion of married life in India:— 

‘ We do not hesitate fo express an opinion to the cficot, 
tliat in no community with whose social clioractcristics 
we arc acquainted, is there more maroied happiness tliaii 
among the English ih the East.. . . 'Aiere are many cir- 
cunistaoces pecj^liar to India favourable to the devel^- 
mcnt of married hafpincss; none whicb are unfavour¬ 
able to it, iu tlio aspects represented by our author. 
Husbands and wives are more deiKUidcnt on each other 
iu this country than at home. Hccessilatcd during tlic 
greater part oi the day to remain within doors, the mnr- 
ried officer seldom fails to derive comfort and consola- 
Huii from the companionship of his wife; lie has a better- 
onlered house, a better-regulated cstablisliment; and 
what a diflercDoe wlicn sickness is there 1 Tiicro is no 
place jn the world wliere a man stands more in need of 
such companionship i and if imprudent marriages arc 
sometimes perpetrated, tiiere is evcri'thing to excuse 
tliem. In a vtorldly sense, doubtless poverty is a great 
evil; domestic privations, whether in one nemis|ilicrc 
or another, are not very pleasant to bear; lint in India, 
poverty has rarely that very bamlliating aspect wliieh 
it sp' xrequentiy wears at home. Poverty, we repeat, 
does iiqt ru6 against us so painfully as it docs in Eng¬ 
land; it is not so palpable—^its evils are not so omni- 
prCfenb Keither the piiyslcal nor tli9 moral evils are 
sd keeniy &lt, for there is no want; and wliere debt lias 
not comn to humble us, there is no degradation. Look 
at the atruf^Ies of poor people in England! Wc do not 
speak, of poor people, hut of poor rich people. How 
IMdhtkil taeir ewrts to appear respectable—trf conceal 
itie .fi^ilriiiians which they endure I Poverty in this 
obuh^'ls noltiih unfbrgiveable offence. Here a man 
eiy email , income, and a very large circle 
.t hane, friis plienofnenon may sometimes 
. .kit perstm of a (Sever and agreeable bachelor. 
;iiilt;.|yht m#fy, and the scene is .clianged. Here 
l#<Hed;’|ieope ace not, as sueiq cut off frorS 
|ihlsy hrk not regarded os peofln to be avoided ( 
S.hCt tgUi^t.iby their richer neighbours to frei 
.l^to. be itoor. .Heitber is the name of Mverty 
etoted with ideas maias-of-ail^ork, 
#ap4ads, and tallow-candle-'ends.* 
y,:.JM|ii|jMptB to tte 4ytoence on bcith sidca with the 
wsaMk^'"jF:tokWi9 mar lohe Seato cf eoufiieting wit- 
H>kt Codhtde Watten*'* 
gVetoiargec^ ehd 


the review# jpal^ a Httioiop ettbeau. A&igh% 
improvemeilt h# ^eh plaitie of Into years in 
Indian sneieto; bttt thi^e iHIl toifiains much to be dii^. 
Society in India iS'Uoitiposed, altoost exclusively, of 
reasonably Weil-edttcgted people i and much more may 
justly be expected of them fbati if tlrey Wertlntemiixed, 
as in this coimtiy, with tlie igborant. But they have 
still a great deaf of'trash and frippery to get rid o£ 



i ne enervating iiifiuen(*e of tlie climate cun be no ex¬ 
cuse ibr tliese in social life, tbr, as regards serious duties, 
no country under heaven pfoduces more brilliant ex¬ 
amples both of phyti^ and intellectual energy. Hay, 
■even tbe Calcutta bell^who pasees a great part of the' 
day * Bimlhilatcd’ by the iieak rushes into the dance in 
the evening with an enthusiasm and perseverance un¬ 
equalled at Alniacka. ThCwiraport trade in books, 
liowevor, languishes. Wew believe We are coiroct in 
stating that, notwithstanding tlie movement iu tlic po¬ 
pulation, not the slightest improvement has taken place 
for many years; vihereas the imponb trade in mtUinasf 
continues to make a steady and triumphant progress I 
Tliesc arc awkward signs of the times—and we venture 
to suggest that tliey would afford a good subject tor the 
earnest and able pen of the reviewer. 

JAMES SROWTHEB, 'PHE NATURALIST, 

It is somewhat remarkable that there has long been 
nt Manchesh'r a set of men In humble life who de¬ 
vote their leisure time ciiiefiy to tlie study of ndtoM 
liistory. The newspapers lately gave an account of a 
member of this corps, which has struck our minds not 
merely as a curious and interesting piece of biography, 
but as something singularly at^ting. James Crowthor, 
tlioiigh known iu the scicntinc world for bis having 
discovered many British plants in situations where they 
were not previously suspected, was never In any supe¬ 
rior position in life to tliat of a warehouse porter. He 
died in January of the present year, at the ago of 
sevcnty-eigiit, in obscure and necessitous circumstances 
—even, we regret to think, under a certain degree of 
privation; tliat is to say, while not without tbe commoii 
necessaries of life, he entirely wanted those nomforts 
wliiuh liis age and ailments demanded. Yet tlds seems 
to have been rather owing to his own modesty, in not 
making his wants known, ttian to any indiffercuco on 
the part of his neighbours, and those who knew his 
acquirements ns a naturalist. Still, it is sod to think 
that this worthy did man had only a pension of tiiree 
sliillitigs n-week to depend upon—the bounty of a So¬ 
ciety fur the liclicf and Eiicouragemeiit of Scientific 
Men ill Humble Lifc-ruiid tliat tnie of the seven sove¬ 
reigns which were subscribed for liis funeral and the 
erection of a littie stone over liis grave, w'ould have 
been felt by him aS a blessing at any time during the 
few weeks preceding his decease. 

('rowthcr was a native of Maiicliestcr, and from nine 
years of ngc, when ho became a draw-boy, lie formed a 
unit among the toiling thousiinds of friat seat of in- ' 
dnstry. lie had previously attended various solioals, 
and thus entered life as a man not wholly illiterate. 
From liis earliest years, be delighted to examine eveiy 
natural object which came in liis way, and plants, above 
ail thinls, attracted him. He soun came itftu sqpnexion 
with the group of working-men whosthen associated in 
Manchester for the cultivation of botany. It was not 
nhconimon for forty suw persona to meet together' 
weekly in tlie spring and summer seasnna, in oruer to 
show to each other the rare plants they had cclieiitod, 
and discuss their charactera To pursue the Oitoq^t icf 
CroWtlier, read some years ago bofore-.tlic s(M^|y Vrnioh 
liitteriy contributed to his support—;’ Oftefi .alter he had 
finish^ bis day’s work, he would set off andyratkfiR#n 
or twenty mil^ out <« fox'd, to coUeet aplant be 
been iiitormed of. He gimersUy i9fni«ea to rea(dk 
place of his destination at dawn.(ff,4ky, before »ny.# 
the people were stirriug, aftd tinu i#i|c|^ .b#i%tokeii 
Up as a thief or a poach#, and wag able to mum to 
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Muielieiter in tine for liii work. Notwithitending ell 
fill preceotitei, howeror, he wee o1k& purmied, end 
bed mepw tteirow cicapes from being ceptnred. lie 
often cmteived to elude his pursuers by Us extraordi¬ 
nary nwhE^Ss in running. Many were the b^t ehasca 
he had bad; but the most severe run was with Hr 
Xtepwood’s keepers, in Hopwood Park. Tlfey onco pur- 
sped him three or fbur miles strught arross the country 
irithout stepping, and he considered it nearly a miracle 
that he escaped them. John l^ewhurat and Bd ward llobr 
Boil were his chief cora}>anions in these exenrsions, ana 
amusing are the anecdotes he rcUtes of Uieir botanical 
rambles in Cottcrill, Marple, Ashwortii, and Birtlc 
Clonghs, and in the iieighbotiThood of Oreenfield, in 
Saddle worth—all famous localities for lichens and 
mosses. Crowther has discovered many plants and in¬ 
sects new to tliis neigdibourbood. In eompiiny with 
John Dewhurst, lie first fouiih the LimumlUi ai/aattra at 
Mere, in Cheshire. When ho saw it, he threw up Ins 
hat for joy; and on Dewhurst turning round to see 
wlmt was the matter, t'rowther m<n out that he had 
found a new plant—a perfect gem. On their return 
home, they informed Hobson of the circumstance; but 
he would not believe them, lie said, unless lie saw with 
hit own eyes the plant gi owing. The journey of Crow- 
thor and Hobson to sec this plant is very pleasingly 
described by Mr Moore, K.L.S. in bis ifil'mair of tlic 
late Edward Hobson, in the following words.—“ An 
amusing instance of Hobson’s perseverance in jiroeuring 
scarce specimens is related in connexion w itli his old 
companion Crowtlier. The latter having declared that 
he had seen an aquatic plant, which Uolisou luucli 
wanted, growing in a mere near KiiuUfuid, it was 
agreed that they should go there and procure it. Hob¬ 
son had great doubts as to their meeting with it; and 
when they came in sight of the lake, imor Crowther, 
whose accuracy was in question, had the mortification 
to find it so swolk ‘11 with recent rains, that the {ilant 
was at least three feet under water Hobson felt for 
Crow tiler's disappointment, .md set about botanising in 
the adjoining Adds, rather tlian complain of a fruitless 
journey. Whilst so engaged, he heard a plunge in tiie 
water, and looking round, Crowther Iiad disajipeated. j 
In the greatest alarm, Hobson rushed back, and had 
the satisfaction to sec the old man just emerging from ! 
the water, witii the precious specimen iii his grasii.” ’ 
During manhood, and till age incapacitated him for 
work, Crowther was a wareliouse porter, lie married, 
and had several children, nil of whom are still iii humble 
life. HU wages—at first sixteen shillings, afterwards a 
pound, B-week—were alnays rendered by him in full 
into hk wife's guidance. To obtain a little more money 
for the gratification of hia peculiar tastes, tliis honest 
fellow would go after six at night to wait tlie arrival of 
tlie Duke of Bridgewater's packet by the canal, that he 
might have a chance of getting a gentleman’s luggage 
to carr}'. ‘Being a favourite with the captains of the 
pseket^ who respected him, he was generally employed 
if a passenger r^uired a porter. When the late Sir 
James £. Smith was engaged on one of his botanicid 
works, he was spending a lew days with hU friend, the 
late Mr Uoscoe, at lAvcrpooi. Happening to mention 
,Ja his host that he was delayed witii his book from 
wBsnt of infermation relative to certain raowes and 
liohcn8;<€he formejr siSggested tliat he should make in¬ 
quiries of the wravers of Manchester, some of whom 
were good botanists. Sir J. £!. Smith at first ridu uled 
the iSwiS but on being assured by bis friend tbot he 
was likely to obtain we information he required, be 
proceeded to Manchester by the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
packet On orriviug at Knott Mill, bo inquired for a 
tMrter to canry his carpet-bag up to the inn, and oj^d 
Crowther was engaged. After proceeding a abort dis¬ 
tance, he asked if Crowther knew some person who 
lived at lluUard Hall? “Oh yes, sir, I do, very well; 
Ite is a bit in my way.” “ Why, what way is that?” 
■•kod^rJ.E. Smith. “ He is fond of collecting mosses 
WtiL mheDs, wall' the reply. A convorsatioa ensued, 


and Crowther went up to the 8tav lnn« asid, M Sib 
J. £. Smith declares, furnished Mm with all the ififet'- 
mation ho was in search of,' Crowther, in like man* 
ner, assisted Dr Hull in his work on ‘ British Ttotany.' 
A gentleman named Oarmeletti had in a similar tsty 
been obliged to him. Crowther always sncfice of the 
iast-mentioned person with peculiar pleemire, fer he 
had given the porter four shltUngs and a pair of 
new shoes for bringing him one rare plant wlUcdi he 
found growing near Middlewich. Crowther was also 
fond of entongilogy, and had roUerted m/ny insects as 
well os plants, all of which were sold from time to,time 
when old age and poverty fell upon him. 

When Crowther was a young man, there was a col¬ 
lege in Manchester, which was afterwards removed to 
York. One of the Itescoes of Liverpool, Studying at 
this seniiiuiry, was uii ardent botenut, and frequently 
employed Crowtlur to colloet specimens fur him. Some¬ 
times they took boteuical excursions togother. To fol¬ 
low the obituary memoir of our hero in tlie Mattchenter 
Guardian —■ He was in his youth fond of a practical joke. 
On ono excursion, notu'ing thot Mr liosuoe was gen¬ 
teelly attired in tlie costume of that day—in shorts and 
white silk stockings—Crowther mode hia way into a 
soft, boggy, dirty place, somewhere in Cruinpsall, the 
character of whicli was souiewhat disguised by a green 
covering of gross and herbage; and when in the midst 
of tins, lie called eagerly to Mr Itoscoe, as if ho had 
found some rare plant. Mr Iteseoe hastened towards 
him, ami soon jilungod up to his knees, liU wliite silk 
stockings receiving a complete coating or varnish of 
boggy mud. Mr Kusuoe bore his ludicrous mUhap with 
great good-humour; and after getting cleansed, and a 
little refreshment at a bouse not far off, they returned 
home. Shortly afterwards, Cron Iher, visiting Mr Jioscoe 
at ids lodgings, wife induced to flke hold of the chain 
of on electrical machine (and these niachinos were then 
not so uell known os at present), when Mr Koscougavc 
liiin as severe a shock ns he dared; and Crowther said 
he Vns quite stunned by it, and did nut feel right again 
for some time afterwards. ” Tlicrc,” said Itoscoe, “you 
{jmiyed me; now I'vo electrified you; and we are all 
straight again.’” 

'i'he writer in the ‘ Guardian’ odds a few anecdotes of 
the perils which then beset such poor votaries cd' science 
in their ramblings after plants. ‘ On ono occasion 
Crowther and Kicliard Buxton went out together to 
tStaly Moor, and to a valley called Staly liruslics, in 
search of a particular plant, taking witii them hi a 
guide a person who lived at Ashton. By him they were 
led rather higher up the hill-side of tlie itioor than they 
ought to have gone, and consequently tbev got amongst 
the grouse. They had not b^n there long hunting, 
not the grouse, but their own botanical game, when a 
gamekeeper came up, told them they wens trespassing, 
and accused them of poaoliing. They for some time 
could not BBtUfy^him that they were only botenists, tliat 
they were in search of a particularly rare the 

“cloudberry”—so colled feom its growing mi high hills, 
which are often cloud-capped—(the HiAtw ohammorwi). 
The gamekeeper for some time would not believe them, 
and was.very abusive, saying he knew they were after 
game. They showed lum their plant-boxes; bqt he 
said these were shuffling excuses, and be threatened 
to take them before the magistrates for poadting. At 
lost, however, finding they had no guns, ae snares, 
and by degrees becoming satisfied of their >BAving no 
hostile views on the grouse, he permitted them to gb, 
|nd directed them the way to the bottom of ^ vdley, 
which they took jvith great alacrity, and Hdth no imu 
thankfulness at their escape from so awinnttd A’pne- 
dicament. 

‘Upon another occaoion, Crowther wdi aatuatly 
brought before a magistrate on ansj^ciott of poaohiitg. 
Ilf was botanising on the estate of SSr Egerton M 
Tatton, and when in seandi of aqtuitio {denti, he fri* 
quentiy oarried a rod, not nnlike a flsliiiig^Tad in gene¬ 
ral appearance, harii^j^ts, with broM ferhiltet test 
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«t of tliii A»Bg,ro4 tiro kiXflu, one <harp~ 

«nM>ai tbe inner ecjge, ju the forat.of a eiokle, with 
which he ect oCpla^ growing-lkr iu the water, and 
^with the other book, ithioh wa* not iharpened, he 
aa^^.sthe {dante to the hank. Onoe whije tlM» en- 
|MgeAin a met^Jor pieae of a'ater, on the estate of Mr 
%ertont t|!^ gmieKeepers came np and aetzcd him; 
and notwitnhtMidiDg tdl hUi pretestaMona to tlie con- 
tlW^, and hi< BMtirances that he wag not flailing for 
fl^, bat for plants, took him before Mr Egerton on a 
charge of poshing, Mr Egerton interrogated him, and 
Croigther told him what hia purauit really waa, and 
exhibited hia tackle and hooka, .which it waa at once 
seen were not very well adapted for angling for carp, 
peccli, or trout; and the reaultwaa, that Mr Egerton 
directed that be ahould be immediatdy liberated, saying 
to the keepers, “ Let him go wherever he has a mind 
in future, and do not inoleat him any more.” 

'.pother of Crowther’a perils waa from a savage 
bun. It waa hia habit, in the Whitsuntide week, wdien 
the annual-races gave a general holiday to the work¬ 
people of the town and ncighbonrliood, to make a {icdes- 
trian botanical excursion to Craven, Yorkshire; and 
he visited that neighbourhood several years at that 
period. On one occasion, while botunising tliere, he 
found a bull comit% directly towards him, with most 
unequivocal symptoms of intending mischief. The 
hilly fields in that neighbourliood ore all divided by 
stone fences, some of these being walls of considerable 


to advance ideneU itself. Nor slionld we oveij^k' the 
important eflbcte of such studies In bringing mm ^ 
dilTerent classes together bn a footing of equality, wlflim 
must tend to mato the social machine the firmer in its 
joinings. On the other hand, irhat a redemption is 
furnished by nataral history for the young msui of for¬ 
tune 1 Thom energies, those predona possessions, w hich 
are too often squandered on the turf, or dissipated in 
tiresome iiUeness, how might they be oonverted to noble 
uses, if our youth of the higher classes' were inspired 
with a love of natural biatoiyl On this subject we 
slidl relate an illustrative anecdote, which may form 
an appropriate concliMon to the present paper. An 
ingenions naturalist wft lecturing a few years ago at 
a watering-place on certain curious preparations tlie 
lower marine animals, whiuh he had spent years in ela¬ 
borating. Amongst tlie audi4)oe was a peer, who had 
spent a brilliant fortune ifl the follies which beset his 
class, and was now in much reduced ciroumstancei, but 
who had naturally some good disixisitiona This gentle* 
man listened to tliflcctuie with the keenest interest, and 
after its conclusion, linj^red behind to examine the 
specimens, and converse with the lecturer. ‘ Oh God f 
lie at Inst exclaimed, ‘ had 1 but been taught a little of 
tiiis science in my early days, from what it might havq 
saved me!’ 
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height. He sncceeded in reaching and climbing one of 
these high walls before the bull reached tnu spot 
There stood the savage animal just below him, btdlow- 
ing, lashing his tail, and exhibiting every mark of fury. 

: Crowtfaer, as ho-sat on the coping of the 'H'all, just out 
' of reach of the bull, thought, if he could detach a large 
: stone from it, he mi^t give the ahimal a temporary 
I quietus. He succeed^ in loosening a large and heavy 
I stone, and polling U with both hands, he launched it 
with all his force at tlie bull’s head, and -with such 
I effect, that the animal dropped on the ground as if kifled. 

I Crowther stayed not to see tlie issue of his adventure, 

I bat ran off.uii the other side of the wall. When telling 
: this adventure, he invariably expressed his belief that 
^ he had really killed the bull.’ 

; Gur humble liotanist seems to have been at all times 
a sotior and well-behaved man. In the various notices 
respecting him, we hear of no blame wliatever attend¬ 
ing bis modest but persevering love of natural history. 
He seems to have borne the penury of his latter years 
i with the most perfect resignation, as befitted the pure 
! and unsophisfiented lover of nature. Uis last wish was, 

: that he might be laid in St George’s burial-ground at 
I Hulmo, next tlie remains of his old friend Hobson, with 
I whom, when alive, he had passed his happiest hours, 
i It was a * last wish* worthy of tlie simple and amiable 
character of the man, and of course it was fulfilled. 

Amongst tlie varioua means of super^ding mean with 
worthy and innocent indulgences, we are surprised that 
natuFM history ^as met with so little attention. As a | 
source of gratification and amusement, taking it in its 
lowest aspect, we know nothing so exempt Drum all cor¬ 
rupting tendency. It seems to have the irresistible 
eflbet abstracting the mind from all that is gross and 
sordid. ‘Tba first simplicity is sustained by nothing so 
well at by Bgtnral history. Eerbaps we should not be i 
fwWg nauch if we said that 4die elements of a beau- 
tifU' rsBldon lay in tltis study; when its study is set 
ataaat tnjf ri^t manner. Why, then, are not our youth 
jpfiiiaraay initiated In natural history os a branch 
df in rank would it fqil to work to goon 

dndsu «T|«t poorest elats eff workmen would possess 
'riches finel^’ in a taste like that of Crowther and 
Hebs^ oornmoti 8oldi», if acquainted in oven a 
smaB' cadastira with botany or entomology, would have 
at eofomiimd « meant of. enjoyment which would mi^o 
tite dtegffitst of home or foreign stations to him a pa- 
foxBte,' ' And 'the researches iff atiifo persons, both at 
hdgwi aad'imcead, would, yro cknnot dobM»help much 
• ' s 


In all ages of the world, and almost everywhere in the 
world, there have been social meetings for the purpose 
of eating and drinking. These are the grand staples of 
mutual entertainmont, pitched upon by tlie general 
instinct of mankind, and the exceptions are so few, ns 
tu prove the role. We live,Biowever, in an' age that 
has very little respect for customs, merely because they 
arc old; and perhaps the fulness of time has come 
wlieii it will not be thought downright impiety to in¬ 
quire whether there is any extraordinary merit in a 
social dinner f Eating and drinking ere mere animal 
necessities, which can hardly be suppi'scd to require 
ciicouragcmciit; and if it is not for the purpose of en- | 
eouriigcmeut, surely it is a little absurd to invest tliem 
with so much state and dignity. Why choose this in¬ 
stinct for patronage in preference to any of the rest f 
Wliy elevate hunger into a virtue ? We really cannot 
tell. All we know is, that mankind in all ages have had 
a pleasure in eating and drinking togetlier. Tlie practice 
infers hospitable and social feelings: there is friendship, 
it is B.aiil, even in the interchange of a pinch of snuff! 

Social meetings being universally acknowledged to be 
one of the gowl old ways of securing a little happiness, 
it strikes us that it is of importance to do tlie thing 
well. Some people perhap-s imagine that money is the 
great moving power in social intercourse. Eobody of 
course can eat and drink without iiaviiig a purse of 
some kind to draw on; but money, after all, is only a 
subordinate in the affair—there mutt bo something 
else; and it is for want of consideration on this point 
that social dinners, so called, are often go terribly dull. ‘ 
What, too often, is a modern dinner? Some dozen or 
so of ladies and gentlemen meet in a drawing-room, ' 
all nicely dressed, all desperately dull, few perhaps ac- 
quainted with each other, none knowing exactly what 
to say, or caring to say it if lib did, ana fliterybody 
wondering when that boitible quartdt of an hour is to 
end. At length ^e welcome announcement is. heard. 
The party move off in pairs, and down stairs they trip, 
with fhe decorum of the company eifteriug tlie arl^ 

' eai^ male and female after its kind.’ 1 .' 

■la this a dinner? thisasentalniiim? 

No:’tisatonipkiBiidsheoatainbl’ 

file more quiet people have dined boiiri .iggo, for it is 
now for on in the evening; but they Icfok at their 
neighbours satisfying their hungeiv amuse them¬ 
selves with the brillhmce of the equipage and the fla¬ 
vour of the wines; As for the copvetes^on, there Is no 
such thing—and there can be noite..' iTiie boat hal pro- 
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Faliaa, tiw Vji^ian hero, wa« discoTered in the year 
A. D. 104M 1^0 corpfe unchanged bjr time, with that 
gaping-waand-in the he.irt so aifecUngly described by 
the pM^t and in the sepulchre was found a lamp, which, 
boweyer, could not be put out by cny means wbatso- 
esiett i^us differing ff-otn the generally received charac- 
teti^C of the ‘ perpetual lamps.' Merlin ftie magician, 
among other wonderful things wlrich he accomplished, 
a/ppears to have succeeded in constructing one of these 
. lights, if we are to take tlie author before-raentione^, 
as a credible authority. But we need not enumerate 
ezamplea . ■ 

If tlie different accounts are to be credited, the mys¬ 
tery is completely beyond solunon. Iict us enter more 
cloeely into the subject. Camden, with a customary 
caution, lays the rcspoiuibility of the tale he recounts 
on the shoulders of several ‘ credihlo persons,’ who re- 
, lilted it to him, and contentt liimself with quoting La- 

* ains for the exposition of the perpetual flame secret 

* The account of the lamp of Olybius is on obvious im¬ 
possibility, until at least tlie laws wRich affect combus¬ 
tion undergo a very materinl alteration. The otlier 
examples may be as summarily disposed of, with the 
exception of the must recent alleged discovery in Spain. 
It is, however, much to he regretted tliat no archieolo- 
gist was present at the time; that none but ignorant 
rustics, full, possibly, of suiicrstitious Mrrors, tieheld 
this fltmous lamp, or we might have had the question 
si‘t at rest for ever. There are suspicious circumstances 
about the tales, as they iiavc been handed don'ii to us, 
to wliich we do well to give het'd. It is most unfortu¬ 
nate, then, that the ‘ perpetual lamps’ always go out as 
soon as tliey are discovered. One would think they might 
have the grace, at anyrate, to keep in, after enduring 
unaltered the lapse of ages, for a few days or weeks, 
and so give us moderns a chance of getting trustworthy 
testimony concerning tliem. But no! tliey are no sooner 
found, than they are found out; and this, to ordinary 
judgments, confers upon them at once a liighiy apixiry- 
plial character. The ingenious Bishop Wilkins explains 
this feature of the lamps, by presuming that the ex¬ 
posure to open air disturlied the balance between the 
flame and the fuel, and that, consequently, the flame 
shortly went out; but this is a hiiiiu and impotent con¬ 
clusion. It may also be askeil—allowing that the lamps 
were found really burning, and were blown out acci¬ 
dentally—ilow is it that they have never been relighted, 
and handed down, from age to age, visible witnesses to 
tlie trutli of the statements:-' The question cannot 
lie answered. There is, moreover, an utr of romance 
about every account that exists, wliiali considerablv 
damages its credibility as n matter of fact. On tlie 
whole, it may be averred tlint tlie stories at present 
received about these lamps are of a very quc.stionablc 
nature. There are, however, other grounds for doubt¬ 
ing, and of a more satisfactory description. In the ‘ Ar- 
chieologia’ of the Society of Antiquaries, will be found 
an account of the discovery of a Komau supulejiral lamp, 
in a ‘barrow,’ at Barblon in Essex. Tlie tomb was 
opened by an arcbasologist fortunately, and tho lamp 
was discovered in one cofuer of it, with all the appear¬ 
ance of having been long extinguished. Tlic lamp, witli 
its contents, was sent to Mr Faraday, the eminent 
chemical ithUosopher. In it was contained a cuke of a 
Bubstanej; brittle, and earthy in apiicaranco. The 
upper surface of it ivas black,'tlie lower green, from its 
contact with the bronze of tlic lamp. 'This substance 

I was altogether combustible, and consisted simply of a 
fatty fueh much*'changed by time. In the beak of the 

I lamp was found a wick, evidently consisting of a fibrous 
vegetable material, about an inen in diameter, and half- 
consumed. Near the lamp stood wlmt has been be¬ 
lieved to be a curule cliair—indicative of the offloiaT 
nutliurity, or of the noble rank, of the tomb-tenant. 
Here, now, were all the elements of a splendid fable, 
excepting tlio simple oiccumBtance of the lamp being 
out, which, there is little doubt, would have be^ over- 
loax>edf had the dli(.!OvcTy taken place at another epoch, 


and by other means. We may go a step b^ond, and 
ask—-If the ‘perpetual lamps’ ware known to the an¬ 
cients, how was it that a noble Roman’s shade was left to 
the poor consolation of a vegetable wick and.most unper* 
petnal tallow? The historians of tliese IMips aro sot 
content with the simple BSsertiCn of their bdng in com- 
bastion, but they insist upon the ‘ fact,’ tl)»t they gave 
forth suflBcient light thorougiiily to illnmmato toe se- 
pMchre. This is another ground of objection. It. is 
well known tliat light, in ordinary circumstances, ns in 
a lamp, is produced by the ignition of solid particles of 
matter; tlie light of a lamp is due to the ignition of the 
carbon of its fuel. In burning, tlien, a certain amount 
of solid matter is consumed every minute. Dr Uro 
calculates that a mould candle consumes rather more 
than a hundred grains of tallow per hpur. If we allow, 
to make a rough estimate, sixty grains of solid carbon 
to such a light per hour, this would demand about 
seventy pounds of solid carbon for otic year, or about 
three tons fur a century, for the production of the li'y/il 
alone of such a flame. This is, however, onl;^ an 
approximative statement of the case, as we are still to 
account for that portion of tlic fuel wliicli contributes 
to the non-lominouB part of flame. Thus a whole tallow- 
chandler’s warehouse, economised os you will, would 
only supply a mould candle with fuel for aliout a cen¬ 
tury ; and it will be a novel discovery indeed to the 
antiquarian world, if such a receptacle be ever found in 
connexion with any ancient sepulchre. We have taken 
tlic fuel to be of the nature of fat or tallow, .hut it i.<i 
evidcnt'^tlic same line of argument applies itself to all 
other kinds, excepting always that liquid Lazian gold, 
whii-Ii ignorant moderns know nothing about There 
is a further difficulty, which, even if an eternal supply 
of fuel were granted, would reni^r the constant ffame 
an impoBsibilitv; mat is, the nature of a wick. Grant¬ 
ing that it might be made of aslxistos, and thus ren- 
deriid iiidcstruetildc, it wouid, after the lapse of sonic 
time, become so charged witii half-decomposed fuel, as 
to fhrni a semi-solid mass, which had lost the power of 
imbibing tlie oil in sufficient quantity to sustain tlie 
flame. A flnal objection lies in tlie want of fresh air. 
With a perpetual flow of oil, and a wick, if it were po,s- 
sible, so made as to obviate the last objection, the lamp, 
without a renewal of the exhausted oxygen iff the tomb, 
would speedily become extinct. This appears to have 
been the case with the lamp discovered at liarblon. 
Sucli is the presumptive, such the positive, evidence 
opposed to the perpetuity of the sepulchral lights. 

I.«arned men, however, have perplexed themselves 
niucli in tlie attempt to explain away the difficulty. 
Tlie penetrating genius of Baptist I’orta exercised 
itself in vain upon this subject: he believed in the truth 
of the accounts, but failed in all his experiments to 
produce anything like an eternal flame. Bishop Wilkins 
suggested tlie idea of the asbesttan wick, and innocently 
asks, wlictlier it^was not probable that an inconmmahk 
oil might not be extracted from asbestos itself?—which 
scums a kind of lucus a non huiendo reasoning. Dr 
Hat has suggested the idea, that a natural fountain of 
naphtha, or a jet of earburetted hydrogen, might be in 
connexion with the lamps; but this hypothesis is open 
to the objections—first, of the want of renewed air; 
and secondly, of tho entire absence of any mechanism 
attached to the lamps to justify tho supposition, even 
if there had been any such natural supifly, whu^ has 
never yet been alleged in any instauoe with which 
we are acquainted. Mr Way writes — ‘ Borne sub- 
s^nce may have been compounded, which, kmg closed 
up amidst the pestilent vapours of the tomb, may at 
length, -on the admission of Kme measure of purer air, 
have become ignited for a brief space of time, and as 
quickly have bran extinguished, when, on being brought 
forth ffrom the vault, an accelerated combustion had 
beto produced.* Now, it is well known to chemists 
that some substances may be so prepared as to take 
fire on the admission of ait to them, as in the nomeroiit 
chemical playthings knosm - as pyre^iwi ; but these 
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must be rigblly excluded the air, in faermetically- 
! Beaiud ((kim tube«, or they become alowly oxidated, and 
arc useleM; therefore the objection to Mr Way'e hypo- 
‘ •iheiia ia joenperable, an no subataace coitid be exposed 
even to the impure air of the tomb without under^ng, 
in the oounse of ages, a flow oxidation, and thus becom¬ 
ing iiicombWiUe. It k remarkable that the same 
idea luggeetM ittelf to the mind of P<ntu, who was well 
aeqnain^ witii the tartrate of lead pyroplioruB; but he 
candidly admits that it will not solvo the difficulty. 

The solutian we would venture to o%r (supposing 
, that light is actually seen on breaking into any crypt or 
sepukffire) is the following, though it cannot be much 
))rcssed:—The gas phoitphurettedhifdrogen is the product, 
in certain circumstances, of the decay of animal sub¬ 
stances, and instantlyahines with a pliosphorcscciit light 
on coming in contact witli air. Is it not probable that 
the decaying remains* deposited in the grave may liave, 
in tlie course of years, been slowly evolving small quan¬ 
tities of this gas ? i^et tliu tomb be supposed tn con 
tain some of this gas, and an extinct Mepnlcliral l.anip: 
some labourers break into it, the air falls upon the lunii- 
nitbrouB gas, and the vault is tilled with light, which 
the ignorant intruders refer to the lump it eniibles them 
t ) distingnisli; they seize upon tlie lamp, and presently 
the light disappciirs, the whole of the jihospliuretlcd hy¬ 
drogen lias bwn consumed, and the vault is in darkness. 
The idea is perhap.s worth cnlcrtaining. and appears to 
itilbrd a simple and not improbable explanation of a 
long-lived archn'ulngicol rliiiuera. ^ 

OUU COIlRBSrON BEN TS. 

()cR late article on this subject has brouglit us a 
iiuniticr of uoinmunicayons, some of yiem odd cncmgli. 

A person in humblelifc, writing frJm a village in the 
north of Englaiul, asks what book we would recommcml 
him to employ to teach Ids mother to re.ad. >Slic is,4ie 
says, upwards of fifty years of age, and is desirous of 
being instructed in the art of reading, ‘ which will Be a 
great comfort to her, and an act of gratitude from mo.’ 
Wc have suggested a Primer, and hope tliat tins dutilul 
1.011 will enjoj' the satisfaction of seeing his parent able 
to rend her Bible and' t.linmbers's Edinburgh Journal' 
licfore she quits tliis mortal sphere. 

A correspondent sends us a scrap from a Birmingham 
newspaper, containing an impression of a woodcut, re¬ 
presenting one of the labours of Hercules—the seizure 
of the stag. This cut purports to he a drawing of a 
testimonial in silver, presented to Mr Bines, druwiiig- 
niaster, by h& pupils. The engraving, whieli ia in 
outline, with a little shading, is stated to have been 
drawn and executed by Master Janies drove, with no 
other knowledge of the art of woodcutting than what 
he derived from a halfpenny Tract in * Chambers's Mis¬ 
cellany,’ We congratulate the young artist on iiis taste 
and iierscverance. All things consider^, his execution 
is remarkably good: we have seen worse outs from 
practised and taught hands. Ills success shows what 
can be done by lelf-rcUance, and an earnest desire to 
overcome difficulties. We are glad tliat the directions 
given in Uie above-mentioned U'ract have been of some 
little practical utility. 

Speaking on this subject, wo are reminded of a com¬ 
munication received a few days ago from a gcntlpinan in 
. Cllottcestershire, who deprccatcBaour bringing the ‘ Alis- 
cellany ’ io a oondnidon, as announced, at the twentieth 
volume. A few passages from his letter may be ex¬ 
tracted. ‘ ‘ I bgve fiir some time circukted your Troct^ 
among at least a hnndred families in '^est Glo’stershire, 
who peruse them with intense interest I also give 
them as rewards at the iffiutch Sunday school, or for 
writing out of school hours in winter evenings. You 
should see how the poor ignorant lads will work to get 
them, and how they read them aloud at the cottage 

* It is not foigotlen that tbek wnsbted ptkotpany of olnenuy 
matter. ' ' w 

♦ • 


firesides to father, mother, and the family cirtde, who, 
when young, had not the advantage of learnhig to 
rend like tliem. ■ Several, cle^mcn of the church of 
England, and some of the religiotts denominatiotis, finid 
them equity useful for distribution. We all agree that 
“ ignorance is the parent of vice,” and are pleased with 
the means yAi adopt to conquer that evil’ 

It is gratifying foB us to know that our ‘ Miscelkny 
of Useful and Entertaining Tracts’ finds its way at 
kast in one qimrter of the country into the hands of 
Uic class fur wlioin it is apedaUy designed. We re¬ 
gret tliat, consistently .^ith other duties, it will not be 
in onr power to extend the Trar.ts beyond twenty 
volumes; but within tliht compass, we hope, will be 
found as ample a variety of instructing and amusing 
matter as could reasonably be wished. A unique little 
library will have been furniflied, fitted alike by its 
ebaracter and price to sefle for a welcome at every 
fireside. 

The above corremondeiit, who seems to be an enthu¬ 
siast in popular iil8truct|pn, concludes by mentioning 
that iie prints short pithy addresses on pieces of paper, 
to distribute in cottages and elsewhere; and the reading 
of ivhieh, he siiys, ‘ lias a good effect.’ He encloses one 
of these addresses, printed in smalt quarto, within an 
onmuioiital border. It is headed ‘ Fuush Ata,’ and is 
as follows:—'* 

‘ The ladebratcd Dr Darwin was so impressed with a 
coiivietioii of tlie necessity of good air, tliat, being very , 
popular ill tlic town of Derby, once on a market-day 
he mounted a tiffi, and addressed the listening crowd. 

“ \'e men vif Derliy, fellow-citizens, attend to me! 1 
know yon to be ingenious and industrious mechanics. By 
your exertions, yon procure for yourselves and families 
the necessaries of life ; but if yik lose your lieolth, that 
power of being of use to tlicm must cease. This truth all 
of yon know; but 1 fear some of you do not understand 
how healili is to be maintained in vigour—this, then, 
deimnds upon your breathing an uncontaminut^ air; 
for the purity of tiic air becomes destroyed Where many 
arc eolleeted together — the cffiuvium from the body 
corrupts it. Keep open, Uicn, the windows of your 
worksliops, and ‘<s soon as you rise, open all the win¬ 
dows of your bedrooms. Inattention to tliis advice, be 
assureil, will bring diseases on yourselves, and engender 
among you typhus fever, which is only another name 
for ])utrid fever, which will carry off your wives.and 
eliildren. Bet me again reiieat iny scriuus advice— 
nprn your wiudows to let in the fresh air. Itemeraber 
wliut'l say; 1 speak now without a fee, and can have 
no other interest but your good in this my advice.” ’ 

Next comes a letter from our old acquaintance Grant' 
Tliorburn. the original of Galt’s Bawrie Todd, who still 
survives in New York. Grant is an oddity. Fifty-two 
ycar.s ago, wliilo a j'oung man, lie left Scotlmid to seek 
his fortniic in America, and we believe ho has not 
sought it in vain. Pondering on things long gone by, 
this little old man Iiethiiiks him of a usage which he 
supposes ui.;ht be advantageously introduced into .Scot¬ 
land from America, and we are to be the channel of its 
introduction. It ia this. In America, it is oustomary 
to shake one or two bundles of loose straw into a grave 
over the newly-lowered coffin, in order to prevent the 
rattle of stones and eartli upon the lid, whteb.is always 
ungrateful to the feelings. Grant is rather fafi^ia telliiig 
us of this custom, but his kimnmnicaKon is not the less 
welcome. In Edinburgh (and probably elsewhere in 
Scotland) it has for several years been the practice for 
the sexton to throw a quantity of stra^ into the grave 
before shovelling in earth: perhajM onr notice of the 
fact, however, may carry the usage into quarters where 
it has nut hitherto been known. 

* A letter from a bookseller in a town in the west 
of Scotland, informs us that be lias for some time at¬ 
tempted to employ men in ^r circumstances to go 
about telling idieap publieatious on the plan recom¬ 
mended by us, but that nearly al^hk efiorte have 
been ansuccessfu!. ‘ The men,’ be SajB, * «’ould dd well. 
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and in»)(e if tlwjy could keep from drinldug 

wbitky* I often eet them up in trade, and they 

have kilOhtt torariaWy shotirn me iofcratitude for lUy 
kli^ila, t^periihiiig the pack through diieipation.' 
Hijiiif .fjieflttfenUy does thii fppetite for drink fruatrate 
<q W ^’ means that pan he adopted for -imprOTing the 
il!j(lB®tlon of the humbler classes I' '\V’e tMank opr cw- 
Mg^dent for bis obliging communication. 

, Our articlp, * A Word on Ijand,’ has not pleased the 

e es wito ore c-onoerned in leading the working-classcM 
a notion that the acquisition of an- acre or two or 
land is .to render them pcrmaimntly comfortable and 
independent. We should have h&n very gkd to see, by 
etotements and calculations, tfiat the project we dis¬ 
commended is really to turn out favourably; but unfor- 
tuoRtdy no attempt is made to prove anything of the 
sort. Our observations STC met only by personal abuse, 
and wo are denounced as* ‘ aristocrats’ — rather an 
amusing accusation, considering wluit we have boon 
about during U»e last fifteen ye-nrs. Kot, however, oven 
to gain the applause of the parties ufiio now .address us, 
wiU we stoop to flatter prpju'diees, or desist from cx- 
iwiing wbat we consider fallacies in social economy. 
A' section of the working-classes may cease to look on 
us os friends; but wo sIiuU not the less act a friendly 
part towards them. Wo therefore, at whatever risk of 
ofl'ending, repeat our warnings rcspcctiti^ community 
land-buying projeuts and jmteh-farming, .as means for 
, regenerating the operative classes of the United King¬ 
dom. And this, surely, we can do without in anyway 
approving of the present system of Ifnd tenures, or of 
the conduct of landed proprietors generally. We think, 
on the contrary, that on both tliese points titerc is a 
vast deal to condemn and improve, us wo hope at a 
Buitabie opportunity to show. 

' A late article on Quack Medicine Advertisements 
appears, from various conimuiiicutiuns, to liavc given 
so much satisfoction, that wo should infer the existence 
of a wide-spread sympathy on the subject The grow¬ 
ing detestation of such advertisements will surely shame 
the newspapers into dismissing tlicm from their pages. 

A dealer in-’s Pills writes to say that, from con- 

seientions convictions, he is disposed to relinquish tlieir 
sale; and wo hope all respectable tradesmen will follow 
his example. Ko honest man, on consideration, can 
lend himself to tlie deceptions of tiie quack medicine 
manufacturer. That nearly half a luillmn sterling should 
he spent in the United Kingdom annually on qutvck 
nostrums, which are either for tiie most part useless, or 
injurious to healtli, shows the extraordinary amount of 
ignorance and credulity that still requires to be removed. 

'J'liough not so numerous as formerly, questions as to 
fields of emigration continue to be put to us. i^attorly, 
we have had great difiSculty in offering any advice on 
this subject. At one time we felt w'amiiy disposed 
towards diflbrent roionial possessions, but now slirink 
from the responsibility of recommending any one to go 
tliither. This it not the place to spe.ak of the strange 
raeriiod of managing tke colonies, few of wliicli, we 
regret to say. are without smno kind of grievance to vex 
tlieir inhabitants or retard’their prosjHsrity. In place 
of forming vast and aoitahh) flelda for tlic reception of 
an ayowc^ly overplus homo poputatimi, they seem, for 
the jereatte^rt, to be only engines of expense to the 
pa^t stiifo. Possibiy a more rational and beneficent 
p^y may still luiike them aMesirable resort for emi¬ 
grants. But our feeling in the meanwhile is to counsel 
ho one to iwiil his fortune witliin them. We would 
ratiier inelme ko recommend the United States of 
America as the most faronrablp, all tilings considered, 
tbr the purposes of the emigrant. For agriculturists 
with capita, the valley of the Mississippi oflers sbopp 
the, most houndlesi end profitable. Formerly, produce 
i was disposed of with diflioulty for want of demand) but 
I now tlukt a market is open in the British islands, agri- 
- i^litnre in America will rise to importance and dignity, 

^ ijuontity of land which wlU be torn from the 

' wildmnest, and thrown into crop, will ha immense. 


Kev, then, is the time ^r those who wish to take a 
band In this great traniatlantio movement. Tliat West- 
ero Canada will participate hi the adntntogfif of thU 
new trade, .there can he little doubt j hut tl». stoppage ef 
trafik between the interior and die lea-eoMt fhr several 
months in the year is a serious dr^phook. A gaiiw^ 
is talked of to make Canada independeoi of the St 
Lawrence, and were this effected, tito cuumiei *farniers 
would have cause for rejoicing. In Canada, iipwevpr, 
they talk a long time before doing anything; and, like 
the Irish, thqy aro too much in the babit,pr locking to 
government to assist in projects wluch they should. 
execute by their own Industry. The outlet feora the ‘ 
whole valley of the Mississippi, including the vqUeys of 
the Ohio and Missouri, is open all the year by w$y of 
Kew Orleans. 

THE BBPKEN CHESS-PAWN, 

Mauv years ago, 1 formed one of a happy family circle 
seated round tlic tea-table. A letter liad that day ar¬ 
rived, whicii, wilh the observation and quick instinct 
of a cliild, I guessed in some way concerned m.vsiilf. 

‘ It will be a pleasant changu fur her,’ said my fatliur, 
glancing at me. These were words enough to quicken 
my curiosity, had it not been nil alive before; and I was 
busy picturing to my mind what tills pleasant change 
might be, wlicn my mother set tlie nnittur at rest hy 
saying, ‘ Alice, your Aunt Waiton iws invited you to 
spend a^inonth wilh her, and we think of allowing you 
to go.’ 'A month in tliu country, and in Juno! Wliat 
young heart, tlmt has been nurtured in a town, does 
not tlirill at tlie mentiou of it? 1 could scarcely re¬ 
strain my dcliglit, and ran about the house telling every 
one of my anticipiacd visit. , 

My Aunt Waltcm was a widow lady, living in a fine 
old country-house at seme distance. She was a great 
faiAmrite witii all licr ncpliews andmiecM, being liersdf 
extremely fond of children, and 1 iiad always lieard iu-r 
B])okeu of as one of the kindest, gentlest creatures on 
earth. It was a fine sunny morning when I was put on 
tlic stage-eoneh tliut was to take me to a small town not 
fur from my annt’s residence. Having never been utile 
to travel in a close conveyance, 1 was given in charge 
of the coachman, and liad a seat on the ontsidp. I’eoplu 
imiy say wliat tliey will of the superiority of railway 
travelling to tiie old coaeh system, out say, ye lovers of 
speed and steam, wlien flying along througli narrow 
ravines, nr gloomy tunnels, nr even when a distimt and 
fleeting glimpse of the country is obtaiiK^l, what know 
you of tlic delights of travelling ? , 

No loud bell or shrill scream ushers the stage-travel¬ 
ler on ids journey, but the winding horn of the guard, 
and tlie loud' crack of the coachman’s whin. Once out 
of tlie town, and liow beautiful the scene I It is early 
morning, the sun is drinking up the dews of night, and 
tlie sweet perfume of flowers is wafted on tiie breeze. 
'Tlie lurk is singing hie matin song, now asceuding 
higher and higlier, tlien failing like an arrow to tlio 
ground. Tlic cattle are quietly graaing in the fields, and 
iVie haymakers are just commencing u>e labours of the 
(lay. Many a mile has sped pleasantly away, when, 
hark I the horn sounds. VVe are approaching a village, 
wliere fresh horses are standing waiting our arrival. 
'The hnsiuesa of the day is now begun -, ail seems life 
and activity; yet the girls, with their broOms sweeping • 
the cottage floors, rest a while to gaze on the coach os 
it passes by. At a little distance rises the village 
eVuroh, and there the quiet little parsonake lies basking 
in the sunshine. Rhe burses ate changed, and we start 
again, merry-looking urchins waving their caps in the 
air, or maybe hanging on behiad, til} tlie whip of the 
coachman drives them Beampmng back. And tlien tlie 
vehicles and traveUers met on the rtqid: now a sturdy 
wagoner with kis lumbering team; then a troop of 
gipsies stretched idly on the grass, rife youngest of tocm 
stortiug up, and rptmtitg fisr'sqise distance by the ooach 
window i new an did Vromoo, with soariet cloak and 
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large basket on her, arm, to |he village for 

gnndry neccssurifss; then a gwap of ^prrjr f^es iu a 
gaily'dacked wagon, lotting off on k pionio exenraion. 
„ol 'J'hese, and many' more, were the aighta which tnet my 
jr^riew «m the way to my 4<>nt Walton’a midenco, and I 
, have ndw for^ten thpni. Ah! hnt the reader may 
i I guy, stage'baveUing in we winter t Give u» a picture of 
1 1 the nnhap^ outiide passenger, hslf-hmzeri to bis scat. 


vainly endeavonritig to keep hnt the cold blasts, with 
rain or hail pelting him ip the Ihce, or perhaps a heavy 
fall of snow, imd the coacit pt lost brouglit to a stand¬ 
still. Gentle reader, having never hecafn siioh an uu- 
fortAiate situation, 1 cannot describe it; I will only sqy, 
I think 1 have iiuard very similar complaints from cer¬ 
tain ttiird-class travellers. 1 lAlong to a generation 
that is that dying away; the world is changed now from 
what it used to he ; people cannot stay quietly at home; 
they must be going here, there, and everywhere. M’ell, 
if tlicy like it, 1 would be tlie lest person to prevent 
tlu-m, only ilfwas not so when 1 w as young. 

1 know a dear girl, to wliom I sometimes talk in tnis 
strain ; and site laughs, and says those barbarous times 
,axp. cone by; and that railways make jiooiilo more 
sociable by bringing friends oftener Wgctlier; and make 
nations ton more sociable, so tliat we sliall soon liuvo 
no uioTC wars, and 

‘ Tlio lien sliall siiprr>«Jc the swonl. 

And I'isht, not miglit, i.haU he the lot d ;' 

and I don't know wliat ii.appy tilings siie does not pro- 
jHi('.s.v. Site says site belongs to the new gcMeralnm; 
and i think she does, for I never lieard people talk so: 
lint T daresay she is rigiit, Air slie reads a great deal 
more tlmn 1 do, and 1 know so little of what is going 
on in the world now. But this i.s waiulering from my 
story. All journeys* end, and lu'lie did tit last. 1 
reathed my aunt's residence, and .a line old pluue it was, 
with its terrooed garden and massy stone porch. And 
then the rooms! 1 iiad never seen such rooms, so large 
and lofty, w ith polished oak panels, round and flticly- 
carveif ceilings. Ami the paintings ! Jb'auiily purtraits 
looking as antique in their curious costumes as the 
house Itself. My aunt received Uic very kindly, and I 
sixm began to feel quit: at home; and often, as she was 
Sitting with her knitting, would i take my (dace a,, her 
feet, and read iduud from the large family Bible, which 
always lay uu a table near her. 

At ti'.nes, (ayiog aside her work, and pointing to th(‘ 
jiortraits on tlio wails, she would tell me the history of 
many who had lived in that house before her; and so 
miieh did the«e stories flU my childish mind, that often, 
w lieu wandering through the long galleries and rooms 
that were seldom entered, 1 have almost expected to 
meet some of those ihir beings whom tlic portraits, and 
my aunt's vivid descriptions, bad for ever im^iressed on 
my memory. 

One day I was standing heUiml roy aunt’s chair, 
when 1 took hold of a black ribbon slifi wore rouml her 
neck, and which seemed to be uttaeiied to something 
hiildeu in liur bosom. I had often looked at it with 
curiosity, and now naked her what was at the end of 
the ribbon. She «ttUed, and said, ‘ ifou would never 
guess j’ Olid then ^ded, ‘ sit down, my eliild, and I w ill 
tell you. ifou are fond of stqiies, and this is a true one. 
When I was young, { was Y®ry proud and passionate.’ 

, ‘ You, aunt 1 ’ 1 iptermpted her iu ostonislimeut. Pas¬ 
sionate—that Hi'bit lerpne, ^d lady whom 1 had never 
seen evsii rumM I 

‘ Yes,’ sliu oantinUBd) lyaq would not bavo doubted 
had you known me tken. 14 any on anxious hour did'l 
occasion my parents, and many a tilde did they talk to 
me of the uu and folly of giving way to temper; but it 
was in vain. J tliought that passim and resentment 
were an evidence of spirit, and of all things, 1 hated a 
tame-spirited person, ilooks vtare pot so common then 
as they are now, and wa little to employ our tfhie 
with hut emhrqjldory. { wqs thetpfore deiightad When a 
kind friend froth Lwdon tau|dii foe the gSme of ghess. 


and gave me a box of ment and many a long evening 
passed pleasantly away whilst X was engaged with my! 
brother in our newly-uc^uirod game} the only dtavv-. 
back to our pleasure being, that my father, fur lopie. 
reason, never liked to see us engaged in it 0he 
day (it moms hut yesterday), 1 had seriously offended 
him by ulloiving something to be destroyed whiOh he 
greatly prized. My father was a man of evpu temper, 
and I never remembered hating oeeu him In a pgision t 
but now he was rogsed, and siWfof, “ you cm pot 
War what I value, neither will f for whftt you do,” ho 
caught up niy ehess-box, which hty on tho table, and 
dashed it on the iluor. 1 limked gt him iu gmazament; 
1 thought not of the g'tiesB-men, but of him and of 
myself I saw how he had degraded himself before mot 
it w.as a pas.sionate act, but it was also a mean one. 
That single action taught m^tore than all tlie reproof 
X hail ever received, fur 1 learned that passion was mean 
iiiiil liiimiliiiting: and if thus my fatlier appeared befuip 
me, so must I also aiipcar before others. 'X'iie elmts-bng 
still lay upon thcemiur—the cover had nut ffillen UU^ 
anil apparently no mistliief had been dune. QuieBy 
rising from niy seat, I picked up the box, and left the 
mum to examine its eontents. 'Xlie men were all safe, 
save one, a pawn. I looked at this broken pawn, and 
unidu a resolution, that us long us X lived I would ]trB- 
serve it—it !gtd taught me a lesson which I hoped never 
to forget’ 

Here my nnnt drew the ribbon from her bosom, and 
I saiv jitfaeiied to it a broken pawn. 

‘ Ami is that the very same?’ I asked with surprise. 

‘it is,’ said my aunt ‘1 have worn it ever since; 
ami whenever tempted to give way to passion, this little 
piece of ivory lias exorcised over me an almost magical 
power. Heaven blessed mygijudcavours, and though 
the struggle was often severe, in tho cud I was the 
eoiiqueror.' Then taking my hand iu hers, she added 
iu luT softest, kindest time, Wlienever, dgar Alice, you 
feel ineliiii'd to give way to passion, think of my story^ 
and of tile Broken Chess-pawn,’ 


Gf'VRBNAUiNT APPOINTMENT HBNTINO. 

A i'i:\v weekM ago wc jivesented the contribution of an 
IrUli yciitUmiaii, ridieiiUiig the too common practice among 
his countrymen of wattimi fur a eommmiuH, instead of be- 
tuKiiig <lienihelvu.s earnestly to soiiie line of private onfor- 
jirUr. The practice, however, of wuiUiig for apiMiiutineuts' 
of a similar kind, ami also fur civil ufltoes under govem- 
nieiit, is, wo liuiient to say, far from uncommon iu Cireat 
Britain. On tliis sulijccl the ‘ Manchester Pixamiuer' made 
lately sonic siiitabie remarks, whieh wo take leave to lay 
before our readers. 

‘ .itiiiongst the various “popular delations'’ wbieh pre¬ 
vail ill this coiiuti'y, as well as iu many others, there is one 
which Ims keen litllo dwelt ii{h»i by pnbHu writuna bat 
whieli is, ncvortheless, well-descrviug of ex|HMm'e—wo 
iilhiilu 1.0 the belief which has lor" been entertained, that 
(hire is at the disposal of tho executive govenunent an in- 
exhaustihlc rimd of patronage in the shape of govenimoiit 
appolntmcms. Tho P'wt-ofnce, the Castoms, and tho tix-^ 
I'isc, arc the grand avenues through which men hope to 
find ilio w'ay to a xicnnanent settlement, and to oomfork. 
able quarters for life. XVo should like to have the oi>jior- 
tunlty of seeing a list of tho letters of apiilicotlon wnith 
are roceived in a year, or in a single month, Iwjomu of the 
members of iioiiiament now sitting on the muiisterinl side 
of tlm Htiiise, from such ofXhoir conatiflumts and othors as 
ara anxions to devote thamsclves to tlie service of tltoi* 
nountrr. At this moment, wo doubt uot, there acu ip iim 
Hnitod kingdoni some tliuuaands of iudiviilnals wbii Oisu 
indulging tlio fond expsetation of boeonung servants w tha 
state, aud who are sponding oionths, or cveu yean, fo iha 

e nrsuit of this the aatliug olpoot pf,tli«>i« amb)tinn fold 
loir Uopt's. 'fhey Ax upon some aioui'iHW of pmiianumt 
who is sup)>osod to be pn good terms wl|tt tkv' piinUtry of 
the day, and most {aiwmanly on tho mfoafoRtativs of tho 
harougu er pounty in whlob tiioy .nwoa, fold for whom 
they hove givou, or expeet to gd**) k vote, msd tlu-ougb hi* 
ipterocssiun tticy ontoriaia wBgnkto af suooess. Thoy 

writo tlioir unfortunato mofobfo a ptfolMfo lequsst ttbat ho 
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will intoreit himMlt on their hehair, and ezpreia their dbo- 
tidmoe laMtf idndly feelt^ towards them, and in his power 
to 4brthar; tfti^ view*. Tliey wait hi* wiswer with great 
anxietx.t ailid when it oomes, witli an indefinite expression 
<it gohd^wlll and of willingnes* to serve them, they- are 
bneym 'qp with the hope that ho is doing all be can to 
aaidsh'^em. Tlie most importunate pxe not^ontent with 
dffit^, but actually moke a journey to town to press the 
Itt^ttw more strongly upon him; and at his iodglnfm, or his 
ehib, or in the lobby of the Ilonsc, they besiege him with 
, .wlioitations for his interest witli the ministry he suprarts. 
In addition to those efforts, 'they get np memorials signeff 
by inOttentiol olcotors and others, testifying to the merits 
and oapaoity of the applicants, and iiopo by these means to 
force the gates which load to tigs “ fools' paradise ” of a 
government appointment. 

* We need not dwell on the miseries of wtdting for that 
which, however ardently l%ped for, is almost, and, in moat 
oases, absolutely impossibio to be attained. Tliat men 
luivo ivritten, memorialised, and Implorod for months and 
years, and have at the last been grievously disappointed, U 
known to evenbody at all ocqnaintcd witb the interior of 
government omees, or with the routin#]ifo of an unfortn- 
imto member of tbe logisiattirc.^ That men slionid still go 
I on seeking to dig for g»M, where, in ninety-nino cases out 
[ of every hundred, no gold is to he found, is only another 
instance, added to multitudes besides, where people resign 
tliemselves to the delusive expectations of success in a 
lottery, and neglect the solid prixcs wliicli olb>r thcinseives 
in so many other direetions. To show how desperate is 
f he clianoo of success in the lottcrj' of government appoint- 
I ments, wc need only state a fact which is witiiin our own 
knowledge, that at this moment there is a list of applica¬ 
tions fbr places in the Post-oiBoe alone, wliicli eontahis 
upwards of itro Oioiisaml names, and that a Bat of names, 
selected from tlicsc, nnniiieKi some seven or rijiM hanhvd 
strong! Bat even tills formidable array is not cipinl to tlie 
applications wliioh are received at the treasury. We have 
no means of knowing accurately the exact number of n.imea 
in the Imoks in that de]uu:tincnt, but we do know tliat tlicy 
amount to several ihoitsanJs, and Uiat, in connexion wilh 
I ono class of appointments altogetlicr very limited in num¬ 
ber, the letteis of solicitation received williiii the lust si.v 
months would fill a large hamper. 

‘There arc several points to bo observed with respect to 
these applirations. Tlicy come gencridly from men who 
seek an easier way to comfort than is afforded in the ordi¬ 
nary ehannels of industry, and very often from tlioso who 
have failed to succeed in other and more independent pur¬ 
suits. They hold out the prospect of a permanent, and, it 
is generally supposed, of an easy modcof obtaining a living. 
We prononneo tlio whole system of “appointment hunt- 
hlg” to be a great “ popular delusion,” cansing mueb niis- 
obief to those who are imposed njHui by it, creating cor¬ 
ruption among consiltnoncics, and involving an inerediide 
amount of btlionr and aniioyanee to tlie members of Die 
legislature. From long observation, we have eoine to the 
conclusion tbot ninety-nine out of every hundred who 
apply are doomed to disappointment, and that of the few 
wlio sueoeod, the majority might have been more wealthy, 
and much more independent, if they Imd devoted their 
time and energies to some of tlie many branelies of trade 
or professions’ by which the millions of our iiopulation 
soBun) a competent and honourable subsistence.’ 


THT. OOOSEBKIiaV. 

In Spain and Italy the gooseberry is scarcely known; in 
Franco it is neglec&d, and little esteemed; in some isu'ts 
of (lermanv^d Holland the moderate tem)ieraturc and 
humidity m oUinate seem to suit the fruit; but in no 
country is its size and beauty to be compared with tliat 
produced in ijanoashirc, or from tbe Xisneushire varieties 
cultivatsd with core in the more temperate and humid 
distriots of Britaifi. Dr Neill observes, that when foreigners 
witness our Lancashire gooselierries, they arc ready to 
consider them as fintniug quite a different kind of fruit. 
Happily, this wliolCMine and usefttl berry is to be found in 
almost every cottage garden in Britain; and it ought to btf 
considered a part of every gardener's duty to encourage the 
iati^uotion of its most uscfiii varieties in these humble 
enoKWntes. In LancMhlre, uid some i»rt* of the adjoining 
OMirtle^ almost every cottager who he* • garden culti- 
t™. go^ebetw with a view to prizes mvea at wliat 
• gjto oaSod ‘ Ciooscbf.rr 3 ’ Prize Mootings,’ of which an ae- 


count \n ftiunuilly publlslied^ with the namoa and woight 
of the succussfhl sorts, in the * Manoliester Uoosnhcrry 
BooH.^ Tlie prisses vary from ten shUlings to or L.10- ^ 
tlio second, third, even to the sixth and tenth dnn^cs of 
merit, receiving often {uoportioiULte rewards* iScro are*'' 
meetings held in spring to ‘ mjh© win* os the term is, 
the sorts, the persons, and the &n<}itk»ns o^exhibition ; 
and in August to weigh and taste the 6iiit, determine 
the prizes. The perfection tlie Ixoncuhire berries have 
attained owes nothing to men of scientiilo Xsowlcdgc, 
being cultivated scarcely by any but the lowest and inoKt 
illiterate members of society; but these, by continual 
exjierience and persev^anee in growing ana raisin^^ new 
sorts, have brouglti the fmlt from weighing ten to npwards 
of thirty pennyweights, and that, too, under the greatest | 
disadvantages, not having the privilege of soil, manure, | 
situation, &c. like the gardens of tJieir more wealtbv neigh- > 
bourn, but oftentimes limited to a lew yards of land, either I 
shaded by trees, confined by Imildings, or cx]>osed to Ihe | 
most unlavouraiilc vrinds, and so barren, that they hnvc j 
frequently to cany on their shonlders a f'onsiderabjc wjiy j 
the soil in which the plants are to bo set.— OttrUenen' 
AlonW^ Volume. | 

SLANDER. I 

It is (ilmoat as criminal to hear a wwthy mam traduced 
wnthoul attempting his justification ns to be the author of ■ 
the calumny against him ; it is, in fact, .a sort uf misprision I 
of treason against society.— s/unius. 


THE TIIUEE STAGES. 

Tiv s. w. rARi'Jtinojs. 

Fi >vn« a happy group. The honest pair, 

Followed by many a blcasiiiK and kind wJidi, 

Trod lightly doun tiio clni>cmbowercd walk 
TowaviU tho ivied porch. The conscious inirsc, 
llig witli the deep importance uf her charge, 

Folded with ci^refiiL arms the t^dor baUi, 

Ketind whoni^ many budding hopes did elmg. 

Oh what a heaven was in that smiling face, 

Ai, tlirowing out its dimpled handn. U p«’pcd 
From out its fianncl nest I tVhat deep pure joy 
^ Bcvmcd swelling that young heart, as, yet iinM.'tim'ti 
pnsskm nr with core, it gKEC<l abroad 
With its blue ryes upon the arching trees. 

The hky, and tlio green earth ! 

It was a merry group. Twice twenty jTars 
Had left unchanged that row of towering elmii. 

But oh how changed was he who 'iicatb their btiade 
fif'd, fondly leaning on his stalwart arm, 

Jlis louiig and blushing bride ! The giKistps round, 
I'ncuvorcd, bow<^ befiire him as he pitsbc'd; 

For ho was wealthy, hiid hia nuTnorou.% floolce, 

And aems stretoliing far for numy a mile.*' 

He hud become a shrewd, far'iit*cing man, 

Jscarnud in ledgers, lag with oalculations, 

And deeply read in tills worhVs sapience; 

Hut on this mom, his marriage mom, he diiiig, 

Foi^ot his siiecuLdtIons for a >vhflo. 

Ills pains and losses, and )>acrd blithely on, 

Exchanging many a jest witb friends around. 

To tho old hoary porch. 

If was a moiH'nful grorip. Tho sim shone out. 

Lusty and young as sixty years t>cfore, 

Hut he who tlien had twinkli^ bis young eyes 
In its bright beams, was now all sadly home 
To the cold grave. There was a motley crowd. 

More curious tlian loving, and a train 
Of dry^eyed mourners, fuU of bursting thoughts 
Of wills, and tit1e<d«eds, and Iggaoies, 

Of heirs and next of kin. Otic, one there was, 

Whose heart wept o*cr him, though she was nut there. 
Whose bosom throed with ono b%t!xmght~-hcr huilntod ; 
And no one i^numed beside, but hurried on, 

With decent coldnoss ond grave uncemoem, 

And laid him down by his unconscious shes 
In the dork dustful earth. 
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WALKS IN WESTMOBELAND.* 
Some year* )iave elapsed sinee, in fulfilment of n Irys: 
V ith one of the most acnoroplished of England’s daugh¬ 
ters, 1 passed a fortnight exploring, in her delightful 
society, and under tlie privileged auspices of the best of 
countiy pastors, not only the gener.nl features of the 
lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, but, in a series 
' of daily rambles, the primitive rur<d district in tlie iui- 
medijiW vicinity of Windermere. 

Contrary to tourist routine, our line of march from 
I’enritli led us first to the foot of Ullswater, one^)f tlie 
wildest and largest of the beautiful sheets of water 
u hose widely dififerent character imparts to them such 
T.'iried interest. From the paragon of prinrr/i/ village 
inns at Pmdey Bridge we took a bout, and w'cre rowed 
some lialf-dozen miles*hp the lake, to as to obtain a 
view (tiuiugh, alas! a too distant one) of the nobler 
reenery towurdS I’atterdale. That cireumstanec prft- 
I'ably weakened tlie effect of this highly-cxtolleil la^Je, 
whiuh, spite of its extent, and many fine points, struck 
us as overrated, and, even to a Scottish eye, deficient 
Hi wood. 

Pursuing a bod hut l>c.iutiful mod up a steep ascent 
of eigtitccn miles to Keswick, we enjoyed frotii it the 
most exquisite views of tho lake and momitaing round. 
.Saddleback struck us as finer, from this point at least, 
than Skiddaw, and the general aspect of the range 
continually reminded ua of Scotland. Grandeur rather 
than beauty cluiracteriscd the drive, and less wood was 
everywhere visible tliau in the llighlands. 

Passing the valley of St John, whose * castle rocks,’ 
and the novel sjiectocle of nature for once imitating art, 
are so graphiediy depicted by Sir Walter Scott in the 
‘Bridal of Triermain,’ wo arrived at Keswick, and 
jiassed a lovely evening in delicious coptempiation of 
the gem, in my opinion, of all the sisterhood of lakes. 
A seat beneath two trees, looking up Eerwentwater, 
affords tlie most faulUeas combination of scenery I ever 
remember beholding. The hills, piled in the happiest 
coufosion, tier above tier; a woody island in the fore¬ 
ground ; and a circular basin, glowing witii the evening 
sun, reflectiug every peak around. 

We allowed our guide to unnfbor one of the many 
fairy skiffs fastened to the sunny bank, and glided 
across to the island—a perfect inlular paradise, with 
all its fresh fragrant shrubs unpolluted witli dust, and 
ahelterod from every Wait. From theVindowa of thb 
villa the prospects are indescribable. 1 could not help 
regretting that this Eden was not, instead of being the 
rare occasional abode of a hxarions idler, the perma¬ 
nent reiddence of the poet Southey, whose prosaic actual 


* This article Is fnnn ths p«n of a r4 
a lady not uuknown in llteratura, 0 


raipadtad lemala oaattlbuior. 


'dwelling, a suburban-looking box close to the town of 
Keswick, disappointed me much. 

Far different w'as the aspect of Bydal Mount, the 
meet abode of WorJswortli (of which more hereafter), 
when passed the following day in the course of a drive 
unequalled perhaps for variety and contrast witliin the 
same narrow bounds. Our parting peep, e.anght flroin a 
steep ascent, of Derwentwater, lying os cool and dear 
m the inuming air as it iiad been warm and glowing 
tlic evening before, reminded me strongly of the cha¬ 
racter of some Swiss valleys, nay, even d Ihore desolate 
gorges in our own mountains, part of the drive much 
resembling tlie approach to Glencroe. About Gras¬ 
mere and Bydal, again, one might fancy one’s-sdf in the 
milder vales of Switzerland ; while some hours of luxu¬ 
rious enjoyment on a bank abo|p the inn at Lowood, 
with the glittering expanse of Windermere full in view, 
recalled, though as in a miniature picture, and wanting 
tlie noble mountain framework, the island - studded 
mirror of Locli Lomond. Windermere, beautiful os it 
is, is u lake to be loved and enjoyed, rather than gazed 
and wondered at. it should perhaps be.afien—if to be 
seen merely—the first of the group to wliioh it belongs, 
as the others far exceed it in wildness and suMimity. 
But on the banks of none would one be more inclined to 
linger, or even finally tq set up one’s test The village 
of Bowness, onr restfng-point is the beau ideal of an 
English hamlet—neat clean, cheerful, and embowered 
in roses; with one of the most picturesque and vener¬ 
able of churclies, and a modern Gotiiio school, towering 
on a cliff beyond it and adding a new feature to the 
before perfect picture. 

The hotel (Ullock’s) where we resided, and were 
as much at home as if iu our own several placet of, 
abode, has every recommendation an inn can posseae* 
—comfort cleanliness, civility, good £sre, moderate 
charges (its celebrity notwitlistanding), anil a degree 
of quiet perfectly incomprehensible. For though over¬ 
flowing with hourly accessions of company, no rude 
sound of ‘ chambermaid,’ ‘ boots,’ or even * belli,’ is ever 
heard to disturb the home stillness of this dtaregt (in 
the best sense of tho word) of hostelries. 

Our apartments opened pn a beautiful little green 
terrace ox platform above the lake, on which, at momt , 
ing or evening, it was luxrfry to lounge, the autumnid 
coolness of the air, and ever-shifting variaties of cloud 
and sunshine, forming a continual feast to the senses,- 

And now for the result of the rambles beftsre idlndCd 
to, in the cottage anecdotes, gleaned whfle ao^pany- 
ing the most popular of pastors in his accastot^ vis^ 
of benevolence among his people, and noted diBni ws^- 
tim on the spot, which may prtdiably, by loven 
racter, be deemed their chief, if not im]^ merit. 

Na 1.—A beautiful clean pictmekm ebttas^.fe- 
marknble even in a country where sill ne more Mi 
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gn. CliGorful window, commanding within its nutic 
framework such a view of lake and mountain ns an 
artist might walk miles to procure. The curiosity of 
the house, however, is its ancient mistress—a nice, 
clean, lively woman, the very image of tlirift and good 
housewifery, hut the remotest in npiwarancc from hav¬ 
ing in her mind either music or sentituent. We found, 
however, that this mind was the residence of both; for 
on our remarking a Addle suspended against the clean 
whitewashed wall, the handiwork of her son — onjj, 
slic told us, ‘of a right musical family’—slic trip])ed 
niinhly up stairs, as if tlie very word ‘tnusic’ had 
awakened the latent propensity of her earlier years, 
and brouglit down a veneraCle dulcimer (tlie Arst of 
its species wliicli .any of our trio liad ever Iwlield), and 
on our inquiring its ng^i answered cliarnctiTistjcuily, ‘ I 
hue played on’t some Ave-and-Afty years or more. 1 
j)layed on’t at four year amd, and 111 be sixty t’morri.’ . 

iShe forthwith suited tlui action to tlie word, and 
though with liands absolutely distorted and uuinhed h}- 
rheumatism, displayed niiiehUf the dexterity and execu¬ 
tion which must in youth liave rendered her the I'agii- 
nini, if not of ‘ Abyssyiiiaii,’ at least of Westmoreland 
maidens. The instrument—in slmpe a sort of oblong, 
with the sides bevelled otf like an antique window scat 
— had ton rows of strings, and was played witli two 
quills. Tliese the old lady moved uiiout with siugular 
agility, jumping, witli squirrel-like leaps, from row to 
row of strings, and progressing, from no contemptible 
imitation of a chime of churcli IhiUs. to such rapid evo¬ 
lutions us are required by an Irish jig. 

Considering that slie played by the ear, liad every joint 
stiflened by Tlieumatisin, and hoii nearly abandoned 
the art for the last twenty years, her performance, was 
really wonderful. Tier iustriinicnt being sadly out of 
tune (which, to do lier car justice, seemed to shuck it 
greatly), we asked if any one eunld remedy tin* defect ■, 
and siie said there was only one old nian at Bowuess 
sufficiently gifted, if his Angers were still capable of jier- 
fumiing tin- task. We exhorted her not to let the art 
die w'itii her* hut instruct one of lier grandcliildren; 
on which she rejoined, witli tlie invariable prefatory 
ejaculation of her country,' A7ell, and music is a li.anii- 
less thing! 1 used to play in t'muoiilight when I w.-us a 
girl, and my father gone to’s bed!’ and this with as 
little idea of being scntiracntal,' as if she liad said she 
supped on bread and cheese. 

We were invited up stairs to enjoy in more perfection 
out favourite view, and tlu- landing-place e.xliibited, 

|j besides tlie precions dulciniur-ca.se, a euriously-earveil 
j writing-desk of Ifia-I, and an elegantly-turned old oaken 
spinuing-whi'cl, quite At for a dow ager duchess of sixty 
years ago. 

No. 2 was a picture of a very different description. 
We had seen a Westmoreland pieasant wroman of the 
I bettor class, in tlie decline of life certa’mly, hut still in 
the eujoyment of tulcrahle liealili .and unimpaired acti¬ 
vity of tongue and limb. We w'ere now to witness the 
sad effects of disease on one of the most notable and 
stirring of housewives. It was by the prcaicnee of the 
benevolent ulergymati that ail our intrusions were sanc¬ 
tioned i and this was evidently one of tlie last earthly 
visits tho mistress of the cottage would ever receive. 

Crpucliing over tlie expiring umbers of a Are sat a 
pale emaciBted#wonj.an of aliout Afty, in tlie last stage 
of dccliue, patient, and prepared for her change, yet 
dwelling with pardonable niiiintcuess mi tlie details of 
iicr previous iJomcstic trials and present illness. These 
derived from her deatli-like appearance, and the pecu¬ 
liarly expressive and idiumati<i language of tlie country, 
an interest incapable of being transferred to paper. A 
strong remnant of Saxon words jicrvades the diaJeclPof 
tliia port of the country, several instances of whicli 
occurred during the day. 

Her husiianii, a small farmer, she said, had lain 
two years a martyr to rheumatism, during winch bo 
never ‘ saw to mitheii corn nor hay.’ A double portion 
of OOlhdoor duty, in adcUtiou to her daily and nightly 


nursing, of course devolved on her, and to these exer¬ 
tions she liad now fallen n victim; her husband in the 
meantime having been restored to beoltli by lior ener¬ 
getic proceedings in carrying him to a • rubbing doctor’, ' 
at Preston. The clergyman, in his own mild way, gave 
her a few words of pastoral consolation; while iny gffted 
companion (tlie little attendant maiden having been 
scared away liy the ‘ gentlefolks’) blow up*the Are, Arst 
Ailing at the brook, and tlien heating, the tea-ketUe, 
and administered tlie welcome refreshment with a cor¬ 
dial kiiulnesstppculiarly her own. , 

It was a comfort that, in a worldly point of viev', the 
poor woman w anted nothing tliat. money could procure. 
She sjioke witli pardonable pride of having expended 
twenty pqunds for regular advice during her husband's > 
long Ulness, and nearly ns roneli more to a popular | 
quack; and wine being prescribed for her, she said ‘ the j 
nicaster’ (the invariahlu eomitry name fur husband) I 
was to ‘ fetch her a fresh quart to-morrow.’ A few more 
morrows would probably close her earthly wants and 
sufferings. 

No. 3.—The transition was sudden—shorter even 
tlian the bit of meandering meadow-path councctiiig 
tlio two euttages—between the stillness of ‘ life’s warfare 
all hut ended,’ in the {icrson of our siirinkiug and help¬ 
less last liostgss, ami an almost appalting vigour and 
energy in tliat of our next one; the very tallest woman 
I ever rerueiiiluT to liave looked upon, whose gaunt ! 
bony Agure wii.s equipped for the hay-Aeld in very ] 
hciinty,,drapery. Slie literally touclicd the beam of her ' 
own cottage roof, and remindeJ one, in ail hut grace, i 
of un antique (!uryatide of some of the severer styles of | 
sculpture. ; 

The redeemiug cliaracter of tliis liard-favoured Olum- 
dalcliti'ii, was li^r perfect guo^l,-humour and clieerfiil | 
eordialily of welcome; wliile the confiding minuteness !! 
until whicii she and otlier parents eiiIaT|ted to the ‘ par- i 
son’ on tlie little ailments, or progress in learning, of 
tlii'ir children, as well as the universal smAe that beamed 
on every face at sight of liiiri, spoke vuluraes for his 
estimation among a jieople to whose simplicity Uattery 
seems unknown, :uid who in must cases cxiircss a great 
deal less than they’ feel. 

No. 4.—If good-liumour and energy had been pleas¬ 
ing even under tlie rude exterior of the Westmoreland ,j 
giantess, tiiey were of course doubly attractive in tlie ;| 
person of one of tlie prettiest young wives and niotliers / 
that ever ciiecred a peasant’s Areside. It would liave 11 
ia-cii li.ard to say whether this comely young creature, .j 
whose girl of si.x years old might have, been mistaken : 
for a younger sister, was proudest of her cliildrcu or 
lier cheeses; wliicli latter, ranged in a goodly row on ! 
tlie usual oaken slielf—the snowy whiteness of their i 
IHilislied side.s set off by tlie still darker hue of tlie an- j 
ciunt smoke-tanned rafters—liaving attracted my atten- j 
tion, hud cacii its individual merits pointed out to me I 
Vith professional pride. I 

Everytliing .about this infnagv was bright and stirring, j 
and shone througli a sunny' medium. Thu cliildren’s | 
faec.s idone were grievously in want of washing—a rare | 
blemish in tliis cleanliest of countries, wliore tlie very I 
pigs seem to have undergone ablution; but, as she said, | 
all the world liad been at tlie hay, and ‘ better for the i 
lile (little) ones to rout in t’dirt, nor to ail inf bed.’ I 
On my remarking tliat ehcese-making seemed a toil- j 
some mode of turning*a dairy to aecoiut, she cheerfully ; 
answered, ‘ Oil, we muiina look out for rought to he liad ■ 
wi’out trouble.’ In short, it was impossible to look on \ 
^her pretty’ modest fai*, and re-echo her cheerful good- | 
night and nof congratulate John Richardson (still | 
a-Aeld) as a very enviable married man. i 

No. 5.—yVo were now to see assembled, under one j 
enttage roof, a very galaxy of cottage virtues, with due ; 
accumpaniinent of cottage comforts. The pastor had j 
w'arncd us, in general terms, that his next visit was to j 
a recent sufferer by a dreadful calamity, the object of it I 
having fallen into tho Are in a fainting At, and been so 
burned about tlio face ai^ bands, as to escape with Afe 
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. ;‘.t tlip ejqieiiso uf ninny ■wpck8*'(f intpnsp BRony, While 
ialkiuR a moment, vpithirt this pemilinrly eluBn cottage, 
. ivith its owner—a nice motiierly woman, snmninded by 
j *^)ildrrn of all apres—a hearty greeting, in the most 
I'hporful of human nocenjs, announced the entrance of 
the convalesjent invalid. 

She was. natwithslanding all she had gone through— 
.niid ‘words,’ she cxi'ressivoly said, ‘could never miilce 
known what she had a hi<Um ’—a nice, halo, hearty- 
looking creature, whom no snflering could tame or cala¬ 
mity sulaiuc) hei ej es twinkling with scardh suppressed 
•• plee, afid her lips overflowing with rich humour, only 
the more racy for Ix-iiig clothed in tin: indescribahle 
vrnmeular of Westmoreland. 

To the parson, as usual, all tlie iiie.ideuts of her ill- 
I ness and recovery, wliieh had occurred since his l.i't 
i visit, were graphically detailed; and one ano'-dote c ■' 

j herself was liigldy ehuraeteristi'', .Mr - told us, oi' 

her indomitabk spirit and read} repartee. When her 
j (Micr burnt hand, still disahlcd, and snoUen to twice its 
I osiial dimcnsioii.s, and very imperfectly .skinned oitr, 

I vai. incapable of the slightest mo'ion, ‘ Ta iloctor,’ 

I she said to n.s. ‘ had coom in like .a crarj' crcetiire, and 
I sji-cadiin* his five lingers out before her free, h.afl c'(- 
[ hoited her to do tlic same. ‘'Mf’clll” .s.us 1. “ cui I 
('(iiild ha’ made a linnd like lii.s, 1 ikoit wild ha' room’d 
j tull him!”’ The arch humour wi|!i uhicli she said 
I this was a thing never to he hirgotten, nor tin- lieiit- 
I licartcdoess an I trust in I’fovjdenci-, anil her iiei; iihonrs’ 

' kiiidiu'S.s, of a lieiog Oepcndeni on her own lidioar for 
• da'dy hreiid; and jet now content to owe it, with eijn.al 
; 'h.eil'iilness and rleht-inindediiess on Isith sides, to the 
! f." ily under whose roof we (ouod her (ti)on'.;li oo rela- 

j, ‘.ool a welcomed and cheris'ied iioiiale. 

<hi litaiing of the !i(»ii)tid, w hich loemirred to her 
l' V, I He waiting on a very oh! and inlirni eintlewonmn. r. 

nil e girl, whom had .«ten, the danglitir of out pni 
‘ tent hostess, had vohintf •'.■reil at tlie old lady’s lioinse 
I; some weeks of iiolir'iig and giatuitoiis altendaoee o*i 
|l poor Neflj ; and when Nelly’s mistress, with somewhat 
jl of the craliiicd narrowness of age, had hegnii to tire 
] o t!ic hurden. the naither of the girl lia.I aleiiped 
I' iorward and ollcred a hoc to the stili loti.liy lieliiie,s.s 
ntid liinscli.ss invalid. 'I'litse trails, so honnoRiliio to 
tin fis'iiiigs of a peojile whose only iiatiomd blemish is 
i sepjiosed to he a b o gre.al love of gain, or lather liofror 
l' expeiisi. weie related to us witli sparl.Intg eyi'S hy 
j' looir youthful p,a.stor, who looked quite proud when, in 
I' answer to our (jiiestioiis ationt tlie dale I'f the accident. 

!| the patient slimwd her sei'se of Ins faniii'arity with it 
ji li> the appeal of, ‘Thirteen weeks eeiiie Moiidij, hen't 
I it, jiaraon?’ 

I 1 could not help oti this, as on many other peeasiims 
i during the day, envying one of the most accomplished 
1 of scholars and gentieaicn the cordial atleetion of his 
flock, and the iiifliu nee he has acquired, hy the most 
h'gitimate and nnostentatipiis means, ovei* a population 
slow to form nttacbments, and proverbially incapable of 
, exaggeration. 

No. fi. which was jtcrliaps, in iKiiiit of local and pro¬ 
vincial interest, the eliiiiax of our Wealuiorcland expe¬ 
riences, was a visit to the honso of a hnnu fiile ‘ states- 
inaii’—a idass of old yeomen fast wearing away, and 
losing, if not their paternal jiossessions, at least their 
l>atriarelut] simplicity and indeiKOK^oiiei!. 

Of this c-xpiring genus, we couhl not have seen n finer 
Rpieimen than old William Cholmundelyi tlie gaunt 
hut fine relic of one of the tallest and most powerful 
among the atliletie race of Windermere. 

The hoiiae and its inhabitant \vere in tlie most excel¬ 
lent keejiing with each other. The latter, liis face stiU 
; florid, aud In* white hair streaming about in somewhat 
j of its youthful luxuriance, st'odo out to his threshold, 

I attended by two large sheep-dogs, which only wanted a 
I hint to he uncivil. Though slightly deaf, old Cholmon- ' 
j dcly kept up a conversation full of rustic shrewdness 
I and miabated spirit. 

! His hospitality was soon pnofthred, and the more 

1 • 

I 


readily accepted, that some of the jiarty had sacrificed 
to the walk the usual forms of dinner. Milk, warm 
from the cow, the delicious thin wafer-like oat-cakes-— 
forming, strange to say, not the occasional relish, but 
stax>Ic food of every cottage, where whole days arc dr-- 
voted to thciik laborious preparation—and liest'clieese 
of the eoiiiitry, were quicldy placed before us. As a 
sample of tlie lihcr.ility with wlikdi our repeated draughU 
on the former were sure to lie ‘honoured,’ the goodly 
intlkiiig tub, ill wliieli the fluid had just been drawn 
from tlie cow, was intrixliickal in full view on a side 
taldo. and jng after jug strained directly from it for our 
asc ; while the old host’s sjill lively eyes twiuklud with 
salisfacticn at our aiqiarent relish of his mountain 
ehecr. 

'!'he house in t’lu' meantime veil deserved a dcsorip- 
tion. 'j'lie state room, or cciirtre a]iar(nicilt, into which’ 
«c were ushered, was wainscotcii and roofed with oak, 

' staincil, hy age, of (he darkest iiialiogaiiy, or almost ebon 
hue; alone whow- dasUy rafters siiom; more brightly 
than u'-.iial an niiwonteil array of inagnifiuciit cheeses. 

Itofoi'c the wide .■oitique cliiuiney, clothed with its 
siiimiicr hreiiiery of fresh boiiglis, literally glioimcd. like 
ncwly-hnriiislud weapons, -i whole range of fantastic- 
looking andirons, oi' all sliapea and sizes, adai<ted for 
snsiicndmg. at sarious niuiet'nivhle angles, the jjots aud 
ji.iiis of .si'inc iiiiehrj (ianiaclios’ v.edding-feast. But 
the crowniiu' fc.itiirc ol tliU really imposing apurtnient, 
hrcatliii'g (■i-ntiircs of yeoman comfort and rcsiiecta- 

h. hly, was a gate of oakiai railing, somewhat akin to 
Dial ofrcii plifcii hv canful iiiodOTn parents on the 

lop Ilf a mirscrj flight of stairs, whii'li stqiarated tlie 
ai'tiial parlour in whicli ve sat from the main staircaise, 
Fju'ioging under a vencral-le old a*h directly from it 

The iiiime'haTe iiroxiinily likewise of this <,7(o»i/icr q/" 
dfii- t(' the aiiipli" kitelieii, and no less spacious dairy, 
nhich iiirtTvcmil Ix't.wecri it, and tlie niifuiling and pic- 
!incK(iio M'l's'morcl.'mrt (luter-jioreli, spoke of a plcas- 

i. ig and primilive union iK'tweeii the husmess of rur,al 
lif.' and the scene of its most privileged lim.days. We 
departed, delighicl wth viur glimpse into patriarchal 
ldi‘, aed iiftiTided i roll beyond the ‘ door-sl.iiie’ by onr 
venerahla Jiost, wlio, erprossiiig a wisli to sliow' ns his 
‘ beans’--no iiean-ficld, as wc supposed, but ln‘e-liives; 
an cviilciit corvaplion of the (Jerman word ‘bieiien’— 
took leave of us at tlie gate of liis little trim and well- 
kept garden, lie «as one on whose* like, though the 
•■enerafioii now lloiirislnng in Westmoreland are still 
tinu.smilly tall and atliletie. a traveller from less-favoured 

loealities can .seldom hope to look ag.iiu. 

Such wi re tlie gl'iiipses of nanmtain cottage life with 
which one day’s di lightfid I'lmiMt) fumished us, and to 
winch xierhajis the scenery of .‘i.c most loveable of 
nciglilxnirliood.s lias li nt a delipive charm. But what¬ 
ever m.av he theughtof the very liuiiihic pictnrt's, which 
have litile, -save tlieir trutli and fideV.ty, to n>coinmend 
them, all will r,ynip.ilhise in the delight 1 experienced 
ill driving oier 'o Itydal Mount, and tlie opjiortunity of 
seeing, imsliaekied liy tlie f.iriiis of an ordinary intro¬ 
duction, the interior of a poet’s home such as Words¬ 
worth is iirivileged to iidiabit. 

Never surely were residence and man more exqui¬ 
sitely adapted to cacli otlier; nor, should I say, judging 
from their reception both of the intimate friends 1 
accompanied, and of their iifterioping afiiiendage, was 
poet over blest with womaukind more ealeiilated to 
temiMT, hy tlio friendly ease of their hos^iitality, the 
fixture of slcmie and awe inspired by trespassing (not 
involuntarily) on the den of such lions as Scott or 
•W’ordswortli. The urbanity* of the hitter under such 
trials 1 had no Oiiportunity of apprcciati ig, at least 
under his own roof, tor he was absent on an excursion, 
wlieuee ho only returned in time to meet us in the act 
of quitting liis iireroises. But in his wife and daughter 
he possesses auxiliaries who must at all tiroes lighten 
to himself mid others the ‘ills’ to which ‘ genius,’ like 
(but oil how unlike!) ‘ flesh,’ is heir to. ICtf the extent 
of these ‘visitations,’ some idea maybe formed from 
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the circumstance of five parties, none of tliem spe¬ 
cially authurised. liavin;; called during; our afternoon 
visit; while a neiKliboiiwtold me it was no very uncom¬ 
mon tliiiiK for the tea-table to lie as often replenished 
with uncx]>ected f^uests: so that double credit seems 
to be due to that uiipretciidiiig kindneSL of the poet's 
flttint; helpmate, and the playful grace, beyond the reach 
of art, of his aceoniplislied daughter, which will long be 
associated with tlie otlicr charnui of Kydal Mount. 

The house is just what and where it should lie—Ef¬ 
ficiently elevated alxive the beautiful vale it coininands 
to be cheerful, yet abundantly sheltered and emliosomed 
in its luxuriant canopy of trwes and sliruhs. While pro¬ 
longing our visit, in the hope, not altogether frustrated 
(os fur as a glimpse oUiis (lersonal presences the noblest 
jicrhaps ever borne oj’' poet, as, with hat in hand, and 
jiis tine white hair playing in the wind, he stood beside 
our retreating carriage), of the return of the master of 
the house, I retired into a window of the charming 
library, to allow freer scope to tli^ conversation of the 
more privileged friends or the family 1 had aeeoin- 
pttiiied r and, under the irresistible intlucnee of the view 
without, and the genius of the place within doors, gave 
vent to my feelings in verses wliieh have, like the pro- 
eeding {irose, no other merit than being put down on 
the spot. •' 

BONNKT WIIITTnv IS WOIIIISWOIITH's WINDOW. 

What thoushta riislird Mmmirh my mini), niid stiricd niy heart, 

AVhilo kIaU ri'tii'inj? rvpu from kiiitUiebt M)iincl 

Of iiiniinUiin ivi'Ieoinr ! Heused, 1 hank Apui't 

III >’nn derp window nook, and made llio eoms 

Of earth, and air, iind sky, fur htm rnohuved 

lly natiii(*‘4 lavibli IiaimLs, iUiin its )hiuiuI 

For oni* liriiflit iiioiiicnt -oh, how bi lof' -1111110 onm. 

Alethotiftht, if t]iu 8 in iiwfiil pro'W'ncii plucci 
Of giant iiiuiintain AimuiiitM, caught through fitema 
Uf Hncicnt oakN, iingiiti'd honl like inniu 
Anglit of the isAcrfil joy could taate, 

A light of tlm liAllowcd Hptrit hovering 1*011101, 

WJiftt ninrvol tliiiH Rhoiild glow through evory line 
TIio fircH by >Vurdswoi tli lit at natui'u'b bin me' 

The tameness of tl’.e above lines may be redeemed 
perhaps by the racincss of a AVestmorcland eompliment 
to the bard, which was told us on the spot. A crazy 
woman, living near Itydal, was asked if she often saw 
Mr lA'ordswurtli, and wliut sort uf a man lie was. ‘ Oh, 
indeed,’ said she, ‘ lie is canny enough at times; and 
though lie goes Imnimj his pollen/* through tile woods, 
he will now and then say, "Ilow d’ye do, Nanny?” as 
sensible as you or me!’ 


N A T 1; U E AT W A K. 

TIIK UALANCi;. 

In some former pnpci's+ we have given iiii imeounl of the 
wars, ofi'ensive and defensive, of the luirer iiiiiiiials; and 
we now desire to reconcile such apparent anomalies uilh 
the general scheme uf nature. 

It is manifest that there exists a limit to the over- 
niultipHcatioii uf life on the one hand, and to its anni¬ 
hilation on the other. The carlli eiiii be proved to be 
capable uf supiiurting no iiiuie. tbun a definite iiuiiibcr 
of living creatures upon its surface. 1 f there is an excess, 
it will bo cut down ; if there is a dclicicncy, it will be 
supplied. Ill a word, there is a balance which holds 
the' uppoHiDg jjiowcrs in tjquipuisc; a balance, one of 
whose scales is lahellcd ‘ multiplioation, ’ the other 
‘subtraction.’ Held by iiir tliimipotciit liand, guided by 
au Umiiiscignt I’owor, it may have its oscillations, but, 
lu a universal scheme, its equilibrium i.s utmost pcri 
feet; and at no period since the earth and its toiiunts 
sprang into existence, do the annals of natural history- 
inform us that cither scale lias kicked the lienm. If 
creatures drop out of the one scale, a compensating pro¬ 
portion of others will he added on to the opjiosite. Thus, 
while it is always under the direct control of tho Author 
of life, it possesses all the ciciuenta of a self-regulating' 


‘ * Kepcatimr liis |sie)ry. 
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principle within itself, 'fo take a simple illustration in 
the initiative. A certain insect has had a certain plant 
appointed to it os its food; a season having some pc-., 
cuiior features will produce this plant in unusual luxlf- 
riauce, to the exclusion, probatly, of many that formerly 
shared the same area of soil with it. As a,direct conse¬ 
quence of the increase in food, tho number of insects is 
a thousandfold increased, the luxuriant plant is de¬ 
voured by myriads uf additional mouths, and is at last 
cropped down to what may he regarded as its noruial 
status. Th#baluiioc now rapidly inclined in the Mposite 
direction, as concerns the equilibrium of rcgetutnin, but. 
it is again restored by the birth and increase of all tho 
pliiiite eaten out and siuutbcred before. This is just aU 
iiistance in which a redundance of production brings its 
own cheek upon its back. In this cose, and in many 
others, the halaiiciiig principle reacts also upon the very 
cheek itself; with the disappearance of the excess of 
siislenance the cxceas of consumption vanishes too, and 
tile millions of busy insects die liy a simple negation. 

To extend our views. The balance of power reveals 
itself in both the great kingdoms of nature—animal 
and vegetable, (lunlming our attculiuii principally to 
the funner, and in some measure respecting a cuiive- 
niuiil division formerly made into ciiniivorous and licr- 
bivorous cieatures, let US briefly advert in the first place 
to tlic balances of production and eonsatuplion sub¬ 
sisting in the mutual lelatioiis of animals —dejiredators 
and their Jircy. In sustaining the equiliiiriuin of species, 
insects are very actively and very extensively engaged. 
There is a species of aphis which docs iticaleiilablu luis- 
ehief to plants, destroys the bops of the orchard, and 
blichts every tree upon which it alights, which finds a 
clicck in a sidenditlly glittering enemy known as tho 
‘lion ot the oplii|lcs.’ This splits Jinn was commemoTated 
on a former occasion for its rcinnrkable freak of imitating 
the destroyer of tlio Ncmocau iiioiihIct, and clothing itself 
with the skins of its slain. Us ravages among tlie.se in- 
^•cts aic onl.v to be compared with the ravages of the 
taller ujioii plants, and iiiv! pruhatily iiiidcr-cstimated in 
the roiujiari.son. The aphides hate, fortunately fbr us, 
other cneiiiie.s still. Kirby thus writes of the destruction 
cau.scd by the caterpillar of another apbidivorous insect. 

‘ It was but l.'ist week that I ohsevved the top of every 
young shoot of the currant-trees in my garden curled up 
by .myriads of apiiides. (hi examining tlieni this day, 
nut an individual remains ; but beneath each leaf arc 
tliree or Unir full-fed larva: c,f apbidivorous flies, sur¬ 
rounded with large heaps of the slain, the trophies of 
their successful warfare, and the young shoots, whose pro¬ 
gress lias been entirely uhecked by the abstnoction of sa]i, 
iiix' again ex]>iiiidiiig vigorously.’ liolaiiiler made a re¬ 
markable disuurery, which is a beautiful illustration uf 
several Jinks in our chain of argument. ‘ The Pludeena 
itrubtlellii has the fir cone assigned to it to deposit its 
eggs upon; the young caterpillars, coming out of the 
sbell, coiisuiuf the cone and superfluous seed ; but, lost 
the destruction sliould become too general, the ichneumon 
lays its eggs upon the caterpillar, which, being hatched, 
destroy tlio latter.’ It has a remarkable apparatus with 
which it sueceeds in this insidious attack : its body caiiuot 
enter into the cone, hut it inserts its long dclicatu tail into 
an ojicriiiig in the euiie, until it succeeds in touching the 
cnclo.-rt:d caterpillar. The egg is then slidden down through 
this tail, and posited upon the hapless larva, whose death 
then becomes incvituiblu. In tho tail is placed a kind of 
borer, wliich, says lleaumur, they use as a carpenter uses 
his hitiid-awl, giving it a semi-rotatory motion in alteniate 
directions, lly this mcaii.s the ichneumon is able to bore 
down to the iigsts of the niason-wosps; when it has bored 
quite down to the larva, enclosed in suchfaucied security, 
it lays the fatal spot upon it, and takes its leave, satisfied 
of the ultimate result. Tho ichneumon will also pierce 
the gulliiuts which protect the slumbering parasite within, 
ovipo-sit upon it, and depart. The service this little de- 
.stroycr renders to man is incalculable ; it pietees the 
covering with which the Qecidomyia or Hessian fly invests 
its progeny—an insect whose attacks upon wheat are tic 
dread of every agricultuAst—and thus nips this destroying 
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j (Ti'ttturo in tlie bml. It also destroys in a similar way 
I the caterpillars, which consume the cabbages, and the 
I genus brasaka generally; both of them serrices W'hieh it 
'■ i’Si^oiily just to acknowledge as among the most raluablc 
j rendered to man by the instrumentality of the world of 
I insects. The processional^ catcrjnllars have a trciiien- 
I dous enemy ik an insect named the calorama, which, like 
I the glutton, distends itself to such an extent with its 
I prey, as to bo incapable of motion. It is a singular 
I illustration of the law of balances, that while these very 
i insects ^re iiidmcd in bloodshed themselv^'s, they are 
[ foUowt^by iUxdiS of birds which swallow up iimllitudes 
t'of the emigrating army in turn. Finally, the very stiik- 
I ing fact may be mentioned, tliat Kisby, in a calculiftioii 
I of about eight thousand species of British insects, found 
I that the two divisions,caniivorntis and herbivorous insects, 

I formed almost a countcqioisc to each other, the former 
! being a little in excess. 

1 To turn to the kingdom of fisbes. It has been calcu- 
I lateil that one codfish produces about six millions of 
j)rogcny in one spawning season. If from this vast iinin- 
ber five millioiih five liundred thousiuid are deducted for 
losses by accident, or mischance, or Jirey, a.i ’ only five 
hundred thousand remain as tlie oflkjwing of ono, jiarent— 
were this small iiortion of the original sum alone to come 
to maturity every year the sea would soon be swariiiiii", 
other cin'umstances being favourable, ivith no othei in¬ 
habitants. Not so: the cheek to this excessive pio- 
duetiveiicss is that of prey ; and so eUleicnt is its opera¬ 
tion, that out of the I'liginal six millions, a few seoio, 
or even less, alone eimie ultimately to maturity.* ’J'lie 
herring is also possessed of astonishing fecundity, coming, 
as lliey do, to our shores anil shoal waters in numbers 
which are feebly expressed by tlie term ‘ millions ’—m 
shoals miles in length and breadth. What would ensue 
were there no menus of Iftepiiig down tl®is enormous pro- 
diietion of living beings ! Hy tlieir eousumption of the 
entire food of tin' ocean, all olhcr fish, If they still ru» 
maiiied iitoflensive, would perish from starvation. Such 
I a contingeriey is provided against by depredation. Tlte 
I sou-fowl in countless lloeks feast upon f.lieiii, and coiisunu' 
incredible numbers ; the shark gulps down bis thousands 
too ; and the dog-fish, porpoise, grampus, in large herd', 
i IiiMii ill the herring shoal, and at every instant aro eii- 
|| gaged ii. rediieiiig its hosts; while man uml starvalimi ’ 
i| eoniplete, the havoc, and curtail the londeney to excess. 
j| To emivey an i timale of the mighty niiiiihers of those 
shoals, it has bcoii said that if all the meti .11 the world 
Ij were to be loiulcd Irom some o( them, they would not 
]i carry the thousandth part away ! And if such is the pro- 
j ductiveiioss of eieaturcs inhabiting our uonbern seas, so 
1 stniiig the tendency to over-iiiuli,iplieatiiin in the teetli 
I of cv'ery obstacle, wh,al estimate is to be fornioil of llic 
j fecundity of tliose more genial regions where all nature 
revels in luxuriance ! Tlic inexhaustible millions of fish 
which crowd the warm waters of the Imliiui (Icean are so 
vast, lliat fishing in those seas is next to a sinecure. Hut 
it is here that those voracious inomsters, which are equally 
the terror of men and of tbc finny nwe, multiply to a 
corresponding degree, and keep down the exuberance. 

Again, among birds. Itcmiie, quoting Itcaumur, states 
that a single caterjilllar of the O'amrita (>) moth lays 
four hundred eggs. If twenty of these were placed in a 
garden, and became moths, the eggs laid hy these, if all 
fertile, would produce in the next generation eight hun¬ 
dred thousand caterpillars. Itemiic adds, that did not 
Providence, therefore, put causes "in operation to keep 
them in due lamnds, the caterpillars of this moth alone, 
leaving out of consideration the two thousand other 
British species, would soon destroy more than half our 
vegetation. They are devoured in niultitudcs by birds. 
Bradley calculated that a pair of the common sparrows, 
with a young family at home, will destroy three thousand 
three hundred and sixty caterpillars in one week ! Swal¬ 
lows, in their airy flights, destroy hosts innumerable of 
eiihcmeral and ovher insects. The shrike, kesttil, pic, 
rook, crow, waod[>eckcr, and a vast number more, derive 
their entire subsistence from the consumption of insects 
and amdida, and the amouut^of service thus rendered 


to man has received more than one ample corrohoration. 
The hawk tribe, on the contrary, keeps down the produc- 
tinn of field-tuico, young mhbits, many of the smaller 
kinds of birds, and reptiles ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that whenever, from unforeseen causes, any parlienlar 
species comes tu be in excess, thcifc birds coiiftiic them¬ 
selves to the i^rk of keeping it down, from the simple 
reason that that is the most ready method of furnishing 
themselves with food. If the excess is at all permanent, 

I it is productive of a greater increase in the numbers of 
I til" cimsuninr, until a balance is at length attained. The 
inflncncc of the more rapacious birds of prey in the same 
work, ultbougli advantageous, and, taken as a whole, of 
eonsiderable niomeiitiini, yet fails to exhibit itself so 
strikingly in the individual as in the instances enume¬ 
rated. A simihir general remar^ is applicable to the 
operation of reptiles. 

laistly, to speak of mammullo The fertility of the rodent 
animals is so great, that were tliey at liberty to multiply 
uiioheekcvl, the period would not be fur distant at which 
they would cover tli8 curtly with their pregeny. Thus 
rabbits, which arc said to luive been originally natives of 
Spain, multi))licd at one iieriud in that country, and also 
ill some of the islands of the Mcditcrranenn, to such a 
jirodigimis extent, as to make it neccssm-y to call in the 
assistance of tbc militaiy to destroy them; but this fail¬ 
ing to exereise^any apprceiuble iiiflueiiee over the in¬ 
vaders, the ferret aud weasel were intioduceil, and the 
numbers of the 1 alibi Is became very rapidly tliiiiiied 
down. Every one is familiar with tlie c.\traordinary 
fertility of our domestic nuisances, rats and mice: at 
an earlier iieried in the earth's history, they seem to 
have Sivariiicd in still greater numbers. Dr Inmd, in 
his essay on the Fauna of Bnuil, states, that in a cavern 
which he entered in Brazil, and which is l'2ll feet long, 
from (i to !» feet wide, and from 30 to 40 feet high, 
about twenty feet from the entrance he met with a 
layer of brownish earttl,. very loose, and about a foot 
ill tliickness. (In examination, this iiinuld proved to 
be lull of small bones. He’filled a box, containing 
about half a cubic foot, with it, ami counted in this 
quantity about two thousand separate rami of tbouiider- 
jivvv of a species of rat, besides the jaws of other animals. 
All the skulls were fractuicd: iiiis was evidence' of a 
violent death ; luid in the cave were fomiil iiumhers of 
owls, which Dr Iniud hclicves to have been, during succes¬ 
sive ages, the murderers of the countless myriads of the 
rodent animals wliose reiniiins formed the floor of the 
cavern. Aristotle tells ns that be jiiit one nioiiso with 
young into a vessel of corn; in some time after he found 
a hundred and twenty descendants fnitii this single 
niouse! In fact, were it not for furious civil wars, for 
the incessant hunting down of these creatures by eats, 
owls, snakes, and others, tbc rat tribe would almost dis- 
jiiite with man himself tbc domiiiinn over the entire 
globe. The lemining or Ea]>Iand marmot, in anuies made 
up of huiulrcds of tlinusaiids, at ixirtaiii periods, generally 
once or twice in tweni^-fivc years, sets out on its journey, 
and the host is followed hy wolves, bears, nnii foxes, to 
whom the lemmings fall an incessant prey. (Jreat (mops 
of the (jvaygM or wild a'ses are lll■casinIlally known to 
inigiatc in search of fond, and are cut down night alier 
night by lions and others of the caniivora. The spring¬ 
bok or Cape antelope is also often driven down by drought 
from the deserts to the cultivated districts, wher^ the 
havoc they commit is beyond «Htiinatiuii ;iaud where they 
would soon be the means of depopulating whole regions, 
were it not that troops of ravenous animals follow, and 
constantly fall upon them. Mr EycU qiinies, upon the 
'authority of ITllva and Buflun, an luiccdnte which appro¬ 
priately illuatrati's the general system of countercheeks. 
The Spaniards had introduced goats into the island of 
Juan Fernandez, where they bevstme so prolific, as to fur¬ 
nish the pirates who infested those seas with provisions. 
In order to cut off this resource, dogs werfe introduced; the 
goats were rapidly destroyed, and after this event the 
number of dogs ns rapidly diminished. 

Let us now turn, but briefly, to depredations which »re 
committed more directly upon the vegemblc world; by 
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means of which it not unfrequeutly happens that the 
whole vegetation of a district may entirely alter its cha¬ 
racter. The aphides, and the fonnidahlo locusts, come to 
take the foremost rank in this engagement. The aphides 
sometimes visit a legion in such numbers that their 
armies darken the air, and aligliling upon plants, they 
rob them of their sup, and not unfrequratly strip thpm 
of their leaves, in cither case effecting their Uestruotioii 
until another spring. The fearful ravages committed by 
locusts are so well known ils not to require illustration. 
Their arrival destroys one balance, but institutes another 
in its room; the herbivorous animals speedily perish for 
lack of food, but the amount of uuiiurJ matter luid of 
life in the locusts iiuiro thaff compensates for this lons. 
This, however, is u defective balance. When not so uni¬ 
versally destructive, lifusts often restore the equilibrium 
in the vogetablo kingdom they ottack a partieular plant 
which may liave been over-luxuriant, and consume it 
down to the ground, thus affording room and opportunities 
to other sjiecies to push forward. The Syrians and Hot¬ 
tentots turn the tables upcn these ereutures, and sinco 
they devour their produce, they becoiue devoured them¬ 
selves in its stead. Many caterpillars eat daily twice 
their weight of leaves; so that Che harm a number of such 
creatures would do in a garden maybe readily eonccived. 
Just 08 with the locusts, so when the caterpillars, ants, 
and aphides mulripiy to excess, and thus rnh ihc birds of 
their food, the latter find a very agreeable substitute in 
the persons of the devourers tUcmsclvcs. 

There are a few special cases which have interest 
enough to entitle them to a short cnnaidcration. There 
are two modilicatious of the means of balancing in par¬ 
ticular, which allow, that to effect this great objeet, ex¬ 
tremes can meet. The smaller predatory animals, after 
their wholesale destruction of life iitnong creatures weaker 
than tliemselves, die at last the death of murderers, 
in becoming vietlnis to the gieat generals in the art 
of slaughter—the larger carnivora. Again, the largest 
and fiercest creatures, ingipite of their colossal jiowers, 
full victims to the attack of the most iiisignifieant 
beings. Illustrations of both of these pnqiosilions 
abound everywhere. In the first case,- it is tho savage 
law of superior strength and ferocity; in the second, it is 
the system of parasites, which is nt oiice the instrmueut 
of retribution, and a co-operative iiieans of preserving 
the equilibrium of speeies. Cuvier relates tliiit the 
sword-fish, in spite, of its terrific weapon, is overcome by 
the attacks of a little crustaceous animal which pene¬ 
trates into its ilesh, and renders it suinctinius so furious, 
that it dashes itself on shore. l*c (Jeer says (hat oven 
the sanguinary spider has u forniidalde enemy in a little 
parasite which attaches itself to its belly, and eventually 
succeeds in destroying the tiger of the insect tribe. 

The buliuiec is, liowever, held in eipiipo.se by the 
assistance of other causes partaking of a iniiii extrinsic 
character. Tho locusts, writes Harrow in his travels in 
Africa, ore souietinies driven into the sea by a viuluut 
wind; on oiio ucciMion their dead bodies formed on tho 
shores of Africa a bunk three or four feet high, and fifty 
miles long. Tho sugai-cane uut, Ponawa sat aharivura, at 
one time appeared in Grenada in such infinite numbers 
as to threaten the cuiuplete aniiibilutiou of the plant. 
Large rewards, to the amount of twenty thousund pounds, 
were in vain offered for some effectual remedy; and the 
universal ruin they caused was awful. In vain were (ires 
lighted, or coiiffis of water *dug, to stop their progvess, a 
forlorn-hoiio of millions would stitle the flame, or fill up 
the dikes, and over their deoil bodies their ootnradcs 
passed in triumph. Serious thoughts were at length, 
entertained of quitting the island altogether, and aban¬ 
doning it to its fate, until in 1730, a fearful tornado, 
accompanied with tocients of rain, entirely aniiihilated 
the marauders. The occurrence of floods over extensive 
tracts of country is anothor natural agent in restoring an 
overbalance to equillbriiun. ilumboldt in his personal 
narrative says, that during the periodical swellings of the 
vast rivers in South America, iimuense numhera of ani¬ 
mals we drowned: the wild horses which graze in innu¬ 
merable hosts in the savaunahs, arc annually drowned in 


thousands by tho sudden' risinj| of the rivers which flow 
through them; the rising of the inundation being so rapid, 
that these creatures have not time to save themselves b^ 
retreating to the liighor ground. Thus, if year by ye'. 
these brute armies have their ranks increased by count¬ 
less additions, inanimate nature itself arrays its powers 
against them, and seems to refuse to permit the exces¬ 
sive increase. The emigrating instinct may ho cited os 
another provision for the same purpose. Livigo numbers 
of herrings arc in their migrations frequently cost upon 
the shore, ^id stranded. Insects, such, as tl|t recent 
flights of butterflies, .will, when they have multiplied to . 
excess in one country, restore the balance there by taking 
their departure. Ants set out in great armies to found a 
new colony, and fall victims by the way to their many 
enemies. In Lapland, tho squirrels, when pressed for 
food, will collect in largo numbers, and set out on an 
emigrating expedition. 

A beautiful thought suggested by Liebig opens up to 
our coiiteiiiplatiun a view of balances in the vegetable 
kingdom, which I feel reluctant to leave uneoiisidered. 
From the vast amount of eiu'huuiferous remains diseover- 
ahle in various regions, it has been conjectured that the 
primeval atmosphere was excessively charged with car¬ 
bonic acid gas. A vast luxuriance of vegetation was the 
consequence, until by its means the suruharge of that gas 
was leduced ; and then, by slow degrees, llie exee.ssive 
vegetation also heeunio diminished, and the period arrived 
in which the quantity of the carbonic arid gas in tho air 
neither increased nor diminished; in short, a balance 
was the result. If it increased, an increased vegetation 
would ensue, and bring (bo couiiterclierk for the prepon- 
dcraueo; if it diminished, there would ho a scantier 
vegetation, until the amount resumed its stundard again. 

In such a siinpl'^ and wonderfjjl inannet are tho atnio- 
s)ihere and the vegetable woild counterhrilaneed. The 
geologist also, in r< Hecting njion the gigantic herhivorous 
.tuiniiils which weie in oxistenec at a former epoch—the 
tuastodim and uiegailieriuin—will not fail to connect with 
tlie former means of haliuicing tho direct check whirli 
could result from the enormous appetites of creatures pos¬ 
sessed of the most colossol proportions; ereaturc.s whom 
a forest would alone satisfy, and whose depredations no 
vegetation could have endured with impunity but the 
over-tceming one of a young world. 

As some allusion baa boon made formerly to a kind of 
mutual inllueiioe discoverable iu the rclatiniis of the dif¬ 
ferent members of the vegetable kiiigdom, wc will conclude 
by citing a lew instaiiees of the balancing of species iu it. 
DeeanUolle writes—‘ All the plants of a give i country 
arc at war with one another. 3'hc first which estab¬ 
lish themselves by clianee in a particular spot tend, by 
the mere occupancy of space, to e.xelude other species; 
the greater choke the smaller ; the longest livers replace 
those which lost for a nhorter period; the mure prolific 
gradually make themselves masters of the ground which j 
spcties multiplying more slowly would otherwise fill.’ 
Thu naturalist thus comes to regard the weed in his gar¬ 
den as much the enemy of his delicato favourites os the 
lion is to the shecpfold ; tlie only difference is, that it 
kills by sulliicutiou, not by bloodshed. Thus the grasses 
and the hardy nettle will thrive in such roiik luxuriance 
as to stifle the other siiecies of plants; tho restitution of 
the balauco then dovolvcs upon an Insect or a quadruped 
which is attached to that kind of food, and then the 
others, to which they gro indifferent, come to make head¬ 
way again. Plants of one species also, when they mul¬ 
tiply to excess, in a short time render the soil incapable 
of supporting them, and they perish, to give way to new 
H|>ecics; and these, after a time, to others. In fact, rota¬ 
tion is a modification of the balancing principle. ' I 

Such is the simplest view of the subject: on tho one 
hand a multiplying, on the other asuhtroctiiig power; both 
opposed to one another, and by their mutual opposition 
preserving the liannony of the creation scheme. Produc- 
•ion and destruction, then, are the poles between which 
a kind of neutrality is observed in the operations of na¬ 
ture. Hut these poles arc widely separated the one from 
the other, and thus a great rouge or play of forces may 
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be allowed in the working tif this scheme, without in the diseovery been made, it is dimbtful if the same 
anywise inrolring the integrity of the great plan. The thIuo would haye been set upon tills now rare metal. 

^ ^ general balance which exists is a system, rather than u Such tilings, my cliildrcn, have no intrinsic worth, 
^balance, of two constant equipoises against each other. The value set on them is purely artiflcial, on account of 
Thus one entire specicij may be annihilated, and the tlndr scarcity. Thus you see if what is termed baser 
check it exercised upon anotlicr race is then lost. This loss metals could be transmuted into gold by a chemical 
is commonly provided for; cither another species takes its process, that mineral would not be held in the same 
place in the work of depredation, or the species upon which hij^h esteem as at present.’ 

it fed is first dismissed, the necessity of a check is can- ‘ Where do vou mean to put this pretty picture, 
cellqLand, os a simple result, the check itself passes away papa?’ asked a'littlo fair-haired girl, as she climbed to 
froiJpo stage altogether. Here is an indigidual balance her accustomed seat ou her father’s knee. 

, destined, but the law of balances is not thereby in the ‘ 1 intend, my dear, to have it hung up in the school- 
least affected. A simile may help to make this state- room.’ was his rex’ly. 

ment more readily seized upon. 'There are some species > The school-room! t thought, papa, that you did 
of foreign ants which are great wood oatera: those insetits „„t approve of pictures in the school-room ?’ chimed in 
will frequently attack the jiosts which support a build- another. • 

ing; they consume the wood upon the solidity of which *1 <io' not approve of suuli ms would ho likely to dis- 
the superstructure IB dependent; hut for every particle of tract y’onr attrition from your studies; hut when 1 
wood removed, they substitute a mortar of their own, have told you how, in my youth, 1 learned a lesson from 
which possesses oqiml or perhaps grenter s rength, and so ., ,,i,.turc similar t» the one heforc us. I hope you will 
m n little time the building whieli formerly rested upon tliiiik of it wlien^ou see tlii-s.’ Tlie children 

wood IS now, though sfiil as secure us ever, rcsting upon and eager glances, 

a totally diHcrent support .lust so with she sx'steiii of . j\,ay j g„e,,s wlml it was, iiapa?’ asked Horace 
balancing. Its elemeuta have beeu wouuerlully dilicront aelf-iniiKirtaiict* 

in past ages to tliose which obtain at present :'the grand . q.; you may; but I doubt if you will sue- 

dchign h{iH cniitmiiod tJiu aanio, aliliougn the kiaia upiUi » 

I which it reposes lias been so entirely and so reiicatcdly ' alchemist’s incesBant labour and con- 

I metamoriiJioseil. tempt of difflciilty to incite us to iterseveranco iu our 

studies?' < 

‘ Tliat would be an excellent moral to draw from tlie 
subject, Horace; hut that was not the lesson I learned 
from it.’ 

, ‘ AVell, tlicn, paini, we must leave it to you to tell us 

I A cKoiip of 3 'oung pcojde, composing the family of Mr wliat it was.’ 

Mansfield, were one •winter’s nigh* collcca-d in the ‘ When I was a yonth of about your age, Horace,’Mr 
I drawing-room, around the centre table, gazing witli Mansfield began, ‘1 had conceived a great desire to 
i eager curiosity upon an engraving wiiich that gonUe- follow one of tlie Icafticd professions; nottliatlhad any 
i man had jitst unrolled laTorc them. It rc]iresciitcd an jiarticular talent for any, hut I liad adopted the erro- 

I antique and spacious apartment, lighted liy a single neons idea that it would ineVease my imjiortance. My 

' lamp, which seemed hut to make ‘ darkness visible.’ father had, 1 knew, other views for me. I was his only 
The (M'ciipant of tliis gloomy ch.aniher was a spare old sou, and being engaged in a flourisliing line of corn- 
man, whoso stmken eyes and wrinkled brow Is-spoke a menx:, he naturally wished me to he associated with 
I life of mental labour. He was represented to ta^ busily liim, more especially us he was in delicate health, 

I cngaecd with .some oeeiipatipii, the object of whieli fairly and liad a large family of daughters to educate and 
' {iiuzied the younger children, and the hetiToge'icons xirovido for. 1 never thought of disimting my father’s 

1 articles wdiieli siirroniided him did not tend to eluci- authority; j’ct my Ohcdienco was of a description whicli 

I (late the niystcrj'. ] now think of with shame, for it was aiiythiug but 

I ‘This is an alchemist in liis lalioratory, making ex- prompt and cheerful. I consequently commenced my 

I poriments in order to tiiseover the I’liilosopiicr's Stone,’ new duties witli a sjiirit altogether at variance with 
Horace Mamrfield at length observed, addressing liis iheir proper fulfilnient. As might be expected, I was 
brothers and sisters in a tone expressive of jiritiu .at always unhappy. 1 considered myself an injured in- 
I liis superior knowledge. ‘What an absurd ideal’ lie dii'idiial, and deemed that niy prospects in life were 
I added, looking somewhat contemptuously on the figure entirely blighted. Whilst niy miml was in this dc- 
j before him. sx>oiuling and iliseoiiteuted state, a relative of ray 

j ‘ In ouv enlightened days it docs indeed apiiear so, motlier’s paid us a visit. He was one of tlie most do- 

I Horace,’ his father remarkeit; ‘yet persons possessed lightful speeiinens o'’ eheerlul old age I ever met with, 
of learning and ability engaged in tlicTmrsnit. It was ile had spent a life of activity .and usefulness, and was 
the mania of the middle ages, and was not eonlined to ever ready to syniiiathise with and encourage the young 
men who might be supposed to have had leisure for in a similar course. Hi very soon discovered my source 
the study, but was even pursued by {iriiiees. One of the of regret; but lie did not m.ake any remark until a cir- ; 
German Klectors* was surnamed TAe/1/r/lernFst, of wliie.li c inistance occurred which gave him an opiiortumty of |. 
title he is said to have been more proud tiiaii of his teaching me a lesson. « ! 

eloetoral dignity.’ Mr Mansfield then jiroeeederl to ‘ I accompanied him on a visit to an exhibition of 
explain to the younger children tlie motive whu'h had pictures, where, amongst other gems of art, was iin ex- 1 
I induced the alchemist to siK-m^liis days and nights in quisite painting, the siibjwft of whieji was similar to tlie j 
I deep study and repeated experiments, and lamented engraving we have belore^s. I was much struck with | 
that so much valuable time should have been devoted it, and stood for some considcralile time rivetted to the | 

I to a fruitless pursuit, whilst that which was reallv spot; then tuniing away with a hittef smile,. “Ah, i 
1 useful, and would have tended to promote the intereste would,” I murmured, “ that I had been the fortunate j 
of mankind in general, had been left Unexplored. discoverer of that stone! ” This brief exclamation was I 

‘ And yet, pajia,’ exclaimed a thoughtful hoy, who not intended to meet the ew of ny' aged companion: , 
had been looking very earnestly on tlie picture—‘ and l5it it did so; and he eagerly inquired wliether I desired i 
yet if gold could have been mode so cosily, how much the fame of the disiaivery, or the unbounded wealth it 
could have been done for the poor would produce. “The wca’th, sir!” I energetically 

• 1 question, my dear, whether benevolence over ip- replied; “ hut not for its nwn sake, for I am not avari- 
stigated the pursuit,’ Mr Mansfield returned. ‘ A nd had cions; ” and, encouraged by his manner, I then proceeded 

to oixm my heart to him, by making him acquainted With 
my severe disappointment. Nothing farther passed on ■ 


THE MORAL ALCHEMY. 

* In thin tlitt art of living lien.* 

—Dh CorTow. 


* Julm Margrave Sf Brnndenbuiir* 
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the subject until we were on our way home, when, with 
a good-humoured smile, the old gentleman addressed 
me. “I have, my dear young friend,” he said, “been 
turning your wish over in iny mind; and thinking it 
unlikely that it will ever be realised, I have hit upon 
an excellent substitute.” I looked up not a little puzzled 
to divine his meaning, but made no reihurk. “The 
Philosopher’s Stone,” he resumed, “ is, I believe, now 
generally admitted to have,been a mere chimera of the 
im^nation: but it is in your yiower to effect a trans¬ 
mutation of infinitely more value, and this is no secret 
science. The experiment may be tried by any one.” 
“I really do not understand you, dear sir,” I returned 
with some anxiety, supposii^ that he was about to 
make a revelation which would farther the objects of 
my desire. “ Providef*je has not permitted you to 
follow the bent of your oiyn inclination,” he resumed. 
“ You are dissatisfied, and consequentiy unhappy: 
thinking, like tiie prophet ,Tnnah witii ins gourd, that 
you ‘ do well to be angry.’ Now, if, instead of brcxiding 
over what you deem to be y' lur misfortunes, you were 
to try, by the magic power of a moral alchemy, to trans¬ 
mute your duties into pleasures, you would, 1 think, 
find the result successful. You look surprised and in¬ 
credulous, my young friend,” lie pursued; “ but I can 
assure yon that the thing is practicable, because I have 
made the experiment myself. When thu’"ou(:iiimtion is 
simply manual, we may employ our thoughts upon mure 
sgreeable and congenial subjects; hut when they are 
necessarily chained down to an uninteresting employ¬ 
ment, the very fact of its lieing a duty, if it lie dis¬ 
charged with a cheerful spirit, may invest it with a 
charm. Will you try this moral power?” he asked, 
affectionately taking my hand. “ 1 will—I will indeed, 
sir!” I exclaimed. “Yon have made me thoroughly 
ashamed of my discontented spirit.” And I did try it, 
my cliildren ; and having experienced its liappy effects, 
recommend you all to ui.akc the same e.xperinicut fur 
yourselves.’ 


NOTES ON LONDON. 

BV AN Onl'SlDK nAUDAUIAN. 

It is perhaps my outsidism, hut I hope it is something 
better, which causes me to be surprised at certain cir¬ 
cumstances attending tiie management of the tlieatres 
in London. Having many friends connected with the 
newspaper press, I am, immediately on stepping in from 
the country amongst them, beset with offers of tickets 
for the theatres, which, they tell roc, cost them notiiing. 
They offer tliis favour in a pleasant humour, as if glad 
they can he of any such service to me. As intended 
for a piece of kindness, I dislike refusing the ofibr; yet 
neither do 1 feel comfortable in accepting it—and, 
practically, I make a point of never using any tickets 
so obtained. Eor wliy, it occurs to me forcibly, should 
I ‘sorn’ upon these poor actors for my amusement? 
Why, if I wish to partake of tiie enjoyments tliey 
profess to famish to the public, should I not pay 
for them, at I pay for my lodgings, my cab, my meat 
and drink—above all, for my newspaper? ‘It is a 
cutbm at the managers towards the pmss,’ such is the 
defence put in; ‘and you do not injure any one by 
taking advantage of it' (Ih, but aneb a custom 1 The 
journalist professes to ‘extenuate naught, nor set down 
anght in malice,’ against the tlieatres ; his primary 
duty towards the public demands that he should be 
perfectly just and impartial with respect to these placS) 
of amusement. Well, such being his relation to them, 
what business has he with their managers but to ob- 
taiu, at tiie most, that .gratuitous admission for himself 
which may be necessary in order that he may have no 
impediment to tlih preparation of his criticisms ? Any¬ 


thing beyond this, what iskt but a bribe, eitlier exacted 
from the fears of the managers, or offered under fear ? 
Is it not simply because the press is understood to have 
a power of damaging by its reports, that it obtains tliisi. 
concession? Can any one for n moment imagine tliat 
a manager would give journalists gratuitous tickets 
for their friends, if it were not in tiie hope’of thereby 
softening tiie rigours of their critical sense, or at the 
least preventing them from condemning in mere whim, 
which is known to bo in their power ? Talk of Turkey 
or I’ersia, wh^re industry bribes power for leaveflkoil, 
and leave sneh a base little tyranny as this unreanssed, 
unspoken of! Talk of the honour and purity of the 
English press, wlicn it fosters in its bosom a corruption 
as bad as timt of Bacon—only more disgr.aceful, in ns 
far as its victims are, by universal confession, a class 
unusually subject to penury, and all the saddest dilB- 
culties and distresses which harass human existence! 
Oil shame, sliame! 

When the outside barbarian, however, goes to the 
theatre, and honestly pays his own money for tiie value 
proposed to he received, he finds anotiier piece of absurd 
arrangement of a different kind, lie can liardly get a 
door civilly opened to iiim for the luimission of himself 
and his wife to tlieir box, without administering a bribe 
to tiie servant in W’aiting. Outsiders wlio do not pay 
will doubtless be let in, but witli the consciousness tinil 
tliey arc regarded ns shabby, and they will be told to 
sit on some of tiie baek seats, as the front ones are en¬ 
gaged. By and by (sniie xierimps some mure knowing 
pcrsonsi'wlio {lay a sliilling to the liox-upener, and im¬ 
mediately these persons are proclaimed as tiie party for 
the front seat, although tliere w'us no engagement in tiie 
case. All this is detestable; and, judging from our own 
feelings, we cannot doubt tliat it's mifavimrable to the 
interests of tlieatres, seeing tiiat it makes iiiaygoing 
uneoiufurtable. 

^iiijiliosc tliat managers were to discontinue liribe- 
tickets to the gentlemen of the press, and apply the 
saving to the projier jiayment of tlieir servants, so as to 
insure unsuhorned civility and good treatment fur tliose 
who are their real BU])porters ? 

BONBON AN ANTIUr ATF.TI TOWN. 

From tiie universal negfeet of stretd improvement 
till a late period, every town is less or more antiquated, 
and far from eunifurtable or salubrioiui, London, the 
centre of wealtli and iuthienec, might have lieon e.v- 
pected to be more improved tlian plaeos of less impor¬ 
tance ; but this is far fnim being the case. Bliysically 
and morally, the metropolis seems to be pretty nearly 
impervious to cliatigc; tlie people, I fancy, licing all too 
busy about private, to think of public aftairs. Be tliis 
as it may, tlic structural and otlier arrangements of 
laindon, with some few exceptions, arc not creditable. 
The want of suilieient thoroughfares, lengthwise, cross¬ 
wise, and diugoaaily, is perhaps the most striking defi¬ 
ciency. Notwithstanding some minor alterations for 
the better, it is to tliis day impossible, without great in¬ 
convenience, and the encountering of many unpleasant 
scenes, to make one’s way diagonally through London 
—^neither from Cliaring Cross, fur example, to Isling¬ 
ton, nor from Temple Bar to the Regcnr Circus. We 
must, for such a movement, go by some right-angled 
course. It is cqnaiiy impossible to proceed in a carriage 
to any distant placx- with the certainty of reaching it in 
a given time. You may be blocked up in Fleet Street or 
the Poultry for half an hour, or in some other way so 
fSir impeded, tiiat trains may have started, and steamers 
set sail, and you be ‘ left lamenting.’ As a last monster 
evil, the cattle-market is hdd in the centre of the city— 
a source of inconvenience and even danger beyond all 
endurance. The press, I am glad to see, frequentiy 
alludes to these scandalous imperfections in mauage- 
mpnt; and 1 wish it would go one step farther, and 
ridicule the folly of state functionaries, on the occasion 
of public feasts, flattering civic dignitaries, as if they 
deserved commendation fur their indolence and censer- 
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vation of all timt is mean, Ainfxnntinp', and dangerous. 
How much more becoming would it be for ministers of 
the crown to insist on the execution of public improve- 
'‘anents in London: and, in particulor, that that abomina¬ 
tion, Smithflcid market, should be swept away 1 
London U also aiitiiiSated with respect to cleaning. 
I lately passed through streets within a hundred yards 
of Ouord Street—broad, good-looking streets too— 
w-hich were in a wretchedly neglected state, with lines 
of putrid pools on both sides. The narrower, meaner 
streetttare idso offensive, especially in i^y weather— 
for Jftve is evidently much looked to for aid by those 
in charge of this department. In Deptford, close behind 
lines of houses, there arc stagnant lakes of nastiness fit 
to breed a pestilence in suitable conditions of tlie atuio- 
spliere. Tlicse are distressing tilings to be connected 
with the nineteenth century, and fix down l.amdo'i, 
tieyond all apiieal, us an antiquated town.* 

It is curious to observe llic mmibcrle.ss minor traits 
of antii)uatediiess wliieh besot London ns >gcs. At one 
place WD see the neatness, precision, .and rational civi¬ 
lity of a railway station : at .another we are stop[)cd five 
minutes at the end of a lane in the Struno, till a huge 
clumsy wagon, with four liorses—a thing entirely in flic 
fashion of a bygone age—winds its slow way into tbu 
tliorougiifare, wlicre it is a cimiber and an annoyance 
to any other kind of vehicle ; or we liavc to purchase 
immunity from tlie insolence of a cab-drivcr, by siib- 
liiittiiig to overcharges for which tlii-re is no uvailahle 
remedy. Many tilings an- accordant witli modcjfi ideas 
of convenience, so that it is a pleasure to have to do 
with them ; many ottiers are rude, vexatious, and uii- 
eeonomieai. Perlia]is it is not too miicli to say that 
every age, from tlie lloinaiis downwards, is represented 
in tlie niiaies and usagqs. as well as ti't) domestic accom¬ 
modations, and tlie xiolice xiractices, of laindon. 

• h'l An.Mi:RiN<:. • 


'niere is no mystery whatever in tlie plan. It is 
merely replacing nature upon her pivot, from wliich 
accident or bad habit hod thrown her. Wliut tlie in¬ 
structor docs, is but a small part of tlie cure. The 
greater part is the work of the pupil, fully obeying the 
rules, and persevering in them, till a new habit has been 
acquired, jfost persons, I conceive, would not be safe 
from n relapse under carelessiiess for many mouths, and 
individniils of w'cak will might fail altogetlier. 

, Mr Hunt is, strange to 8.ay, a Dorsetshire yeoman, 
who has lieen led by accidentol circumstances to add 
this to his other avocations. Hu lanictits being under 
the necessity of keeiiing liis x>lan in the meantime a 
secret—the only tiling itbout it wliich struck mo dis¬ 
agreeably ; for who would nut wish to see the means of 
aboUsliiug stammering diffusedlis widely as stammering 
itsedf ? Tlie cxliibitiun is almost interesting one, creat¬ 
ing tluat iieculiar satisfactory feeling which we expe¬ 
rience when the triumidi of nature over error is asserted. 
Yet, as if to inakc^goud the rule tliat all benefits to 
humanity must come tlirdugli tiic sufferings of indivi¬ 
duals, Mr Hunt iias been subjected to xiersecutiun on 
ai'couiit of Ills practice. It was discovered that stam¬ 
mering ought to be regarded as a disease, and therefore 
treated only by qualified medical men : on this ground 
Mr Hunt wa^publiely denounced ns a (]uack. It would 
he as reasonaoic to demand tliat a dancing-master, wlio 
substitutes graceful fur awkward walking, or an elixiu- 
tiunist, wild extirpates patois from the tunes of the 
v<iicc, should linvu a medical diploma. A beautiful 
thing it would be, iiidoLd, for the resolver of ttiis diffi¬ 
culty to go to a faculty altogether ignorant of the sub¬ 
ject, and study tiicir mysteries, wliicli liavu notliing to 
do with it, and nine-tenths of which arc now under a 
strung ^spicioii of laiing mere delusion, before lie could 
he allowed to make use of an inveutiou of liis own, the 
benefits of wliich an^.alpablc I 


I 

I 

I 


1 ! I have been taken by a friend to sci; stammering <"ured 
• : by Mr Hunt in Jtegent Street. Tliongh a matter in 
j, which a xiatrinuminl interest is concerned, I feel ti'iiijited, 
'I hv tile interesting nature of what t saw, to make public 
'l allusion to Mr iliint's system. 'I’wo j-oiiiig men were 
in attendance, both grievously afflicted with stammer- 
, j ing, and Imth new cases. (liie was asked to sit down, 
;! and Mr Hunt llien addressed a few questions to liim, on 
wliieli he made tlie tisuid w retelied attcinxits to answer. 
! ’J'his young man had no recollection of ever sxwaking 
I fluently. Ilis nttcnix>ts to read were equally miserable 
failures. Mr Hunt then cxiduineil to liiiii. in simple 
j I terms, the idiysiologieal and mural causes of stamnier- 
] ing, and gave liim a few very intelligible directions for 
the regulation of the mouth, tongue, resxiiratiun, and the 
I Iiart of the chest to sxxiuk from. 'I'lie youtli was Siam 
able to pronoiiiiec senlcmxis, and also to read, witli cuii- 
sideralde readiness. The other youth was then put 
through a similar scries of lessons, and in an equally 
short time the comparatively perfect use of the organs 
I w'as attained in his case. Un a subsequent visit, 1 saw 
a girl who stammered and hesitated in an extraordi¬ 
nary iiiunucr, restored to a coiiimoii style of siicocli in 
less than twenty minutes. These, however, are not 
cures. A complete victory over the had habit can only 
be the work of time. 


iS On n former occasion, in noticing deficiencies of this nature, 
wo were so unfortunate as to displease various piirties. who, by 
way of reprisal, told us that thliiihurgh was a vastly more dirtji 
toivn than London.. Agreed ; in soim* rospeeta lUdinhurgh is dirtier. 
But they make a gi'eat mlstate who siipiaasf tliat we care about 
any one town more than anotlier. Uii this, and everything vise, 
we are quite coamopolitiui. \Vu as1>, us any iwrson might surely 
ask, and, in fact, as the London press is constantly asking, why 
the streets of the mntmtailis aro not swept daily on a uniform plan ? 
Because the town is under the thraldom of antiqiiatisi civic and 
pariali institutions: the rrfnrm of which, in order to produce a 
systematio and harinuiiioiis wliole, suitable to the wants and f«g- 
ings of tbo age, the (leople will not give themselves tlio trouble 
to insist utain; and, oa is well known, few things ore sot to rights 
in this Country withokt on inoontrollablo clamour. 


A TALK OK MODEBN ITALY. 

In a certain province of Nortlicrn Italy, subject to the 
Austrian government, some years ago there dwelt a 
widow lady of noble family, Giiievra M.areiictti liy 
name. Jler husband had been killed shortly after their 
m.irr!.ige in a duel witli a Gernian ufiiccr, with whom 
he quiirrolled on the subject of the Austrian domina¬ 
tion. lie left to the di8coiisid:itc Ginevra his estate, his 
eastle, and one only son, then an infant. Tlie estate 
was well cultivated, and yielded a large income. The 
eastle was hcautifully situated in a mullicrry grove, by 
a riisliing stream, and formed a deiightful residence, 
liut in llie little wailing new-born babe the solitary 
widow alone found the coiiruge to live .uid lie resigned. 
No; resigned .slie was not: it is by no means an Italian 
virtue, and Ginevra partook largely of the most striking 
features of tiie national character: lu>t-temi>ered and 
cnlhusiaslie, fierce in Her re.sentments, passionate in tier 
uttaelinieiits, and currying to extremes even thofic natu¬ 
ral affections wliich, uncontrolled, will as surely produce 
our utter wretchedness as they are intended to form 
01 r greatest liapxnBifSS* l^hc li.ad shared in her hus- | 
band's overweening detestation of tho Austrians, ^nd | 
it may easily he imagined how iimeh that hatred wag 
augmented by his death ; and the more utterjy lier j 
country became subdued, 41ic more 'vililly seemed to j 
burn her patriotic ardour. ^ All the.se feelings, however, j 
became lost and deadened ni the one all-absorbing ten- I 
derness wliich was her life—an only son,san only child! | 
It will roadily he suxiposed witli what ungovernable i 
love such a person must have doted on snch a treasure. ; 
But from that first moment when site bad lifted herself i 
fAm off tlie cold body of her husband, to snatch the ! 
living babe to her breast, one terrible dread (in her ' 
supicratitious ideas a presentiment) obtained comx>lete ' 
possession of her mind—the dread that the poor infant 
would one day share the fattf of tho bleeding corpse 
before her, and die for his ungratefol country. • To . 
guard against tills, and cheat the fatesAf she could, she i 
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determined that the child ahould never know what 
deatli hi* fatltcr had died; and never, if she could help 
it, leave his quiet castle and the boundaries of his own 
property, where no rumour niijrht reach him of the 
great oppression of his native land. 

For a long time her plan seemed very successful. 
Lorenzo passed from being a comical little baby, with 
long black hair, to roaming through the gardens a 
lamutiful dark-eyed boy; Anally, he became a fine-look¬ 
ing, high-spirited young man, the very idol and prid.' 
of his niotlier’s lieart. AH Italians seem to he by nature 
instinctive worshiiquirs of tlie fine arts; they must in¬ 
fallibly be either painter, poej. or musician, nud gene¬ 
rally itll. three, l^orenzo had from infancy shown a 
great jiredileetion for the study of painting, and as he 
grew older, In; displayed very eonsidcrablu talent, lie 
could tliink of nothing else? it was his sole occupation; 
.md he spent days, and even nights, in liis studio, 
fjinevra was delighted: she saw liow completely he 
was absorlicd in his favourite art, leid she hoped it was 
to prevent him from wisliing'to see more of the world, 
or taking any interest in the politic.al events of tjie day. 
For some time dairenzo was quite ctintent to work out 
his wild fancies as best he might, or to make one por- 
tr:iit after anoUier of the peasant maidens, with tlic 
purple grai>C8 and vine leaves twined ir their d.ark- 
lirowii hair. But true genius is always aware of its 
own deficiency. He had a lofty amlution—tlic best 
ladder to success; and one day, in a fit of desjiair at his 
own perfoniianees, he flung his last picture out of tlie 
window, and dtatlnred to liis terrified mother that he 
would start next day for Btilogua, in order to study 
at the conservatory there. Her wild distress may well 
he supposed. Bologna! the very hotlied of pol^ieal in¬ 
trigue, tlic very centre of Carbonarism and secret socie¬ 
ties t She declared he should leave the liouse only over 
her prostrate body, and was so fraiiticly vehement in 
lier opposition, that at last iier sou, tiumgh scarcely 
less passionate and fiery tliau liersclf, appeared to ac¬ 
quiesce in her wislies. and no more was said on the 
subject. One morning, when, as usual, she flew to his 
studio ns soon as she arose, to gladden her eyes with 
the sight of her darling child, to her unutterable horror 
she found only a portrait of himself, of a striking re- 
I serahlauce, wliich he had secretly painted for her, and 
now left with a short letter, stating that, unable to con¬ 
trol any longer his artistic enthusiasm, he had departed 
to study nt Bologna, or elsewhere, as he might find most 
suitable. The picture would console lier so far, he 
hoiieJ; for as surely as the eyes would always look 
steadily on her, so truly siiould his thouglits lie witli 
her ever. He concluded liy promising to write, and 
ultimately to return, hut gave no indication as to tlic 
exact route lie liad taken. To follow him was there¬ 
fore impossible, and Olnevra had nothing for it hut to 
fill tlic air with lier shrieks for a time, mid JiniiUy to 
settle down into a inouniful des|)on<iciiey, during wliich 
she sat,- hour after hour, gazing at the portrait, and 
trying to believe what it had been promised the eyes 
sliouid tell her. 

Lorenzo did not fail to write, and his letters became 
indeed tlic only joy of liis mother’s existence, but he 
always contrived cunningly to leave licr in unccrtiiinty 
as to his exact abode. Now he was at Bologna ; now 
at Butnc; now ttavelling ahhut the country in coiiipuiiy 
with other artists, in search of studies from nature. 
Sometimes long intervals would elapse between his 
letters; then Cfinevra robed herself in raonrning from 
head to foot, and refused to open her lip.s, till the arrival 
of a letter ewmed to restore her to life. At last came 
a longer period tlian had ever yet passed without her 
hearing from him. Her anxiety finally overcame the 
snllen gloom in which she generally passed those dreary 
intervals, and she took every possible means of obtain¬ 
ing information respectiyg him, or even regarding the 
state of those towns in some one of which she imaginiHi 
him \o be. It hxcame her custom during this period of 
terror and misery to walk down every evening to the 


village inn, where she occ^ionally heard from the pass¬ 
ing travellers such reports on the state of the country 
as greatly interested her; and when the stranger was 
aliove the rank of a mere peasant or countiy mor''' 
chant, she generally invited hijn to pass a few hours at 
the ciistic with her, in order to gain what information 
she could. 

Months, many wiretched, terrible months, had passed 
away, and no tidings of her Moved son had reached her. 
Criiicvra was wasted to a shadow; slio neither ate nor 
slept, hut sat continu.ally like a monnnlfent of*living 
desi),iir before the treacherous picture, that still Aniied 
upon her sweetly ns ever. ()ne d.ay tliere chanced to pass 
tlirough the village a' man of some rimk and influence, 
likely to he well acquainted with .all that was going on 
ill the world without; and comimssionating tlie over¬ 
powering anxiety of the unhappy mother, he agreed to 
sju'nd the day vi ith lier, in order to give her his .advice 
iHtnllic ineiisures she ought *to take for the recovery 
of her son. Tlu y had liocn some lime in convarsation, 
talking as yet chiefly on the nnsctllcd state of the 
country, when Giticvra liaving ollered her guest some 
refreshment, conducted him through a long suite of 
rooms to that in which the meal was laid. Hlic of 
course walked first, and suddenly was startled by an 
exclamation which hurst from tlic lips of the stranger. 
She turned round in liaste, and saw that lie stood 
motionless before the picture of her son, which hung in 
till’ little boudoir througli which they were passing; 
and a »:ngle glance sliowcd lier tlint his was a gaze not 
I Old V of recognition, hut almost of horror. She flew hack 
to him; she griisiied him iiy the arm; for a luonient 
\ her utterance seemed choked; then she poured forth 
a torrent of questions. It was lier son ! Did lie know 
! liim f iVhere liaif^he seen him, ifed when ? He did not 
j know liiiii, the stranger answered, hut ke /inew 0i« fare; 

.111 I he uttered the Inst words ns tlie’igh they eoii- 
taiiied some ternhle xee.ri't. for his voice faltered, andly 
turned away from the eager, eloquent eyes of'the poor 
mother. Ginevru could not iiiiilerstand this. How¬ 
ever. liopi*, wc'U-nigh extinct, had been suddenly re- 
kiiullcd ill her Iiosom, and slie jires.sed kirn instantly to 
tell her all—all he knew of her long-lost treasure! He 
had seen his face?—then he had met him accidcutally? 

—at Bologna, in tlic picture-galleries doubtless?—at 
Borne perhaps ? 

In vain, for some time, tlie stranger endeavoured to 
elude the questions of (jinevni, and then snnglit at least 
to hreiik tlie truth to her with some degree, 'f eantion. 
Her veliemeiiee, her wild supplic-atioiis,'overcame him 
at last, and she worked herself into such a state of 
fieii/.y at flic immientary su.speiis(‘, that he finally dis- 1 
elo.sed to her all lie knew without ri'serve. At tlie close i 
of Ills recital, she lay at liis feet rolled into a heap, | 
ill violent couvidsions. 'J'lie uireumstanees which he | 
stilted were briefly a.s foUows:— 

The strangeit; who gave his name as the M.archcse 

B-, liiid been residing for several months past in a 

small German town in the Austrian states. It had so 
eli.aueed tliat ids tioiise was directly opjiosite to the pri¬ 
son—an enormous building, whose inhahitants formed, 
strictly speaking, tlu; largest part of the poimlation. 
Narrow as was the street wliieh divided it from hi* 
dwelling, he remained in ]>rofonnd ignorance of all that 
passed within its massive walls, and might have fancied 
it as tenantlcss, us in reality it was full of sufiering 
beings, hut for ouc slight circumstance, which soon 
pecame for him a source of intense and painful interest. 
One of the small closely-barred window* of the prison 
was directly facing those of his apartments. It re¬ 
mained always completely closed, with a great iron 
shutter, wliich must have excluded both light and air, 
and wliich was never opened excepting for two or three 
minutes every morning, when it was partly pushed 
bu-k, probalily by the jailor, in order that ho might 
examine the cell—and at that moment, daily, there 
presented itself, behind the thick bars, a young gad face, 
that fur a brief instant Ihoked wistfully out upon the 
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' blue sky and far green hilt*, and tlien vanished a.s the 
I iron plate rattled back to its place I Daily the Mar- 
j chese had acquired tl>e habit of stationing himself at 
I * the window, to watch for this mournful apparition, and 
I trace in the wasted features the terrible effects of the 
I * discipline of solitary c^nthiemcni When he first saw 
1 the face—^nd it is needless to say he had at once re- 
i coenised it in the picture of Giuevra's son—it was 
I blooming and bright as the beautiful image liefore him; 
I but day by day he had seen it fade away, grow paler 
I and older by the many lung years inbawhich despair 
had' transformed the lonely hours of his prison-life; 
I soon the eyes looked out without a gleam of hope, the 
I lips did not even part to breuHie their wonted sigh; 

I and the good Marchosc dared not say how wan, how 
I dim, how almost ghostlike it had seemed to him wlicn 
i he Inst looked on it. 

Gmevralay in convulsions on the fp'ound, as wc h.ave 
I said. Ihit however ill-regulated the mind, or fierce the 
i| jinssions, there is a courage, a co’istai y, a power of 
;i endurance in a mother’s lore, which nerer fails in the 
' darkest hour; and ulYer a time, she rose, coiiiposcd her 
j' distortcil features, gathered on her long di'.lievi'lled hair, 
.and sat down deathlike, hut resolute, to consult what 
j lias best to bo done. Direiizo livtd! that w.is soiiie- 
I ’ tiling : and she was fortun.'ite in the stnuigc coiiieidenei* 
j whicli bad converted tlic .Mnrclio.se into her warmest 
, friend; for, deeply interested in lioth iiiothcr and son, 
lie determined to learo nothing undone to restore them 
to each etlnT. After iinieli emisuUation, ho fi^'dly pre¬ 
vailed on Oinevra to remain passive where she was, 
i whilst he himself imderteok the iiicalculiilily dilli' idt 
t.ask of .itteinptiog to elfcet the lilieration of tier .see. 

i Kertiinntely. the Miircliese II-was a man of consider- 

able iiifliienee with tig- higher authf.ritiL‘.s ; but still the 
i ebslacles he bad to ove,rc(ime seemed aliiiusl iiisiir- 
I' momitablc. Jii the first place, it was no eas 3 ' mqfrer 
I to identify a prisoner amongst the mass of unknow-n 

I iiitbvidaals whose very namcH'becaine obliterated iii- 

■ .stiintly on their sepjiratioii from llu living world. 
Most liappilj-, in his profound interest for the poor 

j etiplive, w'liose inelauelml^’ face bannted liim, lie liiul 
i asked who bo was—a fuiitless <|uestiou imleed !—and 
' reirived for answer licit he was No. in. Ktill. even this 

II wiis a clue, if by this time pisir Loreiuu bad not become 
' tile No. 4 or No. j of some ether jirisoii. Notto dwell too 
I long on the detiuls of bis search, »c .nay pass on to 
I state that bo did at length sueeceil nor only'in diseover- 
I mg him, but in olitammg a cainimiitation of bis sentence 
! of jierpctuid dniprisoiimcut to that of i)erpelu.il c-vili', 

I with onillseation of liis proiierty. 

I As to tile e,nme of which all tbi.s was the puiushmeiit, 

I a few words of brav.ldo, r.ishly sisiken in an opi-ii cotTw- 
1 house, seemed to liave been tlie ‘ bead and front of his 
I offending.’ It need not. lie said llint Oinevra delermiiied 
; at once to follow her sou in ids expatriation, lliougb to 
: her it was no slight matter thus to atamdon her country 
i for ever, as Lorenzo wi s sentenced, on pain of death, 
j never agaia to set foot on the Italian sliure. The lieno- 
I voleiit Marchese assisted her in making her arrange- 
I nients. as she wa$ dhliged almost instantly to quit the 
j castle, no longer hers; and .vitli the money procured 
I by the side of her jewels, this d;iughter of a iiohlu house 
travelled to Trieste, where Lorenzo was to be conveyed, 

I still a prisoner, and destined to^rcecive Ins freedom only 
’ .after bis emb.irkation at a ciVtain distiuu-e from his 
] native shores. Their first meeting took place, therefore, 

■ on board ship; for us long as tlie young man was a 
prisoner of Austria, ho lielongt-d to a class who appa- 

I reutly are not supposed to have afty earthly ties or 
I human alfections at all 1 And what a meeting fur the 
I mother and son! The fair, undulating hills of their 
j own dear country fast receding from their view, to be 
beheld no mure; themselves, lieggared and abjectluss, 

1 sailing away taey scarce knew whither; and if Ixirenzo 
looked with asumishment on his mother's htiir, wluJli 
lie last had seen a raven-black, now white as snow, islie 
on her side, but fur the unfailing instinct of tiie parent’s 
f 


heart, might have doubted if this worn, spiritless, ener¬ 
vated man were indeed her bold, energetic, vigorous 

SOM. 

After wandering for some time without aim or object, 
and wclI-nigU exhausting their slender means, which 
were still drawn from the sale of the last remnants of 
their formft opulence and luxury, Oinevra and her 
son finally settled in one of the Ionian islands, chosen 
principally liccause there they would at least heir the 
^uund of lliuir native language. It was a bright green 
island, which many a one might covet longingly as a fair 
and ,jiu-t restiiig-plac.e. But to the qwvcrty-strickcii 
son and nmtlier it was not Italy; and we are well con¬ 
vinced ilmt nowhere is rtie pure unmixed love of enuntry 
to h-j found so strongly implanted as in tlie breast of an 
Italian. With them it is a rfteply-rooted principle—a 
very instinct .as it were; and wo do really believe that the 
pangs of an exile, baiiishea from that gtirden of Europe, 
are iiiisjieaknlily severe, nutwitlistunding the absurdities 
in wliicli (loots, ancient and modern, have indulged on 
the siitijcct. It was a bright green isl.and, but Oinevra 
w‘is fur from her husband’s grave, and Lorenzo from 
tliu living friends of his youth. Soon other cures began 
to weicli them down etu-h day more heavily: want 
stared them in the face—actual want—and they had 
till now oiilv known the utmost ri-finemeiit of luxury'. 
Tlieir resoirn'ea were quite exhausted, and tlieir last 
and only' means of support liceamc the pencil of Ijori-iizu; 
liiit with what feelings did the young jiainter, broken- 
spirited and sickly, resume bis once bi-loved art! 

it is an old time-woni reflection, that nothing is so 
utterly destructive togi-iiius as the necessity of drawing 
from it tile means of daily snbsistenee ; what was oiiee 
the very paradise of fancy, becomes tin insupportable 
drudgery : and it proved so with L-irenzo: instead of 
inilulgiiig in the wild flights of unfettered coniiiositioii, 
be wa.s now forced 4f> paint staring jiortraits of clumsy 
sliopkeeper.s, or ambitious iiiiiliners, who-paid him ill, 
and drove torn half-frantic by their ridiculous criticism.s 
on Ills {lerforoiance. This means of living was, besides, 
very precarious—often it failed him altogether : his 
natural delicacy and gentlemanlike feeling, which he 
e.iiild not get rid of, were gn, ;t)y against him. At la.st 
another less scrupulous portrait-painter established him- ’ 
self 111 tile tuwu, and Lorenzo was deserted at oiiee and 
entiiely: in a few weeks more they were starving! Ilaji- 
jiily, most lia|i{iily—luid Lorenzo thanked Heaven for it 
—at this juncture the worii-oiit, broken-heart-.il Oinevra 
died, making lier last mo!iii that she would not rest by 
her hiisliand’s side, in her own native home. She died of 
iiiterniittciit fever, the di.-ieasc of the country, whieli, 
tliongb not usually dangerous, had (iroved so to her 
enfeelile-l fr.niie. Ijoreiizo was attacked with it at tlai 
same time; but in youth, life has a wonderful tenacity, 
and he recovered, to find biinself in a .-tate actually' of 
squalid wreteliedn'" s. Ills motiier was dead, and he 
I was reckless ami broken-hearted. I.ifc was iitte.rly 
i without hope or mUTCHt; be never dreamt of finding 
such ill that which i. lieyond it, and Siam he beeaine j 
:dtogether careless as to w’hetb.-r he lived or died. Hut 
).i tlic midst of his misery, and at lust of his starvation, 
one fierce and burning desire—maiiiuisil we musj call 
it—rose'up within Inm, with an intensity wliicli would j 
not be subdued. It was tin- frantic longing,to look 
once more upon bi.s natm- land ; oium agaiu ,lo set his 
feet upon his native shorj; he eared not how jioor, how i} 
wretched, if but tiierel And la-sides, in Italy be had .1 
friends, if he could succeed m enteriiig««t unknown -.in I 
some one of its wild deserted vidleys he surely might ' 
find a safe refuge. lie w.is greatly changed; several ■ 
years had elapsed since he left it; be might safely he- 
lieie himself forgotteii. But even were he not, who 
would recognise in the hagg<>rd, abject-looking creature, 
the once gay and proud young noble? 

To attempt proeuriug a passport, without whieh Iv 
could neither leave the island nor land in Italy, was, he I 
well knew, an utter impussibiiily. llc^id not even*mal;o j 
the endeavour; but he inanuged, in some extraordin.-iry i 
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manner, to secrete himself on board of one of the steam- 
IMickets which ply l)etween the Ionian islands and 
Trieste, and remained l)idden till they had been two 
days at sea. Ti'hen forced by hauf(cr to appear on deck, 
he succeeded in telling the story of his sufferings in so 
touching and eloquent a manner, bucked us he was by 
his wretched appearance, that he won the ■'compassion 
of ail on board, and obtained the captain himselt ns his 
zealous protector. 7'his inaii promised to do all he 
could to assist him in lafiding unmolested, but he 
greatly doubted the possibility of success. The ab-* 
scnce of the passport would infallibly produce inquiry ; 
and notwithstanding the exile's assumed name and 
change of appearance, he knew>the management of tlu! 
Austrian police too well not to dread the result. Jhit 
poor ]/)renz() was sangivne. Sorrow and anxiety had 
half-maddened him, and his monomania had l>econie 
the desire, or rather the wild determination, to visit 
once more Ids beloved Italy! He refused to believe 
it possible his hope conld fail. At length the steamer 
reached Trieste; and how did the hd&rt of the return¬ 
ing exile bound within him as he beheld that gay city 
rising out of the blue sea before him, witli its stately 
buildings and its vine-clad hills! 

As usual, the customhouse and quarantine officers 
instantly came on board to examiiiu the passengci's. 
When the passports were demanded, IjoIcuzu’s defi¬ 
ciency was at once discovered; but the captain en¬ 
deavoured to faliricale a story, explaining the loss of 
that important paper, and did what he could to re¬ 
move all suspicions, ilia eloquence was not without 
its effect; hut still they could not allow the exile to land 
till they had coniiuuoicated with the authorities; and as 
the steamer was to remain in port for a day or two, they 
agreed to leave him on board under tlie surveillanee of 
two gendarmes, until they received their orders respect¬ 
ing him. I’oor’iaireiizo was now forced to w.atcli tlie 
passengers landing one by one on the sliore, that, like 
the mirage of the dcsiirt, seemed to inoek him with its 
brightnp.ss; but the more he feasted his eyes on the 
fair Ituidscape, the more convinced he seemed to be tliat 
he sliould yet roam amongst its valleys, BcvitoI days 
passed, and the shrewd captain augured ill of tlie di’lay. 
die felt that they must liave fallen upon some indication 
which hud awakened their suspicions, and led them 
to make a lengthened inquiry. He knew tliat tlicre 
existed certain vnluuicb—a library in tliemselves—the 
annals of the secret police, where the private history of 
half the population of Austria w,as noted down, and 
all characterised by various comiirclieiisive epithets. 
Hu greatly feared that his poor friend must figure 
there in no very complimentary terms; and he was 
right. The sharp agents of the tiuliue had soon traced 
out the unfortunate exile, notwitlistanJing his change 
of name; and on referring back througli the countless 
pages of these terrible books, the name of Lorenzo 
Marchetti was found with the fatal word ‘Troscrittol’ 
'J'his was enough. 

On a bright sunny morning, I.urcnzo. ever on the 
watch, perecived a boat putting off from the sliore filled 
with officers in the Austrian uniform. As he saw them 
direct their course towards tlie vessel, he became liulf- 
fraiitic with delight and impatience, never doubting but 
that they were coming to release him. The good laip- 
tain drdw near, sbakiiig his,head dubiously; aud in 
another moment tAe boat was alongside, and tlie officers 
had mounted on the decli. Tllty walked straight up to 
the trembling c|iilc. ' Lorenzo Marchetti, let us go!' 
they said. 

At the sound of his oivn name, the unhappy man 
grew deadly pale. ‘Where would you take mei'’ he 
said with quivering lips. > 

‘ To the prison of Spielberg!’ was the answer. 

‘Ah e troppo!’ (' It is too niueb!’) he exclaimed; and 
Lorenzo witli a bumid threw himself on one of the offi¬ 
cers who stood near. The German defended himself, 
thinkUig he wished to attack liim, whereas his sole 
object was to posf^ss liimself of the short sword he i 


wore by his side. In this wild effort he Bucc.eede(l, and 
exclaiming, ‘ At least they shall bury me in Italy I ’ 
Lorenzo ]ilunged the instrument into his heart, fell 
back into the arms of his horror-stricken enemies, and , 
expired without a groan! 

a a 

PROGRESS OF NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 

jMn PoiiTKn’s ‘Progress of the Nation,* noticed in a 
recent number, has already been followed by a new 
edition of Mr^ M'Oulloch’s ‘ Di'scriptive ?nd Statis- ■ 
tical Account of the Britisli Empire,’* from which we 
shall now proceed to collect such information as may 
throw additional light upon the general subject. 

nie section relating to the industry of the United 
Kingdom commences with agriculture, as ‘ tlie first 
and most important of the useful arts.’ The total num¬ 
ber of landed pro]irietera in England alone is estimated 
at 200,Oou, and the average uuiiual iiieoine of each at 
L.20U a-year. But although this is the average, the 
value of their pri»i»erties ranges from forty shdlings to 
L. 100,000 a-ycar and npward.s. Taking them generally, 
the landlords are hard-working men, of very moderate 
income; although it is tlie custom to regard as their 
t 3 pe the few ow'iicrs of large estates, whose wc.alth and 
importance attract the greatest share of public attention. 
The small farm system is stated to be injurious to the 
progress of ngrtculture, and tn the habits nf industry 
of ti\e farmers; while iiunlerately large farms produce 
more (in consequeneo of increased outlay) in a given 
space, aiill act nuire favourably upon the character of 
the population. T'he local itopulalion, it is true, is less; 
but owing to tile exelniiigc of the produce for the 
various objects of art or industry, the months fed are 
more numerous, li;, England the ^estates generally are 
of a moderate size, while in Ireland tliey are larger. 
But in the latter country these large estates are split 
iiito'sneh iniiiute huhlings, tliat fuur-iiftlis‘of tlie (leople 
arc supjHised to subsist an the produce of tlie land tlicy 
oeenpv’. The eonsequeni'c of this is almost universal 
poverty and niisery. The small farmers have not 
sufficient occupation for their time, and grow up in in¬ 
corrigible indolence; and being preventwl, by want of 
means, from adopting iinprovcnicnts, agriculture lan- 
guislics, and the most fertile soil in the world produces 
only onc-fijtli jiarl of what it might do under a better 
system. 

Various causes are assigned fur this state of things 
in Ireland ; but one of these has existence likewise in 
England, idthuugk modified there by u(hei circum¬ 
stances. This is the law us regards leases, which in 
these two countries are regarded as movable property; 
whereas in Scotland they are an inalienable estate, 
deseending (e.vccpt in cases of special provision to the 
contrary) to the heir-at-law. Thu result of this is, that 
in Kuothiiid the younger sons look to other professions 
than agriculture (or support, or move to other iuealitics 
or countries in sc.ardi of employment, leaving the in¬ 
heritor of the land to devote his uneloggcd energies to 
the increase of his farm, and tlie advancement of its 
agriculture. This, however, is only part of the truth. 
The substantial reason for the superiority of Scotch 
husbandry is, that in Scotland every farmer has a lease 
of some kind, gciieruily for nineteen years, while the bulk 
of the English farmers have no lease at all. Tenants- 
at-will from year to year; they have no encouragement 
to improve the land, and are for the most port practi¬ 
cally serfs of the landed gentry, who look more to 
political considerations than rent. The backwardness 
of English agriculture from tills and oUicr causes is a 
curious feature of a country renowned for its manufac¬ 
turing and commercial energy. 

A full half or more of the arable land of England is 
applied to grazing husbandry, while in Scotland and 
Ireland the great proportion is under crop. The number 
of Kbrscs in Great Britain is about a million and a-kolf, 
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estimated to iio worth frum*i>ighteen to twenty-two and 
a-ltalf uiilhons sterling. The total head of cattle is 
c.stimHted at 5,620,000, of which a fourth part, or 
1,405.000 arc annually slaughtered for tlio supply of 
the kingdom. The '\j[uight of the cattle and sheep 
killed in J.4}ndon has more than douhleA since 1710: 
the anim^ weighing at present, on an average, SOU 
lbs. buUcxiks, 140 lbs. calves, 80 lbs. ^heep, and 50 lbs. 
Iainb.s. In Ireland, in 1841, the number of horned cattle 
was 1,865,116, most of which are sent to this country. 

The milk sold in London alone amoi^its in value to 
L.860,000 a-year, and butter to l,.l,120,000, the latter 
being the produce of 150,000 cows. 

Tho number of sheep in Kngland and Wales is 
26,148,46.1; in Scotland, ;i,.500,000; and in Ireland, 
2,106,189—producing in all 540,000 packs of wool. 

The present value of timber in Ktiglaiid is estimated 
at from forty to fifty millions sterling, and its yearly 
product at from one and a-balf to two millions. The 
royal forests, enclosed and bearing oaU for the supply 
of the mivy, cover from 50.000 to 60,00i> acres. In 
Scotland the total (‘xtent of woodland considerably 
excfvds a million acres; and in Ireland it is only a tlurd 
of that .area. 

The total annual value of the agricultural produce of 
England and Wales is L.141,60(;,857; of Scotland, 
L.27,744.2S0 ; and of Ireland, Ii.48,200,834. 1’hc profits 
of farmers are stated at one-half the rent in hlnghind, 
and one-third in Scotland, which would‘give 9.1 jier cent, 
on the capital employed. 'I'liis includes, however, all 
they receive themselves as wages, and proves the busi¬ 
ness to be iuiything but a lucrative one. Yet low rents 
arc Mupi)ose<l to be as injiirions to all parties as bigli 
rents ; in proof of wbieii, tho following anw'dote i.s told 
relative to South Wales :—‘ A genl^eman noted for bis 
liberality to his tenants, during the last eeventecn years 
of his life l.iiij out upwards of ij.20,000 in improviiiij the 
farms of Ins tenants-at-will, witliout eliarging tliem a 
pemiy in advance of rent, lie died ; and Ids siieevssor, j 
of a different cast, leaving oll'improvcmeuts, tried v liat 
doulilmg the rents would do; and it is jiaiiiful to relate, 
for it liorders on a libel on Iiunian nature, tiiat this 
ailvaiice of rent, considered e.'iecedingly grievous at the 
time it was imposed, liad a greater clleet in improving 
tile ngricullure of the estate than all the benevolence 
and lorliear -nce of his jircdeccssor. The tcn.ints were 
now eomiH-'lled to do for thcmselvos w iiat another did 
for them before.’ A rise of rent is, generally speak¬ 
ing. a sign of improvement; and to such an unexampled 
extent did this take place in Scotland, that the entire 
rental of the kingdom rose from one million in 1770, to 
four millions and a-half in 1815. 

The inipruveuicnt of agriculture was .slow, and fre¬ 
quently interrupted; but the general result is so sutis- 
faetory, that it is ulUrmed that Great llntaiii provides 
food at present suUieiunt for the comfortable siistenaiiee 
of five niillious of iiihabitauts more titan in 1820 . Kor 
are the eapaeities of improvement exhausted. Ou tlie 
(xintrary, there is almost a boundless vista of prosperity 
before us. ‘It is iin]K>ssible, indeed, to say to wliat 
extent, under such circumstances, iiuprovement may be 
carried.’ 

SucJi are the treasures that grow, or move, ujion the 
surface of the country : beneath, in its deptlis, thougli 
we find little eitlier of gold or silver, there is an almost 
inexhaustible abundance of substances that are of much 
more iraiiortance to mankind. The first of our minerals 
may be said to be coal, since upon it depends mainly tlic 
production ot the rest. In some parts of the country, 
for instance, there is iron, but for vluit of coal it is not 
worked; and such districts arc set down as destitute of 
miucral wealth. Coal is tlie grand primum moliile in this 
manufacturing country. To it Glasgow, Muiiehester, 
Birmingham, l.ieeds, SlitiDeld, owe tlicir greatness; and 
to the want of it many of the great cities and twns 
of history their decay. Nor is its operation iirmted 
to physical objects; it acts upon the very stull' of 
which men’s minds are composed, and creates hibits 


of industry, and develops iutelligencu, wherever it 
appears. 

Coal, like other great benefactors of mankind, was 
persecuted in the ages of ignorance, and in London re- 
Iieatedly prohibited altogether, on account of tlie sup¬ 
posed injurious tendency of its smoke. Since the time 
of Charles f., however, its advance into general use has 
been steady and rapid; and at present the domestic 
consumption of Great Britain may be safely stated at 
^0,000,000 tons; that of manufactories at 13,200,000 
tons; and tliat of railways, steamers, &c. at 1,200,000 
tuns. To these items must he added 4,000,000 exported 
to Ireland and the colonics, which will give a grand total 
of 38,400,000 tons. If this is reckoned at an average of 
ten shillings per ton to the consumer, the whole will be 
wortli Ij. 19,200,000 a-ycar. • 

Coal-mining, liowevcr, is not a very profitable busi¬ 
ness to those eonceriied in it. I,argc fortunes, it is true, 
liave been made from time to time by individuals ; hut 
taking the trade,on the average, the profits do not 
exceed ten per cent, on me capital employed, and this 
at simple interest. It is a business, liowever, which 
will always go on; and tlie supply of the material is 
considered, by the ix'st observers, to bo equal to the 
present deinaiid for many centuries to come. 

Iron, like^’oal, was at one time persecuted on acconnt 
of its consumption of woixi in the smelting process; but 
when Lord Dudley obtained a patent in 1619 for smelt¬ 
ing with coal—one of the most valuable of all inventions 
—his works were destroyed by tlie ignorant rubble, and 
himself well-nigh ruined. In 1740, when the new pro¬ 
cess fairly began, the quantity made was 17,000 tons, 
which ill 1840 lliid increased to 1,396,400 tons. Last 
year it aiiiountcd to 1,750,000 tons. This can only be 
matched liy tlie progress of the cotton manufacture. 
It IS not supjiosed that the prosperity of tlic trade is 
temporary, but, oaathe contrary, that it will continue 
increasing for an indefinite time. Supposing, however, 
tliat it reniain.i as it is at present, tins will give, as the 
yearly value of the production, fiiurtccn millions stcr- 
iing. 

About 5000 tons of tin are obtained in the year, at a 
value of from L.65 to L.80 a ton. We bad formerly a 
monopoly of this article, and the priex* was nearly twice 
iilglier; but siiiec 1814, the little island of Banca, iu tlie 
Indian Arelii]x:lagn, has come into successful competition 
with us, driving us out of the Chinese market, and even 
rivalling ns at home. 

Copper, although fairly commencing only with the 
last century, is now of more iraportaiuxi than tin ; its 
production increasing from 700 tons to upwards of 
14,000 tons, and estimated to be worth L. 1.406,000 
a-yuur. As a business, both tin and copper iiiiiiiiig par¬ 
takes of tlie nature of a lottery ; the veins that prpuiise 
must, suiiietimes disappearing at onee, and vire versa, 
making tho ne«;dy adventurer a eapit.'ilist, and the capi¬ 
talist a beggar, as it may hiiyipen. 

The Iwid produced in Great Britain and Ireland 
amounts to upwards ..f 51,000 tons, each ton yielding 
about eight ounces of silver. 

Salt 18 produced to an unlimitctl extent from brine 
springs aui fossil beds. The home consumption qf this 
article, exclusive e^rcland, is estimated at 200,000 tons, 
and our exportations amount to 337,000 tons. Tlie 
average cost is only fifteen shillings^ ton. TAe other 
minerals ttfe manganese, antimony, stone, slate, fullers’ 
earth, and lime. The coiisiimptiim of tlie lust ■ is im¬ 
mense, hut aifords no data fur ealcuhttiun. To tiiese 
may lie added, though pcriiaps more properly a manu¬ 
facture, hriek.s, of which nearly a billion and a-half were 
made in 1844. 

■ in tiiis survey, the treasures of the sea are worthy 
of some observation, because the consumption of fisli i.s 
not now, as fonnerly, confined to the coasts, but ex¬ 
tended by railways throughout the entire kingdom. In 
Birmingham, for instance—that great terminus—the 
consumption inT839 was only 400 tons, and it is now 
4000 tons. Of such imiiortance is dlspateli in tlie eon- 
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I voyance of this iwriahaWt! commodity, that a mackerel 
vcsaol arrmng at Billingsgate at five o’clock in the 
I morning, wouM obtain fifty Bhilliiigs pi'r hundred for 
I ita flail; whereas, if it did not reach the market till 
I the afternoon, tlic utmost price it could realise would 
be twenty-eight shillings. Formerly, vans with four 
horses were employed to hasten up the cai^, which is 
now transported in a small fraction of the time by 
means of steaiu, whether on ^le road or the river. The 
entire value of tiie fisheries, including both foreign ani^ 
domestic, is stated at from tour millions to four millions 
and a-half a-yuar. The whole fishery has decreased 
rapidly, and in the northern seas more esjiecially, the 
trade is now almost wholly confined to seals. 

Such is a general glance at the treasures of the sod, 
the mine, the sea. with tdiieh nature has endowed tlie 
iobabitsuts of Great Britain. Let us now turn to the 
products of their industry fti the manufaciure ol' raw 
inaterialB into those oli.iccts of comfort .ind utility 
wliicli form the distinctive character of civilisation. 

Our earliest national niiniUfaeture is that of wool; 
and many plans were fallen upon for its eiicouiagi ineiit, 
including the law of Gliarics H.’s parliament (wliicii was 
not expunged for a hundred and thirty jears), that all 
dead bodies should be buried in woollen shrouds! Tlie 
discoiifagemeiit of machinery bud the same tondi'iicy 
as injudicious fostering; and I'ut for tliJ’examjile of 
cotton after the inventions of Hargreaves and Ark¬ 
wright, ‘the woollen niaiiufaeture,’ as a writer in Bi-es’s 
Kncydopaalia observes, ‘ would probably Jiave reniamed 
at this day what il was in tlie earliest ages of civilised 
societ}'.’ At the eud of tlie sevouteeiith centurv, the 
vidue of the manufacture was estimated at eiglit mil¬ 
lions sterling: it is now twenty-four millions. 

In 1766, the value of tlie difteri-iit. species of cotton 
goods pnaiuced in England—or rather of a mixture of 
I cotton and Imcn, for there was tlien no other—was 
I estimated at LttOO.noO n-year ; hut in tlie following 
I year the spiniiiiig-jeimy was iotrodiieed, wliicli at first 
I enabled eight threads of the well to 1 k' sjmn as easily 
! as one; and eventually was improved to such ;in extenl, 
i that a single young girl was able to work a Jiuiulred 
I and twenty spindles. Then came the spiniiing-fraiiie 
i for the warp, which carried tlie process to a piteli wliieh 
' might truly be termed miraculous, if we diil not remi m- 
• her that, subsequently, the mule-jenny—a eoiupouod of 
these two—spun a thread two liundreil and forty miles 
i in length from a single jimind of eoltoii! llitlierto, 

■ however, tlie niamifaetories were obliged to he pitelied 
I wherever a w;iterfall supplied a motive power; iuit, as 
\ if no oiistriietiun was destined to remain, no eleineiit of 
ji prosperity to be wanting, the iiiiproveineiits of Watt in 
P tlie steam-engine set them down in the midst ol dense 
' and industrious towns. The invention of the tlirostle 
I then gave the mult- the power of spinning spoetaneously 
1 with no human intervention but tliat of eliililreii to join 
! the threads; and then the power-loom brought the 
j whole to a climax by weaving, by nieaiis of inaehinery, 

I the yarn in like manner spun. The total valuu of tlie 
! cotton goods, of aU kindt,, is estimated at thirty-six 
i millioiiB a-year; including ten millions as the iirtee of 
' the material, and tweiity-six iiiillioiis fur wages and 
profits. On the most moderate confutation, Ibis busi¬ 
ness must furnish subsistoiice to considerably iiiore Umii 
i a milliofi ixirsons., ‘ And for this new and moat prolific 
source of wealth,’ says Mr M’Gullixib, * we are iiiue,lived 
i (lartly and principally to the e'ktraordinary genius and 
I tident of a few todividmds; but in a great degree, also, 
to that security of projierty and freedom of industry 
' which give coufldeucc and energy to all who embark 
i in industrious undertakings, and to that universal dilfu- 
I sion of iutcUigence which enables them who carry on* 
any work to press every pow'ur of nature into tlie ser¬ 
vice, and to avail themselves of productive capacities of 
which a leis-iustructed people would be wholly igno¬ 
rant.’ 

At the Union, the linen manufactured in Scotland 
was a million and fc'-half of yards; at present, the value 


of what is made at Dundee^is a million and a-half ster¬ 
ling. The total value for Great Britun and Ireland is 
estimated at ten millions. 

The manufacture of silk was Introduced into Eng- 
land so early as the fourteenth century, and in the six¬ 
teenth it had beiMimo a considerable and ptablished 
trade. Towards the close of the seventeentli, however, 
the importation of^oreign silks was prohibited ; and the 
consequence of the luonopolj' thus granted to the home 
manufacturer was a total cessation of improvement, and 
much injury Hie business from the competition of 
smuggled goods. In 1R25 tliis suicidal policy of the 
government was changed, and the market thrown open, 
with merely nominal disadvantages, to the foreign ma- 
iittl'acturer. The result of tins step—from which uotliiiig 
less than utter ruin was luiticipated—has been a vast 
increase in the silk manufacture, wliicli supports up¬ 
wards of tliirty tliimsaud labourers, and is worth to tlic I 
country upwards of ten mtliions sterling a-ycar. i 

Birmingliam was called by Mr Burke * the toy-shop 
of Kurojie;’ hut among the toys are vast iiumliers of [ 
guns and swords, and now steam-engines, more im¬ 
portant tlinii all tlie other yiirartiis in tlie world. So 
extensive is i.lic button trade alone, that in 1331 a . 
single niaiiufaeturer liud in his workshop 10,0(10 double ! 
sets of cut steel (lies for livery hiittoiis only. In 1824, j 
a mauuiiicturer of anothei kind received a single order i 
for L..')00 worth of dolls’ ej’ea. At pre.sent, about KiO | 
tons of fine sheet steel arc annually inauufaetured into I 
300.000,you pens. Tlie whole aiiriuul value of all sorts i 
of wroiigiit brass and iron, and olTiardwure and cutlery I 
articles iiroduewi in Great Britain, is estimated at seven¬ 
teen miilioii.s sterling. 

Tlie m;mul.icture of leather is very nearly equal i 
in value to that ut iron, laiing pstiiiiated at sixteen 
millions. || 

The (•iirthenware niannf.icture owed Mr Wedg- I 
w'ood its iiiereH.se from a paltry busiiu’ss, in 17C2. to oi.o j' 
yielding at present from two to three noUions a-year. j 
Tlie duties on glass were reiiealed in 184.',. anil Hie I 
advantages anticipated are now in a lair way of being I 
rcitlesed. I 

Mr M’GiilUx'h’s section relating to paiier, bonks, &e. ; 

is nnaecountably deficient in the must ordinary in- i| 
formation. He does not seem, to 1h> aware that tliere i, 

siieli a tiling as a cheap pri'.'s in tlie eoiiiitry. He (i 
computes till’ value of montlily and qiiiirterly perio- i 
dicals eirculatiiig from fifteen liundred to two tliousiind i; 
copies, hut entirely omits tliose that seatler aliroad ij 
auimig the people their iivckli/ slieets, to tke niinilier of [i 
eighty or a hundred thimsaiid eo]>ies! On this point || 
we siieak neitiier for ourselves, nor I'or many otlier and !| 
more successful lalmurers iu the field of iMiiMilar in- i 
structioii, but for Hie sake of trurii, on a not uninterest- I 
iiig subjee.t of social coiiixini. We arc unwilling, how¬ 
ever, to do aiiytliiiig more than point out a defect wliicli I 
the .aiitliOT has it hi his ])Owerto remedy in a subsequent 
edition. 

Breweries, distilleries, manufactories of hats, soaii, 
candles, &c. make up the account of the wonderful in¬ 
dustry of this wonderful country. 


A .SETTLEMENT IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Tiik following interesting particulars occur in a small work 
on cmigration, iatiiy puhlislied by Wiley and Putnam :— 

‘ 111 oms of tlio sniidl niid rather poor towns on the St 
IjttwTinice river, is a Certain road of almut tlirec inile.s in 
lei^th, on whicli reside at the present luuinent a niimhor 
of Englisli and Scotch fiiiiiilies. With the exception of 
one Dutch family, no otliers Hian tliose tefonod to reside 
uiwn tills road. 

‘ About twenty years ago these emigrants made np their 
minds to go to the new world. Tliey were in oxeceiliiigly 
straitened eiremnstancos, hut confident that Industry and 
hongsty would not fail of their reward. Residing in the 
nortli of P.ngl.and, and in the south of Scotland, they took 
shiifpiug at Hull for Qneheo. Tlu|y had a long and tedious 
pastijge, and reaohed Quehou with their slender means 
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nlmoBt exlmusted, ignorant of Jho country, and of the best 
mouna to procure cniiiloyment; In tlioHe days there were 
no societies to give tito cinigrout disiirablo iiifomiatiun, nor 
books to fMTnlsh it. 

‘They resolved to go Into the country at all events; a 
wise determination under such circumstances, liy some 
means thcy,found their 'way to the town in wliioli tliey 
new reside; a small town on tite American side of the 
river St Lawrence. 

‘ TIu-y found it a wilderness. Hero and there a scatter¬ 
ing settlement was to bo mot with, Imt not a rood of land 
cultivated like tliat to wluoli they hod been accuatonied 
in tli« old country. Evcrytliiug was npw”(,o tliem: the 
modes of fanning, of living, of buying and selling, of build¬ 
ing. TIic soil was tolerably good, but it was covered witii 
liuge trees. Here tliey resolved to* plant themselves, and 
go to work and make “ tlic wilderness to blossom .is tlie 
rose.” Tliey bought tliis wild land, on credit, at Itum two 
to thrpo dollars tlio acre, payable in four annual inslid- 
mcnls. 

‘ What did tlioy now do ? Money they had bnt little 
of. Their bind was not paid for. A few co .king iileiisils, 
scanty bedding, and a little clothing, was all tliey li.-id, 
exeept tbeir strong hands iiiid stout liuorts. Wiihlliese 
they wont lo tlicir honest, earnest, laliorioiii. work. Tlio 
Luiil they bad jiurcliased lay in ii body, and tliey took 
faniiH ai^joining eacli otlier. 

‘ The first tiling to do was to cut down tlie tiee.s, so .as 
to make a sort of road, tiiongb it was so rougli, llial no 
wheel carriage eoulil jsiss (.vei it fig the fust year or two. 
Ill sleighing time tlicy eoiild get tlicir stud' out and in on 
slids. '\\''hi:n there was no sleigliiiig, they wero obliged lo 
do so on the backs of liorsrs ; ofteiier, bowever, llieir 
own baeks. 

‘As soon ns this apology for a road was laid open, by 
simply lelling tlio trees, each family went lo woik, amt 
made a rude, ebcaji dwelling of logs. AVitli tlie e.\ee|itioii 
of a few nails, and pcrlij^ps lialf-a-do/.eil panes of uiiM raiilc 
glass, all tbe in.itcrkds were ]>rodueed on tlm spot by tlieir 
own li.iilds. Tbe work was all done iiv tlieiiiselves from 
iieginning to e«d ; and in a very sliort time Ibis liardy 
liaiid of emigrants liad lioiiies of tlieir own making in the 
.forest. • 

“ At tins stago of their history tliey hail not so iiiueh as 
a foot of land under eiiltiviitioii, not even a garden. Tliey 
laid the outline of a road liefore tiielii, and ii rude log- 
caliin to dwell in. These wen* all. 

‘Their next sti*i> was to liegiii to subdue tlie forest, and 
turn it into fruitful lie-ids. l.ong and wearisome yeais of 
toll lay before tlieiii liet'ore lliis euiild lio aeeoiiijilisliod ; 
iiut, liotbing daunted, lliey 've*nt to woik. Tiie process ol 
clearing was now liegiiii. Kacli man out down the Imge 
trees on a few aens tins fiint suiiiuier. 'J'liesc trees wen* 
eiit into logs of a size convenient to bo draun liy oxen into 
jiilea. Tliese \Vere tlien set on lire, and snllend fo eon- 
/niuie. The siirrae’c of tliese few acres was tlins eleaied of 
tiio trees whicli liad stood for eeiitiiries n|Hin it, leaving' 
only llic Btumim stiukingnp aliont four feel, liigh. A strong 
mail would elear in tills manner jicrhajis ten acres tlio first 
season. 

‘ In till* autumn tliis land was sown w'itli wbeat, in wbieli 
glass seed was mixed. Thus was tlic lir^t siimiiier spent, 
and winter came. Ifiiriiig the winter more trees were cut 
down, to lie got ready to be Imnit in tlie suuiiiier. At last 
the spring eainc. In Marcli tliey begtin to make maple- 
sugar, the very first thing Iheii laud had ) lelded them in 
Ihe way of eatables. Tlioy now Iiored aiigcr-lndes in tlic 
•siigaivmaplc trees, and jmlling smiill wooden spouts in the 
lioles, tliey cauglit tlic saji, wliioli fell in small rude (nmglis, 
cut out of bloeks of wood. This was boiled, anil lll•‘u1e iuto 
sugar, a great luxury indeed for tliem all. 

‘ Jly and by tile snow entirely disappeared. Tlio wbcJit 
they had sown on tlicir uewly-cleared land was found to 
lio in a vigorous, tlirifty state, and tlioy re.joieed, ns none 
hilt a pioneer emigrant can n*joioc, in seeing tliese pledgA 
of future siiccoBS. The suinmer now wosu on. 'J'lio harvest 
came, and they gatlicrcd in a rich crop of wheat frfiiii land 
which, bnt a short year before, tliey had seen covered by 
a tliiok forest. Tlie gr-ass seed wliicli bad boon sown witli 
tlio wlieat now struggled up among tlio wlicat stubble, 

' {pvittg plodgo that in anoUier year it would furnish luiy for 
the cattle tlioy lioped by tliat time to have. 

‘ They hod tlius lived tlirougli tlie first, and usually tbe 
worst year of a settler's life. They had endured miily 
hardships it is true, and the, little means they brondit 
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fasted with us, about one-cif;hth of a league distant from 
his residence, and there gave lectures upon the natural 
orders of plants, which generally lasted until ten.’ Dr 
Tissot says that Zimmerman was accustomed to rise 
very early in the morning, and wrote several hours 
before he began his professional visits. I’aley, who in 
the early part of his college career frittered his time 
away in the society of idle and extravagant acquaint¬ 
ances, was one morning awakened at five o’clock by 
a friend, who reproached iiim with the waste of his 
time, and of his strung faculties of mind. Struck wifn 
the justice of the rebuke, Paley, from that time for¬ 
ward, rose at five o’clock every morning, and continued 
the practice ever after. It is,easy to conceive how tliis 
excellent reform contributed to tlie achievement of the 
celebrity of the authoripf ‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ 
• Moral Philosophy,’ Ac. Bishop Jewell ro.se regidarly 
at four; and J>r Parkhuret the philologist at five in 
summer and six in winter, in the latter season always 
making his own fire. Franklin and Priestley, among 
our philosophers, were early, risers. It is to the liuurs 
he gained hy early rising that we owe the numerous 
volumes wliich issued from the jJen of Sir Walter Scott. 
He rose at five o’clock, and lit his own fire uiicn the 
season required one. By six o’clock lie was seated at 
Ills desk, M'hicli he did not leave till breakfast time, 
between nine and ten. After breakf.ist tu devoted two 
hours more to liis solitary tasks, and by noon be was, us 
lie used to say, * bis own man.’ Wlien the weatlier v as 
bad, lie remained at work incessantly all the morning ; 
but Ids general rule was to be out on hursebaek by one 
o’clock at the latest; wliile, if any mure distant ex¬ 
cursion had been proposed overnight, lie was ready to 
start on it by ten ; his oceasioiml rainy days of iininter- 
Diitted study forming, as he said, a fund in his favour, 
out of which he was entitled to draw for ueeonimudutiou 
whenever the sun shone with siNieial brightness. 


ri.KAstiaKs or i.acoi'I!. 

It is not uncommon to liear meclianii’s and other work¬ 
ing men repining at tlieir lot in life, esiieelally ns eoinpared 
witli that of such as are eng.agcd in tlie learned iirofessioiis. 
In hours of despondency, those are imagined to he Imppy 
who are freed fnnu the neecssit y of iiiannal labour, wtiet lier 
as men of wealtli or of letters. Coutentiiient is tlie tie.st 
policy. All is not gold that glitters. Inaction is not ease. 
Money will not purchase liappincss, J.ords and ladies are 
often very wretched people; and the instances are nniiie- 
rous in wliieli even kings have thought men of humble sta¬ 
tions the hapiiiest. Mi d’Alembert relates that l-'rederieK, 
king of Prussia, once said to him, ns tliey were walking to¬ 
gether in the gardens of iians .Soiiei, ‘ Do you see that old 
woman, a jioor weedei-, asleep on that sunny bank ? She is 
]irobably happier llinii cither of us.’ .So also Henry IV. ex¬ 
claims, in iSluikspearc— 

* Canst tlioii, oh partial steep! pive lliy rejiuse 
To the wi't Ms'i'lKiy in an lioiir se rude; 

And In the enhnest and niiMt stillest night, 

With all appliaiiees and aids to bout, 
llcny it to a kniK ?’ 

which intiy remind us of a s.ajing of a greater and wiser 
king than "either: ‘ The sleep of a lalionring man is sweet, 
whetlier lie cat littio or mneh ; but tlie ttlmndanco of tlie 
rich will not suffer him to sleep.’ And Iiefore I disnii.ss my 
Tojnl witnesses, lot me cite King James J. of Engl,and, wlio 
used to say tliat the happiest Jot in life was that which set 
a man below the olliee of a justice of the jicaec, and aliove 
that of a potty constable. The truth is, labour is not an 
evil. ‘Tn the sweat of thy face slialt tlmu eat broad,’ 
sounds like a curse, but has been made a blessing hy our 
benign Creator. Health, strength, and cheerfulness are pni- 
inoted hy the proper use of our bodily powers. Among t)i« 
Jews, lalionr was aocoanted so honourable and so neces¬ 
sary, that every man used to bo bred to some trade, that so 
he "might have a rcsonrre in case of misfortime. Tlie same 
sentiment lias prevailed in other Bastcni nations. One of 
the Hebrew rabbles lias the surname of the Shoemaker, and 
anotber of the Baker. Sir Paul Bicaut somewhere men¬ 
tion^ tiiat the Hraud Seignior, to whom lie was ambassa¬ 
dor, had been taught to mako wooden spoons. There can¬ 


not be a greater mistake than to suppose tluit mental exer- 
tiou is less wearing than tno labour of the luuids. Hoad 
work is Ihc hardest work in the world. Tlio artisan feels 
this if at any time he has to spend a whole day in calcula-,. 
tiuii. All men of learning testify to the same truth, and 
tlioir meagre frames and sallow eoinplexions tell a plainer 
tale than their words. Sir Edward Coke, .the peat Etmlisli 
lawyer, sjieaks thus conoeming his great work: ‘Wliilst 
wc were in hand with these four parts of the Institutes, wo 
often having occasion to into the country, did Jii some 
sort envy the stale of tho lionest plnngliman and other me- 
eliiinics. P’or one, when he was at his work„would merrily 
sing, and (hiv ploughman whistle sonic selfipleasing^tiinc, 
and yet their work both proceeded and suee.ccded; but ho 
tlial takes upon him 19 write, doth captivate all the taonl- 
ties and (lowers botli of his mind and body, and must he 
only attentive to that wliicli he collcctetli, without any ex¬ 
pression of joy or clieerliiliiess while he is at his work.’— . 
7’Ac Worhmi jMun; an AmertcanimUirutimi. 


BKOTIIEK MAN! 

nv oooDWVN nAniiiBY. 

Oon is One, and wc arc Twci— 

liruUier man, brother man! 
aviien'fiin* iiinke mi miieli mlo'^ 

Wiiy hliniild dillcr 1 niid thou? 

God is One, aiiil we an* Two— 

Jlrothei iiiuii, lirtitlivr man! 

IVe arc wrong, niid Cml is rigid— 
Jliiillicr iiiiin, bnillier iiiiiii! 
Why .should diftiTimee end in liglit ’ 
Why slimild gisid be iiiieUetl l,y tiiigiit? 
We me wrong, and (IimI is riglit— 
lirotlitT man, bnitiiei man! 

We are bends, and Giui the string— 
i' other man, Imitiicr man' 

If we do not ebisi'ly eliiig, 

Siiajiped will bo the jewelled ling; 

IVc uie beads, and (,‘nd the string- 
ilrntlict man, hrotlier man I 

We are parts, and God in Ail— 

Itiotlier man, bnitliorman ! 
Shnnid our bmly's members brawl. 
Would il not tlie in am appal ? 

We aic iMirts, nod Gisi is A]l~ 

Urutbur man, brother man! 

We aw* liiiihs, nod tied the Head— 
Itretlier man, hrnther muii! 
Were tlie aims to contest led, 
Ilniisesu'er Uie fr.amc would spread; 
We an' limbs, and God the Head - 
Iti'otlier man, lirother man! 

Wc are children—Ged our Sire— * 
lirother man, brolliernuml 
bet to liim each heart aspire, 

As tn heaven liauietii lire; 

We are ehildren—G<sl our Sire— 
llnitlicr man, brother man! 

God has sisd.c it; wc shall see— ^ 

llridlier man, hnither man! 

All ihiuikind Nhall bretliTcn be, 
bike tlie stars in unity— 

God has sjiuke it; wo slinll see— 
lirother man, brother man I 


THE POET. 

Ill a pnet worthy of that name, the powers of intellect 
are indissolubly intetwqven with the inoroi feelings, and 
tile exercise of his art depends not more 911 the pencction 
of tlie one tlian of tho other. Tho jioet who does not fcol 
nobly and justly, as well as (lassionately, will never perma- 
fiontly succeed in making utliers feel: the forms of error 
and fulseneas, infivito in number, are transitory in dura¬ 
tion ; truth of thought and sentiment, but chiefly of sen¬ 
timent, truth alone is eternal and unohongeable.— 

Life oflSchiUer. 
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]’U1(’K IJ'/. 


OX JO AiVJ) ^LL. 

'I'lo; ai'i'ut iiiist:il;e of tlio sollisli .in I the ). edaciimi lies 
ill Nupp.iMii^r tliiit llieirowu iiitcroi-t.s enn be rn;iilarlv 
.111'! .vmiely Rclvaiieed liv tllfowiiiR tiie iilerists of 
liuir felloiv-ereatures'.it tlieir hvt.. 'J'l.c fart ia, that 
lliou"h one nay occ.i!>ioria]iv be <;ii(‘rrs‘.fal In aome ex- 
triil in liih eHorf.i to l«'iirfit liiiii I'lf at f lir oxpriiaii of lii.; 
iiriabboiirs, or by a eoi)i|>lutc iic;;lret. of tlirir interests, 
there is no ilepeniteiire to lie plaeeil on efforts niaiie 
ir. .sueli eiicuin.stanees ; ami f.ivoiirable probalalitiHs are 
laorP irreat, exenpt wlicre the interests of otlier.s have 
a!.so l)e'>n lielil in vie.v. 

\Je see a lively illustration of this primipli* in the 
aiiairs of tr.nh'. tl'liat aie nsniMy the tne.st. jiros- 
peroiis r mi run ^ Not those wliiili |r'.' imlill-Tenl to 
flic pnlihr eoiiveiiM iie/'or interest, v,hub iml'er lii"'i 
to niniler.ite pMiils ; w liieh resist, .is louo as tliey can, 
•ill iinproiemeirts by ivlneh jiroituetion ami ihsti liiutiflii 
ni.d be iiiado more eeomimie.il. and tlierpliire eheajjpr. 
No : bat, llio^e ivliieh strain to snlisei le the publie m'Lds 
la evi r\ avadable iva}', .and ivliu li seelc not hr .1 to mal;e 
dear, mt hoiv to n> ike eh’.ip. IL is notorious Ilia! the 
111 imil..'tnrer.s of lOnelaml are tiie nio.^l prosperous 
class Generally apeakiipir, thos(> eon.'enied in aoneiil- 
lare are at the opposite end of the Seale. \Vhv is tiiisl-' 
It i,. Iveanse, in mannfaeliire.s, ever sin e tliey eoni- 
nieiieed anioni’.st us, the leadiip' objeet has,been to jmi- 
diiee as eeoiioinieally as possible: tlie eonst.irii, tendenev 
h.is been toivarjs {•iviiie, the pnhlie tiie utmoil pos.sihle 
eonifoit and enjoynient at the lowest possihle cost; 
wliile, ill arrieiiltiire, the interests of the piililie have 
hei n alH.i}’s held a.s seeoinhiri, or ratlier .iltoitether di.s- 
refj.irded. It i.s, therefore, only rioht and littinp that 
the inaiiuf.ietarer should he rewarded with emniiara- 
tively .1 hii’h deiireu of prosperity. TIw pros|ier.s, he- 
eaii'e, w-liere means' arc eeononiieally applied, lliere 
isiiliiays most to spare—most ftwn'ros'tv in the thinp; 
itself towards those dealin;; in il. 'I'he other fiiihi, 
heeaiise poverty naturally attends ill-applied inean.s. 
To all eonneeted with the resiu'etive system.s, there 
is the like measure of rt suiting henedi. 't he opera¬ 
tives and servants in the one ease reeeive largely, 
because of the greater success of the undertakings in 
whieli they are engaged. In the other ni.se, they pine 
on eomparatively small dispensings, wrinig I'roiii a sys-, 
tern which the selfish principle has blighted. 

However oddly it may sound, benevolenee towards the 
jniblin i.s the root of all trading siieress. A man must 
really wish to do his best to serve his fcllow-ereatures. 
and promote their eoinfort and wellbeing, before he can 
actually do it; and his actnaliy doing it is indispensable 
to his own personal success. He must thorc’fore ho, al 
a first and all-important retiuisite, a benevolent mail 
Not thiit the selfish men will hot prosper also, or thal 


henevolent nini will not link Itut the man who, with 
otl'er favonralile (|uiliti'’s, is animated hy a wish to net 
in tii.it w,i\ ahinii will be ymst bioiefieial to his fellow- 
ereif'ires—he is tlie man inost likely, all eommon coa- 
dilrons lieing tqiial, lo carry away the p.ilni. We iiie.in 
that n(•nevo!em'l! is the only safe principle to ])roeeed 
ni'.oii. Take the eoi,nnon ideas respecting trading sne- 
e.'..s, and it will he foiiiul that the.v can all he resolved 
into this iirii)(#i)le. The eoiirtesy expected of the tnides- 
m;iii, his palieiil. it'.i ndiineo, his promptitiulo t;) serve, 
ins aii.xiety to haw the best goods at tlie eheiipest 
ehar.;es, are all benevnl'iices toward-s the public. The 
s'vei ss he look.s for is but a return of love for love on 
th.-ir jiart. So he is projicrly no more seI(i^h in his acts 
.IS an ujiiight, well-meaning tradesman, than the philo¬ 
sopher or pieaitier is .SL-Uisli who s.iy.s, ‘hove one an- 
otlier,’ meaning that hy A loving 11 , C will love A in 
V' tiirii, and soe.ietv heqtlius sweetened. \Vc thoroughly 
bilievi* that all the iiohly siieee.ssliil men of hii.simss 
would he feiind ai acknowledge that they had thriven 
heeio.n‘ they all al 'ng sineerely .limed at «hilt was 
piiii.arily lor the benefit of tlie public. They would 
:dl be found to have been libe-il, and not scrubby, iu 
till ir dealings, and to have in everything studied how 
tl'cy e.iiPd hell second the wi.^lios of their friends and 
customers to ni.ike a eertaiii sum of money go as f,tr as 
po.ssible for the supply of eommon I'.niiian needs. 

It IS on the same principle that iiipirovenients tomling 
lo tlie ])iil)lie eonvenienev- and gratificatiiai are usiiiilly 
.itteiiiied by superior j'rolits to tlmse eoiieerneu in etli’Ct- 
iiig them. When the railviay, with .ts freijnelit Iranis, 
iilwavs .sure of giving .'leeonmiodation, ila certainly and 
r.ipiditv of transit, ;ind the ralionnhfv and eoiirte.sy of 
its ofiieials, i.s siih.slitnted for tlie uneerluiiily, the nar- 
ron aeeoiniiiodatiiin.i. tlio slowness, of tlie comparatively 
e.\peiisi\e stin'C-Coaeii, with its barbarian uttendaiits 
re'jinriiig to be bribed into .1 rough civility, the piihlie 
feels the benefit to bo gri at; anil railways, iieenninigly, 
are nmeli resorted to. Ili iiee, wldie the absolute aim jiit 
of .neonic fri 11 railways exceeds that from all former 
modes of travelling in an iinmeiise degree, the rehiti^e 
sneee.ss is also gre.it. II is so in the direet ratio of the 
greater aervieealileiiess of rajways lo lliij public; afiil no 
one can say that it is not deserved. This shnnid be eon- 
sulereil a.s a great cneouragenient to those who desire 
to ]iromote or undertake practical iinproveiiieiits of any 
kind. 'I'luTe is ecrtainly no department of business, 
of an important eliaraetcr, whieh is al present ill done, 
ai)il attended accordingly by paltry gains, but what 
might be in.iiic the biuis of wbat is called a fortune to 
persons snflieieiilly ingenious and unorgetie to effect an 
improvi nient. Take, for example, the hackney - car¬ 
riages of any of onr cities. The cireumstauces iu whicii 
those lire at present condueted, are such as to he Ex¬ 
tremely uneomfortahlc to the jiublic. For one thirg, it 
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scenia <]uite ittijK>shUiK> fur n atrnnppr to liiro aucli a 
vohiclfl without hoiiiS ftrossly ovorchnrfrwl at till' omi 
of liis drivi'. Tlio jijijiointeH fares, tlioii^li not too 
hi)tl\, perhaps, wlieo we eonaider the plan on whie.h the 
hnaincas ia coiKliietcii. arc not sin'h aa to la; very oon- 
veuient for the iiiaas of t!ie pnhlie. l^^nfortunately. 
however, even when the* atran){er offera, at the enil of 
his drive, 20 or 30 jter cent, above the real fire, it 
is ten to oiie that he does not PBe,aj» without rode de- 
nmnds for more, a!;uinat which there is praelieellv ’ o 
reilress. lien* is a trade whicdi may he saiil to liear a 
malevolent ns|H*et towards tiie piihhe. It stands on the 
piineiple of e.\tortinfr as inueli as it can, without nial:- 
inj; even the jwofession of a wish to he ohlipnp tiiid civil 
in retnr'i. Jt is, therefore, not in a state which can he 
satisf.icfriry to itself, an^ more th.an to the pnhlie. A 
entiip.'iMy is proposing to put it on the opposite footing 
of iH’tievolenee towards the pnhlie; that is to say, to 
furnish earriages at jier cent, less hires, ,aiid these 
to he provided with nieelnfiism v liieli will determine 
the distance passed over with unl'ailiiijs aeenrar’y, so 
that overoliarpes, jind all disputes at lending upon them, 
V ill no loiieer lie to 1 ki dreaded. Should this plan be 
realised witli the* reipiisite skill and energy, and .should 
the fares ]irove to he not taiow what expenses would 
deiiiiiiid, it ean seareely f.id to he sueeessOil to the protii 
of its originators, for the public nnist of ■•nurse give it 
a pnfereiiee. The fiitecss of sueh a eoneerii is not a 
mere corniiioniila'’e; it is a fact hearing, stroiigK on 
the iihUoso])liy of social happiness. Tlie Mile Index 
Cab thiiopany, or hv wiiatever other name it is called, 
will get its belter profits preeiselv as w<' get ail'eetMii 
from our children—liy being kind to llieie; or .is the 
amiable man iiei|nires popularity—by lovmi'. and there¬ 
fore being in letnrii beloved. 

linfortiiiiatelv. t here is a drawha-l: from the prosperity 
of helievoleot sysleiiis and praetiees—that all sueh ere 
eoiitiniially in *^110 v'ay of snsiiiiii'ogdaiiiage from alliurs 
of an opp'isite kind. 'I'he nianiit.o’tiirer. ter i xaiiiple, is 
inip'ded and injured heeau'i food, the gr.iiid iie teiial 
of Ins exertions, is not as yet ohtaiu.ihle oi, the s.imi 
economical prineijilc as his wares, hivery cii'ighleocd 
and gracious thing in our state has to stioggle unli fhe 
taxing barbarisms winch surroiiiid it an every side. 
'I’he liberal-dealing eountry js ciinde::!ue!| to preearoms 
markets, in eoiiHei|uetiee of the prevideiiee of oppt)--iri 
prniei|iles in neigliliouriiig eoiiolries. Aiiutiier leltn- 
eiiee acts detniiieiitally; it is the ]>revalenee of no an 
suspicions tliat men wlin aet disinterestedly h.ive a 
sinister object in view. The world has been so iniieh ae- 
enstonied to see things eondneted on selfish iinneipies, 
Hint it can iiardlv he hroiight to believe in the possi¬ 
bility of virtue, if the upright man he siieeesslid, he is 
just tliemore likely to he niadea mark lor malevoleiiee. 
We know parties who systernalh'lilly wnhdiaw all 
friendship from men as soon as they assniiie the ap¬ 
pearance of sueeess. Every person, however, who does 
ids duty, must he prepared to w ithstainl or disregard 
such iiitlneaiees and f.*elingn. Engaged m a great and 
noble enterprise, he must learn to pity detraetora, and 
draw happiness from the eoiisciousners of integrity.* 

It is to lie lamented that there is so little iniaiinnity 
witli reapeet to indivMual and general interests. Could 
mankind lie persuaded to view the snliieet on all its 
aides, tliey woi»ld And that there is no sueh filing us 
an iudiTidual or isolated Interest in this world, it 
is tlie short-sighted alone who think .so; and bitterly do 
they, in general, pay for the error. 'J'he true 1e.«t of 
everything that prolesaes to he of a laineiicial ehariicter 
ia—la it for the benefit of onk anii am.? The urdinaiiee 


** Ciinvcrsing llic otlier flay wilii-a iiiorutiant finiii 1*iu ^ll^l'cl 
ktaUs. hv haitl tliiit, |>ri>fvbStoriatl|, fa* ivniaikvd a slrtkiRK iliflvr- 
eiifi' Ifstwavn thufi-vliugn of traitvsnion with respect to each other 
ill tin at Itritaiii and Amoriea In Miiiie plais's in Kiigliiiid and 
fcii'Otlaiitl. an> itiati's siHiccss MS'lliisl to hetiai fivtpieiitiy consldertsl 
ii toss til i.tlieis; whereas tlio iiioieeniniiifiii diietrine m Aniei ica la, 
th'ihhiitiviiiiial IS iiiii'p.ir.ilili liiini eenerai prcispeiilt’, and is jriat. 
ter fur rejiiiein;, iiiU(i:ili!i,l,i VVi an* tl:e. a, Ihr iii'pres.Hill ofa 
mnn of soniocxiii-nciict, nillanit vwiieinna ‘m Us general iieiairBey. 


for the social state of niaif hits iiitrodnred tliia mutual 
deiieiidenec of intereat.s. Everything that mars or 
thwarts it, is nangiit, and can hardly eoniti to good. 

It is only by a reverent attention to it, tliat the happi- .i 
ness Ilf each unit can be attained. 


T ri E TWO HOMES. 

A STOnV FOR WlVKS. 

OiTR Story liogins—ns most other stories terminati*— 
with a weddrjig. And yet how often ia iimrriage lint 
the entrance-gate of life, wlieii the romantic girl must 
iiievifahly- merge into the thiiikingr and iieting woman, 
and she who has liiliierto lived within lierai'lf iiiid to 
herself, must learn to live for another. Slie stejis from 
till! altar into a iieiv exi.stenee, requiring iiew erierg'ies 
and new feelings; she enters on h path as yet untried, 
in wliieli there is imieh to he overeonie. .and in which 
she has need of all help frem her own heart and from 
Heaven. 

Mr Stralford, the rich hanker, gave away at the 
marriage altar, on the .same ilav, his only daughter and 
his niece. 'J’li>- fortniiafc hridegniom wlio won I he for- 
iiKT was Sir Erancis Ee.ster, a baionet of aiieieiit and 
lioiionrahle fimily. The hnahaiid of the latter >A'a.> of 
lower standing in soeietv — pl.iin llciiry Woli’erstaii, 
Esij. a p'eiilleiiiiiu whose worldly wealth e'liin'-ted in 
that often visionarv meoiiie. a ’ small in iepeiidciii'e,’ 
added hi .in olliee under poveninielit wliii li v leided a 
c w h-mlnds per aii'icin 'riie.io were tlie iv.o vho 
i-iriied awav in tiiuiiipli tlie heiutifiil hen'eis ai d the 
gr: ".■■tul hill portionless iiieee of Mr Stratfoid. 

M'ltii the itsn d .'\pril tears, Ih" two voiiiig hri.ieR 
dep.irteii, A st”1e!y earrmgc-.ind-fotir eoiiveyod Sir 
I r.ieeis and laclv'' Ir i-ler to thediall of a iiohle relative; 
Millie the hiindiler rad'.ay whii'led Henry ami Eunice 
V’olferst in to the antique eoiiiiiry nianeioii, wle r. a 
m '.V niidl'er and sieters awaited the oriihaii. /.ml thus 
pa. sed tlie lioiiovinoen of lioth eoiisins. dilien nt, and 
111 tie .•■aiiie: for in the lordly abode*, end in fhe coin- 
I'orfalile dwelling ol' an HiiLdisli sqiuiv, was id.ke (he 
sunshine of fii-t, yoong, happy love. 

Ill a few weeks the (vo eouph-i came home. Hew 
sweet the word soiiieied, ‘our hntiiel' M h.it e sinioy ! 
'•ista of eoniiog years does it open to (he view, id ioi s (o 
lie shared t"gi tlicr, and cares divided—-that sreiii, w lien • 
ihii.s lighteced, no hiirden at all. Sir l'’r.incc' 1 aster ■ 
forgot his ilignitv in his liafipincss as lie lifted ho young j 
wife from her dowiiy-cnshioned equipage, mil ltd her , 
through :i lane of smiling, laiwing. white-ribboned do- \ 
iiiestas, up the iiohle staircase of his splendid house in , 

-Square. Hand in hand the happy jiair wandered ' 

through the magiiifieent rooms, in which taste relitied ; 
and increased tlie luxuries of wealtii. Emily was never 
weary of admiring, and her hnshand only looked in her 
eyes for his delight and reward. At last, cxliiiuRted i 
witli her ]ile,asure, liaily Lcater threw herself on a 
damask couch. ‘ 1 can do iiu moni to-day; i am quite 
wearied.’ 

‘ Wearied of home—of me—of what?’ said Sir Eraii- 
eis smiling. 

‘ No, no,’ answered the bride, looking proudly at her 
hnsbiiiid, and playing with his jewelled fingers; ‘ only 
weariuii with taiing so happy.’ 

‘ i hope you may aiwiiys h.avc that excuse, dearest. 
Rut now we must not give way to laziness: my mollier 
IS coming to-iiiglit, you know; anil J want my Emily tn 
rhe hrilliHiit and lx>,'tutifnl—more than usual, if jHisHiiile.’ 

‘ Indeed I do pot cure: all the mothers m the world 
would nut induce me to rise and have the fatigue of 
dre.s.siiig and dining in state to-night.’ 

Sir I'Yaneis looked annoyed ; but he had lieen married 
too lliort a time to do more than look. * As you will, 

Emily,’ he s.aid; ‘but I wished-’ 

1 There was Bomethiiig in his tone that made the wife 
1 [lok uji. She saw the expression, and repented. ‘ You 
■ paiied—!md 1 will do anyi.hiiig you wish, now and al- 
; ’’ays,’ whisjiered her beaMtiful lips in Ids ear, and the 
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dhtiilnw was frim!! from betwJbn the two-^swcpt away 
by the touch of love. 

Half u mile from the .abode of Sir Francis Lester was 
Mie home of Mr and Mrs Wolfcrstaii. Jt was one of 
tlioao pleasant honsea tH(it a Rcnuration now past used 
to enait in the suburbs of London. White, inodern-built 
terraces and formal squares have risen uj) around, but 
the old houses still remain hero ami there, with their 
barrier of trees, or low privet hedjies, against the dusty 
road: their little gardens and brown walls coveroit witli 
ivy, or woodbine, or thick-leaved vioes. • To otic of 
these ^iretty dwellinss 1 lenry Wolferstan brought home 
his bride. 

It was an evening in September, ehiily enough to 
make a flru welcome, wlien Henry and F.unica! sat 
for the first time by their own hearth together. The 
ruddy firelight gleamed on the young wife’s faee .as she 
presided at the tea-table; wiiile her liusbaiid, resting at 
his ease in an arm-chair, watched with his atTectionate 
eves every movement of the delicate little hand tliat 
llitted about in matronly dignity. How happy they 
were ! After all the trials of a love whose nurse hud 
been often ruffled by worldly can's and hindrances, to 
find themselves at last in a still haven - .a happy, wedded 
home! Kuiiiee looki .1 round the cheerful room; tlie 
books, tile well-eliosea )iriiits, silent, beautiful enni- 
panioiis, which they belli loved so imieli; and the ojii'n 
Xiijiioforte—-all seemed tn speak of future comfort ami 
happiness. And tlien slie saw beside lier tlie face that 
liad bci n for years tlie simshiiie of her life, aiutskiiew 
tliat ill" w.iH her Inisliaml; that tliev would never he 
parled more, fleil the love hetneeil llietn would lie as an 
ever living foiiiitaiii, dailv springing iip anew to freslicn 
a'ld brighten llicir nmt' d life. All tli^s c.ioie iiooo tin- 
full heart of the yoninf wife, and she fairly burst into 
teiir.s. H.ipiiy, blessid tears tbey were, ipnekly kissed 
■awav, and cjiaiMted into siiiiles! • 

Maiij- and many a lime in after-years did tin* yniiog 
eoiipii' call to mind tliat tir-t li ippv oiiig in tliSir 
own home—limv tliey looki-d over their treasnrea, their 
honsciiold gods! and I'iiimee toneln-d In-r icw piano, 
and saiigi hut lier voice treiiililed; so at last tliey eaiiie 
and sat )iy tlie liresuU—like ,Tolm Anderson and liis 
siiouse, ."s Henry langlimgly saiil—and linilt castles in 
tlie air; the tests always ending in S'-rionsmss, lor 
tliev were ton iiappy to be very iiiirthf’ul. 

Time glides away fast eiiougli wilii every one, and 
most of all with tlioso whose liin is untronbled. Kmiiee 
had been married six months liefore slie beg.in to tliiok 
liow long it wasweine.c she laid resigned lier liaiid into 
Henry’s loving keeiiing. Tet short as tlie tiim- seemed, 
it was sullicieiit to make tlie fiirmer life of liotli ap|)e.ar 
like a dream. They tiad aln-iuly settled down into a 
calm, si'ilate niurried )iair. Koinetiines jieople je.stid 
will) lliem iipi'ii restricted free-loin and marriage fet¬ 
ters; hut Henry Wolferstan only Inuglied—he was ever 
of a merry mood—and asked if any irtan or woman, 
single or not, eouiil ever truly say tliey iiad tlieir li/ierti/. 
And in good trutli it is well it should be so; for siieh 
liberty would be a sore burden .sometimes. 

Mrs Wolferstan still kejit up lier iiitereourse with her 
cousin, for Emily was of too generous a disposition to 
make tlie differeiiee in station a bar to sueli old friend¬ 
ship. Still tliere was in tlie wnrld’.s eyes a distinetion 
between the wife of a riuli liaronet and of a gentleiiian 
of limited income; and, still more tlian this, there was 
the diflereiieo of habits, thonglits, feelings, wliicli tlie 
])ositinn of tile two eoiisins naturally lirouglit alaiut; so* 
tliat, if tlie inti*reourse of the two wives gradually nar¬ 
rowed, it was not very surprising, ituniee never re¬ 
turned from tlie square, wliieli breathed the very utmo- 
spliere of gaiety and splendour, williout feeling a sense 
of relief on entering tlie quiet precincts of lier|jin'n 
linnie. 

One day she came earlier tlinn usual to visit Ladv 
Lester, whom slie found still in her dressing-rounf 
Emily lay seemingly lialf-asleep; Imt when Euniel 
drew aside tlie rose-coloured Curtains, and let in tii-l 


warm noon snnsliine, she saw tlie pale face and swollen 
eyes tliat were beiieiitli tlie rieli lace cap. Uefore she 
had time to siieiik. Lady liCster oliserved, ‘ Well, 
ICuiiiee, riiy liusband and I liave had our first (piarrel.' 

‘ I am sorry—truly sorry. Ami Sir Francis-’ 

‘ 1 >o not Np'i«ik of liim: he is unkind, proud, obstinate.’ 

‘Hiisli!’ said Eiiniee, laying lier finger on Emily’s 
lips; ‘you must not speak thus—not even to your 
cousin.’ 

• 1 must tell you—I will not be contradicted,’ an¬ 
swered the young lieanty resnlntidy. And Mrs Wolfer¬ 
stan tlionglit tliat to liMten would perhap's be the wisest 
course, tlioiigii she knew t^ic evil of such confidences in 
general. 

‘ 1 do not see half enough of ijpy husband,’ continued 
Emily. ‘ lie is always going out—not witi) me, hut 
alone, or with that disagreeable innther of his, whom I 
hate to see in my house; yet she makes it like her own, 
and 1 am tluiiight nobody—J, tin: wife of Sir Francis! 
1 iiitreated liiin tliiib morning not tn ask her so nmeh, 
to let lier leave ns alone together, and tliat he wnulil 
stiiy at lionie a little more. Hot he was very angry: 
not ]iassioii;tte, for tliiit lie never is— I often wisli he 
were—it would lie lietter than ills cold furmal manner 
when lie is displeased,' 

‘ \V’iis that lil ?’ asked Enniee. 

‘ .Not quite. I liiid linn lie ouglit not to leave me so 
nmeh—tliat I would not sutler it. And lie answered 
ill his ipiiet way. “ Wlien Lady la-ster makes her so¬ 
ciety not qiiiti- so dull, it will have more eliarnis for 
lii-r linshiiiiil.” Ami so he went away, I will inake 
linn rcpe'it it, though,’ said Kmilj', wliile tlie iiot flush 
iiioiinted (111 lier lirow. Enniee saw at oiiee tliat it was 
no time for even gentle reproofs, and besides, Emily 
wan not all in tlie wrong ; there was nmeh to la* laid to 
the eharee of lier lii^iiiuid also. Scarcely liad Mrs 
Wollci staii Miceeeded m ealniing her friend, and just as 
sill* was licgiiiiniig to think liow slie niiglit licsf frame 
*•11111 ary tint tender advice, tlie mollier-iii-biw of liady 
Lester entered. 

Tile liasty greeiing iietween the wife and mntlier of 
Sir l-'raiieis sliowed iiiiirnai dislike. Enniee contrasted 
Ha* t.dl, liarsli-voieed, frigid lady before lier with the 
C'-nlle w'l.nari wlio was Henry's mother, .and her own, 
too, in I -'.(', wlii(*li imi'le the formid.ible title of mother- 
in-law blit a name for a most sweet liond. Thinking of 
this, liow iniicii she pitied Emily! Had she not heard 
tin* eonressioii of her cousin, the one half-hour during 
wliieli she list(*m*d painfully to the iiliriiiit, coldly polite, 
or sarcastic .speeclies that passed betwoen flic lady and 
lier son’.s wife, was eiioiigli to eijnvinc*e Enniee tliat she 
was in a lioiise i f strife, .‘■die rose to di'p'irt; for it was 
vain to hope for more eoiiversatioli with Emily. As 
she bade her eoiisin adieu in tin* anteroom, Eunice 
eoulil just find time to wliisper, ‘ Dearest Emily, when 
1 married, a wise iie-l true friend .laid to me, “Take 
rare of t\ii\fir.sl quarrel!” I did so: Henry and I liave 
not liad our first quarrel yet. I,isten to me. \t all 
risks, end yours; make any sai'rifices to be friends; and 
never, never liave auutlier. (iod bless and lielp y ut 
ami good-liya’ 

'I’he wise Solomon says, ‘ The beginning of strife Is 
like tin* letting out of water.’ Alas! if they wlio first 
open tlie fountain did hut know into wliat a fmrtul 
river of wo it soon swells, swfeeping away everything in 
its overwlii'lniing tide. Emily Lester was wise enougli 
to follow lier cousin’s advice ; she did make U]> the 
quarrel, as a loving and still heinved wife filmost always 
eaii, and no other lie lias tin* same mflueiiee. Rut 
Sir Francis, tlioiigli gifted with many liigii qualities, 
W!^ a dillienlt temper tn hear with and guide. His 
eliaraeter and pursuits were fixi'd Ixiforc lie married; 
Ills wife must mould lier nature to Ids, for he would 
never bend his to hers. He loved Emily fondly, but 
lie ri'gavded lier, probably from the difi’eretiee in their 
years, more as a playtiiing tlian an equal. After the 
silken fetters of tlie" lover wen* brokcn,^ie would lu’ver 
brook the shadow of uoutrol. To give Iiim an idea that 
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he was ruled, was to lose that power for ever. Emily 
had truly cdled him obstinate; for the same quality 
that made him Arm in a good purpose, made him reso¬ 
lute in an erring one. To tliwart him, was but to 
•tnhgthen his iron will. Yet he was a man of high 
principle and feeling; but he required tfl) be lured by 
amiles to a cheerful home, instead of being driven away 
by trowm and murmurs. 

I,et us pass over another year, and again visit the 
two homes. A mother’s bliss had come to lioth: llie 
heir of Sir Eranois Lester was received with triumphant 
joy, and cradled in satin and down; while the first-born 
of Henrj’ Wolferstan was Ipid in its mother’s bosom 
with a tearful but not less happy welcome. Life had 
become very sweet to^jBenry and Jluniee; their cup of 
joy was running over. Too much bliss is a snare to 
the wisest; and thereforerperhaps, it was for the best 
that, before many mdntlis hod passed over the babe 
whose advent had given much happiness, a shadow 
gathered on the path of thStyoungoparents. 

Eunice sat waiting for her husband’s daily return 
from town. Sleep had (dosed the eyes of her little Lily 
—the child’s name was Lavinia, but they called her 
Lily, and very like was she to that sweet flower, e8|)o- 
ciaily now as sliu lay asleep, like a lily folded among 
its leaves. Eunice’s Angers were busy cn fabricating a 
christening robe for her darling; and tI»o motlier’s 
heart kept pace with their quick movements, travelling 
over future years, until she smiled at her.self to think 
how earnestly she had been considering the making of 
the bridal dress of the babe of three mouths old that 
lay uneonsciouslv sleeping by heb side. 

A little later than his accustomed hour—^for he was 
generally very punctual—Henry came in. He looked 
pale, and his eye was troubled, but he kissed his wife 
with his usual affection, perhaps eveto more. Still, 
Eunice saw tliat all was not right. She waited for liim 
to tell her; he always did; but this niglithe was silent. 
A few passing questions Eunice put, but they were 
answered so sliortly, that the wife saw' that that plan 
would never do; so she tried to distract his attention 
by speaking of Lily and the christening. 

‘ See, Henry, how beautiful she will look in her robe— 
the darling!’ said the mother, unfolding it, and display¬ 
ing the delicate fabric. 

Henry covered his face. ‘ Take it away I’ he said, in 
tones of deep pain. ‘I cannot think of sneh things. 
Eunice, I ought to tell you, luid yet 1 dare not’ 

‘What is it you dare not tell me, ray own Henry?’ 
said Eunice, softly patting her arm round his neck. 

‘ Nothing wrong, I am sure; and even if so, you know 
I will forgive.’ 

* I have not done wrong, Eunice; it might be foolish, 
but it was not wrong.’ 

‘ What was it Henry, love?’ said a voice so low, that 
it might have only been that of his own heart urging 
the confession. 

‘ I will tell you. You know my brother George, how | 
wild he is, and always was? Well, he came to me a 
year ago: he had a good situation offered him, but they i 
required a surety; and George implored me on his I 
knees to save him, and give him a chance of reforming. 

I did so. I was bounii for him to the extent of our 
little all—pn(» Lily’s fortune—and he has just fled to 
America—a thief! defrauding bis master, and also me. 
Eunice, we have now only ipy salary to live upon. This 
is the trouble that weighs roe down.’ 

‘Is that ah?’ said the wife, ‘llien we will bear it 
together. It is nothing — nothing,’ and she smiled 
through her tears. 

Her husband looked surprised. 'Eunice, do ^on 
know tliat we shall bo mucli poorer than we dm now? 
that we must give up many comforts ? and the poor 
babe growing up too. Oh how foolish 1 have been! ’ 

‘Never mind the past now, dear Henry: I have only 
aae thing to complain of—that you did not tell me 
sooher.’ . - 

'You have indeed a right to do so,’ said Henry slowly 


and painfully. *1 know*it: I have brought this upon 
you; I have made my wife poor.’ 

Eunice looked at her husband with eyes overflowing 
with love. ‘ Henry,’ she answered, ‘ since you sjiesd; 
thus, I also must think of m^elf. I must rcnicmber 
that I brought you no fortune; that I owb ail to you— 
home, food, raiment; that, in making me your wifis, the 
gifts were all on your side, for I had nothing. When I 
consider this, what right have I to complain of reduced 
luxuries—noy, even of poverty?’ 

‘ You nre'’my own noble-minded wife,* cried Henry, 
folding her in his arras. ‘ The richest treasure*! ever 
had was the woman’y heart you brought me.’ 

Thus even adverse fortune without could only tlirow 
a passing shadow on that blessed, united home. 

The hirtli of their son drew' a little nearer the hearts 
of Sir Erancis Lester |md his wife, but their life had 
been too long a troubled current to receive more than a 
temporary (lalra. When Sir Francis stooped from his 
usuiil dignified reserve to fondle his child, with the 
pride of a new-raado father, tliese caresses, after the 
first pleasure was over, gave a jealous pang to Emily’s 
heart. She was absolutely jealous of the babe, attribut¬ 
ing her husband’s more frequent society to his deligiit 
in his son and heir. She even doubted the increased 
fondness of manner that he evinced towards herself; 
until, repulsed by her coldness and vague hints, he 
again sought abroad the comfort that was denied him 
in his splendid but joyless home. 

Eraw that home Sir Erancis became more and more 
estranged.' His wife rarely saw him in the day, and 
midnight often found him absent. If slie complained, 
or questioned him whither he was,going, or where he 
had been, his sc^'c answer was silence or haughty re¬ 
serve. In the early days of* their marriage, Emily 
had often won her way, even against Ijcr husband’s 
will, by tears or caresses. But tlie forwer were nsedess 
now; the latter she was too proud to try’, flnty the 
sltadow of her olden love lingered in tlie wife’s lieart, 
and in its stead had conic distrust, and jealousy, and 
wounded pride. 

One morning daybreak saw L.ady Lester returning 
from a ball alone, for her husband now auldom accom¬ 
panied her. As she entered, her first inquiry of the 
heavy-eyed domestic was if his master had retiinied. 
He had not; and this was only one of many nights tliat 
Sir Erancis had outstayed the daylight Lady JiCster 
compressed her lips in anger, and retired; but she had 
scan'cly gained her room ere Sir Francis entered. 

‘ You are out late ?’ said Emily. lie made no answ'er. 
‘ Wliere have you been ?’ she continued. 

• Nowhere of consequence, at least not to you.’ 

‘ Sir Francis Lester, you are mistaken,’ answered 
Emily, trying to sixiak calmly, though she trembled 
violently. ‘ I have a right to know where you go and 
what you do—the right of a wife.’ 

‘ Do not anlioy yourself and me; I never interfere 
with your proceedings.’ 

' Because you know tliere is no evil in tliom. I have 
nothing to hide which you have.’ 

‘ Ilow do you know that?’ 

‘ Because, if you were not doing wrong, why should 
you stay out night after night, as now ? There must 
be a cause for this; and shall 1 tell you what I think— 
what the world thinks ? That yon gamble!’ 

‘The world lies!’ cried Sir Francis, the words hiss¬ 
ing through 'his white lips; but he lieeame calm in a 
rmoment. ‘ I beg your pardon, Lady Ixsster; 1 will say 
good-night.’ * , 

‘Answer me,*FrancisI’ said his wife much agitated, 
‘ Where do you go, and why ? Only tell roe.’ 

‘ 1 will not’ replied he. ‘ The curiosity of a wife 
wMdoubts her husband is not worth satisfying. Good- 
ni^t’ . 

S Emily pressed her throbbing forehead against the 
ushions (if a sofa, and wept long in silence and solitude. 
Sre morning dawned upon her sleepless eyes, she had 
esolved what to do. ‘ f will know, muttered the uu- 
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Iiapp>’ wife, as she thought o*er the plan on which she 
lion dutcrmioed. ‘ Cnino what may, 1 will know where 
he goes, lie sliiJl Qnd I am equal to him yet.’ 

, Two days after, l^ir Eranuis Lester, hia wife, and 
mother, were seated at the well-lighted dinner-table. 
There was 50 otlior guffiit—a rare circumstance, for a 
visitor was ever welcome to break the dull tedium of a 
fiuiiily tite-a-tile.' Alas for those homes in which such 
is the case I Silently and formally sat Lady Lester at 
the head of her hustand’a table. Ilow cheerless it was 
I .in its cold grvideur 1 with the servants gluing slcalthily 
I abouteand the three who owned this solemn state cx- 
r changing a few. words of freezing civility, and then 
relapsing into silence. When the’servants had retired. 
Sir Eraucis uttered a few remarks in his usual tone— 
perhaps a little kinder than ordinary—to his wife; but 
she made no effort to reply, and he turned to liis mother. 
They talked a while, and then the elder Lady Lester 
rose to retire. 

Eimily's pale cheek grew a shade whitci as she said, 

! ‘Before we leave, I have a word to s.ay to my husband.' 

; Sir Francis lifted Ins eyes, and his mothi-'.' observed 
I sharply, ‘ I’erliiips I had bettor retire?’ 

‘As you will,’ I.«dy Jxister replied with a sneering 
emphasis. Oh how different from sweet Emily Strat¬ 
ford of old! ‘ But it might he an unple.'isaiit novelty to 
Sir Pruueis to liear his wife without liis mother’s pre- 
senee!’ 

* What is .all this?’ coldly said the husband. 

‘ Slerely, Sir Francis, tliat w^iat you refused to tell 
me, I have le.ariied. I know Where, .and how, you pass 
the evenings in wliicli your wife is not worthy to share 
yoiir society; 1 know also where you s[ient last niglit. 
A noble thing, a very noble thing for Sir Francis Jx.-ster 
to bo squandering liis own—ay, and ius wife's—fortune 
in a gaming-house t’ 

Sir Fraueis started from tlie table. ‘ It is false!’ he 
said, while the blue veins rose like knots on Ins forehead. 

‘ It is true,’ Emily answered. ‘I know it.’ , 

‘ Jlay I ask how ? ’ 

* By the evidence of one wlio saw you enter the house.’ 

' And shall I tell yon, Fraueis, how tiiat evidence w.as 

gained ?' said liis motlier in tlic calm biting tone slic well 
knew linw to use. ‘ I now sue why Lady Lester gave 
I yesterday and to-d.ay two suelt long audiences to her 
liitlier’s old set v'aiit, and why she iteeded his assistance 
so niueli—to be a spy upon her husband!’ 

Sir Francis clenched his hands involuntarily, and 
looking fixedly at his wife, said, in a tone so low and 
suppressed tlnyi it liceame almost a whisper, ‘Emily 
Lester, is this true ?' 

Much as Lady Lester had erred, she was not yet so far 
advanced in the ways of wrong as to veil that error by 
a fulsuliood; she answered steiulily, though a deep blush 
spread itself over lier face and neck, ‘ Yes it is!’ 

Her husband, to Emily’s great surprisi', did not 
answer a syllable. His bead was bcnt,sind his features 
immovable, lie offered no justification, uttered no 
reproaches, and his silence irritated her beyond all 
bounds. Amidst violent bursts of sobbing, she poured 
out a torrent of recriminations: all her forced calmness 
had departed, and she upbraided Sir Francis with the 
bitterness of-an injured wife. 

' I liave endured too long—I will endure no more,’ 
she cried. ‘ You trust me not, and therefore you eannot 
love me. I will go to one who docs both—my kind, 
dear father, I will leave you—we must part.’ 

‘ We will part,’ said Sir Francis in a tone of freezing 
coldness, that went like an ice-bolt tok Emily’s heurL 
Her husband rose up, walked slowlyaand firmly to the 
door, but when he reached it, he st^gered, and felt 
about for tiic handle, like one who was blind. In another 
minute the hall dour closed, and he was gone. ^ 

Emily sat as he had left her, but her tears flowed no 
longer: slic was as still and white as a marble statue. 
The raotlier-in-law stormed, sneered, reviled; but she 
might as well have talked to thu dead. At last Hie 
went away. When the servants entered to remove die 
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dessert, they found their mistress still in her scat, half- 
leaning on the table, but perfectly insensible. 

Eunice Wolferstan was roused from tiie contemplation 
of her own reverses to soothe the unfortunate Emily. 
For two days, during which her delirium lasted, no 
news of .Sir Francis came to his wife. His supposed 
guilt beeamc*as nothing compared to the fear lest ho 
should take her wild words in earnest, and that they 
should part. But this fear soon became an agonizing 
cg’fniiity. In a letter to Emily’s fatlicr. Sir Francis 
declared his intention to return no more to the home 
his wife occupied; that all lier own fortune, and a por¬ 
tion of his, should be settled upon her, but that hence¬ 
forth they must be sepasated. In vain the poor old 
father, his natural anger subdued by witnessing the 
agony of his child, pleaded forflier. Sir Francis was 
rusolnte. That liis wife should have dared to discover 
wliat lie chose to conceal, waS a deep offence in his eyes; 
hut that she should have set a servant to watch him— 
no power on earth ^onld j^ve m.adc the haughty Sir 
Francis Lester forgive that: 

The desolate wife prayed her cousin to try her power 
to soften his obstinate will; fur Sir Francis had ever 
respected thu high but gentle spirit of Eunice. She 
went, strong in her woman’s influence: her words 
touched even liim, as she could see by the changing of 
his cuuntcnaift'e. lie bore mure from her than from 
any one; for man wilf sometimes bow to the sway of a 
liigli-soiilud, pure-minded woman, when he w^ nut 
listen to his brother man. Eunice pleaded Emily’s 
sorrow—^her love; but all failed to move Sir Francis. 
Then she spoke of tlie child; and at the mention of liis 
boy, she saw the very lips of Sir Francis quiver. 

‘ You will take him away from her ? Boor Emily’s 
heart will break to lose both husband and cliild.' 

‘ ^Irs Wolfurstan, 1 wish to be just to myself—not 
cruel to her. I woMd not take the child from his 
mother, though it is hard to p.art with my bey.’ And 
the father’s voire treiublrd, until, erring os she thought 
Itini, Eunice felt compassion fur the stern, unyielding, 
yet brokcii-beurted man. 

‘ Oil,’ she thought, ‘ had poor Emily only known how 
to guide tills lofty spirit.’ 

Sir Ji'rancis continued, ‘ When Lady Lester and I are 
parted, 1 could wisli tlie world to know as little about 
the fact as possible. You can say incompatibility of 
temper was the cause, or anything you will; but let 
there be no shadow cast on her fair fame—or mine.’ 

‘ Emily need fear none,’ answered Eunice. ‘ And 
you-’ 

Sir Francis drew np his tall figure proudly—‘ Nor I 
neither, Mrs Wolferstnn. To a wife who insults her 
husband by mean suspicions, no explanations are due. 
But I owe it to myself to say, and 1 wish you to know 
also, that Emily was deceived; tliat I never stooped te a 
vice so detestable as gambling; and that the uiglits I 
spent in torture amidst scenes I loathe, were devoted to 
the attenqit to save fibm ruin a friend wliom I loved as 
a brother. Now judge me as you will.’ 

Eunice could only nionrii that the little cloud which 
haii risen between the husband and wife bad to dark¬ 
ened the vision of both. But it was past how: ^0 
Iicace-making could restore the alienated love. Once 
only did Sir Francis and his wife meet: it was on the 
signing of the deed of settlmncnt. A cold bend of salu¬ 
tation was all that passed between flie two who had 
once loved so fondly. Str Francis preserved his old 
reserve and ealmness of manner; Emily jtrove to main¬ 
tain equal composure, and the excitement of her mind 
gave her strength. Sir Francis placed hlf signature 
Oil the fatal parchment, abd then her father led Emily 
to the table. She gave one wild imploring look at 
her husband—^but his face seemed paigionl^: there 
was no hope. She took the pen, wrote her name, her 
fingers, her whole frame, grew rigid, and without a sigh 
or moan she fainted at his feet 

It was over: Sir Francis went abroad: and tlie jipnng 
wife, widowed by her own deed, w a* left alone. But 
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for the babe vho remuned to cling round her neck, and 
look at her with eyea like those of the husband whom 
■he had lost, Emily’s reason would hare left her. Thu 
magnificent house was closed; and she took up her 
abode in the home from which she hod been taken u 
beautiful and happy bride. Thither the loving care of 
Eunice followed her still; and Emily groHually became 
calmer, and wiser, and better, under the guidance of her 
Cousin. Eunice’s own path was fiir from smootii. In 
her first high-hearted fearlessness of poverty, her very 
ignorance had made her courageous. Now site came to 
experience how bitter are those trifling but gnawing 
cares that those who have known the comfort of easy 
circumstances feel so keenly r how wearying is the con¬ 
stant struggle to spin a sovereign into the hingest thread 
of gold-wire possible. VThc grim ogre, poverty, whom 
the brave heart of Eunice had at first repulsed so cheer¬ 
fully and boldly, had his revenge by all sorts of sly as¬ 
saults. But in time sbe bore them better, and fblt them 
less; and it was a balm to sorrow to know liow much 
she was loved, ay, and reverenced too, us a good and 
virtuous wife, * whose price is above rubies,’ ought to 
be by lier huslwnd. And day by day were their liearts 
knitted together. She, in loving obedience, yielded wil¬ 
lingly, and therefore most sweetly, liending her mind to 
his in all good things; and he guiding ^fld protecting 
her, as the stronger should tlic weaker, m a union in 
which neitlior ouglit to strive lor the pre-cmiucnce, 
unless it be the pre-eminence of love. 

Eor two years only was Eunice fated to know the 
soreness of altered fortunes. Conscienee overtook tlie 
brother whose sin had caused so much pain; he died, 
and restored all to the master whom lie had defrauded. 
The master was a just man, and dealt equally well witli 
Henry Wulfcrstan; so tliat fortune again smileil upon 
him. He left the small house where Eunice had learned 
the liord lesson of poverty, and returned to tlie same 
pleasant home where he had brouglit his bride. 

There, after four years had passed over her head, let 
us look at Eunice, now in tlio summer of womanhood, 
wifehood, motherhood. It was liigli summer too on the 
earth; and through the French windows of tlio room 
where Eunice sat, came tlie perfume of roses fhim tlie 
garden. Bees hammed among tlie leaves of’ the mul¬ 
berry-tree, luring sweet Lily from her A 1) C to her 
favourite seat under its boughs. Tlie ciiild looked 
wistfully towards her little cousin, Sidney Lester, who 
was sporting among the flowers, mid nil her mother’s 
words failed to attract her attention, until the lesson was 
happily broken in upon by a visitor. Lily scamjiered 
away—tlie unannounced guest entered—and Eunice 
looked upon the face of Sir Francis Lester! 

Blie had never seen him since the day of the signing 
of the deed; and time, travel, it might be sufTering, liad 
changed him much. He looked now like a roan wiiose 

{ irime was past; his hair was turning gray, and he had 
Oft much of his stately carriage. Wiien he spoke, too, 
tliere was a softness in his voice {liat it had not before; 
perhaps it was at the gentleness, even to tears, which 


knew whose eyes were giving upon her now I ' I must 
speak to my Sidney,’ at last said Sir Francis in changed 
and broken accents. * Will you bring him to me?’ 

* They are coming now,’ Eunice answered. r 

'Then I will retire to the other room: I canno^ I 

will not see her’ And Sir lifancis, with, his fireesing 
manner of old, walked away just before Emily entered 
with her cliild. 

* Sidney, come with me,’ said Eunice, stooping over 
the boy to lildc her agitation; * some one wants to 
see you.’ ,, 

‘ Who is it ?’ asked Emily. •> 

‘ An old acquaintance; tiiat is, a stronger,’ hurriedly 
said Mrs Wolferstan; so new in the art of stratagem, 
that Emily at once guessed the fact. She trembled 
violently, and sat down; but when Eunice took Sidney’s 
hand to lead him away, the mother interposed. 

‘Not BO, Eunice; you cannot deceive me,’ she said 
firmly. * I sec it ail; and no one but myself shall take 
Sidney to his fatlier. and ray husband.’ She lifted tlie 
boy in tier arms, suffered Eunice to open the door, went 
in, and closed it after liur. 

Fur a wliole half-lioiir, which seemed a day in length, 
did Eunice sit witliout, waiting fur the result of that 
interview on which joy or misery, life or deatli, seeniud 
to hang. She licard no sound; all was still She hardly 
dared to lioiic; she could not even think; only lier 
aiicctiuimte heart lifted up a wordless aspiration, too 
indistinct to be even a prayer. 

At hist tlio ehild’s voice within called loudly and 
fearful^, * Aunt Kunie—Aunt Euiiic; come 1 ’ Eunice 
went trembling. Emily had lainted; but she lay in 
her husband’s arms; iier colourless face rested on liis 
slumliler, and liinvy tears were fulling on that poor 
pale face fruin the stern eyes of Sir Francis Lester. 

They were reconciled! Love hud triumphed over 
prjde, wrath, uhstiiiiiey; and tlie huit)^Hiid and wife 
were again reunited with nn alTuctiun passing tliat even 
of jiride and bridcgruoiii, for it iiud ^en tried in tlio 
furiiaue of snflering, and had come out tlie pure gold of 
love—patient, loiig-endiu'ing love. 

In the home to wliicli Sir Franeis once more brouglit 
his loving and now worthily-buloved wife there was no 
mure coldnuss, no dnll weariness, no estrangement. 
I’erhaps it was a fortunate thing for the married pair 
that the motlier of Sir Francis could no lunger dissever 
the bonds that closed again and for ever; slie slept 
beneath a marble monument, as frigid, and stately, and 
hollow us site lierself in life had been. 

Perfect bliss is never known in thia world; yet if 
there can be a lieavcii upon earth, it is tmt of a happy 
home, where lore—not girlhood’s romantic ideal, but 
strong, deep, all-liallowing, household love—^is tlio smi- 
shine that iiervades everything witliiu its charmed circle 
of union. With this blessed sunshine resting upon them, 
let us take onr last look at the Two Homes, 


VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Eunice evinced at seeing him so unexpectedly. 

He said he had come on urgent business to England; 
he should soon return to Italy, and would not go with¬ 
out seeing Mrs Wolferstan. After a while he asked 
after his toy; and then Emily’s name was on her lius- 
band’tf Ups. As he spoke, h&turned his head away, and 
looked out of ttie window, but immediately started 
back, saying, ‘ 1 understood—1 heard—that Lady Lester 
was in the coustty?’ 

' She and Sidney returned to-day, but I feared to tell 
you thw were here,’ answered Eunice softly. 

* Is that my toy? 1 must sce-liim;’ and the father’s 
eyes eagerly returned to where Sidney stood on tIA 
garden seat, supporting himself by one rosy arm tiirown 
round his motlier’s neck, as he pulled the mulberry- 
leaves witliin bis reach. Emily sat still—not the bril- 
Uant Emily of yore, but calm, thoughtful subdued: 
even^he tight of a motlier’s love could not altogether 
remova tiw toft Adness from her face. Uow littie she 


Among the noble monuments to the generosity of Bri¬ 
tish charity, and to the expansivoness of its sympathy, 
there is not one which possesses more interest at the 
present moment than the Hospital fur Consumption and 
Diseases of thu Chest, recently opened in the vicinity of 
l.Kjndon, It is situated west from the metropolis,, in the 
high road from Broroptou to Fulliam; and tliose who 
have a leisure liour to spare, will be well repaid for their 
tone in inspecting tile admirable internal arrangements 
of this institution. To others who arc at a distance, I 
may be permitted!' to submit the following sketch of a 
visit recently mide to it 

The locality in wliicb it has been decided to erect 
this hospital is widely celebrated for its mild atmo¬ 
sphere, and lias lung been the resort of tlie consumptive, 
forbidden by circumstances, or the severity of tlicir dis- 

f !, to seek the genial air of the south. It is situated 
II an open site, a little withdra\r» the higliway, 
commands from its tammit) and from the windows 
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of the patients’ wards, a ve^ fair prospect, extendinff 
for some distance in the direction of Kensington and its 
vicinity. It is surrounded by a apace of ground now 
•being laid out as a garden, and intended for the exer- 
pise and amusement uf|suuh patients as are able to uii' 
dure the estposiire to open air: in fine weather, the 
invalids appear to take much pleasure in it. The struc¬ 
ture itself rather resembles an Elizabethan palace than 
an hospital: it is built of red brick, relieved by copings 
and architectural ornaments of white sandstone. Tliere 
is a profusinn of these uncouth monstiKsitics in the 
shaift of anomalons and unheard-of brutes, and hideous 
gaping heads, and grinning faces of every degree of de¬ 
formity, which appear to form e'ssential characters of 
that style of building; and which, if they serve no other 
end, are some of them ugly enough to provoke a smile 
uiKin the face of the most wo-begone tenant of the 
building. If there be any lovers of natural history 
among the patients, these ornaments are well calculated 
to throw an entirely new light upon their minds a.s to 
the relative proportions of the heads ahd bixlics of 
animals: for the honour of tliu science, oni cannot help 
hoping there really are no such half-Ntarrcd lions and 
unicorns, :ind no sncIi hybrid monsters in all creation, 
us .arc portrayed there, lint (his by the way. At 
present, from a deficiency of funds, tile centre and right 
wing of the hospital is all that is yet completed ; but 
wlien th.at difficulty is rcmovwi—1 trust it will not long 
remain one—the building will form an elc'^.iiit addition 
to tlic arcliitcctiiral ornaments of tlic inetropulis, and 
will assume its projicr rank us one of tlic Mions* of Lon¬ 
don. Konie idea of the clianicter of tlic linilding may 
be formed from the fact, tliat the cost of the present 
portion of it lias considcralily excenh'd thirteen tliou- 
snnd pounds, whieli docs not iiiehidc anotlier large sum 
for its fitting u]> internally. But we liiive lieeii long 
enough outside ; let us enter. ()n entering, a remiwk- 
ablc sensation of warmth is expcrienixid, which can lu* 
compared only to that of entering a tlioroiighly Well- 
warmiHl and ventilated sitting-ronm. Tills fechng is in 
stritiing contrast with tliat eomtnonly felt upon enter¬ 
ing the chilly, ill-vcntilated hall of other hos|utals; and 
tiie total ahseiicc of the indefinahle, close, disagreeable 
odour of a large niedie.al institiition, is particularly 
worthy of n mark. Only those nho uill remember the 
irritable Inn,'is nf the consumptive, will appreciate this 
apparently trivitil circumstance at its proper value. A 
handsome stone staircase, enriched with a fine-painted 
window, a gift from one of the guveruurs, atid illustrated 
with appropriate subjects, faces the entrance, and is tlie 
main cummunicaiion between the male and female 
wards, which are u|ion ditTcrent storeys of the building. 
I was first conducted to the basement, whither I would 
be aecompaiiied by my reader. 

One of the most interesting features nf this hospital 
is the system of ventilation, which has been submitted 
to tlie care of the great thermal philosopher, Dr Aniott. 
The apparatus is on the basumeut Hour, and is under 
the care of an engineer, who, aauirding te tlie circiini- 
•tances nf the weatlier, and external temperature, is 
able, by a simple arrangement, to regulate the heat and 
supply of air to the remotest end of tlie entire structure. 
The air-engine room is u good-sized vault, at the oppo¬ 
site side of which the visitor wilt see a beam in motion, 
wliieli, if he bo anytliing of a meclianie, will forcibly 
remind him of some of the earlier' forms of the steam- 
engine beatn. It is of wood, having a segment of a 
circle at either einl connected to the cord which mirses 
the pistons, of which there is one at each end. These 
rise and fall alternately, in a l5ng wooden chest, 
about seven feet in depth by fourteen in length, and 
about a yard in diameter. This chest is partly in 
the vault, and the farthest side of it is shut nut of 
the vault by a wooden partition, which completely 
cuts otf all communication between tlic Ititlier mid 
further divisions of tlie room. Thus three partij of 
the chest arc in the vault oil this side, and the rein'mn- 
ing fourth opens into another room; tlirough a doot in 


the partition we enter into the other portion of the vault, 
and there we can form a clear conception of the object 
of this apparatus. This is a small room, and forms, in 
fact, the air-chamber of ttie ventilating machinery. In 
tlie side of the chest which looks into this room there 
are four largg apertures,, protected by a light grating of 
iron-wire, against which flaps of India-rubber doth in¬ 
side the diest arc hoard to strike at each motion of the 
piston, wliilc in the intervals air is felt to rush rapidly 
through the u]>lifted flaps into' the interior of the chest 
Connected with this side of the chest is a subsidiary air 
receptacle, wliicli apjiears to be a reseiVoir for the re¬ 
ception of any extra pressure tM air in the apparatus. 
At the extremity nf tliis^iim is an unglazed window, 
protected by wooden cross-bur^ and liaving a shutter 
adapted to it in such a maimer as to regulate the 
amount of air adinitted t» the air-chest by a very simple 
method—the shutter consisting of three hinged flups, 
which can be laid back in succession, or brought for¬ 
ward to c.xdude a SL-rtain ^irtion of air, if the supply 
be too abundaiit. Tlie interior of the chest contains a 
set of doulile bellows, wliich are worked by the pistons, 
and expel the air into a common chiimid, whicli con¬ 
veys it away. At present, the niiuihinery is moved by 
hand-power, but a small steam-engine is being erected 
for this purjipse. It is to work niglit and day without 
intermission. l!<-tuming to the other division of the 
vault, wc observe at one side a recess, which contains 
the stoves. Tlie heating apparatus is siuiplc, and will 
be readily understood. It consists of two large Aniutt 
stoves, which are surrounded by cases containing water, 
the whole being bricked in to ee-ononiisc the lieat. Im- 
mcdi,ately' above the stoves is a large reservoir of water, 
from tlie bottom of wliich two pities proceed, and are 
coimeeted to tlie water-cases surrounding tlie stoves. Tiie 
water ill the reservmr lipcomes iieated by the circula¬ 
tion of the water tliAugli these pipes, the cold current 
descending by one, and tlie Iieated current ascending 
by the ntlicr. Tlie air, after leaving the bellows, is con¬ 
veyed by pipes tliroiigli the cistern, and is thus exposed 
to rlie lieat of tlie water; from heiicxi it proceeds into 
a ehaiinel wtiieli conveys it tliroiigliout the hospital. 
During its passage tlirough tlie reservoir, it acquires 
tliat dturee of temperature whieli beciinios reituisite for 
tlie eomlurt of the patients, and wliich is regulated by 
simply supplying ttie stoves with more or less air for 
tlieir consumption, the heat rising or fulling accordingly. 
The seiisutioii of the air, as it quits tliis apparatus, is 
most agreeable; it has none of the desiccating, mordant 
character of hot air in general; but it has a warm and 
balmy feel, which is quite n luxury on a cold day. There 
is a little recess in the wall, which forms a part of the 
hut-air elmniiel, and is entered by a small door, in which 
I would reeomnieiid any one who has been made cold 
and jieevish by a keen north-easter to stand for a few 
minutes, and he will find both temper and temperature 
to be rapidly restored to their equilibrium. Such is tlie 
aiiatomy of tlie very excellcut lungs of tlie Consumptive 
Uospit^. It is curious that wluit we may designate its 
digestive organs arc the next in order, so that wc pro¬ 
ceed lienee into the kitchen. 

Much ingenuity has been exercised in this depart¬ 
ment also; and, totally apart from its gastronomic at¬ 
tractiveness, the kitehen has ehurnis fur tlic machinist 
of no common order. A-'very large fireplace, with its 
auxiliary ovens and ho^ closets, occupies one side of 
the room; near it is a variety of apparatus intended 
fur steaming jnirits, &:u. Four large suftcepaiis for fish, 
vegi'tablcs, Ac. occiqiy a sniail bench, and are connected 
with the steam-pipe by four stopcocks, by means of 
wliidi tlic steam, when requisite, can be turuod on to 
*>ach, A t niiotiiur side nf the kitchen is an arrangement 
of soup caldrons, labelled with the enticing aunonnix- 
mciits, ‘IJeef-tea,’ ‘Muttea-brutb,’ ‘Arrowrroot,’ ‘Coffee,’ 
* Chocolate,’ ‘ Hot Milk,’ && The contents of these are 
boiled by juts of steam being blown into each, which is 
botli an ecunoiui’cal and a very adv^tageous nAtliod. 
Two vator-pqies, on swiTol-joints, supply each caldron 
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■with water when requisite. The kitciien culinary ap¬ 
paratus ia anpplietl with steam from a small aelf-feMinpr 
steam-boiler, which, with its furnace, forms one side of 
the adjoining senllery. At one corner of the kitchen is 
the provision loft, s'kind of well, up which the provi¬ 
sions are wound to the respective wards, the whole, 
this kitchen, though not a very large one, is among the 
most complete of its kind, and is really a very brilliant 
and formidable affair, more particulaxly when at full 
work; and at that time its steaming caldrods, roarii^ 
fires, and bubbling pots, are calculated to impress the 
visitor’s mind strongly with the idea that he is rather 
in some busy manufifttory than simply in a mortal 
kitchen. I felt more than llhlf-inclined to think it no 
had thing, after all, to^ an in-patient here; and I am 
free to confesb that the Donntifully-stored larder beyond 
did not form one of the least elements in this impressiun. 
The remainder of the liasement is occupied by tlie out¬ 
patient department, the disneusary, physicians’ rooms, 
&c. Eroin lienee up stairs. r 

The ground-floor is arranged into a number of mode¬ 
rate-sized wards, each distinguished by its appropriate 
title. This plan appears to me much prefer,nble to the 
ordinary method of arranging the wards of an hospital 
into long, dreary, gaunt rooms, where dosseas of beds 
form the eternal melancholy perstiective, a^d where two 
or three deaths .are certain to occur every week. Here 
each ward contains but five or six inmates, who may 
live in each other’s society perhaps for months, un¬ 
terrified by the forced contemplation of the frequent 
visits of the Great Destroyer, and who can congregate 
round the fireside, and thus, with sonic measure of 
success, beguile away the long and dull iiours of their 
confinement. Tlie female wards arc upon this floor. A 
day-room, in ■which the stronger )iuticnts sit, wlierc 
they read, and write, and chat, forms one portion of tlie 
extremity of the wing, and the pn>tty temporary cliajiel 
has been formed in a corresponding room at the otlicr 
end. Between these two extremities is a long passage, 
well warmed by the ventilating apparatu.s, and forining 
an excellent in-door promenade. A corrcsixiiiding one 
is upon the upper floor. Here the patients take that 
degree of exercise which is so beneficial for them, and 
■u'ithout a risk of a cold draught, or of the thousand 
accidents of surly English iveatliur. These passages 
are lighted with the gas apparatus invented by i'rofes- 
soriFaraday—a word or two on the principle of which 
will cxliibit to us another feature in the .admirable ven¬ 
tilating arrangements of the hospital. To tlie casual 
observer, the Faraday gas-ligiit presents, in the appear¬ 
ance of its meclianism, notliing striking: it is a hand¬ 
some, massive-looking, pendant light, but apparently 
nothing more. The liglit burns in a small senii-globe 
of gloss, which is surrounded by one of larger dimeu- 
Btons, on the top of which is placed a piece of talc, sur¬ 
mounted by a thin copper plate. The arrangement is 
such, that the air to feed the fl-ame enters in the centre 
of the inner glass, then passes over its upper margin, 
and not being able to escape at the top, by reason of the 
copper plate which closes the mouth of the outer glula!, 
it ia turned down, and is drawn away by a tube which 
opens' internally all round the bottom of the outer glass 
stode. The foul air is thus carried away out of the 
globe, ^iid is conveyed by this tube up the central 
column into an rir-shaft, wtiich is conducted to the 
roof, and there discharges its contents. Thu principle, 
in short, is just that of the down-draught stoves seen 
in many of our'tradesmen’s shops; the tube forms an 
inverted air-siphon. To set tlie current in motion, a 
small central burner, which heats the column, is first 
hinted; afterwards the heat from the gas flame gives^ 
the air an ascendancy generally suffieient to perpetuate 
the up-current while the gas is a-light By this in¬ 
genious contrivance, tlie foul air from the gas-light is 
. completely cut off from escaping into the buRding; and 
by a power which operates, so to speak, upon itself, it 
is-oou^ielled to cast itself out of the hoVipital altogether. 

Along one of the aides of tliese passages run slrirting- 


bnards, in which slits are dht at the top and bottom. If 
the hand is held over these apertures, a constant, soft^ 
and warm stream of air ia felt to pour out from them. 
A similar skirting forms part of the sides of every ward,' 
and of every rwm on tlie groumVknd upper floor. Thesq 
apertures are'in connection with the hot-air channel 
from the apparatus first described, which, in fact, runs 
along and ramifies throughout the entire building. 
Each ward or room is supplied with one or more regu¬ 
lators, in the shape of a movable slide, which must be 
raised or depvssscd if the amount of air poured nut re¬ 
quires alteration. We have seen the entrance of aif into 
the hospital; wo have just noticed its distribution; and 
if we enter into any one of the wards, we shall witness 
its mode of exit from the structure. Each room in the 
building is provided irith that simple, but immensely 
useful invention, tlie balance-valvc chimney ventilator. 
By its means there is a constant change of the air of the 
wards, and indet-d of the iiir generally; the warm, fresh 
air enters at tlie floor, fulfils its oiflee, and escapiis by 
these valves at the railing. Thus a supply of pleasiuit 
fresh air is constantly insured to the inmates. ' 

A good library, containing upwards of two hundred 
volumes of an instructive and entertaining cliaraeter, ia 
open for tlie use of the patients. The number of wards 
at present occupied is twelve; the number of patients 
sixty; but there is room for a larger number in the 
building us it at present stands, a contracted statu of 
flinda being the only obstacle. 

In ccsiclusion, I cannot end my visit to the Hospital 
for Consumption without offering iny linmblc congra¬ 
tulations upon the skill, nor less upon the Iiencvolcnt 
limnanity, which bus opened to tlie outcast from other 
liospitals a refuge^so nohie and so promising of relief 
to the unhappy victim of pulmonary phtliisis. Sixty 
thousand annuiilly full under tlie swoop of this mysic- 
riovs disease; yet I cannot conceal from myself tlio 
hope that, niiilcr the iiicreasi-d facilities here offered 
for its examination, .and now known for its detection in 
an early stage, tlie day is at hand—and may it come 
quickly!—when the mystery will be solved, and tlie 
disease surrender itself to the superior laws of medical 
science. 


WlLLlAkl GARDINER THE BOTANIST. 

In a recent number we presented a short, and, we hope, 
not uninteresting account of the late James Crowtlier, 
a self-taught naturalist, who lived and died in a humiilu 
situation in Manchester. We have pleasure in now 
making known a person equally ardent in his admira¬ 
tion of the works of nature, and whose whole life m<ay 
be said to have been a protracted effort to realise, amidst 
the most untoward circumstances, a mastery of botani¬ 
cal science. 

William Gardiner was bom of humble parents in 
Dundee, wlicrc hk now resides, and his youth was spent 
in the privations which are the lot of no nnall portion 
of the lalxmring population. Like most Scotch boys, he 
got some schooling; but the sum and substanco of ilia 
education -was only rudimentary instruction in reading 
.and writing. Yet, with the assistance which these 
valuable instruments confer, and with an indomitable 
spirit of perseverance, what may n<it be achieved? 
Prom his earliest years, William manifested an extraor¬ 
dinary love for flowers, and this finally attained the 
character of an unconquerable passion. In the midst 
ofepoverty and neglect, the sight of a flower inspired 
chccrflil thoughts; it was impossible to feel unhappy 
while nature spread'sucli a banquet of beauty and inno¬ 
cence around! How a boy reared within the sphere of 
a busy manufacturing town should have had the incli¬ 
nation or opportunity to cultivate a taste fur botanical 
pursuits, might wcU seem surprising, did we not know 
that such things are far from uncommon in tlte lives of 
mei? of genius, and that to tiie enthusiastic mind all 
immssibilities disappear. 

m 18111, when about ten years of age, be was ap|9en- 
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ticed to an nmbrella>niaker, ta whose establishment he 
xemnined five years. At tlie end of this period ho re¬ 
moved to a situation in the shop of Mr G. Robertsun, 
shosier and umbrella-maker, with whom he remained till 
1844. To most yout^is, employment in any line of 
business furnishes an api>arently reasonable excuse fur 
neglecting mental improvement, though, in reality, some 
of the most distinguished men in Europe are known to 
have pursued their self-advancing studies in the half 
hours and hours gained from daily drudging employ¬ 
ment Whether, uideed, it be following the plough, 
lu vsith Burns, hammering at shoe - leatlicr, as with 
Gifford, or bottling beer in a cellar, us with iiritton, 
the sMient and well-disposed mifid cun ever find scope 
for agreeable and improving rumination. Engaged in 
making umbrella;, aud while still a lad, without a friend 
to direct or encourage, William Gardiner continued to 
give a share of thought to the works of nature, and 
every interval of leisure was spent by him in rambles 
about the fields and hill-sides in the neighlamrliood of 
Dundee. This brought him into ncquaintancoship with 
many plants hitherto unknown to him, an 1 created a 
desire to distinguisli by names the various genera and 
species, without which he felt the study of nature could 
l(e of little substantial value, iiut in Dundee there 
were no classes to impart instruction in these subjects, 
and he possessed no means of procuring works of ele¬ 
mentary information. At lengtli lie had the liappiness 
to make himself master of a secund-liund copy of Ber- 
kenliuut, and a musty synopsis of Ray’s ‘Itririi^ Klora.’ 
These works unfolded the principles of cKtssiflcation, 
and enabled him, greatly to his delight, to assign names 
to tho florid beauties which had charmed ids youtliful 
imagination. Other sonrees of infn|iiiation ufterw.ards 
revealed themselves in the library ot the Watt Institu¬ 
tion, and lie iniglit now be said to have vanquished the 
initiatory dif^piilties of botanical scienuc. , 

Tile neigiiboiirlioud of Dundee, liowcvcr, was ex¬ 
hausted of novelties, and visions of the vegetable trea¬ 
sures whicli might he R‘en and gatliered iiinniig tlie 
lliglilaiid glens and mountains rose depressiiigly on tlie 
mind. tlie kindness of ills employer, ajipannitly 
insurmountable obstacles disappeared, lie was per¬ 
mitted opportunities of making excursions into various 
parts of Bertlisliire, and tliesc greatly increased his 
knowledge of tlie vegetable kingdom. With tlie view 
of uniting general utility with personal improvement, 
he proposed to tlie Botanical Society of Edinburgh to 
collect a quantity of alpine plants for that body j and 
the offer behig iiccepted, he made a regular excursion 
into the Perthshire Ilighlands in the siiiiiracr of 1H38. 
So well pleased were Iho Society with the collection 
made for them, that Mr Gardiner was elected an asso¬ 
ciate member. 

This expedition was like the beginning of a fresh 
existence—the vegetable productions of such high 
ground as Ben Lawers lieing quite nesv to Iilin, and so 
diflerent from those he had been accustomed to meet in 
the low country, that hisyentlinsiasm in botanical pur¬ 
suits was greatly increased. In 1839 he spent several 
months collecting coast plants fur various individuals; 
and ill 1840 he made a collection of alpine plants from 
tlie Clova mountains for the Botanical Society of Lou¬ 
don. Next year the wisli fur botanical rambling became 
stronger; but where were the means for its gratlfiua- 
tioii ? It^ now occurred to Mr Gardiner that he might 
make a kind of business by collecting Scottish plants— 
those of on alpine character in particular— as ina|jy 
persons seemed to be desirous of possessing properly- 
arranged specimens, wlio had no oppCrtuuity of gather¬ 
ing and preserving them. In this idea he was not 
mistaken; for from 1841 to tlie present time, he has 
oollcctud and distributed many thousands of botanical 
specimens to lovers of Flora all over Great Britain. 
Encouraged by success iii this pursuit, he altogetW 
gave up his former business in 1844, since which tgne 
he has devoted himself exclusively to the profession of 
a practioal botanist. * ’ , ' 


In June 1844 Mr Gardiner mode an extensive botani¬ 
cal tour among the mountains of Aberdeen and Perth¬ 
shire, on this occasion visiting the picturesque and 
sublime scenery around tlie sources of the Dee, where a 
vast number of interesting specimens may be gathered. 
An account jif this journey was published by him in 
1843, under Uie title of * Botanical Rambles,’ and affords 
us an opportunity of presenting a description of the 
day’s work of a botanist—perhaps we ihotdd also say a 
goet—ill the neighbourhood of Braemar. 

• The wliite mists were slowly rising up the moun¬ 
tain-sides, disclosing the “ land of brown heatli ” in all 
its glory, but still cliequercd hare and there with fields 
of glittering snow, tliough a warm summer morning 
sun was showering his rosy beams upon it Many a 
gray rock wag bathing itself^n the orient ray, and 
many a bristling pine clotj^cd the slopes of the lower 
liills. The bosom of tlie vale, tlirough w'hich flowed 
tile lovely Dee, had its fields and meadows mantled with 
luxuriance; and tig; villa!)6, witli iu bridge across the 
murmuring Cliinie, its mill, its inns, and its two elegant 
spiled cliurclies, stood forth in all the resplendence of 
morning. 

• It was such a morning as I could have wished 

-" To clhnli 

8<giie breesy Biuiimit's brow sublinin,*' 

but it w.as yet rather early for many of the alpine plants, 
and I decided tijiori botanising some of the lower ground 
first. Tlie road up Deeside from Gastleton winded 
beautifully among fragrant birchwoods, in which pro¬ 
fusion of Vaccimum MyrlUlm, and VUin-ldaa, Arclos- 
tjijtlii/h .1 Ui;a~Uriii, and Jimpetrum nigrum, were inter¬ 
mingled with the heatli. Here and there were scattered 
tlie starry flowers of the 'J'ricntalis Kuruptt, with little 
clumps of Gnaphnllum ilioirum and tho slender Afelam- 
pgrtim pratense 0 ma^unum; and on rattier dry nioory 
spots, the Vedietdaria sylvalka occurred, with a white 
curo’da. Tho .air was still and warm ; the small liinis 
vied with each otlier which would brcallie the sweetest 
music; the cuckoo “ sighed along the v.-ilc;’’ the voicfis 
of nioks came from far-oft' woods, softened by the dis¬ 
tance ; and ever and anon the car caught tlie sound of 
the “river rushing o’er its jiehbled bed;’’ 

“ Tho birch-traoa wept in fragrant balm 
while tile graceful squirrel gambolled among their 
branches; and the bee murmured from flower to flower, 
and luxuriated in those sunny spots where 

“ llvath-ildwcrs clualorlng wlUl glow with oinpitrplcd light” 

Now a v.ariegated Imtturfly would float past on noiseless 
wing i then a timid doe would peep out from tiie ver¬ 
dant covert i and at every opening among the trees, or 
turn of the road, glimpses of beautiful scenery would 
tinrst upon and delight tlie eye, so tliat my walk was 
altogether a pleasant one. 

• About two miles from Castlcton, down the wooded 
side of the Carr-HiU, runs a little str(>am, forming near 
the wayside a tiny waturfall called the “ Carr Linn,” 
about whieli 1 picked Hgpnum piiHiellum and xtellatum, 
T'traphia pellucida, lirgum crudum and ventrkomm, 
Hookeria lucens, and Jungannanma alhicans; aiql the 
trunks of tlie birch-trees were abundantly invested 
with the wide-spreading patches of the elegant Ortho- 
trkhum Drummondii. Noqfiy two miles farther on, 

“ I aonslit a lonely, wooily ilell, 

Wliere all thing'iliott and sweet— 

Birds, (lowers, mid trees, and running streams— 

‘Mid bright sunshine did meet;" 

and into tiiat dell tho Linn of Gorrymulzie poured its 
sparkling waters. A bridge spanned the stream above, 
%iid a zig-zag staircase led down the rocks to the foot of 
the fall, whieli, tliougli not of great size, was very beau¬ 
tiful Tlie rocks were everywhere profusely decorated 
with itowei^ and green moss, and tufted ferns | and a 
rich diversity of trees—birch, plane, larch, laburmim, 
and mountain-ash—intermingling their branches and 
foliage, produced a moat pleasing ftfect. The path 
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down this delicious dell wag like a littie paradise. It 
wag go cool, go Tcrdant, so full of beauty and perfume, 
and the warblini; melody of birds so harmoniously 
blended with the refreshing sound of falling waters, 
that one felt as if in fabled fairyland. Bright insects 
were flitting about througli the trees, and among otliers 
1 noticed oiie that has long been a favourite, the lovely 
end delicate lace-winged fly, and which recalled to 
memory a few lines addressed to one several years ago. 
Those of my kind and good-natured leaders acquainted 
with the insect will, I hope, attribute my introducing 
them here to the right motive—a desire of awakening 
pleasurable thoughts and associatioiis. 

“ TO THE LACE-WINOED FLY. 

Bright fly! thou recaVest the sweet days of my childhootl, 
When. M'siideriiiK nione thmuKh the aroeii Hiinny wililwoud, 
To pull the fresli cowslips olVdnxipina in dew 
And list to the ringdove so plaintively eoo, 

I there Hrst beheld thee in happy repobe— 

Thy pilhiw the hulf-o])ened l^ves uf a ruse. 

How enraiitiireil 1 stood * anoV in sdeifl. siirprlM', 

Viewed thy fair pearly wIukb and thy bright Koldcn eyes! 

And bow with dellglit my yuiing houim did glow 
When thou moiiiitedbt aloft to the cherry-tree's bough, 

And then, in the wake of a elcar sunny ray, 

Hose far in the tiliie sky, and vanislied na'oy I 
And still, when X vi-it the wisHlIuud's i;reun bowers, 

To quair the rich breath of the gay Hammer flowers. 

And hear the sa'ect birds in their happiness singing. 

Till all the glad ecliiKM with innsic arc ringing, 

I love to behold thee on ruse-blussoin sibling, 
ilr under the fragrant trees merrily flitting, * 

Tliy beauty—'the pleasure thou seeiirst to iniiei-it— 

Impart a pure ray of deiigiit to iiiy spirit; 

For who can be sad while a creature like thee. 

With so fragile a form, >ct so happy can be t 
Hoes He who lias clothed thn* in vestnicnts mi fair. 

And fed thee, and watched tliee w'ith teiiderest care, 

Hot watch over all with nnivearyiiig eye, 

And pour from a fouiitaiii that never runs dry- 
His kindness iinlsiiindcit on great and on small. 

And his iHiiver and Ills love that sn-ttainetli them all ? 

Then weleonie, bright fly! for a leaelier thou art. 

That con win, with tliy gentle iicrsiiaMun, iiiy heart: 

Hu anger, no threatenings, thou usest to an-o me. 

Hut with love’s silken cord dost more easily di'aw me, 

To willingly oSbr, at gratitude’s slirine, 

The spirit's pure praise to thy Maker and mine.” 

* Among other plants growing in this dell were liubm 
Kuatiliii, Melica nutans, and uniftiira Melumpifrum syl- 
vaiieum and ^iratense, and abundance of Epilahium angus~ 
tifolium, but not in flower. The Melampi/rum sylealtcnm 
had some uf its flowers of a deep orange colour. Carex 
puliraris and pallescens were in perfection on moist 
rocky banks, and 1 culled a specimen or two of the 
beautiful and apparently distinct Luzak, mtdtijlora. 
Bftrtramia Uallenana occurred among the rocks in dense 
tufts, with WeissUt curvinstra, Hypnum pnlchellum and 
stellalum, and, where water was trickling, WeUsia aouta 
and Fissidens adiantoidcs. There had been here prim¬ 
roses, cowslips, woodrouf, and wood-ancuiuiics; but they 
were all past flowering, and some of the leaves of the 
latter were covered with dEculiutn leumsjienmim. Near 
tlie foot of the dell the barberry was flowering, and on 
its leaves plenty of ^cidium Berberides. 

‘ With a light heart and heavy vusculums I returned 
from Corrymntzie when the larkswas leaving his station 
in thi blue sky, and the brilliancy of day giving place 
to the softness of evening.’ 

Nex5 day was devoted to an excursion to the summit 
of Ben-ua-Bourdf the accouift of wliich wo arc likewise 
tempted to extract. ‘The Accond sun of July was 
brightening with his early beams the waters of the Dee, 
when I left Ca^letun, with a guide, for the lofty monn- 
taiii solitudes of Ben-ua-Bounl. About a quarter of a 
mile from the Village we crossed the Dee in a boat, 
ferried over by a picturesque-looking kilted boatm^ 
who eliained his little bark to a tree on the opposite 
bank. Passing the boatman’s pretty cottage, we en¬ 
tered the fresh woods, where 

*’ Brag, fragrance, health, ombroslate every brscsei” 

■od after walking on for some Umo ■ 

“ Bsassth tbAimbrageous muIUtoas of Isavss,” 


emerged upon the open iieath, and came into Glen 
Candlic; up which a road for ponies has been formed 
by Mr Farquharson of Invercauld, the proprietor, and 
is continued ail the way, gradually ascending, to the> 
west slmolder of Ben-nB-&urd./s In this wild and soli¬ 
tary glen plenty of deer were seen, and Epdobium angus- 
tifidium was not uncommon among the rocky banks of 
tlie stream. Boon after leaving G len Candlic, we crossed 
a stream descending to Glen Quoicb, on the banks of 
which Arabis petnea was both in flower and fruit. The 
ascent now lateame steeper, and gave om]^ occupation 
to our respiratory apparatus; the air was keener! and 
tiie sky getting somewhat overcast, threatened us with 
mist and rain. ... 

‘On reaching the margin of a considerable field of 
snow, a little below the summit, I came upon large 
patches of Polytriclium septentrimak, and, to my great 
joy, bearing plifoty of capsules 1 There was a drizzling 
ntin, and the cold was so severe, that my fingers were 
almost benumbed; but the sight of this rarity was 
enougli to difl'use a tlirill of warmth through every 
nerve, and fur a few iniiiutos the efiTects of the elements 
Were entirely forgotten. 1 was also gratified with fine 
sjicuiniens of Dteranum Starkii, and picked up besiiles, 
wliile my guide laid out diimur on a snowy table, Dicra- 
num fulratim, Tricluislomutn muTocarpum, Ciinbstomum 
iHireule, Polytrichum hercynicum, and Jungemwnnm sca- 
biris. My guide and I were soon on the summit, wliicli 
is nearly four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and about eight miles north from Castleton. Here the 
mountain breeze was certainly revelling iii all its fresh¬ 
ness, but rather too “ arrowythe sky was too murky 
for iillowing the eye to enjoy any extent of prospect, 
and the ground \^as too sterile to produce mucli of 
interest to the botanist. The esmtrast between this 
hard, cold, bare region of clouds, and tlie'soft, warm 
luxuriance of the vale we had lelt iiuthe morning, 
was striking. Wc had exchanged, in a few hours, the 
genial glow and beauty of summer for the surliness of 
winter—the mildness uf u tempt-rate, for the rigour uf 
an arctic climate—the cheerful hum of society, for the 
awful depth of nature’s most sacred solitude. 

‘ We descended by the Corry (from cmrei in Gaelic, 
whicll means a kettle), a large hollow in the side uf the 
mountain, surrounded by a circular range of precipices. 
In must casus these curries Iiave a lake in them, or a 
bog, where a lake lias formerly been. Where the roi’ks 
are micaceous, the ravines, the steep water-courses, and 
shelves of the curry-rocks, are rich in alpine plants, as 
is the case among the Cluva and Brea^dbnne moun¬ 
tains ; but here, tlie rocks, being uf hard, dry granite, 
are almost destitute of verdure, and, from their vnstiiess 
and sterility, present a spectacle of singular sublimity 
and grandeur. At the base of these wild and wintry 
clifls vegetation began again to invite attentiuii, and 
Thalictrum alpmum shuweii its small fragile flowers. 
Unaphalium supiKtum was abundant, but in general not 
very far advaneaid; and in one slieltered spot, small 
specimens of TroUius Enropitus were ornamented with 
their swelling globular flowers of golden hue. The 
most interesting acquisition on our desixmt was Azalea 
^rocumbens in flower. This bumble but pretty shrub 
usually grows on mountaiii-aunimits, and flowering 
early, is rarely seen in. that state by botanical tourists, 
whose peregrinations are generally made towards the 
end of July, or in August its bright rosy corolla is a 
perfect gem; and to all who admire the beautiful, its 
Ci^iteinplaiion must afford no small share of delight 
The only other plant of interest notuiud in our descent 
was Betula nana ; konic dumps of which were spreading 
over the heaths, but almost destitute of catkins. 

‘ Crostdng Cairu-a-Druchel, we descended to Deeside, 
were ferried over the river long after twilight had de¬ 
parted, and reached Castleton, tolerably fatigued, late 
in the evening.’ 

(from these extracts, it will ho observed that the va¬ 
rious oMacIcb which impeded the author iii his early 
aijuer have neither prevented him from acquiring a 
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tMteful and pleosing'itylo df compoiition, nor stood in 
the way of pious and poetical communings with nature. 
Other llttie works followed ‘ The Botanical Rambles 
• one of which, now before us, entitled ‘ Twenty Lessons 
on Mosses,’ is a curiotity wortii noticing.* Instead of 
being illutisrated by coloured engravings, the work is 
embdlished with real specimens of mosses, dried and 
ifbmmed on its pages in the manner of a llortus Siccus. 
Tills mode of illustration is not new, but it must be 
allowed to be more effectivu than tiiat of giving imi¬ 
tations with the press or the iiencil. in the present 
insthnee, tlie delicate and varied tints of the mosses 
are preserved in a remarkable tuanner, and insure tlie 
recognitiun of tlie plants in their growing state. By 
means of this ingenious and interesting little book, 
any one, without the assistance of a teacher, may 
acquire a thorough elementary acquaintanceship with 
the leading tribes of mosses. We mny%enture to prog¬ 
nosticate that it will be the precursor of many larger 
and more valuable works on a similar plan, which Mr 
Gardiner will be tempted to give to the woilil. 

Our story of William Gardiner’s unevciitful but not 
useless life, as fur as it has gone, may now' be said to be 
told. Stepping beyond tlie ordinary usage of maintain¬ 
ing silence re8)>ecting persons of genius and modest 
j merit till tbeygarc m their grave, we liare taken some 
I .pains to collect tbese few purtienlars of a self-taught 
j man of science, who still, we are happy to say, lives 
amongst us, battling, it may be, witli dillieulties, but 
nevertheless inspired with a genuine Seoteliospirit of 
self-relianee. and (Irnwing no small measure of happi¬ 
ness from his perseveringly-comlueted Ixitanical re¬ 
searches. if our notice sliall be the me.'iiis of extend¬ 
ing a knowledge of bis name iiit<i quarters where it has 
not bitlierto liapiM-ned to penetrate, and, above all, if it 
serve to stimulate youth to undertake tlie great tusk of 
soir-eullurc, the great duty of self-(lepcii(ieuee, itswill 
nut have been written in vain. 


KOHL’S TRAVELS IN DENMARK. 

Mr Kohl, whose travels through different eountries 
arc well known, lias just added another work to tlie 
already long list—‘Travels in Denmark’—a country 
of winch little is distinctly known in England. 

Generally speaking, Denmark is not a picturesque 
country. The {icninsul.ar portion, comprising two- 
thirds of the wliolu, is little better than an immense 
sand-bank, two hundred miles long, bound together and 
kept in shape, as it were, by a baekhope of limestone 
hills running along its length from north to soutli. The 
higii ground keeps thruugliout I'luso to tlie eastern 
shore, where the country is highly pleasing in prnrts, 
with the dear, blue, beautiful Baltic heaving deep in¬ 
shore down the narniw inlets, and slauibcring in lakes 
as transparent as Windermere, tiiough of the salt sea 
brine, under the lea of the hills, whiclisare forested with 
beech down to the water’s edge. Kohl speaks with 
rapture of the beauty of the bucdiwoods hereabouts, 
which, he says, are the finest in Eurofic, though they 
are hardly equal to some along the Weser. Borne of 
these tideless lakes are of great extent: one of them 
cuts right across the pieninsula, making an island of 
Northern Jutland: many of them are tolerably deep 
dose in-shore; and some of the small towns upon them 
are, in consequence, coniidorablo shipping ports. Tiie 
other side, along the North Beu, facing England, seems 
to be n waste of peat bogs, day, and drill sand, wli«re 
the sea breaks in a perpetual surf uiwn a line of shoals, 
without a single port whidi can be intered by a ship of 
size. The dry ground bears nothing itself but buck¬ 
wheat and rabbits, and is a terrm incognUa to all but the 
natives, and a few German pedlers, who barter rabbit- 
skins and goose-quills fur tlie luxuries of life—namdy, 
enuif and red-berriugs. Starting tlom Hamburg, the 

-- 
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great emporium of the north, now rising, like a phoenix, 
in renovated beauty from its ashes, our traveller finds 
liii way at first into the marsh district of Holstein, and 
is presently lost in admiration of its beef and butter. 
Here it is that are reared those great herds of cattle 
which are loginning to be brought so largely into Eng¬ 
land. Scarcely three years have elapsed since the late 
government first legdised tlieir importation, and now 
every flood-tide bears with it up the Tliamcs or Uum- 
iuiT a black, smoking vessel, loaded from stem to stern' 
with motiunless captives, wedged together as if by a 
hydraulic piress, and all storing steadfhstly forward out 
of tlieir melancholy eyes, in mute exjiectation of being 
within twenly-four iiouls converted into beef for the 
English stomachs. Here, tom the Holstein butter is 
made, which, under the name oolutch butter, is imported 
among us to the extent, I^ohl says, of a hundred thou¬ 
sand casks; but tills is an exaggeration. The produc¬ 
tion, tiowever, is great, and increasing; and as more 
and more capital )• heing>%rought into it every year, it 
may fairly lie expected to riv^ the Dutcli and Irish 
butter in the English market. The dairy-farms are 
very large, with seven or eight hundred cows a-piece in 
sonic of the greatest, so that a smaller piroportional 
profit will remunerate the producers—this, toe, iu a 
land wtiere 4here are very few tuxes, and the piustures 
iiiiiong tile rieliest in the world. 

Notiling can surpass the luxuriance of the lIolsteiA 
meadows, every inch of which has been created by the 
sea. Tlie great rivers flowing from Northern Germany, 
the Elbe, the Weser, and the Erns, bring down a huge 
mass of rich mud, which, in a tideless sea like the Bal¬ 
tic or Meiliterraneiin, would speedily form a delta; but 
the furious tides, currents, and winds of the North 
.Sea, keep it in suspension till it is finally depaisited at 
a (listaiiee, and forms an alluvial licit along the toast. 
Till! soil thus pro^essively created is so rieli, as to 
quadruple the value of the adjoining land, and every 
pii.<isible contrivuncu is adopted to accelerate its for¬ 
mation. Jetties, constructed of strong beams, driven 
from twenty to tliirty feet deep into the mud, are car¬ 
ried out to low-water mark, each of these of course 
creating a backwater, iii which there is no motion, and all 
the eui my matter in susiiensioii is able to settle. After 
a time, a layer of soil rises to the surface, and divers 
saline pilaiits creep over it, which grow and fatten upx>n 
the slime. Plants of a higlier order succeed, and contri¬ 
bute, by their decaying remains, to increase and raise 
tile gniuTid; and this process goes on for years, till .at 
Inst a fine grass springs up in spots, and the cattle are 
forthwith driven down at ebb-tide to graze. As the 
tides ore apt to be brought violently forward without 
warning over grass, and all by the westerly winds, it is 
only the oxen wbieli are risked in tiiesc exposed situa¬ 
tions, as they fly at once upon the approach of danger to 
the higher ground, and there nake the best fight for 
their lives tliat they can, while the sheep, like the 
stupid, blundering thuigs they are, stand quietly still to 
be drowned. If the herbage, such as it is, promises 
well, a subscription is raised, tiiu government engineers 
are called in, and a dike is carried out at great cost and 
labour round the ounying portions, wliich thus! «fter 
descending in the shape of mud from the romantic crags 
and valleys of Bulicinia, ends in becoming a constituent 
part of the kingdom of Denmark. ^ 

'rhe country thus created is very curious. From 
Hamburg to Ri(H!n it extends round the coasts nearly 
one liuiidied and fifty miles in lengthy but of inconsi¬ 
derable breadth. The whole is a dead flat, trithout a 
shrub on it as big as a gixiseberry bush, W a verit¬ 
able paradise to a grazing farmer, being one uninter- 
^-upted stretch of fat alluvium, ^ternately corn and 
meadow, every inch of which is in the highest degree 
productive, and is made to produeo accordiogly. To 
the right and left, as far as the eye can reach, is a sea 
of grass, covered far and near with grazing hcnls—^the 
backs of the cowt and oxen in parts just peeringfabove 
the ubundant herbage. Dikes in strflght lines to keep 
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out the sen, and canals in straight lines for dniinage, 
cutting each other at right angles, run endlessly along 
the horizon. On the tops of these dikes the roads are 
carried; for a very few days of rain is sufficient to con¬ 
vert the marsh below into a deep tenacious slime, im- 
p'assihle for wheel-carriages. The cc»t of hoping them 
up is immense, in some parts as much as a hundred 
pounds per mile; but it is cheerfully borne, as the sea 
Would else flood the whole coimtry; and tlie soil is rich 
enough to pay for all. „ 

In his second volume, we find our author transported 
into another peculiar region—the island group along the 
western coast, about which he tells us more than 
enough. After wading through his manifold details 
about seal-hunting and duck-catching, dikes and sand¬ 
hills, tides, currents, anaf'north-west gales, a chapter on 
each, our only wonder is, how people can be found to 
live by choice in such a dreadful country. Most of 
these islands, which have no dikes to keep out the sea, 
are flooded at every spring-tkle; and he tells a marvel¬ 
lous story of a ship having sailed right m-ross the 
flooded land, at one unusually high tide, without ktiow- 
ing it The houses are perched on mounds from fifteen 
to twenty feet high, but the tides sometimes rise even 
higher, turning the scanty stock of rain-ifater in the 
tanks into brine, and sweeping everything off but the 
haystacks, which, to guard against such an emergency, 
are secured by strong cables, passing over their tops, 
and brought down on either side to the heaviest stones 
that can be got, by way of anchors. Then wo have a 
good deal of curious matter (chap. ii. vol. 4) upon a sub¬ 
ject of peculiar interest to the student of our early his¬ 
tory—namely, the origin and location of the northern 
trites who settled among us in the Saxon times. A 
district qf some twenty miles square, on the eastern 
side,*ls still called Angchi, and inhabited by .\ng!cs, a 
separate people in face .and speech from any of the 
J>anc6. The alternation of hill and dale, with green 
thorn-hedges, the comfortable people and farm-houses 
of this little district, are all peculiarly Bnglish-likc, and 
reminded him, he says, at every step of the county of 
Kent. The Frisian people, on the other hand, upon the 
west coast, claim for themselves exclusively tlic honour 
of having planted the Anglo-Saxons, and appeM to the 
identity of their language, which comes nearer to Bng- 
lish than any other. Kohl gives us a distich curoeut 
among them, in which every word is identical, ‘ Good 
bread, and gvxxl cheese, is good English, and good 
Friese’ (or Frisian). Walking in one of the villages, 
he aliruptiy asks a child whom ho met, * Where did 
Hengist and ilorsa sail from ? ’ To which the answer 
ira'niediately was, ‘ From Tondern on the Hyder.’ It is 
certainly curious thus to see traditions familiar even 
to little childrcu on the opiKisite side of the North Sea, 
which have so completely passed away from among 
ourselves. 

All the popular tales of dwarfs, giants, and ‘ good 
peo(>le,’ gnomes, nixes, and water-spirits, which are 
current in Germany and Ireland, and wherever good 
literature is dear, meet here with full acceptance, to¬ 
gether with many a local legend of the true Scandina¬ 
vian epecies, in wliich everytliii% that is not minute 
is gigantic. Such is that strange fancy of the Danish 
sailors about the phantom ship, called ‘ Maunig Fual,’ 
which 18 so huge,,that the i^tain rides round its deck 
on a goblin steed to give his orders, and the life of a 
man is consumed in the tinfe necessary to mount to 
and furl its sail% The islands of which wc have 8})okcii 
ore formed of the ballast thrown overboard when it ran 
aground, 'and the chalk cliffs of Dover, according to tlie 
legend, owe their whiteness to the paint on its cabin 
wiudows, which was rubbed against them once upon as 
time when the vessel was somewhat squeezed in passing 
through the Straits. Great Britain forming the western 
boundary of the North Sea, and stretching the whole 
way right opposite to Denmark, is a frequent theme in 
these popular superstitious. Thus tlie Straits of Dover 
BXO attrUmted to the quarrel of a Danish king with au 


English queen, who, in revange, cdused a chaimel to ho 
cut through the isthmus which then united England to 
the continent, and tlius precipitated the sea upon the 
Jutland coast. A very restless important personage ,, 
a kind of Fuck on a larger sc^e, is constantly in the 
mouths of the people, under the name of^'l'eter of 
Scotland,’ supposed to liauut the highest summits of the 
Grampians, and from thence to breathe across the ^ 
north-west wimls, and their accompaniments of famine 
and disease.' Most of these ideas are referable to natu¬ 
ral causes. 'V^here acre after acre of the laiid has been 
swallowed up by the sea, till the present coast-line is 
full fifteen miles east of the shoite from what it was two 
hundred years ago, it 'is not wonderfhl that the people 
should fancy Uiat they still see the houses and farm-yards 
of the sunken continent through the clear water, and 
hear the church-bells ringing with unearthly sweetness 
from below. Thi belief ir. a malignant water-spirit, who 
rides upon and propels the inundations, lias the same 
origin. ‘ No one dares walk at night by a certain bay 
in Jutland, from tlic vision of a bleeding arm, wliieh is 
supposed to be witnessed there, coramemorating the 
fate of a sliipwrecked mariner, who, after winning his 
way to shore, was murdered by the wreckers fur the 
sake of his gold. Tlic murderers were yet quarrelling 
over tlic division of their plunder, wheiL the sand was 
slowly stirred, and the vision of the murdered man 
arose among them to reclaim liis own. 'They tore from 
the body ttie head-and right hand, hut still llie bleeding 
arm mo^gd willi them, and stood wliere they stood, till 
the murder was found out.’ No doubt tliis ghostly 
superstition has had but too real an origin nnioiig the 
m:uiy catastroplies which liappen every year on tliis 
wreck-strewn eoasfy 

Kohl lingers so long among the wild people and 
scenery of the western coast, that he is obliged to make 
sho^t work of the more civilised distriels^extending to 
Oopeiihagen. From the ‘neat and cleanly’ Kiel, as lie 
trul)t calls the cuiiilal of Holstein, lie pushes on at once , 
to the passage of the Little Belt, now traversed in two | 
places by steamboats. But Kohl lieing romantically I 
inclined, prefers to cross it in an open boat by moon- 
liglit, and gives u.s, in camsequenefc, whole pages of Byron ! 
at secund-iiand. Tlie Little Belt, the narrowest and , 
least-used of the three great inlets to the Baltic, is im- | 
passable fur shipping, through a sand-bank running ! 
right octosB it in tlie middle from slioru to shore. In I 
tlie early winter months, from November to January, it . 
presents a curious scene when the great herds of por- ' 
jioises moving iu from the North itea a{e intercepted I 
in this natural tiul de sac, and tlierc, unable to escape, | 
with the land on two sides, the sand-bank in front, and ! 
the hunters in rear, arc slaughtered by hundreds fur tlie j 
sake of tlieir blubber and skins. Besides a lengthened i 
description of this sea-hunt, which he never saw, and 
some remarks on the duties levied at tlie Sound, he 
tells UB nothing mure of these great inland straits, the 
arteries of Denmark; but to make amends, there is a 
great deal about Odin and Thor, and still more about 
German patriotism and philosophy, remarks on art and 
architeetitfe, landscape gardening and general educa¬ 
tion, wliicli have nothing more to do with Denmark ]than 
any other corner of the globe. His discursiveness be¬ 
comes by this time a decided nuisance, and we arc not 1 
sorry when he takes up ills quarters finally at CoiHin- 
hagen, .and there dilates through a volume and a half, 
to bis heart’s content, upon evcrytliing and everybody. 

^'hc Danes are very proud of Copenliageu; and no 
wonder, for it is the only town they have. It is like¬ 
wise the only isiandcapit^ in the world, post or present, 
of any consequence; fur Venice is morally and mate¬ 
rially connect^ with thp ooutinent, and some peculiari¬ 
ties of manners and appearance are the consequence. 
Living as wc do in the focus of a network of railways, 
which knit us inseparably to two hemispheres, we can 
hardly realise the situation of Copenhagen; sometimes, 
in the winter time, cut off by the drlR-ice for a fortnight 
togetlicr from all communication with the continent, 
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when not a letter or a newii]tapcr can pase, and the Icing 
and the citizen are equally imprisoned, in ignorance of 
all that is going on in the outer world. The inhabitants, 
• at such times, look dreary enough, hut the town is 
always noble-lookings Its aspect, on emerging from 
the narrow entrance into the jwrt, is very grand and 
striking. In summer, the enormous transit of vessels 
throngii the Sound causes a peculiar degree of animation; 
.and then one may see the noble panorama of sea, and 
islands, and gliding sails, and ancestral towers, rising 
above tlie tiark-green clamps of fir whiq)! Southey has 
paiAted in his living prose. As to the general street 
views and interiors, however, Copenhagen is only n 
kind of representative city—very neat iind clean, and 
all that—where one may see, in the compass of a walk, 
warehousps and do<;kyard8 after the model of London 
and Woolwich; pal.ara's like Versailles and St Cloud, 
only a third of the size; granite quays like St Peters¬ 
burg ; and abundanext of bridges after the Venetian; 
all of them well worth seeing for those who c.mnot see 
the originals, but altogether lacking that iii-bom indi- 
yi(la,al character, tli.at embodying in brn k and stone, 
of the peculiar spirit of a peculiar jwople, which are 
so wonderful in the old Flemish and Italian cities, 
i 2 ’he air of tlie whole is respectable and substantial; 

■ and tilt! people, so far, are very like tlieir city. 

' Such is a glaneo at the contents of tlie work before 
I us, whieli unfortunately we cannot speak of in the terms 
, of landution often lavishetl on tliis writer. The work is 
I doubtless often amusing, whether the author^ enlarg- 
' ing on Ilia ewii or other people's specuhitions; his own 
or other peopli^'s eating, walking, hoating, and sufler- 
ing from v/imi .and weather; tlie lakes and inlets lie 
I crosses, or would Iiavc crossed, ifthe had been able; 

; and much more to the same jmrport. Ills subjects 
1 also are frequently good, but unluckily bo never knows 
I when to have done with them, ife often cxciteq our 
interest, and then suffers it to die from pure inanition; 
not tliat lie could nut put the matter in a tenth part of 
the room, lint then lie could not 1111 his book. The 
result is a perfect olla pudrida of subjects- -sometimes 
interesting, sometimes long and dry—the wliolo diluted 
and overlayed with interiiiinablu German rcilections, 
moral .and iihilusophical, mostly of that species which 
no one can deny, and every one can make, lie some¬ 
times mingles his sublime pathos with the bathos; and 
his descTiptions of scenery are always us flat as the 
country he traverses; but then, it must bo allowed, 
tliere was very little in its aspect to kindle liis enthu¬ 
siasm. • 


FACTS FOU THE CURIOUS. 

Di'Tcii piaja-rs mention the discovery of an extensive lied 
of eoiil at flatol Apiu, on tho south of Homeo. As stc.am 
navigation is on tlio increase in tlie East, sucli .a dejKisit 
Avill prove of infinite value. This diseofery, conjoined with 
tlio fact, that coal is also met with in the isle of Labnan, 
would seem to demonstrato tliat tlip Malaysiiiii islands are 
as rich in minoral as they are already kiiomi to hu in mc- 
toUlc and vogetuidu produce. 

At ft recent meeting of tlio Geologioal Society, a fact was 
stated in reference to tho low-conducting jhiwct of clay 
and sand, whioli may prove of value not only in tlio pre¬ 
vention of lire, hut in tho retention of beat for an almost 
indefinite i>oriod. _ It was, tliat a tliicknoss of half an inch 
of clay and sand intercepted the beat of a mass of eleven 
tons of white-hot melted cast-iron for twenty minutes, 
\vithont the beat on the outside of tho vessel being gufli- 
rient to pain the band 1 

The loss to the public from envra bf wosliing, scrubbing, 
&C. whioli a smoky atinospbero renders necessary, is much 
larger than at first siglit miglit appear. Dr Lyon Flayfaist 
bos shown, that to this one item Manchester lus been ex¬ 
pending L.60,(KK) a-ycar, and that if tho expense of addi¬ 
tional )>ainting and whitewashing be added, the actual 
money loss weald be double tho amount of tlio poor-rates 
every ye.ar. Tlie Rev, Mr Cloy states, that in I’reston only 
two furnaces eonsiimo thedr smoke, and even that imper¬ 
fectly; but were all the fuotorics in tho tora to do os 
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much, the pnbUo would savo L10,000 a-year in extra 
washing. 

It was on a Sunday morning, says Mr Gardner the 
botanist, that I arrived in Liverpool from Brazil, and dur¬ 
ing tlio course of that day I saw in tho strc'ets a greater 
number of eases of drunkenness than, I believe, 1 oliscrved 
among tlio diriziliana, whether black or white, during a 
five years’ residence in that country! 

In connexion with the above, we may extract tho follow¬ 
ing distrraaing and discreditable statistics from a recent 
Jittlo work, entitled‘The Poor Man’s Four Evils:’—The 
quantity of spirits entered in 104.5 for homo consumption 
in tlui United Kingdom was 26,672,477 •gftlloAs ; of ainc, 
6.0,30.684; of ale, 40(1,000,000; the population wy 27,000,000. 
This would give for enoli ppraon eight pints of spurits, whicli, 
at Is. (id. a pint, amounts to 12s. ; two pints of wine, at 2s. 
eae.li, comes to 4a; in ale, L.i5>aryear for each peiwn— 
being in all upwards of seventy-five and a half millions 
ate iing spent in the country for preparations in a great 
degree unneceasary and destructive. 

Tilt! licncfiuial effects of sewerage and ventilation could 
not bo morn eonvi^iingly dhibited than in tho following 
quotation from Mr Liddle’s evidence before the Health of 
'J'owns Commission:—Tlio Lmidun Hospital was badly 
dniincd, heated with hot air, and not largo enough for the 
number of inmates. In 10.37 and lOOO respectively, the 
mortality was 14 and J2j per cent. In 1009 the sewerage 
was coiiqilcted, and the mort.'iIUy fell to jior cent. In 
1040 the ho4air was dlscontiiiiied. and a further decrease 
to f) per cent, (ook place. In 1042 the now wing w-oa 
o]x;ncd, when the mortality fell tf 0 per cent., and in 1843 
to 7 per cent.! 

Mr Morse, the American clef trio telegraph inventor, is 
said U) hav(' cfl’ected improvements in his apparatus, by 
whieli conmiutiie.ationa arc impressed on paper at the rate 
of fifty letters pe,r minute. 

A German journal states tliat tho application of galvan¬ 
ism inis been made in Austria for jireserving trees and 
plants from the ravages of insucbi. Tlie process is very 
simple ; consisting (g^y in placing two rings, one of copper, 
and (iic! otlier of ziiie, ntlaclicil together, around tho tree 
or jilant. Any iiiseet that toiiehes tho copper receives an 
eleetrie shoeki whieli cltlier kills it, or causes it to fall to 
(ho ground. 


THE PARIt- BAKER.* 

You descend, by a tortuous flight of steps, into a sub- j 
terran(! 0 U 8 cavern, which resounds with sharp cries and j 
suppressed murmurings. The reflection from a bum- ' 
ing furnace unites, with the pole light of the lamps, to ; 
reveal, under a black and smoky vault, the confused 
forms of meagre and haggard humanity, half-n.aked and I 
half-roasted, ready to cry out with St Lawrence, ‘ Turn 
me on the other side! ’ What are these mysterious and 
busy shapes ? Arc they conspirators, ediners, or some¬ 
thing w’orse? You see before you simply bakers at 
work. Tliat huge oriflee gloaming with flame is tlie 
mouth of the oven; those sharp whistling cries are the 
song of the cricket, the familiar guest of the bakehouse; 
and th.at scb-like sound proceeds from the chest of tlie 
man wlio is laboriously kneading the dough in prepa¬ 
ration for your morrow’s meal. All those instruments 
which you see about, scattered on the floor, resting 
against the wails, or in the bands of the workmen, are 
made use of in tho confection of bread: shovels, ksiead- 
ing-troughs, dough-knives, oven-rakes, baskets, hand- 
mills for grinding compressed flour, and divers other 
bread-making implemento. . 

At I’aris only can yon witness this nocturnal trakail 
in all its extent Tlie provincial baker goes late to rest 
and rises early, but still he passes ihe night in lied. 
From dawn until noon he prepares his inoss-p-bakes his 
batcli of bread, and carefully controls the operations of 
his oven ; after which he hot a respite for some hours; 
but he resumes his functions towards nine in the even¬ 
ing, preluding his niglit’s repose by hours of wearisome 
labour. 

It is a singular thing, Miat this branch of industry, 
wliich one would have supposed as aniuent as agricul- 


v Tilts article to principally froA the French. 
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turc, wag hardly known to the Papan world. The 
Roman matron made bread for the family during the 
hour which preceded the repaat; it waa baked upon the 
hearth, by covering it with hot cindere, nr gnmetimeg 
upon a kind of grill over burning coals. The use of the 
oven wag imported to Europe from the East, in the five 
hundred and eighty-fourth year from tlie'building of 
Romo. At this period bakers were established in the 
fourteen departments of the Eternal City, and formed a 
coliegp, to which they remained attached, with their* 
famiiies; nor were they permitted to quit their occu¬ 
pation, nor'even to pass from one locality to another. 

The first^akcrs in France were called tamisiers, from 
the word tamis, a sieve, which*would seem to indicate 
that they were the first of their countrymen wiio 
sifted the meal; ofterwAtds. in the thirteenth century, 
they were called boulamiers, ftom the spherical or ball- 
likc shape of .the loaves they manufacturc<l. Their 
community was under the protection of the Grand 
Panetier of France, and its fiwdom ^as only to bo ob¬ 
tained by a candidate who had been successivciy win¬ 
nower, bolter, assistant-kneader, kneadcr, and head- 
journeyman for a period of four years. He then 
appeared before tbe chief of tlie community, bearing in 
his hand a pot full of walnuts. ‘ Master,’ said he, * I 
have accomplished my four years, here is ny i>ot fuil of 
walnuts.’ 'The chief, having first carefully ascertained 
the actual duration of the apprenticeship, took the pot, 
broke it upon tbe pavertient, and rc<;eivcd tbe neophyte. 

In the ievent«!unth century, tbe community was suli- 
jected to tbe jurisdiction of tlie provost of Paris, and 
the lieutenant-general of police. 1ft 1762. tb’e number 
of Kakers in the city proper amounted to two Imodrcd 
and fifty; in the faubourgs were six hundred and sixty 
more; and upwards of nine liuiidred brouglit bread 
to tbe capital twice a-week from St Denis, Goiiessc, 
Corbeil, and otlier places. 

The Revolution did not elTect the complete enfran- 
-chisement of the bakers, who arc still subjected to cer¬ 
tain old nrdonnances; sucli as that of the provost of Paris 
of the 22d Noveintier 1 i)46. ‘ Tlie bread,’ says t Iiis edict, 
‘must bo witliout mixture, well kneaded, fermented, 
properly siiaped, well baked and dusted, cooled and 
dressed, by half-past six in the morning. It is forbidden 
to use any rejected or damaged flour, or injured grain, 
or bran re-ground.’ Two nneient decrees of parliament 
reniaiq in their pristine vigour—one of tlie ICtli of No¬ 
vember 1560, the otlier of the 20tli of March 1670 . 'J'lie 
first interdicts the employment of any otlier yeast timn 
that wliich is produced in Paris and its environs, fresli 
and unoduiteratoil. The second compels tlie bakers to 
provide proper weiglits and sciilcs, and to keep them 
publicly suspended in tlieir shops, that the purchaser 
may have the article weighed if be choose. Tlicy liave 
taken as a base for the weiglit of each loaf, a report of 
the Academy of Kcience, confirmed by decree of parlia¬ 
ment of the 25th of .Toly 1785, which laj'S down the 
principle that a sack of good flour, of tbe weight of 
tlirec hundred and twenty-flvu {Kiunds, yields at least 
four hundred pounds of bread. 

The profession of a baker can neither be commenced 
nor abandoned without the previous permission of the 
autlioritics. The list of bakers of Paris, classed accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of flour which tiiey consume daily, is 
publisheii every y^ar. Special decrees and ordinances 
regulate the state of the profession, both in the capital 
and in tbe departments. The 'minutest details of this 
important braneb of industry have been cared for; 
and the bakers’ apprentioes are the only operatives 
fiiT whom the law prescribes a uniform. ‘ They ore to 
wear, when at work, a firock wliich reoches below the 
calf of tlie leg, without any slit or opening, and a waist¬ 
coat closely Wtoued, which may be without sleeves. 
They are not, in any case, to slmw tiiemselves in the 
streets without pantaloons, aad a waistcoat with sleeves.’ 
It therefore, you see a baker in his working-dress tran¬ 
quilly smoking his pipe at the door of his shop, you are 
authorised to raise Ine hue and cry. It is a contraven¬ 


tion, and tbe offender is liable to penalty or imprison¬ 
ment; though it would appear that this regulation is 
never enforced in the present day, judging from the 
universal disregard that is shown in respect of it " 

Notwithstanding the heavy shaokles whioii tbe French 
government have thought fit to append to thir branch of 
commerce, the art of bread-making has arrived at great 
perfection in Paris. Under Louis XVI., the labours 
of Parmentior and Cadet de Vanx had alreaily greatly 
improved it I-enoir, the lieutenant-general of police, 
had establishe# in the Rue de la Grand Tsuanderie a 
gratuitous school for bakers, where they might witness 
till* fabrication of the fine white bread of the Royal 
Military College, and tfio brown bread of the prisons of 
I'aris. Nevertheless, at that period the Parisians were 
far behind the rest of Europe in the making of fine 
bread. At the present moment however, they have 
nothing to learn: the bread displayed in the windows 
of the magnificent honlangerim of Paris is of exquisite 
delii'Rcy; and, in nartinilar, tlic succulent products of 
the Uonlangerie Viennoise are the subjects of generid 
desire and euioginra. 

Tlie trade of a baker is acquired at Paris in a year, 
or a year and a half, during which the pupil pays a 
premium of one hundred and fifty or two hundred francs. ' 
An accomplished workman is paid partly in coin and 
partly in kind: Ids daily wages are two francs seventy- 
five centimes (about two sliillings and tlireepciice), and 
a loaf weigliing one kilogramme (a little more than 
two pout;^K). The salary of ciiicf journeyman iimou 
to five francs n-day. k'cw of them pursue tlieir hilii 
beyond tlie age of forty; at wliicli period of life tli 
are tlioroiighly worn-out and exhausted, ami eoiupelh 
to heat a rctre.at. (The fire of tlie oven is ns fatal li. 
tile baker as tlic fire of tlie enemy is to tlie soldier: tlie 
man wlio sustains his race in Ids old age, ranks in iii- 
flrmi/y with tlie man who destroys it; ami,after linviiig 
])assed Ids whole life in iiiiikiiig the bread of otliers, lie 
may find Idmself at its decline without an asylum and 
witliout a crust. 

Against sueli contrary chances of fortune, and against 
tiio cares of tlieir Inliorious existenci*, tlie operative 
linkers liave songlit a refuge in eornpaiiionsldp. Tli(>y 
form a part of a eertain sect of midcvoiit devotees, wlio 
pretend to have for ti founder a pertain Master ‘ J aeqm 
architect of tlie Tiuiiple of Solomon! Tliis assoc, 
tion, composed at first of carvers in woml, joiners, hi. 
liK’ksmiths, lias successively adopted the bakers, tlic i, 
farriers, tlie turners, tlic glaziers, the wlieidwriglits, tlie |' 
tanners, tlic curriers, tlie Iileachcrs, the hraziers, tlie 
dyers, the founders, the tinmen, tlic cutlers, tlic liar- 
ness-makers, tlic saddlers, tlic nailers, tlie shearers, tlie 
basket-makers, the slaters, the hatters, the ropc-iiiakers, 
the weavers, and tlie shoemakers. 

The Makers’ Companionship has in every town a place . 
of rendezvous, where the members reside w hen out of cm- | 
ployment, and whence they arc hired. Their sip of re- i 
cognition is an car-ring, in the form of a grain-strike; and ' 
in their solemnities they carry large ivory-headed eaiies, 

On the 15th of May, in every year (the day of Saint 
ironorii), they walk in procession to hear mass, preceded 
by musicians, and the syndics of their boily, adorned 
with flowers and tricoloured favours. On the follow¬ 
ing day they attend the celebration of a service for the 
dead, to which they hear a consecrated loaf, made of the 
finest flour; this is carried upon the shoulders of four 
of their cxinipanioiis, and ornamented with flags and in- 
nun^erable ribbons. 

There is a long-standing and hereditary enmity ex¬ 
isting between the Companionship of Makers, the fol¬ 
lowers of Master Jacques, and that of the carpenters, 
Vho style themselves the followers of Father Buubise, 
Tills hostility is of such great antiqui^, that it admits 
only of a legendary explanation. Upwards of two 
thousand years ago, says the tradition. Master Jac¬ 
ques, who was travelling in France, was persecuted 
by tlie disciples of Father Soubiae; a party of whom, 
to the number of ten, atteiApted to assassinate him, 
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Hiid oblijfed him to take in a marah. Miwter 

Jacquea, in tho retirement of Sainte • Beaunie, led an 
HWtetiv and mmtcinplativo life, wlieu one of his pupils, 
J[)y some called Jercm, and by others .Tnmais, betrayed 
him to his enemies: a kiss which he gave the venerable 
solitary wa%the signal to five assassins, vrlm stretched 
him on the earth with a stab of ea«!h of their daggers. 
Ever since, the sectaries of Father Soubisc have been 
pursucil by the adverse faction as accessories to this 
vile homicide. A spirit of revenge, evidently engen¬ 
dered from the primitive rivalry of two cnn|em[H)r)incous 
societies, divides the companionships into two armies, 
and, by a strange aberration, the principle of fraternal 
associatiun has given rise to iiostfle and sanguinary en¬ 
counters. In the month of August 1841, the bakers 
and the canwnters fought a regular battle in the fields 
adjoining the city of Toulouse, and it was not until 
many of the combatants on l)oth sides had fallen griev¬ 
ously woinuhid, that the inhabitants of the suburbs 
were able to disperse them. Tlie master baker lives a 
stranger to both the quarrels and advantages of the 
Companionship, and lu! is equally free froi' all partici¬ 
pation in the manual labour of his craft; his fiiuetions 
■ Iteing confined to the jmrehase of the farinaceous inate- 
I rial, and the general superintendence. 

I 'I'he master's ainhiti'M is to la* chosen syndic of the 
: boulang(‘i'!e, and to avo'd every and any altercation 
I with the civil fnnetion-ry, mayor, or commissioner of 
•')' c-. « l'f is eontinuall' on tlie loolc-oiit for contr.aven- 
■ioiis < th law. ’■ >s •< ililileult thing for a Ijpker to 
ii 1)1! in ‘ ■ I'i • ^'1 have alway.s on luind exactly 

li the o, I ' I- . .)i required by the decrees; and 

• Dcve" • ' ■ !cet)\c .vane iiundredth of a grain in the 
I w ' f ' . if tii.i' he sells. Toopoften, it must lie 
I • 1 , Mil default ni legal weight is nof the result 
•0 error; ton often judieial eondemiiations deliver 
I) puhlin rejirobat.ioii the practices of a rapaejjms 
'.lone, will), fl.atteriiig liiiiisclf lliat he sliall escape the 
i.'MC ';iirvi‘ill;in!",i ef the autlionties. shamelessly [dun- 
n. il'c poor b\ liic ude of iiglit hnaid. Let us leave 
; ti nnworUiy I'ls.tuiiK to tlie scourges of justice and 
p' l I opii.'on, -liid o;)[«)s(i to tliem tlie Imnest baker, 
1 ' l!'.. Mil.,' .'..Hid is unknown, wlio gives long credit 
to .it O' •• time of need, and wlio lias (‘veii been 
known, ii' M.itoos of distress, to obliterate an unpaid 
I s' ori. fiDOi »n liooks—prefcrriug the treasure of their 
' grali^nde, t. a lioard of live franc pieces uuwortiiily ac- 
' , r- I 

j' . ■ "’i "I's hi. Bachelard, the nuHlel and archetype of 
I I,; Vers hiyioiir of the department of Am. where he 

, ')..s tor. At first a do:iieutie servant, his fidelity so 
I M.'ii upon the ei'ufideneu of his master, tlmt the latter, 
i .,c lit deatlil , ealling him to his side, said, ‘ Voii 
1 av, .'to ,1 me sue)) nnliniited devotion, that I have 
i -••■f • Misi'ierud yon ratlier s friend tlian a servant; 

] I pray you. tlie guardian of my eliildren, and 

I t.te nianagev of ttieir fortune.’ The master died, and 
I !•! 'iocti.ijard fulfilled the oflice of guiirdiau to tlic or- 
I pli iTis an integrity beyond comparison, and above 
I uf pr uf. 

' J'ii : JUS duty accomplished, he married a respect- 
! aht" .1 , a ■A.op'O'M'd a hotel at Coligny, wliere we might 
I wi'.ii liii.i ; I ..,s>rit;,-. and bid liini farewell, seeing tlmt 
jj vi- iiare hi-'t‘ fo do with bakers, and not with rambling 
, gentlemen to seareli of * entertainment for man and 
i horse.’ But it was not so to he Tlie estahlisliment, it 
is true, prospenal at first; bui. toe allied armies burst 
like a oloud of locusts upon the department of A^n; 
they plundered the whole stock and provisions of the 
unfortunate hotel-keeper, who 8oon*found all the fruits 
of his industry in the possession of his majesty tho king 
of Trussia. Ruined in his first experiment, he turned 
baker, and when the indemnities were distributed to 
tlie victims of invasion, he renounced his own share in 
favour of the poor. This vrtts tlie first of the good 
actions of tliis noble roan which merit an honourable 
mention in this article. In the scarcity of 1816 and 
1817, he manufactured grafliituusly the bread which thO 


local authorities distributed daily to tho indigent poor, 

‘ It is my wish,* said he, ‘ to contribute to the solace of 
the destitute.’ In 1828, the price of bread having risen 
suddenly to a great height, Baehelanl sold it to the 
operatives of his ^strict at twenty-five per cent, below 
the current rate. At this period he had been cltarged 
by tlie aiithofities to send weekly a certain quantity of 
bread to an infirm old woman: at the end of some weeks 
he receivcHl a counter order.; lie continued, nevertheless, 
to supply the usual quantity, and never revealed to the 
object of his (ihiirity tlie fAct that she had changed her i 
benefactor. Sucli a man is an honour to.the profession; 
and if virtue be preferable to intellectual endowment, it 
ought to be prouder of M* Bachelard than of tlie baker- 
p(x‘t of Nismes, whose talents and good qualities we 
wish by no means to call in qiieftion. 

In England, capital and enterprise have now attained 
Bucli a lieight, that extremo Scarcity of food is not likely 
to occur. As soon as there is any' appearance of a dearth, 
merchants, on thejj own Recount, despatch orders to 
foreign countries for grain, and tlie stores thus acciimu- 
lati'd save the nation from famine. France has not yet 
reached this point, wiiet.ber from l,s.ek of capital, or of 
1 ‘nterprise, or botli, it is unnecessary here to inquire. 
Tlie consequence is, the l.aw interferes to perform that 
which private arrangements slintiid alone effect. It 
being felt tliin a deartli in Paris miglit produce a revo¬ 
lution, as it helped materially to do in 1789. every baker 
is not only compelled to provide a stock of flour in ad¬ 
vance proportioned to !)•(• it”m!w>r of sacks whicli he 
coiisiinics daily, but he is fnrliier obliged to make what 
is called a gu.arantce deposit, whicli, at Paris, is fixed 
in the following ratio, by an ordinance of tlic 17tli July 
18;) 1 

The baker iisinR 4 sacks a-day, dciiosits 04 mcks. 

. 3 ... ... «« ... 

. W ... ... 48 ... 

... Uhin^Tc'SRthaTi 2sacT;B, Itl ... 

Every s.aok muot eontaiii one Iiiindred and fifty-nine 
kilogrammes of flo-ir of the first quality'. Tlie quantity 
of flour so deposited in a great storelumse is watched 
witti jealous care by tho autiiorities. 

Wliat a feebleness in the social system of Paris is 
revealed by'this eompuisory arrangement! Left to the 
care el a single principle in politie.ul ue.onoiiiy—supply 
fiilloaing dcniaini—the two millions of jieople in T^mdon 
live seenrelj' In tlie belief tliat, so long as money is in 
tlieir poekets, the baker never will be without flour, 
and the breakfiist-table never bo witliout a loaf. 


THE OLD SCHOOL. 

‘What do you mean liy tlic old seliool, papa?’ asked 
little .Toseph, looking np fnitn tlic anmsing and instruc¬ 
tive nccnpatiuii uf putting together a dissected map. * I 
have often lieard you say that such a person belongs to 
the old scliool, and « ondered wlia’ it could be. Is it a 
school for old people ? ’ 

The father smiled. ‘ Not exactly that, my dear, bht 
the school in which old people were taught when they 
were young.’ 

‘ But was that anything different to the schools we 
have now?’ the hoy inquired. ‘Do tell me, papas all 
alaiut it; for I suppose you went to it?’ and .losoph 
left continents, oceans, and islands in one confiised heap, 
to draw his little stool beside his fatimr. 

' No, I was not edneuted in the old school, still I owi 
tell you something about*it.’ 

‘ Wore there desks, and forms, ,and Uiioks, and slates, 
and maps, papa? and were tho boys taught in classes 
as tliey are at the school I go to?’ 

‘ You wholly mistake my meaning, my love,’ Mr 
•Darwin made answer. ‘ Tho word school, though lite¬ 
rally signifying a place for education, is often used in 
anotlier sen.se. Thus we sjvak of the ickxJ of expe- 
rimee, and the tchool of qffUetim, because these circum- 
staneus produce a change in the mind similar to that 
which is accomplished in a child by education. ‘When 
we say, therefore, that an individual has been brought 
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up in the old schoul, we mean that he hat imbibed the 
ideas of the age in which lie lived. I will instance Mr 
Barnaby Brim. You have seen him, Joseph, have you 
not?’ 

* Oh yet, papa, many times: you mean that old gen¬ 

tleman who wears such odd coats and waistcoats, nud 
that curiont tail to his hair.’ ^ 

* The same. Mr Mm is so wedded to the costume 
of his youth, that ho still adopts it, notwithstuiidiiig 
that it is now quite obsolete.' 

‘What a droll figure he outs, papa! I have oftcfi 
wondered what could make him dress so oddly, and I 
once liad .a grc.at mind to ask him.’ 

‘ That would have been very rude, Joseph: it is a 
proof of ill-breeding to take notice of any one’s pecu¬ 
liarities, especially in ykath towards age. Mr Trim is a 
kind-hearted, right-thinking man on all subjects where 
the prejudices of his youth Ore not concerned; and these 
we can scarcely expect that he will give up after view- 
I ing them as great jtruths foivso mmiv year.s. One of his 
theoretical errors—or pcrluips I should say the errors 
I he imbibed in the old school—is, that the invention of 
j machineiy, and the introduction of steam, arc tho cause 

I of all the poverty existing among the habouring classes 
I ' of our country. Another—that beyond the reading of 
]. the Bible, and the cai)abiU(y of writing h man’s own 

I I name, education is positively injurious io them; iic 
I ‘ also asserts that w'ar is tiie Iwst thing in the world for 
I' making trade brisk. On these, and some other subjects, j 

I he is pertinaciously obstinate -, but hud he been born j 
I thirty years ago, instead of fourscore, it is most pro- 
I bahle that lie would have held very different opinions. 

I Your grandaunt will serve for another instance of 
I tuition in this scliool. You heard iier tiiis morning 
i blame me for giving yonr si.ster Laur.a instruction in 
I astronomy. She deems it quite proper that t/ou sliould 
i liave some knowledge of the imignitude, movements, 

I and distances of tlic henvenly bodies; but slie has been 
I taught to tliiuk that such studies are not only utterly 
I useless for a young lady, but would necess-nrily induce 
j iicr to neglect her domestic duties. Slic would rather, 
she said, see her in the kitclien learning to brew and 
bake. Nok', I will allow that, in tho present-day, young 
' ladies arc apt to go to the other extreme, and overlook 
I useful home-duties in their eagerness to acquire a su- 
I perfleial knowledge of tlio sciences, of wliich they after- 
i wards make not the sliglitest use; thougli,’ lie added— 
i glancing archly at his daughter, who s.at opposite, busily 
' engaged upon a curious piece of web-work, and looking 
ever and anon very earnestly on a little book wliieh lay 
on the table—‘ it appears as if tlie knitting mania w-onld 
put the sciences to fiigtit for a season.’ Laura smiled. 

‘ I am very glad I was not taught in the old school, 
papa! ’ Joseph warmly exclaimed. ? 

‘ You are quite justified in deeming tliat circumstance 
to be a blessing,’ Mr Darwin rqjoined; ‘ hut you must 
at the same time bear in mind that, thougli society hag 
I thrown off some of its prejudices, it has not yet arrived 
I at a state of perfection, and we, in our turn, may a cen- 
: tury hence be termed tlie old school. I would likewise 
I caution you never to show disrespect to those whom 
you may deem to be ignorant, otlierwisc your superior 
knowledge will only bring upon you deserved contempt. 
Tot be assured, my dear boy, that a pupil of the old 
school,'With all his prejudice^, if possessed of tho social 
virtues which .tend to make those around him happy, 
is really more estimabie tham the individual who has 
tlieoretically imbibed the philanthropic and extended 
views ,of the present agq, if he fails to discharge the 
minor duties which make the aggregate of life's Iiap- 
pineis,’ 


TUB aBATTQIRS OF PAKI8. 

I have seen the aliattmn of Paris, and the difference is 
boyond aU telling: it is exceedingly great indeed. White- 
ehapelis a scene of blood every day; there are streams 
of blood always flowing tlirongh the etrects, from the 
nnmher of eattlo tlitt are slaughtered there; and the terror 


and nuisance in the streets te the passengers are very great, 
as the boasts arc driven across tho paved footpath into a 
common shop door, and then forced through tho stiop into 
tile slaughter-house. At tho abattoirs of Paris the beasts 
were driven in great quiet, there was aband.-inca of space," 
and tho poor animals never 8cem(!d in one instanoo to he 
alarmed, I)ut were pinned down, and killed in-o very short 
time .—Jiridmn of Mr (Jumeg biforo Uta Select ComtaiUee on 
Sinii/fieU Market. 


A ^lATCH OP APVECTIQN. 

■WsiL, my daughter Is married, the iwpnl.ar prints '' 
Are full of her hUisheH, her hlnndo, and her hrnuty, 

And my Intimate friobda drup me delicate hints, 

That my poor timid girl ii> a vietim to duty; 

Tiiey talk iihoiit interest, niaminon, and pride. 

And the evils attending a wnriilly connexion; 

How little tliey knew the warm heart of the bridn! 

She always was hoot on a matoh of all'eetion. 

Dear girl, when implori'it her fond lovtT to hear, 

At till' muntinn of settlements liuw was she troubled! 

Hir NioIioIiih oli'ered two tboiisiind a-year, 

lint she would not sny yes, tiil the income was dniible-l: 

Btill '.be clung to licr henic, still iicroyolids wciv svet. 

Dot tiio siglit of tlio iliumonds ri'niovcd licr ilcjoctioii; 

They were brilliiint in lustre,* and stylisbly set. 

And siio sighed her eonsent to ii iiiat<'!i of iin'uetion. 

1 really svant language the goods to set fortli, 

Tliat my lovc-stricken llinniu lias giiincil by her iiiaiTiagc; 

A mansion in London, ii seat in the niirili, 

A Ncrvioc of plate, and a separate earriiige. 

On lier visiting list eoimtless fasbionists stiind ; 

Her wimlrobe may challenge Parudan ins]icction ; 

A biiji at tile opera waits her eominand— 

What comforts abound in a iii.-Lteii of aCeetion ! 

Bomo timnglit Cuptiiiii i.'iim-tloy liail won lier .vou:ib Iiciu t : 
lie eertumly liaiiiited oiir parties lest m-asoii; 

Kne'oir<igenient, lA-o, she sisimeil to inipai-l. 

Blit ‘siiK-r and quiet isittein was tho roason. 

■Wlien w iMKsI to liceome a rich biu-oneCs wife, - 
The eapiaiii received a decided rqjeet'i ii, 

’* She stinuM liope as a friend to retain ''..mi P 'Viugli life, 

Ihit slie ju.st had agreed to u innteh ol .llee .on.' 

t?[iinph,sy that Sir Nieholas owns to ihreese,..-.'. 

That ho only exists amidst quarrels and t Ininoiir; 

That he lets his livo slslers live friendless and fsinr. 

That he never hears reason, and never speaks gramninr; 

But wild are the freaks of the little blind god, 

His arrows oft lly In a slanting direotion; 

And dear Kniniii, thinigh many tier taste may deem odd, 
Woiilil liave died had we thwarted her niateli of an'eetion. 

— M Its A nnv. 


INTKMPEKANCE. 

Prnnkonnesa accins to me a stupid, brrtol.viee. Tlic 
undcTstaniiing lias a greater siiarc in otiicr v{ce.s. and there 
are some wliich, if a man may say it, liavc something gene¬ 
rous in tliuin. Tiicre ant some in wiiich them is a mixture 
of knowledge, diligence, valour, prudence, dexterity, and 
canning; whereas this is altogctlicr ooqioreal anil torres- 
trial: other vices, indeed, disturb tlio uiidorstiinding, but 
tills totally overthrows it, and locks uji all the senses; as 
Lucretius reiflark#— 

‘ When fumes of wino have filled the swelling veins, 
ViiusiiBl weight tlirnuglmut tho body roigiis; 

Tho legs, so nimble In the race before. 

Cun now exert their wonted power no more; 

Falters tho tongue, tears gnsli into the eyes. 

And hiccups, noise, and Jarring tumults rise.’ 

Tlio worst estate of a man is that in wliioli lie loses tho 
knowledge and government of himself; and it is said, 
amongst other things upon the subject, that, as must or 
wort fermenting in a vessel drives up ovcrytliiiig that is at 
the bottom to the top, so wine makes those who drink it 
inftmperatcly blab out tho greatest socrcts of another. So 
Horace— , 

‘ Tho secret oaros and counsels of tho wise 
Are known, when you to llacchus sacrifice.’ 

— Montaigne, 
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MY llETURN TO SCOTLAND. 
After a lapse of a quarter of a centarj*, I find myself 
oneo more in Scotland—in iiiy own country. A quarter 
of a rontury! How can such a cycle l-.ive turned 
round? I know nothing but that the fact is so; and 
when I throw backwaril a glance of inquiry, I sec 
nothing but shadowy appearances, filling up the space 
between youth and middle age. A quarter of a century 
works many changes in one who has been buffeted 
.about the world, but so does it also effect revolutions 
even in the general aspect of affairs. 1 do not allude to 
family changes, to vacant places nt the hearth, to the 
thousand gushing thoughts called up in the wanderer’s 
breast at every shrine he revisits, dimming his eyes, 
and unnerving his limbs, and makinff him fegl us if lie 
were stumbling pvor old graves. These are the ordi¬ 
nary results of the mere lapse of time; and when their 
strangeness is over, the added shade they leave upon file 
heart is scarcely perceptible amidst the gloom of years. 
Hut there arc changes around me that derive no {xirtion 
of their effect from individual feelings. Scotland is a 
diflerent country, the Scots a somewhat different people ~ 
much of the old sectarian severity still clinging to them, 
but in oOier rcsiiects ameliorated, polished, and, should 
1 add, considerably more tasteful in personal and do¬ 
mestic arrangements? Wealth Inis performed her usual 
wonders; but there would have been no wealth without 
industry, and the Scotch, in the midst of all their queer 
local polemics,•have been working at a terrible rate 
these last thirty years. 

Even the external aspect of the country is changed. 
Erom being a desert, it is transformed into a garden, 
variegated with dark-green plantations, hedgerows, 
trees, and handsomely-built edifices. Look at that 
magnificent river—ray own queenly Clydql Where 
are the mystic bays, tlic lonely shores, the savage 
dolls, that haunted my boyish imagination, when a 
stolen voyage down the Eirtb, in a small boat, with a 
single comrade, was like one of the adventures of Sin- 
bad? It is now as beautiful as ever; hut how different! 
Towns, villages, hamlets, scats, cottages, huts, line its 
hanks; and groves and plantations behind meet the 
hills of the background.^ Civilisation lias extended a 
continuous chain of posts down to tho Atlantic, and 
stwmers, darting out of every creek, fling bravely their 
banners of smoke upon the breeze. That river was a 
passion to met I could not keep away from it. I 
ought by rights to have been drowned at least a dozen 
times: but I was reserved, it seems, for a different fate 
—to see what it should be like in a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. 

Perhaps it is only my old-fashioned way of viewing 
things, but I could not, in tl|f midst of much to admire, 
refrain from feeling that the new refinements of the 


people had rubbed away mueh that was formerly agree¬ 
able in their character. Thej' appeared to me more 
stiff and formal, mjre rcsefvod, more afraid of ‘com¬ 
mitting’ themselves—more, in short, like vulgar-genteel 
people. In the Clyde steamers, in which you may have 
a six Iiours’ trip from Glasgow to Arran, through some 
of the finest scenery in Europe, for two Bliillings, you 
find yourself in tlic midst of as uninteresting automata 
as it is possRde to imagine: dry, cold, atony images 
of human nature, which weary you by their dulness, 
but prevent yon from sleeping by their strangeness. 

I did not remain long enough in the west, however, 
to get behind the scenes—to observe the mandarins on 
tlieir own chimney-pieces. My destination was Edin¬ 
burgh; and I reached this city high in middle-aged 
hope, and warm in youthful memories. I had left the 
soullirons heliiiid me; I had liowed myself out of the 
soirees of London; flid it w.as with long-lost and de¬ 
lightful sensations I prepared to re-cuter the hearth- 
c.irelc of the ‘ kindly Scots.’ Tho visitinga I expected 
to reciprocate! the socialities I expected to enjoy! Oh, 
tliouglit I, for a tea-drinking of auld iangsyne!—to 
see the teapot once more iu charge of the lady of the 
house—to draw in my chair, as if to a meal—to hear 
the urn hissing on the table, or the kettle singing on 
the hob—to bo offered bread and butter twice I Never 
did common (xmncil-nian hunger more keenly for a 
lord mayor’s dinner than I did for the privilege of 
‘going out to teal’ 

An old comrade of mine, some years older than 
myself, had settled and married in Edinburgh about the 
time when 1 first turned my vagrant steps towards the 
south. His incoifie was small, but sufficient to live 
upon with reasonable economy: he had a wife and two 
grown-up daughters; and, in short, his was just the 
family where my ‘social dream might he realised. I 
found him in a street more imposing in appearance tbah 
I had expected; but it was on tlie first floor of a common 
stair, and the rent was probably moderate, lie received 
me with much heartiness, and introduced me warmly 
to his three ladylike womankind; and after rathef a 
long visit for the forenoon, I came away rejoicing. The 
next day he left his card jp my absence; and I*deter- 
mined to break the ice of ceremony oftce and for ejfib 
by going uninvited on the following evening to' tea. 
Bat in tiie meantime there came an eagraved ticket, 
desiring the honour of my company to dinner in ten 
days. 

a Hononc I Ten days I This chilled me a little at first; 
but on reflection, I perceived tliat my friend’s yielding 
to fashion in the matter of a dinner had no necessary 
connection with his everyday life, and 1 continued for 
several days to expect an invitation of quite another 
kind to fill np ths interval. When the fifth daysearae 
without result, I saw tiiat 1 was mysel^to blame. I had 
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not even returned his call They thought me a stiff, 
Anglified personage, who cared for nothing but a gr^t 
dinner, and would look with contempt upon an invita¬ 
tion to tea. I determined to prove to them practically 
that*they were wrong—to take them hj surprise—to 
bounce in upon them like a China meteor—and to show 
them how well I remeiphered and appreciated old cus¬ 
toms by compearing exactly ‘ on the chap of six.’ This 
great idea I successfully realised, and as the clo^k 
struck in a neighbouring church, behold me entering 
my friend's house on the first floor of the common 
stair. * 

I did take them by ajjrprise; and yet they were doing 
no harm. The father was sitting at one side of the lire, 
the mother at the other, and the two daughters were 
lounging on a sofa, all apparently engaged in a social 
chat. When I entered the voom, t^e tranquillity of the 
scene was suddenly broken, although they were too 
polite, or too good-natured, to betray their surprise at 
the intrusion, otherwise than by a somewhat alarnie<l 
stare at each other. My friend received me as cordially 
as before; the ladies by degrees got rid of their emlmr- 
rassment; and by and by we were in' the full flow of 
conversation. But this was not brought about all at 
once, h’or some time the party continued to exchange 
looks of inquiry, and to sink into fits of silence, as if 
expecting to hear what had oixasioned the visitation. 
I could not understand the nature of the excitement I 
had caused. My friend’s round, good-humoured face, 
after a few minutes, beamed with pleasure as it was 
turned towards his old crony. There was no appearance 
of teaj but, on the contrary, it ■seemed to me, from a 
heavy and pungent odour in the room, as if tiic honest 
man, at no great distance of time, had been solacing 
himself with a glass of toddy. I sat still, Itowevcr, 
waiting for what might betide; and so hapjiy was I in 
patient, not to say delighted, listeners to ray adventures 
in foreign parts, that when the church bell struck eight 
I started in surprise. 

Still no word of tea—no overture of the kettle. It 
was now plain that the fragrant meal had i)ecu over 
before I appeared, and that I had mistaken the aroma 
of tea for that of toddy. Still, I was happily in for a 
long evening. I should of course pretend to rise, but 
only to be asked to remain. I should be pressed to stay, 
and—and—‘eat an egg.’ Yes, that was the periphrasis. 
Eat an egg! You do not know what ixietry tliere was 
to me in these words—words wedded to so many old 
affections, to so many home sympathies 1 ‘ Yes, friend 
o/ langsyne!’ thought I; ‘yes, wife! yw^ daughters of 
my ancient comrade! I will stay with you and eat an 
egg 1’ I got up, however, and in the hypocrisy of my 
heart, amidst the love that was thence welling fortli, 
and blending in one tide the present and the past, 
there came faintly the oonventional words, ‘ I think it 
is getting late.’ My friend rose and grasped my hand: 
be shook it Ili| wife rose also, and a small thin pres- 
Atic answered 'to the silent, griite with 'whieh I bade 
a wondering good-night The daughters smiled and 
bowed, and mhttered something kindly and sweetly 
without-rising; and in another instant I found myself 
on the outside of the door. As I passed through the 
hall, 1 saw a black tray upon the table, with delf cup 
and saucers, and a Britannia-metal teapot, and on the 
floor a dirty tin kettle. I had all this time been keep¬ 
ing the family of my old crony from their tea; and it 
was yith a soar and impatient look servant lass let 
out the untimel}^^!!^. 

I saw nothing more of my Mends till the great dinner. 


and that was so like othqr great dinners, that it is not 
worth describing. Indeed, if it were not a bull, I might 
say that it was more like than the originals. There 
was more care in the filling out—more elaborate crisp¬ 
ness in the corners. If it had less ease t1)gn in houses 
more accustomed to such entertainments, it had more 
finish. It was wanting, it is true, in wealtii and rieli- 
ncss, but cverytiiing was there of a certain sort; and 
the affair m^ be said to have gone off us well as such 
tilings iisualfy do. , 

At this dinner party I liad the pleasure of sitting 
beside an aged gentleman, to whom I partly hinted my 
feelings of disappointment about the tea-drinkings. 

‘ Ah, my dear sir,’ observed my new aequaintanue, ‘ all 
that kind of tiling is quite gone now. Edinburgh is 
fast getting a modern English town. 1 often say it is 
little else than a suburb of London, down the Tliames. 
Perhaps, like all imitators, the })cople here overdo Lon¬ 
don fashionable life a little; still, you will alluw, they 
don’t do things badly.’ 

‘ But I want the old social manners.’ 

‘ These you will get only in fourth or flfth-ratc coun¬ 
try towns; and even there tliey are dying out In pro¬ 
portion as carpets, pictures, and silver spoons intrude 
themselves, tlio old kindly customs disapiieur. I fancy 
it is t|ie same thing all the world over—one of the 
penalties we pay for civilisation.’ 

It may he supposed that 1 was somewhat discon¬ 
certed by this outset in my search after siNnulity. 1 
had been eating iliimors, and dawdling through soirees, 
for many years, and now my heart yearned for soiue- 
tliiug more—Buiuetliiiig better. Still I clung to luy old 
friend and his family. The fattier .n ** mother were 
vety tolerable-—very tolerable indeed; a',.’ ttic ;,irl8 were 
engaging, and almost jiretty; and the elder of the two, 
more especially, 'was endowed with a certain woman¬ 
liness of nature whicli makes even downright ugliness 
charming. It was this wretched dinner, thonght 1, that 
upset tiiem. While it liaunted tlioir imaginations, it 
was impossible for them to tliink of drinking tea, or eat¬ 
ing an egg. Now tliat it is fairly over, let me give them 
a few days to subside, and then try another cxiierimeut. 

1 think 1 could get attaelicd, in the fashiou of an old man, 
to that gentle baggage Mary. Let me sail again in tlie 
forenoon—nay, in the morning—curly, before tlie odious 
hour of card-dropping, and observe how siie looks when 
as yet slie belongs to the family, not to tlic public. 

I was not destined, however, to see her in her morn¬ 
ing-gown and slippers; for although hardly mid-day 
when I called,* the two sisters were in fuU walking 
costume. There appeared to be an excitement of some 
sort in the family tliat morning. Tlie girls had the air 
of being newly out of a bandbox; and tlie father and 
mother were anxiously scrutinising them, and every 
now and then readjusting some nameless trifle in their 
dresses. Tliey told me at length, with considerable 
importance, that they were going several miles out of 

town to call on Mrs A-B-of C— —; and this 

explained the matter, for the lady named is a very great 
l&dy, of good fkmily, and lives in a mansion whicl\ is 
a real country-scr.t. But this was not aU. A young 
English nobleman, a certain Lord Orville, was at the | 
moment a visitor at that coirntry-seat; and here were 
our Mary and Jessie on the very brink of getting ac¬ 
quainted with a baron. I confess I looked at their 
dress myself with some critical scrutiny after this 
announcement, and with my own hands I moved Mary’s 
veil a little way aside to ^ord a view of her left eye¬ 
brow, 
s 
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r^rhapi this delicate attention interested tlie young 
women in ray favour; for luter some remark as to its 
being so tiresome for papa to have the rheumatism 
•just on that particular occasion, I could see them, as 
they whispered together, eyAng me from head to toot. 
i Now, altliohgh 1 admit myself to be just at that age 
I when men grow coxcombs out of sheer desperation, 
still it is not from vanity, but in mere justice to my 
tailor, I affirm that my coat that morning was perfectly 
unexceptionjibl& Such appeared liket^c to be the 
opinion of the young ladies; and after their mother 
had assisted dt the secret council, I was requested to 
i give them my escort. To this I need not say that I 
; delightedly agreed; and after it was arranged that, in 
I order to let the girls have the beneilt of the air, we 

I ’should walk to C -, and return in the omnibus, off 

I wn set. Tile arrangement, I perceived, was likewise 
convenient from its involving the saving of sixjicnce, 

I which is a thing of some consequence to persons of 
I stinted income, who give great dinners, aud drink tea 
I out of dclf and Britannia metal. 

! Tile walk was extremely pleasant, and the cliuracter 
i of tne two young women came out eharniingly tlirnugh 
I the influence of mere contact. The fact is, generally 
! speaking, we poor human beings want only to become 
i well acquainted in order to like one anotlier. The prin- 
I ciples of repulsion, as they are called, are oqly skin- 
' deep; and such external dis,igrci'.al)Ienesscs are easily 
! forgotten when we come to know the real worth within. 

1 I was more tlian once on the eve of giving Mary a lec- 
' ture on the subjeet, and advising her to trust more to 
: nature and her own heart, and tliink less of the cunveii- 
tinnalisms of^hat small and obscure nook of society^her 
inexperience called Uic world. But at tlio time slie was 
ha]ipy and amiable (tlic one, iKyause of the other); and 
I I did not like to break in upon tlie visions of her fresh 
I and buoyant imagination, which 1 could see were busy 
i with tlie young baron. Ills name was constantly on 
her lieedless lips; his unknown image daiiecd before 
her sparkling eyes. And all this beeriuse he was a lord! 
Well, the lord—1 mean the young lord—of a girl like 
our Mary, it should he remembered, is not a mure peer 
of the realm: he is at tlie least a hero of romance. 

But we were not to reach our destination without an 
adventure. All on a sudden it began to rain; and 
Nueli rain t It seemed us if a trap-door had been opened 
in the clouds to let down the torrent bodily. A shed, 
by good luck, was ut hand, but we by no means escaped 
Scot free; and had it not hcci> for the presenec of mind 
of a male refugee, who brushed the drops from tlie 
velvet polka with his handkerchief—is it a poika you 
C 4 tll that thing?—Mary would have been in mi condition 
to appear before his lordsliip. When our equanimity 
was somewhat restored, 1 hud time to look at our new 
friend. He was a young fellow of some six or sevcii- 
nnd-twenty, plainly, nay, commonly ilressed—in one of 
those coarse, mean, up-and-down apologies for a great¬ 
coat, which are puffed by the cunning tailors — but 
decidedly a gentleman. I have a theory of my own in 
physiognomy, and my heart warmed to the young man 
the moment 1 saw him, and all tlie more that 1 could 
see A«s heart warmed to our Mary. And no wonder. 
Flushed with running, fresh and natural from excite¬ 
ment, and warm in womanly gratitfldc, site was at that 
moment beautiful. But idasl this did not last long. 
Bhe remembered, no doubt, that the gentleman bad not 
been introduced to her, and shrinking aside almost 
rudely, conversed in a low tone with lier sister. BtiU, 
her natural feUings did not yield to conventionalism 
without a stn^gle; and I did not wholly despair of her, 
tiU I heard tier say aloudk with a thinly-covered con- 
soiousness, ‘I hope Lord Orville will be at homel* I 

a 


was ashamed to look openly at our new friend, but a 
furtive glance showed mo that a half smile wm upon 
his haughty lip. « 

1 was by this time, after an old-fashioned custom of 
mine, trying to make his acquaintance; and not suc¬ 
ceeding by ordinary stratagems, I at length toli him 
plump that I wanted to mention to my old friend the 
name of the gentleman who had been so kind to his 
daughter’s polka. 

, ‘ My name is Hope,’ said he. 

‘ A name of good omen. And— ? ’ 

‘When 1 studied the humanities up yonder’—point¬ 
ing townward—‘ my comradds called me Sandy; but 
since then I have been* more generally addressed as 
Alexander.’ 

‘ Alexander Hope.’ * 

‘The rain has ceased!’ cried Mary at that moment; 
Met us run between the showers.’ And gathering up 
her skirts, she made a slight, silent, chilling, haughty 
bend to the gentlei^an who liiid not been introduced to 
her, and followed liy her sister, who imitated her exactly, 
uiadi* liastily for the avenue, whiidi was close by. Mr 
Hope looked for a moment as if he would liave stepped 
after her; hut a half smile again curled his lip, aud a 
scarcely iierceptible shrug said, as plainly as if it had 
spoken broa^ Scots, ‘She is going to i/uil lord!’ He 
turned to me, therefore, and with a sort of kindly re¬ 
spect hade me * giaid-hy,’ aud then ‘ passed on Lis way, 
and I saw him no more.’ 

I followed the girls in silence up the avciiup. Tlie 
house was large, grave, stately. It stood upon its own 
dignity, and cared nothing about lords. No one could 
have told, by tlie manner of the servant, tliat a lord 
lodged there; and when ut length we were in the pre¬ 
sence of Mrs A- B- of C-1 found her a 

{ircttyish, youngish, well-bred, but natural woman. 
The eunversatiuu soBii turned upon Lord Orville, and 
she told us he was very amiable, a little cecentric, and 
wholly roinaiitic. 

‘ 1 wonder you did not meet him upon tlio road,’ she 
added. 

‘ I’crhaps wo did,’ said 1; ‘ how was he dressed ?’ 

‘ Why, in one of those coarse, up-and-down things—I 
don’t know what you call them.’ The girls threw a 
glance of alarm at each other, and flushed violently. 

‘ I am afraid you have walked too far ?’ said the lady 
kindly ; ‘ you must let me prescribe a glass of wine and 
a hit of cake.’ 

‘Oh no’’—‘Not for the world!’ were the exclama¬ 
tions of tlie poor things, wlio were by this time despe¬ 
rately hungry, and ut that moment especially in great 
need of a mouthful of wine. 

‘And you, sir?’ 

‘ Why,’ said 1, hesitating—for I never like to refuse 
anything good—‘ if J thought it was perfectly cor¬ 
rect- ' lady gave a merry laugh, wliich rang 

through the noni. 

‘ Oh,’ said she, ‘ at this distance from Edinburgh, 
we are out of tliu pule: we know nothing about the 
genteel here!’ and so I indulged in a glass of capital 
sherry, and a bit of very plain home-made cake, such 
as would have really done tlie poor lassies good. #)ur 
kind hostess then opening asbnok, handed it to Mary, 
telling her that if she had any interest in learnqig the 
young man’s age, she wouM find it t1;^re. 

it was a I’eerage; and with irrepressible cucisMQr 
I leaned over the heads of the girls, and read in large 
letters: Alexandeb Hope, Baron ORtiu.E. 

There was hardly n word* exchanged on .the way 
home, even by the sisters with each ether; and when 
wo reached the first floor on the common stair, they 
Verc but little more communicative to tdieiT a^ous 
and curious parents. 'They were too much absorbed, 
however, in their own feelings, to remembw any longer 
that they most not satisfy their hunger; utd so they 
kept on eating bread and batter voraciously, aud iu 
silence, till I took my leave. * 

This is a trifle, no doubt; but I feA it is the featlier 
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which shows how the wind blows. It will be seen that 
my experiments have as yet been failures. If I am 
more successfobat another time, you may be sure 1 shall 
not keep the news to myself. 


• 0(1 wlin can tnlcc a fire in his hand 
By thinking of tlio frosty CaucBsas? 

Or wallow nakcdin December's snows 
By bare remcnibrancc of the summer's heat ? ’ 

Wb are unable to answer these questions. In point of 
fact, we arc not acquainted with any lady or {feutlcman 
who either could or would do suck things. But still it 
is pleasant to look forward to'the sunshine of summer 
when crouching over lyvinter’s fire; and in like man¬ 
ner, at this moment, with the brccices of approacliing 
May flinging warmth and pprfbme before them, we de¬ 
rive a feeling of additional comfort from rccsdling in 
imagination the ice of last January. 

The Solid covering of th^ ponilssand rivers is now 
carrying freshness and fertility over tlie surface of the 
country; and not only developing the germs of vege¬ 
table life, but, in its new forms of purling stream and 
meandering rill, awakening in the mind those jioetical 
ideas that nature has endowed with an immortality of 
novelty. But there is a balanee of ice to ^)e accounted 
for. Some of it, the poets tell u.«, is dissolved into 
liquid silver; a treo-siire with which Hodge makes no 
scruple of irrigating Ids fields. Some has gone to the 
clouds in vapour, and descended anew to the earth in 
rain: but another portion, and not a very small one, 
remains still in its original frozen masses, and will do 
so thronghout the hottest part of the summer. When 
Fenclon once was walking with some friends, tliey nil 
stopped to listen eagerly to the remark of the refined 
sentimentalist, as tliey saw his attention attracted by a 
flock of sheep feeding on a hill-side. ‘AlasI’ said he 
with a sigh, ‘ there are a hundred beautiful, iunocent 
creatures, and perhaps not one tender gigot among 
them! ’ The balance of ice, say we, after deducting the 
streams and showers, and the amount of liquid silver, 
ns per account, is lodged in tlie ice-cellars of the fish¬ 
mongers and pastry-cooks. 

lee is a great and increasing article of trade through¬ 
out a considerable portion of the civilised world. The 
Calcutta newspapers watch anxiously the supply of the 
market; and in the West Indies, likewise, it has become 
as indispensable as any of tlie other luxuries which 
habit converts into necessaries. In Cliina, where the 
refinement, such us it is, dates back to a distance wliich 
bewilders the mind, the European visitors of the coun¬ 
try found ice in more common use than in London. 
Near Peking, when the thermometer stood above 80 
degrees, Davies saw numbers of people carrying about 
the refreshment in solid lumps, placed in a basket at 
each end of a pole carried across the ^ulders. At 
every fruit stall it was sold in similar pi«M, or used to 
cbol the goods; and the embassy was liberally supplied 
with it for their wine. During the summer, it is de¬ 
posited, as is customary elsewhere, at a certain depth 
in the ground, and surrounded with straw aud appli¬ 
ances for draining off tlie portion dissolved. 

In Lima, according to l^on Tsebudi, ice is considered 
so essential, that a scarcity of it for a few days would 
have the same e^ect as the •deprivation of bread else- 
and excite impular tumults. For tliis reason the 
mides used in its transport are held sacred even in the 
heart of a revokition, for neither party would risk the 
popular odium tliat would attach to any interference 
witli their- services. This ice is obtained on the Cur- 
diUeras, at a distance of twenty-eight leagues from the 
city j and on being broken from the glaciers by th^ 
Indians, in ^eat blocks, is lowered down the side of the 
mountain with ropes. It is then covered with a kind 
at grMs, and pocked on the backs of mules, each mule 
canying two blocks, and is then transported to Lima 
by Dfeans of rel(^t of mules stationed at intervals of 
two or three miKS, Here it is used to the extent of 


between fifty and fifty-flve^hundredweight daily; about 
two-thirds of which are applied to the pTroaration of 
ices, chiefly of milk or pine-apple juice. The rest is 
hawked about the streets for sale by Indiana, who carry, 
it in pails on their heads, rnd whose cry of ‘ helado’ is 
constantly heard in all quarters of the town. 

In the great cities of Europe the ice iparket is of 
considerable importance. In London, the foreign trade 
in this article is confined to a few individuals, and is 
usually conjoined with that of a fishmonger, although 
the latter is {aid to be the less profitable, of the two. 

A thousand tons is not an uncommon stock to be stored 
in a metropolitan well, and the quantity actually sold 
by a single individual averages in some cases seven 
hundred tons in the year. The sinking of such wells is 
attended with great expense, and in general they are 
situated in the outskirts of the town, so os to be nearer, 
tile ponds and rivers from which their home supply is 
obtained. 

The price of ice, when obtained from tlie-se sources, 
is about 8s. a ton, but this rises in proportion to the 
iiiildiiess of the season. During such winters as that of 
184.') and 1846, when there is little or no ice to lie ob¬ 
tained in England, the proprietors of ice wells are put 
to great trouble and expense in order to keep u|i tlieir 
stocks, the demand being as constant for this as fur any 
other luxury of the summer season. At such times it 
is usual for the traders to freigtit vessels to Norway or 
other places, where ice is to he procured at all times; 
aud it i^ not uncommon likewise for speculators to im¬ 
port cargoes on speculation during a mild winter. Tlie 
price, under such ciniuinstances, is of course materially 
iiuTcased; and by the time it readies the well, the cost 
is frequently ns init?h ns L.3,10s. or L.4 per tun. When 
this is the Case, we believe it seldom- affords a profit to 
the denier. But the iiriee of ice is not regulated merely 
by file supply, but likewise by the qualitv^of tlie article 
—by its coldness. Persons unacquainted "itli tlie sub¬ 
ject will be surprised to Jearii that there is a difference in 
this respect, and to sueTi an extent, that their common 
expression, ‘ as cold ns ice,' is quite vague and nieaiiing- 
le.ss, unless they specify tlie hnd of ice tliey mean! 

‘ Now, for want of lialf a moment’s reflection,' says 
Sir Francis Head on this subject, ‘ people iti England 
are very prone to believe that water cannot be made 
colder than ice; and accordingly, if a good-liumoured 
man succeeds in filling his ice-house, lie feels satisfied 
that his ice is us good as any other man’s uai; in short, 
tliat ice is ice, -and that there is no use in anybody at¬ 
tempting to deny it. But the truth is. that the tem¬ 
perature of 32 degrees of Fahrenheit—that at which 
water freezes—is only the commencement of an opera- j 
tion tliat is almost infinite; for, after its congelation, ^ 
water is as comfietent to continue to receive cold as it 
was when it was fluid. The application of cold to a I 
block of ice docs not, therefore, as in the case of heat 
applied buueatli •boiling water, cause wliat is added at 
one end to fly out at tlie other; but, on the contrary, 
the extra cold is added to aiidretaineil by the mass, and 
thus the temperature of ice falls with the temperature 
of the air, until, in liower Canada, it occasionally sinks 
to 40 degrees below zero, or to 72 degrees below the 
temperature of ice just congealed. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that if two ice-houses were to be filled, the one 
with the former, say Canada ice, and the other with 
the latter, say English ice, the difference between the 
quantity of cold stored up in each would be as appreci- 
ah'e as the difference between a cellar fhll of gold and a 
cellar full of copper; in short, the intrinsic v^ue of ice, 
like that of metalsf depends on the investigation of an 
assaycr: that is to say, a cubic foot of Lower Canada 
ice is infinitely more valuable, or, in other words, it 
contains infinitely more cold, tlian a cubic foot of Upper 
Canada ice;’'* wbicii, again, contains more cold than a, 

* ‘ Cnntinno to roaeivo cold,' ‘ oontalns more ould,' dco. ; thcM) 
exproMionii lire Inoorrect. Cold Is n men negation of beat. Tho 
eorreet piirfiseology should hav0 been, * oonti&uo parting with 
bout,' ‘ oontalns lew heat;' and so on.—E d. ■ 
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cnbic foot of Wenham im; ^hich contains infinitely 
more cold Bian a cubic foot of English ice; and thus, 
althougli each of tliese fbur cubic feet of iM has' pre¬ 
cisely the same shape, they each, os summer approaclies, 
diminish in value—that is t4 say, they each Kradually 
lose a portion of their cold, until, long before the Lower 
Canada ice has melted, the English ice has been con¬ 
verted into lukewarm water. Tlie above theory is so 
clearly understood in North America, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Boston, who annually store for exportation im¬ 
mense quantities of Wenham ice, and whg know quite 
well that cold ice will meet the markets in India, while 
the warmer article melts on the passage, talk of their 
“ crops of ice ” just as an EngUsli farmer talks of his 
crop of wheat.’ 

But Sir Francis is mistaken in supposing that any 
general degree of ignorance prevails in England upon 
this subject; for the fact is, the price of the Wenham 
Lake icc is much greater than that of the ice obtained 
either at home or in the northern sous, and yet the 
company has now an establishment in utmost every 
town of importance in Great Britain. 

Towards the poles, the natural state of water is ice; 
and beyond the 60 th degree of latitude, its thickness is 
sever'd hundred feet—although mariners have assigned 
to musses that have been found fioating at sea an eleva¬ 
tion of fifteen hundred to eigiitcen hundreil feet! In 
the north of Knssia, the hmiperutun; of the atmosphere 
is sometimes 50 degrees Ixilow the freezing point; ami 
even in St I’etersburg, the famous ice palace cori|^ruetcd 
lit the marriage of I’rincc Gnilitzin attests the extra¬ 
ordinary hardness to which water may attiiin. 

‘ forest fell, 

Tm|»oriAl mihlrohR of the fur ulad Uiibs# 

Wlle^ thou wuuldHt binhl; no quarry hcnt its 
1" enrieh thy ; but thou didst hew the AckmIs, 

And luiikf thy tnarblo of the glossy wave. 

SileiHly ai»a (Irenin the fabric rose; • 

Itv iiiNUi loe^ the woll-adjusted ]>.irts 
Wero HOoii eoiijfdned, iiur nthei* ci’tiient asUed 
Thau water iiitio fused to uiuUe tlieiu one. 

I.aini>H KnU'efiilly iliK|ios(>d, and of all hiioH^ 
lllutiiintHl o\ery side. Jsoiik wavy wrealliK 
Of tInw'erH. that feared no enemy hut warmth, 

IsluHlied oil the iiuuelB which were nriro a Htivam, 

And .10011 to glide into a streaiu again.’ 

Tliis elegant description of Cowper applies to a palace 
of ice fifty-two feet long, sixteen fedt wide, and twenty 
feet higli. 'riic blocks of water-stone were hewn from 
tile Neva from two to three feet thick, and sculptured 
with various ornaments; an operation which must have 
been iittendcd^'ith no small difllculty, ns e\en in tliis 
country, in very cold winters, iron instruiueiits that are 
used in cutting ice require to be frequently sharjiened. 
The furniture of the palace, however—the tables, cliairs, 
tVc.—was of iec, as well as the walls; and it was de¬ 
fended by six pieces of iec cannon, one of which sent a 
hempen bullet through a two-iueh board at the distance 
of sixty paces. . 


L A G O M A. 

A TALK OF THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

The great river Gambia, after running a course Af six 
hundred miles throngli the tropical regions of Western 
Africa, disembogues into the Atlantic at about 12 de¬ 
grees of nortli latitude. At its mouth lies tlie small 
island of St Mary, now occupied by the British, colony 
of Bathurst. This settlement, originally of a mercan¬ 
tile character, has since become a station for rccaptui^d 
slaves, auxiliary to Sierra lAone, which is situated a 
few degrees farther south. In the principal town reside 
thirty or forty English merchants, who exchange the 
manufactures of their own country for the gum, hees'- 
wax, hides, ivory, and gold of Africa. Besides these, 
there ore the governor of the colony and liis assistants, 
together with a small guard of soldiers for tho defence 
of the place. 

On a pleasant day in Jmie, some six or seven years 
ago, a small party of Euro^ans rode out of the town of 


Wellington towards the villages of tho recaptured Afri¬ 
cans. It consisted of two naval ofllcers from a frigate 
then lying in the river, the colonial aoc#tary, and the 
chaplain of the station. Their course led them across 
a level country covered with long loose grass. A few 
trees were scattcrtMl over the plain, among wliich were 
conspicuous uic tall, graceful palm, with its feathery 
coronal of leaves, and the huge, swollen trunk of the 
baobab (known there by tho singular name of monkey- 
hilfiad), which sometimes attains to the monstrous girtli 
of sixty feet, although not remarkable for either hciglit 
or foliage. At length they came in siglit’of some fields 
of maize, sweet potatoes, bananas, and ucras, among 
wliicli appeared the conicul roofs of the native huts. 

‘ Yonder, gentlemen,’ said th& secretarv, ‘ is the vil¬ 
lage to which we have given theiiamc of Melville. You 
will observe that the people fro allowed to live according 
to their own ideas of comfort, receiving from us such 
assistance and instruction us tlicy are willing to accept.' 

‘ Do yon find then^amenaffle to instruction?’ inquired 
one of the otfleers, a middle-aged man with a weather- 
iipaten cuuutcuanec, who wore the uniform of a lieu¬ 
tenant;. 

‘ Why, yes,’ replied the colonial ftmetionary. ‘ But 
the parson is best qualified to speak on that subject, 
lie devotes a^rcat deal of time and labour to iiis black 
sheep, as T call tlicm.’ 

‘ The character of the native African.s,’ said tho 
chaplain, ‘ varies with tlie tribe to wl]ich they belong. I 
TIiosc of the interior arc more civilised and tractable 
than tliose of tlic coast. The Asliantces arc warlike 
and bloodthirsty ; tl;c Foulaiis, haughty, bold, and en¬ 
terprising ; the Manditigoes are shrewd, given to traflic. 
and witli strong religions feelings. But, speaking in 
general, I consider the negroes a tractable, gnod-lm- 
moured race, e:isily M by apiteais to their affections. 
Tiiat mild, gentle, Axible ciinraeter which renders 
them so valuable us slaves, makes tlicm also good free 
citizens, provided tlie government under which they 
live be not so managed as to excite tlieir evil passions, 
and particnliirly to mortify their vanity, whitdi is a 
ruling principle with them. Occasion:ilIy, however, we 
find among them men of a difli.rent stamp—obstinate, 
Iiuadstrong, uutiiauageable. Sucji a man—a very re- 
markal'lc fairsonagc, by the way—you will probably sco 
in the vilLagc whicli we are approacliing.’ 

‘You mean Lagoma?’ observed the secretary. 

‘ What is his history ?’ asked the younger officer. 

‘ He is a native of the Elme country, near the month 
of tlie (iuorni, or Niger,’ replied the secretary. ‘He 
was liberated about four years ago from tho slaver 
Africans, whiel!, you will recollect, was captured by tlie 
Bronte off the Capo Verde Islands. From liis story, it 
appears that he was the cliief, or I suppose we might 
c.aU him tlie king, of a sept or subdivision of the Eboe 
tribe not for from llic great river. An older relative, 
a cousin or uft’le, governed a larger district, situated on 
tlie western banhrof the Quorro. This kinsman of his 
managed to involve himself in debt with some of the 
rascally Portuguese slave-traders, wlio kept him in 
civistant annoyance by their demands for payment. 
As this was to he made in slaves, and he was at that 
moment too weak to undertake a war with any of liis 
ncigiibours, tho hereditary enemies of the Eboes, he 
could hit upon no other «c1ieme for discharging his 
obligations than that of raking up an*ol(I quarre^gjth 
his cousin, and falling upfin him so suddenly, as to^ give 
him no opportunity for resistance. Pqpr Lagoma was 
taken prisoner witli all his family and half his subjects. 
Ills younger brother was killed in the conflict His 
wife and their two children, along with more than a 
4iundrcd of his people, died of fever, and the effects of 
ill-usage, on board the Africana before she was taken. 
Tliese sufl'erings and injuries Iiavo sunk into his mind, 
and produced a powerful effect. He never smiles, and 
never joins with the other blacks in thoir amusements or 
converaktion. His whole mind is absorbed witli tho idea 
of vengeance. From the time that Ul landed, and was 
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made to undeittand his position here, he has devoted 
himself to a siogle object—that of procuring, by hU 
labour, sufflcidlt funds to hire* a passage in a trading 
vessel to his native country, with a supply of arms, 
which will enable liim, by joining some of the tribes 
opposed to his cousin, to take condign veiy^cance on the 
treacherous scoundrel. He is assisted by about twenty 
of his people, who were liberated with him, .and whom 
he has inspired with the same feelings. They havo 
really made wonderful progress towards the exeentian 
of their design, and have already accumulated a con¬ 
siderable amount of money by the sale of their crops. 
TJiey arc exemplary for their industry and sobriety, 
and could they but be disatlused of this extravagant 
idea of nwengc, woulc^ be a most valuable acquisition 
to our colonj'.’ 

‘ Here you see him,’ observed the chaplain, pointing 
with his whip to a man engaged in weeding a field of 
maixe in the vicinity of a hut. Ho did not even look 
up until the secretary called him* by name, when he 
slowly raised himself, and moved towards the party. 
Both the officers were struck with the air of composed 
dignity with which h*! returned their salutations, and 
led tho way to his hut. He was tall and well-propor¬ 
tioned, with the apiiearance of great strengtlj. Although 
perfectly black, with thick woolly hair, hit features had 
not otherwise what is commonly considered the negro 
cast. His eyes were small, and set deep beneath his 
overhanging brow; his nose was not flat, but rattier of 
an aquiline shape; his lips were not very thick; nor 
did the lower part of tho face protrude, as is common 
with the race to which he belonged. He wor^ the 
ordinary garb of tlio African colonists—loose white 
cotton trousers, turned up to the knee while working, 
and a straw-hat. His house, to whii'h he led them, 
was, like all the rust, of a drcular shape, with walls 
composed of a ivattling of bamboo, and a conical roof 
thatched with straw, the whole bearing a great external 
resemblance to a round hay-stack. The furniture was 
extremely simple, more so than is usual with the negroes; 
for dl Lagnraa’s earnings had been c.arefully reserved 
for the purcliasc of arms: a cooking-pot, and a few 
baskets, with a raised bedstead covered with mats, were 
all. lie pointed his visitors to tlie lieilstead by way of 
a seat, and placed before them a bunch of plantains and 
a calabash full of palm wine; then seating liimself on 
a mat by the dqor, he calmly waited till they should 
address liim. 

‘ Always hard at work, Lagoma,’ said the secretary. 

‘Yesi work hard; lar^ crop; plenty money,’ re¬ 
plied the negro chief laconically. 

‘ Then you still hold to your scheme of revenge, my 
friend?' inquired the chaplain. 

‘ What yon c^l revenge?’ retorted Lagoma sullenly, 
as if annoyed at the prospect of renewed exi>ostulatiun. 

‘ I no call it revenge; call it punish.’ 

‘ But consider,’ urged the chaplaiu, i is not your feel¬ 
ing a bad one? Itevenge or punishment is the same 
thing if undertaken in a savage, unchristian aiiirit. 
Think how much happiness, h«>w many comforts, you 
might enjoy with your crops and money, if you would 
but renounce this vindictive enterprise.’ 

‘Mlsser Officer, you a lieutenant, hey?’ asked La¬ 
goma, .turning suddenly to the oldi«t of the two naval 
officers, who answered in thif affirmative, 
got wife and children^ ’ 

‘Yea’ 

‘Hal snpposfi somebody come in the night, set fire 
to the house, kill wifq, bhildren, brother, sister, all— 
what you do to him, Misser Lieutenant, bey?’ 

‘ 1 would shoot tlie villain,’ answered the lieutenant 
hastily; ‘that is,’ he added, after a moraout’s thought, 
‘ it I caught him on the Spot.’ 

‘Yos, yes! Suppose you catcli him on the spot. But 
suppose you no catch him till five, six /ear; what then ? ’ 

‘ r^en I would hand him over to government, to 
be dealt with according to law.’ 

‘ What the governor do to him?’ inquired the chiefi 


‘ He would be tried befofs a judge, and If found guilty, 
would be hanged.’ 

‘ Good!’ replied Lagoma, rising to his feet, and draw¬ 
ing himself up with great, dignity. ‘In my country, I* 
Lagoma, the governor; Othe judge; I speak the law. 
Toklah come in the night, like a thief, give no sign, 
bum my bouse, kill my brother, sell me, my wife, my 
children, my people, to the slaver. All die. Nobody 
left to live with Lagoma. You say forget!—no punish 1 ’ 
he continued, turning quickly to the clergyman, and 
speaking witi* much earnestness. ‘You are very good 
man. But when I die, 1 forget—not before.’ So sUying, 
he walked bastily out (^f the hut, and was soon lost among 
the rows of lofty maize stalks that surrounded it. It 
was evident that he did not wisii his agitation to be seen. 

‘This is the invariable result of every attempt I 
have made to soften Ills vindictive passion,’ observed 
the chaplain; ‘yet he is not without good feelings. In 
fact his very desire of vengi'ance springs, as yon may 
have observed, from the strength of his affections, syid 
is kept alive by his constant sense of loneliness.’ 

This observation met with general assent, the younger 
seaman, who was a midshipman, evidently inclining to 
the opinion that Lagoma’s determination was not so 
very objectionable as the chaplain seemed to consider 
it. As there was no likelihood of his reappearance, tlie 
party mounted tlieir horses, and returned to the port to 
dine. Hero they found that a slaver liad just come in, 
with a prize crew, under the charge of a lieutenant of 
the Altfiea, by whose boats the slaver had been eap- 
ture.d after a desperate resistance. She was a vessel of 
about two hundred tons, polacca rigged, and liad on 
iKi.'ird nearly thn-e hundrefl slaves. The space between 
decks was^u low.miat it was impossible to stand up¬ 
right in it, and so crowded, that there was no room to 
lie down. Tlie suflbrings of Hie miaeralilc wretches, 
crammed into this sutt’oeating liole under t. vertical sun, 
amid filth and noxious cffiuvia, heavily s S' kled, with 
deficient food, surpass the power of the imagination to 
conceive. 

After dinner, the party, increased by the addition of 

the governor, and of Lieutenant W-, the prizo-iiias- 

ter of the slaver, walked down to the slave-yard to view 
the recaptured Africans. They had been supplied with 
fond and clothing on board the vessel after her capture; 
and those who were suffering under serious illness had 
been removed to the hospital immediately on landing. 
But notwithstanding tliese alleviations, the siglit was 
wretched enough. Tlieir emaciated figures, the eager¬ 
ness with, which many of tliem still devoured their 
rations, never appearing 'satisfied, tlie we-okiicss in their 
limbs caused by the sliucklcs, and by the constrained 
postnn:8 which they had been compelled to maintain, ’ 
the listless attitudes, tlie vacant, dreary stare, all spoke 
so plainlj' of the misery to which they had been sub¬ 
jected, that it was impossible to view them without 
l»ain. The govftnor, however, observed, ‘These pour 
creatures seem wretched enough. They have evi¬ 
dently been treated worse than usual. Yet in a week, 
one-half of them will bo singiiig and dancing; and in a 
month, all but one or two will be as merry as crickets. 
Now, teat’s a singularity in the negro character which 
I should like to hear ex})laiiied. It cannot proceed from 
insensibility, for no people liave more feeling.’ 

‘ It is a natural clicerfalness and spriglitUness of tem¬ 
perament,’ replied tho chaplain. ‘ It is curious to reflect 
that if these poor people liad been of a harsh, morose 
dfiiposition, like the Malays, or the American Indians, 
they never could have been made slaves. Their very 
virtues have been turned against them.’ 

‘ True enough,’ replied the governor. ‘ Mr W-, 

from what part of the coast did you say these people 
came?’ 

‘ From the Quorra, sir; a little above its mouth. Moat 
of them arc Eboes.’ 

‘A bad set those Eboes,’ observed the governor. 

‘ Crafty and ferocious. Always Aghting among them¬ 
selves.’ 
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* I think,' replied the lieutenant, ‘ that that proceeds ing him, but was prevented by the Rovernor. ' l^t 
more from the machination* of the slavers than from him alone,’ said the latter. *1 think 1 know Lagoma. 
any other cause. Now, that old man whom you see We sludl see a different termination to Jhis scene from 
^here, and who is the principal person among them, was what you anticipate.’ 

conquered, taken prisoner, aiU sold by his own sou,’ At length the negro chief paused for a moment, as if 

' His owi\sonI’ exclaimed*ho hearers. expecting a reply. The old man, however, was so over- 

* Yes. It appears that the old fellow had governed come by the^hoefc, acting upon his enfeebled frame, as 

his subjects after a rather tyrannical fashion, and made to be incapable of utteranca Nandee, therefore, an- 
a number of malcontents. Thu traders, who are con* swered in his stead *, and though her words, like those 
stantly among them, and are acquainted with all that gf Logoma, were unintelligible, yet their general import 
is going on, t:uok advantage of this state gf feeling, and was readily perceived. Her piteous, appealing tone, 
persuaded them to rebel. The revolted party, after the the tears that slowly gathered and rolled down her 
fashion of our own ancestors in the middle ages, got dusky cheeks, the manner in which slid pointed to the 
hold of a son of the old chief, and in a manner com(icUe<l attenuated form and gray hair of lier father, made it 
him to be their leader. They were victorious. Tlie old evident that she was endeavo^ng to move the corn- 
man and most of his adherents were taken prisoners; and passion of her angry kinsman.' At first he listened in 
of course sold to the traders.’ sullen silence. Then, in answer to a few brief ques- 

This information drew the attention of all the party tions, she seemed to enter fnto a long narrative relating 
towards the old chief, who presented a pitiable sight to the fortunes of tlieir family—at least so the lieu- 
His meagre, attennated figure was wruppi d in a thick tenant judged fron^a few vfords of their language which 
blanket, and yet, though tiie day was very Warm, iic iic had picked up. As she pnwcoded, the cloud gradu- 
shivered as though in tlie cold stage of a ftc'er. A deep ally passed from the brow of tlic listener. He gazed at 
gash, yet unhealed, extended from his temple to his her witli looks of interest, which at leiigtii seemed to 
chin, and disfigured still more a naturally nnprepossess- become admiration. Then looking again at her father, 
ing countenance. Tlis low projecting forehead was par- he shook his head. Kor a minute he stooil irresolute, 
tiiilly hald, and his hair was slightly grizzled. He lay with knitted brows, and eyes fixed on the ground. lie 
reclining on tlie bosom of a young woman, who appeared seemed to he undergoing a iwwerful struggle between 
to watch over him with gre;it care. His small eyes contending emotions. At length he turned, and slowly 
loved with a lustreless gaze around tlie yard. .ippmached the group of ofiicers who had been watch- 

‘ \yhat consunmiate knaves those traders mipt he, to ing Ids proceedings, 
be ablo thus to stille the feelings of iiiitunil altection in ‘ Well, Lagoma,’ said the governor, ‘ if I understand 
:i people in whom they are so strong!’ observed the the ease rightly, your desire for revenge ought to he fully 
governor. satisfied. Your old enemy has met with a heavy retri- 

‘Truc, sir,’ replied Lieutenant W-; ‘and there bution. His fate scorns to laa worse tlian your own.’ 

is an evidence of tlieir strength. That youflg girl, who ‘ No, no,’ replied Lagoma qnickly; ‘ he no lose all' 
supports the old man so tenderly, is his daughter. Her ' You mean his daughter, 1 supfiosu?’ said the gover- 
name is Nandee. Slic accompanied him voluntarily, in nor. ‘Very true, ^lie seems to be a jewel—a real 
spite of all the eilorts of her brother to dissuade her. treasure. As you say. tlie old rascal is fortunate in 
She became a slave in order to attend her father in Ids having such a cldid—more so than he deserves. Well, 
old age and illness.’ Lagoma, what do you mean to do with your relations ? ’ 

It will easily be conceived that this information e.v- ‘ Sujipose you like, governor,’ replied the negro in a 
cited a great interest m favimr of tlie young negress. hesitating'manner, ‘ 1 take them home with me.’ 

She was a mere girl, of apparently not moa’ than six- ‘ Wliat! and wreak your vengeance on the poor old 
teen. Her slender, graceful form was clothed from the man at your leisure ?’ returned the governor with great 
waist in a wrapper of blue cotton. Her face was not griiviiy. ‘For shame, Lagoma! Certainly I shall not 
iiandsomc, hut it hud that pleasing expression of pa- allow any such thing.’ 

tieiit, loving mepkness to olteii seen in the females of ‘No, no,’ replied the chief; ‘no more revenge—^no 
her unhappy race. She shrunk with such evident con- more bad feeling. Toklah plenty punish. Ah, only 
fusion when she found their eyes fi.xed upon her, that think, his own sun fight him, catch Idm, sell him to 
the spectatorm with a common feeling of delicacy, with- the trader! His own cliild! Oh, plenty punish. I 
drew to another part of the yard, wiiere the lieutenant no more angry. 'I'akc him home to Melville—give 
pointed out an old negro, who, he said, was a Mohaiii- him good house—plenty to eat—moke him well. He 
medan Moollah, and able to read Arabic witli facility, very sick now.’ 

While they were examining him, a loud cry was heard, ‘ i$o, Lagoma, you arc turning Christian at last, after 
which recMlcd tlieir attention to those wdiom they had all,’ said the kind chaplain with a good-natured laugh, 
just left. It proceeded from the old man, who was sit- A smile, the first for many years, lighted up for a 
ting upright, and staring with a look of affright at a moment the dark features of tlic chief as ho replied— 
figure just then entering the yard. This was none ‘Yes, now J like to get religion. I feel good here 
other than our friend Lagoma, who had come from Mel- (laying his hand on his heart). Suppose you come to 
ville on hearing the report of the arrival of a slaver from Melville now—I lilce to hear you talk.’ 
the Quorra, in the hopes of receiving some intelligence ‘ Oh hoi’ sold the governor; ‘ 1 begin to understand 
of the friends or the enemies whom he had left there, the mystery. Lagoma is tired of living alone. He has 
His wishes were more than gratified. No sooner hud he l>ecn talking to his pretty cousin there, and be^us to 
beheld the old man, than, with a shout of ‘ Toklah I’ he hsik after the parson directly. Why, Lagoma,^you get 
darted towards him like a lion rushing on his prey. on famously.’ • ^ 

Tlie looks of all present, negroes and English, were 'I'he chief bore this attack with much good-jgjiMnr, 
rivetted on the scene that followed, whieh was a very and answered, ‘ Me no go courting now. What for I 
striking one. The tall form of Lagoma, with efhry want a wife ? Governor no got any.’* 
feature convulsed by passion, toweysd over his prostrate Tliis retort courteous created a laugh at the expense 
enemy, who, falling back into the arms of his daugiitcr, of that dignitary, in which fie joined very heartily, 
fixed his gaze, as if fascinated, on the terrible counte- ‘ Well, Lagoma,’ said be, ‘ if 1 am unfortunate, that is 
nance of Ms injured kinsman. Nandee, with one arm* no reason why you should be miserable tea So yon 
around her father, stretched the other imploringly to- have my permission to take youp relations to your rcsi- 
wards her cousin. After a brief pause, Lagoma spoke, denec, on condition that you are responsible for their 
His words were unintelligible to the English, but it was good treatment; and mind, I advise you to secure your 
evident that %ey were expressive of rage and violent wife before any of these young Mandingo gallants about 
denunciation. At one ti^e his excitement became so Melville, with fheir wliite jackets and figured waist- 
great, that the chaplain was on the iioint of interrupt- coats, hear of the prize, and cut yoif out.’ 
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‘Very well, me see,’ replied the chief coolly, as he 
turned to rejoin his relations. With tho assistance of 
some of the oti^r IChocs. old Toklah and his daughter 
were quickly removed to the hahitation of their kins¬ 
man. There the chaplain visited them on the following 
day, and found that Lagoma hod ketit his word, hy 
making them a.s uoinfortable as his means ^ould admit. 
Part of his tre.asurud store of money had been expended 
in buying clothing for them, and furniture for the hut: 
this he had given up to them entirely, and was no^f 
engaged in building another for himself. The dark cloud 
whicli had covered his countenance for so long a time 
was dispelled by the new feelings of forgiveness, good¬ 
will, and aflectinn which occupied his heart, lie was 
courteous, cheerful, aiid.earncstly desirous of conversing 
on the doctrines of Chrfiitianity; a subject which before 
he had always shunned, as if aware how much its pre¬ 
cepts were at variance withliis vindictive resolutions. 

Tile governor was right in his anticipations. Not 
many months had passed before L^goiua and Nandee 
were married. This event, however, did nut take place 
till after the death of the old man, who had been already 
redneod to extreme weakness by fever and the eflccts 
of his wound, as well n.s by his suflurings on board the 
slave ship. In this condition, the shuck which he expe¬ 
rienced on suddenly meeting the man whoM he had so 
fearfully injured, was too much for him. lie lingered fur 
a few months, and expired in the arras of his daughter 
and Lagoma, but not till he had repeatedly implored, and 
as often been assured of, the forgiveness of the latter. 

Of the Europeans mentioned in this narrative, nearly 
all are dead, victims to the insalubrity of these noxious 
climates. Lagoma and Nandee, however, arc still living, 
and in the enjoyment of as much happiness as can rea¬ 
sonably be expected in this world. Thu patch of ground 
has been enlarged to a considerable farm, with fields of 
m.aizc, cufice, and sugar-canes. The little cabin has 
become a roomy house, made vocal by the cries and 
mirth of several children ; and Lagoma, the vindictive 
Eboc chief, is now not only the head man of the Mel¬ 
ville settlement, and a useful assistant to tlic governor 
in the management of the colony, but he is also, and 
above all, a consistent Christian, and a catechist in the 
school which has been established in his village. The 
same energy and singleness of puriiose which he dis¬ 
played in the prosecution of his projects of revenge arc 
still apparent, though directed to far different ends. 

THE MAEQUIS OF NORTHAMl'TON’S SOIREE. 
Fob several years past, it has been customary for the 
president of tlie Royal Society to invite the most dis¬ 
tinguished Fellow'S of tliat noble institution to a series 
of convermzioni, or evening parties, which arc also usu¬ 
ally attended by a number of other distingnisliod men 
of Bcieuce and letters. The president of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, if we remember rightly, was the first to set this 
social example, which was promised to be followed by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, as president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, though, for some reason, that pleasure was 
all anticipation. Such parties, however, ore given by 
the presidents of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of 
the Institute of British Architects, and of other leaduig 
societies of the mefropolia. But the Royal Society un- 
qufttieuiably takes the lead. cThe superior rank and 
attainments of the Fellows, and the distinguisiied posi¬ 
tion of the president, besides his official importance, 
invests these parties with extreme interest; ter, in 
addition to the certainty of meeting there the 4lite of 
the scientific circles of the metropolis, you may calculate 
also on the presence of foreign and native distinguished 
personages, royal and noble. The Duke of Sussex, 
during his presidency, received the Fellows with great 
brilliancy at Kensington Falace, and. never perhaps 
were the stately srioons of that abode of our sove¬ 


reigns devoted to a purposf^ productive of higher social 
advantages. 

The Marquis of Northampton, as the successor of the 
Duke of Sussex in the di^r of the Royal Society, gave' 
the first of his four receptnns for the season at his own 
mansion on the Terrace, Piccadilly, on the‘evening of 
Saturday the 13th February. We bad tlie good fortune 
to be honoured with a card of invitation, and rarely 
do we remember to have passed three more gratifying 
hours. • 

We reached Piccadilly about nine o’clock, and found 
carriages rapidly setting down company. 'The mansion 
is in every respect well appointed, although not so full 
of old pictures and other articles of vertu as when the 
late Dowager Countess of Poulett, whose property it 
was, entertained here tlio Duke of Clarence and other 
royal and noble visitors. The company, on reaching 
the hall, mostly presented their cards to a person who 
officiated as ‘ court circular,’ to furnish the list of guests 
for the reports of the evening’s proceedings. There is 
a fine large painting high upon the staircase wall, while 
a picture of Juditli, with the head of Ilolofernes, Iiangs 
at a better height for us to estimate its excellence. 

On entering the drawing-room, a master of the eerc- 
monics quietly announced our name to tho marquis, 
who received each visitor with a cordial shake of the 
hand. 'Fhe suite of saloons is four in number; tlie first, 
facing Piccadilly, lieing tlie reception-room. The seve¬ 
ral apartments are decorated in that quiet, elegant stylo 
by which the oldeg London mansions of our nobility 
are so happily distinguished. The architectural finish¬ 
ings of the ceilings, sculptured in panels and mouldings; 
the marble ehiiuiiey-pieccs in the old Italian style; in 
sliort, all the embellishments, sjieak of Uic ^ .irly part of 
the reign of George HI. The draperies, &c. and the 
tone of the wails, are between light-blue and Frencli 
gray, best calculated for evening effect, 'riicre was no 
ostcutatious preparation, as if for a grand ‘ reception ’ 
or a ‘ fashionable route.’ On tlie other hand, much of 
the furniture and appointments had been removed, the 
lietter to uccunimodate large numbers; and each room 
was well lighted with candles, in laitge and brilliant 
lustres, with here and tiiorc lamps of classic design. 

It is customary, at reunions like the present, to as¬ 
semble moilels of new inventions, rare wo^s of art, and 
otlier productions of genius, for the gratification of the 
company. There were few such objects at the soiree 
we are describing: it was the first of the four given each 
season, which might possibly account for the paucity. 
Upon the centre table, in the first room, we were much 
interested with some electro-metallurgic copies from 
antique sculpture by Mr Cox’s process: the casts from 
a bust, and from a colossal vase, were remarkably fine: 
they were in copper; and the vase especially had the 
very auitge of a classic age. Around these articles were 
placed some delicate specimens of improved pliotogra- 
phic processes, developing some new properties of the 
rays of light, by M. Claudet. Upon a chair in this room 
was also a cabinet picture, assumed to be a Cprregio, 
and^certainly bearing the gracefulness and harmonbui 
colouring of that master.' In tho next room there was 
little to he noticed,' if we except a pair of twisted 
columns, the shafts of delicate mosaic, and the bases 
'and capitals of spotless Italian marble, beautifully sculp¬ 
tured. These eleguit arch»ologjical rarities, if we mis¬ 
take not, were brought from Italy by the marquis a 
few years since. 

We next entered the prinrapal saloon, the most ele¬ 
gant as well as spocioas of the suite. It was most judi- 
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ciously lighted by a superb c|ntral lustre, and a pair of 
finely-sculptured marble figures, which formed a portion 
of the design of the chimney-piece, of life-size, and bear¬ 
ing handsome brandies flll^ with wax-lights. The 
general company either promlnaded or collected about 
the tables n^n which were placed the models, &c. for in¬ 
spection. In the left-hand corner were some illustrative 
calculations, explaining why the inhabitants of our earth 
invariably see one face of the moon; this contribution 
was by Mr Bengal, but it was scarcely adapted for the 
occasion. Upon the next table was a copy of an cx- 
quisitely-uhisellcd bust of Lord Compton (son of the 
Marquis of Northampton), wrought out by Mr Chever- 
ton’s ingenious bust-turning machine; and facing the 
chimney-piece was set up one of Hutchinson’s cpiru- 
meters, au instrument fur measuring the capacity of the 
lungs. It consists of a certain tubular arrangement, com¬ 
municating witli au index dial: the person whose lungs 
are to be measured blows through a caoutchouc tube; 
the expiration is measured by the tubus ..nd index. 
This machine is much used in hospitals in testing pul¬ 
monic diseases. Its simply practical character proved 
as attractive on Saturday as did the first-constructed 
weighing-machine nmny years since. The company 
apptiared especially anxious fur ex.aminatiou; and tlie 
index, and the gentleman who attended to explain tlio 
working of the instrument, had a busy time o^it. In 
short, there w.as a peisonal interest about the matter, 
which accounted for its attractiveness. 

Opposite the epirometer was a tablt upon which was 
a beautiful specimen of the clavagella, a holing testa¬ 
ceous animal, brought from the seas washing the Philip¬ 
pine Islands. *11 was exquisitely preserved by the new 
process of Mr Goadby, who lucidly cxidaincd to the 
visitors how the little creature lodges itself in cnr.al, 
and by means of its mechanical attrition, and a solvent 
secretion, x>erforatcs rocks or stones at great depths in 
the ocean. This little sahniarinu worker has been 
known to naturalists but a few years. 

Upon the same table witli the above was a contribu¬ 
tion by Mr Ueinagle, the Royal Academician; namely, 
the model of a contrivance for jinnenting collision on 
railways. And here, too, was one of tlie newly-invented 
graduated dose^nholcrs for the administration of ether 
in surgical operations. In this new kind of practice, it 
becomes of course important to graduate the doses, as ^ 
a breath too much might in its eflfects he not unlike a , 
drop too much. Now, this object is accomplished by | 
the above instrument, which continued throughout tlie ! 
evening to be beset by crowds of visi^ira. As in the | 
epirometer, too, the iiersonal exiwnment proved very 
popular. I 

We have, however, yet to notice the chief lim of' 
the evening. This was. a large working model of Mr ' 
Little’s newly-invented and patented double-action ' 
printing machine, for working from ten thuusaud to 
twelve thousand impressions within an hour. The > 
mo<igl (three inches to a foot) was placed within the 
how of the room, and was worked incessantly by seven 
attendants: in the machine, the motive power will be 
steam; still there will be requisite a number of persons 
to lay on and take 08 * the sheets. Presuming the reader | 
to have some idea of the printing machine in general | 
use, he will understand the vast importance of Mr Little’s 
invention when we state that his ‘double action’ ma¬ 
chine works seven out of eight cylinders, whereas the 
‘fast machine’ works only two cylinders out of four. 
Here were feeding-drums, cl'llnders, and tapes at full 
■peed; the sheets laid on and token off; and nothing 


wanting but the inking apparatus, a settled mechanical 
arrangement entirely apart fbom the great principle of 
the improvement. All the .principal visitors examined 
this working model, and must have been struck with 
one ‘ great fact’ in its history—that the principle of tlie 
inventor did giot undergo the least alteration from tlie 
commencement. In the construction of the model »u 
experiment was necessary, and not a single wheel or 
motion was wasted; the very first trial was successful. 
Many tliqiisands of sheets were passed through tlie 
model on Saturday evening, and proved satisfactory 
evidence of its perfection in principle anc| construction. 
The ingenious inventor and engineer of the machine 
were both present, and explained to the visitors its con¬ 
struction. Mr Hume, M.P., wafoiie of the most active 
inquirers; the honourable gentleman is a Ecllow of tlio 
Royal Society, but one of.liis remarks was strongly 
indicative of his legislatorial cliaracter; for, after ac¬ 
knowledging the soundness gf tlie invention, he went to 
its social results in blie rapid production of cheapened 
newspapers—a demand to be created by the further 
rcdiiclimi of the stamp duty. 

The fourth room is small and cosy, if that be not too 
homely a plirase for an elegant drawing-room. In the 
J',ountess of I’oulett’s lifetime, tlie walls of this apart¬ 
ment were ewered ivith splendid etchings by tlie old 
masters of their own pictures. We missed tlicao ‘ jiearls 
of great price,’ which were bequeathed by her ladyship 
to a distant hr.'ineii of the family. 

After our inspection of tiic models, wc took a glance 
at the company. The principal rooms were at this 
moment studded with conversational groups of the 
visitors; Uie apiu‘.c between being filled up with what 
might be called the floating members of tlio assembly 
—those streaming through the suite of rooms in quest 
of new recognitions. 

'The meeting was g^ced by' some four hundred visi¬ 
tors tliroiigliout the evening, only a portion of whom 
were Bellows of the Royal Society. The newspapers 
have reported the lists of the company' by name, so tinit 
wc shall merely enumerate them hy classes. Thus ' 
there was a sprinkling of foreign ambassadors, and a 
few of our nobility, distinguisli-d by their culture of 
science and patronage of its great objects. Tliuii there 
were professors of natural philosophy, onr leading geo¬ 
logists, and professors of * natural knowledge; ’ several 
oliieers of the Royal Corps of Kngtiicers, and not a few 
of tliose truly great minds—civil engineers—wlio are 
developing their genius in our gigantic railway system. 
Next were architects, painters, and sculptors, many' of 
them of an inventive turn of mind, as a relief to the 
routine of tlieir ow'n professions; a few representatires 
of divinity, the law, and medicine; members of the 
legislature; some half-dozen intelligent travellers, and 
among tliem Mr Holman, the blind traveller. Tills last 
person has a very extraordinary appearance, in coiise- 
quciiee of his allowing his heard to grow in the course 
of his wandcriiigB. A tall, slender man, in black 
clothes, with long grayish tresses, and n streaming 
beard, he looks more like a native of some oiftlaiidish 
country than an Jinglishman. Wlicrever men of litera¬ 
ture and science arc assembled in London, there we ^e 
sure to see Mr Holman led slowly into the room. On 
the present occasion, though science determinqd the 
character of the meeting, literature wgs not forgotten. 
Tlie poet,'tlie historian, t^e journalist, mingled 
throng. We were also much pleased to recognise in the 
rooms several inventors, or ‘ pfaetical nitn’—the work¬ 
ing contributors to our soeiiil improvements,, though 
rarely the full participators in their profits. It is no 
afieetiition to say, that in contemplating this great 
assemblage of genius and talent, we felt the geniality 
of an atmosphere of intellect. • It was a strangely de¬ 
lightful thing to consider that in these rooms were 
collected no small proportion of those who are giving 
character and direction to the present age, and to whom 
the future must look back for a large share of*sueh 
blessings as it enjoys. 
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Towards eleven o’clock, the arrival of Prince Albert It will sound strange fhat this man, whose widow 
was annonnced to the Marquis of Northampton, who died in 1796, lived in a time when the law was unable 
welcom^ the ro;al visitor in the vestibule, and thence to get its behests against him fulfilled. It was in the 
conducted him to the principal saloon. The prince, it latter years of the aevent^nth century—the time when 
will be recollected, joined the Royal Society soon after Diyden was publishing liis lost works—that young 
his arrival in this country, and has nnifonpily honoured Simon Fraser, professing so be Master of Levat, lived in 
one of the presidents’ annual rlunion* with his company. Inverness-shire, a proscribed outlaw, in defiance of the 
HisRoynlHighness was accompanied through the rooms executive. Warrants could not be executed by com- 
bythe’^noble host: the prince inspected the several! mon officers against one who had perhaps five hundred 
models, and paid marked attention to that of,thc print- j armed Highlanders at his command in the natural fast¬ 
ing machine, the perfection of the great invention of < nesses of thesoorth. The S(»ttish privy council had to 
his countryman, Koenig. There was an evident desire ! muster troops, garrison places of strength, and call out 
on the part of his Koyfd Highness to become acquainted , Lowland militia, in t])e effort to apprehend this auda- 
with the details of the impfovement. Tiie prince is cious man. ‘ On the whole,’ says Mr Burton, ‘ the force 
well known to be anin{;ted by a love of science, and to brought against him cannot have been very large; but 
possess considerable knowledge of some of its branches, in Simon’s pwn history of his conflicts and escapes, the 
Although thrown into a sphere which does not seem whole affair assumes the aspect of a very considerable 
favourable for the cultivation of such tastes, he still campaign, in which his enemies, spoken of as “the 
maintains a correspondence on scientific matters with several regiments of cavalry, infant^, and dragoons,’’ 
his former preceptor, M. Quetelet Of Brussels. We may are alway,S defeated and baffled in an unaccountable 
therefore telievc that his visit to the Royal Society manner by some handful of Frasers. He had indivi- 
Boirec was not one of mere compliment or ceremony, duals among his followers, who, like David’s mighty 


but a gratification to himself. 


men, performed signal acts of valour against great odds; 


Shortly before twelve o’clock the prince left the and conspicuous among these was Alister More, a name 
saloon, and took leave; and soon after, the general com^ which, being translated, means “ Alexander the Great” 


pany seiiarated. 


-a name characteristic of his gigantic stature. His 


On leaving the hospitable mansion, wc could not but master says he was “ the tallest man in .Scotland, and 
reflect how delightfully such pleasures as we had parti- not less celebrated for his brave exploits than for his 
cipated in must alternate with the severe studies of prodigious height.” .After one of tlie exploits of his 
science and its kindred pursuits. 'The certainty of its band, Sfimon luxuriatosvin the following grandiloquent 
benefleitd reaction upon a well-regulated mind invests language. “ The Frasers, after this enterprise, had 
the meeting, we conmvc, with mucli beyond conveu- some respite frt)m the encounter of large armies; but 
tional important. At the same time it was a scone they were daily harassed with flying parties from In- 
of elegant recreation. The liberality of the Marquis of verness ;^d Invlirlocliy, a/itts Fort-William. These 
Northampton, in extending liis invitations far l)cyond were in small numticrs, and the master had always 
an offleial circle, cannot be to<i highly commended as timely notice of their approach, so that he gave himself 
tile emanation of a reflned and courteous nature. litUc trouble about them. He might, .if he plciiscd, 

_lirtve cut tliem in pieces wherever they 'p|>cared. Jiut 

ns the regular troops had always displayed a clemency 
• BURTON’S LIVES OF LORI) LOVAT AND for liis country, and a regard for his person, he treated 
PRESIDENT FORBES them witli as much mildness as was consistent with the 

, ■ safety of his clan.” He gave one of his conflicts a name 

The last volume of Messrs Chapman and Hall’s ‘Scries’ to .adapt it to history—the battle of Altnigoir. Accord- 
is a very agreeable biographical volume, by Mr .7. U. ing to his own account, it was a complete victory; and 
Burton, whose memoir of David Hume has already enemy, not only routed, but surrounded, had to sue 
taken a respectable rank in this class of compositions, f*”- “‘’j^ct terms. Strangely enough. 


taken a respectable 


... ft . _ 1 .- ... 1 1 .1 be admits that he was not inclined to grant it; that he 

The MWoiaUon of heroes or subjects has been suggested t 

by their actual association in time, place, and many vaded his territory and sought* his lift, having “no 
transactions of life; and the accident is not an unhappy other complaint .against him, than that he was born the 
one for literary effect, for assuredly a greater laintrast true ajid legitimate heir to the estate of Lovat;” and 
than that between the cunning Higldand chief Lovat, tiiat it was by tlie advi(« of the seniors of the clan that 
and the personation of the humanity and integrity of they were spared. But he had resolved to graftfy a 
modern statesmanship wliieh we possess in Forbes, <dassic fancy on the iwcasion; an^ “in conformity to 
could not exist: it is as if the sixteenth and eighteenth 

centuries were brought into juxtaposition. It is rattier y^^, did not, at the same time, 

vexing, however, to have to remark that the life of the neglect a ceremony more purely Celtic. Every people 
worse man is by far the more entertaining of the two. have their own peculiar ceromony of ratifleation, some- 
Lovat was a strange problem, a really able man, with times characteristic of their habits and temper. The 
immense worldly wisdom, yet wanting-the power to see Chinaman’s ceremonial of an oath is the breaking of a 
that there is no safety in this world without some toler- i china saucer; a practice savouring of a brittle, puny 
able degree of consistency and honesty. Ferhaps the ** 

true key to the mystery is, that he was somewhat ma.1:, Sikh is pledged on a cow s tail The HigWander s 
"’“‘7 , 1 ^ \ most solemn and abiding oath was that wluch he took 

Mhe fact that a son of his, who Uved t6 our own ; „„ ^is drawn dirk. On this occdlion, 

time, was so, lends great probabiuty to the surmise, l jjimon caused the vanquished to take an oath in terms 
The wonder remains, How one who liad in his youth | Je would rather avoid repeating; they engaged never 


mvsterv that he was somewhat maiL ^ Sikh is pledged on a cow s tail The Highlander’s 
mystery is, that He was soraewnst ma<L , y^^^ 

lat a son of his, who Uved t6 our own ; „„ ^is drawn dirk. On this occdlion, 

ymMjvA Am A1«a I_ * ... ...... .... ' 


Simon caused the vanquished to take an oath in terms 
vFe would rather avoid repeating: they engaged never 


been an outiaw for tbe grossest crimes, who had plotted to do him the smMlcst mischief, directly or indirectly.’ 
for the Stuarts, and then betrayed the plot to Queen It was, in reality, a war which Fraser conducted 
Anne’s ministry, who took arms for George I. in 17 It, «gainst the state, the object being to obtain hyid and 
and sent out his clan, with Prince Charles in 1745, which ttie law had awarded to an heiress to 

should liave ever been a receivable or presentable per- he contrived to turn pohtics to 

ton in society, as he was for many years. It can only «yj events showing the staggering and un- 
be i^ small part accounted for by the ready wit and even pace of justice to that age, and its liaBiUty to be 
glozing discourtp which pertained to the chief of the tugged firom side to ttde^by faction and private in- 
Frasers. fluence. Lovat, like a sagacious statesman, suggested 
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to a great western power—ihat of Argyle—that the 
Honae of Athole was aggranmslng itself to a formidable 
extent; that it was necessary, for the preservation of 
Wie old sway of the House |f Argyle, that this rival 
should he checked and humiled; and finally, that if 
the Marquis of TaUibardim) were to mediatise the 
secondary power of the hYascrs, and bring them under 
his own subjugation,'as he intended to do, the balance 
of power in the Highlands would be seriously shaken. 
(in tliis Argyle exerted himself to procure a pardon, a 
circumstanceswhich is attested by other egidenco than 
Lovafs own. At Argylo’s recoiimicndation lie took a 
journey to London, with the secjecy necessary to one 
who liad sentence of death lianging over his head. King 
Willi.T.m was then on the continent, whither Lovat 
passed over, and had address enough to pay two visits, 
with equal encouragement—tho one to the exiled court 
at Bt Germains, tlic other to King William at Loo. He 
says he got the latter to append the sifm-inannal to 
an ample and complete pardon for *• every imaginable 
crime.”’ 

it is but a proper pendant to these skete cs of Scot¬ 
land a century and a half in the rearward, to give Mr 
Burton's account of the convivialities in which the 
gent’emcn of that age indulged. He is telling us of 
Korbes's position, as brother of the Laird of Culluden in 
Inverness-sliire, and a rising young lawyer. ‘ Let us 
now take a general glance at the social habits of Duncan 
lAirlics in early life. Among them conviviality occn- 
pied a far more prominent place than social laoralists 
of the jiresent day would consider compatible with the 
decorum of ,n high official person, professing serious re¬ 
ligious opinions. Not few am tlic indication.s through¬ 
out ids corresjiondence of tlic influence of wi;je i indeed 
he seems, in his novitiate, before he became a crown 
lawyer, to have iHieii a prime ringleader among jolly 
fellows. • • 

‘ Tlie demands, indeed, which society then made on 
a man who had a head capable both of standing claret 
.and entertaining cuiiipaiiy, were very formidable; and 
if he was rising in the world, gaining golden opinions 
among men, and showing his aptitude for high stations, 
lie had to drink ail the larger draugiits of wine, to show 
that lie was not deficient in tliat main eleiuciit of public 
grc.atiiess. Drinking tliroiigh a session with his Inwj’er 
bretlireii in Edinburgh would be no light task. Wlicai 
he went north, he would have to recommence convi- 
viidities, to keep up the family influence among the 
Highland chiefs and the barons of Moray; and as the 
northern air 1ms the reputation of couiiter.actiiig the 
effects of intoxicating draughts, the potations of Kdin- 
burgh would have to be bounced by wider and ileejier 
libations ,at Inverness. That his (.‘oiistiluliun sometimes 
felt the pressure of these laborious enjoyments, wc find 
from sneli oecasional passages as the following, from a 
letter dated Inverness, 26th of Septemlicr 1716, and 
addressed apparently to one of his joviaf friends in Ediu- 
burgli:—“ For my own part I am almost wearied of this 
wicked world; one wish, and hut one, 1 had when 1 left 
you concerning niyself—tlmt I might enjoy eight days 
free of company and claret. How 1 have succeciled, you 
may guess by this, tliat though to-day it be just a 
month since 1 saw you, I have not yet buckled a shoe; 
that is, 1 have not been one day out of my boots.” 

‘ When in the north, he would have to do duty side 
by side with his brother the laird, whose feats in this 
department of human exertion were so distinguished 
even in that age, that he was honoured with the naifie 
of Bumper flohn, to distinguish lijm fi-om all other 
lairds of Cullodcu. Of the method of life at the* Old 
Castle, wo shiill let Burt, brought up under the some¬ 
what milder conviviality of English military life, apeak: 
” There lives in our neighbourhood, at a house (or 
castle) called Cullodcn, a gentleman whose hospitality 
is almost without bounds. It is the custom of that 
house, at the first visit or introduction, to take up your 
freedom by cracking his nu* (as he terms it); that is, a 
cocoa-shell, which bolds a pint, flUed with champagne. 


or such other sort of wine as you shall choose: you may 
guess by the introduction at the contents of the volume. 
Few go .4tway sober at any time; and for the greatest 
part of bis gnests, in the conclusion they cannot go at all. 

“ Tills he partly brings about by artfully proposing, 
after the public healtlis (which always imply bumjiers), 
such private ones as he knows will pique the interest 
or inclinations of each particular person in the com¬ 
pany, whose turn it is to take the lead, to begin it m a 
bKmmer; and he himself being always cheerthl, and 
sometimes saying good things, his guests soon lose 
their guard, and then-1 need say no more. 

“ For my own part, I stipulated with him, upon the 
first acquaintance, for tlA liberty of retiring when I 
thought convenient; and, as pe'lieverance was made a 
point of honour, that 1 might do it witliout reproach. 

“ As the company are disabled one after another, 
two servants, wiio are all the while in waiting, take up 
the invalids with short polci^ in their chairs, as they sit 
(if no* fallen down> and carry them to their beds, and 
still the hero holds out. 

“ I remember one evening an English officer, who 
has a good deal of humour, feigned himself drunk, and 
acted his part so naturally, that it was difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish it from reality; upon which the servants were 
preparing to Make him up and carry him ofiT. He let 
them alone till they had fixed the machine, and then 
raising himself up on his feet, made them a sneering 
bow, and told them he believed there was no occasion 
for tlicir assistance; whereupon one of them, with a 
xang~froid and a serious air, said, * No matter, sir; we 
sliali have you by and by.’ This laird keeps a identiful 
table, and excellent wines of various sorts, and in great 
quantities; as indeed he ought, for I have often said 
1 tliouglit there was as mnch wine spilt in his hall as 
would content a moderate family.” 

‘ The types o( tru# hospitality in a Scottish fanner’s 
house of old, were said to be an anker of whisky 
always on the spigot, a lioiler with perjietual hot water, 
and a (!ask of sugar with a spade in it Cullodcn’s 
hospitalities were of a more aristocratic order, and the 
custom of the house was to prize off the top of each 
successive cask of claret, and place it in the corner of 
the baU. to be emptied in pailfuls. The massive hall 
table which bore so many carouses is still preserved 
as a venerated relic, and the deep saturation it has 
received from old libations of claret, prevents one flrom 
distinguishing tlic description of wood of which it was 
constructed. When Duncan wiu in the north, ho ap¬ 
pears generally to have lived at Bunchrew, and besides 
his participation in tho jovialities of (lulloden, he had 
occasional hospitalities to distribute in a peculiar circle 
of bis own. Examining nil old account, one of many 
which lie among more valuable papers, the items of 
several charges for claret bought in individual dozens, 
sonic at 16s., and some at 18s., show a sum of L.40 
sclent ill this manner in the course of a month.* 

‘ In estimating tlic character of any man, wc must 
measure it by the habiis of his age. Temiieranue was 
not one of the virtues of that period. It was not asso¬ 
ciated with particular moral or religious opinions; and 
the younger John Forbes, who inherited the sertous 
principles of his family, we find not ashamed, in writing 
to Sir Andrew Mitchell, to make in all seriousness 
%uch an association of idefe as the fallowing:—“ God 
Almighty bless the king <jf Pnissia, and you. Wssfffljr 
for you, and drink for you both every day! ” .A man 
who eschewed claret was lookfid upon lA merely excep¬ 
tional ; tlie victim of some peculiarity, mental, or phy¬ 
sical ; and the idea of investing his conduct with any 
gierit would have been considered transceiidently ludi¬ 
crous. Temperance was not a quality "to which Forbes 
aspired, and in this respect hC w’a% neither before nor 


* Wo bcK todnwattonUoatothese memorialnof intftmporanoo 
in a poHt uge. Wo are continually hearing lamontatione on tho 
vast incrpoii' of dnmhhnnoBfi; whereas nothing is more histdtlcally 
triio than that this, like Romo nthor odlouft vieos, has gi'oatiy 
decreased within the recollection of porsons now livingv^Ki). 
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behind the principles of his age. From the Scottish 
convivialities of the last centuiy even the female sex 
was not entirely exempt; and though perhaps there 
is no part of the world where women of the educated 
classes are now more completely exempt Bom a prac¬ 
tice which mckiern ideas have stamped fis degrading, 
there are not wanting reasons for believing that ladies 
of good birth n«id rearing, in the earlier part of last 
century, quaffed potations which would make their fair 
descendants shudder, without either losing caste tt 
character, orex|iosing themselves to the contumely that 
overtook poor Lady Grange. It was particularly re¬ 
membered, not many years ago, by old jxiople in Edin¬ 
burgh, that a band of damst^s connect^ with a great 
northern house, wslkiqjj clamorously up the High Street 
in a beautiful moonlight night, stopped suddenly where 
the shadow of the Tron phuroh steeple crossed the 
street, and, under the hallucination that they had 
reached the edge of one of their mountain streams, 
were observed to divest themselves of their shoae and 
stockings to wade across. 

‘ The many traditions we have of the joviality of our 
forefathers are accompanied by. statements of the won¬ 
derful feats of intellect pt'ribrmed l)y pjjblic men, lay 
and clerical, when to all ordinary oKservution the facul¬ 
ties were irretrievably steepetl in claret; *nd these lead 
to the remark, that we will not get a right appreciation 
of the character of previous generations by passing a 
sweeping condemnation on them for practices so much 
at variance with those of the same class at this day. 
In some wa.y or other, nature, ever wonderful in the 
adjustment of things apparently ineompatihle, seems to 
have adapted the men aud their hereditary constitu¬ 
tions to the life they led. They pcrforuied their part 
on the world’s stage, and left vestigi's in which the 
unsteady pace of intoxication is seldom to lie traced. 
Without the fruit of their labours, the present genera¬ 
tion would not be such us it is; and in flie statesman or 
law.ver of a century ago, who, after his deep flotations, 
carried a frame and intellect as fresh and vigorous ns 
ever to his inifxirtiant labours, we find no prototyfie of 
the attenuated and trembling dram-drinker of the pre¬ 
sent day, whose unstrung nerves require a violent fore- 
stalment of their wasting stamina for each art of ordi¬ 
nary exertion, and fur every occasion on which he has 
to hold intercourse with his fclluw-inen as a member of 
society. 

‘ Yet however it may have stood witli tmuntry gentle¬ 
men, breathing the fresh air all day, with no anxieties 
except about their mortgages, the system was some¬ 
times considered ojiprcssive even by those herculean, 
men of business. “ I haven’t yet seen Cullodeti; but he 
and I will mind your honour in a glass, deep propor¬ 
tioned to your wealth, and sprightly as your wisdom,” 
is the convivial wish that in a moment of easy gaiety 
arises in Duncan’s official superior, the lord advocate; 
but after a toilsome convivial journey, we find the great 
law officer of the crown thus hazily giving utterance to 
his oppressive reminiscences:— 

“ The good people of Inverness and Moray were so 
exceedingly kind (if it can be called kindness to make 
a man run the gauntlet), that neither shame nor remorse 
had any effect upon me; and seriously, though I thought 
myself happy that neither your brother John nor the 
squire w'cre in ^he country, yet everyboiiy, I dou’W 
Innritjir-r took upon them to be Johns and squires to 
me; and for ought I know, I might have been cracking 
nuts till now, if I had been able. The fire about Aber¬ 
deen was not so intense-; but, comparatively speaking, 
it was pretty smart. The Perth people are good enough 
for a brush, and away; but tlie pleasures (ff the en¬ 
chanted island, the ball, the Lucy Barbers, and th£ 
strange and surprising -adventures of Emperor Uausy, 
must be left to another tune.” 

‘ Duncan himself, in the full tide of hU onerous 
labours, feeling his health precarious, sacrificed his 
conviviality to hU duties; no small stake of character 
in that age.’ * 


In collecting his facts, Mr Barton has shown an in¬ 
dustry considerably superior to what Is generally found 
in publications of this kind. He states them lucidly, 
and his remarks are invariably of an enlightened chav 
racter. On the whole, we Ban recommend the book very 
confidently to the public. ^ • 


AMERICAN WHALERS. 

In the year 1841, Mr J. Ross Browne, a young Ken¬ 
tuckian, left^iis home to push his fortune in the world. i 
After passing some time at Washington, the seat df the 
United States govern;ncut, in an attempt to obtain a 
situation as reporter in the Houses of Congress, he 
started for New York with an acquaintance as thought¬ 
less and enterprising as himself, where they signed 
articles for a whaling voyage, and sailed from New 
Bedford, the principal port for vessels engaged in the 
whale-fisliery. 'riie hardsliips of a sea-life, and tlio 
reckless cruelty of tlio captain, soon dissipated all the 
feeling of romance under which tiie adventurers had 
embarked: one of them was attacked by madness while 
in the warm latitudes, in consequence of a sun-stroke. 
The tyranny, suffering, and jitivation endured in these 
tedious cruises, extending sometitnes to two or three 
years, have found a clironiclc-r in Mr Browne, who, 
with that ready talent which seems to lie a character¬ 
istic of ills countrymen, has written a volume compris¬ 
ing tlie princixial events aud proceedings on a whaling 
voynge«* 

Tlu- ac-tivo and enterprising commercial spirit of the 
Ainerioans has led them to compete successfully with 
the parent country in tlie wlialo-lisherv. It is hut 
little more than lAUf a century ago tliat the first expe¬ 
dition to the South Sea.s was fitted out by an English¬ 
man ; tile Te.salt \i as so satisfactory, tliat from that 
period the various latitudes of the broad raeitic have 
gradually become the scenes of a valuabi and iiicre.as- 
ing trade, for wliich an active competition was carried 
on between America and England during a number of 
years. The goveriiiiiciit of this country, witli a view of 
promoting tliis branch of commercial enterprise, paid 
tiounties to the most suuccssfal sliips, varying from 
L.300 to L.7()0. In tlie year 1820, wlicii 210 vessels 
were employed in the whale-fishery, L..')3,8.'i0 were paid 
as honnties. Notwitlistanding these inducements, the 
British trade has declined, while that of the United 
States lias proportionately increased. According to a 
writer in tlie * Democratic Review,’ tiie fleet of tlie 
latter country now numbers ‘ 650 sliips of 200,000 
tons, aud manned by some 17,'000 to 18,000 American 
scuinen. The value of the vessels and outfit is esti¬ 
mated at 25,()00,000 dollars, and they produce annually 
5,000,000+ dollars’ worth of oil and bone.’ All history 
proves tlie utter uselessness of attempts to force a trade; . 
and as our government has recently abandoned all 
duties on forei^i oil, it will doubtless be cheaper for 
England to purchase the article from the Americans 
than to go aud fetch it from the i'acifie Ocean. 

'The work under notice contains some spirited narra¬ 
tive of life in the whaling latitudes, and of the opera¬ 
tions by which the oil is extracted from the carcases 
of the captured whales. The duties appear, for the 
most part, to bo dangerous and disagreeable; yet a cer¬ 
tain spirit of adventure seems to reconcile the crews to 
their mode of life. When a vessel arrives at her station, 
a sharp look-out is kept up for the fish, which are seen 
fiVm a great distance by tlieir * spouting,’ or throwing 
up a colnmn of water from their nostrils. On such 
occasions something like the following colloquy ensues: 

—‘ There she blows!’ was .sung out from the mast¬ 
head. ' 

* VYhere away ?’ demanded the captain. I 


* Etchings of a Whaling Cruise; with Notes of a Bcjouni on tfao 
Islnnd of Esnzibur. To wiilob is appended a brief Uistory of tbo 
Whale-Fishery, &u. &o. Ky J. Koss Browne. New York. 1840. 

1 Ono-flfth of the shore aumenvpreeenta their value in pounde 
Bterling. 
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‘ Three points off the lee-bow, sir.’ 

‘ Raise up your wheel. StAdy! ’' 

‘ Steady, sir!’ 

, ‘ Mast-head, ahoy! Do you see that whale now ? ’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir! a school of whales! There she 
blows! thereLsbe breaches! ’ 1 

‘ How far off?’ 

' Two miles and a half.’ 

* Thunder and lightning! So near I Call all hands! 
Clew up the fore-t’-gallant-sail. 'There! Belay 1 Hard 
down your wjieel! Haul aback the maiiu'ard! Get 
your tubs in your boats! Bear a hand!’Clear your 
falls! Stand by all to lower ! All ready ? ’ 

After this multiplicity of queries and orders, three 
lioats were lowered and manned by their crews, wlio 
bent every muscle in the rivalry of the chase. Just, 
however, as the headmost boat had reached tlie whale, 
the animal suddenly plunged, and rose again at the dis¬ 
tance of a mile. A black cloud, brewing a heavy squall, 
was fast rising to windward; but the boat kept on, and 
hail made a priac; of the fish, wlien, writes Mr Browne, 
‘suddenly a ndiite streak of foam appeared within a 
hundred yards. Scarcely had wc uuship()cd our oars, 
than the squall burst upon us with stunning violence. 
It is utterly impossible to conceive the violence of the 
wind, hitiall as the surface exposed to (he squall was, 
we flew through the foaming seas, dragging the dead 
body of the whale alter us, with incredible velocity. 
'Thus situated, entirely at the mercy of the wind and 
sea, wc continued every moment to increase our (^stance 
from the bark. When the squall abated, we came to 
under the Icc of the whale, and looked to leeward tor 
the b.ark. Not a speck could be seen on the horizon! 
Night was rapidly approaching, and w( were alone u]H)n 
the broad, angry oceau!’ However, after a Vfeary jiull 
for two or three hours, the ship was seisn, and at night¬ 
fall the tired )x>at’s crew found themselves onee mqre 
on board, with tile whale securely lashed to the vessel’s 
side. 

'This latter operation affords scope for the exercise of 
a little *caman-like dexterity :—‘ When tlu! whale has 
been towed alongside by the boats, it is firmly secured 
by a large rope, attached to the “small” by a running 
noose. 'There is not a little ingenuity in the manner in 
which the lluke-rope is first passed under the body of 
the whidc. A sniall line, to which a lead is fastened, 
with a block of woial at the extremity, several fathoms 
from the lead, is thrown over between the whale and 
the ship’s side. From the impetus given to the lead, it 
sinks in a diagqpal direction, drawing the block down 
after it One end of the lead-line is fastened to the 
fiuku-rope on board, and the bliaik attached to the otiier 
rises at the ofi'-side of the whale. It is then Iiaiiled on 
hoard by means of a wire-hook fastened to a lung pole.’ 
'Tliis, it will be understood, at onee gives the means for 
lashing the carcase to the side of the vessel, which is 
always done with the head towards th* latter’s stern; 
and the o|ieratioii of cutting up is then eumuienccd. 

‘ The cutting-tackle,’ continues Mr Browne, ‘ is at¬ 
tached to a iKiwerful strap, or pendant, passing round 
themiast, in the maintop, by two large blocks. 'There 
are, in fact, two tackles, the falls of wliich pass round 
the windlass. 'To each of these tackles is attached a 
large blubber-hook, which, upon being made fast to the 
blubber, are hauled up by the w-indlass, one only being 
in operation at a time. . . . The blanket-pieces (as the 
strips of blabber are called) are stripped off in a spiral 
direction, running down towards the flukes: the whafc 
turning at every heave of the windlass, till tlie whole 
covering of blubber is stripped off to*the flakes, which 
are hoisted on board, and those parts containing oil cut 
away, and the remainder thrown overWrd. The head 
having in the first {dace been cut ofi’and secured to the 
stern, is now hauled up, witli the nose down, if too 
large to he taken on hoard, and hoisted so far out of 
the water as may be found convenient, and the oU, or 
liquid spermaceti, baled out Vith a vessel attached to a 
long pole, and thus tf^en in and saved. As there is no 


little risk attending this mode of getting the spermaoeti, 
and a great deal of waste, the head is always taken on 
board, when not too largo or heavy, 

‘The “case,” which is tlie name given by whalers to 
the head, sometimes contains from ten to fifteen barrels 
of oil and spermaceti. A single “ blanket-piece” not 
unfrequently weighs a ton, or upward. In hauling it 
up by the tackles, it careens the vessel over frequently 
to an angle of fifteen or twenty degrees, owing to its 
o^n great weight, combined with that of the wliale. 
the upper surface of which it raises several feet out of 
the water. ... It is afterwards dropped down into the 
hold or blubber-room, where it is cut u{> into blocks of 
a f(x>t and a half or two feet in length, and eight or ten 
inches in width. These bloc1« are called “ horse- 
{lieces.” The white, hard blocks, containing but little 
oil, and which are tbnnd near the “ small,” and at the 
flukes, are called “white-horse.” 'The carcase of the 
whale, when stripped of its blublier, is cast hxise, anil 
soon sinks from tbe {gnnt of Us buoyant covering.’ 

IVIien the bliilibcr is lowered into the hold, it is ent 
up into smaller pieces with sharp spades, in readiness 
for the ‘ mincers,’ who cut it into thin slices for the trj’- 
])ot or copper. After the first cask of oil has been 
obtained, tlie tire is kept up witli tbe dried {licces of 
blubber. Awarding to Mr Browne, this is tlie most 
dis.agreeablc {inrt of the business. ‘ 'The try-works,’ he 
writes, ‘ are usually situated between the foremast and 
the raain-hateh. In small vessels, tliey contain two or 
three large pots, imbcilded in brick. A few barrels of 
oil from the whale's case, or head, are baled into the 
{lots before commencing upon the blubber. Two men 
are standing by the mincing-horse, one slicing u|> the 
blubber, and the other passing horse-pieces from a tub, 
iirto which they are tiirowii by a third hand, w'lio re¬ 
ceives lliem from the hold. One of the boat-stuerers 
stands in front of ttar lee-pot, pitching tlie mimxd 
blubber into the jxits with a fork. Another is stir¬ 
ring up the nil, and throwing the scraps into a wooden 
strainer. We will now imagine the works in full ope¬ 
ration at night. Dense clouds of lurid smoke are curl¬ 
ing up to tlie tops, shrouding the rigging from the view. 
Tlie oil is hissing in the try-(>o(>'. Half-a-dozen of the 
crow are sitting on the windlass, their rodgh, weathcr- 
lieaten laces shining in the red glare of the tires, all 
clothed in greasy duck, and forming about as savage a 
looking group as ever was sketched by the {leneil of 
Salvator ilosa. The cooper and one of the mates are 
raking up the fires with long bars of wood or iron. 
'The decks, bulwark, railing, try-works, and windlass, 
arc covered with oil and slime of black skin, glisten¬ 
ing witli the red glare from the fires. Slowly and dog¬ 
gedly the vessel is pitching her way tlirough the rough 
seas, looking as if envelu]ied in flame. 

“ More horse-pieces!” cries the mincer’s attendant. 

“ Horse-picces!” echoes tlie man in the waist 

“ Scraps I” growls a hoat-stecrer, 

‘ By and by tlie captain comes up from the cabin to 
see how things arc progressing. He peeps into the 
j)ots, and observes in a iliscontcntod tone, “ Why don’t 
yoi. keep tliat ’ere oil 'stirred ? It’s all getting black.” 
Then lie takes a look into the mincer’s tub. “ Tliat 
wont do. Make bible loaves of ’em! ” Then he looks 
at tlie men on the windlass. “Hey! all idle! Give 
these fellows something to* do. We can’t have Idlers 
about now.” ’ 

The captain, however, e'oon disa{>pears, and the men 
enjoy tliemsclves in tho usual sailor mansier, by singing 
songs or telling stories. ‘ About the middle of the watch 
they get up the bread-kid, and aTter dipping a ‘few bis¬ 
cuits m salt-water, heave them into a strainer, and boil 
tJiem in the oU. It is difficult to form .any idea of tbe 
luxury of tliis delicious mode •of cooking on a long 
night-watch. Sometimes, when on friendly terms with 
the steward, they make fritters of the brains of the 
whale, mixed with flour, and cook them in the oil. 
These are considei^d a most sumptuous delicacy. ’Cer¬ 
tain portions of the whale’s flesh ar# also eaten with 
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relish, though, to my thinking, not a very great luxury, 
being coarw and strong. Mixed with potatoes, how¬ 
ever, like “ porpoise balls," they answer very well for 
variety. A good appetite makes almost any kind of 
focxl palatable. 1 have eaten whale-ilesh at sea with as 
much relish as I ever ate roast-beef ash^. A trying- 
out scone has something peculiarly wildrand savage in 

it_a kind of indescribable uncouthness, which renders 

it difficult to describe with anything like accuracy. 
There is a murderous apiiearance about the bloj^- 
■taineil decks, and the huge masses of flesh and blabber 
lying hero and there, and a ferocity in the looks of the 
men, heightened by the red, fierce glare of the fires, 
which inspire in the mindcof tlie novice fe^ings of 
mingled disgust and ime. But one soon becomes acciia- 
tomed to such scenes, and regards them with the indif- 
fcrenee of a veteran in thp field of battle. I know of 
nothing to which this part of the whaling business.can 
be more appropriately compared tlian to Dante’s pic¬ 
tures of the infernal regions. It requires but little 
stretch of the imagination to suppose the smoke, the 
hissing boilers, the savage-looking crew, and the waves 
of flame that burst now and then from the flues of the 
furnace, part of the paraphernalia of a scene in the 
lower regions.’ 

'The book from which tlie foregoing, passages ore 
taken, affords another instance of the adventurous 
spirit prevalent among the inhabitants of the United 
States. Such instances arc nut rare iu American lite¬ 
rature. Mr Browne’s work will not be tlic least valu¬ 
able if he should succeed in causing some restraint to 
be placed on the unbridled tyranny of the whaling cap¬ 
tains, of which his volume contains several exau>ple.<i. 
Many lives arc annually aacriflccid, and many a brave 
fellow’s spirit crushed for ever, from this, cause aludc. 
There is no class of whale-men, as in this country; and 
many young men are inveigled into the service under 
delusive promises, who, at the expiry of theif three 
years’ cruise, find themselves penniless from the rapa¬ 
cious knavery which has beset them at their outfit, 
and during the whole voyage. It is to be hoped that 
the American authorities, for their own sakes, will no 
longer neglect a class on whose industry so great a por¬ 
tion of their commerce depends. 


TUTTING OUT TUE AURORA. 

Ant one who has lived long in London, and who has 
paid ordinary attention to the passing occurrences of 
the hour, must have been startled more than once by 
the cry of ‘ Fire I’ and the almost simultaneous rattle 
and rumble of the engines consequent uim>u it. We 
have often, daring our residence in the great capital, 
left our books and our comfortable chimney comer to 
observe not merely the fire, and tlie sublime spectacle 
which a large one invariably oifbrs, but the behaviour 
of the crowd, and to listen to the conversation of (Jiose 
whose curiosity was excited. Upon one occasion, in 
particular, we felt more than ordinary interest in the 
cry. We heard ‘FireI—fire!’.shouted by numerous 
voices; and turning out into the street in a cold night 
^ December, saw the people gatltering at their doors, or 
looking out of their windows, and the ragged urchins, 
that glways swarm in great cities, rushing towards the 
snppwed scene of tlie conflagration. The sky was red 
fire. Each man asked his'neighbour where the 
mischief wm. * It is at Blaekheath,’ said one: * it must 
be there, or at>Lee, or Lenisham, or Bromles—the glow 
is clearly in that dlrecBon.’ * Terhaps it is at Green¬ 
wich,’ siud a second. “* It is undoubtedly in the vicinity 
of Greenwich,’ chimed in a third. ‘ It is very awfnC’ 
lydafmuth. f There go a lot of boys after the engines,’ 
■aid aflflb; ‘ they can ^ ns where the fire is.' Aboy 
being seieed hold of by the last speaker, he was asked 
where the engines were going to. 'Down the Kent 
rood somewhoe,’ said he; ’the flamee are in that 
directiolb* And^ the crowd locdmd, and ao they were. 
^gineratBed met engine, foUowed at elunt intervals 


by rapid pedestrians of all ages, but chiefly by young 
men and women, eager tT see the sight Hundreds and 
thousands of pupple were astir in every quarter.of the 
metropolis, many of there expressing the regret so coip- 
mon to the Londoners, Biat the conflagration was not 
iu the immediate vicin/y, that they miorht enjoy the 
excitement and the luxury of looking at it; anil, to do 
them justice, the still greater luxury and excitement of 
aiding to put it out .All the night long the flrenien 
were on the alert, buckling on their helmets, preparing 
their ‘hose/ and driving, as on an errjind of life or 
death, through the stony highways of the capital. All 
the night long, however, there was a most provoking 
indistinctness of intelligence as to the precise locality 
of the enemy which they were to combat Meantime 
the sky grew redder and redder, as if suffused with the 
hazy glow of a burning city forty miles off, and not 
with the reflection of any smaller coiiflagratvm at a 
nearer distance. Spiral shoots, us of imm’ense volumes 
of sparks, were projected on the azure forehead of the 
sky; and at each deepening of the colour a shudder ran 
through the multitude, and women whispered to women 
tlieir earnest hopes that no human creatures, no mothers 
and young children, were at these moments ]Krishing 
ill the flames, Sometimes tlie reflection grew fainter, 
and then a hope spread through the multitude that the 
worst was over, that the danger was past, that the 
fire had burned itself out, or that the engines had auc- 
eessfully battled with the destroyer. Ultimately the 
reflection grew paler and paler still, and flickered away 
to uotfiiiig. The fieoiile retired to their beds, and coti- 
soled themselves with the idea that tlicj'' should know 
all the particulars of the fearful daningb, and slake 
their ‘ burning’ Cariosity, in tlie uewspa^iers of the next 
morning.*' 

Tlie uew8])uper8 of the next momiug did not, how- 
eiU9r, afford tlie iiiforniation desired. They had no I'.e- 
counts in large letters, or any letters, of 'he conflagra¬ 
tion ; and either those ready purveyors of iuteiligeucc 
were fur once in arrciu' 'U'ith tf matter of public noto¬ 
riety, or would aimounce it in the course of thb morn¬ 
ing, and give it all the importance desirable from a 
second or third edition; or there had been a mistake ! 
altogether, and the supposed fire was no fire at all. ! 
The latter supposition ultimately proved to be the cur- I 
rect one. The people had been deceived. The re¬ 
flection in the sky proceeded from a brilliant aurora 
borealis. The firemen had had their labour in vain, 
and 'uad returned home long ere morning with the 
full conviction of the delusion of whicb they had been . 
the victims. 

The incident reminded us that men in all ages had 
made similar mistake.s in the morid world, and that 
this street occurrence might stand as a tyiie aud symbol 
of the oft-re})eated efforts of ignorant men to destroy a 
glory which they did not understand—to queucli the 
light of heavennipon the apprehension that it proceeded 
from a fire of the earth, and was of the cartli, earthy; 
and to wage a finite war with the splendours of the In¬ 
finity. A great fireman of this class was ‘ Melitus, the 
son of Melitus, of the borough of i’itthos.’ He deekred 
upon oath to the people of Athens that ‘ Socrates, son 
of Snpbroniseus, of the borough of Alopece, was guilty 
of not believing in the gods whieb the state believed in, 
and of introducing other new divinities; that he was 
guilty, moreover, of corrupting the young, and de¬ 
manded Bg&inst him the pendty of death.' The people 

Athens believed that this fire of heaven in the soul 
of Socrates was a mortal and earthly fire that would 
damage their city. They listened, therefore, to the ery 
of * Melitus, tlie son of Melitus, of the borough of 
I’itthos;’ they extinguished the life-light In the frail | 
tenement of an old man’s body, and found, when they 
had done so, that there was an aurora still sliining—an 
aurora of truth, which their puny efforts could not ex¬ 
tinguish flrom heaven or ftom earth. They, like the 
Londoners, had uttemptedr to put out the aurora.’ 

When the Jews and the liomans, in the early ages 
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of Christianitf, and the Inquisition at a kter period, 
•oueht the cross, tiie racK, the stake, the boiling 
caldron, the thumb-screw, aid tho gibbet, to destroy 
Christianity In the persons oMts most illustrious teach¬ 
ers, they made the same minake. They imagined the 
light of heoycn to be an in^ndiary fire; tliey strove 
to direct their powers of extinction against it: they 
brought out their terrible engines, they traversed the 
earth in search of the spreading flames, that they might 
annihilate them. AU in viun. The glow was a glow 
in the Infinitude; the glory was from ajUive, and all 
their efforts were unable to obscure it. They could not 
guench the aum-a. 

One more instance will suffice. Friar Bac:on, the 
greatest scholar of his age and nation, was too wise fur 
his time. His light shone too brilliantly before men. 
It was thought to be the light of hell, and not of heaven 
—a firo to be extinguished with as much promptitude as 
possible, fur the safety of the people. He was put into 
jirison for being wise, lie was cut oiT from his friends, 
ids studies, his books, and subjected to such cruel pri¬ 
vations, that he was often on the }K>iut of perishing 
with hunger. lie procured his lilwty by chance, en¬ 
joyed it fiir a few years, and was again, at tlic age of 
sixty-four, put into a dungeon, where he remained for 
ten years. They could not extingnisli his light, how¬ 
ever. It shines even yet. They could not put out the 
iturom. 

There is no necessity for citing the stories of Galileo, 
Harvey, .Icnner, and scores of others equally appro¬ 
priate. In all these cases the light was an alien light 
to the peojilc. They saw it shining; but not under¬ 
standing it, they thought it could nut l:e good; and not 
licing good, that they wen: called u^m to aid in the 
work of its extinction. Hut in each case ft was too 
heavenly for them—it was beyond the reach of their 
water-pipesiannd the ignorant ‘brigades’ bestowed 
their trouble in vain, in consequence of not being able 
to distinguish the diflerence between a chitmiey on fire 
and the splendours of tlie aurora. 

The same causes are still in operation. Let ns take 
care that by no fault of onrs we run on any such foolish 
errands, if we sec a great light qjion the horizon, do 
not let us hastily conclude that because it has recently 
appeared—because it.wtis not there when we last looked 
—because wo do not understand it—that it must of 
necessity be a light of mischief—the reflection of a con¬ 
flagration—the result of incendiarism—a thing born of 
etfii, and spreading evil—or that we are called ujion, os 
good citizens, to aid in its extinction. Let us he (xui- 
tanced, before we move in the matter, that it is not an 
aurora, and thereby save our zeal for tlie more jirofit- 
able occasion when there may be a real fire in our own 
street; and when our own house, or that of our neigh¬ 
bour, may be in danger of destruction. 

THE BATS OF THE CHATELET. 

Till the period of the Revolution, Paris possessed an 
ancient prison, more like a fortress than a jail, called 
the Grand Chfitclet. This old structure was situated 
on one of the quays facing the Rue St Denis, and was 
of imposing height and appearamx!. In the coarse of 
the terrible doings of 1792, the Chatelet ceased to be 
used as a prison, and was partly demolished. ‘The 
remainder, as national property, was sold to a private 
individual, in whose hands it remained till 1813, when 
the whole was cleared away to enlarge tho adyoinilig 
square. 

On taking possession of the edifice, the private pro¬ 
prietor just mentioned found that he was by no means 
to be the sole tenant of the building. The dungeons, 
vaults, and many passes above and bebw the ground 
were discovered to be in possession of rats, to an extent 
beyond all power of oolculatidn. In vain hod the ac¬ 
cesses to the lower cavenu been built up, and other 
means adopted to free the upper apartments from the j 
intrusion m these visitors: the fsinily, on taking pos-1 


session, beheld, to their dismay, whole legions of rats 
pouring in upon them. Regardless of everything, and 
impelled by hunger, they filled the rooms, overran the 
beds and other furniture, ‘and scampered almut with 
unconcern along the passages, and up and down the 
stairs. ^ 

M. Dulanre, the new proprietor, did not suffer this 
invasion without attempting a repulse. His first plan 
was to buy a great number of cats, and these were let 
Iqpse on the foe. A short experience proved the futility 
of the effort. The cats devoured what they killed, and 
therefore destroyed no more rats than they could eat. 
Besides, after a few days, the cats becAme disgusted 
with the occupation. They had eaten so many rats, 
that all relish for them was g^e. Oooasionally they 
would still attack a few stragglers, but the rats deibnded 
themselves so vigorously, tlyit the cats were almost al¬ 
ways vanquished. 

As the war of attack ceased, the rats assumed their 
wonted confidence. Discovering, by experience, that the 
best times for visiting the family were during meals, 
they made their appearance ri:gularly every day at 
breakfast and dinner, when, sitting down quietly near 
the table, they would wait patiently for some crumbs, 
seemingly expecting them as a right, which they took 
the trouble tc^pick up. Unable to repel these disagree¬ 
able guests, both masters and servants, tired of tlie 
continual warfare, came to the determination of setting 
apart the rats' share. Thus a quantity of scraps was 
abandoned to them each day, and, strange to say, their 
depredations became less frequent; but, doubtless wish¬ 
ing to thank their entertainers for tiiis kind proceeding, 
they appeared in greater numbers than over at the 
usual hours: some of the more youthful led the old 
gray-headed rats with all the assurance of intimate 
acquaintances introducing their friends. 

One of tlieir numl^, nearly wliite with age, always 
walked slowly and hravily, taking care to pass as near 
as it could to a large cat, which was obliged to be content 
with raising its back and spattering, without daring to 
attack the offender. This rat was of an extraordinary 
size: the ixxjr cat was, however, no coward, as .was 
easily perceived from its being minus an ear, and hav¬ 
ing a (^adfully scarred face; but poor Tom recognised 
such a dreadful advertary in this old patriiurcli, that 
he was willing enough to abuse him, but ventured no 
further. • 

The Inhabitants of the Chatelet gave this rat*the 
name of Gaspard, and be soon became familiar'with 
this apjiellation, always turning to look in the direction 
from whence he was called. M. Dulaure, having seen 
Gnspard several timos, gave him the name ^ the 
‘ Nestor of the Tribe.’ 

Whenever one attempted to chose these strange 
visitors, it was always remarked that Gaspard retreated 
as slowly as ever—though ho could have trotted much 
faster, if he had chosen so to do—and that his compa¬ 
nions never lust sight of him, appearing always reitoy 
to defend and protect him if necessary. 

It was soon found to be perfectly useless to wage war 
Hg linst the rats, the vast numbers setting dl available 
powers of destruction at defiance: their agility, as well 
08 the danger of their bites, had completely discouraged 
tlie servants. Poison and traps obtained no .better 
success than cats; and so groat was their instingt, that 
they learned to detect npison, and turned awa^.frsm 
the traps. 'Ihe cats having learned wisdom ex¬ 
perience, attempted nought tat* a wow of ambuscade, 
that was neither frequent non succesafnl enoqgh to be 
of great service, and in vritich tfi^y often prov^ them¬ 
selves less knowing than their adversaries. To an 
Englishman, it will appear somewhat remarkable that 
a few terrier dogs were not tried as an en^e of ex¬ 
tirpation. Such a dog as tiie famed Bilh, for example, 
would probably have cleared the house m a week; but 
the French do not appear to posiest fide uairful variety 
of the canine spedei, or at all event! it was not thibnght 
of on the piesaut occasion. * 
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It would be amiuiog to detail all the plana abortiyely 
attempted to qnell the rata. At one time the inha* 
bitante of the Gbdtelet aucceeded in enticing a number 
of them into a room where acveral traina of anlpbar' 
and powder had been previoualy laid: this met with 
aome ancceia; but thoae who eacaped having retained 
the memory of the amell, it waa quite* impoarible to 
idlnre them a second time.. They, however, had dread* 
fol battles in the vaulta^amongst themselves and when 
a victory was won, or a'auspension of arms took plaf.e, 
the survivors regaled themMvea on the dead and dying, 
by which means the nation was no doubt relieved in 
times of scarcity. Truly, if a method could have been 
found of breatldng discoid amongst them, in order to 
raise civil war, it wouU have been the most efficacious 
means of destroying them. 

It was long ere the poor servant-maids could get 
. over the terror they felt dt the constant apparition of 
these animads: they were to be seen everywhere, even 
creeping up on the skirts'of the -jjromen and children, 
but running off at the slightest scream, never attempt¬ 
ing to bite, if not retained, of which there was little 
danger. They evidently liked warmth, as they would 
lie down quietly under the blankets, on the beds, and 
even beside the sleepers; but as they were not famished, 
the only harm they did was to cause alarm and die* 
gust 

The final demolition of the Grand Chitelet at once 
dispersed ^It extraordinary colony of rats. Turned 
out of their ancient homes, they fled to the surrowding 
streets, and endeavoured to And a lodgment in the 
houses. The inhabitants, however, were on their guard, 
and many were killed. There was something almost 
melancholy in the fate of these poor creatures. Shut 
Out from human habitations, great bands of them wan¬ 
dered about like emigrants seeking a settlement, and 
were fiiin to take refuge on the banks of the Seine, and 
in the common sewers of the city. Little by little they 
disappeared; and it is believed that many found refuge 
and food in some large grocery stores at the corner of 
the Rue St Denis; with what satisfaction to the owners, 
we are unable to say. 



• THF. J£WI8Q CRA!UCT£n. 

It is the fashion in tliis country to decry the .Tows—to 
represent them as invariably sordid, mercenary, avaricions, 
and griping—indeed to carry tho olmiges laid against them 
to such a length, as to associate with their names a spirit 
of usury amounting to the most flagrant and dishonourable 
extortion. And these ohorges have been re|watcd so often, 
and echoed seriously by so many persons doomed a re¬ 
spectable authority, that the prejudioc against tlie Jews 
has become interwoven with the Imglishnian'e creed. But 
the exceptions have been mistaken for the rule; and, 
strange 4 m the assertion may sound to many ears, we Imldly 
prooMm that thcro' is not a more honest, intelligent, hu¬ 
mane, and hospitable class of jicrBons on the face of tho 
earth than the Jews. Tho fact is, when an Englishman is 
broken ^own in fortnne, and can no longer raise funds by 
mortgage on Us estate, nor by the credit of his name, he 
flies to the money-lender. Now, Jews are essontiaiiy a 
fioanoial nation; and money-broking, in all its details, is 
thoh s;«(nal avocation. Tho class of Israelite money¬ 
lenders is, therdbro, numerous; and it is ten to one that 
the broken-down individual who requires a loan ad- 
dressoa himself to a Jaw, even U he take the money-, 
landeoliviiig neoiyut to him, br to whom he is first reeom- 
itliiwfljil Well, he transacts 1^ business with this Jew ; 
and as be can give no security beyond his bond'or his bill, 
and as Ms spendthrift hsbits ate notmions, he cannot of 
course obtain the loan he apeks, save qn terms proportionate 
to the risk inouned.by’ tlw lender. Yet he gees away, and 
denounces the Jew as a usuref. But does this person 
refleot that, had he apidled to e Chifatiaa meney-hrol^ 
the terms would have beep equally higb, seriag that .he 
had no realseeuritytib dfmieim that fait UMhawb alMOdy 
tarnished? Tolk of the usury of ^ 'JM»-4etfc at'm 
umnry fW i eti te d hy Chririfawal Look «t tite xapsultir «f 
Ohri q y M attaneys 1—look at the gree^flness of 
WIhubaqtniitM 1-f^k, .tat a word, at the money-nuddag 
opM of the OhriRian, and thm eaU the Jew the usom 


HOPE 

Tbs future Is man’s Immemorial hymn: 

In vain runs the present a-wsstings 
To a golden goal in the dlstanoe dim 
In qfa, in death, he ie hasting. * 

The world grows old, and young, and old, ' 

But the snoient story still bears to be told. 

Hope smiles on the hoy from the hour of Us UrUi; 

To the youth it gives bliss without limit; 

It gleams for old age as a atar on earth. 

And the darkness of death cennot dim it. 

Its rays will gild even fathomless gloom. 

When the pilgrim of life lies down in the tomb. 

Never doom it a Bhibboleth phrase of the crowd. 

Never call it tho dream of a rhymer; 

The Inetlnct of nature proolalms it alot)d— 

We are nssTiNED for bomethinu bubmhxb. 

This truth, which the witness within reveals. 

The purest worshipper deepliest feela 
Sehttler, 1 . C. Manoan. 


NOVET. USE OF £008. 

In Eopie parts—for example, in the province of JaqjB— 
hens' eggs are circulated os small coins, forty-eight or fifty 
being counted for a dollar. In the market-places and in 
the shops, tho Indians make most of their purcliases with 
this brittio sort oftmoncy: one will give two or throe eggs 
for brand}', another for indigo, and a tliird for cigars. 
These eg;m are packed in boxes by the ahopkespera, and 
sent to Lima. From Jaqja alcme Bcvcral tnoiisaiid loads 
of «ggg are annaally forwarded to the capital.—TWmdt's 
Travels in Fern, 

THE BANE OF THE TOWN THE BOON OF THE COUNTRY. 

The very refuse of the materials which have served as 
food and clothing to the inhabitants of the crowded city, 
and which, if allowed to accumulate there, invariably ana 
Inevitably taint tho air, and render it pestilential, promptly 
removed and spread out on the surface of the snrrounding 
country, not only give it hcalthflilllesB, but clntiie it with 
verdure, and endue it with inexhaustible fertility.— Ur 
SottlkimoU SmM’s £vulence before the Health of Tmms' Com- 
mmum. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. • 

Jt WORK for some timo in considerable request has now been added 
to the KuncATioNAt Course—.'Arithmetic, Theoretical awd 
I*RA 9 TICAL,' which, while serving as a ssquol to the 'Introduc¬ 
tion to Arithmetic,' formerly iwhllshed, forma an independent 
treatise, oonduotlng the pupil bom the first steps in the aeience ef 
numbers to that stage where it beoemes neoesaary to adopt the 
more general symbols of Algebra. 

By the addition of this work, tho series of hooks in the Enii- 
CATIONAL CouasB OD the scienoo of Number and Heasurement ' 
(Mathematlos) may be said to be oomplete. The list is as Ad- 
lows:— 

lutrodnetlon to Aiithmetlo. Prloe la 

ArtUnnetle, advanoed treatise, now issued. Price Sa fid. 

The Blements of Algebra, in two Ports, eoidi Sa fid. 

A Key to the Bleaunta,of Algebra Prise Sa fid. 

Plane Geometry, or fihnsim and nayfalt’a Ehudld extendMI 
F and Imptovsd. Prioe 9s. fid. 

A Key to Plane Geanstry. Pries fa 
Bolid and BpherieM Geometry. Prioe 9a fid. 

PrsotloEl Hathamatlea, two Buts, each 4a 
UaUieniatlcal Tkiflea Prioefia.fid. 

W. Chambriie, Bdiiflmq^ and aU Bookidlanii 


PdbUsbed by W. A It.OnAiiMM. Bl|h <ttreet, Bdtaibiitgb. Also 
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you WOULD LIKE HIM, IP YOU KNEW HIM. 
ri.nsoNR wliu only hoar of each utltcr, are found in 
many instances to entertain a mutual pn'judice. Oji- 
pDsitiun ill politics, Tariuty of creed, rivalry in pro¬ 
fession, and many such matters, give rise to this rc- 
piigimnce. Or it may spring from some of those inys- 
ti-rious caprices which sometimes lurk at the bottom 
of our minds. As, for instance, we may dislike a man 
because we hear him often sixikon of, or his sayings 
quoted, or because wo tliink he wears some part of his 
attire in a provoking manner. One great source of 
hatred, is a suspicion that the other party sets himself 
above us. We assume that he is proud, and then con¬ 
demn him lor the imaginary otfence. Sometimes we 
suspect he hates us, and think it only right that we 
shonld iiato him in return. MisunderstaqflingB, fre¬ 
quently from the most trifling causes, also lead to 
estrangcnicnts which perhaps endure for life, while n 
short esplaniAion, and possibly a mere show of eontes- 
sion, would remove every feeling of hostility, and ren¬ 
der men of congenial feelings the best of friends. End¬ 
less, alas! arc even the fictitious causes of mutual 
v rath and jealousy. 

It 18 not uncommon, accordingly, to licar one well- 
enough meaning person railing at some other, of whom 
he has no certain knowledge. On such occasions, a 
bystander will quietly remark, ‘You would like him, 
if you knew him.’ This is often the truth. Did we 
know the man, uc should find that wo bad dremed up, 
in imaginary peculiarities of a detestable nature, one 
«lio is, to say the least, a very passable kind of man, 
if not one of sumcwliat extraordinary good qualities. 
And many a fiiuc dues it happen that we do, in time, 
become acquainted with the object of our aversion, and 
learn to look upon' liira with tioth esteem and affce'tion. 
It is nut, however, necessary for a change in our feel¬ 
ings towards tlie formerly hated stranger, that wc 
should discover in him either very brilliant or very 
loveable qualities, or find that wo iiave many points of 
common taste or opinion. It is enough, iu most cases, 
for the desired revolution, that we have met, and con¬ 
versed, and found each other liuman. Sweet are the 
words of oonrtesy between man and man; those who 
have exchanged tlie simplest greetings, find them like 
the eating of salt among the Arabs—a controlling bond 
of the most sacred kind. Hence, after a brief comm.tt- 
(lion, the prejudice will vanish almost as mystcripudy 
as it arose; and we part, acknowledging each other 
to bo very tolerable persons, although not one word 
beyond commonplaoe may have passed between ua 

There are some pro&siions and courses of life more 
apt than otiien to raise ignorant hatreda ' Literaiy 
men are said to be liable to such feelings in an unusud 
degree. So are artists. YjrhapethemoiiGiaasarethel 


most discordant of all. It seems to bo owing, in no 
small degree, to tlie rcserfed and solitary lives which 
these men almost necessarily load. Homo time ago, an 
economical kind o^cliib whs formed in London by tlie 
men engaged in the refined arts, and I am assured that 
it has already been the means of disprlling many ground¬ 
less antipathies. The men come into snoial contact. 
Ijittlo favours and kindnesses are exchanged. They 
mutually find they are better than they had supposed. 
And the result is, that the exercise of liigh intellect 
becomes attended by those genial sentiments which are 
alone worthy of it. 

Imperfect knowledge may be said to he the real 
foundation of pretty nearly tdl mutual repulsions. Rea¬ 
soning firom a single fact, or what is assumed to be a 
fact, and ignorant of a variety of redeeming dream- 
stances, we suddenly rush to conclusions which are 
altogether unwarrantable on grounds of truth or rea¬ 
son. In this erronwus evolution of mind, there may, 
indeed, he a perversF disinclination to search fur truth. 
Having formed a theoiy of cause and eS'ect, seemingly 
eoniplcte in stnicture, there is an unwillingneu to do 
iinythiiig likely to overturn the fabric, for ft would 
amount to a confession of error, and {fam'age'self-esTsem. 
Tims the man who, from a sudden, hut, as he conceives, 
proper impulse, insults another, rarely makes any over¬ 
ture at reparation. He considers his judgment to be 
at stake, and will rather endure a life of painful resent¬ 
ment, it may be of remorse, than oekiiowledgo that he 
could by any possibility be in error. 

Nations, like men, hate because they know each 
other intperfectly. 'Were the rrench and English to 
make a point of spending a twelvemonth in youth In 
eacii other’s countries, not as strangers in the hotels, 
but as members of each other’s families, there would 
never again be war between them, (br then would igno¬ 
rant antipathies give place to mutual respect and kindly 
regard. The English iiass in great numbers to Eranoo; 
but instead of uniting domestically with the people, they 
keep apart, and maintain all their own national habita t 
cunsequentiy little is done towards conciliation. Doubt¬ 
less, however, it will not be so always. The facilities 
afforded to travelling will by and by produce a iltacli 
greater iuterfosiou of the people of the two countries; 
assimilations in manners ahd ideas wi}| take plaoe; and 
theit capricious hatreds of all kinds must die a 
death. It is in tills way that matiwiat and mecha-* 
nical doings of our age are y,et to tall in great moral 
efibets. Irou will, in time, be aif tnstrument of love and 
anion, as it has heretofore been one of captivity and 
oppression. 

in the meanwhile, why sBonld not both individuala 
Mid nations exercise some control over those emotions 
which lead to the antipathies o^%nl)rBnae? Suppose 
we hate a man whom we never ihet or emversed with, 
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merely beceuM be ii of a different poUtical or rellgioua 
dMi<»oinatj|cn firom ns, or l)(>caui6 ^'Oisk hemnit be» 
iMIjiMf # beoanse we snepeot he he* nogOodfM* 
ing tswuds ounelTes: let us reflect on what he might 
he, If em Ipnew hlm-^wbet pleasantnesses, What rlTtaos 
** might find in him^-whet kindly fbolmgi be niight 
• jniiwe to be entertaining ibr us, all the tin^ we theoght 
oUn hanghiy and oontemptuoue—.what community of 
r tieeign and aqdration there might be discovered beneath 
' 'Qie various external pri^ssion—and we shall see cause 
Ibr at least moderating or suspending our iealoi& 
‘‘notions, if not for snbstitutiag amicable sentiments in 
, tiieir place. Let nations in like maimer imagine them* 
/ edves acquainted with each other, so as to sec with 
tiidr eyes, what oU ttwellerif tell, tiiat everywhere tiio 
oharitin of life are if some shape devdoped, every* 
where la there much to love ana admin i and then 
it could only appear abiivd to cbetiah grounds! 
Jealousies, ftors, and hatred! against the other families 
of our race. » 


made in the walla of jtia diamber, in order to observe the 


RESISTANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS. 

coFSBMttms asD asTBONom. 

Tna history of astronomy, in common with that of 
almost every other science, prosents numemus instances 
of arbitniy onposition to the development ot thought and 
progression m truth. Dating from the infamy of our 
race, and ori^nating whore so many other mental phe¬ 
nomena took (heir source in the East, the young science 
developed itself in strange and uncertain forms, a gradual 
aooumulation of extravagant opinions and wild hypo- 
thases, until, by the labours of HtppordiaB, Pythacuros, 


cal demonitration. Ptolemy was the first to unite the 
various phenomena and form something like a complete 
treatise; but, leaving totally out of the beautiful 
simplieity of nature, he based his system on impossible 
laws. Ho imagined the heaven to be an immense vault, 
revolving round the earth, which was stationary in the 
oentm . I- ^ti^iy-Jeur hours, and interlined by innu- 
metruiie cizue^ihe orbits of the sun and planets. To 
account for the imparent oontradietions in their motiou, 
he eottttivod his famous <ycles and epicycles, making the 
oentre of some to roll round the circumferonce of oUien. 
Still, as a moans of representing cel«rtiial appearances, 
the tvstem of Ptolen», with all its imperfections, was 
useim to science: and glimpses of the truth oocnsionally 
pIMeuted themselves to Ms sueeessors. In the year 1252 
appesMd the famous Alphonsine tables, imder the 
auspices of Alphonso, king of CostUc, who distm^ished i 
himself by bis devotion to the cause of astronomical 
-scienee. The superstition of the day, however, opposed 
a fimuidable bomor to anything like progress. At length. 


fhoe of astronomical science. 

‘Nicholas Ccmemicus was bom at Thom, a city of Polish 
Pmsala, in February 1473. He aeqaired the elements of 
Greek and Latin under the |i^mal root, and afterwards 
studied philosop^ and medicine in the university of Cra- 
(OW, where he gained the title of doctor. His attention 
WM, however, principally attracted by the study of ma- 
thenmti^ this he pimnfcd with extraordinary zeal, and 
the time he obtained some kUowled^ of astro- 
use of instruments. The fame of Regio- 
mJM St inspired him with a*desir« to visit Italy; and 

set out fbr that country, < 
tBnis he first attended the leeturee df tiie aatronomer 
miulc Marbt, at Eolegu. On his arrival at ^ma, he 
' sppehited to a p nSf es eot sbip of mathansttlCsi and 
a rssWento in that city of several yesa, during) 
bhiioi he pumied Ms rMronomical abserrstioiki, he ns* 
tomed to Ms native cotinm. Thtvn;^ the influeifee of 
his uncl^ the b^qp of Wwintoihe obtaineda earuuii- 
catf jet t^ewbing, whew ha took up Ms rsddati^ and 
1^ 4eito4ifle studisR. The epenii«i whidt he 
' ' ' u s. 


pesasgw of stars aeSMb the meridiaa, aid yet to be seen hi 
the house in sdiieh be livcl. la the 9ii»t and leitaie 
affordod ty his new positlm, Cepenloqi lefiectod on ths 
doottines wught by the astonomare Se had visited, and’ 
oomparing them with theweient theorise, was struck 
by the want of harmony in their amtagemant cf the uni¬ 
verse. With a view to attempt the reduction of the dis- 
eordant elMientsto some shuple ptopqrition, he read over 
aseooad time the existing works on astronomy. He 
found tbit Nioel^ and some other Pythogiaeans, bod 
mode the snnrthe ceutm of all the plonoti^ motions: 
while Apollonias of Perga, retaining the same general 
arrangement, mode the sun in turn revolve round the 
earth—a syriam sAerwards adopted by Tycho Biohe. 
Copentioos saw tiiat the cycles Mid qiicyoles of Ptolemy 
were a confused aUempt to explain the alternations in 
the movemoits of the planets, which was led to believe 
might be accounted for by a much more simple process. 
The true relations of the ports to each other gradually 
unfolded themaelvea to hia mind, until he became con¬ 
vinced of the immobility of the oun in the centre of the 
planetary aystem; wMle ita apparent motion, and the 
altemationa of day and night, were to be attnbuted to 
the annual and diurnal movementa of the earth. 

Something more than the more poaaesnon of a great 
idea ia required to constitute a great genius: there rousi 
I be the faculty for looking at it in Ml its phases, and ioi 
testmg it by the evidence of nature and of the senses. 
Copemicus hod extensive aatrouomicM knowledge, and a 
good gcometrioM geuiua, and the elaboration of his theory 
presenta'^a memorable example of the power of patient 
and eomeat thought in the investigation of a comphcatcii 
subject, and acuteness of disenmination between the true 
and the fMlaciou8.« In his day, it roust be remembered, 
the wont af telescopes rendered Ml appearoneea m the 
sky much more difhcuU of explanation than they would 
have been a century later. To appreciate his services m 
the ‘cause of science at their full vMue, i^e must place 
ourselves bock in the times and circumstances that saw 
their birth. The accumulated errors and sunerstitious ol 
fourteen centuries were not to be easily siiakcn or re¬ 
moved ; neither were the prejudices and dogmas of the 
leonied to be distmbod with impunity, nbat might 
have been astronomicM science, was, even in the writings 
of the fothem, little better than a mass of absurd and 
subtle dis^sitions on the eubstance of the heaieus and 
planets. The latter wore supposed to be hollow, and to 
be placed immediately under the waters, which were 
above the flimament, in order to keep it cool; wliile the 
earth floated in the waters which were'undcr the firma¬ 
ment. The moon, too, come m for a duo 'hare of nonce 
in the ooutrovenies: eome asserted that her spots were 
the body of Endywion; others dBclarod.them to be a lion 
with his tail to the east; and a third party contended 
that she was mode of pumlcestone, and showed a human 
face. The doctrine of the earth's immobility was evc^- 
whero taught by the learned, and uiaiorsMly believed by 
the multitude. 'Of course any attempt to substitato a 
new theory could not fMI to provoke much clamour. 

Nevertnelem, writh the resolute Mnoveraiice tiiat tie- 
quently aocompanies true genius, Copernicus commene^ 
a series of observations by which to verify Ms calculations: 
and having constructed the neceseoiy instruments, bp 
paused not id his investigations ifhtil the taMea required 
for the predlotion of the phenomena were completed. 
About the year 1N7 he hegu to commit his thoughts to 
writing; and in 1530, at the age of fifty-seven, he hod the 
aatisjfeetion of leaing hia manuacript labours brought to a 
does, in a work divided into six hooks, entitled * Ve Revo- 
lutionibua Orbium CmleitiiiBB,’ in which the whfde ibeoiy 
ie redneed to ope Mmple Idee, auMbited vriih Meomesa 
wd piaoisim, eonatituting whet to now kn^.os tin 
Copmieah System; that is, that ^ son ia the centre of 
a ayatom of plMieta which remlve (send it, and thal^ 
omsequently, the earth movee. ‘CMtoMdiatanceaefti^ 
wo fieelinatie^ ef fiht pole of tiie earth, were 

However fins th# oputMtiil of Copemicus os to the 

















, trqth of Ms thoorr, lie yot to in«]ce it pa|l>U% 

dtcmding tho (mpo^iao it wold liov# to Meottatai onuw 
' ihot it oppooM tb) iaTotOtKo po^udiow of tho lootnoo, 
wd the lusooiy taitimoii]|of uie mbmI. It ie one of 
* the henditny nXiMiitiUcmif of hasua utun to contood 
pertuuudonilr for the cmhm we here woe edmitted, 
■ithoDgh tsttfy on the gnthd of euetom. The leie to 
offend ihe opmt <d tike oce. Copenkioui made ecaroely any 
anuounoement of dieooreriee, and aouf^t nther to dia- 
gttiee their norelty and impoi^oe under an auanblage 
of opinions derirra from ancient wiitme, The fame of* 
the new tkeoiy, howere^ found ite mjt to the popular 
' ea/; and the fint aign of oppoaltion was manifeeted in 0 
I comedy, in whioh, like 8ocratai„the gnat astronomer was 
I made the subject of ridicule. Yet such was the influmoe 
I of his dignified and unobtrasire character, that tile pl^y 
I never went to a public representation. 

I Moved at len^h by the urgent intreaties of tome of 
his friends, and considering that delay only strengthened 
I the cause of tooranoo, Copernicus intrusted his manu¬ 
script to his friend and dwiple Rheticus, under whose 
care it was eventually published at Nuremberg in 11!48, 
with a long explanatory titio, commencing * Nicmai Coper- 
nici Torinonsis, Do mvolutionibus Orbium Ccalostinm j 
l.ibri vi.,' and ending ' Igitur Rme, liCge, Fniere.' Tho i 
book o]>ons with a prefatory dedication to Pope Paul III., 
who is infonuod that the author had kept it by him for 
nearly four timos the nine years recommended by Horace. 
Romembering that Lactontius hod ndicolod those who 
auerted the globular form of the earth, he awaits similar 
criticism on his own researches, and doubts whether he 
would not do wisely to imitate the Fythimoroans and 
some other philosophers, who communicated their doc¬ 
trines to vheir disciples only, not from jeedousy, but fear¬ 
ing the contempt of the ignorant. He concludes with a 
reason for the publication —‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ that I may 


pfinonfl, ftud that the authority oi your holiuosg may 
protect mo from the teeth of slander.’ 

In May 1543, at the age of seventy, Copernicus died: 
the first copy of his book, forwarded by ^eticus, wds 
placed in his hands only a few hours before ho breathed 
ills last. He appeared to he scarcely conscious of tho 
object to which so many years of his lifo had been devoted. 
Hut his mission was accomplished; committed to tiie 
perpetuating operations of the infant printing-press, all 
dan^r was over of losing the germ of those great and 
fertile truths which, in our days, render astronomy the 
most perfect of sciences. The opposition to the new truth, 
antiemated by its illustrious autiior, was noh slow to 
manilrat itself—the intolerant miiit of the church, and 
of the Aristo'leliaii philosophy, vmioh rendered it almost 
as dangerous to offend the one as the other. Those were 
the days when the fagot and stake mode short vrork with 
those who presumed to strike out a eouno of thinking for 
themselves. In the very year that Copernicus died, the 
celebrated Ramus, then a teachei at Pons, was censured 
by an edict of Francis I., as having u)anifested his igno¬ 
rance by raslL arrogant, and impudent auimadvenions on 
Aristotle. The learned party, aa was truly observed of 
them, were * determined to punish as heresy what they 
could not refute as false philosophy.’ Half a century 
later, tiiey burned Giordano Bruno at Rome, for making 
himself conspicuous as a teacher of the Copomican doc¬ 
trine, and on unsparing opponent of tho Aristoteliaiis. 
He has left us, in one of his srritings, sm instructive 
akettii of their oharaete:—’They hi^en themselva},’ 
he soyL * and heat theralelves, and embroil themselves fiw 
AristotM; they call themselvee Us ifoampions: they.hate 


,ae the titles of Arisiotle'i tikapters? 

Among hi^ so uB«qenpttloui, tike Oopemican theoi^ 
was littfo llbly to meiit irith a fovod^ls rtesption. 
Foremost in active oppoiition we find the Jetniti, who 
attacked it with all tike ttmlmoe and lear&ing for whleik 
their order has so long been eelebratad. Aoeording to 
them, the new opinion was ’true in art, hut folee in 
nature;' andthgywen bM epatingof ognntkciationi onj 


the ge&ikU that had rilfiisad to be guided by their dogmas. 
Flenw, phjHkiiMk to the enfoorot of ^vaiia, followed on 
the eome aida; and the oueheattd Danish tstionomer, 
Tycho Btahe, rejected tbs theorr of his Polish predeces¬ 
sor, tuging againit it many, at that time, ineontiovertible 
oljeotkons, eupported Iqr wMnu drawn chiefly from Scrip¬ 
ture. Hi^nnoipal atjpiment andnat the motion of the 
earth was, that with an e<d>>t of nearly lfiQ,OUU,0Q0 of 
miles in diametar, some oihai^ in the piotition of the 
fixed stars would be deteotad oaring its annual tevola- 
tion. Copomleos, however, had proved that the fixed 
Stan are too remote to he aibeted. by the paesage of the 
earth from one extremity of ite otikit io the otiier; but 
the belief whioh placed the eaflbh ae the centn of the 
planetaiy motions, and* made man the otgect forwihitit 
all mor^ around him, was t o ottering to the human 
mind to be easily abandoned. Echo’ll ^inipni found 
many eupporten; araongswhom astrologeqt played no 
unimportant part. The casten of nwtivitres vehe¬ 
mently opposed to the opinion which addeil a planet to 
the recognised niwnbor, and disturbed all their ealcular 
tiotts of starry influences. Their interest lay in fos^r- 
ing the popular pnyudioet. Seven, th^ coniendedf wee* 
a iiiystonous number: man, in his moutn, eyes, earn, an# 
nosMls, has seven entrances to his head; a euffimthv 
reason why there should be no mote than seven plhpets 
in the he vens. That such absurdities were ever ee- 
riously entertained, might well be doubted, were it n^ 
for tho ignonuioo whitii, in our own day, demands an 
edition of 300,000 of that notorious juggle, Moot^S 
Almanac. 

In proportion as the Coperuioan theory became known, 
did its opponents increase. Maestlin, who was afterwards 
Kepler’s preceptor, gave to each planet seven principal 
spheres, which he denominated eccentrics, epicycles, and 
concentrepleycles. Frascatoro ridiculed the notion &at 
the atan moved in ipace: ' Not only reason,’ ho writes, 

< but tho very sensea inform us that lul the itais an can¬ 
ned round fastened to solid spheres.’ In 1020, Copernicus’s 
work, 'De Revnlutionibtts,’wae condemned by the heads of 
the church at Rome, and inserted In their ’Index’ of 
forbidden books, where it still remains. A fow yean 
later, Melchior Inchofier, another Jesuit, irrote » 'peitise, 
in which he believed the question was finally disposed of. 
He quotes numerous texts of Scripture, and contends that 
the first verse of Genesis proves the earth is in the centre, 
since, in the formation of a rohere, the circumference must 
first come into existence. Maaj others of lesser note were 
equally ready with their contributions to the general error; 
and tho epithet applied to one, a Veronese caputiiin, by 
Micanasio of Venice, whom he had consulted on the 
printing of his book, will characterise them all—' Ho is,’ 
said the latter, ‘ an ignorant beast, and is so onamouted 
of his absurdities, that he believes them mote firmly tiian 
his Bible.’ 

The spirit with vriiieh the new doctrine was received in 
Italy is strikingly illustrated by many passages in the 
life of Oahloo. This groat man relates that the db' 
courses of the German, Christianus Urstitins, on the Coi- 
pemioan system at Padua, were listened to as ‘ a plMW of 


foaring the ihte of our master Copemicus, who, althcs^ 
he has earned immortal fiuno among a few, yet by^k m-, 
finite number (for so only can the numba of fools ha 
measund) la axploded and darided;’ and it wawnot wtfh- ‘ 
Out many subterfoges, to whiifo the wthor was comfisllsd, 
to resort, that the publication was finally ncc Jkfilwked, 
Qalileo’s advocacy of the Cocerniean theory expeeed 
to ecclesiastical censure. *TO 0 proposition,' so Aa she 
•entonoe whicb condemned him to pnnishsBent» Skhd hie 
hook to the fiamee, ’that tiio sun is in tho oaoMof fihe 
wotidi, and imnmahlo from its place, is ehsnifa, Jlfiloes- 
phioally folse, smd fetmally heretic^; hecause ft is ex- 
proesiy ombnay to the Holy ficrinturm' (Imitfovnriea on 
the new system sprug up ovsr iho sfimln ef Europe $ in 
1648, Monn, a FAnahiiw, pohUsIksii m ‘A]ss Terns 
Fraeta’—rThe Winnof Bnim'], folly satis¬ 

fied that he had oom^ettiy fispeUphed ine mmy the 
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i earth’* motion. The doctor* of the Sorlionne were about 
to pronounce ii|^iu«t tlic iunoTatiii^ opinioni, hut were 
roHtrainod by on appeal from one of their body, whoM 
name hue not been prcserrod. The fbmoui DeiicarteB 
Hiiid, entettaiitiiif; the Hume inibtaken views, * 1 see nothing 
in Galileo’s bonks to envy him, and hardly anything 
wbieh I would own as mine.’ , 

The frontispirre to lliccioli’s ‘ Almagestnin Novum,’ 
published in I (if)], <K>iitaiu8> curious illustration of the 
preralciit feeling—a iignrc with a pair of balances is seen 
weighing the Tychonian against the Cupeniican system: 
the truth of the former is shown by its overwhelming pro- 
pondcroiicc. This writer gives the names of fourteen 
authors who, up to his day, hod mitten in favour of the 
Copotnican theory, and tlurty-sevcn against it; he brings 
forward seventy-seven arguments in support of the latter, 
and finds only forty-nine for the former: consequently, 
the mere force of numbers proved the impossibility, lie 
urges a very general objection of tbc time—that if the 
earth did really turn on its own axis, things thrown up 
would not fall on the place from which fiiey bad been cast, 
and all loose objects would fly off like water from a wheel. 
A bird leaving her nest would never be able to find it 
again ; and if a man leaped up but for one second, the 
earth in that time would have turned away from him a 
quarter of a mile. In vain had Copernicus declared that 
the atmosphere and everything on tlie earth* partook of 
its motion—the evidence of the senses was against him. 
Gn lliccioli's own showing, the new system had not boon 
left entirely without defenders. Among these the most 
able were Kepler and Galileo, both equally ardent and 
indefatigable in their search after truth. Iteferring to tlie 
subject in one of his letters, the learned Pascal wrote—* If 
we hare unerring observations proving tliat it (the carlli) 
turns round, not all monkiiid together can keep it from i 
turning, nor themselves from tuniiiig with it.’ Even Uic- ] 
cioli himself, notwithstanding bis two folio volumes of 
adverse theories, was constrained to say—‘ Never can wc 
sufficiently admire the genius and sagacity of Co]iemicus, 
who, by the motions of a globule like the earth, has ex¬ 
plained what astronomers have never been able to repre¬ 
sent without .an absurd complication of machinery; and 
who, dinr^gagiv^ the fixed stars from their rapid diurnal 
motion, so difficult to reconcile with their general motion 
round the poles of the ecliptic, has happily explained the 
stations and retrogrodations of tlie planets, and tbc pre¬ 
cession of tlic equinoxes; who bos destroyed three enor¬ 
mous spheres; who lastly, like Hercules, has been able 
to sustain alone a weight that has so often crushed an 
Atlas,’ 

Turning to our own country, we find IJacon, with nil 
Ills genius, disinclined to admit the motion of the earth. 
Milton too, although struck with tlie want of harmony 
in the heavens, which he describes as 

' With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 

C^cle and epicj-cle, orb In orb,’ 

seems also to have doubted the truth of the new theory. 
But ■ the most active opponent was Alexander Russe, a 
voluminous Sf.’Ottish writer, alluded to in Jludibras. If, 
however, churchmen hod signalised themselves by op¬ 
posing the Copernican system, let it not be forgotten that 
it is to a bishop we owe the first rccugnitiun of tliat 
Kyatom in England. Bishop Wilkins—all honour to him 
lor his intrepidity!—clearly demonstrated, in reply to 
Rosse, that tbe earth is one of the planets; and that it 
prforms revoluiinna rnund the sun. The writings of 
Wilkuia %d great service to the cause of truth; still 
the truth was slowly received, because it was at variance 
with a firmly-planted prejudice. The appearance of 
the ‘ Prtneipia’ of NewtW) knd the advaaicing spirit of 
intelligence, it might be thought, would have shown the 
utter uselessness Of any further discussion on the subject. 
But In 1705 a work “by the Hon. E. H oward was published 
at London, entitled ‘ Co^enfii^s of All Sorts Convicted.’ 
So lately os' 1806, Mereier, a Ftenchmau, wrote to prove 
* li’ImpomibiliU dea Systcracs de Copemic et de Newton j’ 
and Sga^, even so recently as 10^, an individual was 
fount! silly enough ti^ublim a book called ‘ The Universe 


as It Is; wherein the Hypothesis of the Earth’s Motion U 
Refuted, Ac. Ac. By W. Wpnlley.’ This writer quotes 
the works of the deludeil Wchara Brotbers as of more 
authority than all sciturtifieVreatises whatsoever. . "ilM 
world looks hock with surj^ise,’ observes na eminent 
writer,* ‘ at the error of t|fcse who thought that the' 
essence of revelation was involved in their owh orintrery 
version of some collateral circumstance. At the present 
day, we c»n hardly conceive how reasonable men slmuld 
have imagined that religious reflections on the stability 
of the earth, and the beauty and use of the luiuinurtes 
which revolve if.'dund it, would be interfered’with by its 
being acknowledged that this rest and motion arc appa¬ 
rent only.’ 

Such were some of the arguments opposed to the truth 
of a system whose very irregularities arc now proved to 
he confirmatory of its harmony. * What a sublime and 
instructive picture is thus presented to man 1 While he 
and eveiything around him bear the impress of his fleet¬ 
ing nature—while even the solid globe on wliich he treads 
is rent by convulsions, and agitated in tbc conflict of its 
elements—yet dons the general system stand unshaken 
amid the oscillations of its parts, and thus testify to each 
generation, as it comes, the wisdom and the power with 
which its great Architect has provided for the stability of 
his material throne.’ 


THE ONLY SON. 

Tins Bov. Cyril Danvers was about tn ascend his vil¬ 
lage puipp to prencli his first sermon. A formidable 
effort was this to the young curate, for lie was. Iiardly 
six-aiid-twcnty, and of a studious and retiring distHisi- 
tion. He stood in the little vestry, white tlie old man 
wlio fulfllle(L the conibiiied lay and clerical duties of 
gardener to Hie rector, verger, and sexton, arranged his 
gown with ceremonious care. Tlie tiny crHcked looking- 
giass aver the fireplace refieeft’d tlic young slergyniao's 
face—fair, and pleasant to hsik upon, but ni .. cliaiigiiig 
from rod to pale, like tliat of a timid girl. The last 
verse of tlie simple, but sweet and sulcniu hymn, re¬ 
sounded from within, warning the curate tliat he must 
muster up all his courage. A respectful * God he with 
you, sir !’ from tlie old man, turned bis thoughts from 
liis own natural timidity to the high and lioly duty lie 
had to perform ; and the young curate walked from the 
vestry to the pulpit, willi a pale fsce, indeed, iind a 
beating lieart, hut with a quiet and religious feeling 
tliat befitted tlie time and pbiec. 

As CjA*!! Danvers began, liis voice trembled, fur he 
thought liow inqcli depended on this ids first serinon; 
for on his talents and success bung tlie hopes, almost 
the means of subsistence, of a widowed niotiier and two 
young sisters; irat as he proceeded, the sacredness of 
his task drove away all worldly thoughts, and he sjiuke 
with an earnest enthusiasm that went to the hearts of 
his simple hearers. I’erhaps Cyril felt relieved that 
they were chiefly of tlie humbler class, and that his own 
good, but somewhat cold and stern superior, was absent I 
from his pew, whose only ououpaiit was the rector’s ! 
daughter, Lucy Morton. Wc fancy ail Lucies must be I 
fair, mid gentle, and good; and Lucy Morton did not belie 
tier name, so tliat the young curate need have feared 
no harsh criticism from her. He was too lately arrived 
ill the village even to kfiow her by sight; but a passing 
glance at tlie rector's pew showed him a sweet face, 
lifted up with such pious and ciftnest attenrion, that it 
gave him courage; and Cyrildlauversended his first 
sermOn, feeling that the great effort of his Qfe was over, 
and over welL 

He walked to hi8*lonely home through the quiet 
meadowy that lay sloping in the Sabbath suashiue of 
June, with feelings of ^m and thankfiil gdedness, uid 
thought of his ftiture life with lets doubt and liopdess- 
ness than he bad done since the day when the young 
cidlegian had been called home to his dying father, to 
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have iutraated to his loving cure the three helpless 
women, whose sole stay aiM succour in this world wu 
the only brother and only mn. What a charm thm is 
often in the words ‘only sA I’ SomotUneB_ it conjures 
np visions of petted chiluhood, unrestrained youth, 
hnrship to broad lands, an4 everytliiiig that undivided 
love and fortune can bestow. But Cyril Danvers had 
to prove the darkness of the other side of the subject, 
when family cares, heavy enough for ripe manhood, 
overwhelm tlie youth of an only son, who has so many 
dependent pn him alone, until nothing but love can 
make the burden lighter. • 

However, the young man had borne and triumphed 
over many cares; and when at last, a few weeks after 
the Sunday with which our tale begins, he brought his 
mother and sisters to a small but pretty cottage within 
a short walk of his new cunuiy, Cyril felt the quiet con¬ 
tent of a man wlm has done his duty so far, and has 
reason to look forward to a season of tranquillity and 
happiness. Most joyful was lie in having secured a home 
for his aged mother, and the two young and bcautifnl 
creatures who called liim brotlier. lint for him, these 
would have been thrown on tlic bitter world in utter 
liclplessness; for, a hundred years ago—the date of Bur 
talc—women were hut imiierfectly educated, nor held 
the snnin position in society wliicli they now justly sus¬ 
tain, and it was almost ihipossiblc for a young female, 
plunged from affluence into poverty, to gain a livelihood 
by any of the many ways through which uimiarried 
and unprotected women may in our days honourably 
and siiwessthUy struggle against hard fortwiie. i'or 
tills reason, the liigli-principled and aftectionate brother 
murmured not for a moment at his burden, but w'as 
thankful that his own hiirdly-carnec^aalary, and the poor 
■ remnant of his mothw’s dowry, would suijicc to keep 
Frances and Jessie ft’om suffering tlie bitterness of want. 

’flip summer passed liglitly and pleasantly over the 
curate’s littte family. There had been time enoogli to 
remove ftio shadow of death whicli had overwhelmed 
them when their father was taken away. 'J’lie sisters 
and lirother were all young, and in youth life is so easily 
made pleasant 1 even the void whieh death leaves is not 
eternal; and now the solo token of liiin who was gone, 
remained in the mourning garb of the widowed motlier, 

I which she would never lay aside, save for the gariiieiits 
I of eternal rest. IJght-licarted Jessie sang like a bird 
I once more; was wild with joy at living in the beautiful 
I country; and enticed Cyril from his books, and Frances 
[ from her charities iii tile village, where she and the 
rector’s daughter were the good angels of the floor and 
needy. I,ui!y Morton had at first sight liked the 
' curate's eldest sister, and the liking soon bccaiqe love. 

! Not that they were similar in disposition, for that 
I fnendsliip does not always require. Lucy’s nature was 
I joyous as a sunny summer’s day, while Frances was 
like the same day—calm, serene, but sunless. Hers 
was the temperament over wliicli sorrow never passes 
lightly, and she had one bitterness which her brother 
and sister werawiared: Franees had loved, deeply and 
truly, and hermange of fortune had forever parted her 
from that love. She did not sink under the loss; but 
her smiles were less frequent, and more sad; and many 
of her companions used to say that Frances Danvers, 
at four-and-tweaty, looked like one certain to be an old 
maid. 

Nevertheless, ev®ry one loved Miss Danvers, from the 
village children, whom She taught to sing—to the wonder 
and annoyance of the rural Orpheus, a blacksmith, whq 
was wont to lend the church-music, showing fortlB his 
six-feet height and stentorian lungs in front of tlie gal- 
lery-^-even to the grave rector hiAself, who invari^ly 
‘ seemed jdedsed to see the ^ntle and ladylike Fmnees 
os his «ugbter’s companion. Together they visited* 
the poor and sick, often meeting, in their rounds, witli 
the curate himseh', on whom devolved much of the pas¬ 
toral duties the parish, and whose geufte manners, 
and earnest but unobtrusive zeal, endeared him every 
month more and more n the simide jieople among 




whom his lot was cast. In titis primitive region there 
were few above the rank of farmers, so tiiat the rector's 
daughter, white too gentle to despise her more uncul¬ 
tured neighbours, felt and expressed herself very happy 
in having found associates of her own age, similar in 
station, Plication, and pursnita to herself. 

The franu-hearted and uiisophistioated Lucy did not 
disguise her love for Franees, nor the sincere pleasure 
she felt in the society of Cyril. Her laugh was gayest, 
her sweet face brightest, when he was by; until the 
student ceased to shut himself up with his books, and 
his countenance wore a look of continual happiness, 
which gladdened his mother’s heart.' Ail the winter, 
tho four young people,met almost every day; and It 
was only when the spring luonght to the rectory a 
visitor, who took away a sligi* share of Lucy’s society 
from them, tiiat the curate and his sisters began to 
think how dull their little parlonr was without the 
bright smile and cheerful voice of the rector’s dnuglitor. 

Miss Hester Dimsdale, Lucy’s guest, was one of those 
plain bnt attractiva girls who make tact, good sense, 
and good nature atone fur the want of beauty. She was 
very lively and open-hearted: too much so, perhaps, for 
she had a way of telling unpleasant truths, and of 
making emtting remarks, which she c.alted ‘speaking 
her mind,' but wliich was often anything hut agreeable 
to tlie fecliJfgs of otliers. Her penetration discovered at 
once the state of things between her friend Lucy and 
the Danverses, and a few pointed words at once tore 
the veil from Cyril's eyes; he beheld liis own heart, and 
while he saw, he trembled. 

‘ Wliy are you so thoughtftil, Cyril?’ asked Frances 
one evening after she had for some minutes watched 
tier brother, who sat with a book on his knee, though 
evidently not reading. 

J cssie started up and looked over his shoulder. ‘ HThy, 
he lias been sitti^ here an hour, and has not even 
turned over the soRiiid page 1 A pretty student is my 
clever brother becoming!’ said the laughing girl, shak¬ 
ing her curls in his face. 

Cyril looked confustHl. ‘I fear I am getting lazy, 
Jessie; but I have so many things to think about aud 
to do.’ • 

‘ And is that the reason you have been so grave 
lately? Why, Cyril, 1 have hardly seen a smile on 
your face since—yes, ever since Hester Oimsdalu came.’ 

‘Is that the grand era, then?’ said her brother, 
forcing tlic long-absent smile to his lips. 

Jessie looked very wise. ‘ Ah, T sue how it is!’ she 
answered in a sedate whisper. ‘ I know what has come 
over the grave Cyril Danvers—he loves some one! ’ 

‘Yes, I love my mother, and you, little tonnent!’ 
interrupted the young man quickly, ns lie stooped over 
liis kneeling sister and kissed lier check, so that his 
face was hidden from her view. 

‘ What! aud not Francos too?’ archly said the merry 
Jessie. 

Cyril turned towards the elder sister a look which 
needed no words: it was evident he loved her even 
more than he did the gay damsel of eighteen, who was 
ever the pet of the family. Tlien lie took up liis book, 
and wont silently into his own room. 

The gay girl had touched a cliord that vibrate^ fear¬ 
fully in her brother’s iieart Cyril did love, and love 
passionately; and he knew* it was .all In vain j.for how 
could he hope to marry? • Even hail Lucy lov^ him— 
he never thought she d^; but even iiad it lieeft so, how 
could he tear from his heart and home tiiose dear ties, 
witlioiit wliicli cruel severance he aeuld not hope to 
take a wife? The strife was very bitter in .theyoung 
man’s bosom. He liad been so happy with his motlier 
and sisters; and now it seemed that they stood between 
iiini and the girl he loved, so that, wiwoat saeriftcing 
them, he could never hoptr to marry her. Bometimes 
he felt thankful tiiat Lucy seemed not to love him, or 
the struggle would have been harder stiU. But then 
she regarded him kindly—^he might soon have gained 
her love, had bb dar^; ..and. bw father was kind, 
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good mm, >(110 would not oppose his child's happi> 
ness. Then poor Cyril fell at once firom his pictnm 
dream: he thonght of his deserted rilsters, alone and 
unprotected by the shcllor of-a brother's lore, knowing 
\ that his income and his home were now tlie right of 
another, and they were desolate. He cottl^ Qot M the 
cause of tills—not even to win Lucy. 

Ho wonder was it that such au agonizing strife in h!s 
heart made Cyril's face mournful, much as he strore 
to hide bis feelings fi-om every eye. But it was tcrriblec 
to have at times to struggle with the bitter thoughts 
that would rise up against the innocent ones who knew 
, not how much he sacrificed tor their sakes j and to be 
in the presence of her who had awakeded this passionate 
and fatal love, was almCst more than the young man 
could hear. He would hare sunk under the conflict, 
but that it did not lost long. . 

One day Hester Dlmsdale came to annotince her sud¬ 
den departure, and Luey was to return with her for a 
twelvemonth's visit to London; andsthe two girls hud 
come to bid an abrupt adieu at the cottage. Frances 
was rothei’ pained to see tliat her sweet friend Lucy so 
little regretted the parting. She might have been more 
sad; but then she was so young and gay, and was going 
to so many anticipated pleasures! When Lucy kissed 
Mrs Danvers with a tca^l adieu, Frances <forgave her 
at once for looking so happy. Cyril saw nothing, felt 
iiothittg, except tiiat Lucy washing, that his heart was 
riven with despairing love, andchat he must conceal it. 

Frances and her brother walked home with them, in 
tiic twilight, across the still meadows. Cyril fdt as if 
dreaming. He only knew that Lucy’s baud trembled 
on his arm, and that her downcast face was sad as she 
spoke of her departure. 

‘ Are you sorry to leave us?’ a.sked Cyril in earnest 
tones, that mocked bis attempts to conceal his feelings. 

Lucy did not sjieak, but laie large tear fell on the 
handful of bright flowers which Mrs Dauvers hod, tor 
the last time, gathered for her favourite. 

Another moment, and Cyril would have forgotten ail 
his resolves, and poured forth bis impassioned love; but 
Frauges unconsciously turned round. He saw her pate, 
langidd, though beautiful face, and the weakness was 
gone. Tiie sou and brother would not fursakc his duty 
even for love. 

When, after a passiqg silence, Lucy’s voice beside 
him sounded cheerful as ever, Cyril thought with a 
stern joy that his love was unretnrncd, and became 
calm once more. As they parted, he looked with one 
fixed gaze of intense affection in her face, half raised 
her hand to ids lips, then relinquished it without the 
kiss, drew his sister’s arm within his own, and turned 
homeward. 

For many weeks after Lucy had departed, the village 
seemed desolate indeed. So the curate’s sisters felt and 
said; and Frances, with a quick-sighted earnestness, 
given by her own olden love, watclied her brother’s 
every look. But he seemed calmer than usual, spoke of 
Lucy in his usual tone, read her frequent letters, and 
even sent some few kind messages in answer to hers. 
The anxious sister was deceived. Concealment was im¬ 
possible to her own womanly natube; she felt satisfied 
that she had been mistaken, tor Cyril never could thus 
have ludden his love. She knew not the extent to 
which lave can pvo strength pf purpose. 

It happened, tcoi that before very long another sub¬ 
ject engrossed the thoughts of the tender sister. The 
gay and beautift^ Jessie, gained a lover; one who had 
seen her at the village cborch, wooed, and won her; 
fur he was eomparativel^ rich, handsome, and good 
witl^ and worlihv to be trusted with the youngest 
darling of the family. So in a few months Jessie Dan¬ 
vers became a bride. „ , 

Tliere is always a vague sadness attendsiit on the 
vndtong in a family. It is the first tie Inwken, 
the flrst bird that leaves the nest to venture, oh half- 
fledged ovmgs, in a world untripd. Mrs Danvers wept 
almost as much at her daughter’s wedding as at her 

^ . . _ 
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husband’s death. Fraaoei, too, teas pad: it brought 
back her own love-sorrovf—unspoken, but etiU un¬ 
healed. Cyril only eeemed' dieernil: Im woi eony to 
part with his sister, bis prelfty J^ything from 
But tiion Jessie was so happy; she lei^i'itodi was be¬ 
loved ; and the brother acl^owledged to hti^sel^ witii- 
out feeling it to be a sinfiil thought, that thus one bar 
had been removed from between himsedf and Lu(^ 
Morton. Cyril knew that she was stiU fro^. for she 
wrote unreservedly to Frances; and the delimons hope 
would come oftener and oftener to bis heart;: that sweet 
Lucy might be his wife after aU. The y^g civoto 
was always delicate in health; but now renewikl hope 
lent a colour to his ch^k, and a firmness to his step, 
BO tliat when Frances loft the vifiage to pay a visit to 
the bride, itoe only quitted one happy home tor another. 
As the a^ctionate sister looked Upon Jessie’s beaming 
face, and remembered CyriTs cheertol adieu, she felt 
glad that there was still happiness in the world; though, 
in her own bitter loneliness, she tliought of the post,, 
and wept. 

The time did not pass wearily with Cyril and -his 
mqfher, even though tlie visit of Francos extended'flwm 
weeks to months. Her letters, too, had a cheerful, 
hopeful tone, which cheered them both; and Cyril, who 
knew not how det-'ply that sad first-love had entwined 
itself with every fibre of his sister’s heart, thought with 
pleasure—in whicli it surely was hardly wrong if one 
selfish idea combined—that there might come a time 
when Frances too would be a happy wife, and his own 
reward for all lie had Baeriflccd migiit bo Lucy Mortem’s 
love. Thus Cyril would dream, as he sat by his winter 
fireside, and thought how that fireside would-look with 
Ills aged mother in< her ann-cluur, and a young wife in 
the otlier, ^I’ho wore the sweet face of Lucy Morton, 
until his countenance seemed radiant with 'jeyi_ and 
Mrs Jianvors would rouse lier sou from his reveiic, to 
ask him what lie was thinking about to n fko him look 
so happy. 

When winter was stealing into spring, Frances sud¬ 
denly returned. They had not known of her coming, 
and both mother and brother gazed with wondering 
delight on her face. She was Still pale, but tlunre was 
a soft light in lier blue eyes, and a tremulous smilft; 
playing about her month, that told of some happy 
secret. After a few hours, Frances said, witli a deep 
blush, that mode the transparent cheek glow, until the 
once sedate Frances looked as hcantifnl as Jessie, 

* Dear mamma! shall you be glad to sec au old friend ? 
Clisrles—that is, Mr Wilmington—said he should be 
passing Elmdale to-morrow; and—and—S-’ 

FrailOes could say no more; her arms were thrown 
round her mother’s neck, and the blush and the smile 
ended in tears more delicious still. The secret was told: 
slic had again met him, so long remembered; death had 
claimed tlie harsh father on whom he was dependent; 
and Charles Wiln^ington was freu to woo and wed his 
early love. So the gentle Frances was not destined to 
be an old midd, but a liappy wito, and that ere long, 

‘ Why did you not write to us of tliis, my most 
mysterious sister?’ asked Cyril, when he had given his 
warm brotherly congratulations. 

‘ Because—because 1 thought I would ratiior tell yon; 
and ybU know good news will boar delay,’, said Frances, 
laughing and blushing. 

‘ TIten I had better delay mine. But no; I must tell 
you: old Mr Calvert died last month, and I was this 
mo^ng greeted as rector of Charlewood.’ 

‘ What I tlm pretty village close by? I am lo gladl j 
My dear, dear Cyrik how happy you will be I’ cried 
Frances joylhlly. , 

‘Howhwpy I amt’ answered her brol^t ahd fio 
one who looked on Us radiant face Could doubt It 

The brother apd sister took twilight walk 

together through thC green meadows tnat lea to Elm- 
dale. Tl»ey were too happy to talk touch; but they 
breathed the soft evening ai^nd looked st the tinted 
douds, and thought—os hunmeds of young hearts have 
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(lone, ue doing, and ever will do-^hov pleasant is the 
evening of spriitiaand homsireet ft is to lovet Snd> 
detdy, from the old church If ISlmdalh, came the cheer* 
•ful sound of laavriage-holls f Cyril and Frances glanced 
atone anotiier iri^ that beaming half-conscious smile, 
the free^mjsomy of love, a 
‘Who are those bells riling for?’ asked Cyril of 
the old sextdn, who was hastily crossing the field. 

‘llon’t you know, sir? Bnt master went away, and 
told nobody, I think. It is Miss Lucy: she was married 
to a grand J^hdon gentleman yester^y morning.’ 

* I'hen that is the reason she has nofwritten to me 
ibr so long,’ said Frances, as the old man walked quickly 
away. ‘ But Cyril — oh, Cyfil I ’ the sister almost 
shrieked, as she turned and saw the fearful expression 
of her brother’s face., In a moment Frances read there 
the tale of hidden, self-denying, and now liopeleas love. 
Without a word she led him to a bank, for he could not 
stand; and there, with bis sister’s hand in his, and her 
face bending over him in fearfUl sympathy, Cyril gave 
way to all his love—all his despair. Merrily the wed¬ 
ding-bells rang on: they sounded now like a funeral 
j knell to the two, who went home through tiie gathering 
I darkness. The gl(X)m without was nothing to that 
within tho hearts of botli. Ilow all things had changed 
in one little hour! 

Charles Wiloirngton came, bnt his afflanr.cd bride met 
him with a welcome in which there was more of sad¬ 
ness than joy. Frances wished to defer her marriage; 
but Cyril would not suffer it. He gave his sister aw.ay 
to her long faithful lover, and tried to cofigratulate 
them, and to smile cheerfully; hut it was a mournful 
wedding. • Frances felt that her presence gave Cyril an 
additional pang; her own linppy liwe was too strong a 
contrast to his desolate sorrow. The siste^saw that it 
was best she should go; yet, as the carriage whirled her 
away, ever and anon that pale, agoniaed face floated 
between hef and the husband so dearly loved f and 
! amidst her bridal happiness, Frances mourned for licr 
j brother. 

I Cyril and his mother wore now left alone together. 

I lie had exacted a promise from Frances, that neither 
I this fond mother, nor Jessie, siiould ever be pained by 
' the knowledge of liis fatal secret; and so Mrs Danvers 
I came to live at Charlewood Rectory with a feeling of 
I unnJxcd plensure and hope. Sometimes she thought 
I lier son looked sadder and paler tlian le- had done for 
! some mouths; but then Cyril was always grave, and 
I never very strong, llis new duties also took^him so 
I much away from her; for he was none of those idle 
' shepherds, wfiio tliink one dv’s tundfiig in the week 
; enough for tlio flock. And Cyril, however weary he 
I came in, liad always a smile and a cliecrful word fur his 
I mother. Ho was too gentle and good to make her 
i sutler for the deadly gloom which had fallen over his 
whole life: it was not her fault, nor that of his innocent 
sisters, that he had lost sweet Lucy Morton. 

That name now was never hreatited, save by Cyril 
himself, in the lonely hours of sufTeriug, of which no one 
knew, iihe did not revisit Klmdalc, but went abroad 
with her husband. Change of abode happily removed 
Cyril from many haunting memories of his lost love; 
and to every one else it seemed us though site had never 
been. After some years, many began to wonder why 
the young rector of Charlewood never marrM; but 
then be was so devoted to his aged motiicr, it might be 
that there was no room in his heart fur any other love. 
Jessie’s troop of children sported round their quiet, pale- 
faced uncle; and Mrs WUmipgtou, too, came witlf her 
little Cyril, so like his namesake, even in childhood. 
Frances taw that her brother mu calm and content, 
engrossed with his high and holy calling. He never 
mentioned Lucy; and the sister returned to her beioveif 
home, satisfied ^t Cyril was at peace, if not happy. 

And she wim right. Sorrow that brings witii it nq 
self-reproach tm he borne in time with patience. Cpil 
had in great ineoeure learned to look on life with lest 
iutt nail { he no lougw aufihred the uncontroUable 


anguish whioh bad at first prostrated him in the dust; 
but he never again recovered the cheerful spirit of old. 

It has been said that men never love like women—that 
they soon recover from a loss euch as Cyril had frit: 
but this is not true. Barely does a man love with his 
whole soul, as a woman does; hut when be does, the 
passion lasit for a lifetime, with an inteniity unknown 
to most women, Cyril’a love had engrossed every feel¬ 
ing of a sensitive nature, nnited to a delicate frame, and 
^either ever completely rallied from the shgek. 

Every year that passed over Cyril’s liead, his slight 
form became more bent, and hie face more colourless 
and thin. When little past thirty, he Imked like a man 
whose prime of life iiad ^one by. ^ Wintbr ever brought 
with it pain and failing healtiuso that he was obliTCd 
to relinquish many of his duties to his curate.' For 
months he seldom went beyond the rectoiT and the 
cliurch, where his voice was still hoard, but fainter and 
more unearthly each Sabbath that came. He rarely 
visited Elmdale, fur Mr Aforton had died not long after 
Lucy’s marriage. , 

One Sunday, however, the then vicar requested Mr 
Danrers to supply his place at Elmdale church, and 
Cyril assented. It might be that he had a vague pre¬ 
sentiment that it would be the lost time he suoim lift 
his voice from the spot so hallowed by many old recSol- 
lections. he stood in the little vestry, all looked the 
same as ten years before, when he was abont to mount 
the pulpit for the first time. It was the same season 
too, an(l the June sun lighted up the old walls as It did 
then. As Cyril passed up the stairs, he almost expected 
to see Lucy Morton’s face again in the rectory pew. 

In that pew, which was generally vacant, sat a lady 
and two blooming children. She raised her bowed head 
when the prayer was over, and Cyril beheld his first, 
his only, and lost love. Lucy sat in matronly grace, 
with her babes by ^ side, happiness and peace shining 
in every feature of Wr still beautiful face. A moumfifl 
shade passed over it when she looked at him whose love 
she never knew. 'Wliat a contrast was there between 
the two now I 

Cyril preached with a voice that was hardly more 
tremulous than usual. He shut out all earthly love 
from his eyes and his heart But as he dcscendied the 
pulpit, ills very lips had an ashen hue, and the retiring 
cungregarios heard with pity knd regret that he had 
fainted on reaching the vestry. Tlie old Sexton—he 
was living still—said tliat the long walk had been too 
much for' poor Mr Danvers; and the farmers’ wives 
shook their heads, and said that he was always too 
good for this worlA Afeanwhile Cyril went home, and 
never rccrossed his osm threshold more. 

But though, in a few days, he lay down on his bed 
to rise no mure, it was suiuc weeks before the dread 
shadow folded his still arms round his prey. Frances 
came to her hrottusr, and Cyril talked with that calm¬ 
ness and peace wliidi the near approach of death often 
gives of the past. His mind was clear and joyfuL 
He spoke of Lucy; and with the quick ear of sicknbss, 
distinguished her voice and footstep in die rixim be- ' 
low, where she came almost daily to inquire about him, 
and to see her former friend. At first Frances could 
hardly hear to look upon her j but then she thqpght 
how wrong such feelings were, and listened to Lucy as 
she spoke of her beloved and kind husband,,and her 
beautiful children, though it gave her many a pang 
when she remembered.liim who wSs now depart¬ 
ing. 

One morning Lucy camo earlier stlian 'usual. She 
sot many minutes alone, and then Frances ’,1 footsteps | 
soundeil slow and heavily on* the staiiU, and she en¬ 
tered. I 

Lucy’s eyeT asked the question her tongue coUld not 
utter. ‘ , { 

‘ All Is Well with him now,’ said Frances, and her i 
voice was itrangelv calm. * My brother is at rest.’ i 

Cyril had died tm morning. | 

A few days After, Luqr and Frances sat together in i 
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the darkened .ho^ie. It vas the night before all that 
was mortal 6f poor Cyril was given to earth. They, 
could now iipeak of him without tears; and they tolkra 
of old times, and old pleasures shared with him who was 
no more. 

Erancea took the hand of her former companion. 

‘ All is changed with us now, Lucy; we of o no longer 
young, and our feelings are different ftom what they 
once were. It can do no,wrong, either to the living or 
the dciid, if I tell you, now that you are a cherished and 
devoted wife, that he who is gone loved you with a pas^ 
stoniite love which ceased but with life.’ 

I.Ticy's face grew pale, and she burst into tears. ‘ Why 
—oh wliy did I never know this?’ 

• Because he could not hope* to marry; and he was 
t(K> honourable to drive his sisters from his home, or to 
bind the girl he loved by a doubtful engagement. He 
saw you did not love him.’ 

‘ liecause he never said one word of love to me, or I 
should soon have learned to lave him, and then he might 
nut have died!’ said Lucy, still wcc-lRng. 

' Hush.'Lucy 1 All is bust now. You are happy—you 
love your husband.’ 

‘ 1 do love him j and he is worthy to be loved,’ an¬ 
swered the wife earnestly. * But poor, poor Cyrill’ and 
again she wept. 

‘Do not mourn for him,’ said Francos?'‘ho might 
never have had a long life; and who shall say that ho 
did nut feel the sweet peace of duties fulfilled, and of 
knowing that his self-sacrifice was not in vain? Lucy, 
I, Cyril’s sister, amidst all my grief, shall love you, and 
feel that you have done no wrong. Yet it is very bit¬ 
ter! ’ cried Frances as her comiHisore forsook her, and 
sho bowed herself in agony. ‘ Oh, would that 1 had 
died for thee, my brother—my only brotlier i ’ 


FORTUNES OF PHILIP YORKJ5. 

Theiib was once a littip lad called Philip Yorkc, who 
was born in the year 1690. His paternal ancestors had 
been of some consideration in the county of Wilts, hut 
that was an old story now; and his father, who prac¬ 
tised AS an attorney, was very well,contented to marry 
his two daughters, one to a dissenting minister, and 
the other to a tradesman in a country town. As for his 
mother, she was of the family of Gibbon—a rather 
famous name, having been borne by the historian of 
the latter days of Rome—wlio boasts of some alliance 
with a certain Lord ^ay and Seale, who was brought 
into notice by ilack Cade. Indeed liis lordship, if we 
are to believe the historian, distinguished himself by 
his own misdeeds—inasmuch as he had most traitor¬ 
ously corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grainmar-schoul, causing printing to be used, and, con¬ 
trary to the king, his crown, and dignity, building a 
paper-mill—talking of a noun and a verb, and such 
abominable words as no one can endure to hear.’ But 
all this was gone by; and the little lad, whose family 
could look back so far, was fain to get any education 
that was going at a school kept by a ^senter in 
Bethnal' Green. At fourteen, his father desired to 
bring him up to the law; but his motlier, who was in 
the way of knowing what the law was, insisted upon 
‘some honester trade’ being found for the boy. Still, 
when a desk was offered him in the office of a respect¬ 
able attorney in I-ondun, she did not persist in her 
scruples; and accordingly Philip Yorke mounted his 
dusk seaf in Brooke Street, Holbom. 

Here, young as^e was, set himself to buainets in 
downright earnest, and ver^ speedily attracted the at¬ 
tention of his master by* his uncommon asiidalty.' But 
he did not confine his labours to office hours. The groat 
obstacle in his way was a defective education, and this 
he set himself to ren^y with zeal and perseverance. 
He was not contented with acquiring the necessary 
knowledge of law Latin: he would likewise read the 
clasricss. It is true ho was never quite au fait of the 
prosodyt and to l»is dying day was very shy of quotS- 
♦ 


Boos; but it was a great thing tp be able to construe 
Virgil and Cicero. As fra Greek, he did not -pcetend 
to bo so far learned as thal. .His master was at.'length 
so well satisfied with Ins condoct, and aaosnyukeed-that, 
talents and industry like nis only wauted encoinigei 
ment to he foilowod by b^iant results, thathe entored 
him as a student in the Temple. Hero was a chance 
for young Ph ilip Ynrke I But even this d^ity had its 
attendant indignities; for tho attomey^s wife considered 
it only fair and proper to make the ' gratis clerk’ useful, 
and therefore never scrupled to despatch him on femily 
errands, high!} derogatory to the honour or a Templar. 
When this had gone on for some time, the master, in 
settling his periodical ‘accounts with Philip, was sur¬ 
prised to find such entries as these: * Coach hire for 
roots of celery and turnips from Covent Garden market’ 
—‘ Ditto for a barrel of oysters from tho fishmonger’s;’ 
whereupon a consultation touk place between the hus¬ 
band and wife, in which it was decided that the practice 
of tlie latter was clearly against the rules &f good house¬ 
wifery. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Philip’s pro¬ 
fessional business was very dignified. Attending cap¬ 
tions, and serving prota'sscs, are not very gentlemanly 
employments; but they were necessary to a young lad 
who could contemplate nothing but the necessity, when 
his studies were over, of going ujion ttie roll of attor¬ 
neys, with perhaps a misty prospect of the office of clerk 
to the magistrates at petty sessions. All on a sudden, 
however, the attorney whs asked by Lord Cbief-Justice 
Parker i&hc knew of any decent and intdligcnt person 
fit to be employed as a sort of law tutor for his sons; 
and Philip Yorke receiving liis master’s stropg recom¬ 
mendation, removed at once from Brooke Street to 
Lincoln's Ign Fiutda Here he studied something of 
move consequence than Latin or Greek—namely, Eng¬ 
lish ; a study, says Lord Campbell, * generally so mum 
neglected by English lawyers, that many ef the ninst 
eminent of them will lie found in their written “opinions ”, 
violating the rules of grammar, and without the least 
remorse constructing their sentences in a slovenly man¬ 
ner, for which a schoolboy would be whipped.’ At that 
time Addison’s Spectator was coming out in numbers; 
and J’hilip was so well satufled with his progress in 
English, that he would neeils try a paper. And, wliat 
is mure, that paper actaoUy appeared, and proved dis¬ 
tinctly— althougii it proved nothing more~~tluit'the 
autlior had learned to write his mother tongue. 

But Philip Yorkc was not cut out for an author: and 
he kiiorf it. lie attended the courts closely, revising 
and digesting his notes in the evening; and with actual 
practice iu prospect, ho took care to study elocution and 
oratory. He was at length called to the bar in his 
twenty-third year; and enjoying, as he did, the guod 
opinion of his former master the attorney, and of his 
present patron Chicf-,raBtico Parker, and recommended 
to all who knew him by uniform good conduct, it is not 
very surprising that be should have met with immediate 
success. Still, many people were surprised; and on one - 
occasion at a circuit dinner, * Mr Justice Powis, address¬ 
ing tile fionrishing junior, who was sitting nearly oppo¬ 
site to' him, said, “ Mr Yorkc, 1 cannot well account fur 
your having so much business, considering how short a < 
time you have been at the bar; 1 humbly oonceive you 
must have pubUshod somethiug; for| look you, do you 
see, there is scarcely a cause before the epurt hut yuu 
are employed in it, on one side or iptttfsr. 1 shoi^ 
tlieiefore be glad to know, Mr Yorke, do you se& 
whether this is the case ? ” Yorke. “ Heats ye, ray hjeoj 
I have some thoughts of publishing a book, b^ 

1 have made no progfisss iu it.” The. judg^,jfmiliiui;4q' , 
think that liis conjecture was not quRe 
Nation, became importunate tokflow thsiiujlvsdt;^ iBlWf ij 
book; and Yorke, not being able to evade 
at last saul, “1 have had thougli^ myImd, of, ^kig ! 
Coke upon LitBetcm into verse; but I have gone a very 
little way into it” Powi$. ^'his is -some^ing new, ■; 
and must bo very entertainMig; gUd I .hw you will 
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obliffe ua with a recital of a fliv of the Teraei." Mr 
Yorke long resietedt but finding that tho judge would 
not drop'-the subject, bethoiKht Limi^ tliat he could 
pot get'lld'ont better than ^compounding'a ipecimen 
of -wadh a tranihddon, and accordingly recited the fol- 
Icwing as the opening^f hie proposed work:— 

'** He that tioldoth his land* in fee, 

, Heed neither to quake nw to quiver, 

I UnmWy conceive: for look, do yuu eeo, 

They ue his end his heim for ever.” 

"The leari],ed judge took this for a serious attempt 
to impress upon the youthful mind the g^at truths of 
tenures, and meeting Mr Yorke a few months after* 
wards in Westminster Hail, he ihquired *‘ how he was 
getting on with tho translation of Littleton?'” 

Vhilip'Yorke now determined to marry, and in his 
choice of a wife he exhibited liis usual prudence. He 
married a widow, with a good temper and a good join¬ 
ture, and never had reason to regret it, thougli they botli 
lived to a good old age. 

In 1718, Cliicf-Justice Parker (afterwards Lord Mac- 
clesSeld) b^amc the lord cliancellor, and Mr Yorke | 
transferred himself to the Court of Chancery, where 
his patron distinguished him by a partiality, wliich 
some suppose was the cause of the enmity th,at even¬ 
tually precipitated his own downfall. Yorke, however, 
proceeded on his usual plan—that is to say, lie studied 
iiard. lie did not take things as he found them, but 
made it his business to understand tlie origin, history, 
and nature of the jurisdiction he liad now to deal with. 
AH this hud its usual effect. Lord Maeclcsflild pre¬ 
vailed upon tile Duke of Newcastle to send Ins protege 
intO'parlianient. Yorke may havo felt elated, but he 
did not show it. He entered tlie Hogse of Commons; 
mid no special occasion offering for a speeqti, he sat 
tliurc for several montlis, and tlien went on the Spring , 
Circuit, witlHiut having oiicned his lips. At tliis time 
some {Hirsunulwquahbles tliat liad been going on betwSen 
tlie two great law’otHcers of the crown, tlie solicitor- 
geueral and attorney-general, liecamc so odious, tlmt 
one of tliem was turned about his business. Wliat was 
ttiis t.o Yorke? Tlie following letter, wliich he re¬ 
ceived upon attending tlie assizes at Dorchester, will 
sliow:— 

‘ Sin—The king having declared it to bo ids pleasure 
that you be his solicitor-general in tlie room of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Thompson, who is already removed from tlie oltlcc, 

I with great pleasure obey his majesty's commands, to 
require you to iiasten to town immediately upon receipt 
hereof, in order to take that office upon you. I heartily 
congratulate yoti upon this first instiiiice of liis m.sjesty's 
favour, and am willi great sincerity, sir, your faithM 
and obedient servant, Pahkkr, C.’ 

Wlien presented to tlie king on bis taking office, he 
received the honour of knightliowi. 

This happened when lie was only twenty-nine years 
of ago, and when lie had been practising at the bar only 
four years; and the' conse<|ucnce of cofirsc was abun¬ 
dance of envy, hatred, mallei*, and all uncharitableness. 
But he disarmed enmity by tlie gentleness of his man¬ 
ner, and commanded confidence by his solid talents 
and unwearied industry. 

In three years Sir Philip Yorke was promoted to be 
attorney-general; and in two years more came tlie im¬ 
peachment of Ids patron. Lord Macclesfield, who was 
dcnouncnl as ‘ a trafficker in judicial affairs, and a rub¬ 
ber of widows and orphans.’ On this occasion the par¬ 
venu begged toi be left out of the conduct of tlie prose¬ 
cution, and obtained Ids request with difficulty; but 
that appeifte to be the utmost extent to which his 
prudence perndtted hti gratitude toYU- On tho fall of 
Lord Maccletfleld, he ^taefaw fiimsHf devoutly to the 
Duke of Newefkgtle, ''^o was hardly gifted with com- 
fnou 'underataodiag, and did not possess the knowledge 
of geography; and history now acquired at a parish 
tehooL’ In was, Sir Philip Yorke was made Cldef- 
Jnstice of thff Cioarir Of King's Bench, and elevated to 
the peerage Iqf'His HRe of Boron Hardwicke; and in 


five years after. Lord Talbot dying suddenly, the attor¬ 
ney’s gratis clerk became the I«rd High Chancellor of 
Englaiid. 

This wonderful fortune was not the result of natiirnl 
genius and occasional exertion, but of steady, well- 
directed, am^persevering industiy, assisted by gentle, 
not to say insinuating manners, and a propriety of con¬ 
duct and moral bearing, on whicit it has never been 
attempted to throw tho slightest stigma. As chsuiccUor, 
‘^e in a few years raised a reputation wliich no one pre¬ 
siding in the Court of Chancery lias ever enjoyed, and 
which was not exceeded by that of the great Lord Mans¬ 
field as a common law judge. The wisdom of Jus decrees 
was tlie theme of universal eulogy. Such confidence was 
there in liis administration of jqptice, that the business 
of the court was greatly increased; and it is said tliat 
more bills were filed under him than at any subsequent 
time, although tlie property admiiiUterod by the Court 
of Chancery has since been increased sevenfold. There 
were still rare complaints of delays- in Cliaiicery, from 
tlic intricate nature of tlio inquiries, tlie death of 
parlies, and other inevitable obstructions to the ^al 
winding up of a suit, but by great exertion, arrears 
were kept down, “ and this is fondly looked back upon 
as tlie golden age of equity.” ’ 

III 1754 lic^as created Earl of Hardwicke and Vis¬ 
count Iloyston. This lionoiirwas desired by himself, 
but delayed as long as possible by his wife, from a fear 
of the e&ot it might have on the mind and manners of 
their two daughters. Two years after this he resigned 
tlic great seal into the king’s hands, who received it 
from him witli many expressions of regret and respect; 
and in 1764, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, after 
liaving occiimubited an immense fortune, and magnifi¬ 
cently provided for all liis relations and dependants, lie 
submitted to the common lot of mortality with tlic 
forethouglit and defiiipration which distinguished his 
cliaracter. 

The materials for the above sketch are collected from 
the receiitly-publislied fifth voluihe of 1-ord Campbi-H’s 
‘Lives of tlie Lord Cliaiicellors.’ We look upon tliis 
memoir to be one of the most usefully suggestive iu J,lie 
series: and we throw it into the present form, in oriier to 
fix the n-ader’s attention upon the facts of tlie ‘ strange 
eventful liUtory,’ undisturbed by tho episodes and re- 
llectioi'.K of biograpliy. 


EFFORTS AT SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. 

ScARCKi.v a day elapses in which we do not receive one 
or more documents connected with soeial progress, it 
would appear tliat, ail over the country, in small as well 
as in large towns, efibrts are making to establish and 
sustain iiistitiitioiis calculated to improve the mental 
condition of the people. In very many instances, these 
efforts make little or no newspaiicr appearance. I’ians 
are matured quietly, and carried into execution unob¬ 
trusively. So far as we can observe, a number of tbo 
institutions thus originating are prufcsscaily for inutu,al 
imiirovement. The principle of employing hired lec¬ 
turers succeeds only in connection with large establisli- 
meots; where only a hundful of persons ore concerueil, 
with little money to spare, tlie members are ncoessarfly 
driven on their own capabilities—tliose who have a 
little more knowledge tlian the otiiers voluiitecrhig to 
act as instructors. We are'hopeful tlyit plans of tliis 
kind will answer every reasonable purpose. In^very 
locality there are persons who possess sufficient ability 
to become the advisers and teaciie'ri of ouiers, 

A library is the point roiiint'wiliich the members of 
such institutions rally. An improvement sodety with¬ 
out a library of some kind, would be like a syqtem 
without a sun. Fortunately, a library *is not difiBcutt 
to commence; and when once ‘begfln, it is surprisiiig 
how sbon a collection of books swells into importance. 
A mutual iinprovcment society lately begun by a few 
ploughmen iu Aberdeenshire, has sleeady, we are Jold, 
a pretty fair collection of books, and ia^therwise doing 
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' veil. And it eould scercel/ fail to do so. All that to 
wanted to a litUe energy, in union with a little cominoii 
sense, and any dozen of rural labourers may ioatraot 
themseirea in a manner which would nut discredit much 
hiithw circles. The value of a small library of misoel* 
laneous literature in a country district-csay no more 
than a hundred volumes, mostly of a cheap class— 
cannot lie too highly estimated. Vacant hours in the 
evening, formerly spent in listless idleness, or degrading 
amnseinents, are devoted to reading, and by and 
a sensible improvement in the mor^ of the neigh¬ 
bourhood is effected. A few days ago, when visiting 
tlie house of a perish clergyman in a mountainous, 
though agricultural district hf Scotland, he mentioned 
that a remarhable cSimge for the better had t^en 
place in the morals of tlie neighbourhood within the 
last twelve months, in consequence of-a small libraiy 
which he had set on foot. Among the population, young 
and old, there was already .created an eager thirst for 
reading, which unconsciously banished tastes and habits 
of a meaner kind. 

On our way to the above district, we had occasion to 
pass through a small county town, where a reading- 
room on a peculiar plan had been established about a 
year ago, and w'as now in a flourishing oondition. The 
way in which tUs useful engine of instrustion had been 
brought into, and kept in existence, deserves notice. 
A small committee of management, who assumed the 
institution and direction of the establishment, procured 
the use of a public hall gratis and this apartment was 
already furnished with a table and forms. Newspapers 
were supplied flrom divers individuals, also gratis. Gen¬ 
tlemen at a distance, who take an interest in the under¬ 
taking, send London and other papers daily; many 
paper; have come even from America and India, the 
gift of natives of the town j in short, the quantity of 
papers which are contributed is immense. On the day 
of our visit to the room, from forty to fifty different 
papers—English, Scutch, Irish, Isle of Man, Jersey, 
British American, United States, Bombay, and Austra¬ 
lian—^Iny on the table; the whole forming quite a feast 
to the various readers. We were told that the average 
attendance daily is about fifty persons, most of whom, 
however, make two or more visits. The only expenses 
incurred are for one or two newspapers, wliich it is con¬ 
sidered necessary to have regularly and promptly, along 
with two magazines and a review, at half price. The 
providing of attendance, and fire in winter, with lights, 
ibrnis also an unavoidable cause of outiay; hut it is 
confidently expected that tlio voluntary contributions 
dropped into a box in the room, and money from the 
sale of papers, will leave only a trifle to be raised by 
subscription. Admission is free to all. The whole 
population are invited to como and read for nothing i 
and this is a boon of so much value, tliat one could 
reasonably have expected to hear of a greater attend¬ 
ance than that above alluded to. The pleasures and 
advantages of literary recreation, however, are every¬ 
where slowly appreciated, Mon accustomed to 'stand 
thirty years in the street with their hands in ^ir 
pockets, do not ail at once fkll in with tiie fashion of 
reading newspapers or monthly ^riodicals. Everything 
in the way of mental improvement requires time; and 
perhaps, after all, little is to be expected from the old or 
midMe-aged. The great thing is to prevent the young 
from forming bnd habits; and this, to all appearance, is 
done ty the reading-room whi<di we speak ciL As one 
Means of improvemeiit usually leads to another, a 
Ubtary has just been added, whidi Will greatly promote 
the objects of the institutiem. 

The account of the above reading-room will suggest 
what may be aooompltobed in tbottsands of situmoae 
where no place re^pttt existo, at least for popular' 
improvement. Thm most be on incalculaUe number 
of newspapers, of one kind or other, wasted after 
bwg read. Why shoidd a single paper be destroyed, 
while there are millions of ueonlo mentMlv fsndsh- 
ing for want of smy accessible l^iatntef Every news¬ 


paper bears a stamp, and this gdvas. ft wings to fly over 
the whde country. WUhont ekt^Se, with no 
other trouble than the tvng of a jnece of fptatfi, 
the writing of a name, onVt will,go to .any' part,of the 
United Kingdom, even to the obsiraiest handet. Back- 
nied and useless though ijfseem to the lendqr, with what 
delight is it received at its destinathuir A ’.Times.’, 
read and tossed aside in a London connting-nKHD, to- 
new to the inhabitants of a village irandreds of mfles 
distant, and to read with an avidity greater than tiiat. 
with which jt was received wet from the press. 'We 
would, then, endeavour to pren on all persons whehave 
used newspapers at dtoposm, the propriety and benevo¬ 
lence of despatching them to parties who are not hi the 
way of seeing them. Little recommendation, however, 
will be necessary. Most people would be glad to find an 
outlet for what becomes a nuisance in their parlours. 
What we must Incite people to do, is to get up reading- 
rooms in various ports ofWge towns, apd also in sm^ 
towns and villages, to which used papers could be gra¬ 
tuitously sent Let the directors of these institutions 
make known their wants to aU who are likely to assist 
them—natives of small towns living in cities or abroad 
not to bo forgotten—and there can be little doubt of 
their smxicss. 

We have seldom heard of a body of artisans doing 
anything more likely to be useful to themselves than 
that which lias just been undertaken by the operative 
printers of Newcastio-on-Tyne.- These individuals have 
organi^d themselves into a society, to be called the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Typographical Mutual Im¬ 
provement Society; the object bmng the improvement 
of the profession ^ncrally, but more patticulariy in 
reference to tlie tfuining of youtb in a knowledge of t1^ 
rise and Wogres® of the art of printing, as well as to 
imbue them with a spirit of emulation to become more 
prpflcicnt workmen, to promote a better ^neral know¬ 
ledge of all matters appertaining to {No trade, and to 
cultivate the moral, intellectual, and social well-being 
of all parties connected with it The ordinary mem¬ 
bers of the institution are to consist of journeymen 
printers and apprentices; honorarj' members ore to be 
employers, and otiiera connected with the press, and 
donors of books or Money. Besides addresses on the j 
liistory and peculiarities of the art of printing, likidy I 
to improve the professional taste, lectures are to be 
delivered on generally scientific subjects. A library is 
formed for reference and instruction. 

Every one must wish well to a scheme fraught with ' 
so much benefit to the parties interest As soon as 
tlie prospectus of the society came under our notice, we '• 
felt that such on association was needed, and we should ‘ 
be glad to hear that it was imitated in Edinburgh and ; 
otlu« cities. According to existing arrangements, up- j 
prentices receive <nily technical insteuction in the par- | 
ticular department to which they are put. They never 
hear a word of general principles; they may grow up j 
in ignorance of every intmesting fact connected with { 
their profession; and even as jonrneymen, th^ may be : 
deficient in a ^owledge of nice peculiarities in the ; 
art, which an improvement eff taste would suggest The ' 
scheming of handsome titles, of neatly-shaped pages in 
reference to size of type, and similar matters, form ex¬ 
ceedingly sititabie themes for general and mutual in¬ 
struction among compositors. As to pressmen, how 
few are able to distinguish niceties in col^l In print- 
-ing a book, one sheet will be mads pale «nd another 
dfirk, by which general uniformlliy in the. volume to 
destroys. Among the high-skiilra preBsiaen of Lon¬ 
don a better knowledge prevaUei but Mfdy have sra 
seen profldenoy in thi^raspeot in oaoy prevaiflal prin^ 
Ing. It to this defect alona-^ entirety ’ 

from want of care and taste—that Itoqw 
typography inferior to that of London. To this too- 
perfection, and dso to a general ignoranmihi tiie iiiHr>ef 
ininting wood-engravings, we beg to direM the attention 
of the Newcastlo Socictyf 'We cannot hn^ude'^igtr 
notice without expressing a hope that otiuit operatto^ 
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besides printors mif m 8 the ithportanoe of associating 
for proiMsional improvement« 
of the tbIuO ot, and necessty for, mechanics’ insti- 
tatioDS, as restRKts general enmentary imtruction, w 
have a striMng testimony In the report just published 
of the Mechanics’ InstitutioiEtof Hnddersflefd. This 
usefhl establishment is attended by 778 students, pretty 
nearly dl d! whom ore operatlres, or lads belonging to 
flmtortet Thff great business of the lAstitntion seems 
to the conducting of classes; but there are, besides, 
a library, to udiich BOO members resort, a re^ng>roum, 
weekly lectures, and an annual soirf'e; we members 
generally opjoy likewise an annu^ji cheap trip by rail¬ 
way, on which occasion there are some festivitiea The 
msin thing, however, os we have said, ate the classes, 
which are held m the evening; nor, from the account 
before us, are these means of improvement unnecessary. 
What a revelation of the illiterate condition of a busy 

; manufacturing town in England, is afforded in the fol- 

1 lowing candid statement:— 

i * The education of the working-classes in the town 

1 and neighbourhood has always been kept steadily in 

1 vietr by the committee, as the first and most important 

1 object of their iiigh trust; and the large extent to which 
tlicir exertions and appeals in this direction have been 
res^Kmded to by the working-dasses, is regarded as an 
Hiigury of much practical good, and' of true success for 
the future. Whilst the committee, however, arc rejoiced 
at tlie regular and firequent attendance of a largo por¬ 
tion of tile members, tliey cannot but regret tiinl so 
many uneducated young men who enter the cloracs are 
deterred from continuing in them on account of the 
difficulties which beset tlicm at the commencement, and 
who leave them in utter despair of actiiuving the mas¬ 
tery of the commonest rudiments of learning* There 
are the names of a large number of such men on the 
books, who, after paying for the first fortnight in 
vaiice, never ippear again in the fliianeial columns. 
Tliese persons, in passing through the probationary 
j’lass, where they are examined by tlie secretary, are 
for the most part totally deficient even in elementary 
knowledge, and many of them are unable either to read 
or writo. 'Their average age is from eigliteen to twenty- 
five. The committee, fully alive to the necessities of tliis 
class, have long ago provided separate teachers in the 
reading depart.ment to meet the emergency, and appor¬ 
tioned a separate room for their cxclu8i\e use during 
the hours of their meeting; and there arc other elemen¬ 
tary cl.'.sscs, from simple Edition to the compouncWiiles 
111 arithmetic, a|^d like elementary classes, fiir writing. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, there are some men 
who, conscious of their deficiency, and of the insur- 
moontahle hindrance which ignorance presents to all 
the advancements and noble immunities of life, cannot 
he persuaded to devote themselves to a necessary cul¬ 
ture. And whilst the committee would symiiathiso with 
their unhappy condition, and regret thq hard ciremn- 
Btances which may have upeTated agunst their educa¬ 
tion in early life, yet still they feel that they should 
scarcely be discharging their duty, if they did not ofl^er 
tlicm a word of friendly and faithful admonition. They 
would say—^You have never given a fair trial of your 
own strength against the armed power of knowledge. 
You have given up the ismtest the moment you entered 
the Itsto, witiiout so much as meeting your antagonist, 
and defying him to the hazard of a battle. This is 
neither brave nor manly. Who gave knowledge the 
immense power she possesses, and armed her with thou 
swords or flaming fire whic^ terrify you so much? It 
vas the mind and industry of man. .And are not yoU 
also a man—having the iajpe gi 0 !Sge fhcultieB of ail 
other men ? i Wlifit oaftsflfin can do, another mm—and, 
geoeeally ipSt^kibg, all men—can accomidish. It is tiie 
fnia, and n^ the capacity, which is so frequently want¬ 
ing ta the learning; and the experience of the 

Oei^mittee in connesdon yitli the worldng-classos will 
.WSUfy them‘in a>a| few amongst them who 

nAvathe will power to learn, and that num- 

tr—------1-^-- --ft. 

hers of them, even in ottr own insritution, are capable 
of advancing to the regions of the higher culture. Let 
no mm, therefore, be abashed by difficuittes. If he 
once stir himself under them, mey will, as they have 
ever done, vanish away, and Imve him firee to advance 
onward. “ Who art thou that saith there is a lion in 
the way t Hisc, sluggard, and slay the lion I The road 
has to be traveilod.” ’ 

The classes for arithmetic, writing, grammar, and 
logic, design, ornamental and medianioal drawing, elo¬ 
cution, music, I'rench, Germm, geography, md history, 
are reported to be all dotug uieflil service An institu¬ 
tion performing so much good has our best wishes. 

Ad attempt at another* spectes of improvement in 
the condition of operative bodifb is now making in 
difihrent parts of England. This consists in dabbing 
means to purchase articles at wholesale prie«», with a 
view to distribution among members. Thus we see 
propo.sals to establish a co-,operativc corn-mill, a co¬ 
operative baking establishment, the co-operative pur- 
ctiase of groceries, and so on. No one can And any &ult 
with tlieso arrongemeuts. The higher dasses dub for 
various purposes, why should not mechanics? Con¬ 
sidering the immense sum in the aggregate paid as 
wages to the operative dasses—as, for example, the 
large sum which is distributed weekly in Glasgow or 
Manubestcr—it has always appeared to us a remark¬ 
able thing tliat there was so little dubbing of means for 
economic objects. Wo fear that a too common cause of 
the phenomenon is the want of a general knowledge of 
business among tho working-dasses, also a want of 
settled purpose or steadiness, and perhaps a want of 
confidence in coclt other. Having oft6n experienced 
the deceitfulnesB of persons wlio pushed tlmmsdves for¬ 
ward to act as managers and treasurers, they may wdl 
dread a recurrence of financial disaster. 

In ‘ Tho Herald ufefSo-operation,’ a paper which ap- 
{lears to be the organ of co-operative {irinuiples, allusion 
is made to a plan for bettering the condition of the 
workiiig-eksses, described by us a year or two ago in 
connexion with tlio prucee^ngs of a Parisian house- 
painter. This plan consists in workmen having a pequ- 
niary interest in the establishineut to which tiiey arc 
attached. Instead of depending altogether on wages, 
ttioy receive a share of the profits, much on the prin¬ 
ciple pursued in the pastoral regions of Bcotlaud, where 
the shepherds are paid ]>artly by tlie profits derived 
from sheep, their own property, whidi mingle with the 
flocks of dieir employer. We can conceive that plana 
of this kind might answer every desirable purpose in 
various professions, though, according to the existing 
laws of partnership in England, it would be difficult, 
perhaps im}H)sstblc, to carry them into execution. Wo 
arc less sanguine of tiie success of schemes of co-opera¬ 
tion iu trade, where the partners arc ail to he manual 
labourers with n portion of capital. In a ready-money 
business, as in seUing bread, the obstacles to sucocss are 
insignificant; 'out when we come to extensive coucerna,- 
where capital must be expended and returns waited for, 
in some cases for years, the ciiances are greatly against 
tlie project turning out satisfactorily. In tto article 
treating on this subject In the above paper, no allowance 
is made for {lOBsible losses or delays in paying delfts, 
'riiis is a matter, however, whicli requires serious con¬ 
sideration. In tho conducting of roost businesses, 
profits are slowly recUised, quickly as tfaey may appear '■ 
to be effected. A tradesman, on making up a hataiKe- 
sheet at the end of a year, perhaps fiu^s that he fiaa 
made L..BOU of profit daring the past twcly|. months; 
hut that, strangely enough, he baraot take mote than ) 
L10 or L.20 of cash from the concern. The profits ore 1 
atf in figures—so much for debts owing to him, and ao | 
much for accumulated stock. . Deb^, u* not bad, come 
in of course iu time; hut the t^ency toan increase of ; 
stock is a terrible drawback on money retnUM. The ' 
Stock may he in goods, or mechanism vhfflewith to 1 
carry on the trader but in aw form, it is equally ob¬ 
structive of the principle of taiuug andglividiug money 
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politely luld-t flte more pleasant animal of tlte tWo*>fDr 
mo to moanting tlie mifle himself—wbioVby 

tho vay, appeared perfectly to comprehend the diafo- 
enoeliet#^ bis present and his late rider—he led 
the «ity througti the mazy intricacies of the wood, mid 
hrmi^ me out on the Panama rood, at the distance of 
, ahoot three leagues from the city. * 

.. The honest muleteer explained to roe, as we rode 
along, that the situation in wliich he had found me was 
one of great peril; for, independently of there being no 
habitation lathis own, which was several miles distant, 
near to the wood, he said 1 might have remained in the 
forest for ever, and no one wodd ever have thought of 
seeking for roe there; and Jindeed this was confirmed, 
for as we apjiroache^.the city, we met several persons 
on horseback, who had been sent out in search of me; 
but tliey declared that they woxild not have ventured 
to enter the wood, for fear of the hanging snakes with 
which it was said to be infested. My deliverer, it ap¬ 
peared, was a breeder of tnnlesj.one of which aniinals 
having strayed the night before, he thought it was just 
possiUe it might have entered the wood, and in seeking 
for his lost mule he fortunately discovered mo. 

There is nothing particularly imposing or striking in 
the appearance of Panama, os approach^ by the Cruses 
road. The country is flat, and uncuUjvated, and the 
city resembles most other cities built by the Spaniards j 
in those countries—largo, heavy-looking houses, built 
of stone, without any attempt at architectural orna¬ 
ment; but there is an esplanade, upon which the beau¬ 
tiful-brunettes promenade, the head uncevered, and the 
jetty hair, floating in rich, unoonftned luxuriance, save 
where the wearer prefers the braid; and then it bangs 
in three or more pendants, which often nearly brush 
the tiny feet, clothed in their satin shoes. 

Tlie city of Panama is a comparative wreck of what 
it must once have been, but the magnifleont bay is alone 
worth travelling across the isthmus to see. The sea 
almost always maintains its name of ‘ Paoifle,’ and looks 
like a gigantic parterre; whUst the numerous islands 
with which the bay is studded resembles so many 
flQwer-beda—ever blooming, ever lovely. I will not 
t^e the reader with me to visit some of these gems of 
the ocean, nor will I detain him to inspect with me the 
process irf making the curious gold chains for which 
Panama ia celebrated, and many other curious things 1 
saw; ^nt merely add, tiiat after ten days’ residence, I 
the city at peep of day, and the Mowing aftenioon 
was on board my ship, having bathed in the two seas 
within forty-eight hours. 

• THE POOB BEEATIOES OF KINGS. 
One morning during the last severe winter in Paris, a 
bier^ on whM wasl^ a wretched coffin, emerged from 
one oi the poorest streets of the faubourg St Marccau, 
Mowed by two assistants, and a female, whose sole 

S rotection against the heavy snow that fell was a wool- 
iu shawl, partially coneealing features once beautiful, 
though now changed by safiering and privation) yet 
still beaming with resignation. 

The young mao whose reniains were thua borne to 
the omomon cemetery was one wliose forefathers slept 
in the vaults of St Denis, and who, by birth, waa en- 
to wear the arms, of the Bourbon family. In 
j iMlting of Henry II., or any other of the kings of 
^aftse, there was no fletion in this unfortunate being, 
t'while living,w38UlnK ^hem ' my onoeators.* According 
. to ^ etiquette of omirta, he imd a right to be called 
by the Idng * my cmisiu;’ and equally so, by right of 
consanguinity, by the Bourbons of Spain, aid tm im¬ 
perial House ^Austria. « 

Charies de V4oU A* Bt Bemy was, however, but e 
.poor journeymen boDlcbinder,‘employd by one of the 
« many of that t^e'who etruggle for an exutence in the 
.(•neitpboiiifaood of the CoUe^ of France. Even, with 
-, ^ Melstanoe ^ his avnt, Marguerita de Valois, he 
^..watoely eamad enouf^ to subsist on. IJke many 


others,, when tdaoed in aituatiqns.Ii^ tn accordance 
with their lriru,'Cbarlea de Vdds had,|K)4u{red notMs 
respecting the greatness of his antmt^ irbich Unfitted 
him for steadUjr pursu^g his avocaMons. Devoid of 
ti\at energy which Is the basis of aU sblf-advancemlnt, 
he would remain for hpm pondering on his ignoble 
fate. ‘ One path lies ofuu to meP he wduld soroetimes 
exclaim; ‘ I shall become a solffiec, and face the ene¬ 
mies of France 1’ In these reveries ho was no longer 
the humble artisan, but in imaginaSon one of the uoMe 
of his race, regaining all the tmitory lus ancestors had 
lost. Tof>ut these dreams into egecUtlon, however, 
one thing was wanting—Charles de Yal^ia had not the 
heart of a Both well.’ 

Henry H., of whom he was a lineal dweendant, Iiod 
a son, to whom be bequeathed large territories—^tlic 
most considorable being that of Bt Itemy; but his 
descendants gradually decreased in power and wealtli, 
and at length they sunk into such obscurity, that their 
existence.was almost doubted. A ray of sposhine would 
at times gleam on some member of their family, but, 
as if a fatality hung over their race, it was succeeded 
by darker shadows. 

During the reign of Louis XV., the Marchioness Bou- 
lanvilliers, wife of tlie Prevot of Merchants, one day 
passing between Kbeims and Fontette, remarked a little 
girl by the road-side tending a cow, and, pleased with j 
the pretty countenance and figure of the child, called { 
her to the dmir of the carriage, and ofiered her a piece j 
of money. The young Jeanne de Valois spumed the i 
proff^d coin with the pride of a Spanish hidalgo; and i 
erecting her little {lerson, she recounted to the mar- | 
ch.Wncss her full genealogy—^thc only tliieg, besides her | 
paternoster, shwhad ever learned. On being qnestionod, i 
she gavsi sufficient proof of the truth of what she stated; < 
and her listener, estimating nothing more than liigh ; 
birth, thongli she licrsclf was but the ditugliter of a ! 
revenue officer, made the little cowl-ud get into Uie | 
carriage, whioli rolled off to Paris. i 

After having bad her edneated by the first masters, her ; 
protectress introduced her to the fashionable world, and 
even at coart, where she was locked on as a sort of . 
curiosity. She was pensioned by the king, and after- : 
wards married the Coimt de la Motte. Tlie queen, . 
Marie Antoinette, took her into favour, and employed 
iier near her person; bnt she repaid the royal kindness 
by the deepest ingratitude. By forging her majesty’s ■ 
signature, stie procured large sums of money; and by I 
theasame means prevailed on Cardinal Bohan (who was 
at tlie time^in disgrace at court, and glad of the oppor¬ 
tunity of regaining favour) to purcha^ a neckiaee, ns if 
for the queen, worth nearly two million francs, for the ■ 
payment of which the countess alleged that lier majesty 
would give a note in her own handwriting, to be defrayed 
from the private purse. The necklace was given into 
the hands of the countess, who immediately sent her ' 
husband to Lpndon with it But the period for payment 
being allowed to ^s, tlie jeweller made his complaint 
to tlie queen: Cuainal RohM.and many others arrested 
on suspicion, were thrown into tlio Uastile, but were ‘ 
ultimately released on the real culprit being discovered. I 
The countess was publicly whipped, and branded on • 
the shoulders; a sentence of unprisonment for life was 
recorded against her; but after ton months’ confinement, ' 
she effected her escape, and died in Ixindon in 1791. 

Bosiding at Troyes, in Champagne, was an unde of ‘ 
Jeanne de Valois, and looked on as the head of Iter 
ihranch of tlie family. In a thorowhfare of that town 
might be heard, from morning untu hjgh^ the ndse of 
his hammer, aco^panied by rntny soogit l«vuii% frdni . 
a frail wooden edt&giK^cgfhed against thq waQi of toe 
bishop's garden, and under Ibaachadow of 1tos cathedral 
duck. Tbou^ aware of his genealogy) Igarned from 
bit fotber, who died in the Hotel Dien at Paris in 
1759, it had inspired’him nether with pride aor.regret 
—looking on human gran^r, as he did, with the most 
philosophic indifierence/' Having never beetowed n 
thought on daimlng the rights of his birth, be irorked, 
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' dept, aad, fang, and appeared ao rail^ (xmtented and 
bappy, that pzte ^ould hare been ippuned to bdiere, 
aocotding to auge, ‘ tliat the khig waa not his 

cousin.* This gidety waa n^ without merit, if it is 
nsouUected that Henry de Valois, iaauing &om the 
reigning &ini!y of ifranee, waa a cobbler. 

In 1776, while the cpunteaa^rna in faronr at court, a 
detachment of tlfe guards, after accompanying the queen 
to Chateau Vilain, received directions to return througti 
Troyes, and pay iiieir respccta to the illustrious artisan, 
who had been already spoken of at Versailles aa one of 
tlie remaining representatives of the branqji of Francis 
1., alohg with the Uttle cowherd of Fontette. As the 
guards approached the shed, over which a board was 
flxed, witli a boot painted in black, and the words. 
'Henri, reparatmr de la chauteure humainet’ (‘Henry, 
shoe-mender to the human race!’) they heard a manly 
voice singing a provincial ditty, while a hammer 
beat time to tho measure. The soldiers, dressed in 
splendid uniform, advanced respectfully, their hats oil; 
preceded by their lieutenant, the Marquis de Nan- 
touillct. The cobbler, little accustomed to such visi- 
tors, regarded tliem with surprise; but his :.)oks being 
mechanically directed to the officer’s feet, and perceiving 
Ills splendid boots, laced with brilliants, he remarked— 
‘You are in error, monsieur; 1 mend only shoes. Ask 
for Christoplie, tlie first street on tho riglit.’ 

The nianpiis, with many huecd compliments, having 
explained the cause of his presence!, tlie cobbler, lifting 
his cotton cap from his liead, cleared a cumbrous bencli 
of three or four pair of old boots, and made a sigp to the 
officer to be seated: the other soldiers not being able to 
find room, had the felicity of contemplating his ugnst 
visage throdgh some tattered sheets of paper, msti- 
tuted in tho window for glass. • * 

‘ 'Phe king has learned, tnonsiour,’ said tlnfmarquis, 
as he accepted the seat, ‘ that you arc in a position little 
beseeming yo^r illustrious origin, and his wish is«to 
change this state of things. Your niece is already a 
convincing proof of the royal solicitude.’ 

* And 1 have many doubts,’ replied the old cobbler, 
‘whether this royal solicitude will much benefit the girl. 
As for me, monsieur, 1 am aware that if IJenry 11. liad 
wished, he could liave converted this bench that I sit 
on into a throne, tliis hammer into a sceptre, and that 
instead oS this cotton cap, 1 might wear a brilliant head- 
gear of gold and diamond^,- though mueii more wciglity.’ 

Tlie marquis was somewhat startled at tliis liberty 
of language, but concealing his astonishment imdcr a 
courtly smile, the cobbler continued—‘ Eli, well, wnon- 
sicur, I bave-mvregTct at seeing our cousin of Bourbon 
arrive at the crown of France. Think you that I envy 
Louis XV. ? Not 1. I am my own master; no person 
has an interest in deceiving mu; all tlie world arc con¬ 
tented with me, and I with them. Can the king say 
so much ? This reminds me that my work presses— 
will you permit me ?’ And the (dd man, who seemed 
to take delight in treating without cemmony the king 
of France and his envoy, busily resumed his employ¬ 
ment 

‘ You had better reflect’ remarked the officer. 

‘ I liave no need of reflection; I require nothing.’ 

' But you have children, monsieur; accept fur them 
. what you refuse for yourself, and allow your suns to fill 
that rank to which tiiey are entitled.’ 

The old man scratched his ear, as if undecided how to 
act t at length, pulling his cap ever his gray lucks, 
replied, ‘ It is my frimk opinion, monsieur, tliat the bojv 
will ncA reflect very much honour on the family; bA 
that is tneir affair t so, in their name, I shall accept tl^ 
king’s'gKWroiity. The old prov^ says that "It is 
needlcM to upset good gugauiiUh^ne foot" But per¬ 
haps yottwnnd notglWdr^at are my thoughts 7* con¬ 
tinued Ib^ de Valois in a tone of raiilery. * 1 think 
the king is about doing what 1 do daily—to patch an 
old boot, which never iMts long I* 

' Vaiy good 1 very gaq^’ exclaimed the courtier, 
'laughing boisterously. ‘Pehnit me, however, to finish 

the simUe,’ added he: ‘lam sure ti*c king’s work wfll 
be solid. 1 shall now retire, and inform his majesty of 
your intentions.* 

The visitors had scarcely disappeared, when the old 
man resumed his song, a proof that the perspective of 
grandeur did not much trouble the mind of the cobbler, 
who has bcerrtio well described in tho songs of Beranger. 

A sliort time afterwards, heedless of the sarcasms 
and repartees which it occasioned, the king pensioned 
Henry de Valois from the privy purse, and made him 
a^unt His sons entered the service. One of them 
was created Baron Htllemy, and became, oaptain of a 
corvette; but, as liad been predicted by tho old cobbler, 
none of them added much to the honour of the family. 
Tho affair of the u^ladb threw a sinister eeldt upon 
tho name of Valois, and their relationship to the 
Countess de la Motto hastened their downfall, Abject 
misery succeeded the iwrpetration of the crime, tliro 
Revolution arrived, and the descendants of Henry IL 
sank into greater obscurity tlian that from wldob they 
had been token a fe# years previously. , 

'J'he St Rcmy de V^ois had their origin in a royal 
c.a8tle. The splendour of a throne was reflected on their 
craHle. In tiiree centuries afterwards what is tlieir 
fate? The lust male of their line, struggluig with 
poverty dnriim his lifetime, lias his asiies finalTy con¬ 
signed to th# (Mimmoii city burying place—unknown 
and forgotten. She who followed his remains was the 
great-granddaughter of the old cobbler, and tite only 
known survivor of her race. 

Our advancement in life depends mainly on our own 
exertions and energy. 'Whatever assistaDce we may 
derive from otliors, if without corresponding exertions 
of our own, is t<x> limited to he of permanent advan¬ 
tage ; and the prospects of those on whom kings lavish 
tlieir favours, like the sun preceding a storm, are never 
more unwrtoin than when they appear most dazzling. 

Amongst many wm stand pre-eminent for self-ad¬ 
vancement, may DC mentioned Amyot, Vincent do Paul, 
and Sextus V. Tlie one, picked up dying on the pubh'e 
road, became archbishop of Sens, ana preceptor to tho 
king of France; tlie otiicr, the son of poor parents, un¬ 
certain from day to day of the bread they ate, shews 
a career of virtue and good actions, and was enabled in 

Ids old age to retire in affluence; the third, from being 
a swiiii'lierd, became pope, tkilbert, Ciievcrt, Catinat, 
all owed to themselves the dignities to which tliey were 
raised. 

Our elevation is but the result and the recompense of 
persevering industry, and a steady adherence to tlio 
path of rectitude and justice. We are all more or less 
tlie creatures of cireunistanco; and fortmies made by 
liouuurnlile pursuits are ever the roost durable. 

RANOtNO niilDGUS OF SOUTH ASIEKtCA. 

Tlierc arc two kinJi. of susjienslnn-bridge common In 
the inounluiuous districtH of Hontli America—iiamoiy, the 
pnenle de. snia and the huarn, wliich are thus deseriheu by 

Dr Von Tscliudl the I'envian travedler:—'J'he soga laridget 
are con>]>ose(l of four ropes, made of twisted eow-idde, and 
about tlio Uiioknoss of a man’s arm. Thu four ropes are 
ooiincctcd top ether by thiuucr ones of tlie same material, 
fitstoued over tlicm traiisrcrsely. 'flio wliole is coveted' 
witli bianclies, straw, and ruots of tho agave tree. Un / 
eitlier side a ro])e, rather more than two feet above tho 
bridge, serves as a balostradef Ttie sogas arc fastened on 
each bank of the river by piles, of rivetttd into tjjp roei. 
During long-rontimicd rainl, those biidges become loose, 
and rcqnire to be tightened; but^hey arosalw-ays lower in 
the middle than at the ends, and wlien passeqgers are 
crossing them, they swing liko ha&fliecks. It requires some 
practice, and a very steady head, to go over the soga bridges 
luiaocoinpanied by a pumteio or bridge^ide. However 
nrongly made, they gro not durable; lo^tho dhangeable- 
neia of tho elimate quickly rots’tfio r^ies, which ore mode 
of untonned leather. They froquently require rqiairiiig, 
and travellers have sometimes no altMuatwe bnt to watt 
seveial days until a bridge is rmssable, or to mike a circuit 
of twenty or thirty teagucs. The pnente de eoga di (hoya 
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iH fifty yanls long and oni' ami a half broad. It ia «ie of 
the largest in Peru; but the hrulgu neros* the Apuriiuac, 
in the province of Ayaouchu, is nearly twice as long, and it 
is carried over a nnicli deeper gulf. 

The huaro bridge omisistH of a thick rope, extending over 
a river or acrosK a rnel-y chastn. To thia rope arc affixed 
a roller and a slroiig piece of wood formed ijko a yoke, and 
by nicaiiK of tivo Hina Her roiiea, this yoke i« drawn along 
t.ho tliii'k rope which torinK the liiidgc. The pUKsengerwho 
has to croKs tlic huaro is lied to the yoke, and gravpH it 
finnly with both hands. His feet, which arc crossed one 
over the other, rest on the thick rope, and the head is beud 
as erect as posHiblo. All these prcUminiirics licing com¬ 
pleted, an Iinlian, stationed on the opp.isite side of tlie 
river or ehasni, (traws the ]>’issenger .across tlie Imaro. 
Tills is allogetlicr the most Aisagree-alilc and dungeroiis 
mode of eoiireyaiiac tnat can possihly he conceived. If 
■ I lie rope lirc.aks. an aceident of no unfreipienl occurrence, 

! llie haple.ss traveller has no chance, of escaiiing with life, 
fur, being fastened, he cun make no clfort to save liimself. 
Ilai’ses and mules arc driven lir tlie ludiaiis into tin: river, 
and are made to swim acroiti it, in^doing wliieli tlicy fre¬ 
quently perish, eBiK'Cially wlVen, lieing cxIiaiiMtcd by along 
journey, they have not strengtli to eoiitond against the 
force of tlie eiiiTont. 

WR ADAMS, THK ASTIIONOJIEH. 

The ‘ West llritun ’ nt wspiqier gives the following ini crest¬ 
ing snatch respecting the early days of Mr «\duins, tlic eo- 
diseovcicr of tlie nett planet Nepimie -The fravoller ttlio 
lias come into Coriittall by the north road must rcmemlier 
a long moorland tract lielwceii Launceston and Itodiiiiii. 

If hi.-i journey was performed on tlie roof of tlic eoaeli 
ngainst a sleety, biting soillh-wcster, liis memory Mill not 
need all} rol'reslior. Tlie rccolleelioiis of such an exeur- 
sion are not to be eH-iced even by the eoiisulatioiis of the 
Jamaica Inn. A more- desolate sisit can seareely lie found. 
Vet nature sonieliiiics grows uim «lierc slie grows nothing 
else; and on this bleak moor she has produced at least o/.c 
such man as, with all her tru|iiral magiiiticciiee, she m-ier 
pnidiioed witliiii ten degrees of the eipiator. A few )eais 
ago a siiinll farmer iiiiiiied Adams, resident on tlie moor, 
had a lioy who, if we are correctly infoniied. disa]i]H>iiili-d 
his father's hopea of making a good agrieulliirist of liiiii. 
His fits of abstraetioii and dreamy reveiie weif lield to 
be very miiiropitioiis. He had soinelion got a taste tor 
inatheuiaties; and the liiglicst hapjaiiess of Ids life was to 
pore over 

' liooks that explain 
The ]iiircr elemeiilH of trulli, involioil 
III lilies anil iiiiinbers.' 

And tins p.ission so grew njiou him, tiial lie was at leiigtii 
aliailduned to its iiiipiilaus, and allonid to take liis own 
way, in dcsjiair of a better. It was clear tliiit //e would 
never pick iiji prises nt a ploughing-mutch or a eatllc-shoiv; 
that the lord of the inaiior, or squire of the iiarisii, noiild 
never havo te stand up and make a soleiim oration over 
him, showing him to woiulcriiig spectators as tlie iii.an ttlm 
liad imjiroved tlie breed of rams, or falleiied bullocks to a 
distressing obesity. Yet, ns tlie )m(li to siieli fame tt.is 
closed, there were still some small honours awaiiiiig iiiiii. 
After a acliool training, he entered at Ht Joliii’s CulJcge, , 
Cambridge, tt licre, at tlic end of Ids iiiuler-gradiintesliip, 
•he became senior wTaiiglcr. He is now one of the inatlie- ] 
inalieal tutors at tint college, and one of the discoverers , 
of Uie planet Neptune. ^ 

A STRANflE ANOMALV. 1 

People will pcrliaps urge, as an objeetioTi to imr plans j 
for the improvcnieiit of tlic condition of the houses of tlm 
jHjor, the necessary interferenee witli tlic rights of property. ‘ 
But is our respect for the rigfits of jiroiwirty to be carried ! 
BO far qa to eiidaifiger tlie public iicaltli and security .*• The. | 
rights of tlic proprietor arc noefssarily limited liy the riglits 
of sorlet;,:. Thti limit js.iiiacriiied upon nearly every page 
of our law. Why docs it not also exist for tho 8|>ecnlator j 
who lets' his houses tsv the workman and indigent? We 
impose rigorous conditions on tho sale of coiiiuibditiea; wo 
cniilisnate, witlioiit hesitation, meat of bad quality, iiutrij) , 
fisli, iidiilterated'riquors, and bread below tlie legal weight; ‘ 
and we not only ccfliflsdAfe these tilings, hut wo punish : 
their owners. By what strange contradiction do tlie pro- ‘ 
prietors of these Iddeoiu dens, these iiifeotious holes—to 
Uibahlt wliioh is at least as dangerous as tlio use Of the 
mostWviliolcsoino food—not only remaiu uuinmished, but 


oontinno to enjoy a peculiar protection, and a sort of ]iri- 
rilego, inasmnoh as they are exempt from tho givater viart 
of tlie conditions imiswod upon otlier proprietors ? If we. 
forbid the sale of ar8eidc,u&c. why do wc allow u iiost of 
wretched beings to famisli ny slow poison in tlic tinwhols- 
sonic babilatione in wbicli they ore necessarily confined ?— 
Dttrpilvuw on the MnrtulU^i/ Jirttssek. , 

SERENADE. 

[roa MUSIC.] 

Tie now tlie hour when blnshliig Pqr. 
rfkc youthful bride, to rest is stealiiig j * 

Hut coy to go, and loatb to stay. 

One doubtful smUc is yet n-veating. 
lliil go, swcot day' I would not woo 
Thy stny wilh one [loor verse of mine— 

Go, and tliy veil of ili'sjirning hue 
Will hide a brighter blusli than thine' 

And hark! the twilight minstrel now 
Sings to tlie lonely star of even: 

So falls tlie music, faint and slow. 

To yoiithriil lancy's dreaming given! 

Hut litisli, sweet bird! ] would not buy 
Tliy icy «lilt one pisir verse of mine— 

Jliisli! lest thy jimriutiiisl minstj-elsy 
Hrowu a far sn'ceti.r note than thine! 


In llijj lluw of a century the world has changed in science, 
ill nriK, in the extent of commerce, in tlie iiiiproM-iiient of 
iiavigivlioii, and in all that rehitea to the civilisation of man. 
Hill/'',' is the spirit <i| hnmaii freedom, the netl' elevalioii of 
iiulivulmd 111 : 111 , lll•;liN moral, social, ami political elioraetcr, 
leading H|e whole long tmiii of otiicv iiiiprovemciits, wliieli 
Ii.-iM most reiiiiirkaiily distiiiguialied (lie era. .Society, in 
tins Century, lias not iinole its progress, like Cliiiiese skill, 
l)}‘a gn-ater aeiileiiesa of ingemiity in trillcs ; it li.is nut 
iiierelj liislii d itself to an iiiereascd s[a‘ed round t lie old 
circles of thought and action ; but it ban assuiiied a new 
eliarael IT - it lias raised itself from henmth govermiienfs to 
a. participation m goverimieiits; it lu-ui mixed mural and 
polilieal objects wilh the daily pursuits of individual men ; 
and, with a frecdoin and strcngtli before altogether im- 
kiiowii, it h.as applied to these objects the whole jiowcr of 
the Immaii undei-standiiig. It has hcen the era, in sliori, 
wiien the social principle lias triumphed over the feudal 
priiieiple; when soeietj has inaintuiiied its rights against 
military ]iowcr, and established, mi foundations iievir '■ 
lioreafter to lie shaken, its conirietciie} to gi.-.-rri itself.— > 
llV/:a/e:-, ^ 

* VHOai'lfUIlESCEN'T FUNCt? 

One dark night, about the heginniiig of Di-e.embcr, while 
passing along the streets of the Villa dc Natividade, 1 
observed some hoys atnusing themselves with soirie liiiiii- 
iioiis olijeef, tthieh 1 at tirst supposed to he a kind of large 
fire-fly ; but on making inquiry, I foimd it to he a heaiiliftil 
liliosplioresceiit fungus, helonging to tlic genus Aipnona, 
and was told tlfiit it grew alnmdantly in tlie neiglihoiir- 
liood on the decaying leaves of a dwarf palm. Next day I 
olitaiiied a great many spceiniens, and found tiicin to vary 
from one to two and ii-lialf inclics ae.ross. The whole ]ilaiit 
gives out at night a bright pliospliurcsnont light, of a ]iule 
grcenisii hue, similar to that emitted by the hirger iirc- 
ilics, or by those curious soft-bodied iiiarine aiiiuinls, tlie 
J’pmoaw. Erom this circiimstaiieo, and from growing on 
a palm, it is called by tlie inhabitants ‘ h'lur do floeo,’ Tlie 
light given out by a few of these fungi, in a datk room, 
w IS sofliciuit to read by. I was not aware at tho time 1 
c^oovered tliis fungus that any otlier spceics of tlie same 
t^ms exhibited a similar plieiioinonon; sucli, however, is 
tl 0 case in tlic A. oharim of De Candolle; and Mr Drum- 
11 end of Bwan Rivtc Colony, iu Austmlla, has given on 
aeconnt of a very lntgt>^tt:ie;d-iircscent species occosiou- 
.-lily found there.— (I'ardver’ii Trav^Hh JirttzU, 

Publishsd by W. ii It. Chamhkhs, High Htmit, JidinbuiKh. Also 
wild by D, CnAMHSiiK, !HI Millar Btmt, Glasgow ; W. S. Ogii, 
147 Btrand, and Amen Corner, l,^dun; and J. M'Olashak, 

21 U’Oller Btrect, Dublin.—Pij^A by W. and H. Chambbbs, 
Edinburgh. ” 
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CONSTANCY AND CONSISTENCY. 

No one nflc'Cts to niwayproliend the distinrtiou betn con 
llrnmess and obstinacy. The former is recognised ns 
tliu virtue of a great mind ; the latter as tl'c vice of a 
little one. T’he former proceeds from Resolve, that 
■ culunin of true majesty,’ as Young finely says, which 
is founded upon reason; while the hatter is a dogged 
adherence to a particular course, entcreii upon without 
conviction, and persisted m without reflection. 

I’lUt the distinction between Constancy and Coii- 
sisteney, though re.ally as well-marked, has attracted 
eoiisidcrahly less attention. A man may lie CKinstanl, 
yet inconsistent; and consistent, yet inconstant. Tie 
may udvoci^e, for instance, a particular mcasurc^hieh 
he supposes to he conducive to tl^e interests of society; 
yet if he continue tliat advoc.acy after circumstances 
have changed, so as to render the lino of conduct unad- 
visahle, though true to the measure, Jio is I'alsc to,his 
princii>les. Toothing can be more obvious than this 
tact «lieu enuneiated ; and yet iiotlung is less likely to 
suggest itself spontaneously. AVhen a statesman changes 
his opinion of a piihiie measure, he is straightway coiii- 
phiiieutcd witli the name of apostate. No one thinks of 
inquiring «’/iy he has changed his o]>inioii, or whether 
the eircumstaiice involves a change of prineiphs. lie 
has deserted the cause ; he has hetniyed his friends ; he 
lias gone over to the enciiij. AVhaL is the cause? A 
certain political question, or the gooil of the country 
for which that question was originally agitated ? * AVlio 
arc liis friends Slid enemies? Certain noble and lioiiour- 
able individuals, or those who entertain right and wrong 
views of the iiatiunul afiairsl It may be that tliu 
cliargc is correct, that tlie deserter is really a traitor 
ami a coward ; or it miiy ho quite tlie reverse, that he 
is a hero and a martyr—the outcry is tlie same. 

AVliat wc would wish to see in such a case as tlic 
above, is a little impartiiU investigation of circum¬ 
stances. Wlien a statesman startles tlie country with 
a new confession of faitli, let him bo judged by tlie 
circumstances and tlie motive by which he is likely to 
he influenced. Tor example, when a man of education 
and experience of the world stands up in his place in par¬ 
liament, and tells us that, till within the last three weeks, 
he never recognised the trutli of Adam Smitli’s tlieoih' 
of trade, there is tlie greatest reason to doubt liis verjj 
city. And wlien we find tliat he proclaims tins iit^ 
opinion with the view of supporting, or of being fiil- 
ported by a party, the dou ht.^S-im mj*almost the charaj- 
ter of certainty, all *:Js4cpre8entation8 to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Wlien, however, the announcement 
is made under no prospect of individual or jiarty gain, 
but apparently in i ll sia^eness of heart, honour instead 
of disgrace ought t.") be IrawjorUou. The acknowledg¬ 
ment of error is nohl.;, even though it lower a reputation 


for judgment. 1 letter confess to having liecn a fool, 
Ihiiii, from a sham coiisistciicy, live the life of a knai’c. 

The real matter, then, fiv llie moralist to com]iliiiii of, 
is an invariable eotfdemuation of change in sentiment, 
it should be remembered that movement is the natural 
state of the human niiml, and that this, beyond all 
Olliers, is the age of progress. In every new stage of life 
we abjure the sentiments of tlie previous one as illusions. 
The boy is ;>• dilfereiit in ids ide.is from tliu eliild, and 
till; yontli from the Iwy, and tlie man from the }'outli, as 
tlie wrinkles of age are dillurcnt from Ihc smootli skin 
of infancy. Hut in the luiijst of all lliis change, this 
iiielamorpliosis of tlie very stutl of wliicli ttic mind is 
made, we expect a man to ho constant to some polili- 
enl or social dogma whicli he once entertained. Nay, 
tlie oddity is, we expect iiim to be constant to heredi- 
htrij doguias. It is a hitter reproacli to say of ilia sen- 
tiiiieiits Hint tliey nr^diflereiit from tliose entertained 
b) his family and ancestors. Even in matters of taste 
aiul custom, lie is expected to he ‘ consistent.’ ‘ I 
liavc seen the day,' mutters one sliakiug Ids lie.ad at a 
p.'.rvenii, ‘ wlien lie w.as glad enough to eat out of a 
wooden spoon !’ It is criiuiiial, it Bppe.arf, for the ijiaii, 
now that he is rich, to prefer a silver one. It may he 
that, sin; c the family opinions were formed, a new con¬ 
dition of tilings lias .arisen which renders tliciii—wise 
and proper tliougli tlicy might have been in I heir day 
and generation unwise and improper now : but lids is 
no c.\cnse for llic deserter of Ids family doguias. It may 
be tliat tlic parvenu liad been accustomed to tliu com¬ 
parative luxuries of ids new fortunes till llicy became 
iicc('e.savies to him. Ihit tids is no excuse for the con¬ 
temner of wooden siiooiis. If we hint tliat the opinions 
of tlie one and tl.c tastes of the otiier are hotli con¬ 
sistent in x>rineiple, tliat tliey arc hulli tlic result of 
exi.sling circumst.aniv.a, and botli eoiison.ant w'ith rea¬ 
son and nature, the insensate clamour only becomes tbg 
luudci’. 

Wi: iii.ay bo told, however, that ,ill '.ids is soon at an 
i :id . tliat a single gcneriilion is enoiigii to establish tlic 
new tastes and sentiments as seeurely as llic anecsttel 
ones. Tins is tlie very tiling of wliieli we complain. 
W’o desire no liberty for ourselves that wc woujd not 
trausniit to our posterity. Wc denianiHhat men’s words 
and aetioiis should be luugsurcd by principles, ssot {irc- 
judices; that the inquiry should be, not wlietjicr they 
adiicre to any particular dogin’a,’ Imt wTietlier. they ex¬ 
ercise tlieir judgment to the beS^vf their ahilitjb "when 
we adhere to old sentiments, it should not be because 
tliey are old, but because they are conducive to the in¬ 
terests of the present race of nmokind/ And there are 
plenty of such ancient' novelties, such new antiquities. 
There arc seiithnciits tliat never grow old, that are 
never inaiiplicajilc.. There arc rules, both of publis and 
private virtue, which arc insthictivo in ^ noble natures; 
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and as regards them, and lUcm alone, is cunstaocy a 
duty and a grace. 

In order to know whether constancy merits the 
praise of oonsisteney, it is necessary to examine the 
foundation on which it rests. We hear much, for 
instance, hath in history and romance, of tlie fidelity of 
dciKSudcnts to their ciiicfs. This sentiment rests upon 
reeiprociity of services. Tlie lord protects, and the 
vassal defends. The one loans upon the otlier j and p. 
change in tiieir relative positions can only take place 
through tyranny on tlic one hand, or t>’eachery on the 
other. Ix!t us snpjiose tlmt the master is kind, and the 
servant grateful; that^tlic atfnchmcut of the latter is 
bravely manifested through good and evil fortune, and 
that at length he sc.ats his fidelity with his blood. Let 
us again suppose that the moral coin]>act is luokcn by 
the lord; that he is cruel and tyrannical to Ills iwoplc, 
and ready on all oceaslons to sucri/icc them to ids sel- 
flsliness; bnt that the vassal still lovee on, still prides 
himself on his hereditni'y fidelrty, and still gives up his 
life for Ms master. In these two cases the constancy is 
very ditferent. In the one, it is the virtue of a man ; in 
the other, the instinct of a cur. But neither history 
nor romance makes any distinction. It is constancy— 
therefore it is consistency. Such is the tyranny of 
names; so true it is that words arc estc('nied as tilings! 

Anotlicr great quality of romance, and occasionally 
touched upon by history, is constancy in love. Devo¬ 
tion, or dcvotcdiiess, which is the nanu. it receives in 
fiction, is more especially attributed to women ; and 
it is impos.sil>Ie to ri'ad witlwut a smile the absurdities 
that are gravely put forth with tiiis title as the very 
sublime of feminine virtue. A woman niurd he fiiilliful 
in her affection even w hen the qualities tliat aw.akeued 
it liave disappeared. Wlien slie has diseovcrctl that it 
is no living and breathing m.an she lias lotcd, huta 
ph.antom of her own imagination, she must still love on. 
She "must !x! constant to the physical being after Iiis 
identity witli tlie ideal one has di'scppeared; and fh-.' 
must testify her faith in tliis kind of niatcriolisni by tlie 
sacrifice of wealth, station, life itself. Even imiiffurcnLC 
on the part of her hero mu.st work no change in tliis 
marvellous constancy; and she must he reconciled to 
die, by the hope that the catastrophe may induce him 
1 to tliink of her when dead w horn he had neglected when 
Jiving. 

* Ttcwemljfr mp—oh! imims not Ihoii my eniw 
AViUumt ono tfiouKbt \vlio«o rdu'y thvrc j 
The ouly pattg my bohom Amu i>ui hi'xya, 

Mutl bo io And furgclftilnt hi in tbiiK'. 

W.V fuiiilfst—fahitOBt—latest acrent^ hear: 

(iriof 1‘iir the lU’wl not virtue oun re(irove; 

Then jriv»* me all I i ver fi'vl.oil—a tour; 

TJhi‘ first—)'i«t—EOlc reward of w much li»vo J * 

One would think that romanecs'of this kind were the 
exclusive production of the male Bcx, who concocted the 
absurdities for their own special lieneflt: lint it is not 
so. Women, stiU more frequently th.au men, desecrate 
in theH writings a passion which, unless founded on 
reason, can onlj rank with the grosser instincts of our 
natntc. ./inch devotion i.s called sentimental; but it is 
really material. Sncfi'“cou8tancy is called consistency; 
hut it is entirely the opposite. 

In thus distiijguishiiig constancy from consistenc/, 
we must not be‘supposed to forget that there ore botli 
natural and conventional laws which control—and ought 
to control—the dictates of abstract reason. To the for- 
jH6t belong tlui parental and filial instincts, and to the 
latter tile tie oL marriage. The devotion of children 


to their parents, and of parents to their children, is not 
reflective, but involuntaiy. It makes no calculations; 
it has no regard to expediency; it enters into no bar¬ 
gain of love for love. It pants indeed for a return of 
its own feelings, but this is not necessary to its nourish¬ 
ment. And wisely is it g't ordered; for on family love 
are based all the noblest virtues of social life. As for 
iiiarriago, it is one of those natural ordinances which 
society, for its own sake, respects. Even when afiection 
does not consolidate the lioiid, tliis is cffccl;ed by a com¬ 
munity of lAtcrest; and the parties bear with each 
other’s faults as much from a spirit of selfishness as of 
generosity. 

If we look back only ii spore of years, what mad ‘ in¬ 
consistency,’ in the iiopular sense of tlic term, du we 
find imbuing tlie whole mass of society I How many 
old dogmas have become obsolete! and how many new 
ones have taken their place! The most sacred theories 
of govermneiit, the most universally recognised laws of 
political economy, the most ancient customs of social 
life—all have been broken in pieces, and cast anew in 
a mould wliieli would have amaxed the best intellee.ts of 
the last generation. I'ct the age is consistent, for all 
its inconstancy. It is pressing forward, however un- 
eoiiscionsly, to a determinate goal, and its changes are 
lint so many relays on the road, to expedite the .■journey. 
I.et us ^11 help on the movement, but calmly and wisely. 
T>et 118 not be satisfied with words, witliont inquiriier 
into t^;eir meaning. Lotus hetiiink ourselves that, as 
110 B.'die man will,;udgc of a sentence in a ll'ook without 
conip.aring it with the context, so no earnest soarclier 
after trutli will be satisfied with iiisnlatcd facts without 
examining tlieir gcner:U bearing and coherency. We 
shall thus he able to assist, each in Ida I’lWii Rjdterc, in 
all desUnlde progress, and at the same time avoid lend¬ 
ing ourselves to tliat idle clamour wJiich, in a few yean 
hence, will he looked back upon 'with the surprise piul 
pity w’e now licstow upon the delusions of the past. 


NATURAL SANITARY AGENCIES. 

At this period, when tlic sanilaiy (|nnsliijii in l«y slow de- 
grcc.i iissmuing the slatiuii of iinportance to which it hic 
a jiisfc'title, and from which nothing hot the -iiost oiihli- 
nate uiiliclicf ha“ kept it bivck, the aho\,“ Hidiject I’laiiiei 
for itself no suiall degree of intew'st. I'hc truth, iiii|>rf3std 
by inanV great preceptress in her handiwork, is, tliat all 
orguni.scd material, after accumplishing the olyect ol' iN 
ciistciice, and perishing, must he imnicdiuiely removed, 
or so disposed of as to render the inevitable coiiscqiicTiep. 
of its putridity inimcuous to tho surviviug races of ani¬ 
mated heingH. Such is tho simple truth, to which ouly 
man, in his indolent indlficrcnce, has ottered so long inn I 
so stout a resi.stance; a truth which nature has in vain 
endeavoured, from the beginning of crcalioii to the present 
hour, by a series of the most interesting illustratioiiH, to 
impress upon him. It is the design of the present paper 
to trace tho methods by which she has endeavoured to 
cuforco the lesson. 

r There arc two classes of agencies engaged upon tho 
ifrrk of removing eflcle material. The first is a coips 
oL natural scavengers; and a very efficient body it 
constitutes: and, i^he second, the chemical affinities 
Ol bodies are callccilWsiwjpsisj^n, more particularly 
those of the atioo.sphcre. Wo bMI deal with tho zoolo¬ 
gical scavengers in the first instance. It is a subject of 
familiar remark, that rarely, if ever—the ^hrew-mouse is, 
we believe, the only exeeption-^’o wc meet with tho dead 
carcase of a wild animal. SiMmals aro endowed with a 
peculiar instinct upon the approach of dissolution, which, 
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thus regarded, has an especial interest. Into tho dons 
and cares of the earth, or into the deep recesses of the 
forest, or into some artificial retreat, far shut out from the 
•busy world, the dying brute retires, mid there breathes 
its last in solitude. Ilete the tissues which composed its 
body can rot, and putrefy, anulfcccoine gaseous, and liijiiid, 
with injury to none, until, by tho combined iuflncnco of 
time and weather, notllhig retuains but a mass of inodo¬ 
rous bones, which are soon thcmsclrcs to cruinblu, and to 
fonii a portion of the soil upon which t^ey rest. The 
largl heaps of animal roninins often found in caverns, 
hare no doubt in a great measure their ori^ii in the 
impulso of eoncealmcnt antecedent to death. Where this 
law fails to act, it gives place to another, and a moi'o ra- 
11 ]iidly eifuctiro one; nr there may often be a combination 

I of Ihe tiYO, tho destruction of tho cloinents being united 
j I in tho labours of tho true natural scavengers. These are 
Ij tho oariioii-fecdcrs. 

li Tho Vuliuridfr, among birds, hare long enjoyed a 
;! high celebrity for the vigorous manner in winch they 
ji ajiply thcmsclres to this irnporlant tasK. Ibiless pressed 
1, by hunger, the vulture is stated by some naturalists to 

I I refuse to partake- of untainted food ; but when tlic 
j| jmin-raclive process has once commenced, it ilics upon 
ji it with the utmost aridity, and gorges itself almint to 
,1 suifocation. The assistance of tlic.io birds in the rc- 
j moval of nojiious matter very naturally incjoari-s in 
! I importance with tho nature of tlie climate in whicli 
ii they ahoiiijd. Tho vulture, iinj its kin, wouV be in 
!' inuiiliient risk of entire starvation ^ii the gelid nortli, 
j! while almost daily dainties lie ready for tligni in the 
j! southern regions. Mr I^wainson writes of them, that they 
;' ale ‘ the great scjncngcrs of nature in hut latitudes, i^liero 
11 piilicf.icli.m Ik rapid, and most injurious to hcaltli; and 
1 1 tho disposition of iiumbers is regulated by an All-nisp 

I Creator aei-ovdltig to tbeir needfulness. Tlie)- arc sparingly 
I .se.ittered in linropc; in Kgyiii Uicy are more mmienni.-; 
j hut in t-'opical Anicvica, alibough the speeies arc fi-wer, 

I the Individn.ils are mueh more plentiful.’ Travellers have 
11 on many occasions commemorated Ihe aetivit}’ o*' the 
,I'peraiioiis of tiiese birds in Kgypf, more particularly in 
ij llie litrg'C cities of that country, wberc they remove de- 
, c imposing material of every sort, the carcases of animals, 

11 and the debris of all kinds whicli the inhabitants^ with a 
I stupid eoiitidtwco in tUeii hlth-consuiiuiig allies, cast 
I forth into tbeir streets. TJicy have even «>nio under tho 
I jirutcclion of the legislature, and laws are in force at tbu 
: present hour whicli impose penalties upon any who shall 
j be ("uilty of molesting or destroying the regular (ilth-eon- 
I t ractors of the Kast. These birds, in order to adapt them 
! more cflcctuolly to tlic task wbioh naturt^lios aiipuiutcd for 
j them, pos.scBS an astonishing faculty of receiving and con- 
; voyiiig to one another tho tidings of a far-ofl' feast. Mr 
I Darwin believes that their rapid congregation around 
I their prey ia to be accounted for by their posscs.don of 
the senses both of sight and of smell in an extraordinary 
degree. All naturalists are not agreed upon tlie ques¬ 
tion, but none deny that it is little Jess than miraculous 
I to obsciTc the apparently instantaneous communication 
of the iutolligenee to the scattered members of this carivn 
family. Condom and vultures before altogether iuvi.stlie 
{ seem to pounce dewn almost by magic upon their banqiKt. 
Mr Darwin conjectures, and the aoVition uppc.ars simile 
and natural, that it Ij^-t^'^t^Vti-ibuied to their hijli- 
soaring habits; IhSv'thns out of tho field of vision 
ordinarily swept by the eye of the spectator when walking 
or on horsebaoK; aloft in tho air the vulture may be float¬ 
ing, lonkitig down witls^ecn interest upon the earth be¬ 
neath, and instantly dr^^ing upon its quarry when it 
is perceived. Tlus rapid stoop, he adds, is tho sig¬ 
nal to the rest, which then hasten to tho field from the 


remotest points of the Iiorixoii. When engaged actually 
upon the work, the VDltiiro%Tccutes it in a very work- 
manliko style, not leaving tho carouse for nuiiio days 
together, until it is comjilclcly stripped of its intogu- 
niuiits, and nothing left but the skeletou with its connect¬ 
ing ligauien^. On tho plains of Africa, where tho huge 
carcases of the giant herbivora would lie to poison the 
Hurroundiiig atmosphere to an enormous extent, tlo- 
scavenger in an imnicnsc bird of the vulture l.imily, 
duinwii as the soclaJble vidfnre, whoso ferocity, ftetivify, 
and aiipeiite ore eominensurato with the arduousness of 
the Inliour wliieli devolves upon it. tie Vaillant, the 
celebrated I-’n-tn-h travcdler and naturalist, n rites that ho 
found upwaids of six pounds of tho flesh of a bijipopo. 
tamiis in tbo stomacli of one, 'Irliioh, after a long and 
obstlliato contest, be succeeded in hilling. 

’J’liat ivhji-h the winged setvvongcrs leave uHCOnsumed, 
falls commonly to the shait- of tlic four-footed ones—the 
jackal and the wild dog. rroni time irnmcmoriul, these 
iontlisornc ereatiirca have been regarded by the eastern 
natioi's, who neglected tbu losson tliuir evample iiieul- 
euttd, as the bencfoctors of their communities. JMr Hell, 
ill the ‘History of Uritisli Quadrii)ied‘i,' is inclined to be¬ 
lieve that tlie wild or half-wild dogs wero Uic eominou 
scavengers of the comp of the Israelites--an otfiee which 
their succcstiprs still hold among the cities of the Hast. 

‘ Him that diolll in the tields sliall the fowls of the oir 
oat,’ hut ‘ him tliat dictli in tho city shall the dogs o.at,’ 
was tlio awful curse which hung over sonic of the royal 
houses of the Isriw-lites; and it seems to aflind an iiidi- 
ealioii of the respective functions of tliese two classes of 
liibourci-s. Not less eUcient is the sliritking j.sck.ik Jt 
follows ill the rear of the weary caravan, being certain of 
success when thirst, weariness, and disease have begun 
their work lUiioiig the travellers. 

Tlic waters of tho oa*an, just as the wide extent of the ; 
air and earth, must flitewise be presurud from eontami- ; 
nation. A striking pi'uision exists in a con.sideriiblo ! 
niimlinr of instances for this end; itjs lliu lumiiiosily of ' 
dead lisli. It is ii inisiako to believe this to be the result . 
'f }iiitrefiiction; on the eontraiy, u dead fish ia only 
liiniiiioiis until the pulrofai-live piocess coiiiiiicnci!s,^vbcn ] 
tin light disappears. Jt woiili: seem probntilc that, very ' 
shortly after deaili, tho gas known ns pliosjiliuretted ! 
hydrog-tn was produced on the surface of the body of the i 
lisli; but when, ns ,a further stop in decomposition, am- | 
monia is evolved, the latter siibslam-c combines with the ■ 
luminous gas, and the phosphore.secncc rc.ascs. This I 
appeers to us the ainiidcst solution of a phenomenon , 
which has pciplexed many philosophers. 'I’he light is ' 
tlie guide to the prey so long as it is most jiropcr for con- 
smiiptioii; after that it disajipears. 'I'he sravcrixers of ; 
the griait deep arc its multitudinous iiiliabifi.nts, which, , 
from the voraeious shark and bis rclatiies dotvnwaids, to 
the smallest thing which traverses the Wales, are uU 
banded logotber in this common cause. I 

Nature has, howivcr, an agent at liainl, lieforo which | 
these sink into a eouiimrative iinimporiam-e: it is the 
race of insects. Kvury i no is fivi.illnir with the startling 
(ibsci-vathm of T.iunnnis, that tlireo flies (J/iwit ™»ii- 
la'id) Would devour a dead horse as quickly .is would a 
lion 1 It is not beyond the truth. 'J'lie whob- tribj of 
flesh dies, from which our feelings turn with disgust, are, 
nevertheless, among tho most einineiit bonefactots of man¬ 
kind, more serviceable far than the gaudy lIuNercr or 
tinctured butterfly iu whJIsc liolialf nur admiration is 
more goncta'ly and uativ'ally enlisted. Wilcl», a Swe¬ 
dish naturalist, states, that sA great ii (he jiroductiio 
capacity of a single species, thift 'oacli iilkecl c<fu cotuniit 
more ravages than could an o!^i|iaut. A single fcmalo 
of the fly called the Nitiroplu't/'i ramiriit will give birth 
to about twenty thousand young; and othei-s are not 
Vaiiting, the green flesh-fly particulfjrly, to add their 
Ihousnuds in countless, nunilrfr^to tlicanasa of labourers. 
To these busy myriads is the work committed. In a few 
days the larvaj of the flesh-fly attain their full growth, 
and before this time it bos been proved, bv weighing them, 
that they will devour so much food, and grow so rapidly 
in twenty-four hours, as to increase fteir weight nearly 
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two hundredfold! Thue an approximaliTC estimate can 
he coiiceired of their valut us sanitary agents. The 
caiTton beetles rank next in roime< 4 uunco, and take the 
place of the flics in the cnnsuuiptiou of the reniauidcr. 
The great rove hcctto dues an incredible amount of 
work in ttii.s n-ny, and will commit ravage^ u]>on meat 
loft within its reach, wdiicli arc not likely to pass from 
the memory of the housekeeiicr. Kirby and Spence 
iiiforin us that there is a small cockroach which gets 
into the hut of the unfortiuiatu Laplander, and will iir 
one day annihilate all his stock of dried fish. It is a 
ronmrkable fact, that many kinds of perishable animal 
matter hare a peculiar insect ajiproimuted to them. 
Kacli to its uwn—a law' whicb hits a broader range in 
nature than that undeikirliich it is here contemplated— 
sccius to bo the commission by which these wingud 
powers go forth to their labour. Nc-rt to those come the 
: /(cw/oi, the ant tribe; and their im]H)rtaucc swelks with 
' the fcr\i(l luiture of the climate. In trui>ieal countries 
I they almost supersede the other creatures in the work of 
i destruction: they are conse<[ueiitly of a large size, are 
I produced in vast multitudes, and possess a prodigious 
: toracity. They will attack, in whole armies, the dead 
< body of an animal, uitd in a surprisingly short space of 
; time will denude it of every particle of musculur and 
; adipose material, leaving behind only the Ip'amcnts and 
I bones. There is in these labours an amusing succession 
I of worknien, wbicli is exceedingly curious. Kirst come 
1 the hkiii-rcmoM'is, then the sarcophagous insects, then 
I the cuTiion beetles and ants, and tbesc arc followed 
! finally by the smaller catvion insects—the rorynahn and 
1 nitiduin-; when they have left oit^ork, nothing remains 
i to pollute the atr.msiiliere. The Iroyidu consume the 
I cartilage. They were found by Dallas removing the last 
perishable substance from the dty carcase on the skele¬ 
tons of animals which had perished in the uiid dcsoits of 
Tartary. The desert, indeed, with its heaps of bones of 
iiicn and animals bleaching in a burning sun, while it is 
a inelaiiclioly scenic jet exhibits to us, in .a striking de¬ 
gree, the wonderfuf cHicicncy of the iiistrument.s which 
arc in the hands of the (ireutor fur the expurgation and 
whulcsoiucuess of his creation. ‘ Tlie shard-borne beetle, 
with'its drowsy hinu,’ is the type of another class of in¬ 
sects which consume these excrementilions materials 
that might otherwise coiilaminatc the air. In a moment 
a thousand shining insects will be seen busily devouring 
I EUcli matters, and depositing eggs for the future prodnr- 
i tion of larva: which are likewise to feed upon them. 

' The strangest feature of our subjeet remains behind, 
j It will lie a surjirisc to most w)io peruse this paper, to be 
! informed that there are natural y/nm-dlyt/ov —ereatnres 
[ wliich pcrforui this remarkable otliee in obedience to a 
. v.'oiiilerful instinct nJiich animates them. There arc few 
I of the mun’ols of nature that come upon us so uiicx- 
] jicctcdly as this. There are some tribes of beetles (the 
■ Xrerojihuri, or burying beetles) which jierform this ta.vk, 

I the must familiar cxam)>lc of which is the JV. Vaju’/lo. 

; Two or more conmioiily engage in the work.' They select 
I a proper spot for the sepulture of the body, generally .as 
j near to it as possible. The cavity is then dug, and the 
; dead animal is, by dint of unwearied labour, laid in its 
tomb, and covered with soil; thc.beellos previously de- 
I positing their ova in the carcase. Itut the experiments of 
Uladiksch, who seems first to have coiniiiomorated them, 
are so aiichantiiig, and exhibit the insects to us in such an 
amusing light, that we make'no apology for quoting the 
results ^om a popular work on entomology, in which they 
are translated. Ills attention was iirst drawn by the dis- 
coyiity, thk^. the <Jead bodies of moles which ho had ob¬ 
served lyilig in the gallon l>eds disappeared in a very 
niysterious and unaccSuntablc manner. He determined 
to watch the corpso-stealcrs, and he found they were none 
other than the .Amiyiiig beetles we have mentioned.* 
Having obtained'four ofsthem, he ]iut some earth in a 
box, mid covering it with a haiid-^lass, he laid two dead 
ftojn upon it, and left the industrious beetles to their 
task. Two out of the four set themselves to the inter¬ 
ment of one of the frogs, while the others occupied them¬ 
selves, uudertaket’-like, with first running round and 


round the dead body of the other, os if to get correct 
ideas of its dimensions. In the space of twelve hours one 
frog had altogether disapjieared, and the soil was .laid 
smoothly over him. A linnet was thou laid upon tho. 
earth, and this was a severer duty by far; only two 
undertook it, a male and mfeniale. Alter a little time, 
they quarrelled over their work, and tlie male drove the 
female away, and sot to hy himself. For five long hours 
tho poor lateurcr contiiiuod hit operations, di;^ing a 
; cavity close to the body of the bird. He tben got out of 
it, and for a whole hour lay down by the Vird, as if to 
rest. Ill a litfle time afterwards the linnet was dragged 
into the grave, and its body, which would only lie half 
in, was covered with a' layer of soil, somewhat like a 
newly-made grave. In short, at tho cud of fifty days, the 
four beetles succeeded in burying twelve carcases: of 
those, four were frogs, three birds, two fish, one mole, tn u 
grasshoppers, and part of the entrails of a fish, and of llie | 
lungs of an ox. | 

The debris of the vegetable world, wliicli is ollcn as { 
pestiferous, if not more so, than that of the animal cica- | 
tion, must likcwi.se be removed; mid this is the u)>pQiuted { 
task of insects. It was to be cxpei’tcd that these agents { 
should exist in greatest vigour where the circumstance of 
climate produces most work ; and this is what we find to | 
be the case. No sooner docs a giant tree lie prostrate | 
on tho email, than it is at once tlie olijeut of attack to 
myriads of insects. Ants, and the boriiig-hceUos, begin 
tlie work, and arc riijiidly assisted from ether quartciv., 
until the mighty mass is reduced to a small heap uf 
crumbliitg material, whose final destruction is as'coni- 
jilishcd by ruin .and weather. Travellers inform us that 
it is iiiicuninieii to meet with whole villages which 
have‘Leon descried bjj their inhabitants, having been 
almost hwcgit from the tai'i> of the earth by the sole iiistrii- , 
iiieiitalit.v of tluM: insuct.s, nothing remaining of tlic tciie- I 
moiits which once formed the ullage, lii two or three ' 
ycai^’ time there will be a thick wood grvini up in its i 
]ilace; nor will a vestige of any struetiirc, unless of ; 
Stone, remain to indicute its furmcr position, tt'liile, ' 
then, we call sympalbisc with the dolorous tales we hear 
about the destructive cflbcl.s of the boring insects of Hie ' 
tropics, we should not forget that tlieso are only minur | 
omIs compared with what would result were no sucli ! 
agency in operatien, ^ 

Tlioitgh tile remainder of our subject deserves a In Itor : i 
dace than tlie end of a paper, it must be iiitroilnccd j 
lore. The atmosphere being the hourly rceijiient of ; 
impurities of every kind, from a thousand ceaseless i 
sources' it is necessary that means should be taken to li 
guard against dts too great eontaminatfnn : and such i | 
means exist. From the accumulated po)iulatioii of mir 11 
great cities, from the tens of thousands of our furnaces, ! 
from the vast masses of rotting, putrefying material our | 
wasteful negligence allows to collect, and from innumci- | 
able other sources, there is a iuosh of noxious matter i 
cast into the air which it is completely staggering to ' 
think of. This has all to be disposed of, to be remlcrcil 
innocuous, and to be returned to the earth again. The 
principal impurities to be dealt with are sulphuretted 
hydrogen, sulphurous acid, earboiioci'ous particles, and a 
medley of substances known as organic matters. Atmo- 
sjjheric oxygen is the grand remedy for moat of them. 
This wonderful gas, possessed of a range of iifliiiilics 
equalled by few oilier chemical elements, attacks such 
iinpuritioB, and shortly reduces them to tlie not only 
iiiXoxiouB, but directly beneficial coropounds—ammonia 
aifi water. The decomposition is strangely progressive: 
itl-miBeeds from complex to simpler combinations, until 
ihl simplest has been attained, and at this point it ceases 
oJjbgether. To rait^mid wind is assigned tho task of 
dibposiug of the hcavilS^jsBakiai^^uch as soot, and some 
of the minute molecules of nuimllftuatter above alluded 
to. Ammonia, the product of putrefaetion, is also brought 
down by rain, and placed ut the disposal of the vegetable 
world. Lastly, upon the oiitiiy vegetable world itself 
is devolved tho greatest of a^ifature’s sanitary opera¬ 
tions—tho restitution of thffoxygen to the atmosphere 
by the deoxidation of its carbonic acid. 


c 
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Such iM ihe iinproMive leaRon before ur ; atid eueli .ire 
some of the illuetrationa which enforce it. Nature has 
appeared to us as on instructress teaching by example: 
dt must not be forgotten that she wields the rod us 
well. Man may despise her instruction ; but he pays 
the penalt)^ in a rctributivc..entailinont of disea.°e and 
suifering. • 


! THE SCHOOL FOR LIARS. 

I Lovf.. they say, ‘dwindles down with the meal-poke;’ 
j but fliis was not the case with the love or Jacob’s mas¬ 
ter and mistress. They w’ere 3 . young, careless, and, 
notwithstanding their perple.\ities, ns yet happy pair. 
They had married without thought, coniid(!nt that 
I ITiiclo ,Tohn would conic round as sdon as the thing was 

I done, and could not be helped; and even now, although 
suiiifhow or other their resoureca were becoming 
scantier and sc.antier, and the prospects of the world 
looking colder and drearier, they neither could nor 

' would lielieve in the old man’s obduracy. Mow was it 
■' possible for them to do so? 'I'liey were .lis nephew 
■’ I and niece, and had been brought up In the idt;a that liis 
;: large fortune was one day to he divided between them, 
j: They had never yel set their hearts upon anylliing in 
I! vain, if it was in Uncle .Iphn’s power to get at it; and 

II now', was it to ho thought that, because they had merely 
11 heljied themselves to one another without his sauetioii, 

I j, he would seriously turn lus hack upon them ? 

I, But Uncle .John bail good cause to bo vexed, Ihongli 
j! perhaps little cause for irritation. Uiiiler nis mis- 
I ellievous iiidulgeiiee they had grown up wild, tymglit- 
|j less, and Extravagant; and Ins on^ consulalii':% had 
jl been, that it was still in his poweT to neutralise liis 
j i error, by providing tiu in each witli a proj'eP lu Ipmate. 

: ■ 'I'lieir marriage, therefore, eanie upon liim like a thun- 
1 ; der-elaj>; and their very unconseiousne.ss of its Iteing 
i' possible for tfiein to have sinned beyond Iiis forgiveness, 

! and tlie evident iiiercdulity with which tliey listened to 
' i his (letennination to leave them to their fate, made 
i matters, if pos.silde, stilt worse. Hut .afliiirs at length 
: i hee.une ,so serious, as to stagger even the young couple, 

II .and they deteriiiiiied to grow prudent forthwith, and 

■ I look wanly aliout them. Since tliey had no fortune at 
i! all—not a shilling- but what belonged to I'netc .John, 
ij it was nee,es.sarv to eiU down their establishment. They 
! i parted, tlierefore, witli tlie ;:ook : .Icmima expanded into 
1 ; the iii.iid-of-all-w'ork; and tlie man slinink dow'n into 
J .tiii'ob. • 

.l.ieol) was « raw country lad of seventeen, who, at 
j! (lie invitation of bis cousin .leniim.a, bad maiiiully left 
' I his motber, and coine up to London to push his fortune. 

'. A.S for .lemima herself, she had been in tlie family from 
'' infancy in one capacity or another, and although a year 
!l or two older than Jacob, she was still young enough to 
I liiid aiiiuseineiit in the vicissitudes of her lot. The 
I marriage of her young mistress was st great event in 
.leinimu's life; so was lier taking upon herself tlie entire 
ininistcriiil duties of tlie household; and so was her 
iiitrodiieiiig into the family a relation and ]iroti-ge of 
I her own. .She was now full of the cares of the world; 
she talked of her trials, and (xteiisionally sighnl deeply. 
But to do her justice, she worked iiard for all that, and 
indeed was randy idle for 11 momeut in tlie day. 

Some moments, however, she did lose iu gaxiiig 
proudly ill Jacob, when he had squeezed himself i|to 
his new livery, and stood before her with his anis 
sticking out from his sides like a couple of radistls. 
tlis face, tio lunger dirty with tear-chaiiiuds, ilas 
imlished as brightly as soup and water could dolt; 
and the expression of which he had loowd 

round him at ercr}Po3iicuu8tunied sight and sound, was 
now to some extent controlled by the feeliug of youth- 
fhl confidence inspired by new clothes. 

‘ What would umthex Ihink?' said he, with a bashful 
look towards the glasg,\^ 

‘ 8hc would think it a ^lod thing,’ replied Jemima 
loftily, ‘ to have somebody to take her sou by the hand.’ 


* But I say, cousin-’ 

‘Don’t call me cousin : call me .reminia.’ 

‘ Well. .Temiitia; mother do say this ia a desperate 
wicked place. Bhe says I am not to believe a word tliat 
comes out of a human mouth.’ 

‘ No inoroiyou are,’ said Jemiimi. ‘You will hear the 
truth from nobody but me; and if 1 hear anything hut 
the truth from your lip.s, T will send you b;u;k to your 
mother by the flj'-wagon that moment. But nark! 
there is a double knock, and your service begins. Away, 
and open the door boldly; throw it back to the very 
wall, and don’t sneak out yoiir head, Hike country ser¬ 
vants, as if you were afraid of a bailitF. llemcmher, 
master is not at home.’ • 

‘ Not at liome?’ 

* Not at home—reniemlicr that for your life.’ When 
.Tacob, after a nervous gl.mcn at the glass, had dis¬ 
appeared up the staircase, .lemima remained for some 
time ill an attitude of li.st^ning; but at length, anxion.s 
to know how her*proleg(; would aequit hiniself, she 
nsc,jii(!ed a few steps, and heard him, to her uusxieak- 
uble alarm, let in the forbidden visitor. 

‘What is this yon have done?’ cried she, half drag¬ 
ging him dow'ii the stair by the arm. ‘Did 1 not tell 
you master was not at liomo ?’ 

‘All's rigfctl’ replied Jacob smiling; ‘don’t you be 
uneasy.’ 

‘Oh you little wretch!’ cried she, flinging away the 
arm of the youth, who was at Ic-ist a foot taller than 
herself. ‘ What ever is to he done?’ and slie wrung her 
liuiids in real dismay, 'i'his made Jacob chuckle out- 
riglit. 

‘ 1 tell yon,’ said he, ‘ it’s all right. Master was in, 
after all'. 1 heard him cough in the parlour; and opening 
the door quietly, saw him iieeiiing through the blinds. 
But don’t talre on, iLniima; it was nut a lie you told 
me: bless you, you oidii’t know it!’ Jemima had no 
time to storm, for they now iieard tlie street-door stmt; 
and presently the jiarlour bell rang vioU ntly. 

• Now 1 shall eateh it!’ said she. ‘ Masterwould not 
have seen Unelo .lohii this morning I'or a tliousand 
pounds. Stand out of my way, you country lout II and 
she swept jiast the astonished Jacob like a whirlwind. 

.IcuiiuiH did ‘ eateh it,’ and to some purtiose ; and she 
was wi.ined that the very next iustaiiee of disohedicnee i 
on the part of her cousin would elo. e this ehaptcr iu 
liis nietropolitan adveiilure.s. 

• But after all, dearest,’ said the young wife, when 
she was alone with her liusbanJ, • w hy were you so 
anxious to avoid I'ncle John this moriiiug, and how is 
it that lie made his visit so short ?' 

‘ The why U, that I aiii a fool; and the lioiv, that he 
is another. 'Die truth is, I wfis so elated by Ins appear¬ 
ing to come round yesterday, and so eoiifidciit that 
matters would subside furtliwitii into tlieir usual chan¬ 
nel, that - that— 1 gave way to tei..iitatiun.’ ‘ 

‘ Mercy on ns ! Vou did not play ?’ 

‘No; worse than that: for if J had idayed, I might 
have won. I bought tlie I’ieeolini vase.’ 

‘You?—without a shilling ! and lo involve yourself 
in a debt, sneh as Uxielo Joliii would never forgive in 
this world, for a iiieee of mere trumpery! Oh wiiat 
insanity!’ 

‘ That is all owing to your want of taste: if it had 
been a set of jewels, you could understand i{. But 
what was I to do? I must have bJiight it ^sterday, 
or lost it for ever; and you, know how long I have 
Imngered and thirsted uftor it, and laow eu^ixiletely it 
was understood among all (pir acqnaiiitaiidqs tliut it 
was to be mine. 1 felt ns if f should not have oiijoyod 
Uncle John’s fortune without it!’ 

• ‘ But how is Uncle John a fool ns vltell as you?’ 

‘ Because—and 1 am usIuiHiad to tiffl it—he believes 
me to Ih! now incuxiatile of such extravagance; uud I 
am to meet liiiii presently at liis solicitor’s oflice, to 
enter into au arrangement which will end all our 
troubles.’ • * 

‘ Oh how delightful 1 And you wan terrified to let 
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TTnde John in, leit he might stumble over that un¬ 
lucky Tfuwt Thu catastmplie would hare been awkward 
eertalnly.V 

‘ Only 'by being premature. I hate twysclf for such 
mean concnaliucnt, aiul am determined to act at least 
in some degree the part of a man of honou'-. As stKin 
as idl is settled between us, 1 shall confess this last 
lapse of virtue; and, to prove the sincerity of my re¬ 
pentance. make liini a present of the vase.—But how 
now, sir? tVlmt do you want?' This question waa 
addressed to Jacob, who had been standing within the 
room for smne minutes, turning his staring eyes and 
open mouth from one interlocutor to the other. 

‘ 1 only wanted to hear what you were saying, sir,’ 
said he, abashed; ' youVpoke so loud.’ 

‘ Oh you did, did you ? And was that all that brought 
yon up stairs?’ 

‘ (>1) dear no. But there is a man at the door with a 
piece of crockery on hie hef^l, and Jemima said I was 
to ask whether he waa to bring it iffl' 

‘ Tliese wretches will drive ino distracted!' cried the 
Imsbiuid. * Standing on the steps, in view of tlie whole 
street I’ and he rushed out of tlie r(M)m, and opened tl\e 
door with bis own bands—.Jacob vanishing in alarm af 
the same moment down the kitchen stairs. 

■\Vbon the, magnifleent vase was safely fjikeed upon 
the parlour tabic, the difHeulties of thu tliouglitless pair 
seemed at an cud. 

‘ Hut we must get it out of the Wiiy,’ said the gentle¬ 
man, ' at least for tins (l.aj'. The china closet will he 
the safest place; for there it will be tinder lock and 
key. Blit 1 shall have barely time to dress, and get to 
the solicitor’s by tlic appointed time. May I trust to 
you, my dear? 'iVill you move it wi!li your own bands? 
for I should faint at the hare idea of a careless servant 
touching it.’ 

‘ Yes, yes; you may trust to me; but do now' go. liko 
a dear j for you kiioiv j'on arc always too late.’ 

‘Blit will you move it with your own hands? Do 
you promise me?’ 

'*1 ivill—Ido. Now go;' and, paying the carriage 
in iiiki'anco upon her lips, tJie young husband ran away 
to dress. 

The vase w-as not too licaiT for a lady to c.'irry; and 
when Jemima in another minute made a hasty cii- 
tranec into the room, her mistress had actually raised 
it from the tabic. 

‘ Goodness gracious! put down that great thing, 
mem,’ said Jemima; ‘put it down without thinking 
twice!’ 

‘ VVh.af is tlic matter?’ naked the lady hastily, doing 
ns she was hidden. 

‘Tim iriatlcr is, mem, that the milliner is here at 
1 iht! liuch a gown! such ilounces! sucii thingumbobs I 
< )li my t But she has not an instant to wait; aid unless 
she can try it on this moment, you will not be able to 
sot eyes on licr again for a week.’ T’he mistresB had half 
bi'iaiided towards the door, wlicn, stopping suddenly, 
she turned back a glance of irrusoliition ut the vase. 

‘1 was going to take that vase,’ said she, 'to the 
china closet.’ 

‘You take it, mem?—you! Oh, excuse me—tliat 
belongs to ray department.’ 

‘ Bo Jit does,’ said the mistress; ‘ tliougb I jlro- 

raised- ’ But here a shrill impatient cough from 

the ludi^flecided tlie question. ^ ‘ You will carry it more 
safely than 1,’ added she; ‘ but it must bo with your 
own hand^ Prtiniso tiuit, Jemima;' and os Jemima 
promised. Off the Imly flyiir to tlic milliner. 

IVIten the waiting-ihaid was left alone, ibo examined 
tbo vase with a lof>k of sovereign contempt. 

‘What faneioUsome people hare!’ muttered she. 

• How irrational ^ lay out money on a piece of useless 
trumpery like this t And I must tarry it with my own 
hands forsooth, us if it was made of gold I WeU, a 
matd*Qf-aU-work, I suppose, has no choice; and I roust 
take' this with the other hardships trf ray lot.—^Ah! 
what tie you diAag there, you great oaf, appearing 


as suddenly and silently os a g^iost? What do you 
want?’ 

‘ 1 only wanted,’ said Jacob, ' to see if I could hear 
what you were saying, yon spoke so low.’ ■ 

‘Indeed! And was that all?’ 

‘ No. 'There’s a young woruau at the srm door with 
caps, and she calls you Miss Jetninia—he! he!—and 
says you roust go down to her, please, as quiek os ever 
you can.’ 

‘Jacob,’ said Jemima authoritatively; ‘remove this 
icame/ . ■ 

‘This whatr’ ' 

‘This wottte —this here thing on the taldo—to the 
china closet; aud if you break, or chip, or injure it in 
anyway, my advice to you is, just to take two cords, 
and hang yourself with one, and send the other to your 
mother. Do you hear?’ 

‘ To be sure 1 do; but there is no oeensinn fur the 
cords, for I could carry half-a-dozen crtxiks like that 
any day, without letting one of them fall.’ When 
Jemimii hsd gone down to the area, Jacob took the 
opportunity of examining not only the vase, but the 
other articles in the room, and more cs])cciidly the pic¬ 
tures. lie in fict, though this was only his first (la 3 ', 
felt himself growing well up into a domestic, and flat¬ 
tered himself that his awkwardness was fust polishing 
away by the friction of experience. At length, how¬ 
ever, when he was just about to execute the orders he 
had received, a double knock nailed him to the door. 

‘Iluvi^you moved tho tnausef' cried Jerairaa from 
Ik'Iow, just ns his hand w'ns upon tho latch of the door. 
Jacob was Hurried. He oiuiht to have done it long ago; 
and ifji/W do it tiio moment this new customer waa 
grille. It would bo tilt, same tiling in tbe end. The 
i.otidun pSopIc, it niipeared, said anything that was 
most convenient. 

‘ Yes, Jemima,’ lie replied steadily; ani^ then opened 
tlio door to lInc.lcvTolm. 

‘Is your master at home?’ said lincln John. Jacob 
was puzzled; for this time he had received no instruc¬ 
tions on the subject. 

‘I’m a new boy, sir,’ said be at Icngtli, prudently 
resolving not to commit bimsulf; ‘ but if you will slep 
into tlie parlour, I'll speak to Jemima.’ 

When L'licle .rolio saw the vase staring him in tbe 
face from tbe table, he seemed tliundcrstruck; he stared 
ut it in turn for more than a minute, silent and motion¬ 
less; but soon beg.an to stride rapidly up aud down, 
looking every now and then os if he was about to 
demnlish it witit li^s cane. • 

‘Here, you!’ said he snildenly to Jacob, who stood 
eyeing him and the vase altematul)' with open inuutli; 

‘ put it down behind that screen. There. Now take 
care you don't tell any human being that I know any- 
thing about it. Will you lie silent?’ 

‘ If they ask roe wlictlier you liave' seen it ?’ 

‘ Kay no! There is a crown for you. Will you say 
no?’ 

. ‘ 1 suppose 1 must,’ said Jacob, pocketing tlie crown, 
aud feeling us if ho was tlie virtuous victim of an in¬ 
scrutable fatality. Wlicn about to descend the kitciien 
stairs, he saw his mistress steal on tiptoe ucruts the 
hall. 

‘ Send up Jemima,’ said she pantingly. ‘ Oh, Je¬ 
mima,’ she continued, in an agitated wliispcr, us thu 
gifi appeared, ‘ there is Uncle John! Did you do what 
yiu promised? Have you removed the vase to the 
clfeia closet?’ 

iSure/y, mem!’ said Jemima, indignant at the doubt. 

‘ Ifcf course did as I«(aU. Do you take mo ibr it—?’ 

•Oh, you are a de St t ym if' d^ Mtwortlty j^rll Aud 
wiUi your own liands, Jemima?’^* 

‘ I rattier think so, mem I For my part 1 don’t know 
that there arc any other hands in tlie. house thira tbe 
maid-of-all-work’s. But 1 hofiyl know my duty, and 
do it I trust not to sink tjli'^ou are provided with 
somebody stronger. That I do, mem.’ 

‘My life I’ cried the husband softly from the other 
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end of the hall, ‘ a word wiUi you—como hero. I need 
not ask if you have kept your promiso ? You have put 
that d^atabie vase out of the way ?’ 

• ’ Think it done! ’ replied the wife gaily. 

‘ And with your own handt ? f(H’ I would not have 
any aucidetit happen to it after all. Eh i ’ 

‘ Can you doubt it.?’ dctimded the wife reproach¬ 
fully. 

‘Forgive me, dear love; you are truth iteelfl’ and 
the blueh that rose into the check he kisacd made him 
think that even truth is capable of being enilielliBhed 
by btauty. The young couple now venrored into the 
presence of Uncle .John, 

Tlierc was something so calm and stern in the old 
man’s appearance, that both nephew and niece felt a 
sudden chill. 

‘ I called,’ said he, ‘ in order to walk with you to my 
solicitor's; but since my niece is here, 1 siiall take tlie 
oiiportunity of lotting her know the position in whicli 
we stand. I ojiposcd your marriage on principle, be¬ 
cause I saw tliat, having precisely tho same delects of 
character, you were quite unqualified to go ilirough the 
worlil together. Your headstrong folly, liowevcr, was 
partly iny own fault, and 1 determined to make the 
iK-'st of niatlers iis they stood, provided J was well 
assured that the serious warning you liiid received Jiad 
at least cured you of your Iiahits of extravagance. All 
this, however, I have been obliged to take merely upon 
your own vrord ; proceeding njion t!ie supposition tliat 
iitisehood is not one of your vices. Nepliew. wliut do 
you say i ’ * 

‘ 1 liopc T bear the character of a man of lionnpr! ’ 

‘Niece?* 

‘ I would not deceivo iny denrsst Aide for tlie worM.’ 
Uncle .Joliii removed tlic screen from Itel'ce41io vase. 

* Wliiit is this ?’ Sind he. ‘Have you aiij’cvplanntinn 
to make ? Yj,n—T say yon, nephew ?’ Ihit tlie nephew 
Av.'s gazing at liis wife, with expressions of scorn, rage, 
and iiity clinsing each otlior across tiis face, lie wliis- 
itcred somctliing in lier ear. It was a smootli, y(-t 
^ uig'.r, frigliOid word of two sylLiblcs ; and staggering 
away from liiiii, she ap|ioared about to full, as if slic 
lied received a blow. Jeiniina, who was at tlie door, 
flew in. and caught her mistress in her arms ; hut the 
latter reviving at the touch, thrust her away with 
abUnrreiiec. 

‘ ilase, ungrateful, detested-U said she, and the 

short .smooth word came forth like a pistol-siiot. It 
was instanlaiioously celiocd hy .leniima lier.saif, who 
hustowed it upon tfacob, togetlur witli sound niir on 
tlu' side of the heiul. Jacob, resplendent no mure in 
livery, was now in the garb of ii plmighboy, w irh a 
slick and his bonnet in one band, and a small dirty 
bundle in tho other, lie liad entered tlie room witii 
his usual want of eeremony, and tlie salute of .fomiiua 
went nigli to make liiin vanish in the same j^isinuu. 

‘Oil, J don't mind it,' said he; ‘not a bit I wisli 
you would give me one a-picee, for I deserve them all t 
Arulher will give me worse tlian tlial—luid what cun 
such a desperate liar expect?’ 

‘Why, what have i/om bi.ea doing, boy?’ demanded 
Uncle .lolin sternly. 

‘ ( 111 , don’t you talk to mo! ’ said ,lacob; ‘ for bad as 1 
am, it’s not aU my fault By telling a lie to Jemima, I 
did the mischief; but if it had not licen for you, you 
wicked old man I it would have come ont right iii4he 
end. 1 heard master tell mistress that he repet%ed 
buying that ugly crock; that he never would del so 
again; that ho would confess all to you; and thafhc 
would make you a present of it to-morrow—much Aod 
kiigbt'it do 3 B>n I told him in time ^lat 

t ought, does it ndt stand to reason that he would have« 
made all right before it came to calling names and 
slapping iieopk's faces? ilut you, you wicked old 
man I to put a seoondjie in my mouth—to bribe a poor 
boy with a crown to from bad to worse; to—^to— 
you ought to be oshamra'of yourself! But I will give 
you bade your'money: no i wont; it would onlyon- 

• 


courage you. I will—I Will ’— and he mopped his eyes 
with the cud of his bundle—‘1 will go home directly, 
and tell mother]’ and Jacob lifted up his voice and 
wept aloud, groping his wAy to tho'door through his 
tears. 

‘ Slay, bo,'^’ said Uncle John, after a moment’s paiuc; 
‘ you have given us all a lesson, and 1 trust we shall be 
tlic better for it It seems I am os bad os any of you! 
Well, I cannot deny it None of us, I believe, meant 
any inischief. We persuaded ourselves that we were 
telling only a barinless lie 1 There is no such thing. 
Tlie eilhct of falsehood depends upon circumstances of 
wliich wo are ignorant, and whieh wo cannot control. 
Tlic moment tlie lie lias.left our lips, it is beyond our 
reach, and we have put a missilf of destruction into tho 
hands of tho demons. Let us forgive one another, and 
forgot the “crock.” Got you into your livery again, 
Jacob; and do yon, nephew, give roe your arm to tlie 
solicitor’s.’ 


THE FOUEIGN COMMERCE 01' OBEAT BUITAIN. 

Thk comparative advantages of hopiu and foreign trade 
have been frequently, and, wo think, needlessly dis¬ 
cussed. Both are in reality one thing—a result of the 
necessities igid demands of society; and one cuimot be 
favoured in preference to the other, without inflicting a 
general injury. Nevertheless, from the lieginning of 
the world, foreign trade has been looked upon with 
jealousy by politicians, as if it was sometlung that did 
nut come into tho ordinary stream of events at all. It 
is as natural, however, ns Uie currents of the ocean or 
tlic course of the storm. Winds, waters, birds, and 
men, are alike the miiiislers of nature iiixaixying her 
productions from one country to anotlicr, and planting 
now atieds in every s(il adaiitod for their reception; and 
that nation wliieli muses the treasures proffered by 
commerce, or accepts them under invidious restrictions, 
is not more wise tlinn if it drew a cordon round its 
coasts to prevent the material agents of the bounty of 
Ifeaveii from bestowing a new fruit or flower upon the 
soil. 

Kew eumitrios owe so much as Great Uritain to the 
agency of man in this kind of distribution; or, in otlicr 
words few possess less indigenous wealth, with the cx- 
(•eidion of liiat of the mineral kiiigdoiii. The inhabi¬ 
tants lived on roots, lierrics, flesh, and milk, till agri¬ 
culture was introduced upon the coasts by colonics from 
Belgium, .".nd extended subsequently by tlie fortunate 
tyraiiiiy of tlie liomans, who exacted a trilmtc of corn. 
At this time our fruits were nearly conlincd to black¬ 
berries, raspberries, sloes, crab-apjile.s, wild sirawlierrice, 
oriinberries, and hazel-nuts. In all Europe, according to 
IliuiiliolJt, tlu* vine followed the Greeks, and wheat the 
itumnns. Wo liad liardly any culinary vegp.tables of 
our own; and one ui llie queens of Henry VIII. was 
oliiiged to send to Eliinders on purpose when she wanted 
a siiliul. It was not till tlie reign of Elizubetli that edible 
roots begun to be p^Mlu«ed in England. Tin* bean is 
from Egypt; the c.aulifliiwer from t’yprus; tlieleel; from 
S'.-itzerland; the onion from Siiaiii; spinacli and garlic 
from France; beet from Sicily; lettuce from Turisey; 
parsley from Sardinia; nuistard from Egypt; artichoke 
from Africa; rliubnrb, radial), and endive from China; 
and tlie potato from America. Gur present fruits, with 
the exception of the few we bate unentioned, are all 
exotic; and in tlic aniitnil kingdom, our hoifb^ cattle, 
sheep, swine, &c. have been 'sp niucl; crossed and re- 
crossed by foreign breeds, tjmt our aneesiars, if per¬ 
mitted to revisit the earth, wfflilJ hardly redbgniie the 
species. 

The growth of tin foreign trade oJ Eni^and is l»th a 
curious and an important suhiiet.. Before the Conquest, 
it was carried on by means .if straitoers; the English 
receiving passively silk, Oriental luxuries, books, pre¬ 
cious stones, and relics, in return for metals, slaves, 
trinkets in ;jold and silver, and silk eml»oidery. * Athcl- 
stan had itricd in vain to tempt hi^own subjects into 
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coininerce, by ordaiaing that n merchant whb had made 
three long aea voyages on liis own au<!Ount, should be 
admitted to the rank of a gentleman. But in two cen- 
tnriea aRer this, we find English writers boasting that 
all tlie world is clothed with their wool. The wool was 
manufactured into cloth in Elanders. In 1354, the ex- 
. porta, consisting diiefly of wool, amounted to L.212,ti3fl, 
without including tin and lend; and tlie iniports, of 
fine cloth, wine, ivax, linens, merceries, &c. to L.38,38.3. 
The hahince, therefore, must have been considerably iit 
our favour. Trade now seems to have been looked 
npim with some interest, and our priMi.-es would needs 
have the tdndness to encourage it; in pursuance of which 
good intention the parliament, in 1402, ordered all 
importers to invest theSvhole proceeds of their cargoes 
in English mercliandise for exportation. At this time 
the chief revenue of the country was drawn from such 
sources; hut political economy had not yet taught that 
thu best way for governments to encourage trade is to 
let it alone. . * » _ 

The kings, however, were not satisfied with drawing 
customs from the industry of their subjects; they took 
to trade on their own account. The kings of Sweden, 
Naydes, and ScotUnd, were merchants on a small scale; 
while King Edward of England was an extensive sliip- 
owner, and, as an old author tells us, ‘ like Ofraan whose 
Uvh\g depended upon his racrchaiultse, exported the 
finest wool, cloth, tiu, and tlie other commodities of the 
kingdom, to Italy and Greece, and imported their pro¬ 
duce in return, by the agency of factors and super¬ 
cargoes.’ In 1G15, an anonymous writer enumerates 
454 English ships employed in foreign commerce, be¬ 
sides those trading to India; but be gives us no idea of 
the amount of tonnage. In 1622, liowever, tlie total 
amount of exports had increased to L.2,320,4;)0, .and 
that of imports to L.2,619.315; .and in 1648, we arc told 
by a p.amphleteer lliat ‘England alone enjoyed almost 
the whole manufacture, and the best part of the trade 
of Europe.’ In 1662, the imports were L.4,()1(i,019, 
and tlie exports only L.‘2,022,R12, showing a balance 
against us of nearly L.2,000,0(H). In 1720, the im¬ 
ports .were upwards of L.6,000,000, and the export.s 
nearly l..7,<M)0,000. In 1750, the imports wore nearly 
L.8,000,uiin, and the exports between L. 12,oon,coo and 
1*13,000,000. In 1800, the exports wore ujiwards of 
E.4ri,000,000, and the imports upwards of L.24,000,UO(). 

This fortune is the more brilliant, from tlie calamities 
our merchants had to endure; who lost, in the American 
war of inde])endcnce, 1*2,600,000, in sliips and cargoes 
taken by the enemy. But the loss of the enemy tlieni- 
selves, they had tlie comfort of knowing—including tlie 
deprivation of their fisheries—was still greater; which 
‘ puts one in mind.* says Maepherson, ‘ of the story of 
tile attorney wiio, when his client complained tliat he 
was reduced to his last guinea by his lawsuit, comforted 
him with the assurance that his adversary was reduced 
to his last farthing.’ In 1780, tlie commerce of tlie 
country received another tremendous blow from the 
Trench and Spaniards, in the capture of five East Indian 
and forty-seveu West Indian ships at one fell swoop; 
and before the end of the century,^ it is calculated that 
we had lost in this contest at least three thousand 
vessels. 

In 1820, the exports, including foreign and colonial 
goods rulhipped, were, in round numbers, 1.1.44,000,000, 
and tlie exports Ji..30,000,000; in 1830, the exports 
1*46,000,dfiO, and the imports •L.42,000,000; in 1840, 
the exports j^*C5,.'i{)0,000»iyi<l the imports L.CO,500,000; 
and in 1846, the exports ji.(.7C,000,000, and the imports 

1*8.3,OO0.060. • ^ 

The.figum of this last paragraph are taken from 
M'Culloch's ‘ Account of the British Empire;’ and the 
same authority is Mlloyred i(althongh without adherence 
to bis plan) in the ToUowing view Of the actual fureign 
trade of Great Brimin. 

From Russia we receive tallow,-wheat, flax and liemp, 
tapeseed and linseed, tar, Umber, brisUn, ashes, hides, 
and wmr t in payrntjit of which we send her obltm-twiit, 


and, in smaller quantities, wooljcn mannfaeture, salt, 
coal, hardware, lead and shot, tin,_&c.; together with 
coflbo, indigo, spices, and other articles of foroigtt and 
colonial produce. This trade empliwa much shipping,* 
almost wholly the property of Enipish merchants. The 
total average amount of pur own produce And manu¬ 
factures exported is abont'Ii.l,81G,000. 

Our trade with Sweden and Norway consists of im¬ 
ports of timber, iron, and bark, and exports of cottons 
and cotton-twist, woollens, earthenware, hardware, and 
colonial produce. The amount exchanged is about 
L.2SO,000 eaon way. 

From Denmark we receive about 1*213,000 worth of 
corn—rapeseed and other articles in smaller quantity; 
sending her in return coal, salt, iron, earthenware, 
machinery, and colonial produce. 

t>ur exports to Germany, including Prussia, amount 
to upwards of L.6,000,000, and consist of cotton-stnffs and 
twist, woollens, refined sugar, hardware, earthenware, 
iron and steel, coal, salt, &c. and a very large quantity 
of colonial prwluce. The imjiorb are chiefly wool, corn, 
flax, timber, zinc, kc.. 

Holland and Belgium supply us with butter, cheese, 
corn, madder, geneva, il<ix, hides, &(-. to the amumit of 
L.4,5()0,()0U: receiving, in return, cotton-stnfTs and twist, 
woollens, hardware, carthcnw-arc, salt, coal, &C. and 
colonial iiroduce. 

Tlie average exports to France consist of linens and 
linen-yarn, brass and copper niannfactnre.s, nmcliinerj', 
coal, bor|cs, Kc .; and the imports are brandy, wine, 
silk (raw and manufactured), gloves, madder, eggs, 
skins, imd fruit. The amount is as yet under I*.3',noo,<ini>, 
but vjifu doubtless increase, as tlie insane .fealoiisy of 
the two governments,‘-which so long distracted tlic 
world, is now disappearing—at least from tlie tariff-— 
like other venerable follies. 

Freni Portugal and .Spain we have wine, wool, fndts, 
olive oil, quicksilvor, barilla, cork, \c. to the amount of 
nearly 1*1,500,000; paying for ilicse articles in cottons, 
woollens, linens, hardware and cutlery, iron and steel, 
soap and candles, leather, Ac. Spain is our largest 
customer for cinnamon. 

Italy furiiislics us with tiirown silk of the finest 
quality: olive oil; straw-plait, and stniw fur liats,«Idcli 
we now mostly manufacture ourselves; wheat (cbietly 
at second hand from the Black Sea), fruit, wine, barilla, 
marble, and other articles. AVc give in retuni a consi¬ 
derable quantity of eotton-stuffs and twist, woollen ma- 
iiiifoiduscs, refined sugar, liardwiirc and cutlery, iron 
and steel, Ac.; besides large supplies of cohruiial produce. 
This trade exclianges upwards of I*‘2,5O0,0tHI. 

Our exports to Turkey, Greece, Ac. arc of the s.'ime 
kind, but to the amount of little more tiiim L.l,500,000; 
while we receive from these countries opium, madder, 
fruits, oil, cotton, drugs, and dyc-stufl's, Ac. 

The amovit of the trade to the whole of Africa, in¬ 
cluding Egypt atkl our own provinces, is considerably 
under L.2,000,0(X). It suiiplies us with cotton-wool, 
flax, and some drugs, ai^ other raw prialuce from 
Egypt) for which we make the usual returns, with the 
addition of glass and machinery. 

In the markets of the United States our business 
maintains the same ascendancy as when the country 
was a colony of our own; only exhibiting an increase 
proportioned to tlie waxing greatness of the two nn- 
tionr. Cotton and tobacco are the staple imports, with 
whfet-flour and wheat, rice, skins and furs, hides, staves, 
Ac.* and the staple exports cotton, linen, and woollen 
mulufactares, with hardware and cutlery, earthenware, 
salt! brass, copper, apparel, books, Ac. Hie amount 
exchanged is considwrably siini'anb of L.8.(MO,OOn. 

• Our trade with the w’hole of theVelt of the American 
continent, with the exception of our own colonies, is not 
so groat by nearly L.I,000,0U0. >Ve import bullion and 
precious stones, dyc-stuflii, cabine^woods, cotton-wool, 
sugar, coflTee, cocoa, Ac.; and JfHniit chiefly in cottons, 
linens, and woollens. ' 

Tea and silk are the principal imports from China, 
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and indigo and augar from India, together with smaller 
quantities of cotton, silk, coffee, saltpetre, piece goods, 
spices, drugs, rice, &e. To the former country -we export 
4 (ouds to ^ amonnt of little mqrethan L.1,000,000; 
and to the latter about L.6,000,000, cliiefly in cotton- 
stuffs and l^ist. 

The colonial trade supplie^us with wool, wine, bides, 
irory, &e. from the Cape of Good Hope, to tlte amount 
of L.500,000, paid for in the usual exports; and with 
palni'Dil, ivory, teak, hides, wax, &c. from Western 
Africa, to about the same amount, paid for in cottons, 
gun^and pistols, hardware, &u. The prAcipal import 
; from Mauritius is sugar. Exports as usual, to tlic 
amount of more than li.250,000. 

Onr North American colonies take from us about 

I L.2,750,000 worth of woollens, cottons, linens, Sw. pay- 
' ing in timber, wheat, furs, fish, ashes, turpentine, &c. 

II Tlio West Indies supply us with sugar, coffee, rum, 

11 cotton, pimento, molasses, mahogany, logwood, fustic, 
!' cocosi, cochineal, ginger, hides, &,e. Here we are tempted 
j I to enter upon an investigation of the value of the colo- 
11 nial trade generally, deducting fiscal cxpui.Iitarc; hut 

I { this wo shall leave to a 8ubse<iuent pajier, and in the 
1' meanwhile adhere to what properly constitutes BritUli 
; I foreign commerce; drawing our statistics from mis¬ 
cellaneous but trustworthy sources. 

II No view of the commerce of a country can ai)prottch 
i { to completeness without sonic distinct idea lieing given 
1 1 of the customs cliargcd by tliu government. In Eng- 

' land, tlic origin of these duties is hidden in the dark 

I ages : but nt tiic close of the tentli century, know 
j ■ tlint every boat arriving at Billingsgate paid for custom 

one lialfpi'any 1 ti large boat with sails, one perm' j a 
|! keel or hulk, fourpencci a vessal wAh wood, one piece 
Ij of wood, &c. At tliat lime vessels from tlu* continent 
\ I * showed their goods, and cleared the duties.’ The nature 
of tlicse duties may lie collected from the fact,,that 
Ij German merchants paid at Christmas and Kaster two 
' I gray cloths and one brown one, ten pounds of jicpper, 
i five p.air8 of men's gloves, and two vessels of vinegar. 

In I2C0', wo find a regular export duty on wool, pay¬ 
able, like the above, twice a-yoarj and in 1282, the 
total amount of customs is stated at L.84U, Ills. 11 Id. 

! The king’s claim to tlic duties was not established by 

II statute till tlic reign of Edward I.; but tliey seem to 

! have been all along tacitly considered his private pro¬ 
perty. Tliey were frequently assigned to foreign iiier- 
cliants ill payment of a debt of tlie king; and in Scot¬ 
land, Alexander I. turned to this account the qustonis 
received nt Befwick. , 

111 1303, we find a charter of commerce granting 
certain facilities to foreign rncrclmiits, in return for 
' wliicli they came under covenant to pay certain duties. 

I In this cliiirter tlic ‘ earnest penny’ is uientioncd as_ a 
! seemingly indispensalile part of a wholesale bargain. 
In 1329, the wliole customs of England were farmed by 
a Florentine company for L .20 a-day. In 13.54, the 
customs on exports (consisting almost wholly of wool) 
amounted to I 1 . 8 1,84(5, 12p. 2d., and those on imports to 
E.586, 6 b. 8 d. Twenty-eight years after this, the first 
attenipt was made to anticipate the revenue, by grant¬ 
ing a handsome discount to those merchants who paid 
duties in advance. So late as the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, tlie customs were farmed forL.14,O0Uj but tliat 
princess increased tlie sum to L.42,000, and afterwards 
to L.50,000. In 161.3, tliey wore estimated, includtfg 
imports and exports, at L.148,075; in 1641, at L.i>00,0lp; 
in 1657, at L.700,000; and in 170.0, at L.I,.353,4|3. 
In every tenth year, from 1760 to 1800, the movcinpit 
is as followsL.2,000,000 ; L.2,500,000 ; L.2,800,0i); 
E.8,7SO,000 I ^ L.6, 800 , 0 ( 111 . In 1815, the eastoiis’ 
revenues amou^ch to L.l 1,360,000; and in 1845 ,'0 
L.21,706,197. 

These are the heads of tlie strangest of all the strong 
chapters in the world’s history. But in reviewing it, 
we are apt to forget th% efiect of the industry of this 
islaind upon the fortunes'^df the other nations. If we 
look back to the twelfth amtory, when we are told ail 

JL. 


the world was clothed witli our wool, wo find tliat tlie 
whole quantity exported could not have amounted in 
value to nearly L.250,000. In what relative condition 
must our customers be now, when they buy from us 
.L.24.u00,000 worth of manufactured wool? In the 
seventueiith^century, again, we hear that England was 
the greatest trading country, and almost the only niann- 
facturing country, in Europe. At that time we imported 
L,4,000,000, and exjiorted L,2,000,000; whereas at pre- 
gent, wiien we enjoy only a portion (although the largest 
portior) of trade and manufactures, tlio mere dutieii on 
our imports alone amount to L.23,ODO,O0O. What, tlion, 
must be the relative position of Europe in the seven- 
'teenth and nineteenth centuries ? Commerce, in fact, 
is twice blessed—to the nation #Iiicb gives, and to that 
which receives; and in reflecting on tlic wonilorflil des¬ 
tinies of our country, we sliould never ftirget her influ¬ 
ence on the destinies of mankind. 


GOVERN^IENT EDUCATION! 

Wk have on divers occasions shown the necessity fiir a 
national system of education; tlic subject has indeed 
been so often spoken of In tliese pages, that we are 
almost ashamed to return to it. And yet iwrlmps tlie 
friends of a general system, conducted under tlie, antlio- 
rity, and at the expense, of tiie state, never reciuircd to 
speak out with greater vigour. What we want may be 
told in a single sentence. We desire to see a system of 
national secular education, projected and maintained 
liy tlie public, for the benefit of tlie whole people. We 
detest everything like sectarianism: it is the blight of 
every national improvement, and is keeping the people 
ill ignuratuHi. In order that government may, with 
)>ropriety and justice to all, interfere on behalf of the 
public in this iuoiaiU>tous question, it is our opinion 
that nothing boyohir secular instruction on a broad 
jirinciplo should be given in the national schools; and 
tiiat the religious portion of the instruction whicli is 
desirable, should be given separately by the clergy of 
the different denominations. Such we believe to be the 
form of educational belief entertained by every onq who 
is governed by motives of impartiality, and really de¬ 
sires to .sec the people iustrueted.' As for the proiKiaal 
to edm ite the bulk of the pixir by eharitahlc subscriji- 
tions, or the voluntary principle, as it is called, we con¬ 
sider it to be worse than a fallacy. 

But we arc told tliat govcriiinent lias not the power 
to institute so broad a system as we desiderate. Per- 
luips sucli is tlic case, though we are inclined to think 
that a lack of courage to announce the principle is more 
conspicuous than a want of ability to carry it into exe¬ 
cution. In the meantime, tlierefore, ns nothing else 
seems possible, tlie country will make up its mind to 
see eitlicr an endowed system of sectarian instruction, 
or see nothing. Wimt is doing at present to educate 
tlie lower classes, is a perfect farce.' Thousands on 
tiumsaiids get no education at ail. England continues 
tlie laughing-stock of Europe~a country in whieli groat 
principles are sacrificed, in order to please the faucics of 
tiuie-servers and demagogues. 

That education is’desirable on a far more effective 
scale than that which now exists, is evident from the 
latoiy published minutes of the Committee of (IJouncnl on 
Education. The two volumes of wliich these’consist 
ate composed from the reports of thewarioue inspectors 
of schools, and it is from these that we gatWr infor¬ 
mation as to what is doing in Ute great '>'otk of educat¬ 
ing the people. „ t . 

Tlie couiieil liavo received applications dfiriog the 
year for aid from 518 places in England, Wales, and 
sScofland. Most of these are for tl^ enlargement of 
school-houses, and the buildingiof i^i^nces for the mas¬ 
ter or mistress, for ‘ repairs and nttii^’ and in some 
instances for ventilation. Some of thF memorials pray 
for the foundation of ‘ exhibitions ’ of I<.IO and upwards, 
to stimulate the industry of the older sdliolars; and we 
learn byl|||«TCular that it is prop^d to pay those 
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selected to qulilify themselves as ‘ pupil teacdi^s,' L,10 
in the first yekr, LlS in the second, and L.IG in the 
third. This is, however, in connection only with the 
London diocesan schools. Notwithstanding the ge¬ 
neral poverty of the xwpulation of Wales, we are 
informed that urgent demands are made for cfBcient 
Bohotdmaitcrs and schoolmistresses; but the salary 
is not more than L.86 per annum, ‘ there is no induce¬ 
ment for young persons possessing the requisite quali¬ 
fications to ofl'er themselves for the work.’ According 
to tlie evidence, the only means of preventing the pre¬ 
sent schools from becoming ‘ worse than useless,’ will be 
by tlie cstaidishment of a model school, and a general 
increase of the salaries paid to ^he teachers. 

The southern district, comprehended in tiio counties 
of Berks, Bucks, Hants, Herts, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
i: and Wilts, contains three hundred and forty schools, 
visited by the inspector at an expense of L.2, Os. 4d. for 
\, each sclinol. At Upton, u-e read that the floor of the 
I scltoolrbeing of asphalte, thh child|cn snfli'r from chil- 
i blains in tlie winter. In others, the master is described 
j. as ‘ overtaxed,’ or ‘ trusting too much to his monitors, 

! in8te.-id of working himself,’ or ‘ nnnecessarily severe.’ 

!: But by far the greater number of teachers are described 

I as zealous and painstaking, and the schools, generally 
ns greatly improved since the visit of the previous year. 

j Binging appears frequently as port of the course of in- 
■ struction j oml being pronounced ‘ good’ in the majority 
! I of cases, shows tlie great value of this deligiitful accom- 
j' plishnicnt in tlie training of youth. Want of funds and 
I; of properly-trained teachers are, however, everywhere 
j i urged as the chief impedimenta in the way of diflusing 

I I a better and mere comprehensive education nnioiig the 
! people at Urge. ‘ Tlie nuiicssities of past times,’ writes 
I Afr Allan, * familiarised the people to the notion that a 
, few weeks’ attendance at an organised scliool, wlicrc wliat 
I was called “the National System” might bo learned, 

I was suflicient to transmute a decayed trade.smnu, with 
i some knowledge of writing and accounts, into n national 
' schoolmaster. But, liappily, the conviction is daily 

gaining ground, that for a supply of well-qualified 
; tcacl|cr8, we must look to our training establishments, 

I i wlierc tiicy may remain long cnougli to have tlicir 
, eiiaractcrs moulded, and to receive lliat education in 
; other respects which may fit them for their work.’ 

I , Another passage of this gentleman’s report amply 
': confirms the often-expressed o]>inion of the high value 
i \ of music as a moral agent. ‘ Scarcely any suhuul,’ he 
! I observes, ‘ visited in my district, in whicii music is 
!, taught successfully, fails to rise to .considerable emi- 
ji ncnce in other rosiwets. Tim schools at Longparish 
‘ and Farton, where great attention is paid to tiiis art, 

; and whciu it proves a powerful means of attachiug the 
scholars to the church, are excellent specimens of a 
'. strong moral influence being exercised thereby. Our 
forefathers reckoned music among the seven liberal 
' I sciences; and I hope that wo are making a considerable 
! i advance in the riglit direction, in bringing back into 
j' out schools au art w'hich, under proper management, 

! cultivates a certain delicacy of feeling and gentleness 
j greatly needed by the children of the poor, making 
I their temtKits plastic, and cuntribbtiiig in various ways 
i I to harmony and order.’ 

I' In five counties in South Wales, the schoolmasters 
are desbribed as ‘ imperfectly, acqmunted with English, 

.: and who have rw'uivcd tittle mental training of any 
kind. 3difl« are discarded excisemen; some are bruken- 
', d«wn tradesmen pr beer,-sellers; some have been soldiers 
‘ or sailors, who, witli a l^tle skill In writing and figures, 

, have picked up in tkAr* travels a little knowledge of 
KnglUh.’ Many of them arc habitually addict^ to 
Uquor, and frequ^tly appear in public in u state ofa 
intoxication, ’^at, howyvw, can be expected. Where 
tlie first question asked when a schoolmaster's post 
becomes vacant. Is not * Who is likely to fill the place 
best ?’ but ‘ Whose drcumstances most need the emolu¬ 
ment F' This low moral character shews in other 
rospebts—' Of L^cboois visited in Kadrajl^a 


3 were found to be provided with the outbuildings 

necessary for decency. As a portion of the cbundi is, 
in Uadnorshire, the most common place for scbodl- 
keepiug, the evils of such a deficiency appear in their, 
most repulsive form.’ Where so little regard prevails 
for decency, it is not surprising there should bo a wimt 
of morality. While the pSTiportion of illegitflnato births 
throughout England is esiimated at 1 in 16, in Badnor- 
sliiro it is 1 in 7 of the whole. * 

Mr Cook states, in his report of schools in the 
eastern district, that ‘ wc not only lose ouf children at 
a very early ili;e, without any systematic means, or in¬ 
deed, for the most part, witliout any kind of means of 
keeping up an intoreburse with them after leaving 
school, but that a fearfully largo proportion of poor chil¬ 
dren citlier do not enter our schools at all, or remain 
in them so short a time, that any expectation of their 
receiving red benefit from tlic instruction tlwreiu given 
must be a mere illusion. It is true that so many sclionls 
liavc been established in whioli instruction, if nut en¬ 
tirely gratuitous, is attainable at a trifling cost, that 
every parent who desires to secure the advantages of 
education for his cliild mity find ono in Vnost quarters 
of London within a moderate distance; but it is c-qualiy 
true that tiiousands arc either too indiflbrent, or too 
ignorant, or too vicious, or too little able to command 
tlieir cliildren, ever to avail themselves of tlie oppor¬ 
tunity. One consequence of this want of elomentiiry 
edneation, wliether we consider it as a want of know¬ 
ledge or of training, is admitted to he a friglitful in- 
creiise oP depravity among pauper ohildrcn. At the late 
Middlesex sessions, it was stated by Mr Sergeant Adams 
that igf fewer than 000 children, between, seven and 
twelfo years of a^->. Iif.d been summarily convicted by 
the magistrates, within a comparatively short period, 
as reputed thieves. All tliat the magiiitratcs could do, | 
was to send these children to prison for six weeks, nr two ! 
months-, and when tlic poor creatures catnc out again, 
they were compelled to follow their former pursuits, 
iK'caiisc! they were without any otlier means of obtaining 
subsistence.’ Wc Jiave on several occasions pointed out 
the remedies for this state of things in artieloS'ou scliools 
in (liflbrent parts of Scotland. It is to be hoped that 
by the establishment of Bagged Schools, and the mea¬ 
sures contemplated by government, this juvenile sub¬ 
stratum of society will he converted into moral and 
intelligent beings, 

Tile Midland district indudes the counties of Chester, 
Btalfuri}, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, War¬ 
wick, and Northaujpton. The number ef^sehools visited 
by the inspector, Mr Mosoiey, was 247 ; and the ag¬ 
gregate number of children 13-3B1 ; of these 1 in C can 
read ‘ with tolerable ease and eorrcctness,’ 1 in 3 read 
easy narratives, and the remainder read letters and mo¬ 
nosyllables. One in 4 were learning to write an pajier, I 

4 in IS were in the first four rules of aritlinietic, 1 in IS 
in the corapound^rulos, while not more tliaii 1 in S3 was I 
acquainted with the rule of three, and 1 in 9 wltli 
geography. Mr Moseley objects strongly to the delcga- ! 
tion of the master’s authority to monitors. ‘ The whole i 
time,’ lie observes, * allowed out of the life of a poor { 
child for its school-days is all too short, and it is daily i 
decreasing. Nothing can he expected to lie done unless I 
the most powerful of tlic resources which tlie school¬ 
master has at his command be brought to bear upon 
every moment of Ik if his work be not taken in hand 
f^hwith, not only will he have lost the most ikvour- 
a& season fur it—that when the mind is most readily 
in^ed—but the wltole oppoftanity. I claim, therefore, 
asfi privilege of the child, and as a paramount duty fflf i 
thi master, that his own individual oulti^ of the.ehild’s ' i 
raW, his own direct and personal Ivbo^ upon it, ahWd i 
begin from the moment when the child first enters the 
school, and never be interrupted uutil it loaves it' 

We pass over the other reporte, to come to fitose of 
Mr Gordon on education in counties of 
Clackmannan, Linlithgow, find Uenfrew. Of tke 166 ‘ 
schools under the parooliial act, 13 ore described at 

„ A---:_ 
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I in«ufflciient in size, 12 insufficiently furniahed, 6 want- 
I inf; repair, and 15 imperfectly ventilated. Besides 
i these, there are 102 son-parochial schools, 90 of which 
i eomo under the above classification of imperfection. 

I Of the scliool accommodation generally, it is observed, 
‘that the (Jiraensions of the apartments in lungtJi 
and breadth, but more espdilially in height^ arc too 
! often insufficient; and that, both in situation and 
I strncture, the means of securing proper ventilation are 
often wholly neglected. Tlmt the parochial schools 
arc for the most part better- provided in tliis respect 
than *the act is understood to have ri^airod; and 
at the same time, that the achqol-houses which have 
originated in free gift are somewhat more nume¬ 
rous than those which liave been produced at the com¬ 
mand of the statute; still leaving, however, more than 
a third part’ of tho whole number to l)e provided by the 
teachers tliemselvos at their own expense.’ Of tlie 
pnrocliial schoolmasters, 10 receive an inrome of L.SU 
I annually; 14 from L.50 to L.fiO; 8 from li.60 to 1/.70; 

I 8 from L.70 to L.90; and 9 from L.90 to L.120. The 
I population of tho four counties is 288’15C; and of the 
i ’ number of ciiildrcn frequenting the schools, 10’1.50 are 
\ I taught reading, 3270 writing, 1200 grammar, and ISl.'i 
j! geography. ‘ In seventy of tlic sclmols, no instruction 
I j Iw-is been given or attempted in geography, solely for 
; j want of maps.... In the lietter schools, the large maps 

I ‘puliliahed by Messrs .Tuhnstone and by Messrs Cliambcrs 

I I are common. In some a small hand atlas is omployod, 

; v.’liich till! teacher finds to have its advantages, as tlie 
. jmj>ils <’an he taught to point out plaees upon i^’itliout 

any direction from the sigl)t of names—a mode of tlie 
' same prinoilile which lias produced maps witiiout 
'• lit all, or with only their initiaUletfJrs. In a few iii- 
1 stances tlio pupils liave been well exercised ka tin: con- 
' I stniction of maiis. But it scarcely ever happens that 
j i tliey are taugjif to trace nn outUuo of countries on^the 
i I iKiard.’ The general Iw'aring of cdue.ation in tho four 
!' counties is said to bo towar.ls improvement. ‘On the 


: I one liiind, it receives a tendency to advance from minii:- 
(I tors and presbylerie.s, and from many of the heritors 
' I and seiioolmasters; Imt this is too often checked by in- 
' I ereasing iiidiflerenoe to it .among tlic people, especially 
' those of the mining and m.annfaetnri)ig classes.’ 

; I Wherever we look, the same conclusion aiqiears to bo 
inevitable. To 1 m; really iK'ncfleial, the 8 '’ 0 )io and aim 
I of ediiealion must expand in proimrtion to tlie inereas- 
I ing wants of tlie age. It is now conceded on ail haiidt. 
; that the only miicily ftir the evihs of ignorance ooiisisls 
ip cdueatiuii. .iM’t it. then, ho applied the cireum- 
' staiiocs of the case in a broad mid lilicral sjiirit, and, 
I' 111 though not over-sanguine as to immediate ettects, we 
I have no doubt whatever as to tlie ultimate result. 


11 POKTUNJS’H WAhJJJBKLMGS IN CHINA.* 
i Bomb few years ago, it was predicatoiLthat tlie ‘Wan- 
i derings’ now before tlie public would not only conduce 
: greatly'to the advane.emcnt of botanical science, but 
I open new views of tbe CliiTioso cbaracter, aud^ point 
: out now fields for commorciul intercourse. This of 


course heightened tho interest with which we took up 
a volume on a subject so interestiiig in itself; and tlie 
introductory chapter was well calculated to raise expec¬ 
tation to a pitch of excitement. 

The autlior begins by informing us that he is to|ho 
no emumon author; that he is to eschew the errors a d 
absurdities of former writers; and that in his book vi 11 
be found a picture of tbo Chinese as they ore. This le 
duos in such general and ambiguous terms, as to gl re 
ope the idea thkt his censure imduded the reei it 
p^uctions of JTafis, Qutzlafl; and Medhurst, or ttmt 
these' ctmtrl^tl^ons to our knowledge of China wore too 
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trifling to require mention. The promise of this intro¬ 
duction, howover, wo are bound to say, is by no means 
fulfilled. The reader will here look in vain for now 
views of tho Chinese character, or now materials for 
forming such views; and before closing the book, he 
will coino to the conclusion tliat a man may lie nn ex¬ 
cellent practical botanist (as Mr Fortune doubtless isl, 
without possessing any extraordinary talent for obser¬ 
vation on other suhjeots. The ‘ Wanderings,’ in fnet— 
^wnys excepting tho information they communicate 
in apiculture, gardening, and botany—are mere illus¬ 
trations, though Bufilcicutly agreeable fllustrutions, of 
what was already familiar to us from other sources; 
but they can la;^ no clniin whatever to originality, or 
even to that vividness of descriftioa which sometimes 
compensates for the want of it. 

In the discussion that htw been c.vried on respecting 
the extent to which ilie soil of China is cultivated, Mr 
Fortune takes a part against the hypothesis which 
assumes that little ^nore fr left to be done—that any 
further increase of the population must depend for suh^ 
sistciice upon foreign supplies. TJiis is perhaps one of 
the most important of all tlic subjects that relate to the 
destinies of tho farther East; for China has, for some 
time past, taken a part whieli attracts far less attention 
t.h.m it descigycR in tlie history of tliese regions. Tliis 
people, amounting in number to between three and four 
iiundred millions, have long reached tho point of star¬ 
vation at whicSi emigration becomes necessary. In vain 
wore nil tilings made to give way before agriculture. 
The flocks and herds, wliich formed tho wealth of tlicir i 
ancestors, vanished, and the lands on wliich they had 
fed wore turned into fields of grain. The profession of 
tlie liuahaiidman was reckoned tho most lionourable, 
next to that of the literati; and the emperors set the ex¬ 
ample to their subjects, by holding the plough. But all i 
wuidd not do : and tlSni rice was eagerly sought for in ] 
the. nciglilKiuriiig countrie.s, and a lartui promium otfered 
upon its iinpurtatiutt in the shape of exemption from | 
(liitics. Home prixluction, liowiiver, and foreign im- ■ 
ports, even in tiieir union, were insufficient; and the ' 
masses of the people liad recourse to anything,and ' 
cvcrytiiing that could sustain animal life, however dis- . 
gusting. however horrihlo to the appetite in oilier ; 
regions. Niiy, the coumioii substances which elsewhere ■ 
I'orm the fooil of human beings, were devoured by tliem 
in a slate of decomposition, till tho odour of putridity 
became a national taste. Thus the Chinese would seem ' 
to liave iirrived at the utmost, edge of tlie circle witliiii 
wliich n.’iture confines the movmnout of population; and 
(he fact is proved by the result. Emigration is not 
merely discouraged by the government—it is forbidden ; i; 
hut alllumgh it is treason to go, it is starvation to stay 1 1 
behind, and every year tlie exccs.s of population from tliis ' i 
vast country hursts in resistless surges over the neigh- i i 
.bonriiig regions. Tlirongliont Sian, Biirmab, British j 
Malacca, the Tudiiiu Arcliiiiclago, flows the co<iBcle8s 
tide of a race who.se fecundity is elsewhere without { 
exanqile in the human kind ; and it is no wild specula- I 
tion to suppose* tliat tlio new enipiies of which tlto ! 
En ;llsh liave laid some faint foundations in Australia, { 
will bo mainly peopled liy llhinesc. Already they fo«m | 
one-half of the inhahitants iu the great and thriving | 
BriMsIi settlement of Singapore. { 

Mr Fortune bestows no g.ttcntiou upon any su6h facts j 
connected with the position of tlie pccfilo. He apposes, 
from tlie natural stcriUty*of the hiila, that a cxTOtlU por- i 
thin of tile country is uncultfrated; 4 ;ud tb>s is'true, | 
since no cultivation in such plsMs c^iild be of any use. j 
But he adds likewise the vagiiyAMertion (for Kis oppor¬ 
tunities of observation in so vast a country were Uniited), 
•ttiat even in the most fertile mountaifi districts in Cen¬ 
tral China the greater part of 4Uo joiP lies in & state of 
nature, and has never teen disturbed by hand of 
man.’ This would appe.ar to be quite incredible of any 
part of China, excepting perhaps the range of moun¬ 
tains which separate tho provinces on the southern const 
from tlioWAM the centre, and wherej^tnong the other 









wonderful anom^iee presented by flie empire, we find 
n people still unsubdued by the government! The 
Chinese, taking them generally, are a hard>working 
race; and the happy insensibility—or rather vitiation— 
of their olfactory nerves, has rendered them very learned 
in manures of all kinds. Stubble, fish, biynt earth and 
weeds, oil-cake, bones, shells, old lime, soot, ashes, and, 
above all, night-soil, are eagerly collected: and the 
horrible nuinme tanks of the cities are looked upon by all 
classes, rich and poor alike, with perfect complacency. 
Mr Fortune does not mention what is, in reality, a very 
important element in the fecundity of the fields—Urn 
shaving of about a hundred million beards and polls. 
In short, the state of the manure business alone among 
this singular people ;Aould seem to render it very in;- 
probable that they leave any considerable portion of 
fertile soil in a state of nature. 

Ill general, the personal adventures widi which Mr 
Fortune's narration is varied, are almost precisely simi¬ 
lar to those that befell Mi' Medlmrst, wlieii the pious 
missionary was traversing tlic coast, fur the purpose of 
distributing religious books, in spite of the opposition 
^ of tile authorities, and witli or witliout the consent of 
the people. In both cases the two gentlemen pursued 
Iheir several avoiaitions (that of Mr Fortune being the 
search after new plants) in the face of«ji sometimes 
hostile population, imd with a coolness wiiicli, taken 
with all the ai^nncts of the picture, is not a little 
amusing. They went wliere they liked, they traversed 
towns and villages with equal impunity, tliey hrowtxiat 
tile mandarins, kept the people in order, and seldom 
came away without attaining their object. Mr Fortune, 
liowcver, was on two occasions somewhat roughlj' 
handled; althuugii tliis is not by any means so sur¬ 
prising ns tlie fact of his escaping at all. 

The Chinese are not only industrious, but iiighly 
teachable. AtChusan ‘it was astonisliingliow quickly 
they got accustomed to our habits, and were able to 
supply all onr wants, llread baked in the Knglish 
in^c was soon exposed for sale in the shojw, and even 
ready-made clothes were to be had in any quantity. 
The tailors flocked from all quarters: a large proportion 
of tlie shops near the beach were occupied by them; 
and they doubtless reaped a rich harvest, although they 
made nud sold every article of dress on the most reason¬ 
able terms. Then there were curiosity-shops witliout 
number, containing josses or gods carved in bamboo or 
stone, incense burners, old bronzes, auinmls of strange 
forms, which only exist Jn the brains of tlie Chinese, 
and countless siiecimcns of porcelain and pictu^-s. 
Silk shops, too, were not wanting; and here were to lie 
had beautiful pieces of manufactured silk, much cheaper 
and better than could be purchased in Canton. The 
embroidery in these shops was of the most elaborate 
and beautiful description, which must be seen iK'forc it 
can be appreciated : this the Chinese were making into 
articles, such as scarfs and aprons, fur Kuglisli la^us. 

, ‘ The shopkeepers in Tinghae supposed on Knglisk 
name indisjicnBable to the respectability of their shops 
and the success of their trade; and it was quite amusing 
to walk up the streets and read the dillerent names 
which they had adopted under the advice and instruc¬ 
tion of tlie soldiers and.sailors to whom they had ap¬ 
plied on the subject There were “ Stultz, tailor, firom 
Lnndoh“ Jlaekmaster, taijor to the army and navy 
“ 1 iominie Jlobbs,the gnieer ;” “Squire Sam, porcelain 
I merclndfir;” and the nunibcs of tradesmen “to Her 
i Majesty” was vyy great; among whom one was “ Tnilor 
to Her Most Gracious Mbjesty Queeu Victoria, and His 
Itoyal Highness PrlhcMS-lbert, by appointment,” and be¬ 
low the name was a tingle word, which I could not make 
out fur some fe^ seconds— VnifornuofaUdescriptions^ 
Certificates front'their pqstooiers were also in great 
request, and mafiy of these wore most laughable per¬ 
formances. Thd poor Chinese were never quite at'their 
about these certificates, as they were so often 
l^xed by the donors, mid cousequenilx were conti- 
jj^ntly sltowing l^em to other customeii^ and asking 
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“ Whal thing that paper talkie; can do, eh?" The answer 
was probably in this strain—“ Oh yes, Pohei, this can 
do; only a little alteration more better.” I’oor Fokei 
runs and brings a pen, the little alteration is made, and 
it is needless to add that the thing is ten times more 
ridiculous .than it was before.* , 

Tlie following is a caiisl adventure;—‘ In China, the 
canal is the traveller’s highway, and the boat is his 
carriage, and hence the absence of good roads and 
carriages in this country. Such a mode of conveyance 
is not without its advantages, however little wo may 
think of it Ih England; for as the tide ebbs amf flows 
through the interior fijr many miles, the boats proceed 
with considerable rapidity; the traveller, too, can sloop 
comfortably in Ills little cabin, which i.s, in fact, bis 
house for the time being. 

‘ The canal, after leaving Shanghae, leads in a north¬ 
erly direction, inclining sometimes a little to the west; 
branches leading ofl' in all directions over the country. 
Some very large towns and walled cities were passed 
on our route, at one of which, n.-mied Coding, wc lialted 
for the night just under the ramparts. 1 spread out 
my lied in my Irttln luibin, and went to sleep rather 
early, intending to start betimes 'with the tide next 
niorning, and get ns fur as possible during the ensuing 
day. lint, as niy countryman says, 

" The best l.iUI Echemni of mire ami men ganx aft nslie,” 

and 1 awoke during tlie niglil by the cool air blowing 
in upon my head through one of tlie windows of tlie ■ 
boat, wBieh I hud sliut before I wont to rest. 1 jumped j 
np immediately and looked nut, .md tlirongh the durk- 
nes^I could-discern that we were drifting down the I 
ciinlu witli the tlAe, rviw coming in contact witli some | 
otiicr lioat, wliich had bwii fastened up like ourselves ■' 
for the night, and now rubbing against tlic braiieiics of ! 
treqg wliieli liimg over the sides of tlib canal. I lost ' 
no time in awaking niy servant ami tlieViatinen, who ■ 
nibbed their eyes witli astonishment, and c.\el.iimed . 
tliat some roblKT innst have boarded us. 'nils Iiad never ■ 
struck me before; but when I called for a light, I found i 
tliat all my olotlics, English and (.lliincse, were gone. : 
Our visitor, whoever he had been, after taking possession ; 
of all that the cabin contained, cut the rope by which ; 
wc were fastened, and shoved us off into the centre of 
the canal, along which we had drifted a considerable 
way before 1 awoke. Fortunately for me, tlic few ; 
dollars 1 had witli me were in niy Cliinesc purse be- j 
neath piy pillow.’ | 

The winter ^habits of the people arc lyorth noticing. | 
‘As the winter appronelied, the weather became ox- I 
treniely cold, and in iX'cembcr and .laiinary the ice on \ 
the ponds ami canals was of considerable thickness. ' 
Tlie most attractive shops in tlic city now'u'cre tlie | 
diiTercnt clotliing establishments, wlicrc all articles of : 
wearing apparel w'ere lined with skins of various kinds, | 
many of tiium of the most costly description. The very | 
poorest Chinese have always a wann jacket or doak lined ' 
with sheep-skin, or padded with cotton, for the winter; ! 
and tliey cannot imagine how the Europeans can exist i 
with the thin clothing they' generally go about in. 
When the weather was cold, 1 used always to wear a 
stout warm greatcoat above my other dress, and yet 
the Chinese were continually feding the thiefcnesi of 
my clothes, and telUiig me that sUrdy I must fed cold. 
l|keir mode of keeping tiiemselves comfortable in winter 
Users entirdj' from ours: they rordy or never think | 
oCusing fires in tlieir rooms for this purpMc, but as the | 
ecU increases, they just put on another jacket or two, > 
nsil they feel that the warmth of their bodies is not 
CM'ried off faster than it is generated. AOhe raw, damii 
cAd of morning gives way to the geil!S^^S of noon, 
the upper coats are one by one thrown until even¬ 
ing, when they arc again put on. In the spring months 
tlie upper garments are cast oif by degrees; and when 
the summer arrives, the Chingie are found clod in thin 
dresses of cotton, or in the grass-doth manufaotiund in 
tlie country. In the northern towns the ladies some* 
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times use a small brass stove, like a little oval basket, 
hitving the lid grated, to allow the charcoal to bum and 
the heat to escape; this they place upon their tables, or 
on the floor, for the purpose of warming the hands and 
Nurses also carry these little stoves in their 
hands under the fuet of thb children. Such, liowevcr, 
is the thlckilbss and warmth their dresses, that it is 
only in the coldest wcatlier tbey require them. Little 
ciiildren in winter are so covered up, that they look 
I like bundles of clothes, nearly as broad as tliey are lung; 

I and when the padding is removed in warm weather, it 
I is dilBc.ult to imagine tiiat you see before jipu the same 
! individuals.’ 

Wc must conclude with what Mr Fortune calls ‘ of- 
I ferings to the gods.’ ‘ The periodical oilcrings to the 
i gods are very striking exhibitions to tlic stranger who 
I looks upon them fur the first time. When staying at 
I Shanghae, in November ]844,1 witnessed a most curi¬ 
ous spectacle in tiie Iionsc wliere 1 was residing. It 
was a family offering to tlie gods. Early in tlie morn¬ 
ing tlic principal liall in tlie house was set in order, a 
I large table W8.s placed in the centre, and siv-irtly aflter- 
: wards covered with small dishes filled with llic vuiiuus 
I' articles commonly used as food l>y the Cliincso. All 
; tliese were of the very host descrii)tion that could lie 
I ]irocured. After u certain time liad elapsed, a number 
I ■ Ilf eandics were ligiitcd, and enlurans of smoke and 
fragrant odours began to rise from tlie ineense whieh' 
I was burning on tile table. All tlic imn.atcs of the house 
and tlieir friends were clad in tliuir host atlirc, and in 
{ turn cninc to ko-tou, or bow lowly and rcpei^dly in 
I front of file tabic and the altar. The se.ene, although it 
' u as an iJnlittrous one, seemed to me to Iiuve suriicthing 

I very impresBive about it; and winlsfsl pitied the ds^lu- 

I I sioi’i of our host .and his friends, f eould not but admire 
; llieir devotion. In a sliort time after tliis’Ceremony 
: was eoinpleli'd, a largo quantity of tinsel paper, made 
, up in tlie form and sliape of the ingots of Sycee silver 
I eoninion iuUIiinu, was iieaped on the floor in front of 
, tlie tallies; the burning iiieeusc was tiicii tuken ftom 

I llie tabic and plaeed in tlie midst of it, and (be wiiole 
eousumcii together. By and by, wlicn tlic gods were 
supposed to liave flnislied tlieir repast, all Die urtieles 
of food were removed from tlio tables, cut up, and con¬ 
sumed by people connected with the family. 

I ‘ On uuotlicr oeeasion, wlien at Niiig-po, Iiaving been 
I out some distance in the country, it w'as night, and dark 
! befoi-o r readied the east pate of the city, near wliicli I 
was lodged in tlie Iiousc of a Cliinese nierdiant. 'I'lie 
city gates were elosed, but two or tlircc loud knocks 
soon bronglit ibe warder, wlio instaiitlys admitted me. 

1 W'as now in tlic widest and finest street in the city, 
whicli seemed in a blaze of light, and unusually lively 
for any jiart of a Oliinese town after nightfall. 'Tlie 
I sounds of music fell upon my car—the gong, tlie drum, 
and the inure plaintive and pleasing tones of several 
wind iustruuicuts. 1 was soon near enough to observe 
wiiat was going on, and saw, at a glaime, that it was a 
public offering to the gods, but far grander and more 
striking tlian I had before witnessed. 'Die table was 
spread in tlie open street, and cverytliiiig was on a large 
and expensive scale. Instead of small dishes, whole 
animals were sacrificed on the occasion. A pig was 
placed on one side of the table, and a slieep on the 
other; tlie forme# scraped clean in the usual way, and 
the latter skinned. The entrails of lioth were removed, 
and on each were placed some flowers, an onion, anAa 
knife. The other ports of the table groaned with VI 
the delicacies in common use amongst the respectallc 
portion of tlie Chinese—such as fuwB, duck^ numeriiis 
compound dishes, fruits, vegetables, and rice. Chms 
were placed na-agfl end of the tabic, on wliich the ras 
were anppoeed to ilt during the meal, and chop-stiols 
were regularly laid at the sides of the diffbrent dishes. 
A blaze of light lllaminatcd the wliule place, and the 
smoke of ^e firagront incense rose up into the air in 
wreatbs. At intervals, tbc^Kand struck up tlieir favou¬ 
rite plaittrive natiuud airs; and altogetlier, the whole 
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scene was one of the strongest and most curious which 
it has ever been my lot to witness.' 

We have a strong notion that these are not nlfcrings 
to the gods, but to the gImUs. The Chinese an; very 
atteutive to their defunct friends, sending them liberal 
supplies of money, furniture, &c. (manufactured uf gilt 
paper), and Obcasionally giving them grand entertain¬ 
ments similar to the above. - 'Diere is one feast of the , 
dead, in particular, to which all those destitute ghosts i 
^ invited who have no living relatives to take care of ' 
tnem. It occurs once a-year, by lampliglit, and pre- ' 
sents, as may be supposed, a most extraordinary scene. 

Wx Fortune’s error, if it be one, is caused by his liabit I 
of generalising. The above is a superstition of Buddhism, | 
the least considerable of\he tl^e Chinese sects, but i 
the only one whidi appears to nave come in our tra¬ 
veller’s way. His remarks on religion, therefore, must 
be understood to apply only to a small portion of tlie 
people. Ill like uiamicr, Ids account of ttie warm clotli- 
ing, and ulieup and ciiiiifoitable living, of tlie ‘ very 
poorest Chinese,’ is ffti utterly at variance not only with 
the statements of furnier writers, but with tlie context 
of the recent history of the country, that it must be | 
token ns referring to some special localities. Perhaps | 
it is not irrelevant to such paints to inoiition, tliat in 
tlirec years spent among one uf tlie must universally 
educated uatibus on the face uf the eartii—wlicrc tlic 
wliulc cunutry is tiiruwu into a {xiriodical tumult, re¬ 
sembling a general election in Engliiiid, by the public 
examination uf llic sebnols — Mr Fortune never once | 
happened to detect a single Chinese in the act uf read- | 
ing! I 


DAVIE CAMPBELL. 

AN INnilENT OF TUP. LAST WAIl. 

A NiminEU of years agi^ there lived in the sma]l village 
of Duddiiigston, near lOilinburgh, a family named (kunp- 
bell, consisting of a man and liis wife, who were cuii- 
siilcRibly beyond iiiiiiiile life, and their onlj' son, a buy 
of fourteen years of age. The Camiiliclls had retired on ' 
a trifle rciriised in trade, and their only care now cen- | 
ten'll in their ehilii, David. Duvic, as they cidlcd him, 
was not an ill lad, but lie was a little flighty uiid ' 
a ilful, as must only sons arc, from over-indulgence. In | 
particular, it was somowiiat grievous that lie inani- | 
fested a poor taste fur learning, and greatly preferred 
playing witli iiiimic boats (in Duddiugston Loch to 
attending tlic parisli scliool. The trutli was, Davie’s \ 
young imagination had been fired with the ambition of ' 
being a sailor, in consequence of listening to tales uf ' 
sea-life related by old Sandy M’Taggart, now a jobbing 
gardener in tlie village, but in funner (lays a mariner : 
on board tlie British fleet ' | 

l)f course, like all boys who go crazy about a sca-life, i 
Davie Campbell knew iiotliiiig of the hardships of tlic 
profession, and only looked to tlic supposed pleasures of | 
sailing about the ocean, and seeing strange and distant i 
parts of the globe. Accident effeeted wbat his parents ; 
never would have permitted. In company with old I 
Sandy, lie went on a little pleasure voyage on the Firth 
of Forth, and on lanijing at niglit at Leith, tliey were 
seized by a pressgaiig, and taken on liuard a war vesfel 
lying in the roads. In the morning, when the age of 
Sanliy was oseertained, he was dismissed; but D^vic, it | 
call scarcely be said against his will, was entered on the 
ship’s books. • 

What a dreadful bloi^ was this to the Cainpxills 1 
Their only hoiie in life vanislie^ As sson asitlicy came 
to tlieir senses, they set off to^Zaiith to make inquiries 
ns to the ship, and, if possible, ffl'bring home their son. 
Their e-xcursion was useless. 'Die sjiip wm gone, and 
•no ono could tell whither. Wliat a nifjancin^y evening 
was that in the once happy eottagel The demon War 
had carried off its victim. But a l^g aucocssion of 
melancholy days followed: three raan elapsed, and yet 
not one word was receivial firom the lost son. Had the 
unhappy paii possessed a reasonable knowledge of the 
\ • 
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\roi-ltl, they miRht have found means to discover whether 
Uavie was in ti»e land of the living, and in what vessel 
he was rated. But tliey were simple in manners, and 
had little knowledge of business. Oppressed wiUi their 
feelings of bereavement, they seem to have considered 
that no other means of discovering their lost son was 
open to them but that of personal inquirj. Oonflrmed 
in tljis idea, they actually at length sot off on a pil¬ 
grimage in quest of their boy. 

We are writing of an incident which occurred whjp 
tlio iirocess of travelling was considerably diiU-rent 
from wlmt it is at present. The notion of the C^p- 
hells was, that tliey would somehow get intclli^nce 
of their son in T.ondon, and, to the metropolis, there¬ 
fore, they bent tlieir Vvay; taking places in a wagon, 
wliich was to perform the journey in little more than a 
fortnight. The way was long and dreary i Imt love and 
Jiope imparted a ray of cheerfulness to the travellers, 
and at last, with unabated deterniination, tliey arrived 
in the vast metropolis. I'artnnat^y, the wagoner was 
an honest man, and before he loft them, ho saw tlicin 
comfortably housed in a respectable though buiuble inn 
in the city, where they might recover from their fatigue 
licforp they commenced tlieir search on the morrow. 
Scarcely liad the itinerant venders of milk, watcr- 
cresses, and other necessaries and luxuri^ commenced 
their daily cries, th.m the old couple sallied forth, su]i- 
portiDg each otlier's shqis; and, by making nniucrous 
inquiries, at last found tlieir way down to tlie river’s 
side. Here, to their inexpressible disappointment, they 
discovered only a crowd of small schooners, brigs, 
and cutters, for it was in tlie neiglibourliood of llillings- 
gate; and even they could disceni tliat such were not the 
craft they could hope to find tlieivBon on btimi. Tliey 
were told, however, that larger ships were moored 
lower down the river; so, after returning to their inn 
to breakfast, they once more set out in their seareli. 

This time they reached a p.irt of the river below the 
Tower of London, where the docks are now to be found. 
Here they saw a number of large ships; but when tliey 
asked if any of them were king's sliips, some people 
laughed at ^etn, otiicrs thought them silly, and scarcely 
deiced an answer; nor for a long time could they 
obtain any information to guide their proceedings. At 
Last a seaman, who w'as stuudiiig on the quay chewing 
Ids quid, turned round as they were making inquiries of 
some other ]iersons, and in good honest l^cotch asked 
them what they wanted, telling tiicm that tlie clianccs 
were that those they spoke to did not comprehend a 
word they said. The old pcojile, Uglily deligiitcd at 
finding a countryman, and one uhu aiqicared willing 
to assist them, were not long in explaining their 
wishes. 

‘ If your son lias gone on board a mau-of-war, you 
will nut find liira here,’ replied the honest Bailor. ‘ You 
must seek fur him at I’urtsmouth or I'lymoatli; hut to 
tell you the truth, 1 don’t sec that you have much 
chance of finding him. A liundred to one that you 
may have to travel half round the world before you fall 
in with him. However, if you are determined to look 
after Iiim, go down to one of those ports, and make 
inquiries on board all the ships there, and perhaps you 
may find some one wlio knows him.’ So good did this 
advice appear to Campbell and Us wife, that tliey 
duterntiued to follow it, and thanking the Scotch sailor 
for his kjrdness, they immeiliately returned to their 
inn. • 

Un making iimoiries^iey found that the Portsmouth 
van, which was to slaimlie next morning, was full, but 
Uiat tlicre was one abwK’to set off for Soutlrampton—a 
town, they were told, un the sea close to Portsmouth; 
and as tlieiE%eogriinUcal knowledge was not very exten.« 
sivc, they ffanciefliriiat they were as likely to find their 
son at tlie one pl^e As at the other. So eager >vere they 
to proceed, that'on the same evening they commenced 
tlieir journey. 

In tliose times coaches occupied the .liest part of 
twenty-four hoty in performing the joiuncy between 


London and Southampton, and light vans, as they wyre 
called, upwards of two days; so that the patience of the 
old couple was tried considerably before they reached the 
latter town. Eagerly llicy hurried down to tlie watei«s 
edge to look fur a king’s ship) but not one was to be 
seen in the harbour. Mournfully they stood gazing on 
the lovely expanse of iherSouthampton waWi for they 
were strangers in a strange land, and there was no one 
to help them. Titoso were stirring times: there were 
few idlers on the quay to answer their questions; so 
tliey once more turned their steps to the jnn where the 
van had deposited them. Here tlicy found the driver, 
who, liaving a friend iust about to start witli liis wagon 
for Poole, recommended them to go by it, ns hcnfiirroed 
that tliey were there more likely to find ships than at 
any otlierTiort. 

‘ But we are wishing to go to a place called Ports¬ 
mouth or Plymouth, where the big ships oomc,’ said 
old Campbell. 

‘ And Poole is on tlie way there,’ answered the ras¬ 
cally wagoner, who, provided he got his fare, cared 
little for the inconvenience to wliiuli the old couple 
might be put. 'riie result, at all events, w'as, that to 
Poole they went. J’oele is a town in Dorsetsliiro, on 
the coast, close to Ilampsliire, and ftom it the high 
cliffs of the lelo of Wight at the entrance of tlie Solent 
aro clearly seen. A. river with low mud batiks flows 
past it, but is not navigable for vessels of any size: so 
th.at wlien tlio .anxious parents liurricd down to the 
quay, they wore again doomed to sufl’er the bitter pangs 
of ilisafffiointriiont. 

Tliinking that the nearer they got to the sea, the 
nearer they should bo to him whom tliey Mmght, they 
walked on to flic teryiend of the wharf extending alonj* 
tlie side the river, their eyes wandering over tin; 
hlue shining waters of the Cliimnel, now tip] led over 
only by a gentle siuniiicr breeze from the nortli. While 
standing there, they were accosted by a Htdiennan wliosc 
Iwat was made fast to tlie (juay. 

‘What are you looking after, master and mistress ?’ 
he asked. 

‘ We want to find our son, air—our only son—-who is 
in some king's sliip; but though we have already wan¬ 
dered many a weary mile, we have not yet met with 
any one who can tell us where he is to lie found,’ an¬ 
swered the dame. 

‘ Well, it’s no easy job j^ou will have to find liini 
among tlic liutidreds of sliips in the navy,’ said the 
fisherman. ‘ But if you want to go on boerd a king’s 
sliip, there’s one now just coming out,by tlie Needle 
J'assagu, and mayhap you will find yoiir son on board 
of her. Now, if you will give mo ten sliilliugs, I will 
run you alongside of her with this breeze in no time.’ 

‘ And is tliat trnly ii king’s shiji?’ exdaimeti the old 
people togetlier, looking towards tlie spot to wldcli the 
fisherman pointed. ‘Heaven be praised if we should 
find our son on {loard of her I’ 

‘ ’riicre’a no doubt about her being a king's sliip, and 
a fine frigate to boot,’ answered the fisherman; and in 
that respect he spoke the truth, thougii his only object 
in inducing them to embark was to get their money. 
Without for a moment considering expense, and 
forgetting all their fears of the water, they eagerly 
took tlieir seats in the boat, which was only just large 
enough to bear thorn safely; and tile fisherman, looseii- 
iim his sails, ran down the river, and shaped his course 
s«Bs to cut ofiT the frigate, which was standing close- 
bnled along the coast. 

IThe frigate scon by our old friends was the San Eio- 
r»zo, commanded by Sir Harry Burrard Neale, and was ■ 
on her way from Portsmouth to W^^emth to rc- 
eftve on board his Majesty King Q«d!||e III.) of whom 
Sir Harry was most deservedly an especial favourite. 
'£he king was at th^t time residing at Weymoutb) to 
wijoy the benefit of sea-air, when he oonstaotly Ibade 
short excursions on the water.Kin board the San Pio- 
renzo. As Sir Harry was* pacing the quartw.^deek, 
conversing kindly with some of bis offleers, be obinvud, 
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gome time after they iind elearud the Ncedlee, a small 
bniit stauiling out to sea. 

‘ Where can that follow be running to?’ he asked of 
his first lieutenant * Is he not making signals to us? 
fTake your glass and sec.’ 

‘ Yes, sir: there arc two people in her waving to ns,’ 
answered tile officer after glancing through his tele¬ 
scope. 

‘ It will not delay us long,’ Observed Sir Harry partly 

to himself; ‘ so heave the ship to, Mr-, and we will 

see what it is they w,mt.’ 

'Jlic ninin-^opsail was accordingly thrown ahtick, and 
in two miiiiites more the boat witli the old Campbells 
was alongside. A midshipman then hailed them, and 
asked them what they wanted. 

Speaking both together, they endeavoured to cxjilain 
themselves. 

‘ What is it tho people in the boat want?’ aeked Sir 
Harry. 

‘ They are a man and a woman, and as far as I can 
make out, sir, they are asking for their sun,’ replied 
the midshipman. 

‘ Let them eoine on board, and we will hear what they 
have ti) s.'i3’.’ said the kind-hearted Criptain ; and with 
some little difficulty eld OanipbClI and his wife were at 
length got on deflk, and conducted aft to Sir llariy. 

‘ for whom uro you imjuiriiig, my good people?’ 
asked the enptoin. 

‘Our bairn, sir; our bairn!’ aiibwcred the motlicr. 

‘ h'or many a weary day have we been looking for liiiii, 
anil iieyer liave onr eyes rested on his face diiiee the 
r.itiil imiriiinir wlien he was carried ofl'from Leith.' 

‘ What i.!,iiis name?’ intpiircd Sir Harry. 

‘ David, sir: D.tvid Oampbell.^lleVas called sollffer 
id., fatlic;,’ aijsv,eted Ihc old dame. ^ 

' \Vc have a iimn of that name on hoard.’ observed 
the (Irst lieutenant to the captain. ' He is in the watch 
iicio'.v.’ * *- 

‘ Let him bo called on deck,’ said Sir Harry; ‘ and we 
will tec if ll’c.'ic good lajt'pio acknowledge him its their 
I’on.’ 

The name was passed along the deck below, and in a 
tuiinite n lino active yontli was set'ri springing up tho 
mniii-hatchwny. A mother’s ej'e was not to lie deceived. 
It was her own Davie. ‘ It is—it is my aiu hairn !’ she 
cried, rushing forward to meet him; and regardless of 
the iiystanders, lx fore the j outh had rc’eognised lier, to 
ids nttur astonishment che clasped him in her arnic, 
and covered his cheek with kisses. , 

Little more need be said. 'I’he Toolo fl.slK'rtnan was 
dismissed, aiuroUl llampbell and his wife were allowed 
to remaiii with their son till the ship again sailed from 
Wcymontli. f^atisfled that their sou was well and 
happy, they returned with contcntoil hearts to their 
cottage at Duddingston, whent yomig David sumo lime 
sifter paid them u visit, and employed his time so w-elj, 
before ho again went to sen, in learn^g to write, that 
tliey never again had to remain lung lu suspen,ic as to 
his welfare. 

Bir Harry Burrard Neale used frequently to narrate 
the extraordinary circumstance of tho old couple, with¬ 
out tho slightest (due to guide them, discovering tlieir 
long-lost son on board his shiji. Indeed the incident is 
so strange, that unless vouched for by sumo such autho¬ 
rity, it could not possibly be buUeved. 


B E R A N G E R. 


against it as indpprupriate. Burns and Beranger are 
dMttactly dissimilar in tbeir works, and also in th«r 
genius. Iho ono is a peasant-poet, the other a nt;- 
ebanio-poet; tlio one boloiigs to tho country, the other 
to tibe town; Uie one appertains to the world and to 
timei the otjicr to a nation and an epoch. Burns wooed 


his Egeyia in glens and groves; Beranger in streets and 
oafiis. Tlie pabulum of Burns’s youthful genius wa.s 
ballads and heroic stories; that of Beranger the French 
classics. Burns was disturbed only by the small pole¬ 
mics of rural society; while BiSranger, from his very 
boyhood, was jostled ^ the stupendous events of the 
Revolution, {lie Empire, and the Restoration. Not¬ 
withstanding this difibrenoe, however, they both di-ew 
their inspiration from nature; they are both ‘ men of 
jjhe people;’ and they are both regarded with almost 
idolatrous aflectiun by their countrymen. 

. Burns appeared at a time wlien he was requirfed by 
the human mind. Tho cycle had gone round, and 
another great poet canys to civilise and refine tho 
spirits of men, by giving new ffirms and fresh energy 
to ideas of the licantiful and tho true. Beranger was 
called forth hy the requirements of Ins class and nation. 
The time had couio when tlie whole social system was 
to be stirred up from the Imttom, in order tluit the 
I'toPLE, for the flrjt tim» in France, might struggle 
into fheir iiaturid ami appointed place. But the people 
had as yet no poetiy. There was no music in the* 
natinual literature which could awaken the echoes of 
the heart. Honco Berangi't was neecssarj’. lie was 
the liard of the republic, whose province iu the Hevo- 
Intinn was ^ east down ‘ the lefty thyme,’ and open 
I’arnnssus to the vulgar. 

Beranger has always been found difflimlt to translate; 
and as years flow on, tho difficulty will increaso. To 
und(>rstan'l him, we must understand the epoch, the 
m.anners, the men ; and when these become matters of 
history, their poet, too, will belong to tho past. This, 
iiuwever, is a grea^ destiny. It is only a inaster-inind 
which can identity itself with the age it belongs to, and 
enshrine itself for ever in its nunids. But 1-. t us not be 
niiderstood to say that there are none of tho songs of 
Beranger wliich will five, and which deserve to live, in¬ 
dependently of their epoch. There are many in tliis 
category, aUhotigh they do not amount to any consider- i 
aide projtortion of his works; and it sliould b(> recul- 
Iceteil that their eventual iiiilucnec ufiou Frt'noh lite¬ 
rature will be still more important than the pcrsunul 
achievements of the individual. * 

We have pleasure iu noticing a new translation of 
tho sonus of Beranger by Mr Anderson of Glasgow.* 
who has hapiiily approached the spirit of the original, 
and, ns respects previous versions, eflbctetl some im- 
provcnicuts in point of taste. Tho only specimen wo 
can afford room for gives a good idea of the style and 
spirit of the poet; but we copy it likewise for another 
object. 

THE olh vxgbant. 

VV«11, in H)is ditt-li I rrach at Iniil, 

woftlCf aii<l tiriKl. my clubiiig ilny; 

Foll.is Hay LVf druulr* lliun iiiirry pant \ 

Uumi! lUofr’s no pity thrown iu\ay. 

Vet arroM lliclr ^ouldcrt) nlune' ; 

Othe» a niito or two hare thrown: 

Nny, hofllen on, mlfw the clftn'v ; 

Old vftKi'&ut, I ean die lUnuo! 

y«9 X hero, of tJicy’l! soy I’ll die 

l-itr liunst'i'rfiovur kdiH of toutsc. 

Ilow often for the workhDiHwi I • 

Have idKliedan fui n la^'t icsnuruu! 

• Hut filled inch hospital i found, 

flo poor the )uy>|ilo Jiow air uruwn. # 

J?o*er uitm* had 1 bitt (hr cold jtnmii'i s , 

Old vagrant, there I'll die aluu^ 1 

lA youth, the artlmns I pfayed 
For leave a UKcful oraf'l'o Jraru* ' 

* We aro hut half ctn|d(>|id,* ili«‘y sAid; 

* With iw thy hrt?ftd thdiTtaiist nut fciu*n.’ 

Ye rioh» who Rtiil * Hu, work,’ r^at, 

Scraps from ji)ur boonl you gitve, 1 oifcii; 

Btretuhed on your straw iny aleo^lwas : 

1 curso not, but 1 did sdone. • 

* • 


Hi 'Lyrlcitl I’ocm* by SIcrro-JTiMn ifo B^rangnr; Svlcotcil .nid 
Trannlatod hy VVilUiua AoSvraan. With a lUnftroihical Notiev hy 
tho TrtuiBlatoijrevliod by the I’liet. fiiltnbuiKh: ButherlanJ ami 
Ktwz. 1U47. 1 ^ 
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1 might have hiolcnf poor soul, 'tfs true; 

Butt no: 1*11 bo;;, and trust in Ood. 

At most, the fruit T plucked, that grew 
Over tha hctlaes on my road. 

Yet twenty times, by statute-book. 

They barred me in their prisons Iciac i 
1 own^l but siinlight^t^ they took. 

J*nor vagrant, I can die alone! ^ 

Oh, con the poor a country have ? 

M’hnt are to mo yqjir com and vrino; 

ViMir industry; your armim brave; 

Your parHamentff, where statesmen fdiino! f 

'When in your holds, seised by his power, 

The stranger reap«l what you had sown, 

Xjike a true foul my eyes did sho^ver. 

(dd vagrant, I i^aii die alone! 

I 

VIi}’, as more nhViicms reptiles viewed, 

Men, dn you crilali us 'ncath ynnr bcel ? 

Instruct our minds in what is giind; 

We‘11 labour for the public weal. 

(laved A'cmi the storm 'neath leafy screen. 

The worm, in time, an ant has grown; 

I, too, your brother m!{ht havabecn; 

, Your enemy, I die alone! 

If tlio above touehing stanzas wanted the lost one, 
they would resemble too elosely the complaints of 
liiiglisli pliilantliropbists touehing tlie oppressiou of 
classes: but Bcranger goes more deeply into tlic real 
wrongs of the vagrant, and the real n^lect of bis 
‘ suiwriors.’ The unfortunate is a burden to himself, 
and a disgrace to his country, not because be has been 
left by the rich tu a state of poverty, but in a state of 
ignorance. Ignorance is the mother of idleness, whose 
progeny is want and vice. 


SGABCU FOR WIVF.S. 

Whore do men usually discover tlio w'onicn who after¬ 
wards jbeconio their wives ? is a question wo have oenaHimi- 
ally hl^ard discussed; and the result invariably couic to is 
worth mentioning to nur yonng^hidy readers. Chance has 
much to do in tliu affair; but then tlicre aru iuqHirtaiit 
governing oircunistances. It is certain that few men make 
a selection from bali-rnonis, or any oilier plaeoa of piihlie 
gaiety ; and nearly oh few are influenced by wliat may bo 
called allowing on in streets, or by auy allurcracuts of 
dress. Our conviction is, that ninety-nine handrcdtlis of all 
the finery with which women dceornto, or load their {ht- 
aons, m for nothing, as fur as husband-r,atching is coii- 
eeruca. Where and how, then, do men find their wives ? 
In the quiet liomcs of their parents or guardians—at tlio 
fireside, where the domestic graces and fecliuga are alone 
demonstrated. Theae are the ciiarnis whicii most surely 
attract the high as well as the hunihle. Agaiiwt these, ail 
the finery and airs in the world sink into inaiguificanee. 
M’e sludi illustrate this by an anecdote, whicTi, thoiieh 
not new, will not be the worse for licing again told. In 
the year 1773, Peter Burrell, Eatj. of Bcekcnham, in Kent, 
whose liealth was rapidly declining, was advised by his 
pliysicians to go to spa for tlie recovery of his bealtli. 
His daughters feared that those who had only motives 
entirely mercenary would not pay him that attention 
whicli he might expect from those who, from duty and 
affection united, would feel tlie greatest picasurc in minis¬ 
tering to his ease and comfort: they therefore resolved to 
oncompany him. They proved tiiat' it was not a spirit of 
dissipation and gaiety tliat led them to Sp^ for they were 
not to bo seen in any of the gay and fasliionuhle cireles: 
they wete never out of their fothor’a eompany, and never 
stirred froi^iome ^oept to attend liim, eitlicr to take the 
air, or.jiiif'K the waters: in a wprd, they lived a most rc- 
olusc life in the midst town then the resort of the 
most illustrious iflid fas&onabie personages of Europe. 
This exemplary attentiom fci their father procured these 
three amiable sisters thoUlmiration of all tho English at 
Spa, and was the oapse of their elevation t6 tliat rank in 
life to whtcl^bcir merits gave them so just a title. Tiioy 
all were monied to noblemen—one to the Earl of Beverley, 
another to tho Dnke of Haunllton, and afterwards to the 
Martjois of Exeter, and a third to the I>nke of Northum¬ 
berland. And it is .instioe to them to say that they re¬ 
flected honour on their rank, ratlicr than derived any fcom 


THE OLD CHURCH. 

I STOOD within those onnleDt walls: time's ruthless away I felt— 
Tho curtained niche was still unchanged whrtctn my childhood 
knelt; 

Whore girlhood'a thoughts of vanity roamed from the saorcit 
‘ ahrine— 

Ob inomcrles how full and deep throng this clOinged heart of 
mine! 

Before that solomn altar my yoimg sister knelt a bride; 

I viewed the gallant company with childish glee and jiride: 

With wreaths of fairy nm-s, 8011 tears so strangely springing. 

I sported down tho sombre aisles while matringc jioals wcio 
ringing. « . 

And again at that old altar, in the spring-time of my youth. 

Boiled In the mystic veil, Fheard eonfiniied my eon's of truth: 

'Mid bimils of young companions, and hand in hand with one, 
Whoso sweetness even then was doomed—whose death-call ferlli 
hod gone. 

AVithin those saored walla I knelt a newly-weddol wife, 

AVitb girlhood's smiles yet lingering, and hO]ie still oharmlng life: 
The old faniiUnr faces! that looked geod-hy with i>nln, 

May never gore on my changed brow, nor I on theirs again! 

And now within this noble pile, once, once again T kneel— 

Father I 'tin then aluiie canst know the iiangs tliy oroaturcs feel: 
Fond memories ai-e eiuiging fast, dark sliudu v\ s elann tiieir sn ay; 
Long years have iinased—one vivid dream—eince childhood's eai e- 
less day I 

All Is unchanged within those walls, all as In days of yore; 

And so 'twill be in future years, when 1 sliall lie iin more : 

And plaints ns mnumfu) as my own, from living lips tliat come, 
AVill sound, old church, along thy aisles, like roiers from tlie nnnh' 

■ T. A. M. W. 

WOLESALG INFANTICIMU IN MANCHGSTGIl. 

Here, in the moat advanced nation of Kuro)>o—in one of 
the largest towns of England—in the midst of;; ]Kqiii1ntliiii 
uiinisrtchod for its uier^’, industry, tnanutacturiiig skill-- 
in ktanebester, tlic cciilfo of a victorious agitation for eniii 
inercial frfiSdoin—aR)iiriiig to literary culture—« boro I’oi- 
cival wrote, and IJalttm lived— HiirteeH ihmmm) three han- 
drcili'md rUIji-UL'o children perish in seven years over and 
above tlic inorlnlity natural to mankind! Tlieac little 
children, brought up in unclean dwellings and lm|mre 
streets, were left alone long days by tlioir niotliers to 
lircatbo subtile, sickly vaimurs—sootlicd by opium, a more 
ciu'scd distillation than hellebore—and wliuii assailed Iiy 
mortal diseases, tlieu' stomaelis tom, tiicir bodies con¬ 
vulsed, tlicir brains bew Hdcred, left to die witbont medical 
aid, wliicli, like hope, should‘come to all’—the skilled 
medical miui never being nailed in at all, or only siiinnioued 
to witness the death, and sanction the funeral. —Hr/ntrl of 
the Uojiatmr-ijemralfor the t/itarier endimj Sept. 3(1, lIMS. 

AVUAT A MERCUAH’f 8UUiri.U DE. 

A mcrcliant sliould be an honourable man. AlUiough 
a man cannot lio an linnonrablc man wiibunl being an 
honest man, yet a man may be strictly honest witiiout 
being honourable. Honesty refers to pceuninry affairs; 
honour refers to the principliis and feelings. Yon may jiay 
your debts punctaall/, you may defraud no man, and yet 
you may set dislionounibly. Yon act dishonourably when 
you givo your eorrespondents n worse ojiinion of your rivals 
in trade than you,know they deserve. You act dislionour- 
ably wlien you sell your commodities at less than their j 
real value, in order to get away your neigiibours' customers, j 
You act dishonourably when you purr-liuso at higher than 
the market price, in order that you may raise the market 
u])on another buyer. You act dishonourably when you 
draw acrommodation bills, and pass them to your banker 
fur discount, as if they arose out of real transactions. You 
act dishonourably in every case wherein your external con¬ 
duct is at variance with your real opinions. You act dis- 
boifjnrably if, when carrying on a prosperous trade, you 
domnt allow your servants and assistants, through whose 
oxnions you obtain your suijcess, to participate in your- 
pnaiicrity. You act dishonourably if, after you have bo'- 
coa-e rich, yon am unmindful of the favours you reocived 
wMn iwor. In all these cases tboie may be no intentional 
,&iud. It may not be dislionesi, but UsiS^isbononrable, 
conduct— Odhati—Lectunu on Aneitui 


-Lccluret on Aneitni 
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GREAT CALAMITIES. 

IViiEN a small calamity occurs, there is seldom, amongst 
the M’cll-infornied, any inclination to regard it as othcr- 
than an event in the natural pruccluru of the 
world—sutnething which possibly huniim intelligence 
and foresight may prevent from recurring. Eor iii- 
stani’c, if a ship sinks tiirougli faulty construction, we 
u.siiidly look to that bail construction as tlic cause, and 
tliink that such incidents may be made less frequent 
if we resort to better modes of huiblitig. Or if one luis 
eauotit u severe disease from tlie malaria of stagnant 
water, wo generally attack the mniaria as ttie cause, 
and seek to avoid such evils in future by ]troiiu)tiug 
draiiiaf'e. • When, Iiowever, n calamity on mi exten¬ 
sive scale takes place, such a% lluf failure of a'^reat 
di'iiartineiit of human food, or a pestilenccvftoo often 
these .are essenti.illy one calamity), the general inelina- 
tiun seems to be to regard it as an iininediate dmioii- 
stration of Divine wratli, designed ii.s a ehiistisement for 
some inirtieiilar mural errors. Tliere is no reason for 
this, beyond tlie comparative wonderment wbicli n grand 
event excites. It is nitrel.v tliat, in the one c.ine, we 
ealmly proceed upon the common -^lilosophy which ex¬ 
perience and observation have given us; in tlie other, 
we are c.arricd by tlie exeitement of our feelings into 
tlie region of an inferior and more childish judgment. 
Usually, a viry little consideration would serve to show 
the great and iiisiii>crahle objections tJieru arc to tlie 
latter idea: as, the iiuii-rclation of the even? to the 
neciirrenee of any unusual acts of turpitude; the falling 
of the calamity upon the classes ]icrlinps the most in- 
nticent: and so forth. But wonderment stops not to 
think: it is content to dream, and to let ealamities 
pass, as w'itliuut a true reading, so also witliout a true 
improvement. 

There is, in reality, except in the *matter of magni¬ 
tude, not the least diflerenee between a great and a 
small calamity. In all of them alike there is a divine 
meaning and purpiose-, but it is strictly one nieiiiiing 
and purpose. Tiiat Gial couduuts the nflikirs of the 
world by tixed arrangements, needs not in our day to 
Ik) insisted on. Calamities are events incidental to, and 
inseparable from, the plan; fhoy all oueur, to use com¬ 
mon language, in tlie course of nature. How a h%ie- 
volent Deity sliould lutvc penuitt^l a feature which we 
feel to be so grievous, surpasses our power to.flnd out; 
but tbere is no mystery in the philosophy of huihan 
^ndttot wit h ygga rd to evils of all kinds. Aftf| a 
numbto coBteinpIStion of the authority which has-luos 
duumhr wiiw purposes—permitted them, it is no more 
tbU^ i^yin^' one of the simplest natural iinpulses|to 
st^^.fbetB, tb, d-) vlMt iu us lies to remedy them, and 
toiseek 4o **id avert them for the future. Often 
ifu msy-view diem the natural result of*errors we- 


have committed through ignorance, or selfisbucss, or 
{lerverseness. In such cases, tlie regard we pay to them 
should of course be aecotuiianied by moral emotions of 
a .suitable ebaraoler. Beyond this, passive submission 
is mere ignorance or snpineness—either a want of know¬ 
ledge to discern the nature of the chastisement inflicted, 
or a want of moral courage to perform tlie duties neces¬ 
sary to its future jircvention. 

An exteih<ive failure of crops — the very kind of 
calamity wliieli has given ns tlie word - is perlmps the 
worst wliich we know. It is one which has inflicted' 
tremeuduus sufleriugs upon the huniaii race, and which 
bus not yet taken its place amongst extinct things. But 
such ealamities are, after all, of a limited nature, and 
liable to correction by expedients within our power. 

All herbage is subject to injuries from ranscs,ppen 
to scrutiny, and remediable to an indefinite extent. It 
belongs to human iiigpiiuity and industry to seareli out 
and limit the u]>cration of these causes. And man is 
aetunlly at all times advancing in the attainment of 
means for so (rimming and amtnging nature, ns to 
make the re.siilts lie desires in the vegetable creation 
tlie more certain. It is euinmon to indulge iu p des¬ 
pondent tone regarding blights and mildews, us if they 
were be.', end all human rcmced. It is a false tone, 
tending, like all false things, to bad eouelusiona. In 
reality, the progress which has been made in penetrat¬ 
ing the secrets of nature, gives the strongest reason to 
e.xiiect that we shall in time diseuver all the influenees 
aflecting vegetation ; ami it seems but fair to couelude, 
tliHt to lie liopefiil on tills subject, is favourable to the 
end In view. 

Vegetation ridduii) fails over several great regions of 
tlie earth at oiiee. Its failure in one would obviously 
be of little conseqiioi’ce, if nations were on such ternu 
with each other as to make mutual supply easy. Wliy 
they are not on such terms with each other, is beeaqse 
of the jirevalcncc of jealous, selflsh, and illiberal feel¬ 
ings. Wliilo we acknowledge, then, that such feelings 
exist, is it not equally evident that the dependence 
on each other for succour in ease of light harvesti, is 
an indication, as it were, by the finger of God liimself, 
thitt such feelings ought net to exist, but be replaced by 
those of a kindly and soeltd nature ? Ilerq is a reading 
of the Divinity in calamity—a reading of thoiisiie kind. 
Let the war of weapons, and the lu'rhaps more mis- 
chievuns war of * duties,’ ceas^^; let peact; aiid tolerance 
take the place of irritation* ami religious kiid social 
prejudices; and we take precautions, against everything 
like local famines. 

It might happen that an alAiosttUuivenal brop-failurc 
took place, though we know of noins^nce ttt paal times. 
In anticipation of such a cnlaiHity, there, is no reason 
why a more extensive reserving of'grain should not 
take place. 'I^The world is perhaps a|^all times too slen- 
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<lerly provided with food. It iiiijdit to well to keep in 
etoi'e greater quantities, and thus equalise at least the 
essui^'of bad seasons, if not secure us against-ant¬ 
ing like universal famine. Every provident man lays 
Bshteeome portion of bis present earnings as a resource 
against future contingencies; and why shtuld not tlie 
.{winciplo which we npphuid in one, to extended to com¬ 
munities and nations? 

Thus it appears that the calamity referred to ai^ 
atove ^ otiiers the greatest, might to averted by means 
within the scope of human power. What, then, is the 
just view to to taken of any artu.al occurrence of fa¬ 
mine from the failure crops? Simply, that we have 
siiifured in consequence of defective knowledge—that 
endless cau-se of inconvenience and trouble to man—in ■ 
consequence of our social arrangements being imperfect, 
or through a want of precaution and providence. JM 
the causes to removed, nndTthe effect will of course 
be known no more. 

Tho penal character of calamities is perhaps their 
jnost striking and important aspect. Nature's cotTcctives 
they are, all of them, for tl>e neglect or transgression of 
her aiqiointments. It is particularly interesting to ob¬ 
serve such ns come as the punishment of moral errors on 
the part of great societies. The pestilence usually arises 
among the masses of the wretched, and spreads to Die 
afilnent. It may be said many then perish who have 
not failed to any signal extent in observing the rules of 
health; but while health has been attended to, social 


template the public calamities of our tiine. Let us so 
resign ourselves to Die penalties they impose i -aud so ] 
tot^ ourselves to the duty which they place tofore | 

ua . . i 


A.COMEDY INpA COURTYARD, 

Iv an ancient and gloomy court which existed a few 
years ago in the heart of Paris, there formerly rosided 
an old public scrivener, known under the name of 
Monsieur Gant. He inhabited a narrow wooden man- i 
sion of great mntiquity, which stood in a s'liady oivner ^ 
of the court, near a stone fountain, lialf-way between s 
washerwoman's tubs imd an applewoman's stall. A ' 
faded curtain interposed its dusty texture betwixt 
M, Gant’s window and the vnlgar guxo, whilst; by a 
neatly-written hill, fixed with wafers to a pane of glass, 
the scrivener modestly iiifurmed the public of his readi¬ 
ness to indite or copy out epistles in the Ereneh Ian- ' 
guaire, at a very moderate price. 

The personal apjiearance of M. Gant was by no means 
remarkable. He was a thin, withered little man, who 
looked as though lie had formerly lieen much larger, 
but had since shrunk tlirough some unaccountable j>ro- 
cess. His ciiaractcT was a strange emnpoand of sim¬ 
plicity and punctilio. He had a great opinion of his own 
sag.acity and depth, was vaiu of his little learning, and, 
by n whimsical contradiction, loved to think himself 
haughty and impladable, whilst he was in reality the 
most simple and easy of good-natured lieings. During 
the daytfcne, M. Gant was to to found in his wooden 
box, wailing with cxemjilary patience for Die arriv.'il 
of customers, wlio seldom made their apiKsaranee, atnl 


miachiefs have been left unremedied; lienee the evil 
has arisen. Tlie meaning of such pronunciations from 
the Divine Conductor of the world, is nothing more or 
leas than this—Ye rich have failed in your duty to your 
humble brethren, and behold for this ye die. What 
ought the rich to have done? It is a nice aiul-difBciilt 
question: but it is easy to see that something is want¬ 
ing in our social arrangements wiDi regard to the less 
fortunate parts of communities. The system of indivi¬ 
dual interests is so far well; it seems to to the means 
of eliciting many of the brightest features of human 
character; and no doubt independence is a noble word. 
But it is a system by which many are, as it were, 
thrown out. It seems to give advantages to some, to 
the overpowering and thrusting aside of the rest. God 
scums to have designed that we should go along more 
hand in hand together; at the least, it is evident tliat 
great relaxations and intenliffusions of means arc called 
for, that all may be tolerably well. Even where moral 
power fails, those who possess it in gooii store are 
hound to use it to awaken, persuade, support, and 
stimulate the infirm brother. 'Ihe laws of true society 
appear', in short, to demand great mutual care and help¬ 
fulness, as a supplementary force to self-helpfulness— 
not in anyway to supersede it. If so, then are all great 
concentrations -of misery evils for which society is 
chargeable, and for whidi pestiloncc, as well as crime, 
and cYtfy biher resultant evil, is only the appointed 
punishment^ Here, too, it may to said, lot tho causes 
to reimgrQi^, and tlfe effect will pease. 

is an esientiaffy religious character in Die 
wlude of th^ (X^siderauons. The humble and atten¬ 
tive man Secs Dm EIvUm WiB and power in calamity, as 
hi every other pari^f tho univm'SM plan. He watches 
it as a pupil watchps for the me'hning of a teacher, or a 
servant fov'the command uf a roaster—with Die design 
profiUng by, and obeying it Regarded as a bhastise- 
nient for error, he yields to it as no mote than just, and 
thea-]he turns contritely to Dm work whhdi he sees before 
hiht for the unproj|ement of the ihturc. lit ua so con¬ 


periifPiig a favoiirkc copy of his favourite ('oriiclius 
Nepos: ‘ %,work,’ he oi'tcii nbsorved, gravely shaking 
his head, ‘ of thrilling interovt.’ In the evenings, when 
hi.s tox was locked up, he repaired to the )imi.sc of 
Sergeant Huron, on old friend of his, whoAi foi-miciiiblo 
stature, gray mustache, and blustering ways, oirered 
the greatest contrast to M. Gant's studied solemnity 
of manner. They had been brought up together, .and 
this was the cause of their friendship; otherwise they 
had few 'synipathidi in common i the scrivener was 
{icdantic in his speech, whilst the old soldier’s conver¬ 
sation and ideas never seemed to extend beyond Na¬ 
poleon mid his own exploits. Still they agreed very 
wcU upon Die whole; and they were not only ftiends, 
but very sincere ones. 

But if Die scrivener had a friend, he also had Diat 
banc of life—an enemy. His foe was no other than the 
applewoman wlfose stall stood in close pr6xiraity to his 
box, most impertinently obstrucDng the passage to his 
door, and sometimes actually shutting fiim in. The 
mistress of Die stall was a stout fiery-faced little woman, 
with a Diick, hoarse voice, which became starDingly 
shrill when she was at all excited, and toad-Iikc eyes, 
beneath whose fixity of stare it was averred that M. 
Gant himself ha<f quailed; although the trutit is, that, 
being a dauntless little man, he cared not a pin fur her. 
Why they were foes, it would to hard to tell; yet they 
both felt Diat they were soi at least M. Gan^ though 
incapable of the feeling, thought he hated the apple- 
woman, who most coidially hated him. It would to 
tedious to relate by how many methods she sought to . 
. annoy the scrivener. But all her attacks provM on- 
avaffiug i he did not even condescend to answer bet 
mon bitter taunts) he literally crushed her with Die 
weight of his contempt. 

The ikot was, that owiog to a certain ph|lcso]^y, 
eittor constltutionel or acquired; M. Gant oonid not 
beioAg teased by onythliqti and so meho w, or otiM 
(th^applewoman’s most ortfM oontrivsdfSSr to ww hinh 
geneiwy added to his comfort or pleaiure im.Dw bAd. 
One sore blow, however, she contrite to 
thn wot penuading a cohl^ar (ff fter 
to come and Ax kit abode in Dm conrt, 
the scrivener’s box. Though he apjSMOitDjt iristiMaed 
indifibrest to &ia attack; M. Gant ttM-IkaUy 
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noyed at what he sententioaaly termed * tlie audacious 
enoroacitments of the vulgar;’ ‘ and what so thorougliiy 
Tulgar as the aiaell of le^herf’ he observed, when re¬ 
lating the event to hie friend. Sergeant Huron, who 
was always for carrying matters in a kind of military 
way, volunteered to go and make a few gentle remon¬ 
strances to the cobbler; but this offer the scrivener 
prudently declined, coucUiig the motives of his refusal 
10 a Latin quotation on the violence of warlike Mars. 
The cobblers shed—which, as M. Gant indignantly 
declared, consisted of mud, wood, and plaster—was 
erestod in the space of a few days, aad pronounced 
ready to receive its new tenants, who accordingly has¬ 
tened to remove to it This important event took 
place on a tine summer's morning, when M. Gant, who 
had just seated himself before his desk, could look oh 
the whole proceedings. A small wlteellnmrow or hand¬ 
cart, drawn by a man wiUi a very black face, and fol¬ 
lowed by a woman blacker still, first made its appear¬ 
and. . A cradle, which was to swung from the roof 
of the shed, a dirty board, destined to act as table, a 
conidb ot bottomless chairs, a saucepan, ai'.d a washing- 
tub, were sucoossively taken out of the truck and plac^ 
in the shed; the care of tlic wliole, besides that of the 
truck, at the bottom of which still remained some 
crockery, being confided to tho cobUer’s eldest son. a boy 
of seven or eight, whose parents, having more things to 
bring to tbeir new abode, now left alone, with strong 
recommendations not to touch a certain pot of dripping, 
whicli it seems was also in tlic cart. It is well known 
whiit wonderful uses the Frond; <>f the ]H)oaer classes 
make of dripping: in faet they live upon it. They 
take it iii,the morning, diluted with warn; water, under 


d-ay long; whilst hta wife, at industriously engaged, 
sewed, washed, and cook^-^all in the shed—>and 
accompanied her husband’s atndiis by scolding hi» 
three unruly children. Still they Were, upon the whold, 
a happy, good • humnured, and simple family, who 
won so much upon M. Gant’s affections by the un¬ 
bounded dtfbrenco they paid bind, that he began in 
time to. like the cobbler’s meriy tongs, the noise and 
romping of his children, and even the scolding of thoir 
,mother. It was, besides, very ^^easant for a philoso- 
plier like him to watch daily tite houiohold concerns 
of the simple people of the shed, who with the greatest 
candour and naiveU laid open to his view every incident 
of joy or wo in their humble exiitenca He thus, un¬ 
consciously to them, ana withott ever having addressed 
them, became the partner of their little trials, and the 
unknown sharer of their mirth. He watched the ohii- 
dren growing up, and the parents growing gray, A 
certain serMming baby, called Marianne, wlio had long 
annoyed him, bec^e in •time a pretty laughing child, 
and then a blushing maiden, on whom he loved to 
gaze; I.<ouis of the dripping-pot assumeil quite a muily 
air, and, owing to his cheerfulness and good-temper, 
was M. Gant's especial favourite; and thus tlie most 
fonnidable attempt which the applewoman had yet 
made agaii^t tlie scrivener’s pence of mind, turned out 
like all the rest, and literally added to his pleasure and 
happiness. Seeing tliat lie was really in vulnerable, liis 
enemy at last gave him a short respite, and, intrenched 
behind her stall, silently brooded over her defeat, 

■Wlien I.iouis, wlio was now a journeyman carpenter, 
was somewhere in his twenty-second year, M. Gant 
began to observe what had been visible to all tlie 


Die name of soup; spread it, Iftncli, on their«hrcad 
inslcnd of butter; eat it again*as soup in t|)c evening; 
and apply it to various other purposes witli most x>raisc- 
worthy ingenuity. 

How it hrfjipened we will not venture to say; bufwheu 
the cobbler and liis w'ife came back, they found their 
eldest son in a singularly awkward position. The 
dri}>ping-i>ot was a very deep narrow one—an earthen 
namite, that did not look much unlike a helmet. 
Whether this resemblance struck tiie fancy of young 
Louis, ot whether ho was impelled, by a natural taste 
for dripping, would be dillicult to determine; but cer¬ 
tain it is tiiat his imrents found him sitting in the 
truck, and, to their unutterable dismay, with ills head 
snugly ensconced in the drixiping-put. To see liow it 
bad gut in, was easy enough; but to say how it was 
likely to get out again, was a mure difflcolt tuSk. The 
cobbler ileur'into u terrible passion:*he bade Louis 
take bis bend out that very instant, and prepare for a 
sound whipping the next The unfortunate Louis en¬ 
deavoured to obey the first part of this injunction. Uis 
moHimr pulled at tlie pot, and be pulled, aud ail pulled; 
but it was of no use—^ it would not come. The cob- 
l^r had promised his sun a thrashing when the i>ot 
siiould be off; lie now determined tJ give it him first, 
and wrathfully advanced to seixo upon him; but iiood- 
wiuked as he was, Ixmia guessed his iatention. He 
rapidly darted towards the top of tlis truck, which as 
suddenly flew to the ground: Louis lost his bslance, 
and in a second down he rolled with tlie dripping-pot, 
and over him the truck with all its contents. 

The ecene tliat ensued—for the cobbler’s other two 
children, who were now arrived, joined in the erj^no 
pen can deKribei suffice it to aay, that tliere wS not 
a saucepan but wee considmaMy damaged, nor a plate 
that was not bnken. When X'udced up by his aiormed 
.mother, Louis was found com^tely unshriled, very 
{litfle uyured, but somewhat wwatched aed be^hb^ 
! wii^ an extraordinary degree: Such 

,1ih(i..>iWit(hiiifs whkdi marked the cobbler's removifl to 
' tw j.and on whidi M. Goi^ looked widi kigb 
JadWPtidhv antiedpating the most unpleasant oclse- 
qtiMtoik .^KtBa snrii a ueighbourliood. Yet etmnge to 
hhpreiswn aooa wore off. The cobbler was a 
.ilMH^^todiutrious man, .who »mg and worked aU the 


iubabitants of tho court for several years; namely, i 
that the young man curried on a kind of sentinientul 
flirtation with tlic washerwomau’s daughter, AiigiHique, i 
a girl of eighteen, ikky pretty, and very ca]>ri(:ious, but j 
witbul very charming. It was a great source of plea¬ 
sure to M. Gant to observe the progress of their simple 
courtslii]!. At first Louis, when coming home firom liis 
work in tlie evening, would loiter at tiie Ibuntain ; aud 
whilst the good housewives of the courts Angclique's 
mother among tho rest, were filling tlieir bhekets 
with water, and chatting togetlicr, ho would addi'efs a 
few insignificant phrases to the young girl, and retire 
quite s.atisfied with her coy and monosyllabic answers. 
Gradurily, however, lie grew more bold and cuufldent 
Atigelique had a pretty %'oice and ii good ear, the result 
of wliieti was, that she sang all the day long, to the 
scrivener's infinite gratification, and the applewoman’s 1 
consequent annoyance. With the view of indulging her 
taste, ixiuis brought her homo all the songs he could 
Xirocore; then he taught her the tunes; and at last he 
song them w'ith her in the cool sanimer evenings, antU 
the wiiole court gatliered around them; fur,- to say the 
truth, Louis never s.iw Aug61iquc but on the threslndd 
of her mother’s door. Severak muiitlis had thus i 
elapsed, wiicn, as tlte conclnsion of the whole affair was 
evideutly drawing near, M. Gant uneasily notaxid (Cer¬ 
tain symptoms vt‘ cliange in the deincanaur of tlie lovers. 

(ine evening Louis, contrary to his usual custom, came 
uut to the meeting;: the next day Aiigiilique received 
him with such evident coldness, that he retired earlier 
tlxan usual. Ou tlic following evening Louis Came home 
from his work somewhat later, and, without going near 
AngGique, paused for d few secoi^ at the fountain: 
on seeing him, site hastily entered her inutlter’s house, 
and closed the door. Tlie next day tlie young car|>enter 
did not even approach the washcrwodlaii’s ab^e, though 
the scrivener caught a gUtflgfe of him in- the court. 
ISeveral days elapsed, oad yet there was no ebango on 
eitlier side: the lovers only becaihe cooler and cooler, 
until, at the end of a WMk, they>seeme4 tottdly es¬ 
tranged. . ' • 

M. Gant saw this, and grew «ad:,}«! had been 
cheered a wliile by the si^t of their stmple courtship ; 
he had loved tq watch its progi«ss wefling after even¬ 
ing, and blithe unseen witmss of.^^any Uttie circum- 
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•tances which, had Mci^>ed tiic ▼nlpar gaze; and now ‘ Or perhaps you are unable to write yuureelf 7 ’ hinted 

those in .whom he had felt such a deep interest grew, the ecrirener. ' . ... 

like the world, indilftrent and cold, deprmng him of Angciiqne frowned, and looked displeased. ’IJtnow 
one of his few remaining pleasures. The scrivener’s how to write, sir,’ she stiffly repliedt ‘but ^nce ho has ^ 
only, comfort was, as usual, to pour his sorrows into ohosen to apply to you to write to me, I stiall answer 
Swgeant Huron’s friendiy bosom. The old soldier, who liim in the same manner.’ , 

was, somewhat hasty, immediately offered to go and ‘And who told you that it was I who wrote this 
speak to Louis and Angelique, averring he could make letter?’ asked M. Gant, turning inquiringly towards 
everything right in a few* minutes; but M. Gant, re- her; ‘ for if you know tltdt, I know tlmt you were out 
minfflng him that lovers’ quarrels w'ere best let aloue.^ yesterday,’ 

with some difficulty induct him to give up tlie idea. Angelique coloured, but evaaiv^y answered, ‘ Mon- 
One evening, when M. Gant, wlio had grown quite sieur Gant, if frou do not wisli to write this‘letter, prey 
misanthropic, was bitterly ruminating in the solitude say so at once?’ 

of his women mansion, he w|8 staraed by a knock ‘ Nay,’ said the scrivener, as she rose to depart, * since 
at bis door. lie openeA' and Louis entered. Tlio seri- you are determined to be miserable, 1 shall no longer 
vener eyed him with silent surprise, whilst the young seek to prevent you.’ 

roan, nnconscions of the feeling lie excited, laid on his And so saying, he once more took iiold of his pen, 
desk a small slip of paper, which he briefly requested and in a few brief words, as severe as Angelique could 
him to correct and copy out. Merely signing him to wish them to be, he intimated to poor Louis that tlie 
be seated, M. Gant put on'his sjpitacles, and read capricious beauty cared for neither his repentaneesnor 
the paper attentively. It was a rude scrawl, in wliich for his most passionate protestations. When lie hiul 
the young carpenter iiad somewhat imperfectly ex- finished tiis task, M. Gant handed tlie letter fo tiie 
pressed his feciinga Its incoherence did not, however, young girl, watching her features, in the liope of see- 
much astonish bL Gant; for ho was accustomed to iiig them iwtray some compnnetion for the severity of 
love-letters—we need scarcely say this was .one—but his expressions. But far from it: she teemed (liglily 
he paid more attention to its general purport. Louis, delighted with the epistle, thanked him very warmly, 
strong in conscious innocence, appealed to Angclh]lie’s liberally remunerated him for his trouble, and iiim 
heart, cautiously avoiding to mention her name, liow- sadder than ever, and in a bitter mood of invective 
ever—a needless piece of discretion, whicli made M. against girls, tlieir lovers, and human nature in general. 
Gant smile inwardly—demanded to know hU error, ‘ For,’he observed, when he was left alone with liis own 
if indeed he had committed any; and after beginning thoughts,* it is easy to sec liow thoroughly bad human 
by asserting that he was ready to forget lier for ever if nature is, since tlioso young people, who have known 
■he wished, he ended with a most passionate protesta- each otiicr from their childliood, wiio liave bpeii lovers 
tion of eternal love. fur yArs, now jiart^fur ever, not only witliuut a pang, 

M. Gant was a judge of tlie human licart. He saw but even sgith joy; and, in ail probability, owing to 
that the letter, witli ait its incoherence, was a good some mere trifle tliat has eume between tliero.’ 
one: for it was true, lie therefore merely corrected the Now, although he could not possibly imagine svhat 
spelling, and copied it out; and when it was finished, lie this important trifle was, M. Gant had Ifls own pri- 
lianded it to I^uis, who, placing a franc on his desk, vate susiiiciuns concerning hit spiteful little neigli- 
tiianked him and retired. Tlie scrivener saw him de- hour the upplewoman, to whom he was indeed in the 
part with a melancholy glance; for one of the two habit of referring every evil that occurred. It was 
beings whose fate had of late been his chief concern evident that some mischievous person had informal 
looked’upon him as on a stranger. Still liis interest in Angelique of Louis's visit to iiim, a step not unlikely to 
Lofiis and Ang£iique was not diminished; and it was prejudice liini in her eyes; but then there existed no 
with the utmost impatience that he waited for tlie next proof that tliis fact iiotl been revealed to the young 
ovenittg, in order to see tlie eflect the letter liad pro- girl by tlie applewouian; and thougli he narrowjy 
duced. The lovers met, seemingly by chance, as usual, scamicd her features more than once, M. Gant cotri# 
near the stone fountain. Louis timidly approached tlie discover in them none of the malicioiu triumph wktdi 
young girl, and whispered something in her ear; but generally lietrayed her when the liad been engaged 
she ■(MirnfuUy draw back, and with a toss of her head, on some* work of mischief. She was apparently calm, 
retired to her mother’s shop. Louis looked sadly after and wholly nncAnsuiuus of wliot was going on. The 
her, still standing rooted to the same spot, until the next day passed, and notliiiig occuired, save tliat in 
■tilled giggling of some mischievous girls near tlie fouii- the evening lamis came home from his work seem- 
tain aroused him from his trance. Suddenly starting, ingly much disheartened, so that tlie scrivener, who was 
he oast an indignant glanm around him, and liastened very fldgetty, and ponstaiiUy on the look-out, concluded 
to depart, apparently much mortified by Angelique's that he had received Angetique's letter. On the fol- 
contcraptuous treatment. lowing morning, os he sat at an early hour in his box, 

‘ What could 4ill this mean?’ Such was the scrive- he noticed Louis in a remote comer of the court en> 


ner’s thought, when the unexpected entrance into iiU 
lodge of a woman, wrapped up in a coarse dark sliawl, 
awakened him ftom his reverie, lie turned with sur¬ 
prise towards the new-comer; but notwithstanding iicr 
disguise, a glance was enough to let him know that 
Angelique stood before him. As soon as the door wgs 
closed upon her, she sat down, and without attempting 
to conceal her per^ any lon|er, alie said in a proud 
and firm tdl%, ‘ Monsieur Gant, 1 am come to ask you to 
render me a service, I recoived yesterday this letter'— 
and the kid Louisl epistle on tlie desk—‘ from a person 
with whom 1 with to i^A<no further correspondence. 
Will you pieaK to teil him so in my name?’ 

M. Gant took up* his pen; a slieet of letter-paper 
waa before l^ira; he'ifiaced his hand upon it, as though 
to.write; but kid ih do^il again, and ctdmly said, 
‘ Why not tell him os much yoiursdf, modemoisdle? 
Tmi-sec liira every, day.* 

t' l BeQaBie I do not wish to speak to him any more, 
•ii;’.sll«iadigikiitl^ answered, k 

: ... 


gaged in a mysterious conference with his pretty sister 
Marianne. M. Gant easily guessed the subject of their 
conversation; and as Marianne was not only cheerful 
and good-tempered, but also possessed of miKfik intuitive 
tact, and stood, moreover, on friendly terras with An- 
gulique, he augured success from her iiitcrpoiitkn, and 
impatiently waited for its result. But Marianne was a- 
re^ diplomatist; and instead of injudiciously hurrying 
to i»rform her delicate ernind, she loitered about the 
court, now entering, now leaving her ftther’a shed with 
a most nnconcemed air. It was not untH the afternmm 
was far advanced, that the acrivener saw her at leagdk 
proofing towards the washerwoman^ ebtip, Bto. 
(^UM not have chosen a more unluulsy^mwwtt 
Angelique, who was ironing in a UtRe ^ba^«pi|d[oiUv 
wa|.also there, entertaining a sentiOMiitld ym»g.toior, 
ku|]iing and chatting with him ve^ 
this young man, who lived in ^ noiHrL-h»d’:toriAiNly 
paid no little attention to Masiattiie;»wIkO, when Isw^ 
on the auh^ect, very seriously aven^ that 
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OM* finr him} .indeed die did not t ’ NeTertheiess, when 
the entered the parlour, and taw how Mioroughly poor 
fAuit wai flight^, and for whom, all her titterly feel- 
, Inge were aroated, imd ehe felt to indignant at Ange> 
liqnef’a onquetry, that she could scarcely contain herself. 
In Short, |he threw out such hints, that ere lung the 
young'tailor pmdentiy depaiAed; whilst Angelique, wlio 
was not very patient, retorted in so high a strain, that 
Marianne fairly lost her temper, and flounced out of 
the room in a state of great indignation, Though M. 
Gant saw nothing of this, he conjectured, by the young 
toiler’s retreat, and Marianne’s agitatioilt tliat tlic um> 
bassadress liad failed, a surmise which was (tonflnned 
by Louis's beliaviour on tlio next morning; for as lie 
was entering bis wooden box, tlie yonng man followed 
iiim in, and requested him to transcribe the following 
laconic epistle:—‘ Mademoiselle—You tell mo to forget 
you. T w ill obey you as soon as I can. l-'arcwell. Tiotris.’ 

On tile evening of the same day, tlie following an¬ 
swer was dictated by Angeliquc to tlie scrivener;— 

‘ Tlie sooner you forget me, tlie better. Anoki.ique.’ 

‘And now,’ pettishly observed M. GsmI when slie 
liad retired, ‘ I supimse that line correspondence of 
theirs, by means of wliich they contrived to keep nio 
in hot water for the last week, is over at lengtii.’ But 
the scrivener evidently did not understand such mat¬ 
ters ; for althougli tliere was a kind of two days' truce, 
during which Louis went early to liis work, and came 
home late, never once approaching the old stone foun¬ 
tain—near whicli Angelique openly flirted witli tlie 
young tailor—it was evident, by Uiu ntlituito of botli 
parties, tliat things could not last long as Uiey were. 
On the eyeniiig of the third day, J^imia entered M. 
Gant’s box in a state of grci^ agitation. ‘ Monsiunr 
Gant,’ lie exelaiiiied, ‘ tins is more tiiaii hjiman flesh 
and blood can endure, and yuu must tell tier so! ’ 

‘ Oil, you li.ave not forgotten lier yet?’ inmically ob¬ 
served the Scrivener. But Louis cared not for ‘rony: 
he was desperate; he hail just caught a glimp.'.e of 
Angelique seated in lier mother’s simp witli liis rival, 
and his overcharged lieart poured itself forth in a 
torrent of eloquent reproaclics, wliicli lie cliarged M. 
Gant to commit to pnixir, never once ndiectiiig that 
tlie scrivener could not possibly recollect us luucli as 
tlie oiie-tentli of wliat he was saying. M. Gant did 
not make the attempt; lie let tlie yonng man speak 
away, conjecturing it would relieve liim, and do him 
good; and in the incanwliile he cast a stern and angry 
glance towards the spot wlicrc Angelique was sitting 
with the tailor. To the scriveiicr’a sutisfaetiuu, tlie 
young man ruse to depart. AngelUimf tried to detuin 
liini; but he persisted in his resolution, and went away. 
Altiiough she hummed a tune, and tried to look indif¬ 
ferent, Angelique could nut conceal tier vexation ; and 
ou hearing some retn.ark made by one of tlie washer¬ 
women, she left the shop in u jiet, and walked out into 
the court. It was at this mument tliat Louis, wliu 
had seen nothing of all tliis by-play,*rcacliod the must 
patlietic part of his imaginary epistle, and eloquently 
reminded Angelique of their former attachment, once 
more begging to know how lie had erred. ‘ Hay,’ here 
interrupted ftie scrivener, wlio had been anxiously 
watching his opportunity for tiie last two or three 
senonds, * you can best tell her all this yourself.’ And 
before I.aiui8 could make any reply, he had partly 
opened his door, and calling on Aiigcliqnc, wlio^was 
just tbeii passing before it, made her enter. It was 
not until she was in, and the door had been securely 
closed upon her by the considerate M. Gant, that the 
young girl became aware of Louis's presence. On sce- 
tog'her lover, she started back and grew pale; but soon 
ntf^iatsMllx'Mtsttg a wrathful glance on the aurive||er. 


^ftwemd Iiouifr in an odbnded tone. * 

‘ Fceyveirt wliat is it so very particular you havato 
say to no hm?’ I 

‘-Inasure you, mademoiselle,’ stammered forth Louis, 

‘ I qaoM tor a letter wliieh Monsieur Gant——' He 
tooiceator toe totter on the desk, but there w4s none. -1 


* Yes,’ observed the scrivener in a tone of studied 
irony, • I was waiting till you should have done. As 
raaderaoJjelle is now here, you can tell her all you have 
to say. I have no douW,’ he supercilioMly added, 
‘ it will spare roe the trouble of Writing down a good 
deal of noiwense;’ and with a look of thorough con¬ 
tempt for au love-letters and love afikirs, he took down 
Cornelias Nepos, and became to dl appearance dwply 
absorbed by its contents 

I There was a long and awkward silence; Louis at 
length began speaking in an emixirrassed tone; his 
words were incoherent and low ; but warming with his 
subject, lie gradually grew so eloquent and pathetic, 
that M. Gant tliouglit was not in tlie heart of mortal 
maiden to resist liiin. Aiig^ll^ue, however, not only 
appeared to hear Louis witlioiit emotion, but when ha 
liad concluded, inquired, with freering politeness, what 
else lie liad to say ! 

• Notliing,’ faintly answered Louis. Angelique turned 
towards the door-(the scrivener saw it was time for 
liim to interfere. 

‘Cliildren, cliildroiii’ he reproachfully exclaimed; 

‘ wl,at is all tliis about ? Who has come between youV 
hearts and the love of so many years?’ Angelique 
hung down her head, but remained silent. • 

‘ Nay,’ o^erved Louis, now fairly exasperated, ‘ let lier 
alone. Monsieur Gant, since she will not be softened.’ 

‘ And pray, sir,' cried Angelique angrily, * who asks 
you to think of me at ail ?' Thus the scrivener’s kind 
efl'ort to clfect a reconciliation between the lovers was 
on the point of embittering tiie quarrel; but by dint 
of coaxing, intreaties, and soothing words, lio at last 
induced tliera to give him a patient hearing. This dis¬ 
course, tliongli somewhat long, was not very varied; 
lie only spoke of tlieir childlioiid and youth so happily 
spent in the court, of tlie pleasant evenings by the 
fuiiutain, when Anpiiqne sang, and Louis listened; 
yet lie touclied so many tender cliords, and managed the 
matter so Kkilfnlly, that ere long Angelique drew forth 
I a little wliitc pocket handkerchief, which she applied 
to licr eyes, whilst Louis tnrned his head away, and 
pr<>tended to look into tlie court. M. Gant immediately 
foUoweil up liis advantage, and in less than live nfinntes 
ii.'id effected an entire reconciliation between the two 
lovers, who, to say tlie trutli, were not sorry for it. 

‘And now,’ said he, ‘ tliat it is all over, you must tell 
me what you quarrelled about.’ This was, liowever, 
seeniiiigiy no easy matter to determine. Louis looked 
at Angelique, and Angelique at Loum ; both were 
evidently in doubt on the subject. But< M. Gant 
was a shrewd cross-questioner, and he soon elicited 
from Louis that lie had long been secretly jealous of 
till' young tailor, and that one evening when Angiqique 
liad provoked liim by some unusnabsittention bestowed 
on Ills rival, lie had spitefully declared a new purchase 
of hers odiously vulgar; an exjwession wliich, being 
uttered in tiie pre.scnce of several persons, tlie tailor 
included, had so mortally offended Angelique, that she 
liad instantly resolved to discard him for ever. 

‘And tills,’ oliserved M. Gant in a tone of great 
contempt, after hearing them out—‘ this was the cause 
of your quarrel?’ •Though somewhat abashed, tlmy 
confessed it was. But the scrivener was not satis- 
flqii i he had his own ideas on tlie subject ;, 3 nd indeed 
it soon camp out that the applewomau was at the bottom ' 
of it all. With lier usual malice stye had Arst diverted 
the young tailor’s attention from Mananiic tosAngiilique; 
then by dark hiute excited poor Louis's jealousy; and 
at last persuaded Angelique that ito woman of spirit 
ought to forgive the aft’ront »lttiit>ad endured,- Id shtni;, 
she had, like all mischievous jiersoni, been, so very 
industrious in her evil task, tliat'M. Gsmt no longer 
wondered at tlie trouble tte^quarrel'of the two levers 
had given him. , * * • 

After some further conversation,'Loais and Ange¬ 
lique rose to depart, not, however, witiioQt hearing M. 
Gant, who addt^sed them in a little set speech, rather 
formal and Wantic, but nevertbriess kind and sensible, 
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' ihomng them that the real cause of their quarrel had 
been the vant bf mutual trust and coniidcnce. * And 
now, chUdrem,’ aaid he, as he concluded, * take an old 
man's adrlce—quarrel no more, and he ever more rendy 
to bdieve good of one another than evil.’ 

'Promising to follow this advice, and <moe more 
erarthly thanking him for his kindness, thd lovers now 
loft the scrivener to his own reflections. Bcarceljr 
Vrere they gone, when M. Gant, who felt in a very un¬ 
dignified hurry to impart the news to Sergeant Huron,, 
lacked up his box before the usual time, and hastened 
to the abode of bis trusty friend, who, listening to his 
prolix narrative with profound gravity, declared it was 
an admirable bit of campaigning, and that the scrivener 
had disi^yed the tactidi of a general. 

Although she was not at her stall when Louis and 
Angeliqne had their interview in the scrivener’s abode, 
the applowoman had somehow or other obtained n 
knowledge of the fact. The next day she saw, as 
I usnal, M. Gant enter his box'in the morning, but with 
! addition of a large parcel, wliicli he carried under 
j his arm; and a strange rambling noise, as though M. 

I Gant felt restless, and was walking to and fro in his 
mansion, followed his entrance; it, iiowevcr, gradually 
subsided; and btifore long, ho issued forth completely 
transformed, clad in a suit of rusty blacky with a new 
hat and a white oravat. The applewomaii’s heart 
faile(i her: she had forebodings of a defeat After 
carefully looking his door, M. Gant wal'icd at a stately 
pace towards the washerwoman’s shop. Whether liy 
chance, or because she was aware of his visit Ange¬ 
liqne was out of the way. The scrivener gravely asked 
for her mother, and found tlie good lady up to her eyes 
in soap-water. She looked upon him witli some sur¬ 
prise, opened iter eyes when lie spoke of a priv.atc 
interview, inwardly tvondered if lie wanted to give licr 
hie custom, and wiping her hands and arms in a 
very wot apron, led the way into the 8iii.aU back par¬ 
lour. Here M. Gant gravely expounded to her the 
nature of Itis errand, relating all coiiccmiiig tlio atfcicli- 
mont of Louis and AngGique, and, in the name of liis 
young friend, asking tbr her sanction to their attaeli- 
meiit.' ^le waslierwoman heard him, and was asto¬ 
nished, What could make Angeliqne wish to marry 
She had always thought that if a woman waslied, and 
ironed, and worked Iiard, she liad little time to think 
of marriage: so she had found since her husband’s 
death. Nevertheless, she was not unreasonable, and 
declared that as Lnnis was a very honest, industrious 
young man. she should raise no objection to tile match, 
if tier daughter was bent upon it. 

On the same evening the wiiole matter was settled. 
In the presence of her mother, of Louis’s parents, whom 
the young man Imd consulted long ago, and of M. 
Gant, Angdlique was accoriiie, or granted to Louis, wlio 
presented her with a gold ring and a handsome pair of 
earrings, marriage was fixed to take place at the 
en4 of a montli. The young couple were to reside in 
tlie court; and, to her mother’s satisfaction, it .was 
agreed that AngGique should continue to work wiUi 
her. 

The applewoman was now fairlyvanquished. Truth 
and M. Gant had triumphed: Louis and Angeliquu 
were reconciled: and even the young tailor proved 
peniteitl; and humbled himself to Marianne, who gra- 
ciouriy received bhn once nidra into her favour. The 
scrivener’ss'Spiteftu little enemy could bear this no 
longer; her heart was stung every day by some fresh 
insult ; she deela^sd that tlie court was in a league 
against her; and innr^erto be revenged on them id| at 
once, she went off one moming with her stall and her 
apples, aud donbtlbss settled in some very remote 
quarter, for .'she has never, unce been heard of. Some 
old monies of hers, witti whom she constantly quarrelled 
while in the court, soon missed her very much, fw .she 
wks the groat newsmonger of the place; and they threw 
oat dark hints agSdnst the scrivener, avmhig that 
he hltl caused her jb b« spirited away, ^ 


M. Gant, who knew nothing of tiiese vogue rumcmrik 
bore his triumph with neat modoratioii. jlndeed, 
with his usual simplicity, he rather missed tlih 
women, and certainly tiionght more of the 'happineta, 
enjoyed by Louis end AngGi^ Gian of her defeat. * 
When'the wedding took place, he was the spiiituf the 
whole party: he acted awliouli’s witness at the civil 
contract, gave tlie bride away in the chnrch, settled 
every doubtflil point of etiquette, and with Bergeant 
Huron, who hod been invited out of compliment to him, 
sang such witty songs after dinner, that everybody was 
charmed. Ties scrivener himself was asto'biahed, mnd 
somewhat ashamed; he was even beard by his old 
friend wondering what had hiduced a philosopher hko 
him to meddle in a silly love affair; but, to say tlie 
trutli, he was quite delighted. 

The married life of Ixmis and AngGiqiie proved 
more happy tiian their oourtship. They treasured up 
tlie words of tlieir old firiend, and acted towards each 
other with confldenco and truth. M. Gant, wliosa in¬ 
firmities iiiorcase with age, has been indneed, not to 
abandon his box—^nothing earthly could make him do 
that—hut to take his meals with them, in return for 
whicli he most zealously teaches their children liow to 
read and write, so tliat they will most probably be able 
ill time to indite their own love-letters. Bergeant Huron 
is still alive, but, as tlie scrivener observes in a melan¬ 
choly tone, growing ratticb weak-minded—a remaric' 
which the worthy sergeant sometimes applies in torn to 
his old friend. The cobbler has retireil from business; 
the shed ims been demolished, and a shop, occupied by 
Louis's brother, erected where it once stood. ^Marianne 
is niurried to the young tailor. 'J'Jie waslicrwioni.an is ns 
industrious as ever.* We forgot mentioning that, ns an 
instance o^the dirninisfied faculties of his friend, Kcr- 
gcant Huron has informed AngGique that M. Gant 
is coiivinceil the apjilewoinan will soon make her re¬ 
appearance in the court. This he believes* on philoso- 
phical grounds, averring tli.at he lias been too long happy 
and nnilisturhed. Of course Sergeant Huron is above 
this learned nonsense ; hut lie has also informed Angc- 
lique, from wlioin he can conceal nothing, that, after all, 
he should nut wonder if it were to turn out true; for 
•in(« his friend mentioned the subject, he has three 
times beheld in a dream the applewoman seated at her 
stall. But aa six months have already passed away 
since then, it is soniewliat doubtful if she will ever make 
lier appearniioe. 

THE SILVEll-MINEIlS OF PERU. 

The numlier of Indian lives sacrificed in Gie mines of 
I’eru, during the last three centuries, is Mtimated by 
some writers at nine millions 1 At the close of tiie second 
century of slavery, an attempt was made by the natives | 
to shake off the brutal yoke of the Spaniards; and in 
1780 an Inca was actually elected, in whose person, it 
WHS fondiy hoped,'those glories of tlie old emperors were 
to revive which had been quenched in blood by Pisarro. 
Tho attempt was unfortnnate,and the patriot king and 
ills family were executed with cirourastanecs of terrific 
barbarity. ' Another effort cost a hnndred thousand 
lives, including the slaughter of the whole inhabitants flf 
a town—twenty-two thousand men, women, and 
—by the insurgents. Then come tiie rking of riie Orcedes 
theinscives (the descendants of EurcqieaiM); and the war 
of independ^eo; in which the Indians took, generally,' 
the popular side, altliongh, when on opportanity occurred, 
they massacred iiidisoriminately all whits nwa—vowing 
not to leave a white dog or a whtteibwl aUva,.aad in thslr 
fantestic hatred, even scraping tiie whitewash fRwatb^ 
jinfa 1 The war of independence u i est k eW t'Gasapaairii 
dominion, and establisited a r^ubliot l?ut Atehongh Mis 
Indians still remained the Pariahs of the coontryirheiie 
thi^ were once masters, their condition proiqwiste ; 
were, and are, greatly changed iiy the resa^, of Mg; Y 
contest. They kacuad the ut of imt, and SMjBid of ' 
gunpowder and its mMtufaotore.t and e<my:atah 
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. vaa. ann^ bj ^ bdUgerenta, prewn^es hia musket, 
lusd keeps it i^^oustf io tome secret reoets. biding hU 
time.. The have not been taught wisdom by the 

iSste of the f^hlards. The lepublioans are as tyran- 
’nical as the monarchittat and tiie day will assuredly 
come when the tramided Indians will writhe up in their 
frantie de^S^, and deiug%the country with blood 

. In that day tbeir ebanora of success will be consider* 
aide. With arms, military habits, and, strange as it 
may sem, treantre, their stiU overwhelming numbers 
wilhteli updu their tyrants; and it woul^be hazardous 
to say that Fern will not, at some early period, be once 
more, for however short a period, under the govern* 
ment of the Incas. Under sucli circninstances, the cha* 
raeter of the iwoplo presents a subject of the deepest 
interest; and our readers will perhaps thank us for 
direciing them to the beat recent authority, the travels 
of Dr Tschudi in Peru.* Tljree hundn-d years of 
oppression, we are informed by this autiior, have im¬ 
pressed their melancholy stamp upon tlie feelings and 
manners of tho people. They are unsu ial, gloomy, 
and meditative; they are fbnd of d:irk colours in their 
dress; and though indifferent to most otlier things, 
tho wild sad wail of the reed - elariunet draws tears 
from their eyes. Tlicy drink groat quantities of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, and chew liubitually a siibstanec called 
cbielia—answering in some respects to tobacco, and in 
others to opium; bnt notwithstanding, they live to a 
great age. Instanues are not rare of their attaining 
to one hundred .and twenty or one Iiundrud and tliirty 
years, and our author himself knew an Indian who 
had at thqttime attained the goodly age of one liiindred 
and furly-two. This patriarcii lia>> regaled biimalf on 
chieha for ninety ye.ars, wjtboift ever tasting ii drop of 
water, and from his- boyhood bad masticated coc.t at 
least three times a-day. It is likewise remarkable that 
these agetl persons have idwuys fine black hair, Vbieh 
with tho Indians never turns white, :uid very seldom 
even gray. They likewise retain their teeth to tlu! last. 
The silver mines are worked, and must always la- so, 
by Indians. Thu following is Ur ’J'sebudi's account of 
the labourers:— 

* Tim working-class of miners is composed of Indians, 
who throng to Cerro de Pasco from all the provinces, 
£ir and near, especially when boyas are expected. At 
times, when tho mines urc not vury productive, the 
number of Indi.an labourers amounts to hetwuen three 
and four thousand; but when there is a great sujqdy of 
metal, tl;e ordinary number of luino-workers* is more 
than tripled. The Indians labour witll a degree of ]i,a- 
tient industry, which it a’ould be vain to uxixiet from 
European workmen similarly circumstanced. 'J'iiis ob¬ 
servation applies to tho liapires in particular. Content 
with wretched food, and still more wretched li>dging. 
the hapire goes ttirough his hard day's work, partaking 
of no refreshment but coca, and at tlie end of the week 
(deduction being made for tlie food, &c. obtained on 
cre^ from tbe mineru), be possibly finds himself in 
possession of only a single dollar.’ This, or whatever 
turn he possesses, he usualty spends on intoxicating 
liquors on Sundays and other holidays, on wliicli occa- 
sioBS he is rude and quarrelsome, and commits fearful 
acts "of miscliief—-intelleotaal darkness here, as among 
the raflway excavators of England, producing excesses 
wMch ate a scandal to the general community. . 

‘ When an unusually abundant produce of tho mines 
throws extra .payment into the hands of tho mine 
labourerir they -aquander their money with the most 
' absurd extrayagsoce, and are excellent customers to 
tlw Emimm dealers in dress and other, articles of 
ItucUry.' by a ludicrous spirit of imiti)|ioi^ 

in his fits of drunkenness, will pnrmkase 
oeuEy thlo^ which he can have hq possilfie use for^d 
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which he becomes weary of after an hour’s possMsion. 
1 once saw an Indian purchase « cloak of fine c^h, for 
which he paid ninety-two dollars. He then repaired to 
a ueighbouriuR tavern, where he drank tUl ho became 
intoxicated, and tfaeit, itaggecmg into tbe street, he foU 
down, and rolled iu the kennel. On rising; and discover^ 
ing that hi8*cloak was besmeared witli mud, he tlirew 
it and left it in the street, for any one who might 
dioose to pick it up. Suck acts of reckless prodigality 
MV of daUy occurrence. A watchmaker in Cerro de 
7aaco informed me that one day an Indian came to his 
shop to purcliase a gold watedn He showed him one, 
observing that the price woajbwelve gold ounces (two 
hundred and four dollars), and that it would probably 
be too dear for him. The ChUo paid the money, and 
took the watch; then, after having examined it fw a 
tew minutes, he dasiied it on the ground, observing that 
the tiling was of no use to him. When the Indian miner 
{mssesses money, be never tliinks of laying by a part of 
it, as neither ho no^ any of his family feel the least am¬ 
bition to improve their iniseratile way of life. With 
them, drinking is tlie highest of all gratiffcationi, and in 
tlic enjoyment of the present moment tliey lose sight 
of all considerations for the future. Even those Ch^os 
who come from distant parts of tlie country to share in 
the rich harvest of the mines of Cerro do Pasco, return 
to their homes as po,>r as when-they left them, and with 
manners ami morals vastly deteriorated.’ 

The ciuploycr.s of tho lalxiurcrs, whetlier Europeans 
or Creoles, it would appear, are neither more amiable 
nor more rational. They are called miiimw. The 
ni.ijority of the mineros arc descendants of the old 
Spanish families, who, at an early perimi, became pos¬ 
sessors of the mines, whence they derived enormous 
wealth, which most of them dissipated iu prodigal ex¬ 
travagance. At the present time, only a very few of 
the mineros are ricllt enough to defray, from their own 
resources, tlie vast expense attending the operations of 
niiniiig. They conse<]nently raise tho required money 
by loans from the capitalists of Lima, who require in¬ 
terest of 101) or 130 per cent., and, moreover, insist on 
having bars of silver at a price below standard value. 
I'o these hard conditions, together with the eustom 
that has been forced upon the miners of pnjdng tlioir 
labouvrrs in uictul, at tinii's when it is very abundant, 
may be tr,u'ed the cause of tho miserable system of 
mine-working practised in Cerro do Pasco. To liquidate 
his burdensome debts, tho minero makes his labourers 
dig as much ore as possible from tho mine, without any 
precautions being taken to guard against accidents. 
The inunoy-lcndcrs, on tbe other hand, have no otliur 
security for the recovery of tlicir repayment Ibatt the 
promise of the minero; and a failure of the usual pro¬ 
duce of a mine e.v]iu8cs them to the risk of losing the 
money they have advanced. 

‘ Under these ciiviirastances, it can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected that the olmracter and habits of. the minero 
should qualify him to take a high rank in the social 
scale. His insatiablt thirst for wealth coutlnu&lly 
prompts him to embark in new enterprises, whereby he 
f.-eqnently loses in one what ho gains in another. After 
a mine has been worked without gain for a serks of 
years, an unexpected /mya probably occurs, and an 
ignnunso quantity of silver may be extracted. But a 
minero retiring on tho proceeds of a boya iis an event 
of rare occurrence. A tain hope of increasing fortune 
prompts him to risk .the curtain for th% uncertain; 
and tho result frequently is, that the ouce prosperous 
minero has nothing to bequeath tif his children hfit a 
mine heavily burdened wiith,^ebt. Tlie ^sevtxing 
ardour of persons engaged in mining is truly remark¬ 
able. Unchecked by disappointiritent, ftjoy purawi.ihe 
iiarcer In which they have emliarkod. , Even when imin 
appears inevitable, fhe lovfe hf money ^bd^ the fram¬ 
ings of reason, and hope conjures np, freiu year to year, 
visionary pictures of riches yet.io 0(Hne«>. 

‘Joined to this infatuated putaolt(K(,.the career once 
entered ofi, an inordinate paitsiqn fee cards and dice 
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. ramtiibates 'to -itttin many of the roineros uf Cerro de daugbteTi iierhi^ of a ndiieriMKraMin oouM bring nteti 
Pttiicni Invfew Qther places are such rast sums staked a dowry to her husband} but the -follaM>tog.:r^elati(iu' 
at the gamiugHable, for the superubundance of silver will account for the circumstanee, and if viewed vM 
feeds that national vice of the Spaniards and their de- reference to the probable dettiiiies of tlte nativeil''Wltlcii'^ 
seendantb from the earliest hours of moriling, cards we have hinted at, will be otuisidored of impartance. 
and-di^ are in requisition. The mine-owner loaves his * Notwithstanding tiw enormous amount of wBalthwhieh 
silver stores, and the shopkeeper forsakesthis conntcr, the minca of 1^'eru have already yielded, and still eop* 

' to. pass !i few hours every d^iy at the gaming-table; tinue to yield, only a very small portion of the id];iter 
and card-playing is tlie only amusement in tise best veins l).ave been worked. It is a weU-knciwn fee^-ttat 
houses of tlio town. The mayordomos, after being the Indians are aware of the existent* of nwny rich 
engaged in the mines throughout the whole day, ns- mines, the situation of wliich Uiey will iicverdistdose 
senible with their comrades in tlie evening round tlie to the whiteswsior to the detesteil mestixos. * Heretofore, 
gaming-table, from which they often do nut rise until mining lias been to them ail t(dl and little profit, and 
six in tlie niorniiig, wlien the bell summons them to it has bound them in chains from which tlioy will not 
resume tlieir subterraneous oofupation. They not un- easily emancipate tliemsvlves. For centiiries past tlie 
frequently gamble away their share of a boya before knowledge of some of the richest silver mines lias been, 
any indication of one is discernible in the mine.’ with inviolable secrecy, transmitted from fallier to sou. 

The enormous prizes, however, which individii.ils All endeavours to prevail on tiiem to divulge these 
sometimes stumble on in this great lottery, servo as a secrets have hitherto lieen fruitless. In the village of 
temptation wliich can hardlydie resisted. For instaiiee, Iluancayo. tliere lived, a few years ago, two brothers, 

‘ the owner of the tiihies of San Jose*requested the vice- Don Jose and Don Pedro Yriarte, two of tlie most cmi- 
roy Castro, whose friend he was, to become godfatiier iient mincros of Peru. Having obtained certain intclli- 
to his first ciiild. Tlic viceroy consented, but at the gence that in the neighbouring mountains tlierc existed 
time fixed for tlie christening, some iiiipurtiint affair of some veins of pure silver, they sent a young man, their 
state prevented liim from quitting tlie capital, and he agent, to endeavour to gain further information on tlie 
sent the viee-queeii to officiate us his proxy. To render subject. The agent took up his abode in the cottage of 
honour to his illuslrious guest, the owner *of the San a shepherd, to whom, however, he gave not the slightest 
Jose mines laid down a triple row of silver bars along intimation of tlie object uf his mission. Aftpr a little 
the wliolc way (and it was no very sliort distance) from time, an attaclinient arose between the young man and 
his house to tlie cliureh. Urer this silver pavement the shepherd's daughter, and the girl promised to dis- 
thc viee-quuen uccoiiipanicd the infant to tlie cliiirch, close to lujr lover tlie position of a very rich mine. On 
where it was baptised. On her return, lier niiiniticciit a eertain day, when she was going out to tend lier 
host presented to her the whole uf the silver road, in sheep, she tohl liiin to follow her at a distance, and to 
token of liis gratitude for the honour slie liad conferred notie* the spot whete she would let fall her manta ; by 
on him.’ Hut the mincros were nut always allowed to turning up the earth nil that spot, she assured him he 
enjoy their wealth. * Don Jose Salcedo, u pour Spaniard, wxnild find the month of a mine. . The young man did 
who dwelt ill I’uno, van in love with a young Indian as he was diruelcd, and after digging fur a little time, 
girl, whose mother promised, on condition of his miirry- lie di/^overed a mine of considerahto deptli*, containing 
ing her daughter, that she would sliow him a rich silver rich ore. 'VVliilst husily engaged in breaking out the 
mine. Salcedo fulfilled the condition, obtained posses- metal, he was joined by the girl's father, who expressed 
sion of the mine, and worked it with the greatest sue- liimsclf delighted at the discovery, and offered to assist 
cess. The report of his wealth soon roused the envy of him. After they had lieeii at work for some hours, the 
tlie Count de Lemos, then viceroy of Peru, who sought old Indian lianded to his companion a cup of chich.'i, 
to possess lilinself of tlie mine. liy his generosity and wliicli tlie young man thankfully accepted. But he bad 
benevolence, Salcedo had become a great favourite with no sooner tasted the liquor than lie felt ill, and he soon 
the Indian jiopulatiun, and tile viceroy took advantage became convinced that poison had been mixed with the 
of this circumstance to accuse him of higli treason, on lieveriige. He snatclicd up the bag containing the metal 
the ground that he was exciting the Indians against the lie liud collected, mounted ilia horse, and with the utmost 
Bpanisli government. Kalecdu was arrested, tried, and speed gailopped olf to Hnancayn. There lie related to' 
condemned to dcatli. Whilst he was in prison, he Yriarte Ml that had occurred, described as accurately 
begged to be {lerniitted to send to Madrid the documents as be could the Vituation of the mine, and died on the 
relating to his trial, and to appeal to the mercy of tlie following night. Active measures were iramediabely 
kiug. He proposed, if the viceroy would grant his set on foot to trace out the mine, but without effect 
request, that be would pay him tlie daily trihiite of a Tlie Indian and all Iiis family had disappeared, and the 
bar of silver, from the time w'hen the ship left the port mine was never discovered.’ 

of Callao with the documents, until the day of her re- Before closing tliis interesting book, we must present 
turn. Wlien it is recollected that at that period tlic a view of the great mining city referred to in the above 
voyage from Callao to Spain occupied from twelve to extracts. * llavin^truverscd the long and diffloiilt route 
sixteen months, some idea may be formed of the enor- from the capital of Peru, by way of the wild Cordillera 
inous wealth of Salcedo and his mine. The viceroy to tlie level heights of Bombon, and from thence having 
rejected this proposition, ordered Salcedo to be hanged, ascended the steep, winding acclivities fk the mountain 
and set out for Funo to take possession of the mine.* chain uf Ulachin, the traveller suddenly beholds in the . 

* But this cruel and unjust proceeding failed in the distance a large and populous city. This .is the i 
attainment of its object. As suon as Salcedo’s deatlj- bntted Cerro de Pasco, famed throughout tlie .world f^r 
diHim woq pronounc^ his mother-in-law, accompanied its rich silver mines. It is situated in 10 degrees 48 
by a number of relations and ffriends, repaired to tlie min^s soutli latitude, and 76 degrees 23 minutes west 
mine, fioodcj^ it wilii water, destroyed the works, and longitude, and at the height of 13,673 feet alme tlie sea 
cliised up the entrance so effectually, that it was impos- level It is built in a basin-stiapad hidiow, eucticied 
sible to trace it out. They then dispersed; but seme by barren .and precipitous rocks. Between these rocks, 
uf them, who were afterwvvds captured, could not be difficult winding roiids or paths lead ^wn to the lity, 
indui-ed, either by proudises or tortures, to reveal the which spreads out in irregalu dlWsicms, eurrottHd^ on 
position of the moaM) of the mine, whicli to this day all ajidcs by little lagunes, or swampi^ T% pleasing 
remains uudiseovenqd. All that is known about it is, iinpfessiori created by the first view .Cerro (fe Pasco 
that it was situated in«tbetiei8bbourhoad of Cerro do fron. the iieights is yery greatly,mqdi&d on entering 
Laycacota and Cananchari.’ ' the Lown, (looked, narrow, and dirty streets are bor- 

2tnuy np{)ear strange that a poor Indian girl, tlie derod by rows of irreeularly-bnillt bouses j and inferable 

—;-——---- Indian huts abut clou agalnat well-built, dweliings, 

6at(si)r Soioddo's death ws^ May loc^ whoas sizet^ud Structure givu a certMu European oha- 
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midtt of porWy* Sorah never heaitate^ Xa tl>o notes 
tlio «i«|» .rea^etting her labours, tiie noble passage 
ocaurs<^*i^My itnin^ in the contemplation of ancta trials, 
seemed sxalled by more than human energy; for 1 had 
uounted the cost, and my mind was made up. If, whilst 
imparting truth to oUters, I became eapoaed to tem< 
pornl want, the privation so momentary to an indi> 
vidtinl would not adroit of comparison with following 
the Lord in thus administering to otliers.’ 

It was impossiblo that such ^nnine philantliroyy 
should escape attention; many individuals felt inte¬ 
rested in Sarah’s struggles, and wished to relieve bee 
poverty. She accordingly received occasional presents 
of clothes, and other articles likely to render her life 
more comfortable; brit ‘ whafisver was wnt to her, was 
given away to persons more destitute than herself.’ 
Some members of the corporation now proposed to make 
some provision for her from the borough funds; but 
the design was laid aside. A. similar projtosal was re¬ 
newed in 1841. Sarah, hawever, entertained scrions 
sornpies about receiving what ap^ared to be a money 
compensation for her services. * Such scruples,’ ob¬ 
serves the reviewer, ‘ should have been held sacred. 
Corporation gratitude should have 1>pett exhibited in 
some way which would not have excited a feeling of self- 
degradation ; Ihit alas! a jail committee ^oes not enter 
into questions of feeling, it was coarsely intimated to 
this higli-BouIed woman, “ If we permit yon to visit the 
prison, you must submit to our termsand these wor- 
shii>fiii gentlemen, who were then making use of Sarah 
Martin as a substitute for the sclioohnaster and tlie 
chaplain, whom it was Jiy law tlicir bounden duly to 
have appointed, converted her into their salaried ser¬ 
vant by the munificent grant of L. 12 per annum!’ 

This remarkable woman did not long survive to enjoy 
corporation patronage or bounty.' Her licnlih began to 
fail in the winter.of 1842 ; and after enduring tliu ago¬ 
nies of a protraeteti disease, she joyfully sunk to lier 
rest on the 15th of October 1843. ‘She was buried at 
Caister, by the side of her grandniatlicr; and a tomb¬ 
stone in the churchyard bears a simple inscription, 
written by herself, which commemorates licr death and 
age,\)ut says not a word of her many virtues !’ 

The notice of Sarah Martin’s life has been drawn up 
by the reviewer from a work purporting to lie moinoirs 
written by herself j also a volume of poems, of wliieb 
she was the authoress; and tlie. Tleport of Inspector of 
Prisons for the northern district; it may therefore be 
presumed to be a faitliful, though brief record of her 
meritorious works of merry. In bringing prominently 
into view a biography of such practical value, the writer 
of the article in question has done good service to the 
cause of human amelioration; and we can sympathise 
with him when he remarks, that ‘ it is the business of 
literature to make such a life stand out from Mie masses 
of ordinary existences, with something of the distinct¬ 
ness with which a lofty building nprears itself in the 
confhsion of a distant view. It should be made to 
attract all eyes, to excite the hearts of all jicrsons who 
think the welfare of their fellow-mortals an object of 
interest or duty; it should be included in collections of 
biography, and chronicled in tlie high places of history; 
men stionld be taught to estimate it ns that of one 
whose pbiiantliropy has entitled her to renown, «,ind 
childreh to associate the n^e of Sarah Martin with 
those of HewaFdM.Buxtun, Fry—-the most benevolent of 
mankind P . ■' 

If Sarah Maryn, however, is to be judged by the 
means at her disposal, apd by the unostentatious man¬ 
ner in whfoh her ecrvieelt were performed, we shonld 
pronounce her to,be deserving of a higher meed of 
applause than Howard, Fry, Buxton, or any other 
modern philanthtbpiat. Jt most not be forgotten that 
^ was never anyth'tng el^ thama poor needlewoman, 
struggling to earn her bread t and tlist, ftmdiy, she 
saenfloed even this means of subsistence to ca^ out 
her considerate schemes of riiarity. -It if of not less 
‘ inii^jlbttatio» to re]g[iember that she went to work with¬ 


out any pTnliminary |iaradn,<nn<l nontinued her labours 
without the aUgfatest desire foir &^'|mhlio reengnitien. 
In this latter ciroamstanae is diiddw the trnly iiag- 
nanimous mind of the hereine—-t^e is nmiM the 
true sonl of the Christian. 'WMs the great ones of tile 
earth were dreaming or squabbling over their resfwctive 
pet dootrinoa, and b^taSlngns to the exact methods by 
which a crew of desperadoes wcbk to he ktuuaaised and 
reclaimed, up rises an obscure arid frieadleM female, 
who, without parade, or talk, or any other species of 
trumpeting, performs all that everybody could desire. 
It is, ther^re, not alone as a Woman, hnt as 
a being who worked, and set about her work at ouce, 
that she must be accorded the liighest meed of postliu- 
mons fame. And how immeasurably great arc her 
deserts compared with those of the many recipients of 
heaven’s richest bounties, who consume life in mere 
speculative cravings, aud who, wliilc practising Chris¬ 
tianity, as tliey imagine, are doing little inoro than 
shamming it I 


FOLLIES OF THE WISE. 

In poring over the works of the natural philosophers 
who flooriglied during tho seventeenth, and part of the 
eighteenth century, it has afforded ns considerable 
amnsement to hunt up the follies and eccentricities with 
which tlicse learned men alternately amused and asto¬ 
nished their friends and themselves. The seventeenth 
century was particularly prolific in such men, among 
whom Rircher, Scholtus, and I'orta were pre-eminent. 
They esteemed it perfectly congruous to unite mathe- 
luiitius with magic; natural philosophy with feats of 
jugfilitig and trictings of the senses; and it may iic 
doubted ^'lictbcr, in several instances, science was not 
pursued more for its marvels, than for tho substantial 
benjitits it was calculated to confer. The substance was 
prized only for its shadow I The leunied of that day 
thus hecsmie the wonder-working magicians, who, with 
an enthusiasm worthy of a nobler end, delighted a 
select circle of friends and fellow-philosophers with 
tile illusions whicii the present age happily consigns to 
Uie itinerant conjuror, for the delectation of juvenile 
parties. The trutli is, philosophy was in its childhood : 
it had not yet leanicd to put away childish things. Few 
subjeete present us with a more striking illustration of 
tlie imraaturily of science, than the manifest tendency 
to the inarvellons which formed tho distinguisbing 
featnrq of tlie )>bilo8opliic character of that epoch. The 
curious bits of clock-work, the phantasmagoric appa¬ 
ratus, the ceaseless attempts at ' perpetual motion,’ and 
the sundry otlicr contrivances, the history of which has 
conic down to us, ore melandioiy trophies of its mis¬ 
directed energies. They were toys which, advaiticlng 
j'enrs were to cost aside; and the sketches about to tie 
given, are offered simply to remind us of what were the 
immediate precedents of the brighter light we are now 
privileged to enjoy. 

The learned Jesuit Kircber has been mentioned as 
among the must eminent of those' philosophers. From 
his vnlnminous writings, and ftvim a huge folio volume 
-descriptive of his museum, may be cdlected sohie of 
the devices with which he snooeeded in suHirising 
and terrifying his acqurintance. HU museum vtas, 
in fact, a kind of ndytecbnic in miniature, mtly ii 
coxtoined things and mechanismt of which our pdly- 
technist is entirely ignorant. Among his automatic 
instrnnients was one which he appears to have greatly 
delighted in: it was a kind of turreted castle. iWu 
the towers a couple of brass bhlis were wbht to he rdUed, 
aid, surprising to say, in some laystmdoasimahneir they 
nupjieared at the summit again. Tlfo same apparatus 
then exhibited a scene TepresedHtHf a la^o number of 
fAnale heads in snccesslmi, eadh disptayitig a dtfibrent 
iiliide of coiffure. While the epoetatews were wondering 
when this marvellous derelimmint of female ingenuity 
would have an tad, sodiital^ d'gate would burst open, 
and reveal a dismal oaue, in yriuta a morrid monster. 
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bound witit a matilTC chain, lay bellowing, etnd vainly 
endeavouring to tear lirom his throat glittering 
serpent wfai^ lud coiled itself around him. A hissing 
dnigon and savi^'looking witgh made tremendous 
gtdmaoes at one another l^m out of little windows in 
tlie opposite sides of the cave rafter whidi fearful per- 
forinances, trie chest closed itself up. Tlie philosopher 
would then fitrther amuse bis visitors by a representa¬ 
tion of Jonah swallowedctp by the whale: this, ve 
are inftnrraed, he snoceeded in ouectiug by constructing 
a small figure of the prophet, having a magnet con- 
cealcdain* one‘leg, and putting a more powerful one in 
the interior of the figure of the great fish. Things 
were all ready for the swaHowing up of the prophet, 
and he and tlio fish were sent to swim im a basin of 
water, and presently, before the eyes of the wondering 
visitors, poor Jonah would disappear in a twinkling 
down the iisli’s throat! • 

Kirehcr appears also to have laboured hard to com¬ 
pass tile realisation qf tlie fable roncerning the iron 
colIln of Maiiomet; but in vain: he lias, however, left 
us a receipt for making a bird which shou'i be sus¬ 
pended in the air; but it is to be feared it is rather 
an exercise of his imagination than an actual possi¬ 
bility. He certainly invented those curious toys now 
sold by every pliilosopbieal instrament-iimker, known 
as the ‘ bottle imps,’ conristing of a long glass cylinder 
full of water, and having little figures of glass inside, 
wliioh can be made to rise and fall by pressure upon 
tlie bladder which covers the vessel. Among the otiier 
reinarkablcs of his mnseuro were tittle ships wiiich set 
out from port, performed a miniature voyage, lacked, 
and returned to harbour again; with divers other hy¬ 
draulic toys, inulions, and lueehjuiisHis, in which 4he 
clidd-philosopher took n profound delight ^ircher, 
however, demands an expression of gratitude from every 
one wiio in his lioyhood has been intoxicated with the 
mysicrioiis cbdrins of tho magic lantern. It wms invented 
by liim about the middle of the acvcntecnlh century, 
niid became a formidable addition to tlie supernatural 
capabilities of this already marvel-doing man. His 
optical illusions were really of a high order; and there 
may be reason to doubt whetlier some of them were 
not used for a le.S3 legitimate purpose tlian the playful 
amusement of his friends. He contrived an aiiparatus 
for the production of aerial figures; and on one occasion 
lie represented the asceiisiou of our Saviour, in a man¬ 
ner so life-like, as to strike all who beheld it with awe; 
and they could nut be dissuaded from tlie belief that it 
was real, until they attempted to grasp the flgurri An¬ 
other of his marvels was to put his friends into a dark¬ 
ened room, and suddenly to cast a blaze of light iiiiun 
the wall, in the midst of which would be seen the mys¬ 
terious word, ‘ Beware r 

Italy, tho nurse of the fine arts, at that period teemed 
with similar collections of curiosities. The palaces of 
her nobility were incomplete without ^cm. The villa 
of the Csu’dinal Aldobraiidini was a second fairyland, 
possessing beauties natural, artistic, and magical, in no 
common degree. In a grotto in the garden the car¬ 
dinal had constructed all manner of curious rocks, hy¬ 
draulic organs, and automatic birds; the birds sang and 
chirped, the organs ^scoursed most eloquent music, and 
the rocks moved, and melted into fountains of water. 
To thew were added several other pageants and scenes, 
in which thunder and lightning, and wind and raiu, wgre 
miraculously remesented. In a word, one who visited 
it with intense says, * You could scarcely stir a 

step without being wetted throughwhich was a very 
favourite practicsT. joke of the seventeentli century. In 
onb of the ri^ms of this villa was a copper baU, wiiicli 
was for ever suspended in the air, about a yard froui 
the ground, to the great wonderment of the spectatm. 
Beneatli it was a hole, through which rushed a stroit; 
blast of air, wbinh buoyed up the copper ball upon i!u 
bosom. At tlu) Itorgheie pSlace the visitor was shown 
a chair, in which he tras pmitbly requested to «at him¬ 
self; and instoitly vqien doing so, he found: himself 


tightly embraoed/hy tho springing up of the arms, pther 
pieces starting forwards and pinioning his legs, so that 
he could not release himself until some one came to his 
assistance. Winsteidey, in onr own country, had in¬ 
vented a precisely simfkir eaptivntor. In tlie same 
palace was » statue of a satyr, which mimicked the 
human voice, tnd rolled its eyes and head * in a manner 
very terrible to behold.’ The rauseum of Bettala at 
Milan was widely celebrated during the aome epoch 
% divers kinds of marvel-exriting riiings, in which 
olQects of natural history took an iiwrior rank to some 
of the ridioalous automi^ic ingenuities cdHhe day. 

Before returning to our own country, let us spend a 
few moments with J. Baptist Porto, the follies of whom 
it were unjust to omit frdm a plice in our catalogue. 
If ever mau deserved the name of wizard, that man 
was Porta, His work on natural magic, wtdl-knowu 
to most persons, is an extraordinary instance of the 
prostitution of an acute and penetrating genius to the 
mere purpose of excising papular wonder. He appears 
to have been tiie inventor of the camera-obacura; at 
anyrate ho made use of a device in which its prin¬ 
ciple was involved: he tiius, by constructing figures of 
wood, &c. and placing them in a chamber strongly illu¬ 
minated, filled tlie aide of the apartment in wliich his 
friends were with spectres, battle-scenes, and hunting 
representations; and he accompanied tliero, by colinsive 
agency, with all the life of a real scene: horns were 
heard, men and horses dashed across the field, the sun 
shoiio, the very clouds moved onwards, and the branches 
of the trees bent before the passing wind. Everything 
in Porta's house partook of a magical character. The 
drinking vessels were most mysterious: if a person 
ventured to raise one of these dreadful glasses to his 
lips, suddenly a shower of the liquid would burst upon 
his face, .and drench his dothea. Another wonderful 
glass would yield itl^contents to the thirst of none 
but of liim who knew the secret of its eoiistruction. 
‘When his frienas drank wine out of the same cup 
which lie used, they were mortified with wonder; for 
he drank wine, and they only water 1 Or when, on a 
summer's day, all coraplainud of the sirocco, he would 
frcci.e Ills guests with cold air in the room, or fin a 
sudden let ofi' a fiyiug dragon, to sail along with a 
cracker ni its tail, and a cat tied on its back I so that 
it required strong nerves, in an age of apparitions and 
devils, to meet this gseat philosopher when in his best 
humour.’ In another apartment, an air-drawn dagger 
would seem to strike at one’s heart; or one’s limbs would 
be seen to be distorted, swollen, or contracted, or multi¬ 
plied. Moreover, I’orta knew the secret of making a 
man believe himself to be a bird—none otlior tlian a 
goose!—and attempt to fly; or a fish, and attempt to 
swim ; which was by dosing liim with a certain medi¬ 
cine. IJe could also make a man drunk or sober at 
his pleasure. When these varied attainments are re¬ 
flected on, it will not be surprising that his visitors 
were almost exclusively his philosophic cxmtempororiea 
whose niurnl courage was equal to the contemplation of 
his supcrnntiiralitiei. 

I'/instonley, tlie unfortunate architect of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse, was-Porta’s representative in En^a^. 
In tho admirable work of Smeatou upon that itruo- 
tur% some particulars are mentioned which refer to the 
strange taste of Ida predecessor in the work foe niek- 
nsudeeries. Winstanley hJd a lioose at Littlebury in 
Essex, which in many respects roseraoled thafe of Porta 
in Itdy. A slipper, lying carelesslj^ on the floor, if 
kicked aside, would suddenly give birth to a. ghastly 
phantom, which would start u'p.to score the intruder. 
Ilis arm-chair was, if possilde, even a moro .alarming 
piece of furniture. * If you sat down,* writna ShhuMiin), 
* ill a certain arbour by the sjde of a-oaoal,’, .yoh^re 
forthwith sent out afloat info tbe^aiddk of we eiamd, 
from whence it was impossible to escape natil the 
manager drew it back again.’ It b sta^fi that he tab- 
sequentiy foyned.a public exhibition et the vest end of 
London of some enrioue vater-vorI% tnentioned in tlie 
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‘Tatier’ for September 1709, the admiiuion to which 
was nite ahilling. The exhibition appears to hare con¬ 
sisted of carious jets d'eausn prindpalljr. Unhappily 
his tatent for whimsicaiities proved at length fatal to 
himr, as there is no doubt that the fancifiilneas of the 
Eddystone iighthoaso, built by him, was mainly cou- 
dacive to its destruction. * 

The celebrated' Sir Samuel Morland was another of 
the virtuosi of the satneppoch. The Lord-Keeper Guil- 
tord once dined witli this' philosopher, and spent,, a 
pleasant day in the midst of all sorts of wonders. Sir 
Samuel was then resident at Vauxhait, and had been at 
.a great expense in flIUng his house with ingenious con¬ 
trivances. At the dinner ii^ question, a large fountain 
was made to play in Aie room, and tlm drinklng-glnsses 
each stood under little streams of water. The windows, 
doors, hinges, and chimneys were all the contrivance of 
the philosopher, and were of course all of them out of 
the common way. Ilia museum must have been worth 
looking at, for gossip Evelyn, wly* went to see every¬ 
thing, has a note, ‘ 1 went to see Sir .Samuel Morland’.s 
inventions’ and machines, arithmetical wheels, quench- 
fires, and new h.irp.’ A wonderful contrivance of liis 
was his clock-work cooking apparatus, whicli, he says, 
with some dismay, cost him thirty pounds I. It contained 
a fireplace and grate, and would broil a m'tlet, or make 
a stew, or roast an egg to a nicety. He carried thi.s 
surprising mechanism with him when he travelled; and 
at inns, we arc informed, he was Ills own conk! 

Tliese examples may sufliee for our purpose. Let it 
not be imagined tliat in the age in which these wonder- 
raising things and men flourished, the marvels were 
regarded, as now, as mere efiiirts of philosophy in her 
playful moods: far from it Tliere is almiidant evidence 
to show that they occupied a far too liigli and important 
station in tlie minds of philosophers. When, therefore, 
the daybreak advanced, they fell to the subordinate 
position, and assumed the more trivial character which 
properly appertains to them. Tliis is tlie line, then, 
which is to be urawn between the ‘follies of the wise’ 
of that day, and tlic amusements of tlie wise since tliat 
time. To both, however, we owe mucli instructive and 
dcli^itful recreation, and, in several instaiiees, the first 
idea of implements and apparatus wliieli are now ap¬ 
plied to purposes the most useful and important 

THE SLAVE SYSTEM OF ENGLAND. 

Ekoland has, professedly, no slaves j but, ns we lately 
attemptwl to show,'* she has a system of slavery never¬ 
theless, in consequence of some peculiarities in tier 
arrangements regarding pauperism. A member of the 
humbler classes no sooner begins to exist, than lie be¬ 
comes a subject of very grave consideration to his supe¬ 
riors—wliere and upon wliom is he to lie ch.argeable on 
the failura of employment ? Oliargeability is the English 
slave system. The pour man cannot go where he lists 
in search of employment—he may become chargeable. 
He cannot take a good place which may be ofiered to 
him, for he cannot get a residence, lest lie become 
chargeable. Houses are pulled down over the ears of 
honest working-men, and decent poor people are driven 
from JDan to Beersbeba, lest they should become cliargc- 
able. There it something infinitely distressing in sthe 
whole basis of this idea—thi^t an English peasant must 
ne^ be regarded JTrom his first breath, and ail through 
life, os a 'possible pauper. Mut the positive hardsliips 
arisiug from tho,idea are what we liave at present to 
deal With. , 

These are dellneateA ift a happy collection of facts, 
lately brought forward by Mr Chadwick at a meeting 
of the' Far^rs’ Club in London. It appears that the. 
company assembled, who, Hrpm their circumstances, were 
on qualified to judgd'of tiie truth of the facte and the 
souMnesB of the itonclusions, gave a general assent 
to what was said by the learned Foor-Law secretary. 

-ji-—' -:--— --- 

* Serfdom,’ Ho. 170- 


Uiifurtunately, we can only give a tew (mssages from 
this very remarkable speech. 

Mr Chadwick first referred to the operation of the 
existing law upon unMtled labouring men. ‘The iowgr 
districts of Krading were severely visited with fever 
during the last year, which called attentiqn to the sani¬ 
tary condition of the lisbouring population. I was ie- 
quested to visit it. Whilst making inqiilrtes uiten the 
subject, I learned that somb of the wofst-oonditioned 
places were occupied by agricuiturai labourers. Many 
of tliem, it appeared, walked four, six, s^ven, and even 
eight milesfin wet and snow, to and from their places of 
work, after twelve hours’ work mi tlie farm. Why, how¬ 
ever, were agricultural labourers in these fever-nests 
of a town ? 1 was informed, in answer, that they were 
driven in there by Iho pulHng down of cottages, to avoid 
parochial settlements and contributions to their inain- 
tenanec in the event of destitution. Amongst a group, 
taken as an example there, in a wretched place consist¬ 
ing of three rooms, ten feet long, lived Stephen Turner, 
a wife, and three children. He walked to and from liis 
place of work about seven miles daily, expending two 
hours and a-half in walking before he got to his pro¬ 
ductive work on the farm. His wages are I()s. a-week, 
out of which he pays 2s. for his wretched tenement. If 
he were resident on the farm, the two and a-half hours of 
daily labour spent in walking might be expended in pro¬ 
ductive work; his labour would be worth, according to 
his own account, and I believe to a farmer’s acknowl^g- 
ineiit, 2s. 6 d. per week more. For a rent of L.5,'!tst, inch 
as he ntw pays, lie wouM be entitled to a good cubage 
with a garden; and his wife and children bsiilg near, 
woiilii lie available for tlie farm labmir. -So far-as I 
coifid learn, there ar/" between one hundred and two 
hiiiidrcdiiogrieultural labourers living in the borough of 
Reading, and the numbers are increasing. 'Flie last 
we(;k brought to my potie.e a fact illustrative of the 
present unjust state of tilings, so fur lis regards tlie 
labourer. A man liclonging to Alaple-Diirliiim lived 
in Reading; walked about four miles per day to his 
work, the same hack, frequently getting wet; took fever, 
and continued ill some time, assisted by tiic Reading 
union in liis illness; recovered, and could have returned 
to his former employment of 10s. per week, but found 
he was incapable of walking the distance j the conse¬ 
quence was, he took work that only enabled him to earn 
.Is. per week : he is now again unable to work. Even 
in Lincolnshire, where the agriculture is of a high orderi 
and tlip wages of the labourer consequently not of tlie 
lowest, similar displacements have been mode, to the 
prejudice of tfie farmer as well as the labourer, and, as 
will be seen, of the owner himself. Near Gainsborough, 
Lincoln, and Louth, the labonrers walk even longer dis¬ 
tances than near Reading. 1 am informed of instances 
where they walk as far as six miles; that is, twelve 
miles daily, or seVenty-two miles weekly, to and teem 
tlieir places of wprk. Let us consider the We economy, 
tlie mere waste of labour, and what a state of agricul¬ 
tural m.anagement is indicated by the fact that such a 
waste can have taken place. Fifteen miles a-day is tlie 
regular march of infantry soldiers, with two rest days 
—one on Monday, and one on Thursday •, twenty-teur 
miles is a forced march. The roan who expends eight 
miles per diem, or forty-eight miles per week, cxiieiids 
to the value of at least two days’ bard Uberar per week, 
or tme hundred in the year, uselessly, that might be ex¬ 
pended usefully and remuneratively in production. How 
different is it in manufactories, and in some of the mines, 
or at least in the best-managed and most successful of 
them I In some mines as' much as L.2000 and L.S000 
is paid for new niachinety' to benefit tbe labourers, ' 
aM save them the labour of ascendWg and descending 
by ladders. In many manufactories tliey have hoists 
td'.raise them and their loads from lower to upper rooms, 
to save them the hilKiur Of toiling up stairs, to econo¬ 
mise their strength ter piece-work to mutual advantage. 
It is nok in county and bWIngh towns eidy that tills 
nnwhulewme over-crowding isgolngonl 1 am informed 
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ttwt from the like cause tiio evil of OTer*(^wdinj{ is 
Koing' on in the ill-conditioned villages of open patishea. 
It i« admitted, and made manifest in extensive evidence 
given before a committee of th^Houie of Lords by 
practical farmers, that when an agricnltural labourer 
applies for work, the first question pat to him is not 
what has been his experience, «hat can he do, but to 
what luirislt does bo belong. If he do not belong to the 
parish of the occupier, the fi^ly is usuallv an expression 
of regret that he can only employ the labourer of his 
own pariah. To the extent to which the farmer is di¬ 
rectly liable to\he payment of rates, by the displacement 
of a settled parisii labourer, he is liable to a penalty fur 
the employ incut cif any other labourer who is not of the 
parish. To tlic same extent is he liable to a penalty if 
be do not GUiploy a parish labourer who is wortliiess, 
tliougli a superior labourer may be got by going further 
n-tield, to whom he would give better wages. Tliis la¬ 
bourer who would go further is thus driven back upon 
liis parisii; that is to say, imiHised, and at the same 
I time made dependent upon, the two or three, or several 
I farmers, by whom tlio parisii is occupied. He then says, 

' “ if this or tiiat farmer will not employ rac, one of them 
I must; if none of tliem will, tlie parish must kec)i me, 

' and the parisii pay is n« good .as any.” Lalxuir well or 
' ill. he will commonly get little more, and it is a matter 
of indiflerciiec to turn ; it is found to be, in all its cssen- 
ti'.l conditions, labour witliout hope—slave labour; and 
hi> is rendered unworthy of his hire. On tlie other iiand, 
ill wliat condition dues the law place the employer? It 
imposes u|)on him tlie whole mass of iiibourefs of a 
, narrow district, of whatsoever sort, witliout reference to 
i Ills wants or Jiis capital. He says, “ I do not want tlie 
'• men at tliis time, or these men are 11 ^ suitable to iMe; 
lliey will not do tlie work I want; Imt if I must liave 
tliein, or ])uy for keeping tlicin in idleness if I do not 
; employ tliem, why, tlien, I cun only give tlicin such 
i wages as their labour is worth to me, and tliat is littfe.” 
lltMice w.lges are inevitably reduced. What must be the 
eil'cct upon the manufacturer if he were placed in tlie 
K.uiic positiou ns tenant fanners are in the siiialier pa- 
ri.slies in tlic suutliern counties, if he were restricted to 
tile employment only of the labourers iu tlie parisii ? If, 
belbre he engaged a sniitli, a cai'iieiiter, or a mason, lie 
were compelled to inquire, “ 'I'o wliat parish do you 
belong?” Why, that tlie 24s. a-week lalamr would 
fall to 12s. or lus., or the price of agricultural labour. 
Agriculturists from nortlicrn districts, who work tlieir 
farms witii 128. and ISs. a-week free latxiur, have de¬ 
clined the temptation of low rents, to take farhis in 
parishes where the wages are 7e. or 8s. a-wbek. Wliilst 
inspecting n farm in one of tliose pauperised di.striets, 
an able agriculturist could not help noticing the slow 
drawling motions of one of the labourers thens and said, 

1 “ My man, you do not sweat at tliat work.” “ Wliy, 
110 , master,” was the reply; “ seven sliillings a-wcek isn’t 
sweating wages." Tlie evidence I have cited indicatca 
the circumstauees whicli prevent the adaption of pi«i%- 
work, and whicli, moreover, restrict the introduction of 
j macliiuery into agricultural operations, wliich, strange 
tliuugh it may appear to many, is greatly to tlic injury 
I of ttie working-classes; for wherever agricultural labour 
j is free, and machinery has been introduced, tliere mure 
I and higher-paid labour is required, and labourers are 
j enabled to go on and earn good wages by work witli 
i raachliiea long after tuCir strength has failed tliem fur 
I working by hand. In iVeo districts, and with hi^ 

I cultivation by free and skilled labour, I can adduce iu- 
‘ stances of skilled agricultural labourers paid as highly 

I as artisans. 1 could adduce an instance, bordering upon 

II Ksicx, where the ownen working it with couimbn parish 
|! lulwur at Is. ^d. a-day, could not make it pay; and au 
i able farmer now works it with free labour at 2a Cd| 

! ■‘is., and Ss. Gd., and even more, per day, fur tosk-worM 
; and, there is reason to btfliove, makes it pay well. 4 
I farmer, who died i.ot loiutago immensely wealthy, was 

, ■ wont to say that “ he could not live upon |^r 2s. 

I a-day labour; b^ could not make bis money ujuu kss 


than half-crowhen.” The freedom of labour, not pnly 
in the northern counties, but in some places near tlie 
slave-labour distriets of the southern counties, is already 
attended with higher wages—at the rate of I2s., 14s., 
and l.'is. weekly. In eutdi counties as Berks and Bed¬ 
ford, the frtigdom of the labour market, when it came 
into full operafitm, could not raiee wagee less than 2a. 
a-week; and 2s. a-week would, in those counties, repre¬ 
sent a sum of productive expenditure and increased 
pr^uco equal to the iwhole amount of unproductive 
ejqienditiire on the poor-rates.* 

It forcibly occurs to .us, that of all thenibsurd social 
arrangements wliich still deform our civilisation, this of 
parocliial settlement, attended as it is by such effects, 
is the most absurd. One dan harfiiy believe that those 
who reared and now support such a system con be 
rational creatures. Strangest of all, while such horrible 
evils have been depressing the rural peasantry, the 
talkers and writers of our age have been looking in a 
totally different quarter fos objects of philanthropic 
enthusiasm. The manufacturing operatives, who have 
twice the wages, with hoists to save them even the 
labour of going up and down stairs, have l«en the 
themes of bitter deploration, as if their condition were 
a foul plague-spot upon the country', while the pea¬ 
santry have been supposed to exemplify something like 
the gulden agf, or the peaco and comfort of Arcadia. 

< inly now arc facts bcgiuuing to liispcl this monstrous 
delusion. 


STRAY NOTES IN ZOOLOUY. 

Tub followiiig anecdote, told by Mr Kcatlicmtonhaugh in 
Ilia ‘ t'.aniie Voyage up the Miniiay Sotor,’ places the pig at 
.1 res|ieetable elevation in tlic scale of diseriiniliatmg iutel- 
ligciicc •—‘ As wc approached a farm on the Auiericau side 
of tlic St Clair river,i^elougiiig to tiie captain of our 
steamer, a curious fact fell under luy observation. The 
pigs belonging to the tarui came squealing down to tlic 
water-side, a Ihiiig wliicli the {Hiisoiis at the thnii assured 
me they never did wlicu oilier steamers jamsed. Thu ca|(- 
t.ijn cx|>laiiied tiiis siiigidar recognition on the part of the 
pigs, l>y stating lliat tlie swill of his stcatllcr was always 
preserved for tbem, and tliat, on reaciiing the landing-phicc, 
it was hninediately put on sliore to fero them." The ani- 
inals liuvnig lieen aecuslomed to tills valiiablo iniportatiun 
during tlie whole summer mouths, had laumed to dis- 
tinguisii tlic iwouliar sound whiuh the steam made in rusli- 
ing tliruugli the pipe of the steamer; and as they could do 
tills at tliu distance of half a mile, they iiiimediately, upon 
hearing it, luistencd down to the river, wliitst the noise 
made by tlio otlier steamers was disn'gardcd.’ This is a 
curious instance of tlio possibility of stwyiening the faoul- 
ties of (lie lower animals by all appeal to tbeir appetites, 
and a eonelnsive ])rof>f that the readiest way to nuike all 
swinish animals reasonable, ia to provide ideiity of swill for 
tlicni. 

Every one is aware of the ferocious contests which often 
t.akc place among tiiu higher animals daring the season 
of love and gallantry ; but few, we believe, will be pre¬ 
pared to find the same fe-ling raging as fiercely among' 
the cold-blooded denizens of tho waters, tliough the iioet 
has long ago given his word for it, ‘ that even an oyster 
may be crossed in love.’ Snob, however, is the case, if 
wo may credit tiic siilfloined paragraph from the ‘ Elgki 
tkmricr:’-—‘ Wliile several cutlcr-men (of the Preventive 
Serviee) were on their rounds tlie other day, and beat¬ 
ing along the Findiiurn, bctweou (llenferness and Oulcie 
Bridge, they observed an unfisual comiuotian among the 
spawning beds of tlio forj. Un appr&ohirig ^lie eput, 
two large male salmon were seen, engaged in mortal com¬ 
bat for tho iKiBscBsion of a female. N^er did oliiVairio 
knights contest for the hand of *! ladyo fair” more fiercely 
tlinn those bnirdly lords of tho flodtk The tranquil bosom 
of the stream was lashed into foam by the struggles of 
Uio finny antagonists; in the meantime the OUeOt of the 
fray was beating siientiy Bboat«”.si>eoUttb« of the figl^’’ 
From tho appearance «f the streanf-^dyed with blood, 
and gradually assuming its former smooth sutfkoe^^ was 
evident tliat the contest wa« over. One of the. salmon at 
last fiotinders on the surfaoe—dead : cad the victor, it may 
be conjectureO^ exhaustedly bore off lus.pnzo. The men. 
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■who diad the ourioeity to wateh tlio %ht, *» » -proof of 
thoir storyi oonveyod tlio dead oolmott to the nearest 
dweiliag. The victor liad torn off the flesh along the 
book, from head lo tail, to the very bone. In the move¬ 
ment of salmun-spawniug, the males Itavo often been seen 
chasing each other; but suoh a fray as this has nut been 
witnessed by the oldest fisher or poachqf^ tlw Find- 
horn.’ 

Mr Gardner, in hisreoently-pobltshed 'Travels in nrazU,’ 
fiirubhcs some additional'informa^on respecting the habits 
and chai-fictor of the clootric eelIn the Rio de Paln»i,’ 
says 111', ‘ as in all the rivers -within the provlnoe of Goyas, 
tlio (fynmoUu etcctrietti is excoodin^y conAnon. They arc 
of all sizes, from a foot to six feet in lengtii, and arc fre¬ 
quently caught on the lines wliioh are set for fishes; they 
arc sometimes caten.ibut ndi TOnerally, although their 
ilesli is said to be very good. Horses as well as men, by 
ooiiiing ill contact with them in the water, arc not unfre- 
qucutly thrown down by the shock wliicii they imiiart: 
they are called by tile inhabitants 7'n-mc treiiie. In rainy 
weather, those who fish in these rivers often receive a shock, 
which is communicated alon^ the rioistnrc upon the rod 
and Hue when one of them happens to seize the hook. I 
saw one in a state of captivity, about six feet long, which 
was so tame, that it would allow any one to put liis hand 
upon il, ami even slide for its wholo length through the 
fingers ; bat if irritated in the smallest degnie, by pinching 
it a little, it instantly communioated a smart shock.' 

The same autliority confirms the early sclounts respect¬ 
ing the size and prodigious swallowiiig cajmeity of the boa- 
coiistrictor—accounts wliioh certain naturalists, whose re- 
scarclies never extended beyond liie galleries of a museum, 
arc in llic Iiabit of treating with ridicnlc and unbcliof. 

‘ 'J'lic lioa,' says lie, * is not iiucoiumon througliout the wliolc 

f iroviiH-c of (ioyr.i, {larticnlarly by the wooded margiiis of 
akes, inarshea, and streams. Sometimes they attain the 
cuormons length of forty feet: the largest I ever saw was 
at tills place, but it was not alive. Some weeks before 
I onr arrival at Rape, the favourite riding-horse of Senhor 
i.sigoeira, which had been jmt out lo jiasture not far from 
the house, could not bo found, altliongh strict scorch was 
made for it all over the fazienda. Shortly after this, one of 
his vaipioiros, in going through a wood by the side of a . 
small river, saw an enormous lioa snspendod in the fork of 
a tree which hmig over the water: it was dead, but had 
cviihmtly been seated down alive by a recent flood; and 
being in an inert atatc, it had not been able to extricate 
itself from the fork before the waters fell. It was dragged 
out to the open country by two horses, and was found to 
measure thirly-aevcn ft'ct in length. On opening it, the 
bones of a horse, in a somewhat broken condition, and the 
flesh in a half-digwted state, wt-re found within it, the iKines 
of the head being tmlpjured. Ifroin these circumstances, it 
was conclnded that the Ima had dc-vourod the horse entire. 
In all kinds of snakes the cajiacity for swallowing is prodi¬ 
gious. 1 have often seen one not thicker than my lliitiub 
swallow a frog as large as my fist; and I once killed a 
rattlesnake, about four feet long, and of no great thickness, 
wdiich had swallowed not less tlinn three targe frogs, one 
of which swelled out its aides to nearly twice tlio thickness 
of the other parts. 1 have also seen a very slender snake 
that frequents the roofs of honses, swallow an entile Imt 
three times its own thicknesa If such be tlie case with 
these smaller kinds, it is not to be wondered at that one 
thirty-seven feet long should be able to swallow a Imrar-, 
partienlariy when it is known that, previously to doing so. 
It breaks the bones of the animal by coiling itself roand 
It, and afterwards lubricates it with a slimy matter which 
it has the power of secreting in its mouth.’ 

Muqh has licon said and written both for and agaiaifl. the 
ingennitr and imitative feoijlties of monkeys—these ae- 
oaunts, however, (generally referring to the animals 1ft a 
state of Somcstloation and training. Wc have tittle re¬ 
corded of their natural state beyond their chattering ftolic- 
Bomenoss, their shyness, their alfbotlon for their young, or 
their oeeaslonaHy some obtrusive travdler with 

rotten twigs or pum-nuts ftom the braoehes oreriiead. 
The IMlowItw extrket ftom tlie same traveller not only adds 
to ourknoiriedge.oi] this score, but exhibits thomentke]^ 
trilio as capable of (>>tmphi>5iiig imidemcnts, if we msy so 
; speak, for the attalniheot m k. ccHain etadi-^'The moist 
and marshy campos prbdftoe various kinds of palm-trees, 
^whidh bear large clftsters of small nftts, ggcatly TBsernWhig 
wnrittlatore oocoa-'nnta. When ripe, tbeoe arc coveted ex- 
tbrahUy with a fibres oily enbatanee, whldh hts ft sweetish 
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taste, and constitutes the fevourlte ibod of the little ring^ 
tailed monkey, which are no loss fond of tlie internal pnrt 
of the uut, which contaiui a kernel similar to that of the 
cocoa. In sovet^ parts of the interior, I had been told 
Giat, to get at tfaia kcrael, tho shdi bring too hard to break 
with their teetli. the monkeys carry the nuts to a rocky 
place, and there orosk them with a stone; end I even met 
with persons wlio assured me that they had watehed them 
in such places, and actually s^ them engaged in this epo- 
ration. This account I alwa;^ considered to be fabulous 
till I arrived at Sapk. In an excursion we made over tlie 
klcrra, where it is composed Of nearly bare, rugged lime¬ 
stone peoks^n several almost iuocoessible jllaccs, we oume 
npon urge heaps of the broken shells of nuts, mnerully on 
a tore open part of the rock, and along with them a nuin- 
tor of roundish pieces of stone, larger than the fist, -which 
had evidently been omplqyed in breaking tho Hhells. These, 
8onhor lugoclra told me, were the places resorted to by 
tho monkeys for tho purmsc of breaking the nuts oollccted 
in the low grounds; and that. In his shooting excnrsiotis 
over the mountains, he has frequently seen them take 
flight on his approach. Tliat they both con, and really do, 
make use of a stone in order to break that which in too 
hard for their teeth, I have ftrequently witnessed in a little 
pet monkey that accompanied mo on niy journey. 1 ob¬ 
tained it in I’iauhy, and it was the only one of the many 
tame animals 1 curried with me that reached Uio de Janeiro 
alive: it was a female of the species wc are now sjH'ukhig 
of, and ultimately liceamo very gentle. Jerry was tho fa¬ 
vourite with all, and indeed in all respretB fared like ouv- 
selves: it beeanio so fond of too, wliieli it drank every 
morning and evening, tluat it wonlil not go to sleepwitliont 
its UBiinl allowance. Its favourite food w.ss faritilia, boiled 
rice, anti bananas; but scarcely anything oanie amiss to it. 

A r.w egg was n clioicc morsel, and on being given to it, it 
broke one cud by mnitly knocking it on tho flour, and coin- 
plotod the hole bj* picking off the broken bi{s of shell, niid •, 
putting in tlio puiiit di its long siendcr finger; throwing { 
liack its iiond, and bolding tlie egg erect between its ino | 
lisnds, it soon contrived to suck out the whole couteiits. | 
Whenever anything was given to it that wa.s too hsrd to , 
break with its teeth, it always looked .about for a stniic, I 
which it would hold in both its bands, and rising erort on 
its legs, would let it fall, leaping backwards at the same ' 
time, to avoid any iqjnry to its toes.’ 

wits imd essayists arc in the habit of setting up the 
penguin as their standard of avrkwnrdncHS nnd stupid 
indiflerenec; bow ftir they are justifiable in doing so, let 
the reader of the following extract from Dr Von 'J'sehudi’s 
‘ 'I'ravclsin Peru' determine‘ A sjiecies of jieiiguin, called 
by tho Peruvians yfoattro A’mo, or the Gliild Uird, is easily 
tamed, tiecoinos very social, and follows its master like a 
dog. It is amusing to sec it waddling along -n-illi its (ilunip 
body and short legs, and keening Itself in cqniUbriiini by 
moving its floating winga I liod one ci.mijloteIy tapie, 
wlilcli 1 bought from on Indian. It was named Pope, and 
readily answered to the name. 'When I was at my meals, 
he rc^larly placed himself beside my chair, and at night 
he shqit under my bed. When he wished to bathe, he went 
hito the kitchen, and boat with his hill on an cartben pan 
until somebody threw water over him, of brought him a 
vessel foil of water ito a bath.' 

We are occasionally assailed by the ooenywons abase of 
parlour naturalists for repeating what oertain traveUers have 
written respecting the dimensions and liabits of the st>- 
oalled bird-oatefaiag spiders of South Ainerioa: what do 
such authorities say to tho recent testimony of Dr Ton 
Tschudi ? ' At Quibe,’ be says,' 1 saw a bird-catching sjiidet 
of extraordinary Jaigc size. The back-part of the 
body alone measured two inebes I Brink at some distance, I 
supposed it to be one of the rodenbpnimals, and 1 flred at 
it* To my mortlfleatlon 1 dbeovered my mistake when 
too late, fro the specimen was completely deetiwed by the 
ritot, and was useless for my ceUewon. Tho Indians as- 
snred me that on the margin of tins stremn whirii flowed 
near the phmtathm, nmy .ini;^ iudividuttls were to be 
fomid; but I never saw anoths* of such remaikahis size 
M ths one I inadvoiteotiy destroyed.'. ' 
f Tho vampire, or falood-saridim bats, which were also so 
l-mg regarded as febulous, are tuas uptoen of by the same 
ascent authority‘ Npt 1 m tronblesomc arc the leaf-nosed 
oats (phgUoiioma^ Which attach both man and beast. Tills 
bat mm up the s»n of his victim, from which he sucks the 
blood. V^C domestic aaiihalS suffer greatly from the noc- 
.turmd aitaria at these oreatuzes, and nlany arc destroyed 
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by the cxhmiBtion eoneequeiit on the repeated blood ene^- 
Tho blood drawn by tho bat itself does jiot exceed 
a few ounces; but if, when satisfied, it drops down to the 
proiiud, or flics asvay, the wound emitinnes to bleed for it 
liinf! time, and in the morning the* animal is often found 
in a very wc.ak condition, and covered with blood. One of 
my mulfs, on •rhioh a leaf-nosed bat made a nightly^ attack, 
was only saved by having his bach roldied with an ointment 
made of spirits of camphor, soap, and petroleum. The 
blood-suckers have suen am aversiou to the smell of this 
ointment, that on its application they ceased to approach 
the mule. These hats arc very misehievous in the planta¬ 
tions *f tiro ISteatB, where In-asts of biirdeqiand homed 
' entile are exi>osed to their attacks. Whether they venture 
! to .•iBsail man, has Ixjen a. mnnh-disputed question. Sove- 
' lid travellers deelare they do not. 1 may, however, mcn- 
lion a ease wlnoli occurred witliln my own knowledge. A 
i bat fastened on the nose of an Indian lying intoxicated in- 
i a planlation, nnd sucked so much blood, tiiat it was un.sblr 
to fly iiwny. Tile alight woumi w.as followed by suoli severe 
infln'inin!i.f.ion and swelling, th.at tho features of the Oholo 
were not reoognisnble.’ This account is eoiifirmed by Mr 
' fi.irdner, tlic Bnizilisn traveller, wlio believes tlint the 
piiiu’lure wliicli the vampire makes iti the skin of the iiiii- 
iiials is efleeted l>y tiic slmrjt-hookcd nail of its tliumb, 
and that fixmi the wound thus iimde it nl)str.vrt8 the 
blond by tlie suctorial ia)WtTB of its lips and tougiie. 


THE BUTCIIRUS OP PARIS. 
Purvious to tlu' Uevolntion, tlto butchers of Paris were 
sidijeeted to a numher of vexatious rples, wliieli have 
; since bi'un considevaldy modified. A great ijtprove- 
• inent vt*a eiliictcd in 1810. By a decree of Kiipoleon in 

■ tlial year, ay private slaugliter-honses were altoUslted, 
and in tlieir stead five pulilie ubaiAirx, under stgiet 
rcgnlations, were e.stablialn>d: uTid lliiis, tliirty-seven 
years ago, Bonaparte cfR'cted for Paris what*till tliis 
day our legislature has not had the intelligence or the 
fortitude to atlbomplish for Ivondon or any otlier eitf. 

To tlic emperor also is owing the institution of a 
general market for tlie sale of meat; hut it is not 
inuoli prized, and the uwre respectable huteiicra keep 
f.liops Ibrougiunit the city and environs. The number 
! of I'arisian liuteliors is limited to five hundred. There 
wetv hut three liuudred nnd ten in 1822. Tliiity of 
, the whole miinU'f, designated by ihe prefect of police, 

' anil of whom ten are aeiccte‘1 from the least Influential 
of tlieir class, nominate a syndic end six associates. 

I Tlie syndic, two associates, and one-third of the electors, 

. are renewed onniintly by lot. A butcher cannot estab- 

lisli himself at Paris without the permission 6f tlie 
prefect of police, granted iiy the advice df tlic syndics 
; and assiieiatcs; and a guarantee of three thousand 
i francs is moreover required from a candidate. Numc- 
i' rous nniinaiiecs of police regulate the relatiims of the 
'i butchers with the public, prevent the sale of nnwholo- 
I' some meat, and prescrilie the measures to be taken for 

II the proper management of the market stalls. 

I i The truffle in beasts for the provisiofflng of Paris can 
I; only take pliuie at the markets of Sceonx and Poissy, 

' tho Marcb£ anx Vaches Grasses, and the Halle aux 

I Veanx, The Bank of Poissy, instituted in 1811, pays 
; ready money to tho drovers and country cattle mer- 
|j chants for all the purchases made. It is under the 
i: survcillaiiue of the prefect of the Seine, and its funds 

II arc eumposed of the guarantee deposits made by the 
i butchers, and suras accruing from an open credit |c- 

■ I count mnaaged by the said prefect 

1 1 Many of the more .wealthy butchera are addicted to 

; the unlawful commeroe called ventt a la cheviUe (literally, 
; sale by the piece). They puidiate entire animals, and 
i sell the meat in detail to their less fortunate colleagues. 
As this speeibs of.trafflc is considered to be mjurious 
to the levying of duties at the barriers on live iiniraiw 
which enter the city, it is made illegal, and therefo^ 
many poor families suffer. A general council of tlie 
department of tltt Seine prayed for a relaxation of the 
priitective dutii^ in 18.88 and 1839. A petitiM of the 
i butchers to thovsarac effect was forwarded iirl840 to 


the ministers ^ commerce and flnauee; but the legis¬ 
lature would not cjomply. to tlie lively satisfaction of the 
country graxlers, and tlie great displeasure of the con¬ 
sumers. , 

The butchers for a long tirae fbstered a rare of gi¬ 
gantic dogs, which, Immessed to little carts, drugged 
tlic meat fronf the abattoirs to the shops. Sinec tliis 
siiecies of equipage has been proscribed, they have suli- 
itituted serviceable steeds, and henc>o we find so many 
butchers among the cavalry of the Natimial Guard. 
Ineir guarti days are days of ibasting and indulgence. 
After an ample breakfast, they pass the day in drinking 
punch, in gambling, anil in noisy conversation, consist¬ 
ing of little else tlian tlic terms of the game thcy pl:iy. 

One fine day, in the silmiucr tf 1824, a hutelier re¬ 
turning from Poissy in his cart observed before him 
one of the court carriages, containing her Royal High¬ 
ness tlic Dui'hcss dc Ben-y. lie was a liberal, no very 
zcalons iiarti.san of tlic royal family, and tiionght it 
would he a gloriiins^ things to outrun, with his good 
dappie-grny, the six horsos of the princely equipage. 
Hu starts at u gallop, distances her highness, suffers 
her ti. resume the advantage, cotiiniences a new contest, 
and is again tlio victor; and repeats this exploit many 
times with the same success. The next day, the duchess 
linving sent to liim with a jKilito demand to inquire 
whctlicr he ^-ouM sell his horse, he replied witli 
Iiaiigittiiiess, ‘ I can feed my horses as well a» mndamc: 
my circumstances allow it.’ This could bo considered 
only a piece of gr.atnitous insolence, for no doubt tlie 
duchess rcssnnnbly concluded that tho man liad been 
slitnriiig oil’ his horse in the licfpe of disposing of it to 
licr. Tilt triitli ia, tlie Parisian butchers are a coarse, 
umtmnnerly set of people, the dcsccndauts of a generally 
cruel and reckless portion of the comiiiuuity. The stall¬ 
men and sliopkceping^ntchers are usually superior, iii 
point of polisli, to the waughternien; still, even of thorn 
not much gn.id can be said. 

On the TTmrsd.iy which precedes ,/euili gran, or fat 
T'lmrsday. oxen of colossal size are led to the market of 
I’cissy; and the fattest, ornamented with streamers, 
exposed for sale in the middle of the market-place, is 
coon surrounded by a circle of bidders, Who disputd tlie 
lioiiour of Ills possession. It is not the desire of gain 
which animates them; it is rather the love of glor}^ the 
ambition of being raentiufled in the journals, the honour 
of sending a sirloin to the king of tlie French, and of 
occupying, tliongh but for a day, the first rank among 
their colleagues. The biddings go on with spirit and 
eagerness, nnd mount up with reckless extravagance 
and riqiidity: the victory hangs for a moment unde¬ 
cided, and the fear of ruin barely restrains the eager 
candidates. 

'J'he victor consigns Ids purchase to the abattoir, 
whence the animal starts in prooession precisely at nine 
o’clock on the inorning of the foJiowing Sitmiay. A 
dociiincut headed * IJOrdre H la Marche da Baeuf gras' 
circulated through Pari", has aroused tlic population of 
the city, which is everywhere concentrated upon the 
route of tlie monstrous licast. 

A troop of drummers and inusicians. and the batcher 
proprietor of the beast, head tlie procession; the lat^r 
mounted on the best horse he can procure. These are 
fulli^ed by a parly of the municipal guard, and then 
come files of butchers’ workmen on borscbaific, and 
masked, knights witli paj^ helmets. Turks glittering 
with spangles, fireiiien with glazed iiats, meek mili¬ 
tary, charcoal-racii, liglitermen; in a word, all the odd 
and grotesque figures of the city. In the midst of the 
cavalcade walks the huge ox, in ftdl dress, escorted by a 
swarm of savages in tight flesh-colon^d suits, brandish- 
jiiig enormous clubs of cifiourwi paper, with monstruiu 
sham beards, and their hcadg^ bristling with feathers, 
such os travellers nud .poets %pict*<be hnmaa .biped in 
his unsophisticateii state. Behind nomes an omaraental 
car of wood aud nanvaa, eetiductod by <dd Hme, ami 
containing \^au8, Mercury, HerctdM, and a litRe curly- 
headed boy, who takes tlie title’of Love, l^is brilliant 
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axneQibly perambulates the town on Sunday, and on the 
fullpwing Tuesday {Afanli yras) pay* ito homage to 
the king and to the minister*, by whom a liaAdaome 
donation is annanlly made, after wliich the procession 
returns to the abattoir. Then, alas! the animal-god, 
destmiled of ids rich and sidendid accoutrements, is 
ruthlessly imraolated by those very devotees who but a 
moment before seemed ready to suoriflee to his honour. 

The expense of this ceremony was fornterly borne by 
the buteliers, who dedicated the sums they received 
from Mic public and their {latruus to the desirable cifii* 
summation of a ball and a banquet. But now the di- 
riT.tors of the abattoirs receive everything, even the 
sums given hy tlic king and tlic ministers, and defray 
all expenses. To Hem is *due the invention of the 
inytliolngical car. Such is one of tlie annual festivals— 
or, we miglit more properly say, follies—of the Tarisian 
poi>uIaec. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

Oh shb was vAin! Tliis la enough—and much: 

I'or tbeiKi ace mgigla worda, where Ilea a iqieU 
That utters more than eloquence can tell; 

And by Ita power, with many a fairy tench, 

The limner Memory on the heart doth flllhg 
Tlioae traits of beauty, that in other years 
l.eng past, seemed born ^r ever there to cling, 

Now dim with time, or Blotted out with tears; j 

And youthful fancy, that hath ne’er been lit 
By woman's smiln, hath a dim conscinurneas ' 

OMiBiiity near, likn shadowy dreams that Hit * 

Around our haunted slumbers, from above. 

Mute and mysterious; and idolatrous love 
Falls down and worships In his wilfulncsa 
The form himself hath on the altar sot. i 

Her linir, what colour ’ In most .artful tiindl I 

Confined a coronet wreath Its graceful flow ? ' 


UOJfCi-KONC.* 

I Honp-Kong, our recently-acquired imase-ssion in Cliina, 

I is one of tlie largcat islands iicur the nioutli of tlic (ian- 
! ton river. Its lengtli from east lii west is nbont eight 
; miles, and its greatest breadth not mure |tlmn six. Its 
iiutliue is extremely irregular, beve Jutting out into abrupt 
i piomontorics, and there receding into naAow creeks or 
li.ay s, whicdi often reduce its breadtii to little more tbau 
I three- miles. Imagine, tlien, an island considerably longer 
I til,in it is liroad, perfectly niomitaiiious, and sloping in a 
I rugged manner to the water's edge, lulling lieie and tlicre 
deep ravines .almost at equal dist.aiieea along the roast, 
uhU-h extend from the tups of the iiioimtains itonii to the 
sea, dcepcuiiig and whleiilng in their course. There are im¬ 
mense hloeks of granite in these ravines, wliieli have eitlier 
licen bared by tlic rajiid eurreuts of water in its descent 
during tliu rain, or wliicIi have tniubled from tlic ininiii- 
taiii-sides at some former period. Tlie water in tliesi' 
ravines is abundant and excellent; lienee tlie ]inelieal 
luimu whicli tlie Cliiiieso have given the island, Jlong-Kong, 
or, more properly, Ileaiig-Kcang—‘Tlic l.slaiid of Fragrant 
Hf reams.’ Tiicre is very little flat ground on tlie i.sland 
eapablc of being brought under eiutivatioii; indeed tlie 
only tract of any extent is the ‘ Wangiiai-dliiing,’ or, as 
' tlie" ICnclish call it, ‘Tlie Happy Valley,’ about two miles 
I east from the town ; and even that is not more than 
twenty or thirty acres in extent. There are several small 
' plots of ground near the bottom of the hills, and some few 
terraced patches among them, but the wliole is of a very 
trifling extent. From this deseriplioii, it will be seen tliat 
our settlement of Hong Kong is entirely dependent on tin- 
dominion of his Celestial majesty for sinqilies, wliici, he of 
course can cut off when lie pleases .—Fortunes Wuiulerlnys 
I i« * him. 

I THE LATE MB TOPPING OP THE NORTHMl.V rlBCL'IT. 
i We li.ive received ratlier an interesting note, from one 
oftliu family, on tlie sulijcct of tlic huniomiis aiieedutes of 
' Mr Topping we gave in No. 16.5, from tlie ‘ Law Iteview.’ It 
' seems that Mrs Tupping, to wlioiii lie addressed sneli irrit- 
1 aide letters every day, was ‘ entimsiastic and iniugiiiative, 
ifnd warmly attached toliiin, so tliat lierreplies (ihii/i/ aJivi), 
full of sympathy, fanned the flame, if tlierc was any eanse 
i for irritation.’ The following lines, addressed by Mr To[i. 

ping to his wife, will be read as the evidence of a warm 
i and kindly heart;— 

‘O.V narKiviNu A PiinsE rnou Mv CKAn MinuAnsT. 

, Tliy much-loved gift I'll freely take. 

Ami wear it for the dsnor's sake i 
If geld increnBe, this magic charm 
c. Will all its banrful |iow.r disarm. 

Of weatUi, of friendship, love, poisesaod. 

Bis lot in life is surely blessed. 

Who thus with pious truth ean own 
' Bis grataful kmui Is thine alone.' 

A COliSOtATOnY PRECEDENT. , 

' All dcgrel:* of nations bqgin with living in pigsties. The 
king or the' priest first gets out of.them, then tho noble, 
then the pauper, in proportion os each oUms becomes more 
and more opulent. Uetter tastes arise flrom better cireum- 
stanoes, and the luxury of one period is the wrotohednesi 
and-poverty of another.—T /m Me Sidmiy 'SimUlt. 

« 




Or showered it, streaming o’er her bre.aflt of snow. 
Love's net, to oateb mon's willing henris witlinl ? 
Knoiigli—'twas beautiful! A ml straight each lieiii t 
Ik-hulds a portrait of Its own, than art 
Could jiaint more lovely and more glowing, wluu e 
Treases conlined or flowing, black or f.oir, 

Urbs bright or molting, dark or heaieiily blur. 
Cheeks softly jialo, or of ‘ love’s propi-r hue,’ 

Are all unlike, allliougli when gazing there, 

Kaeh seems divinn adoring eyes dodan'. 

And the soul's eohu sighs—Ob she « as fair! 

I,. H. 


-SELF-KNOWLEIXir.. 

■ 

'|}u know oueVA-lf, one would tliink, w-nuld he no tcry 
diflicult lesson; for wlRi, yon «ill say. ean lie tinly igiior.inl 
of iiiinsefl and tlie Irne disposition of Ins o« n iieerl ■' If a 
man lliiiiliH at all, he cannot lie a stranger to wliat pusses 
tlirn-; lie iinist ho conseioiiH of ills own fhoMclits; lie imist 
ri-iiicmlier his |iast jinrsnits, and tlie tine springs iiiid mo¬ 
tives wliifili ill general have directed llie actions of liis life: 
lie may liiiiig out false eolours and deeeiie tlie world, Iml 
iiow can a man deeeive liiinself ■' Tliat a man ean, is ei i- 
dent, iiecauso lie daily does so. Though man is the only 
ereatnre luidowed with reflcetion, niid conseiineiitly •iiialj- 
fled (o know tlic most ef himself, jet so it liuppens'tliat lie 
geiKirally knows the least. Of all the many revengeful, 
eovetons, false, and ill natureil ]iirsons wlioin we eoinplain 
of in the world, tliongli we all Jom ,u the cry against them, 
what in.an amongst us singles out hnoself ns a erriiiiiial, oi 
ever ouee t.akca it into his head Unit he adds to the iiin.i 
her? jlViint other man speaks so often and so yeheineiiUv 
against the vieg of pride, sets the weakness of it in a more 
odious light, or is inoie hint with it in another, than the 
(iroiid man hitiiselfy It is tlic same witli tlie jiassiuiiate, 
tlie designing, tlie iimlutiuus, and some otiier eoiiimon 
eliar.ielers in life. Most of us are aware of, and pretend to 
detest, tlic liaref.ieed iiistaiiees of tliat liyjioiTiay tiy wliich 
men ileceive othei-s; hut few of iia are iqion mir guard, or 
see that more fatal hyjioerigy hy wliioli we deeeiie oiid 
overreach our owti hearts .—Maumenjil A'maonjt. 


TEA-DRINKING IN CltlLOE. 

Tlio mode of driiikitijt tea, ua practised by the Indies of 
(liiliu-, in Noiith America, is at once unique and oiiginai. 
Tlieir favourite beverage, according to Hr Von Tselmdi, is 
mute, or I’araguay tea, of wliiob tliey jiartako at all Iionrs 
of Uie day. The mode of preparing and drinking it is ns 
follows:—A iHirtion of the herb is put into a sort of eiip 
mg^e from a gourd, ami boiling water la {lOurcd oi er it. 
Tlic mistress of tlio honso tiicn takes a reed or jiipc, to one 
end of which a stromcr is aiiixed, and putting it into tho 
decoction, slie sucks up a montbful of the liquid. Slie 
tlien bands the apparatus to tiie person next bur, who par¬ 
takes of it in the same manner, and ao it goes round. The 
tniatresa of tho house and all her guests suclrtho aromatic 
ii^id tiirongb the same pipe or bmibUlii. 

liibltiihed by W. A R. CHAMnnas, High Street, Kdlnbiirgh. Also 
sold by I>. CHAUaana, DO Miller Street, Gliu^w; IV, 8. Uss, 
147 Strand, and Amen Corner, London; and J. M'Rr.ASHAN, 
£1 D'OILg Street, Dubtln.—Printed by W, ^d K, OiiANaRas, 
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I FIKESTDE MYTHS. 

' Amongst simple popular tales, there .are many which 
I are met with in application to more places thjin one. I 
] shall endeavour to recall the class by a lew examples. 

! Visit almost any lir.st-rntc Gothic church of the 
midille ages, and you arc sure to lx: rcfjaled with a 
storj' of an apprentic'* who built an extraordinary jull.ar. 
The master areliitcot wished to make one pill.ar of sur- 
passtu}; beauty, ilc travelled to obtain ideas for the 
pm...ISC. Meanwhile the apprentice, out of his own 
pi;!iiu>. evecuiod the pillar, which the, master no sooner 
saw mi his return, tliaii he fell upon tlie amhitious 
youth anil killed him. Tlie story must he true, for see, 


that has submerged a city; and this a well-known poet 
alludes to— 

‘ On LoUKh Neagh’s banli, .as the fisherman stmj s, 

AVhen the char cilcl ive'a deelinliig. 

He sees the ronml towoisof ether .lays 
in the wave hencath him shining.' 

The lake of GranJ-laeu, in Brittany, is another of these 
ravenous waters, and is supjiuscd to disgorge to this 
day fra*rmei||s of carved wood, the relics of a city sub¬ 
merged ill the first centuries of our cm.* 

Tlie }topul:ir account of the building of Stonehenge 
is a caj.ital example of these fireside tales. To quote a 
local re])orter‘ Tlie prophet Merlin, desirous of hav¬ 
ing a parcel of stones which grew in an odd sort of form 


I iliere i.s injiiie eoriier the rueful face of the slain lad 
w.lh n ■.'■•sli on tlie brow; and then^ in another. i%)iia 

II ii’.-llier « c“i mg h.r liim I Among many phyes where 
j: this t’otv is loealii-eii, is Uoslin ehiipel, a singularly 
! Is .'lutiful thu^igh small speciiiieii of the ilorid Uqthie, 
i. near Edinburgh. 

j i In a lonely vale lies a hcaiitiful lake of almost nn- 

I known depth, biich a lake is th.Ht of Wen.slcy Dale in 
j; Yorkahire, which, however, the country iwople believe 

II to have once hoeii only a small mountiiiii rill called Kim- 

!' nier-water. In tiiose days tliere stood upon the banks 
! of the rivulet ri gre.il city. Gnu day a wayfarer, barely 
■ .'ii.tiled, hiinury, e.n.l pcimileBS, but yet of noble and en- 

I 1 •Ignis aspect. ( lime thither soliciting aims and shelter, 
i 1 1 ' r-ij ighl. ill vain, and then turned eastward down the 
j v.i'c. Ei.w, fast without the bounds of the city tliere 
,, lived an aged couple, too ponv and mean to lie allowed 
!] toll ''10 ui) their residence within the prtM'iiiets of this 

]iroini and inhospitable town. Into their dwelling the 
j slrapu'i r hclook himself, and ere lie had told his tale of 
' wo. ihe\ placed before him the best their house aflorded 
—Mimely, a little bowl of milk, some cheese, and an oaten 
cake. Having satisfied Ills hunger, lie bestowed upon 
tiiem his blessing both in basket and in store, iiciiciith 
tlicir roof was liLs dormitory for the night. On the 
I morrow lie repcate.l his beiiison, which was attended 

I w-ith the elfect of making his hosts increase from that 
day in worldly wealth. Being then ready to depart, he 

I I turned his face to the west, and uttered this maledic¬ 
tion— 

‘Simmer-water rise. Simmer-water sinli:. 

And swalluw alt the town but this little hniise. 

Where they Rave me bread and eheeae, and ttimmal. to diink.’ 

Immediately the oai'th made a hissing noise, the stream 
overflowed its bounds, and the city was buried in a 
deep flood. If you arc incr^olous of the tide, tak| as 
boat and sail over the lake on a calm day, and you viUl 
see (with some little assistance from those ha'ving faiw) 
tlie tops of the h-iuses and spires of the churches, w^ch 
still stand after a lapse of*more than a tlious^d years. 
Lough Neagh ui Ulster is a similar cxample^f a pool 

• 


ill a back-yard belonging to .an old woman in Ireland, 
transported thence to Salisbury I’liiin, employed the 
devil upon the work, who, the night after, dressing 
liiniself like a gcntleina.i, and taking a large bag of 
money in his liand, presented himself before the good 
woman as .slie. was sitting at her tabic, and acquainted 
her of the purchase he w'as rome to make; the fiend at 
the same time ixiuring out his miwiej' on the board be- 
fon; her, and otiering her as much for the stones .as she 
could reckon while he should he taking them Hway. 
I'he money was all in odd sorts of coins—such us four- 
penny halfpenny pieces, ninepenny pieces, tliirtccn- 
peniiy-lialfpenny pieces, and the like —hut nevertheless 


^ Tbfl 21ii>’der Ztv In Jlonnudv in like maancr, stojinaU's over t)ic 
(m(> tif Stuvu"eii, (IruwmMl in ctmsoqneiice uf tho impiety of a fcmnlo 
inorcbunt. This Indy, cxpoctiiiK (ho nrnval of precious merrhan- 
iHm\ hum m) much ditsapiKuntciI on receiving innicad merely a cargt) 
of ct»rn, that in her ingo she conmiiuidcil It to he thrown ovvrbtiurtl 
into tho luu'bour. In vain the starving poor hupplicated a portion— 
after luig, the gi‘niii sunk into tho bitter WAtcri$: and the aumc 
night tlie hcu roue over lh« elt,\. which ilissippenrcd for over. Tlie 
site of itb harhoor, hrm ‘ \ er, U still dcbignatcd by long reedy gram 
(fur com, it may be Mippused, dogcneratCM in suit water) waving 
alKtvc the fiurfuco, and tlic nmuo it retains to thih day of Vrauen’s 
Sand, 01 the Liuly's Hank. 

The lake of Liuivh, near the llhinc, ocoupies a cavity resembling 
tii' crater of un extinct vuli.'aiio. The water is <U«uigreeable to tho 
tiuitc, of a bill' cedour, and deadly cold, though it never freezes; 
unci ill eonsequonoo of srftnu nncient mulediction-'-if we are M be^ 
lieve tradition airaioi-t tlio testimony of our Hcnaca—no bird cnii fly 
ovt# its surface' and Jive. Tlie key to the story is a pit on the 
eastern bant, uhich exhales carbonic noid gas tu coAstderahlo 
(luantitiofi. 

fiometimoN, iiowcvor, instead of lakes h^lng forqied, existing 
waters ditsapiicor. A plain betwoep Heidelberg and Darmstadt, 
dotted with small hills, which rise up like isAnds, and surrounded 
by the steep bid<^ of the numnta^ps, uhieh look aa 4* were 
intended to form a breastwork agaitiiA the waves, was formerly, 
it seems, tho bed of a lake. A necromanlior, who had kept the 
country In tciror, was seized by the prince and bung Up in the air 
in an iron cage, so as to render kls charms tmavaning: in which 
predicament he proposed, by u ay of Tansom, to dry up the Inice, 
and convert the spot inion fertile plain. Tho terma Vib^ lueeptcd; 
and henoo tho sandy flat near Darmstadt, whore ^e watirs disap- 
poarid, and tie oelabrated whirlpool ftt Blngeiii obUed Biagerioch, 
when they n»)e up again to mingle ydih the ouirent of tho Bhinc. 
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Hflro the nroccM ot tlw fiftbrication of tho (toxy to pai- 
pOble, and the girl and her act* M well aa the two wii- 
mala ecmeemed, ate merdy ideai excited cy the appear* 
ataoei, aittoe tienafonned, in peifeet good bith, Into a 
htotory. 

The tmttoto, that &e QnaToidahly leada to to or 
tma. Let ai^ appearance flb preaented to ns in a 
■trllung tnanner, and it aMedily becomes alive with the 
vagrant notions of onr bmina, first set forth perhaps as 
fancies, but soon petrified into realities. Cumberlaad 
tells us in his 'Lives of the Spanish Peters,’ of a 
beantiflil Virgin Maty painted by a distinliiisbed artist 
upon the cefiing of a church. The Catholic believes 
^t the Virgin performs miracles to this honr. He 
dso knows that a painting on a ceiling has to be done 
by the artist lying on his back, in somewhat dangerous 
circnmstanees, upon a soafibld. Accordingly, it is not 
wonderfhl that visitors to the ohurdi are told of a won* 
derfhl deliveruee for which the painter was indebted 
to the creatiire of his pencil. He hod nearly completed 
his work; he was surveying it in mute and pious rap¬ 
ture; totally forgetting hlmaelf, he slipped from his 
proper place, and was about to be dashed on the flour 
below, when the Virgin put out her arm and upheld 
him t It is a simple result of a law of the mind with 
regard to the circumstances, that this story should have 
been conceived, and told, and believed. 

Most superstitions and mytliulogies liave probably 
had no other source than in the suggestions of actual 
circumstances and events. It has b^n remar]|:ed that 
the Greeks of Asia Minor, seeing the sun set in gloiy 
upon the mountains beyond the sea to the west, might 
very natunflly conceive the idea of Olympus which 
was the residence of tho gods. eJBtna and its su^r* 
raneons noises were equally calculated to engSnder the 
idea of Vulcan and his occupations. Muller has pointed 
out how, ameng those divine-minded Greeks, abstrac¬ 
tions were continually lieing crystallised into persons. 
Not long since, an author endeavoured, iu a very 
plansiblc manner, to show how, among heathen nations, 
the sea-stratified sand, found at great elevations in so 
many places, was quite sufficient to suggest the notion 
of a univers^ flood, which is found almost everywhere 
prevalent amongst them. The fairies are a wide-spread 
superstition; but can anything be more natural tbau 
to suppose a kind of idem forms, more beautiful than 
those of common mortals, pursuing an obscure noctur¬ 
nal existence, and occasionally traversing tiie course of 
human destiny? We only do not know tiio real history 
dl these things, bergiuse the transition from the pos¬ 
sible to the nchia/ to performed so quickly in tho po¬ 
pular mind, and at so early a period in its growth, 
as to escape enlightened observation. Even tlie gross 
superstition of witchcraft to only an idea of the malig- 
which occasionally besets &e human heart, made 
tangible, and carried out into its contemplated efihets. 
Simple matt loves the kind greetings'and the parting 
good wishes of Ms friends: he attaches consequence to 
these things, as if they could have an influence over 
his fbrtnnes. It to equally natural for Mm to dread evU 
wishes and denunetotions. Hence his horror of misan¬ 
thropic old women—hence witchcraft. Some super- 
stlUous stories, which are told in many places with 
little variation besides that of persons, may be traced 
to the same metaphysical origin. Thm to one wl^^ 
reiveients a young num at edlmg Ms soM to Satan, for 
the sake of some too-mu<fii desired object—aa lemming, 
or a mistress, at gold—and being afte^ards with diffi- 
outtlf saved means of a j^ous clergyman, who tricks 
the enemy out of Ms pledge. Who can toil to see 
heietimasefhsig^iiMa&toarBiringtiieaotuM? Another 
re are st u ts a hare wounded Iqr a shot in passing acrcis 
a Md. The animal mytteriensly disappears; but thit 
fiitunptm, a nttod SyootaX Of the nerghbourhood 'to 
olfilged to send for a smgeon to heal a broksa Umh. 
l%to etory to told e vai y w lm e; to our eeuatly, with 
■Ughfly vatying rifowiiirtaiicet. Ittortf couab «(%« 
sunxwtfoit converted htfe reality- 


In the reoOm. oC hocsldry m4ibt be found many 
examples of sudb rmeotive creations. From the Scot¬ 
tish geneolo^k toe have the family of Lesly oiiidnating 
in a person who^ 

‘ Betwesa tbs JsM Iw and the malr, 

ftew tbs laUstit, and toft him tboe;' 

and that of Hougtos, from a dark-gtw man [tf&u glas 
being Gaelic for dork-gray]; the simpto toct b^g, that 
1e>th names arose in the usual manner from the ]^cos 
where the first man of the family lived* * A singular 
mistake,’ says Mr Lower, in Ms Curiotitiet of EerMrg, 
* prevails among the vulgar respecting the bloody hand 
borne in the arms of baronet^ I have been very 
seriously and confidentially told tliat murders had been 
committed by the anceston of such and soeffi families, 
and that the descendants were compelled to bear this 
dreadful emblem in consequence. According to the 
same sapient antlmrities, ft can only be got rid of by 
the bearer’s submittihg, either in his own person, or by 
proxy, to pass seven years in a cave, without either spteJt- 
ing or cutting kis nails and Beard for that length of timitt 
The intelligent reader need not be informed that this 
supposed budge of infamy is really a mark of honour, 
derived from province of Ulster in Ireland, the de- 
fuoce and cdfonisation of which was the specious plea 
upon wMch the order of baronets was created by James 
L’ 'Ihis to a particularly valuable example, as ft shows 
us the popular fancy working out its t^e in a definite 
time, and that by no means of great extmtt 
It is humbly conceived that there may be some profit 
from Buah an examination of the mental processes by 
which fireside mytl,uiBre produced. It may be to many 
a first lesson in the important business of trutli-scekiiig. 
The world is yet full of actualised abstractions handed 
down from infant nntokind. They form a portion of 
every history, and of almost every philosuphiw system. 
Nor does there pass a day even now, which does not 
witness the process of fabricating history, hiograidiy,, 
and common anecdote, out of the suggestions connected 
with the respective subjects. It is well to be put on 
our guard against such tilings, for they are tlie*very 
thorns and brambles which bwet the path of truth. I 
contemplate, however, a superior advantage ip merely 
leading the minds of my readers to follow a lino of 
inquiry by wMch error may be detect^. Every tiiought 
we give to an earnest effort for the discrimination of 
truth and delusion, must carry with it an increase to 
tlie power of the mind, as well as some improvement to 
its conscientiousness. 1 therefore hope that, even in 
this slight paper, there may bo the elements of a mental 
discipline which will advance not a few in the scale of 
thinking beings. 

CONSTANCY. 

‘ There to a talc of old St Monan’s harp, that when 
the pilgrim minstrel was no more, ft utt^Ed bat one 
sonnd whoeva: touched it; however gay, however glad 
isr lightsome, was the tone that any other finger tried 
to plw, a long, Itmg sigh was all the sound that camej 
',\Vnat an exquisite idea! How beautifnl—how fW 
of poetical feeling r exdaimed Elisabeth Monro, as, 
cloitog l^focok with a responsive sigh, tiie lestft tack 
in her easy-diair, and sunfeideted benelf to tlra fandes 
awakened by tiiese worda Her motner, whodiad been 
silently working at tiie other side of t^e fire^ace wMla 
Elisabeth read, now looked up, smiling at the mounnftll 
cadence witit wMch the little senfepce had been 'ntterod; 
but her smite faded Into Mrioosnesy as ahe met tiw 
.abstracted look of her yoo^t dan^telr, and teoegatoed 
the workings of a too vivliyqpd roBfUitic imtlfiMMi 
in her vsx^ng cheek, arid dreamy* eitoi. ifa|^% abe 
waa aware those symptoma ronfliad fa»m Imagmation 
alone; and though the. uudone etptostimbiidgeeed on 
her countemviae, ^ tant me gixmf to het;toito as she 
answered. *I shMid Bsy,«tt^ fahdfrd, SMstjmtioal, 
or even besutlAil, if you will; bait, dkurSst Nusateth, 
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in wiuit oontUto ito mournfol trnth, or ‘mhm ue iM to 
And iti jmnllcd f ’ 

tVIth htlf indlfpiant eagemen EUsabetii ndMd liw* 
■df her indolent poiitioa, and ImpetBandjr ex- 
oUfaned, * Oh, mamma I how can you ask t Sor^ its 
edu is found in erery loving, constant heart ?’ 

Mrs Monro’s smile returned as she asked, * The echo 
M what Elizabeth f—of^the long, long sigh ? Alas for 
the lovfbg, constant heart, were that to be its only 
oorupation and reward I’ * 

But it was witii a still mme earnest look Elizabeth 


' Mamma, I do think there is something mournfhl in 
tile idea M constancy #does net its very existence imply 
somewhat of dday and disappointment, and hope de> 
ferred—a strain upon the he^ till hope is over, and 
thm a grief incurable, irremediable, till life itsdf is 
past?* 

The tears that shaded Elizabeth's soft eyes bespoke 
her fell oonriction of the truth of *this description, and 
checked the smile that still was lingering on her mo¬ 
ther’s lip. For a moment Mrs Monro pauKd, and then 
with gentle seriousness she answered—‘ Not so, my 
dittd; not such is the meaning that I would attach to I 
constancy. Oh how diEbrently the woM atrikes upon I 
my ear, upon my heart 1 You look upon lit as a senti¬ 
ment ( you confine it to one passion; you make it the 
handmaid of weak hearts, paralysing even theu puny 
strength; while I regard it as a pi&ciple existing in 
noble minds; prompting to noble deeds; imparting for¬ 
titude, endurance, perseverance, instead of passively 
supporting a morbid state of foeUng, or encouraging an 
outinate resistance to circumstances—an opposition to 
the judgment of wiser and more experienced heads.’ 

As Mrs Monro spoke, her eyes involuntarily rested 
on an old portrait which hung upon the opposite wall, 
and following the look, with an arcli smile Ehzabeth 
ezdaimed, ‘ If there be truth in tradition, we have at 
least no example of constmicy there 1 ’ 

Her mother turned on her a look of pained inquiry 
as she asked, * Elizabeth, where did you learn tliat 7 1 
was just going to select the oiiginM of that portrait as 
affiirding beyond all, or an^ I had ever known, the best 
exempliflcation of my opinion; the best proof that even 
in the quiet cirrde of domestic life, the constant heart 
may become a rMuge of strength, not only for its own 
support, nut fer the happiness of all witiiin its sphere. 
Lcnk attentively for a moment at that countenan^ 
and tell me—even had you never been acquunted with 
her it represents, never heard or known aught of her 
life or charaoter^what would be the impreuion those 
features woitid convey 7’ 

With a deprecating gesture, as if the study were in¬ 
deed superfluous, Elizabeth rose in obedience to her 
mother’s wish, and perused more closely those linea¬ 
ment^ so well known and well beloved. It was the por¬ 
trait of a lady, matronly, but not advanced in life; an air 
df serene thoughtfulness seemed to add more years than 
time had reckoned, and gave intelligence and decision 
to features cast in nature’s gentlest and most feminine 
mould. Elizabeth looked long and thoughtfelly at that 
sweet face; and even after she bad returned to her scat, 
still fasdnated, bent her gaze upon it, until a question 
firam her rootiier reminded her that she had net given tiie 
desired opiqion yet. Btarting, she hurriedly exclaimed, 
‘OK mammal ifbo could aught but truth and 
honour on timt clear, egpresstve brow; or detect one 
fickle wavering line in tiie whole of that earnest fece 7 
And yet——’ She jumsed, apparently unwilling to 
qualify her testimony, but gave her motiier an appeal¬ 
ing lo^ as if she too tnnst be aware that something in 
the ea^mience os history of that individual contradicted 
the fair promise picInrBd'tbere. . 

Mrs Monro took up the unfinished sentence. * And 
yet—yqu have poai^ heard, that, fickle and untrue 
torhapmvlkist Utwimient, she wedded another for the 
SflMi «f iMiiMe and laada.‘wbile he ihkt loved her first 
wm winning in other lands the gold which 


was to have made her his, t knew that, hmg ago, aome 
such story had bean spbkeah but hardly thought it Cpidd 
have survived its littie day, oqtlived her blam t fless. ad¬ 
mirable life, to find at last a lesting-pUca in the boei^ 
of one of her desoendants.* She paused abruptly, whOe 
Elisabeth, surprised and grievau at thisnunsual re¬ 
proof, hastened, vritii woifla fall of gentieness gnd aifec- 
tion, to apologise for bm Involanta^ fenlh 

Gonquming her momentary emotion, Mrs Moon more 
calmly continued—‘ You remember that dear parent 
Elizabefe, and with a memory fell of reverence and 
love; of thM I am convinced, even though you^thus 
Ughtiy spoke. But had you known her as I did—had 
you bMu honoured with W aonfidCnoe—had you been 
of an age to appreciate her rare and noble heart before 
that heart was stilled—you would not wonder that it 
was with a feeling akin to some sudden bodily pain I 
saw her memory wronged by a child of mine—of hers. 
And now, to remove that impression for ever, listen to 
me. I need not, perhaps, tcu you of her earliest years, 
how she lost her mother before she knew her, and was 
brought up entirely beneath a father’s eye. 1 do bdieve 
he must have been such a father as those harsher times 
rarely exhibited, fur he sacrificed ambition, and every 
former predilection, to devote himself to his littio help¬ 
less child. Descended from an ancient femily, and the 
last of his line, and hitherto most desirous of an heir, ho 
resisted every temptation to a second marriage, fearing 
to place a stepmother over his dariing, and reconciled 
himself to the disappointment of not having asoihby 
feeling that there was no child in Christendom for 
whom ho would exchange his daughter. Thus he loved 
hcraWhile she, untiCquainted with any other^xperience, 
accepted his deep afTeCtion as tiie usual expression of 
parental love, and imagined that every child in the 
world was as fortunate as herself. Thus in happy igno- 
roneb she passed tiirough her nursery, her school-room 
days; their period abridged by her lonely father’s 
anxiety to have her seated beside him in his libroiy, 
while he directed even her childish studies himself 

‘ One day ho was tmusualiy grave, and answered her 
remarks and questions absently, while now and then he 
would lay down his book, and re-peruse a letter which 
lay beside him on the table, each time apparently less 
satisfied with the contents. At lost he sud abruptly, 
“ Cicely, I expect a visitor to-day. Your cousin, GcOTgy 
Hume, is very ill, and is coming here for change of 
air.” 

* Cicely’s heart bounded with joy at the thought of 
that unknown* luxury—a young companion; but the 
next moment checked its gladness with the recollection 
o{ his being til; and, full M sympathy, she Inquired the 
oircumstoncea from her father. Drawing her towaida 
him, in^grave and half-reluctant tones he proceeded to 
inform her that Georgy was not only ill, but vetjr 
unhappy too, and that it was os much for bis mind’s 
heilth as for that of his body that he was sent to those 
who would take care of him and love him weU. 

' Cicely’s glistening eyes had promised for her: but 
she quickly inquired, “ What makes Georgy unhappy?” 
And looking up in her fatiutt's fhee, she added very 
softly, “ Has he lost his own papa?” 

* Tto eyes she was gazing at became douded with 
emotion, mi even a tear fell upon her cheek wMh the 
kiu tlAt was imprinted there at once; hut the anivrer 
wu very different from the one she apprehended, ” 0)\ 
no, my child; bat he has got a sew monmia!” 

“ A new mamma!” iuterupted tiie fittie “Oh, 
papa, is not tiiat a happy tiling? Why did you sere 
get mo a new mamma t" * 

‘ It was now the Ikthet'js turn to tpeak Impetsonsly; 
atfK surprised out of Ms stitf-posNsaieq, he repUed, 
‘Iteoanse 1 loved yon too deatiy, isy own hmt’e trea¬ 
sure. Nothing was eve to lupiny your ptaoe to oe, or 
mine to you. Geegy’s new inaiwnia has been townd, 
and hisieart. they soy, is btonhvi ziM tf not 
sent aw^, he would soon be to hnjfeve." 

‘This littie soene has l«(Ri fitodribed to me by her 
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iwrer aftenrsrds fotgot.it. It vm faer fint intro* 
daemon to the evS* and lorraira of aettiM life; hot if, 
it opei^ a Tiew ^vn that gloomjr viata, it atio Ikhted 
P^t vli^ h.glotr BOcm aa ,ahe had aererfat be* 
fore, with aotaewbat of awe, and a myateriooa (diill, 
alie awaiM the t^val of thia young atraagar, ao early 
iaitUdad into gtltf; and aa ahg aoomed, and comforted, 
and wdtiid hoetl^ into ^ recaaaea of hia heart, ahe 
learned frofn thh'artieaa cqdail of all he had luflhred, to 
appreciate her own more faroured bt, and all the lelf* 
denybg a^tidn her own dear parent had ahown. 
Wiua yeara*and acquaintance with th% world, thia 
knowbdge deepmied, while doaer and cloaer ahe waa 
drawn to that earlbat lore that had amoothed her 
life-bng path ( and it became the conatant purpoae of 
her heart to return it devotedly, and to conaider no 
aocrifloe too great, conld it insure the happiueaa of him 
who had only thought of hera. 

‘ The trial came, deeper and aooner than perhapa ahe 
had expected; bui true to her resolve, ahe endured it 
with steadfast heart. Georgy had outUved hia childish 
griefs, or found, whenever they returned, that loving 
friends and a happy home atill remained in the haven 
tliat had abelterM him at first. No wonder that each 
succeeding year increased the attraction of these friends, 
and that at last he became conscious there was no hap¬ 
piness where tiiey were not. Alas for poor Georgy! 
his lot waa diibrently cast. A relative in India had 
written to his father ofibring honourable occupation and 
emolument to his son if ho came out; and, engrossed 
by the interests and advancement of his second/amily— 
influenced perhaps also by his wife, who retained all her 
early unkiiwness-—Georgy's father insisted that the oflhr 
should be accepted. Family ties wire easily broken; 
but there was one aad, sad parnng, though ^r a time 
young sanguine hearts had hope that there need have 
been no parting at all; but when older ones were con¬ 
sulted, arrangements were found incompatible; and sor¬ 
rowfully but determinedly Cicely relinquished a desire 
that for the first time brought a furrow on her father’s 
loving brow. 

‘ I hasten over all those scenes—indeed to me they 
never wore enlarged on; but looking at that counte¬ 
nance, so gentle, yet so steadfast, wo well may imagine 
how her constancy was tried when she thus unmur- 
muringly sacrificed an attachment that had grown with 
her growth, and hud woven itself from childhood into 
a heart such as hers. But more was yet to come. 
Years passed away—long, sweet, tranquil yours, cheered 
by fflial love, and perhaps by some lingering distant 
hope—wiien, in one of those commercial revolutions 
%rhich from time to time have occurred in this coun¬ 
try, involving many who seemed to have no direct cun- 
neetbn with such events, it was discovered that Cicely's 
father bod long before ^come security for a mercan- 
tUe friend, a ciroumatance almost forgotten until hia 
min brought each past transaction tojiight. 

‘ Slowly it dawn^ upon him and on her. In fortune 
and prospects 1x>th were irretrbvafaly rumed. The 
memoriea, the hopes of years, in one hour were oblite¬ 
rated as things that had never been: that old demesne, 
those treea, those wails; each revered, each familiar 
obj|ot aQ to paia away, to become the property of a 
ttrai|||ar, and the place tilat had borne their name to 
kpow^them ao more. So mu;di for the past; but the 
fhtaro—oh, how to meet that, how even contemylato 
the obacuiity that had suddenly settled on their Uveal 
Their can had gone down at noon, and in tlie midst of 



sought abater in b» boaom, os again he reiterate^ tho 
declaration of hia earUer life—** No son could be so pre¬ 
cious aa tliia daughter is to me-^dearer than houaet or 
lands, or even a tlmo-honolenNl name: while she la 
spared, 1 heed them BUi» Jbei the blow but for her 
aske.” 

‘ The drooping head waa rasMd, the bright eyes 
glistened, no longer tearfhl and sorrowing, hii^ fuU of 
holy confidence and joy. She was all in aU to her 
father; she fiHed tho plaoe of every hope, eveiy regret; 
sle sufilced his entire heart, and Ufa could have no 
dearer reward. Then with cheerfhl spirit liie tamed 
spin to the future, and examined her own powers, to 
(Uacover in what manner ahe beat conld alleviate the 
privations which must be expected, without fiufeiting 
the independence of character ao precious to them both. 

‘ They left their beloved home, and took poaiession of 
a humble dwelling. We may weU believe fiut wounded 
pride, found no place or entrance there; and if Cicely 
was sometimes pained whqp, with the forgetfulness m 
advancing years, hef father would ask for aome once 
essential comfort^ ahe almost found a balm in the placid 
tone of resignation with which, remembering himself, 
he would tay, “ Ah, that waa left in our old homo !” 

‘ I said that she examined her own powers: that waa 
not the age of accomplishments; but the fewer that 
possessed thlm, the more valuable they became, and 
Cicely was endowed with a talent for drawing, which 
even now may be enjoyed by only a gifted few. She 
had often fur amusement, or prompted by affection, 
taken likenesses of her friends; they had been greatly 
admired and prized by those who bod been thus fa¬ 
voured ; and she determined now to test the sincerity of 
tliuse encomiuma, and, by increased diligence tmd emti- 
vation, to deserve stiU higher approval. She consulted 
and placed herself under the tuition of a distinguished 
artist, who hod alreal^* made a name and a fortune; and 
he, with tiie generosity and noble feeling of true genius, 
entered warmly into her plans, afforded her his instruc¬ 
tions, promoted and enjoyed her success, and would re¬ 
ceive, as his only fee and reward, the privilege of trans¬ 
mitting her features to hia canvas, aa you see them' 
represented there. For many a year he regarded that 
portrait as the brightest ornament of hia collection; and 
when, in an honoured old age, he still lived to survive ' 
her, he sent this valued relic to her children, aa the most 
precious memorial they could receive. 

‘ It is said that ill news fliea fast; and even in those 
days of cumbrous travelling, the tidings of their ill 
fortune had reached the absent Gieorgy in a time that 
seemed incredibly short, at least to those that heard 
from him so quickly in return. But it was to Cicely he 
chiefly wrote, a letter glowing with affection and gene¬ 
rous hope, asking her to come at once and shore with 
him the fortune he waa making. Years must pass away 
before he could leave his employment to return; but 
return he yet would, and restore her to her fether; 
or it^—and this was writtm less confidently—^her fether 
would encounter a change of climate fw the sake 
of witneesing their mutud happiness, what could he 
say, but that he would welcome him as a son, and the 
old man should .find that he had two children with ffoe 
heart. 

i None con tell how Cicely felt on reading titat letter: 
that it ofiened a door for happiness and ahert-lived 
hope, we well may bdievfi. 1 know that she conaulted 
the physician who hod^olways attellded hec fatte aa 
to the consequences of bda removal to tliat climate; but 
his answer was uuheutatingly given, ^ It would ehmton 
hia daya” Again fhe donatankteart fettered not ; hut 
in a letter fbU of beauty and c^m ^ffectioa, tnuf- 
mitted her di^ion to her cousin, and extinguished his 
long-cherished hope fbr -«y^r. A few more euenfhs 
brought the tidings of his fia\-ing made anofii^t ; 

and tous ended that mutual dre^.' 

An involuntary exclamation fetu laiamheth for a 
moment intermpted Mm Honrb;’ ai^ thin H was in a 
more hurried time she. reiBiMd—*T irn the (diild of 
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that.tution, md when it became neaMHaty to Temote 
mo to a Bmpeui climate, the love and the home that 
had foatffed my fhther'a earfier jreara again welcomed 
and ^mtmed me. But 1 am antidpaUng bj many, 
maow years. Jt was with a soft mid tranq^oil smile 
Cio^ acquainted her father with this marriage j he 
seemed to think it quite a natnnl circiunftance, and no 
more was ever said. Already she had attained distinc¬ 
tion in her farourite pursuit, and with her moderate 
. wishes, the profits it realised left her dniost without a 
pecuuiary care: thus diligent, successful, usefql, anil 
beloved, could she, even ami^t these reverses, have 
been otherwise than happy? Oh yes, that speaking 
countenance always reassures me; and whenever I gaze 
upcm it, 1 delight in rgntindinl; myself that at this very 
period of her life it was dnwn. 

‘But another chanj^ awaited her: in time her 
fkther's health and spirits began to fail—those treasures 
for which she had Uved and aacriiiced ao mnclv; his 
native air and scenery weiw premribed fbr him; and 
though almost wondering how, under such altered cir- 
oumstanoes, those scenes could do him good, she sub¬ 
mitted the proposal to his decision, and he pronounced 
in favour of it at once. She had commiasioned a friend 
to seek out a quiet cottage in their old neighbourhood, 
when the was one day surprised by a letter from the 
individual who had become the propri^r of their 
former home. lie was a very distant relation, who 
had purchased it pa^y for the name; and though they 
knew him not, he now addressed them in language full 
of delicacy and respect, saying that he was going to 
travel for some time, and hearing they were seeking a 
temporary reaidence in the neighbourhood, ventured to 
ask them, would tiiey honour him by occupying his 
house while he was awa^ ? 

* Cicely looked at her father: again she wondered how 
he would decide; but he thought hU days were num¬ 
bered : and though he apoke it not to her, his heart 
swelled with ]deaiuro at the prospect of ending them 
within those old familiar walls. The offer was accepted, 
frankly, cordially, even as it had been made. What 
mure need 1 say ? Mr Monro did not travel, at least for 
a while; when he did, it was only to take a little tour, 
with Cicely as his bride, and then return with her to 
cheer her mther through many a happy year in his old 
ancestral home. 

‘And now, Elizabetli, will you allow that constancy 
and happineaa are not incompatible, and that it is a 
virtue not to - be monopoliaed by one exclusive senti¬ 
ment?' 

‘Oh yes, mamma: thank you for your little atory. 
Much aa 1 loved dear grandmamma, I never loved her 
half So well as now, forgive me, sweet picture, for my 
heedless words. But, uiamtna, though 1 admit you 
have given an example of constancy under trial—con¬ 
stancy to a principle of mingled duty and affection—do 
you think that if dear grandmamma had really loved 
her OeoTOT—you know, mamma, he was your own 
papa—had ahe truly lov^ him os you seemed to imply, 
even though she might have acted os nobly in oacri- 
fleing her own wishea, could she ever have been as 
content a^;l^my as she was—as'faU of life and ani¬ 
mation ptfivea 1 remember her—oa full of serenity and 
peace ai-she there looks down upon ns imw? Gh, 
mam|i)K> give up that point :,she loved himlm longer; 
aha ihu ineonstanl^to Georgy: she hod learned to for- 
MMiim, ami he troubled not her joy.' 
jjjfhere was a Iqng paase of silence, during which 
IQuMteth somewhat repented of her remark, for she asw 
^at her motha’a downcast eyes had filled witii tears; 
and when ahe raised them to answer her a|^, sad, 
and low, and broken wu the tone In which su spoke. 
‘IiongfSfeart hod 'passed and Uooming children 
were clnsteringaboht her, when I, a pale, puny, mother- 
Jeaa little i^ri, was received amidst the group. Their 
Bnlta | 3 ^y-was hudied, and are stood a charmed circle 
mgBdjMtwto rim,reoaUiug (fid memeciaif told of the 
VjNi a^tiffliki scene eras acted in very 


room) and tiien intieatod eatdi young, loving bqart 
sweloome me, even ae she had dew that lonely rimngB 
then. e 

‘ Other years iweptxm, and that stronger once more 
returned, enfeebled by (fiimate, and bOwed with iUnew, to 
die where he had hem once Restored to l]f& Sind and 
tone aa ever was the 'S^ome he received, gentle toe 
eyes that watched beside his dosing hut hefinta 
that solemn hour came, he l»d toe joy> which 1 oen 
well believe was unspeakable; ^ seeing ma child united 
to the son of her he tnily.loved. 

‘ And shec-her life prolonged to see hhr Childrni’s 
children; the true wife; the warm friend t the tender 
mother, guiding and gladdening all, with a coontenanCe 
so bright in age, none could tlfink a youthM sorrow 
ever dimmed it—she, too, at len^h was about to be 
gathered to her fathers: parents, husband, even a loved 
child, were in that ancient tomb before hw. And yet, 
Elizabeth, what was her lait earthly wish? “When I 
am dead, lay me beneath the shadowing elma in Norton 
churchyard, dose beside the grave of (^orgy Hume 1"' 

A BEEP AT THE TARTARS. 

Tbere ia B book before ui, which we wish somebody 
would take the trouble of working up into half-a-dozen 
books.* As it is, the value of its materials is lost from 
their being so densely packed. Yon can no more read 
it continuously throughout, than you can read a dic¬ 
tionary :^t least if you do, you find, os in the case of a 
dictionary, tliat one word knocks another oat of your 
head—(me scene bjieuding with what goes before, aa in 
a series of dissolving vjpws, till you have only a vague 
feeling ofvamusement or delight, without being able to 
recall specialities more distinctly tluui if all bad been 
the phantasmagoria of a dream. The breathlesa haste 
of the trav(dlers adds to the confusion of the reader. 
He ia not ponuitted to lay down tho volume for a 
moment to meditate on some beautiM picture, or lome 
iiitcreiting group, wlule the artist ia refreshing after 
Ilia fatigue; but hey I presto! off he is whirled on the 
instant, to encounter other atriking pictures, and other 
interesting groups. Even the costume of the fair 
author—for Xavier Hommoire de Hell writei ride and 
tie with ilia lady—serves still further to confound the 
mind, by presenting to us the picture of an amazon 
from lift saloons of Paris scouring post haste, in male 
attire, through 'the steppes of the Tartarian desert. 

But this book, while reminding one irresistibly of a 
kaleidoscope, is not dl form, glitter, and colour. It 
contains mudi that is really valuable, and conveys a 
very distinct idea of the tribes that inhabit the country 
on the west of the Caspian and the north of the Euxine. 
The hiatorical sk^hea that intervene here and there— 
tiie production, we presume, of the male pen-~«nable 
the reader to eqjoy more completely toe vivid datcrip- 
tiona of the lady; and, taking it aa a wlufie, toe volume 
wants only a lit& more quletneai and expaniion, to be 
one of the beat of the kind* we hare met wito fiir a 
considerable time: ^ 

Its may be imagined that it is no easy matter to 
choose a specimen from such prodigious variety; but 
we were so much struck wito the alleged prograM of 
the Tartars in refinement, that we peimude ourselvw 
our readers 'will be glad to hear something on the sub* 
iect One is surprised to be tefid of tlfb $ulan» of 
'Atorakhan! but in these soloas .there are now Buto- 
pefti manners and fashions that transport the vjritor 
to the Chaussto d'Antin. The Poririso novela oif toa 
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ue md witii h much uiidily, and oriticiied irith 
aa much aoutomn, on the ihorea of the Oaipian, aa on 
the banka of the ^ne; and the namealf Lamartine, 
Balzac, Domaa, Engdne Sue, George Send, &c. are 
even aa houaehold worda on the frontiera of the Kal- 
mmdca. Tflia, howevw, it t|lU he aeen, appUea only 
to the Buaaiana of the ^igher olaaaea, who read and 
apeak Eranoh from one end of the empire to the otiier, 
and whoae ladiea are frequently welUinformcd and 
intelligent ugimen. But from Aatrakhan our traveUera 
proceeded. With all the teat of the poliA world, in a 
steamboat, to Tiait a Kalmuck prince; and here we ob¬ 
tain a view of the Tartara at home, wtuuh preaenta 
aomething more extraordinary. 

‘ The little ialand belonging to Prince Tnmene atanda 
alone in the middie of the river. Prom d diatanoe, it 
looka like a neat of verdure reating on tiie wavea, and 
waiting only a breath of wind to aend it floating down 
the rapid oourae of the Volga; but aa you advance, the 
land unfolda before you, the treea form theuaelvea into 
groupa, and the prince’a palace ditplaya a portion of ita 
white fk^ade, and the open galleriea of ita turreta. 
Every object aaaumea a more deeided and more pic- 
turcaque fbrm, and atanda out in clear relief, from the 
cupola of the myaterioua pagoda, which you ace tower¬ 
ing above the treea, to the humble kibitka glittering in 
the magic tinta of aunaet. The landscape, oa it pre¬ 
sented itself succeaaivuly to our eyes, with the unruffled 
mirror of the Volga for ita framework, wore aq»lm, but 
strange and profoundly melancholy character. It was 
like nothing we had ever seen bc%>re; it w'as a new 
world, whicli fancy might people as it pleased: ofle of 
those mysterious isles one dreams of at fifteen, after 
reading the “ Arabian Nightsa thing, in short, such 
as crosses tbe travellur’a path hut once in all his.wan- 
deringa, and wliich we enjoyed with all the zest of 
unexpected pleasure. But we were soon called back 
from all these charming phantoms of the imagination 
to the rciditics of life: wc were arrived. Our Iwatman 
moored his little craft in a clump of thorn-broom; and 
whilst my husband proceeded to the palace with lua 
interpreter, 1 remained in the boat, divided between the 
pieasare I anticipated from the extraordinary things 
to be seen in a Kalmuck palace, and tiie involuntary 
apprehenaion awakened in me by all the incidents of 
this visit. 

‘The latter feeling did not last long. Kqt many 
minutes had elapsed after the departure of my com¬ 
panions, when I saw them retumiugwith a young man, 
who was presented to me as one of the princes Tumene. 
It was with equal elegance and good-breeding he in¬ 
troduced me to the palace, where every step brought 
me some new surprise. I waa quite unprepared for 
what I saw; and really, in passing through two salons, 
which unit^ the most finished display of European 
taste with the gorgeouaneaa of Asia, on being suddenly 
accosted by a young lady, who welcomed me in ex¬ 
cellent French, I felt such a thrill of delight, that I 
could only answer by embracing her heartily 1 In this 
manner an acquaintance is quiekly made.’ 

On bmng conducted to her chamber, the enthusiastic 
FrenAwoman found there a toilet apparatua in silver^ 
with other objects both rare and precious, as w^ aa 
handsome ftimitute. But where was the eoukur Ixakf 
where were the charooteriatica of tbe Desert ? Was thia 
tile house of a Kalmuck prince^ ‘ a chief of those half- 
■hvage trlbM that wander over the sandy plains of the 
Oatpuui Sea,, a worshipper of the Grand l^a, a he- 
Uevw In the metempsychosis; in short, one of those 
beings whose existence seems to us atoost fabulauS! 
■qch a host of mysterious Iwends do their nanes 
awaken in the mind?’ Prince Tumene, it seems, is the 
JInt of his nomuft people who has exchapg^ his 
kibitka (or fi^lt tent) fox a Euroman dweiUig. * The 
|iosttfoB of tile palace is exqulsltmy chosen,wid shows 
Mtnse of the beantiM as developed ss ti^t of the most 
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civilised nations. It it bnflt in the C^iinese style, and 
U prettily seated on the gentia slope of a hill a^t one 
hundred feet from the Volga. Its numerous galteriet 
affbrd views over every part of the isle, and the im¬ 
posing surface of the river. From one of the angles 
the eye looks down on a mass of foliage, throngh which 
glitter the cffpola and golden boll of i£e pagoda. Beau- 
tifnl meadows, dotted over with olwnps of trees, and 
fields in high cultivation, unfold their oa^ts of ve^ure 
gn the left of the palace, and form difftxant landscapes 
which the eye con take in at once. The wh(fie is 
enlivened by the presence of Kalmhck horsemen, 
camels wandering here and there throngh the rich 
pastures, and ofllcers conveying the ohi^s orders from 
tent to tent. It is a beautifol f|)ectaiBle, various in its 
details, and no less harmonious in its assemblage.’ The 
scene in the kibitka, however, is more interesting, 
where the prince’s sister-in-law still resided. ‘When 
the curtain at the doorway of the kibitka was raised, 
we found ourselves ^n a Mther spacious room, lighted 
from above, and bung with red damask, the reflection 
from which shed a glowing tint on every object; the 
floor waa covered with a rich Turkey carpet, and the 
air was loaded with perfumes. In this balmy atmo¬ 
sphere and crimson light, we perceived the princess 
seated on a^w platform at the farther end of the tent, 
dressed in glistening robes, and as motionless as an 
idol. Some twenty women in full dress, sitting on their 
heels, formed a strange and partyoploured circle round 
her. It was like nothing I could compare it to but an 
opera scene suddenly got up on the banks of the Volga. 
When the princess had allowed us time enough to 
admire her, she slowly descended the steps of the plat¬ 
form, approached us with dignity, took me by the hand, 
embraced me affectionately, and led me to the place 
she had just left.’' ^he lady proved to be extremely 
handsome, bnt for tne obliquity of her eyes, and tbe 
prominence of her cheek-bones; and her expression was 
that of the utmost gentleness and good-humour, with 
an air, ‘ like all the women of her race,’ of caressing 
humility. 

The entertainments at this visit were danciqg and 
music; but on leaving the kibitka, a scene more wildly 
national presented itself. ‘ The moment we were penam 
ceived, ffve or six mounted men, armed with long las¬ 
soes, rushed into the middle of the taboun (h^ of 
horses), keeping their eyes constantly fixed on the 
young prince, who was to pmnt out the animal they 
should seize. The signal being given, they instantly 
gallopped forward, and noosed a young horse with a 
long dishevelled mane, whose dilated eyes and smoking 
nostrils betokened inexpressible terror. A lightly-clad 
Kalmuck, who followed them on foot, immediately 
sprang upon the stallion, cut the thongs that were 
throttling him, and engag^ with him In an incredible 
contest of daring and agility. It would be impossible, 

I think, for any spectre more vividly to affbet the 
mind than that which now met our eyes. Sometimes 
the rider and his horse rolled together on the grass; 
sometimes they shot through the air with the spi^ of 
an arrow, and then stopped abruptly, as if a wall had 
all at once risen ilp before them. On a suddeiffihe 
fiirious animal would crawl on its belly, or rear in a 
nffmner that made us shriek with terror; theu,plunging 
forward again in his mad gallop, he would dashtlirough 
the taboun, and endeavour in every potaible way to 
shake off* his novel burflen.’ The next exhibition of the 
kind was that of f child of tdti years of age on a young 
white stallion, as wild ss the other, and without aaddia 
or bridle. ‘ We finished our ^ir4e with ah exteaipo- 
raneous ball, that lasted all night 'The Armenian, who 
first proposed the scheme, had to underti^ tiui tmsi- 
ness of getting up on orohestr^ t know no^ow he 
set about it hut in’ a few minutM he bton^t ns tri- 
umphantiy a violin, a guitar, ifod a fiage^t Such 
instrumente among the Kalmueka t Is |t not feally pro¬ 
digious? 'We had 4uNtl^ arranged n soir& dansante, 
as complete aa an^ drawing-toomfoeldd exhibit; sad 
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metrineat aoon became so conticieiu, tltafe the 
princess an^ her daag:htet, after much hesitation, at 
last overcame all bashfolnesa, ud braveljr threw them¬ 
selves toto a heady gallop-^ which, by the by, one of 
them lost her cap. ihe wondering and delighted 
prinoets stock to me for the rest of nigh^ like my 
shadow, and incessantly assured me, tiwngh the Ar¬ 
menian, that she hod never in her life passed so plea¬ 
sant an evening, and that she would never forget it 
. She expressed a strong deaiie to hear me sing, and 
found the French romancet so much to her taste, that 1 
had to promise I would copy out some of tliem for her. 
On her part she gave me two Kalmuck songs of her own 
composition, and transcribed with her own hand. Ac¬ 
cording to Bussian cumm, thS ofidcers did full justice 
to the champame, which was sent round ^ night at a 
fearful rate.’ They took their departure from this Kal¬ 
muck palace in their host’s elegant four-in-hand equi¬ 
page, uned with white satin I 

From Astrakhan they pursued ,thdr way into the 
Desert, and this is the description of their first halt. 
‘ The hritschka, unyoked and u^adcn, was placed a little 
way fh>m tte tent, on the carpet of which were heaped 
po^olios, cushions, and boxes, in a manner which a 
painter would have thought worth notice. Whilst we 
vrere taking tea, our men were making prejj^rations for 
dinner: some fucking a fine wild goose and half-a- 
dozen kourlis; others attending to the fire, round which 
were ranged two or. three pots for the pilau and the 
bamn soup, of which the Cossacks are great admirers; 
and Anthony, with a little barrel of brandy under his 
arm, distiibuted the regular dram to every man with 
the gravity of a German maqor-doma As for the officer, 
he lay on his hack under the hritschka, for sake of the 
shade, amusing himself with his bawl^ which he had 
unhor^d, after fastening it with a stout cord to tiie 
carriage. Though the creature’s sparkling eyes were 
continually on the look-out for a quarry, it seemed, by 
the continual fiapping of ita wings, to ei\joy its master's 
caresses. 'The camels, rejoicing in their freedom, 
browsed at a little distance from the tent, and con¬ 
tributed hy thrir presence to give an Oriental aspect 
to ottrldrst essay in savage life, wherein 1 myself figured 
n'u my huge bonnet, dressed as usual in wide pantaloons, 
with a Gaulish tunic gathered round my waist by a 
leatliem belt. By dint of wondming at everything, (mr 
wonderment at last wore itsrif oul^ and we regarded 
oui^ves as definitively-naturalised Ksdmucka. 

* My first night under a tent proved to me that I was 
not so acclimated to the steppe as my vanity had led me 
to suppose. The felt cone under which 1 was to sleep, 
the Kalmucks moving about the fire, the camels send¬ 
ing their pl^ttive cries tliraugh the immensity of the 
Dmrt; in a word, everything I saw and heard, was so 
at variance with my habits and ways of thought, tiiat 1 
almost frmcied I was in an opium ^aro.’ 

We must conclude our extracts with the following 
pq^trait et a Tartar princess of the Crimea and her 
fa^y. ’ She advanc^ to me with an air of remark¬ 
able digniW, both my hands, kissed me on the two 
cheeks, and sat down beside me, making me many de- 
moestrations cS friendship. She wore a great deal of 
rouge; her eyelids were painted Uack, and met over 


figure, Alfogtfther, her appearance surpassed what I 
had conceived cf hgr beauty. We spent a quarter of an 
hour closdy examining «ach other, dbd interchongiug, 
at wril as we could, a tm Russian words, that very in¬ 
sufficiently conveyed our thoughts. But in such coses 
. looks mply the defidencies ci speech, and mine must 
'iha« tfiffi the priiicets with- admiratioa 1 beheld 
Ipr. Hen, I nrast ochfess hi Ml humility, seemed to 
ipqinu much mure feurpriie than admiration dt my 
'/tntdeUing costume. Wm would X not have given to 
. hawMT.the-result of her pate^ fendnine-analjr^ of my 
■nmpneel 1 wti^even oiessed in tbit (fes-d-tete hy • 


lerioni icrople of contcienee for having, prstmti&fey'' 
■elf before her in mole attire, which laaet iwWgim 
her a ttrange hotion of tiie fathioiu «f Europe. 

‘notwithstanding my deure to peehnw my Mtit, in 
hopes of seeing her daughters, the fear cTappearing in¬ 
trusive prompted me to take my leave; Igit oherhing 
me with a very gracefrit gesture, the raid eegeriy, 
"Pattoy, pttftoyl” Q' Stay, stay {”) and clapped her handi 
several times. A young rirl entered at m signal, and 
by her mistress’s orden uirew open a folding-door, and 
immediately I was struck duiM) with surprise and 
admiration by a most brilliant apparition/ Imsf^ne, 
reader, the most exquisite sultanas of whom poehv and 
painting have ever tried to convey an idea, and etill 
your conception will faU far skwt Of the enohaoUng 
models I hsd then before me. There were three of them, 
oil equally heautifiil and gracefiiL Two were dad in 
tunics of criinson brocade, adorned in front with broad 
gold lace. The tutucs were open, and disclosed beneath 
them cashmere robes, with very tight sleeves terminat¬ 
ing in gold fringes. The youngest wore a tunic of azure 
blue brocade, witli silver ornaments: this was tlie only 
difference between her dress and that of her sisters. 
All three bad magnificent black hdr, hscaping in count¬ 
less tresses from a fez of silver filigree, set lilm a diadem 
over their ivory fordieads. They wore gold-embroidered 
slippers, and wide trousers drawn close at the ankle. 

* 1 had never beheld skins so dazzlingly fair, eyelashes 
BO long, or so delicate a blOom of youth. The calm 
repose that sat on tlie countenances of these lovely 
creaturesr bad never been disturbed by any profane 
glance. No took but their mother’s had ever told them 
they were beautifuj; and this thought gave them an 
inexpressible charm iq my eyes. It is not in our 
Europe, where women, exposed to tlie gaze of crowds, 
so soon addict themselves to coquetry, toat the imagi- 
natioq could conceive such a type of bqauty. The 
features of our young girls are too soon altered by the 
vivacity of their impressions, to allow the eye of the 
artist to discover in them that divine charm of purity 
and ignorance with which I was so struck in beholding 
my Tartar princesses. After embracing me, they retired 
to the end of the room, where they remained standing 
in those graceful Oriental attitudes which no woman 
ill Europe could imitate. A dozen attendants, muffied 
in white muslin, were gathered round the door, gazing 
with respectful curiosity. Their profiles, shown In 
relief on a dark ground, added to the picturesque cha¬ 
racter ^ the scene, ^is delightful vision lasted an 
hour. When tl^e princess saw that I was decided on 
going away, she tignified to me by signs tliat 1 should 
go and see the ga^en; but though gratefril to her for 
tills Airther mark of attention, I preferred immediately 
rejoining my husband, being impatient to relate to him 
all the details of this interview, with which 1 was com¬ 
pletely dazzled.’ 

Our autiior’s account of the Russiant and their 
government is far from being favourable; but we can 
afford room only for this brief anecdote, which would 
appear to contain all toe principles ofpobtioal economy 
toat are fashionifole in that meridian. ‘1 ofRih^ce 
in toe house of a Moldavian landowner of 
arabia, whose lands bring him In about ton thouaopd 
rubles > a-year. The conversation turned on agriculture.. 
“What I” exclaimed a Bussian who was present; “your 
Mtafe yields yon but ten thousand rubies a-ygor F Non¬ 
sense ; put it into my hands, and I wwnmt yon twloe 
as much.” “ That would be a yety agreekhle’ fhingi 
if it could he done,” said the landiotd ; > “ I flatter mysw 
I am tolerably wdl-versed in them matoen^ and yofel 
have never been able to diaoover npy potsibie weaai M 
increasing my income." “How many days do yonr 


not onowh: make them work What midth 
of land do they tIU Ibr ypaF” " So alwfa.’* “tlerole 
it.” AndUu he went on idhtoOA tito oibM Itttoi MMie 
inquiry, <%ing, “ DonUe it >W«'oanU 

not help heutily laughing. .,BidikaBalsiiti:i«hMia^ 
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pnAolIlf (ericKif* «ad I un niie tM thought hhigMlC>«s 
great a B»h M CancsiiM hhna^v 1 noUf regret'thiit 
I did not aak him, bad he taken lenoni in eequomiot 
in the office of that Uhutrioua flnHij|lee-’ 

A VISIT it) THE GOVERl^JSSES’ INSTITUTION 
, IN I^DON. 

One of the lateit eSbrts of benevolence in this super¬ 
latively benevolent age, has been the establishment of 
an ii^Ututioa in London, designed to be^ species of 
home to governesses in interv^s which may occur in 
changing situations. Supported partly by subscriptions, 
and partly by payments, the institution, however, has 
a number of objects in view, sdl contributing to flie 
comfort of this class of individnais, and which may be 
summed up as follows:— 

1. Temporary assistance to governesses in distress, 
afforded priveb^y and delicately by a committee of 
ladies. 2. Elective annuities to aged governesses, se¬ 
cured on invested capital, and independent of the pro- 
sjterity of the institution. 3. Provident annuities pur¬ 
chased by ladies in anyway connected witii edneation, 
upon government security, agreeably to the act of par¬ 
liament. Money is also received for the savings’ bank. 
4. I'he home. 5. The registration. The above are 
all in full operation. 6. An asylum for aged gover¬ 
nesses, for which a house and on endowment ^rc both 
required. 7. A college for governesses, and arrange¬ 
ments for a^iploma. , 

Should the institution fulfil tlgsse objects, there tan 
be no doubt of its value. Charities often, we brieve, do 
harm as well as good, iVom their tendency to supersede 
self-reliance. ‘We would hope, therefore, tiiat the insti¬ 
tution in question, if not already self-snpporting, will 
speedily be so. Much could we ex 2 >atiate on the dis¬ 
tresses of governesses, on tlie fhlso position of gover¬ 
nesses ; but all that has been said a hundred times 
already. A thing more desirable to speak of is the 
possibility of governesses helping themselves while they 
have the ability to do sa Where there are parents or 
other relatives to support, saving is of course out of the 
question, and for such cases the warmest sympathy is 
duo, Bpt it may be asked, are there not hundreds of go¬ 
vernesses who, with salaries of from twonjy-five^unds 
and upwards per annum, could lay aside a determinate 
sum yearly, either to accumulate, or as the premium of 
an anntdfy? It can be done, for we know severe! in¬ 
stances in which it is done. Nor need there be any want 
of pla<»t^ deposit No part of the United Kingdom is 
numy mi^ distant foom a savings’ bank or an insurance 
institution. That the establishment Vhich forms the 
subject ^ the present notice will strengthen and con¬ 
firm the pri^^,pf self-reliance, we would hold to be 
the bcMH^ Of ita design. Another matter of import¬ 
ance a tile proposed examination and certification of 
oomp^enoy by diptomaj for this will not only dimiuieh 
the tnfoabiw of gcrehiesm, by excluding from their 
bo^ sU who are not dn^ iS tted for the task they nn^r- 
ta]B|!,kntfix In a proper ba^ the position of tbit us^ul 
date of educators. 

itha inetitutimi was opened in May lost, and ia edd 
negfly to euj^ort itself^ by tiie lediaewho reeart to it 
paying fifteen ahilUngi e-wedc for their board and 
lo^glng-^a tufii, we would have feared, eo targe, ee |p 
cen^e the benefit within too narrow Umits. Nevel- 
thiS^i, we ue tdd that ‘the fadUties for n-engoge- 
ore IK) great, on account of tiie office, ragis- 
trotloB be^g lit tlie same £oat^ and the lorep^cments 
ara altogetiw lo private and omsfartable, that the 

• 


“faome“ta in mndi requMt,’ We shall now proceed to 
gite some oacoadl'of the estdlHdupent in the words of, 
a contributor. • . 

It was a very bright spring day, and the streets 
looked gay and cheerfol as we drove through them. 
My companicii (to whose benevolent exertions the in¬ 
stitution, as 1 heu, ia in a great measure indebted for 
its existence) spoke to me of numy touching cases of 
distress in which the ladies’ eomnlittee had lately ren¬ 
dered assistance, and of the many more .in which they 
could give no assistance, for want of larger funds. 

At length we reached the * home ’—-a good bouse in 
a good street (No. 66, Hifrley SAect), ; The door was 
opened by a respectable servant in livmy (I). We wrote 
our names in a large book which lay open in the hail, 
and then proceeded into a front room on the ground- 
floor. It was a sort of parlour or dining-room, to which 
a business-like air wA givm by some large writing or 
account-books which lay open on the table. This, I 
was told, was the registration office. Two ladies were 
in this room; they were inmates of the house, and 
superintended the registration.- To the elder of these 
ladies I was^introduced. Her office is thiit of house¬ 
keeper ; or, to speak correctly, she is the mistress of the 
family, and is a kind friend and adviser to its numerous 
and ever-varying members. I scon discovered that 
she was on educated person—clever, active, and expe-'* 
rienced in managing a large establishment; besides hav¬ 
ing a heart full of sympathy for those who are placed 
around her. She showed me the registration books, 
and explained the plan of their arrangement. It has 
been found necessifryato classify the numerous gover¬ 
nesses who want situations. Some teach many, and 
others few things. Some have much, others little or 
no experience. Some are nurscry.^some finishing, some 
daily, and some resident governesses. They have been 
divided into classes; and books have been printed ac¬ 
cordingly on a very clear and easy plan. By referring 
to these, which are open to members and visitors, any** ' 
lady who is in want of a governess obtains a list of 
persons possessing the qualifications slic may require, 
together with their addresses and references, and she 
can appoint an interview witii any of them. Books are 
also kept for the names, addresses, and requirements of 
those ladies who wont to engage governesses; by look¬ 
ing over which, ladies who wish for engagements may 
find one likely to suit them. Having thus put the 
parties m rapport, the institution interferes no more, 
but leaves them to manage as tiiey please. The advan¬ 
tages of this system of registration are great to tiie 
governess. It is entirely free of expense; it saves the 
payment of advertisements, and of entrance and com¬ 
mission fees to the profbssed agents for procuring go¬ 
verness situations, of whom the less that ia said wOl be 
the better for them:‘it saves her the trouble imd An¬ 
noyance (and, we may add, the not unfreqnmt peril) of 
answering advertisements; and it gives her tiieuidvan- 
tage of the large connexion of the institution. Those 
governesses who are rewdiog at th^ ‘ horn*’ have oS 
course the best chance of re-engagetgenti, os ttmy aro 
on the spot, and Can see any lady who apptiea for a 
governess, at the offioei imiAedtatri^. On the other 
band, those who need goternesses find this i^portafiity 
of selection very advaniei^us. , • ^ 

After seeing the regi^^ori bo^ till^rorer 
their great useftdnen, 

posed to show me u were, 

she believed^ idl abawt; 4B)d ftats l ocn^aee how site. 
minaged to mdke the eetohwthnyBt ’Accommodate 
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hoardon. She took me acroH m inner 
hall to m litadiome dining-room—I obeerved (wo 
baipe and a piano or two, Theee had been ptemM to 
the ‘home’ by aomer friends of the institnuom Mnsic 
and'bodks, and Tarlons usefU and ornamental articles, 
have been given for the ‘ home ’ by Mends of the 
institution. This romn, with its bay*wlndow, looked 
remaricably cheerftil ^ the bright sunlight: so free 
from noise or disquietude, it seemed to me that it must 
be a perfect Elysium to those who come here to re(t 
a while from the wony of the school-room. The stair¬ 
case is spadous, handsome, and well-lighted The 
drawing-room is a large and plainly-furnished apart¬ 
ment, and it felt warm and pomfortable. A lady was 
seated by the frre reamng: I feared that our entrance 
had disturbed her, and we did not remain for more than 
an instant. Thence we proceeded to the bedrooma Tlie 
largest were divided by means of curtain-screens, so os 
to form several inde]^ndent little rooms, each fitted 
np with every convenience* necessary for one person. 
The smaller rooms were divided into two, and some 
were so small as not to be divided at all They did not 
appear to the best advantage on this occasion, as it was 
what in domestic phrase is called * cleaning day.* They 
were all being scoured, or otherwise set'in oraer; but 
it was easy to see the air of comfort thaf> would per¬ 
vade the whole when in its proper state. In one of 
the upper rooms was on invalid—a girl of seventeen— 

for whom Mrs -told me every one in the house 

-was interested. She could not rise from bed, and the 
other inmates vied vrith each other in attention to her. 

One lady was reading to her when Mrs-knocked 

'at the door to inquire how the patient then was. She 
came out to speak to ns, and I was charmed to see tlie 
strong interest which she fislt for her young charge, 
whose illness is, alas! consumption. A few weeks ago 
these two beings did not know of each other’s existence 
—each came to this house for her own convenience—and 
now how strong is the bond between them I The kind 
nurse vras anxious to obtain the visits of a clergyman 
for her patient; and finding that the lady who had 
brought me to the house was the wife of a clergyman 
connected with the institution, she made known her 
Wish—which has, I am sure, been complied with. This 
amiable woman spoke to me cheerfully of her own pro¬ 
spects. She ‘ hoped soon to get a sitnation; the regis¬ 
tration office being in the same house, was a great 
advantage to oU those who were at the “ home.” iNo- 
thing could exceed the liberality with whiuli all things 
there were conducted.’ She * wondered how the funds 
could pay for all’—thought ‘ that governesses could not 
be gratefrd enough to the kind people who had exerted 
themselves in their behalf.’ As to Mrs-the house¬ 

keeper, ‘ she waa all kindneu and oonsideration for 
them.’ 

Mrs —— told me afterwards that the arrival of a 
new inmate often occaaioned some degree of uneasiness. 
Governesses, after a few years of their arduons life, are 
often soared in temper, and are not at all disposed to 
see things in a bright light They ate inclined to be 
selfish and discontented. Is thte to be wondered at 
when tiiey have been always ill-tmted and neglected? 

* When they first come herei’-aaid Mrs- , ‘ some of 

them are cross and unsociable, and not dispel to jbin 
in the general oirole at meai-timee. I do what I con 
to comfort, 'and reason with them; and somehow the 
chMrfulnen of the rest^in a short time prevails over 
and at the Cnd of a fortnight persons of the most 
Mgenial temper beco^ qmiabte, and willing to amist 
in the generu unjuemmt' A^n, she sa^ *lt was 
tod to soe how worn uid weak they often were when 
they «atm«d the. "home,” and how, by a few weeks' 
rest, and by the cars of medical attendant of the 
institatim, they would become strong and well, and 
able to nndsrtake another situation.’. 

Urn hours fbr meals ore—breakfast at eig])it; luncheon 
' at om; dinner at bdf-paat fire; and tea at eight 

Alter bating men and hoard much that interested 



me conoeniing thia bque and its Inmateeb X eaia§«»»y 
wdtii a pleasiM impraMion of tiie eflbots -liiolieim 
co^epensrioa. ^Thls house aeoriy euppoMs itielfi Why 
should not govensMses have sudi an estabUshmaut m 
theirnwn in eveiy large town in the kingdom? 


THE COATfIBUTOB. 

I Tbxiix are few persona about whom tho vorid knowa 
BO littie, and inquires so little; at those vrho rapply that 
I portion of the stream of thought whioh,inigatea the 
pnUic mind*in our countiett and ever-flovring periodi¬ 
cals. A ibw names, indeed, are put fbrward as those of 
the contributors, and being usually dUtlngnished by 
mqpna of separate works, they attract some attention; 
but the great mass of jonrndista lie hidden in impene¬ 
trable anonymity, and after a busy existence, franght 
in the aggregate with important so^ resnlts, sink into 
the grave, unnoticed and unknown. 

An account.of contributora, could sufficient materials 
be obtained, would form one of the most curious and 
interesting chapters in literacy history. It would per¬ 
haps show that to periodicals we are in a great measure 
indebted for the increased and increasing respectability 
of letters as a profession. Eor a long time, authors 
mainly depended upon private patronage, and were, in 
consequence, eitlier sycophants or desperadoes; so that 
at length habit and circumstance came to be confounded 
with nature and necessity, and an inseparable union 
was supposed'to exist between literary genius and the 
follies and vices of its possessors. The system of patron¬ 
age gave way before the spread of knowledge. The 
middle classes rose gradually in intelligence^and wealth, 
an^the love of reading became more general among the 
people. Hooks were multiplied; but biMjcs alone could 
not meet the intellectual demand, and periodicals, there¬ 
fore# were launched in ail directions. Literary employ¬ 
ment thus become more plentiful and more steady; and 
although authors did not all at once change their cha¬ 
racter—nor did the system, in its infancy, admit of their 
doing so—a revolution was commenced, which has made 
literature a profossion for the honourable and indus¬ 
trious, instead of a mere refuge for the idle and dis¬ 
solute. 

Twenty years ago, a young man who voluntarily em¬ 
braced the literary profession, or was driven by the 
force of circumstances to do so, was supposed by his 
anxious friends to have devoted himself to inevitable 
starvation. Before then. Sir William Jones had elo¬ 
quently denounced the suicidri step; and he was fol¬ 
lowed by Coleridge, and later still by Charles Lamb, in 
one of his choicest bits of eccentric pathos. This was 
addressed as a warning to Bernard Barton; but it 
neither met with attention nor fblfllment. In spite of 
many prophetic denunciations, the ranks of contrioatore 
became at once more dense and more eztenAve; and' 
edthough literatwe, at the present moment, like every 
other crowded profession, affords instances both of bu 
conduct and bad fortune, it is impcwsible not to see that 
the sweeping censure applied to it, •both morally and 
economic^y, refers to a state of things that has passed 
away. 

The common advice to follow literatnre as a nwre ra- 
creation in the pauses of business, is doubtiess a sound 
onawhen addressed to the^nnny; and it sboold like- 
wiM be given to aspirants ut the fine arte. But for sil 
that, we shall still continue to have profesrional adtbors, 
painters, and composers, in addition to those who write, 
draw, or play for amusement m pCcket-raonw. ^e 
advantage of these professions is, that they aabrdltlM 
novice a trial and an option. Foe a etinant of law, 
'medlcina or divinity, toera is no nteneting: he toast 
fdnow the business be has so paitdUQy aoqtd^ or sink. 
But the juvenile author tries hM.wings before he flies, 
and is determined by the Msnlt to whether or hot he 
will kdvCnture into the flwnerof air. It, is Inoorteot to 
say that lie miscoloulatsa dr con mi s aafcnlate; fitf the 
question rimply is, as to whether or not he finds his 
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trifd-articlM vor& maaef. kt .jht bt* tbrowiiuc him* 
tut Into the pioteuion inthoat h trial>'ptooaeun 0 to 
LoaioB,for inituoe, sod ti^ng np hie M fat the mt 
time, wi& the deolared intention of guning a lubiie* 
tence b]r it'->^thia ii an abnuditv that addom or never 
happeni. msy Sod himeelf in the wide metropoUe, 
it ie tme, without Mend, eeVing, or money; and he 
may apply himadf to litgratnre, or anything else, and 
fail; but hit dettitution ie quite irmpeotive of the 
employment, and the pro&iaion it not to be blamed— 
though it conitantiy it—for hie diMppointment 

W» liave VemarliiBd that the pubuo know nothing, 
and inquire nothing, about anonymout contributori; 
and in fact tiieir total want of Sympathy it a very atrik* 
ing feature in the cate of the latter. Many a young 
writer flatten himtelf that he hat produced aomething 
whicli will draw him from hit obicurity—which will 
exdtp curioiity, or personal interest—which will at 
least’ gain for him one agreeable friend, attracted by 
the mystic law of congeniality. It is not enough for 
him that he has struck a chord which he feels will 
vibrate in the human heart; he would fain liave sensible 
evidence that he has done so; and he yearns for inter¬ 
communion with spirits that resemble his own. The 
dream is not soon over; but at length ‘charm by charm 
unwinds,’ and be flnds that it is his mission and bis fate 
to address the general mind, not the individual; and that 
the voice from bis lonely room is like the voice of one 
crying in a wilderness to the aggregate of the human 
race. This is doubtless a proud thought; but it has 
frequently the eflect of giving a certain coldness gud 
solitariness of aspect to the man, thus cut off during 
a very cousideraUe portion of his t|pae from personal 
communication, even in idea, wii^ his kind. * 

We remember one instance, however, in whieh anony¬ 
mous articles influenced in rather an important way 
the fortunes,of an individual; and as the anecdote 
throws some light upon the condition of contributors 
twenty years ago, it is sufficiently germane to the sub¬ 
ject of this paper to warrant its introductiop. 

Twenty years ago, the Leith and London smacks were 
the finest passenger vessels in the world, add as such 
were in great demand, as a means of transit, by travel¬ 
lers between Edinburgh and London. The voyage was 
not a very unimportant one; frequently occupying, as 
it did, eight or more days, and occasionally favouring 
the wanderer with a not very distant view of the conti¬ 
nent. But the vessel was teim, the mariners skilful, 
and the fare capital; and it sometimes happened when 
the company were congenial, that even Jn the voyage 
from the poorer to the wealthier country, tlie heaving 
of the lead, as the smack neared the Thames, was con¬ 
sidered a melancholy, rather than a welcome sound. It 
was so on the occasion now to be noticed—at least by 
three individuals of the party. 

Two of these were young Scotsmen, proceeding to the 
meteopolis to push their fortune in tharanks of litera¬ 
ture. One of them was unusually well provided for 
sucli an adventure, inasmuch as he possessed a trifling 
capital to begin with; that is to say, as much money 
as would enable him, by the aid of rigid economy, to 
await the turn of events for a reasonable time. Bis 
forte was ^ useful and practical. The other, though 
rich in hope, and tolerably well off in point of wara- 
robe, had hardly a guinea more than was required 
for his passage; and be deMnded, even fur immediate 
subsisfenee, upon the fate of some manuscript articles. 
His gemos lay in what is called light literature—poetry, 
romance, sentiment; and already be, as well as the 
otbsr, had received some trifling sums through the 
post-office fbr contributions to the periodicals. 

The young men had met for the first time on shin- 
bqafd, but were soon w^ enough acqndnted to talk If 
their projects and aspirations; and they had speedily one 
central ^nt in common, where their eyes, thoughts, 
hopes, and hea^eottld meek This was the thfr 
gei^ abeautifrdJangtish girl; paesionatoly attacU 
rature bers^ and kavutg likewise some fkmfly ooaneo- 



tion with it; her unolq frme of the passengers) htihg on 
authwiffconsiderabiedistiaclion in science. 'The young 
lady, we need hardly w, was more steuok by the beau¬ 
tiful than the praoticu; and the dmder in poetry and 
romance very soon obtained almost a monopoly of her 
attention. The other felt her neglect, but without com- 
idniuing. Bib was a ealm, eteady, and astute spirit, 
which may be baffled for a tinuk but cannot be subdued. 
Be watched his opportunity with the young lady, and 
^turned i^ain and again, however pointeffiy dismissed, 
till at length she listened, at first as a iqatter of neces¬ 
sity, hut eventually os a matter of course. 

In the meantime, however, her intimacy witii the 
more imaginative of the two wrat on, till it reached a 
point hardly consistent. In her ignorance of his family 
and prospects, with feminine prudence. But we do not 
take into account the shortness of their acquaintenco; 
for time, in its artificisl divisions, has very little to 
do vrith the question. Had they been in the habit (ff 
meeting for years iu common society, at the dinner- 
table or in the ball-room, they could not poisibly have 
obtained the insight into each other’s character which 
they now possess^ after tossing together on the vasty 
deep for a week. They appear, in short, to have been 
of What 'is called in romance * congenial minds;’ and if 
there waa ng positive plighting uf troth before they 
separated, tffis was probably owing more to the pride 
or delicacy of the penniless adventurer, than to the 
coldness or caution of the wealthy damsel. She was 
indeed wealthy, in the true meaning of the word; for 
her fortune was large enough for ooiMort, without being 
so large ns to render her the mere stewardefs of her 
friends or the public. The young man, in spite of thoir 
increasing intimacy, felt the diflbrence in their social 
position more and more deeply as the voyage drew to a 
close; and when at'length the crowding sails, stretch¬ 
ing from all parts of the horizon to one determinate 
point, showed where the majestic Thames opened to 
receive the tributary wealth of the world, he aank into 
B long and moody silence. His anxiety increooed as 
they ascended the river; but when the confhsion of 
landing came, rendered more distracting by the dark¬ 
ness of a dull and heavy evening, he felt as if he was in 
a dreaui. He clasped the small pale hand that trembled* 
in Ilia, aa if dreading to let it go; and looked so wildly, 
by the fitful light of a lamp, into the young lady’s eyes, 
that she caught the infection of his foreboding fear. 

‘ You will not lose the address?’ said iffie faintly. 

‘ You will come—soon ? ’ , 

‘Yes; if—if-’ 

‘ If what?’ At that moment her arm was drawn 
within her uncle’s, who led her away with a cold * good 
evening’ to his fellow-passenger. 

* If a miracle happens 1’ replied the adventurer in¬ 
wardly. 

The next morning the necessity for action restored in 
some degree his spirits; and it was with something not 
unlike a flutter of vanity that he took the way to the 
office of a journal by which his contributions bad been 
rci eived with some distinction. He now learnt, for the 
first time, that in London a literary article, howqver 
able, is not a personal introduction. His annon^- 
ment of hia identity with certain initials excited no In- 
terAt. The gentleman he saw waa polite and a&ble— 
hoped to hear from him ‘ accasionally’—and bade him 
good morning without asking hla afidresa. ^ Of three 
letters of introduction with which he was provided, two 
procured him a general invitation tc^'call as he was 
passing,’ and the tiiiid an ipv^tion to dinner. He 
accepted the last, and liked ver^much the frank and 
agreeable manners of the femily and their guaata; hut 
when ho made a fetenoop viait at the house eoOMftm', 
he'found nobody at hope, ahfl heard nothing mote from 
his new friends for a montii, When he zecehred an 
engraved ticket for an evening PHity. 

The advei^turet feund him^i in ehwt, tt aQ adven¬ 
turers do at first,* a hermit in London s hat it waa not' 
for society he had oanu, hnt for employment—not for 
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«nmsbniBRt> 6at cttbiittence; and imotbering Mb ^s- 
appoiawent as well as he was able, he appli^ hisuelf 
* with «i«rg 7 and industiy to his task. But this, it roust 
be teroembered, was twenty years ago, when jonrnalism 
was only rising into a business. Articles, more fbe- 
qnently than otherwise, were at tiiat time inserted 
through favonritisiii; and one editor, of aVeiy flourish* 
j ing periodical, was so indiscreet as to say, that although 
i he liked hix ofiered contributions prodigiously, ho could 
j not afford to imy for them, receiving, as he did, so maqy 
(of less merit, no doubt, but still fit enough for the 
purpose) without the expense of a shilling I In other 
I cases, the prices paid were very small; and in others 
> still, the contributor, after waiting in vain for the ap- 
' pearance of his articles, could obtain neither manuscript 
!; nor money. The young Sootaman worked hard, lived 
poorly, and at length dressed meanly; but all would 
I not do; and in a very few months a^r his arrival in 
i London, starvation stared him in the face. 

{ The miracle had not happened ^ Frequently had he 
I gone to tile young lady’s bouse; but he never entered 
; it. Often had he haunted her steps in the street; but 
j when she turned round, he vanished in some blind alley, 

;, like a shadow, us the poor poet said to himself with a 
i bitter smile, exorcised by the sun. 

I At this period of his metropolitan history, when sit- 
I ting one day in his mean apartment, brooding over tlie 
|i destruction of his hopes, bo received the following note 

I j through tlie post:— ' 

I I * Mr-is advised to send contributions to the-- 

j' magazine, with the signature of “Frederick.” They 
jl wilt be paid for montlily by a cheque tlirougli the post- 
jj ofiice. If Mr-wishes to preserve this employment, 

he will do well to observe the strictest mystery us to 
I the authorship of the articles.’ 

! It was not without a flutter of the heart lie read tliis 
I communication; for he knew that */if was tlic only 
I. human being in the whole city who felt the sliglitest 
! interest in his welfare. Was it not possible—nay, ccr- 
; tain—that this opening migiit hare been obtained fur 
I him through the interest of her uncle ? As fur the iii- 
! junction to mystery, this was easily enough undersfaxid, 

I since his i]l*starred name might damage, but could im* 
^ fart no value to what he wrote. At anyrato he re- 
I solved to comply with the instructions; and in due time 
I' he reaped the fruits of his obedience in the promised 
I cheque. 

I 'rhe current of his thoughts, it may be supposed, in- 
! fiiienced the productions of his pen; and in fact bis 
L articles may now be said to have been addressed to the 
\ young lady. He took extreme pleasure in elaborating 
;; some ideas she had herself thrown out on the voyage; 

I { and he took care, in his descriptions of natural objects, 
to use such language as would convince her liow deeply 
; even her lightest words had sank into his lieart Occa¬ 
sionally his unknown correspondent accompanied the 
monthly cheque with some suggestions as to the sub- 
[ jects ttmt would be most successful; and it so hajipened 
i that the advice always correspondetl with his own feel- 
! ings and wislies, tending to lead him still farther into 
i intellectual communication with one whom he now 
I hoped to meet again in more fortniiate circumstances. 

It may be imagined that his contributions to a single 
' perio^qal could have no extraordinary efle^ uixin*^ 
fortunes in themselves; but .they served to give him a 
I point d’<^ppiit in hia struggles with the world, an anchor 
I wherewith to steady himself hi the tide. The result 
was soon obvioutt He iiecame more independent with 
other jeumais, and therefore more prosperous. He 
extendad'the sphere (fh hft labours, and rendered him¬ 
self competent to do so by study. Although aware that, 
by th^id of some rare natural gifts, even ignorance 
itselfmay obteuni populailtyi he liM learnt that know¬ 
ledge was necessary to the working literary man, and 
he set himself to the task of aeqairing it. In due time 
tie had reached a certain status as a general contribu- 
and he then began to ponder upon tluf prudence of 
wowing aside th{,my(teri^ ’ Frederick.’ ' 


1^ own name was no longer unknown. He had 
reached that point where tlie contributor ripens into 
the author, and be was already engaged in negotiations 
which were to terroingte in the producrion of his first 
book. The injunction to secrecy liad reference of course 
only to Ms own interest; and by breaking it, he would 
mmely announce that tl^ necessity for mystery was at 
an end—that his own name vjrould secure the insertion 
of his articles. But it was necessary, before taking any 
step in the matter,,to make that venturous csB, on 
which he bad been hesitating for nearly a year. 

It will sessn to some readers not a little absurd tliat 
a sorious passion should have survived so long without 
the sustenance even of a word or a smile. But it must 
be recollected that our contributor passed his life in a 
world of shadows. The idea of the young lady mingled 
with his labours us well as liis dreams. He wrote nut 
only of her, but to her; and in his small and silent 
study, he heard lier replies as distinctly in his imagina¬ 
tion, as if they had been wliispered in his car on that 
moonlit deck, cadcuced by the waves of the German 
Ocean I 

It wag with a trembling hand he knocked at the door 
of her house, and With a ilutterlug heart that he found 
himself actually waiting in the drawing-room fur her 
appearance. Tliis was delayed for a considerable time; 
but at length Miss — entered tlie room. She seemed 
to have grown taller and fuller: tlieru was a stateliness 
in her step, n pride in lier eye, and a cold gravity in her 
whole manner, which awed and cliilled him; and in¬ 
stead oftboundiiig forward to meet her, which he felt 
inclined to do wticii he saw tlie door move, he bowed 
ibrumUy. An awkward silence ensued. . 

‘ May 1 bi’g to know.’ said the lady at length, ‘ to what 
I am iiidgbt<-d for tlic nonour of tliis visit?’ 

‘ I was ill hopes,’ reiiiicd he, in a tune of deep roorti- 
fieatjuii, * that you would have recognised the name on 
my card.’ 

‘ 1 do BO. T rememlxir you as a fellow-voyager; and 
1 liave pleasure in eongratulatiug you on your success 
so far in literature.’ 

‘It ougirt indeed to give you pleasure, since you are 
yourself the cause of uiy good fortune.’ 

‘ Sir! ’ said the lady in great surprise. 

‘ 1 repeat, that it is to you I owe my capability of 
appearing before you as I do now, even so ftur us dress 
it concerned; but since I perceive that your kindness 
arose from mere charitable feeling, and that you arc ' 
not inclined to accord to me the privilege of personal { 
Bcqttsuirtau(!es]|ip, I shall content myself with now re- • 
turning you my grateful thanks for your benevolent 
interference in my favour.’ 

* What interference ? Kay, you must not go. Tell 
me what you mean?’ 

‘I will tell you—and all! I was jpoor when I first 
saw you—desperately poor; but 1 had hope, and some¬ 
thing more tluin jhope—something 1 once da^ to name 
in your ear I My plans, however, miscarried; I bad no 
friends, no money, no knowledge of the world: I was 
ashamed to redeem the promise I had made to you to 
cull; and by and by my dress was such os woiud not 
have been admitted by your servants. At that moment 
you stepped in to my rescue. X*”'* furnished me with 
regular literary employment; aqd, rising from this 
vantage ground I have attained to a certain degree of 
indtmendence. < The mystery, however, you considered 
prudent is no longer necessary; and I come to ssesign 
the name of “ Frederick” into your own hands.’ 

* Frederick 1 ’ the young lady almost shrieked. * Surely 
you do not know what you say 1 You cannot be m^ 
enough to assume the authorship of another’s, artirieb: 
>bat no—you are not; and without hearing anollier word, 

1 (enow tliat I am lost! ’ He put the packet of anony¬ 
mous letters into her band; but a glance at the first 
was enough: she dashed tliem upon the ground, and 
throwioK herself into a chair^coveted liet fkoe with her 
hands, up wept convulsively. 

Sofu we mipit go in a-novel or a play the sequel 

( 
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(if this meiMlote matt be difibrenfiy trestei], u it con- 
tnini -nothing of the r<>nunitic, but, initead, a vei 7 re¬ 
markable Inatanee of Utenry firaud. * 

During the ToyagOi the more ■practical of the two 
young men had made acquaintance with the nncde, and 
had afterwarda called on him by invitation. Hia ad- 
. miration of ti\e niece waa not leasened when be learned 
tiint aho poaaeaaed a competent fortune at her own dia- 
puaal i and being himaelf a gentiemanlike peraon in hia 
appearance, and poaaeaaed (tf very fair literary talents. 
Ilia acquaintapee waa by no means disagreeable to the 
younglady. He had learned, however, b^hia experi¬ 
ence at aea, the key to her fancy, if not her heart, and suf¬ 
fered her gradually to indoctrinate him in the m^terles 
—myateriea to him—of poetry and sentiment. How or 
when the idea at arraying himself in borrowed plumes 
first occurred to him, is not known; but the fact is 
certain, that, up to the moment of his discovery, ho 

passed as ‘ Frederick’ not only witti Miss-, but with 

the editor of the magazine. And this, not by down¬ 
right falsehood, but rather by feint, well-managed 
denials (although his own name was Frederick); so 
that at length, in all but the eyes of the young lady 
herself, he withdrew from his awkward position, not 
only without loss of honour, but with some praise for 
his benevolence, in contriving, by means of his influence 
with the editor, to bring forward a famishing man of 
genius! 

The extreme emotion betrayed by Miss -was 

caused by a feeling in which the enaiiiorata of tho 
voyage had very little part; for in fact arraisgeraents 
iiad BO for advanced between her and the other, that 
ho at length threatened to expose l»‘r by bringing an 
action for breach of promise I 'i'he young hidy, Iftw- 
ever, was firm. She would not well the litatary im¬ 
postor; and the sentimental feelings of the ‘Frederick’ 
of the magazine were so much shocked by her conl«ra- 
plated infidelity, that he never asked her to wed him. 

This, however, is the only instance we have known, 
in the course Of a somewhat lengthened experience, of 
the speculations of the contributor attracting special 
attention to the man; and we mention the fact, in order 
to disiKl one of the most painful and heart-wearing de- 
, lusions of the literary life. The talents of a contributor, 
and the skill of a cabinetmaKer, render jiarties engaged 
in the particular business anxious to secure their ser¬ 
vices : but there tho personal interest ends. What, 
then, is to be said of the sympathy of the public when 
I a successful contributor dies ? That he has become a 
tubject instead of a writer—one of the heroes. However 
humble, of literary history; and that the same atten¬ 
tion is bestowed upon himself which, during his life, 
would have been accorded to one of his articles. It 
may be that hit fugitive pieces *are collected, and that 
he thus tMces rank as on author; but in general, he 
passes away like a number of the journal on which he 
was engage; the individual lost anddbrgotten, hut his 
influence—gi^at or small, liarmful or injurious—-left, 
an unavoidable legacy, to the public mind. 


THE PALM FAMILY. 

Palus—^ keeping altogether out of view the scientific 
question of their organisation—are well entitled by 
l.inhwuB ‘ the princes of the vegetable world,’ a rank 
to wltioh nature herself gives her countenance in ftieir 
mejefty of stature, and in the right regal crown with 
which she has decorated their summits. From time 
immemorial, the palm has been recognised by Eastern 
ngtious as an emUem of triumph, and as such was used 
m triumphal processions, of which a familiar example 
it found in the aaored text Among ourselves, it i# 
known only in a metaphor; and we speak of awardiig 
the palm, without the,privilege, in most cases, of a 
personal aoquawtanoe with the exalted originals from 
which the exppeaoion sprang. In the words M the en- 
tbuaiutic Von Martins, they ‘ hardly range Jeyoiid 35 
degrees in the southern, and 40 degi^ in the northern 

• 


hemisphere. Hu common-world atmosphere does not 
become these vegetable monarcha; but in tiiose genial 
climes, where nature aeema to have fixed her court, 
and summons round her of flowers, and fruits, and 
trees, and animated beings, a galaxy of beauty, there 
thi^ tower up into the bidmy air, rearing their ma¬ 
jestic stems foighest and proudest of alL Many of 
them at a distance, by teoaon of tiieir long perpendi¬ 
cular shafts, have the appearance of columns, erected 
b]f the Divine Architect, bearing up the broad arch of 
heaven above them;'pillars one hundred and fifty, and 
one hundred and ei^ty feet high, crowned with a 
capital of gorgeous green foliage!’ The palm is thus 
the leading characteristic of the Intern landscape. 

Falms are commonly uiisexuaT trees, although occa¬ 
sionally their flowers (xintain both classes of organs. By 
this expression is meant—and the botanicM rmider will 
pardon the explanation—that the flowers of the teed- 
vessel is usually found on one tree, and ttie flowers con¬ 
taining stamens on qpothes; wherefore it is necessary 
that the pollen dust should be (xinveyed from the one to 
the other, otherwise the fruit will nut be matured. This 
lias been long known among the inhabitant of the East, 
who cultivate certain species with care and assiduity. 
In the spring, if one of the palm-trees with flowers con¬ 
taining atanuna ia not to be found amongst their palm 
plantations, Mey set out in the search for one, ascend 
the tree, and cut down its flowers; these they then 
carry to their plantations, and fasten a bunch of foem 
upon the summit of the female palms, from whence the 
dust falls upon the flowers containing seed-vessels, and 
'by this means the future perfection of the seed or fruit 
is successfully provided for. 'When attention to thia 
custom is interrupted by some accident, the inevitable 
result is a complete failure of the crops, so to apeak, for 
that season. ^ 

The aspect of the palm family, while there prevails 
a considerable * family likeness,’ is extremely various, 
No two trues could be appareutiy more opposejj to one 
another tlian the carious palm the Chamieropt humilis, 
with a short, squat trunk, and having the general as|ieet 
of a (!ulossal fan, and the towering Ceroxj/loH andieda, 
which rears up its exalted summit to the very efouds; 
but the most iuexpert botanist would, by a compariBuii* 
recognise the family resemblance, tiiough compressed 
and flattened in the one, and surprisingly elongated in 
the other. The attribute of grandeur is the must pro¬ 
minent characteristic of this family of trees, whether 
taken collectively or as individuals. Some of the palms 
are very thin, graceful, rojic-ltke trees: the calami and 
rattan palms are of this kind. The Calamus rudentum 
is Bometiraes four or five hundred feet in lengtii, 
forming a complete vegetable cable, llumphius saya 
they are even trom twelve to eighteen hundred fljet 
long I These kinds of palms have occasionally curious 
appendages in the form of hooks, v. hich fringe the edge 
of their fronds, and materially assist them in hanging 
themselves on to the taller inhabitants of the fores^ 
in which they arc found. They abound in the Indian 
Arohipeb^o. Tlie rattan palms—held in equal esti¬ 
mation by flips and chimney-sweepers—delight in the 
densest jungles, and are found dangling in enornfeua 
lengths of stem from tree to tree, and tying together, in 
uotaes of ^e most fantastic kind, even trees consider¬ 
ably distant from one aqother; tiieir cord-like atems 
being also made even more gracefully the addition pf 
a lovely foliage. • * 

Other palms, on the contrary, ate remarkable for 
their bulk, having stems three or four feet in diameter. 
The trunk of some bulges dht'fri a curioua manner in 
tltc middle, tapering off above and flelow. The sor&ue 
of the trunk is often marked in a aingulsr iaa|»Mr by 
spiral grooves, caused Igr (he leaves‘felling oi*Bs tbe 
tree increasea in ago and stat&re. 'nie atafaoe of 
others is smooth and polished, mid covered with a 
glittering siliceous coat; that of others preoeoto tlie 
strange aii^rance of -a dense dotiui^ of btistiing; 
hairs, espectallynear the summit, wj^tbey are often- 
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timet moit ntnuluble. Then, agein, in their native 
fbreete, their etately trunks viU he seen completely 
matted over with a verdure and profhBion of noweri 
not their ewn: a great orchid will in lome unacconnt- 
abte neumer get a firm leat upon their summit, and 
thence drop down its onUandish roots, and leaves, 
and marvellous flowers in rich profluiod'; or some of 
the wild-wood creepers will clasp round them, and, as 
it were, tie them on all sides to the earth, somewhat 
like the cordage of a ship's mast; while occasionally 
man himself makes the same use of them, and trains 
up their stems the plants which he has pressed into his 
own service; the common black pepper plant is thus 
trained up the trunl^of the,palm known as the Arem 
cattthm. 

The foliage of these noble trees is one of their most 
wonderAil characteristics; it is on so gigantic a scale. 
Ten, fifteen, or twenty feet is by no means an uncom¬ 
mon length for some of the leaves to attain to. Those 
of the'Mipht palm, which fouad abundantly in the 
island of Ceylon, are frequently upwards of eleven feet 
long, and sixteen broad, and have been used to cover 
the entire freight and crew of a small boat, fifteen 
or twenty men finding a complete shelter under tliis 
colossal leaf. . Others of smaller dimensions aru used 
as puMas. Their shape is exceedingl]!, remarkable. 
Some are sword-like, and jut out on every side of the 
palm like a palisade of long spikes; others resemble 
large fans; and others are fringed like an ostrich 
feather, but on an immense scale. It is this enormous 
foliage which contributes so much grandeur to this, 
family of trees. 

The effect upon the mind of the great traveller be¬ 
fore mentioned was such, that he desimirs of finding 
words to convey it, although every now and then break¬ 
ing out into strains of the most eloquent admiration. 
Along the banks of the Orinoco, the palms are found in 
the most picturesque spots, growing upon the granite 
rocks uver which the river rolls in some parts of its 
course, or adorning the vast plains through which it 
drags its way. At certain seasons, ITumboldt has seen 
these.vast plains flooded, and has been astonished to ob¬ 
serve fire and smoke issuing from the summit of a tall 
Valm surrounded by the swollen W'aters. lie found that 
the Guanacas are in the habit at these seasons of taking 
up their dwelling in the summit of the palm known as 
the Matiritia JlexHom; they prepare a kind of fireplace 
by means of mats, lined with a thick coating of clay, and 
here they kindle fires for cooking their food and other 
piu-poses. Though less imimsing, the date plantations 
are described as forming very teautifnl scenes; their 
summits perpetuaUv fresh and green, and upheld in 
a majestic succession of colonnades, they have been 
happily compared to a temple of nature, representing 
an eternal spring. Under the refreshing shade of these 
palms grow in astonishing luxuriance the pomegranate, 
orange, lemon, olive, idmond, and vine, producing the 
most d^ciouB fruit, in a peritetion whicl>, considering 
the amount of shade in which they grow, could scarcely 
have been predicted. 

As to ' 
seems 

more sparingly bestowed upon many others. Tlie-sugar 

the pane, the wine of the gra^, the flsur of fhe 
eexttik, the oU of the olive, (the wax of the bee, and 
tile salt (ffjfie earth—six of the most valuable articles 
for the supimrt of human existence—have met together 
to enti^ the p;£m family with their presence. In 
attempting to give a sho^ account of the properties 
and products of the^^alms, it will he ex^dirat to 
arrange them under two divisfons: the first comprising 
such qa are direc'tiy ufeM to mao, as for hU suste¬ 
nance, Ac. ; and the sgoond,‘8iKfii as ate mote indUeetiJr 
servieeaUe to him, as weapons, iai 

Under the guidance of this rule, let ns first ontnmenee 
the artide sum. Sugar is yfafide^ many 
'ms, nai ss the inValnable ooooa-nat, the 
and J^Asmix syleesira. fobinons 


to the economical properties of the palms, nature 
I to have condensed in one family the gifta she has 


are made into the trunk ud other parts of the tree, 
from which the sap exudes in abundance, and is cd- 
lected into vessels. It is then boiled down, and fbrms a 
kind of sugar, said to-be very good in its way, known as 
date-sugar or ' jagery.’ Though not so much esteemed 
as the production of the sugsr-cane, it ii«inevertheles8, 
exported into England ia large quantities from Bengal., 
Some years ago, it was caleulated by Dr Roxburgh 
that 100,000 hundredweight of such sugar was annually 
made in Bengal from the juice of one species of palm 
only. Each yields annually from onq hundred and 
twenty to Wro hundred and forty pints of the’juice, 
which, on an average, makes about seven or eight 
pounds of good sugar. The inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago derive the principal part of their sugar from 
the evaporated juice of the Arenga saccharifara, a small 
palm, replete with valuable properties. Tho jagery, 
while still warm and semifluid, is poured into cocoa- 
nut shells, and left to cool, when it forms a solid mass, 
and in this state is ulod by the natives. Singularly 
enough, jagery itself seems to partake of the universally 
useful character of the trees from which it is procured. 
When mixed with lime, it forms a cement, which resists 
moisture and solar heat, and is employed by the natives 
of Ceylon as we use stucco. In this condition it is em¬ 
ployed for flooring, and coating of columns; and as it is 
capable of a fine polish, for imitating marble. 

Palm wine, better known under the more familiar 
title of ‘ toddy,’ is a second important prodnee of tliis 
family. It is simply the sweet juice which flows from 
the wonfided trees, allowed to stand a little while and 
ferment, when it becomes biglily intoxicating. The 
extraction of thisr.vinc is performed by regular profes- 
sioffal operators, unik-r the title of ‘toddy-drawers.’ 
Their in^lements arc a broad knife and the siiell of a 
large gourd; but the ascension of a tree fifty or sixty 
feet tn height, is an undertaking not to bc<HCi!()mplisbed 
without some risk and difficulty. The toddy-drawer 
proceeds in this way: he procures the stem of some 
creeping plant of suffleient strength and pliability, with 
which he forms a kind of hoop around the tmnk; into 
this he thrusts both his feet, and then by alternately 
using his hands and feet in a peculiar manner, ]ic 
readies the top of tiie trqe without much difficulty or 
fatigue. When there, he phlebotomises his vegetable 
patient in a very scientific manner. The stump of tlie 
flower-sheath is firmly tied rouud witli a ligature, and 
the point is cut off. It is tlicn beaten soundly with a 
stick, qpd very soon the liquid begins to exude iu 
abundance, bemg received into an earthen vessel sus- 
(lended beneath the bleeding surface. A good tree, in 
a favourable soil and season, will yield duly from three 
to four pints for each blossom; but the Cartota ureas 
has been said to yield, during the hot season, the anias- 
ing quantity of one hundred pints of toddy in twenty- 
four hours, or a little more than a pint every quarter 
of an hour! The same juice, when distiUed, yidds tiie 
fiery spirit well known as arroed, the ruin of the Euro¬ 
pean soldier in India. When fresh, it forms a cool and 
inexpressibly grateful beverage to him who, os Darwin 
says, can sit beneath the broad shadow of the palm, 
and qucncli his thirst with its delightful produce. The 
palms yielding toddy are cultivated also in dnmps, 
known as ‘ toddy-topes.’ And the toddy is here col¬ 
lected in a peemiar manner. The palms are idl con¬ 
nected by ropes, tied to their summits, and (wuled 
tight The toddy-drawer then ascends a tree about 
the centre of these, and pitmeeds from one to the other 
by means of the connecting ropes, cdlecting the exuded 
juice, and lowering his vessel dawn, when filled, to Vi. 
assistant below. * 

fbrins a third valnable article affbrded by the 
of which about 36,000 hubdtedweight finds its 
way into Enriand every year. It is produced in wen¬ 
ded quantities bv many species of palms, in^vidual 
trees of fnnne 'kinds yielding betsteen six and seven 
hundred pounds of sa^ It not unfrequently happens, 
tiut when tin uidiappy ptim hat been drained m its • 
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life-jttice, it u cut down, and from it* pith and the 
eoftcr portionj of tlie trunk, when pounded in water, 
■everal hundred poonde of sago are extracted. The 
finest sago comes principally firoip the Moluccns, where 
it is procured from a palm which grows in vast foresta 
Tliis substanra forms frequently the sole support of the 
natives, and is at all times a jpost essential portion of 
their diet; its dietetic va^ among ourselves need not 
be dwelt upon. 

In the year 1841, the enonnous quantity of 168,S28 
hundredweight of palm-oil was imported into this 
country, and’the consumption is probably considerably 
greater at the present moment. It is obtained from a 
species of palm called the Elais. This substance is 
extensively employed in the manufacture of candles, 
which, however, have a disagreeable colour, though the 
light is pure and bright. It enters also largely into the 
composition of some kinds of soap, and is used in im¬ 
mense quantities os a lubricant for machinery. Cocoa- 
nut oil is, strictly speaking, a piim-oU also; but it pre¬ 
sents sevcrgl distinct features from the substance known 
under that name. It is obtained principaU> by express¬ 
ing the soft part of-tlie nut and is coming into extensive 
use fur tlie table-lamp. Wliat a remarkable sight the 
wax palm mentioned by Humboldt and Martins mnst 
be. its trunk ail covered over with a layer of wax exuded 
from tlie surface of the trunk, and in some cases tlirown 
off in great scales by the leaves 1 Uf a different kind of 
use is the great ‘ cabbage palm,’ the Onodoxa oleraeea, 
according to Hr Iloylc. The large green top of tlie trunk 
of tills palm is eaten, both raw and cooked, in tfic West 
Indies, where it is considered a great delicacy, an ex- 
jiression which is doubly correct. ^Tlic unexpanded 
terminal bud of the cocoa paln^is also a very cheice 
article of fuiHl; hut it fans bran stated that thestrees die 
if it is removed. The Mauritia Vinifera, a gorgeous 
palm, Bomctiipes a hundred and thirty feet higli, besides 
yielding ropes, and oars, and a pleasant acidulous wine, 
contains within its fruit a pulpy mass, which, when 
prepared with sugar, forms a sort of preserve named 
‘sajetta,' so highly esteemed, as to sell for one hundred 
and sixty reals the pound. Martins mentions tlie curious 
circumstauce, that a certain number of these noble 
palms forms the marriage portion of a bride, among the 
nations where the tree grows, and is by no means a 
despicable dowry. 

The cocoa-nut, however, is tlie palm of palms, and 
lias been well selected as a type of the useful endow¬ 
ments of the family. That learned traveller was right 
wlio ssid. It seemed as if nature liad epttomisea in the 
co(K)a-nut the whole of the invaluable properties she 
had difihsed among the family of palm-trees. The 
cocoa palm sddom fruits to any abundance before its 
eighth or tenth year, wlmn it enters upon its career of 
unexampled useralness to man. It yields fruit for sixty, 
seventy, or oven one hundred years, producing from 
eighty to one hundred nuts annually. Ju good soils tliis< 
wondCTful Ml win blossom every four or five weeks, 
and may be found almost jierpetui^ adorned with 
flowers and fruit, and sometimes with both at_ once. 
The natives say the cocoa-nut is a tree delighting in 
the society of man; and it is certain it tiirives best 
near bis dwdlinga, since it is the custom of the people 
to deposit ^ refose of their huts at the foot of the tree. 
The nuts, 'writes Mr Manhall in an elaborate p^r 
upon this palm, are brought bitiier as wedges to fin in 
the iaforsoces between the nierchandise of our vessels: 
thus the ^ight costs nothing. Our supply is princi- 
ps{^ from Hie West In^es. A few years ago, it was 
that six hundred thousand cocoa-nuts were 
tnu annual^ imported into England, and this number 
mutt be gteatily imveaaed now. Brom the kernel of< 
the cocoa-nut a pleasant kind of cake is prepsril, 
which is a,good substitute for bread. Puddings are also 
madeofitt and «rith its milk, and the grated kernel, the 
incumpanble Indian di(b„eurry, is ptepued. jBesides 
the Tiune bt cocoa-nut as an sffHole of die^ thme is 
a kind known aa the Maldive cocoa-nut, the fruit of a 


palm growing in the Isle of Palms, one of the Sychelle 
islanda whicn used to be vidued at L.400 each, on ac¬ 
count of its supposed medicinal virtues. 

The fruit next in importance to the cocoa-nut is tlie • 
date. The palm which yields it is the Phanix daciy- 
Ufira; it is cultivated rety extensirdy along the edim 
of the great jOfricon and Arabian deserts; in one portion 
of this region to such an extent as to have conferred 
upon it the title of Bilduljerid, ’The Land of Dates.’ 
'^le date-tree is the palm of the Smiptures: it was the 
emblem of Judaia, and will be remembered by the 
reader to have been figured as such in the well-known 
coin representing ‘ Judiea capta.* The date forms the 
principal supiwrt of the inhabitwts of Arabia, Egypt, 
and the northern parts of Africa rwith us, it is a luxury 
found chiefly upon the tables of the wealthier classes. 
This important tree grows slowly, but is said to live 
and bear fruit from two to three hundred yvem. The 
fruit grows in clusters, weighing from twenty to thirty 
pounds each, and is qpllect^ by the date-gatherer, who 
ascends the trees somewhat in the same manner as the 
toddy-drawer. Prom the value of the fruit, the culture 
of tlie date has received much attention; and the date 
plantations, whose majestic aspect lias been mentioned, 
are carefully tended, and watered by artificial means. 
About one ^ousnnd hundredweight of dates is said 
fo be imported into England, principally from Barbary. 
'I'he Tafiiat date is also much esteemed amongst us. 
The fruit, after being well baked in the sun, and dried, 
is made into a kind of flour, whicli frequently forms 
the entire sustenance of tlic caravans of the Desert, and 
will keep for a length of time if preserved from damp. 
Besides the fruit, the peduncle of the flowers is eaten, 
and with great avidity, especially by children. The 
traveller in the south of France will find that the date 
palm has wandered ^ven there, and is cultivated not 
for its fruit, but for the leaves, which are sold for the 
celebration of Palm Sunday, at six or seven sous a 
leaf. ^ 

The wood of palm-trees is in many countries used 
for building purposes, and is said to possess a dura¬ 
bility, and to Ofier a resistance to insects and weatlicr, 
whidi that of no other trees can boast of. There 
are at this moment old houses constructed with itssi 
which are in every respect almost as sound now as 
on the first day of their erection. Tlie outer layers of 
the trunk of some species are so hard, as to have been 
used instead of iron for weapons, and drums are made 
from sections of the trunk. Mr Marshall says he lias 
seen pieces of palm-wood so dense and hard aa to 
resemble agate, and they have been cut and polished, 
and set as brooches. Cooking vessels, capable of 
containing several pints of water, and of enduring a 
considerable degree of heat, are made out of the spaljies 
of other palms, and are extensively employed by the 
Caribbee islanders fur evaporating salt water, and ob¬ 
taining its saline ingredients. The great leaves of the 
palm-trees form an admirable thatdi for houses, and 
frequently large temporary buildings are constructed in' 
India with no other materials. By soaking the leaves 
in water, a fibrous material is extracted, which is mnde 
into cloths, carpets, *&c. Baskets and buckets, cfose 
ennughito hold water, are also made out of the leaves. 
ThI young leaves are formed into beautiful lantema 
The leaves are also a tolerable substitute for paper, the 
writing being executed with an iron style. They require 
a peculiar preparation for this purpose, and are then 
caUed ^lah». The woody ribs* of tho leaflets an used 
as brooms, pins, toothpicks, and torches. OHier por¬ 
tions of the Wves form p^s,'abd^the shafp arrows 
which are blown from tubes by Hie Indians. Bristles 
of different kinds, used as needles, and as ^ siflutitute 
for hair in brooms, are derived firm tUe leaf-staS^ and 
the midrib forms a c^^tal oar. Ilie substance kmwn 
at coir, and now imported in large quaatitiM into our 
country, is derived principally firm the 'fibrous hiak 
which envirfopeB’the cooea-aiit. When this has been. 
nuaented in eea imter^ it ia teaae^ oat, and then it 
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maowfaotima into so admitnble HtoA >£ cavM^JWd 
oatdn, nnj^fflnstln, donUe, and ItMUgf. S(mUi% in 
■M liMlait 9 «m Mid to improtn tiimi 1%fi mme 
mpMial 4a largely employed aa « atuflnf for mat- 
iMiBg ai elaatia da fa^r, and leu mendly to 
^fMlaenca of Tennia. It ia alio woven Into diAmt 
Idnn trf matting for loblnei and cbarobmii which are 
anrpriaingly darable, leaiiting for a len^h of time 
the effects of the very hardest wear, l^e trunk «f 
many palms la made into boats, the leaf snpplyiog 
the oar. Pans and punkhaa are oonstmoted out w 
the leaves. The stems of others are used to make 
hows; and the rattan, so w^ known among ns, has 
been mentioned as derived ftom a palm of The 

baskets and sacks in which t&e Java coffee is imported, 
are na& from the leaves of a i^m, which also aflbrds 
materiel fur hats, flriiing-neto, shirts, and ropes. The 
wOod ia lomerimes lingubrly marked and veined, and 
ia haoce largdy used ^ cor cabinetmakera for mar* 
onetiie'Work, and inlaying.gene^ly. Our toyware* 
haomi have been inuimated lately with a variety of 
toya manufactured out of the<8ubstance called ‘vege¬ 
table ivory,’ atated by Humboldt to be the produce of a 
tree growing upon the banka of the river Magdalena, 
and resembling a cocoa-nut palm. l>r<Lind!ey quotea 
the following particnUra about it from aome Spanish 
botanists ■—‘ The Indians cover their cottages with the 
leaves of this roost beantiftti palm. The fhiit at first 
contains a clear insipid flaid,*by which travellers allay 
their thirst { afterward! this aamc iiqnor becomes milky 
and sweet, and it changes its taste by degrees as it 
acquires solidity, till at last it is almost as os ivory. 
The liquor contained in the young fruits becomes acid, 
if titey are out from the trees, and kept some time. 
Prom the kernels the Indians fashion the knobs of 
walking-stick^ the reels of spindles, and little toys, 
whicli are winter tiian ivory, and as hard, if they are 
not put under water; and if they are, they b^rae 
white and hard again when dried. Hears devour tlie 
young Trait with avidity.’ The comparatively small 
size of these kernels pr^udes the possibility of using 
them for many purposes tu which ivory vs applied, but 
witbfo the sphere of tlieir dimensions they promise to 
ijnlay a usefiu subsidiary part. Even ia thrir very de¬ 
struction the palm-trees are our benefoctors, for their 
ashes fomish the washermen of Ceylon with sufficient 
potash to enable them to dispense with soap. 

Enongh, in onr opinion, has now been Mid to place 
the palm family in ito proper position. The ques¬ 
tion concerning them is not, What do they afibrd ns? 
But what is tiiere that they do not? Utilitanans to 
the very last, it might be said of them, tlut were there 
now no other vegetation In the world but a nnive^ 
palm fomily, mankind wontd hardly have any cause for 
regret. 


nmcTs or haobinxby. 

' Notwithstanding the manafoctnring power onr eomi- 
try, there ia eeaeoely any maaoiaotared commodity which 
is not nroduced by some other realm of a suponor quality, 
eXMpHng heavy machinery and qatlen. Tiu> cnrfieta 
of Ponda ate yet unrivalled—one lately imported was 
thongM wettbf to be made the cover of the privy-oqim- 
cU tMly when snindty prcskled. The caskmems 
are no^et equallea Ij the, looms of France or 3eat- 
lind> The htotliermof Moroceo and Buena are enpcrlor to 
oorown. 1 ho finest cloth of SaidmyhM yet to be eqnalled 
in colow and dntfbiHty by the ototMen of oW oountiy. 
The Bitlu ef <SMlia and France in colon and qnallty of 
m st firia l nm And to Men* bettor. The damaafce of the 
continent and the IakM,aioA of fioliaad, bear a hij^r 
pri^ and M> ifsoM ea t e a ^ . than our OonreiwMdlng nut- 
onfa^es of foabMid Yet Englwd ^^ticei 

an thOM and at ao ohoap a mto, 

^ hto Msitoa eoBamodEtae to tho nationT^ 

m WMld Mapilte ao wnch lasa ttian rimilae and ioM' i 


own. tkus a oontido»ble portion of the mnsUn worn by 
ike fokamtants of British India is msarnfaetarad in Soot- 
tfod.^-vfiM(ud|Ond Fbfw^ JlintMte. 


TBS CBY OF tSS EARTH. 

* Waae ait-.waen on, yo Apifl skiss P 

Oriw maSbir CaKh in elm; 

* Uk« ibepi tona pHyiai aa^’tym 


fton^jUwit cawaaMorlala, tini* |o ' 


I 


’ W. fe Jl. OnamaM, Righ street, Bdmbuqrh. Alao 
founamM,MifoiarsSoit, aiug^; w, aoaa, 
1, aaal a«m aadx H'etsMAM, 

fiMM, l>ahilm««Mria«Vw. and B. CaA|ias*s> 


Oil laStte aenlallSlMtif Mring 
BtMtmytosvintteAl • , 

A bring ridt Plenty foUowiile 
Qaont Pamine'e iron tiesd. 

Day after day in pain sUbSued 
I bear my obfidien nwaB, 

•• We fUnt-wt dta br lack ef And I” 

And I ean give tbMi nona 
Fall left, fUl faat, yt welcome rains, 

TTinn the tl^Jraty ground; 

And be my dry barren jdaini 
With golden barrette orownod, O 
Till far and wide, tlom itinnd,to strand. 

The vBileyt lawh and alng, 

And o'er a rich and plenteoiu land 
Obd, gratriol voloM ring.’ 


CaiMINAUTV or SINOINO IS aSEECik. 

It moat be observed that no woman of tho idand ever 
sings, the SfiiUan women, whose aceluaion and reserve 
is greatw tliat of the other female Cretans, never ettn 
danee, on some great religious festivals, and then 

only with ver} near relations. Maatia, whdthtnhs that 
tliAreadmess with whieii the women of Mylopittamo and 
otlier pons of the island join in tiie dance is liardly oredit- 
abl(> <u them, was gicatly horrified at tho idea of any 
Tcap^rtable female over singing; and uasaiod mo that it 
n os quite impossible for a Gmek woman to msainoe herself 
by doing anythmg so disreputable .—JPaMnfs Travelt in 
Crete. 

THEOBY or HnKAN ACTtOK. 

Every human aetion hM tinee aspeots; its moral aspect, 
or that of its riffht and teronjif its enthrhe aspect, or that of 
its bfouly; its lympatlietir asj^et, or that of its loentUrne^, 
The first addresses itself to onr reason imd oonseknoe, 
the second to out imagfaiatlon ; tho third to our human 
fellow-feehng. According to the first, we approve or dis- 
approve; acoording to tlie second, we admire or despise , 
according to the tiiird, we love, pity, oi dislike. The 
moraUlj^ot an aetion depends ni>on its forcsLeable conse¬ 
quences ; its beauty and its loveableness, or the reverse, 
depend upon the quaiities which it ia evldenoe of. TIiub, 
a lie M laronff, because its efieet is to miriesd, and because 
it tends to destroy the eonfidenco of man in man. it is 
also mean, because it ie cowardly; beeaose it proceeds 
from not daring to face the oonsequBUcei of telling tiie 
tmth; or, at beat, la evidenoe of that v ant of power to 
,oompM our enda by atralghtitoward mcana, wUrh ia con¬ 
ceived M projierl/belonging to every psTam not defiolmit 
in energy or in underatanding. The action of &utus in 
sentencing liia sons was right, boeause it was exoouting a 
law essential to the freedom m Ida country against persons 
of whose guilt there was no dbokt: it was admvrMe, be¬ 
cause it evmoed a rare degree of patriotism, oourag^and 
solf-eonteol: but there waanothb^/otMaAkan it; it affords 
no pyoaumption in regaed to loveable qualities nnleaa a 
preaumption of their defloieney. If one of the anna bad 
ongtigea in the conspiraoy from afieotion for the other, Au 
aetion would have bm wveaMt^lkottgb neither mofol nor 
admirable. It is not possible fi» any sophistry to oonfonnd 
these three modes of viewiiM u aotiim, bnt it is yery 
possible to adhere to one pf them padwivcly, and lose 
eight of thb rriit. Sentimentdtty omnigta tu setting ihit 
last trio of the tliMe above the fireti’tho etmFof moralists, 
■htneneni, igtorinh the thp lattfo MniMly.—dfi/ff Eat- 
mite tgrJBfmim't EkAsegiHih. 
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reward her, iuch a reward ought to be here. $bli ii at 
Uie leaat entitled to aoch nn acknowledgineilt iWuti the 
communitj aa kings have been known to pay to those 
. who fhrnwbed forUi a fulIy>aocontred wartior for their 
servftoi A tiourish of gallant comidiiuenhi and thanks 
on^ to be rendered to her. 

‘View also the ease of marriageable daughters. There 
is nothing which bos excited more merriment in our 
literature for many years, than the real or supposed 
manoeuvres of mothers to get their girls disposed of. }t 
seems now to be a settled matter, that the parents of 
unmarried young ladies must feel them as a dreadful 
burden, and must therefore be ever eager to get them 
cantoned out in the houses Of their bachelor oequaint- 
aiioe. Now, peritaps some persons of no very c.xalted 
feelings, and, I may add, no very profound wisdom, 
have used expedients to obtain matches for their daugh¬ 
ters ; but not less certain is it that others shrink iVom 
-everything of the kind. I'protest against the whole 
strain of mind which we find in the merry world on 
this point. It is founded on injustice, and tends to de¬ 
grade human nature. 1 claim a wholly diih!rcnt kind 
of consideration for an honest couple who have, reared 
daughters in a'fltting manner to encounter^ if Gk)d wills, 
the responsibilities of matrimony. Here, as before, I 
take my stand on this—that the young persons are 
required by society, and the trouble and expense of 
presenting them is incurred by the parents alone. To 
take a particular case. A man wishes to have a wife, 
tt is a presumable advantage to him, or lie would not 
wish for it; it is a presumable benefit to society, or 
society would nut be so eager to suiiutioii matrimony, 
lie gets the wife from lier p,arent8, with proiiably a 
trousseau and a square pianoforte into the bargain. 
Sink these externals, and think of what the young 
lady represents, altogether over luid above wliat slip 
is. llqw much must she have cost to her parents 
in feeding, clotiiing, and educating, before she be- 
eiinio the bewitching, accomplished creature which iier 
papa^ has to give away at the altar I I>u wc not, in 
reality, see iicre one man obtaining from another, as a 
.!*f’«e gift, one of the most valuable tlibigs which exist in 
tlic world—a favour almost too great to ho reasonably 
token by one man from another ? 1 liold tiiat nothing 
prevents it from being regarded in this light hut tlic 
spirit of dvUisation. In primitive society, whore a wife 
represents work or service, the savage fatlicr sees it as 
only reasonable that he should he reimbursed for liis 
outlay upon his dungliier; lie therefore sells her to lier 
lover for articles of exchangeable value, as horses or 
bullocks. We do not act in this manner, because, being 
advanced in social Immanity, we are content that the 
favour should be handed down from one generation to 
anotiier—the oldiged lover of to-day being the obliging 
! father of twenty years lienee, tint surely, when the 
I father or inotlier of many daughters is acting in 
'this spirit, it Is but a coarse and uncivilised kind of 
jocularity which represents them in the mean and un¬ 
worthy light of nianranvrers for the settlement of their 
; danghters. In sustaining tlie young ludu‘8 up to tiiis 
pinnt, and fitting them out as moral and enlightened 
beings, they have undoubtedly performed a duty towards 
society'as well as towards their offspring ;^aud when 
tliey render mj) these young fcreatures to other keeping, 
they clearer are tihi obliging, gnd not in any way the 
obliged parties. hy, H»en, should there be any f^iiig 
of n derogatory nature indulged in respecting them? 
Are they, not rather (^titled to some degreo m honour 
above their fellows^ 

‘ There is no rank or class of society rospecthig which 
. it couM’ not equally be shown that the rearer of the 
large family is a kind lit 'oteditot of the comnnihity. 
•ICVerywherc it it usefdl to have fresh hum^ bellies 
rislitg up -, everywliere is the duty of tein^ng tketn iip 
,'j|?Sftwlly'bonie. To put the matter .into lito gtoSKSt 


and most palpable formof two .men of equal inoome . 
add grade, the one with a famiiyv.and the other not, tlie - 
tormot must be a poor man in eOmparitun. And yet 
sodety at lai^e is benefited by what tenders him poor. 
Ergo, society is his debt(^. It owes him sympathy, if 
not money. And surely it is no small pnaomptiou in 
favour of this View, tt)at children Obtaiaad veneration 
fur their parents in all agm and states of society but our 
own. Dmb it not imply'itomctbing wrong in the spirit 
of our age, or in its actual eiruumstances, that it should 
witness the reversal of a feeling which hod previously 
seemed the dictate of nature from the beginning of tlie 
world? What is tlie matter? It certainly is not that 
the world, being over-peopled, looks on the fresh family 
as a set of unweluome intruders $ for, after all, Dr Mal- 
thus’s fears have proved visionary, and men in genc- 
nd never entertained them with any earnestness. It 
seems to me rather that we look nn tilings now some¬ 
what less in connection with the primitive domestic 
fccUiigs than formerly. We regard the numerous family 
too exclusively os ai^cting the mere worldly circum¬ 
stances of tlieir parents, and slight tbo many-cbilded 
house for the same reason that poverty has been slighted 
throughout all ages. Base ideal To look on those 
young vessels of the human soul as only so much 
trouble or embarrassment. Ferish such mean consule- 
rations—as perish everything that can lead to low views 
of human nature, that brightest eflluencn of Divinity 
here below! On tliia point society could not do lictter, 
as it appears to me, than look fur a lesson to those who 
have the immediate care of the young at the earliest 
and mosf painful stage. Beautiful patience 1—adoralile 
tenderness!—lini>es that wing ever on and on into a de¬ 
lightful future! ^ow the cold disdain of the childless 
is {Bit to shame' liy tbjp mother feeling, even when ex- 
eniplificiiwlierc there is nut conscious maternity to give 
it its hist and truest intensity! No sense of iioverty is 
licrq entertained, but ratlier the contrary, as if the l;ip 
where Ijes the brcatliing babe were filled with opulence 
uiispcnkahle. Lot society look ou the young as its best 
and truest wcaltli, which nature says they are, and tlie 
many-ebilded will take their true position as the monied 
men of the state.’ 

Bravo, our good cousin I You {dead your own cause 
too well to need any backing. 

LIFE IN THE PACIFIC. 

Some time ago the public were amused by a work called 
* Typee,’ purporting to be the real adventures of an 
American in (^le Marquesas islauds in the South Sea. 
There was a certain originality about the book, both in 
its manner and matter, which was very cajitivating in 
the present state of our literature; and besides this, the 
things in the narrative were evidently true, whatever 
might be said of the persons; so it is no wonder that 
the author has been encouraged to moke a second 
appearance. Tile new work is called ‘ Omoo’ (The 
Itover, or Island-Wanderer) j* and without any farther 
connection with Its predecessor, continues the autobio¬ 
graphy from the escape of the adventurer from Typee. 

The narrative opens witii his being token on board of 
a whaler about a league from the land,' the only object 
that broke the broad expanse of the ocean.’ Here he 
gladly ships as one of the crew, for n single cruise, and 
regales with infinite delight, after h'ls vegetable 4ict in 
the Marquesas valley, on sirit junk and its platter of 
hard biscuit. 

The vessel was a beautiful, Imt very elderly bBKme 
of 200 tons, and had already boeft condemned wli% 
'serv^g as an En^ish goversinetat-]^ket in the Austra- 
lim seas. She was rbtteil to the core i with n forecastle 
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(the lodging of the crew) that looked like the holfoiir of 
an old tree going to decay, fnMXt the wiille of which 
slices wero taken unceremonioiuly by the <»ok to kiiidle 
hlH fire, and by the others oiit of mere firulic. The prih* 
cipnl personages on board were the captain t a slender 
young Coclftjey, whose BOuhriq;uets of ‘ Cabin-boy’ and 
‘ I’aper Jack* designate Us bharaefer; and the estimation 
in wliich he was held; tto mi^ a re^ar old sea-dog— 
sltort, thickset, and i^kpttted, bis hair carted in little 
rings of iron-gray round his bullet headj a flercely- 
s<iuiutiiig eye, a twisted nose, and a large mouth, setoff 
by great wlilte sbarklsh-looking teeth; the ex-surgeon, 
called the Long Doctor, or Doctor Long Gnost, wlu>, in 
consequence of a quarrel with the captain, had given in 
Itis resignation, and taken up his abode in the fore¬ 
castle ; and a hanmuner, k wild New SSealonder—a dark 
moody savage, who, in the sequel, endeavoured to run 
the ship on the reefs, in order to drown himself and 
everybody else. With these materials, it may be sup¬ 
posed, our author contrives to divest the voyage of any- 
tliing like tameness) and indeed we have some idea 
tiiat thcjHjrtion of the narrative in wUeh he is afloat 
will he found more intercstuig than that in which he 
assumes the character of an omoo, or wanderer among 
the Society Islands. The worst of it is, liowever, that, 
ill order to preserve its character of reality, the narra¬ 
tive parts with its best personages without the least 
ceremony. ^Eor our part we longed to know whnt be- 
ciinie of this strange crew when tliey sailed away from 
Taiuti; and we do nut caru to Itldc our discontent at 
liaving pnlnicd upon us, as sn}>stitiitcs fur the whole 
liatcii, merely Doctor Long Gliost and tlie autlTor. 

'I’he forecastle—the parlour and bedroom of the 
men—was a'’triangalar apartment iu*tlie extreme bows 
of tlie sliip. five feet iugli, and fibored witii the chests 
of the crew, over whicli it was necessary to craUrl, walk¬ 
ing or standing being out of the question. Tlie provi¬ 
sions dispensed hero were not much marc inviting tlian 
tlie parlour. * When opened, the barrels of pork looked 
us if preserved in iron rust, and diffused an odour like 
a stale ragout. The beef was worse yet; a niahogauy- 
euioiired fibrous substance, so tough and tasteless, that 
1 almost believed the cook’s story of a horse’s hoof with 
Uiu slioe on having been fished up out of the pickle of 
one of the casks. Nor was the biscuit much better; 
nearly all of it was iiroken into hard Jlttie gun-flints, 
Iioneycomhed tiirough and through, as if the worms 
iisiiiiily infesting this article in long tropical voyages 
liad, in boring after nutriment, come out at the anti¬ 
podes witlioiit finding anything.’ These dclicatq viands 
liiid iieen lionght at itn auction of condemned navy stores 
in Sydney. The lodgings, as well as the fare, were so 
successfully disputed with the crew by myriads of coek- 
rouclies and regiments of rats, that * they did not live 
among yon, but you among them;’ and ‘so true was 
this, tiiat the business of eating and drinking was better 
done in the dark than in the light of day.’ All tills, 
liowever, was taken very cosily, and the sailors pasted 
their leisure time in tndi good-humoured jokes as fas¬ 
tening a rope to the leg of a sleCper, and running him 
suddenly Up to the yard-afm by fseans of a pulley. On 
one occasion the object was frustrated iu a manner both 
amusing and consonant with poetical justice. 

‘ One night, when aU Was perfectly still, 1 lay awake 
in tlie forecastle; tlie lamp was bun^g low and thick, 
and swinging from its blMkened beam; and with^he 
uniform motion of the ship, the men in the bunks twed 
slowly^ from side to side, the hammocks swaying In 
unison. 

‘ Tresently I hekrt a foot upon the ladder, and look- 
ing'up, saw a wide trousers, leg. Lumediataly Katy 
*nob, a stout old Triton, stealthUy descended, and at 
once went to groping in the Iceker after-somcttilbg to* 
oat. —’ . . • 

‘ Supper ended, be proceeded td load his pipe. Noiir, 
for a good comfortable smoke at sea, thme never v|rat i 
better place than the Juliiv’s fpreoasQp at tnidnliht. To: 
enjoy the lux^y, one^onti to ftR into a Mud ef dreathy 


revet#, qnly known to the cliildren of the weed. •. And 
the tei^ atnnnbherc of the place, laden as it was with 
the snores of the -itteepeHt trai indneive of this. No 
wonder, then, Nutt aftor a while Bub's head sunk upon, 
his breatt; ureieuttj' hia hat fell oflSBie extinguished 

g ipe dropped from bis laumth, and the next moment ho 
;y out on the chest as tranquil oa an iuiknk 
■ Suddenly an order was heard oa deCk, followed by 
the trampling of feet oUd the hauling at rigging. The 
yards wero lieing braced; and soon Mtor tile steeper was 
ihissed, for there Was a whispered conforenoe over the 
scuttle. , ■ 

* Directly a shadow glided across the forecastle, and 
noiselessly approached the unsuspecting Bob. It was 
one of the watch with the end u#B rope loading out df 
sight up the scuttle. Pausing an instant, tiie soilur 
pressed softly the chest of his victim, sotinding Kit 
slmnbers; and then hltoliing the cord to his ankle, re¬ 
turned to the deck. 

‘ Hardly was his buck tprned, when a long limb wks 
thrust from a liam&inck opposite, and Doctor Loug.- 
(rliost,- leaping forth wariiy, whipped the rope froMi ■ 
Rob's ankle, and fastened it like lightning to a great 
lumbering chest, the {woperty of the man who had jttSt 
disappeared. 

* Scarcely was the thing done, when lo I with a thun¬ 
dering bounf, the clumsy box was torn from its fasten- 
iugs, and banging from side to side, flew towards the . 
scuttle. Here it jammed; and thinking that Bob, who 
was as strong us a windlass, was grappling a beam and 
trying to cut the Utie, the jokers on deck strained away 
furiously. On a I sudden the chest went aloft, and 
striking against tlie mast, flew open, raining down oil 
the heads of the party a merciless shower of tilings too 
numerous to mention. 

‘ Of course the uproar roused all hands, and when we 
Iiurricd on deck, theto was tlic owner of the box, look¬ 
ing aghast at its scattered contents, and with one 
wuiidcriiig hand taking the altitude of a bump ou his 
head.’ • 

'The next incident that relieved the monotony of the 
voyage was the death and burial in the sea of two men 
who liad been for some time sick. Still the Vessel ~ 
went on its course, no soul on board knowing whithn 
they w'ere steering, or what tliey were to he abou 
except the mate. At lengtti the men, who were accus¬ 
tomed to keep a look-out for whales from the mast¬ 
head. declared off from the dilty; but the mate con¬ 
sidered tills of little consequence, observing carelessly, 
that the whales they would soon get among'were sq.. 
tame, that they made a practice of coming round ships '' 
atiil Bcratciiing their backs against them.’ The pro¬ 
jects, however, of this ofllcer, wliatevcr they may have 
been, wero put on end to by the likelihood there ap- 
{Kiared to be of the captain dying, for he had been 
oiling for sonic time; the ship’s course was now at 
length changed for Tahiti, where she arrived in due ' 
time. Hero tiio author, Doctor Long (Iliost, and others, 
wore desirous of parting company with the rats and. 
cncjcroaches; but the authority of the British coii- 
sn I being invoked iu favour of the vessel, they were . 
offered toeh choice between tho jaH on shore and the [ 
forecastle of the * Liftte Julethey of course prefmred : 
the former. 

Tahiti, MKcept ih the external aspect of nature,as by no 
means described as the paradiac it was once reputed to 
be. All the vices of civilisation arefocru u^et a diffe¬ 
rent form—and even all the miseries, inclnding poverty 
and hunger. Tho author, bokrevef, %nd Doctor Long' 
Qbost, had an opportunity, iq the^coursc of thqfr adven-. 
tures, of seeing the interior, where .life presents itself 
In a difibtent aspect. On one occasion, ‘ with wifaoop 
and hailuo, WO ran down the hills, the vihagOsS scon 
hurrying forth to see who wore ceraifig., Al we .jltew 
near^they gathered round, all onriositv.to jfetoW What 
brought tile “kaThowries” into their qiuit obunity. 
The doctor contriving to make them toi|teintaud the 
purely sodal bl^t ot our riiit, the^ gate iu * time 
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Cl^AMBERS’S JOURNAl.. 


:■ ’Taljitittn welcome; pointing: into their dwellingi, aOd 
wjring tbn^’vere outs m long aa we choie to remaiOv' 

* We wpj^itmck Ig' the nppearance of theae people, 
'bothrmep' women, ao mumi more he^dthful thftn tlie 
iuluMtehti of the baya. Aa for tlie young girla, they 
wwe iiiuite retiring and niodeat,more tidy in their drcaa, 
md lhr fteaher and more beatttifhl than the damiela of 

'.v. • night we abode in the hOuac of Bartoo, a hos* 
pttable old cliief. It waa Hgkt on the abore of the lake; 
and at aupper, we looked out through a ruatling aoreeii 
irf foliage upon the surface of the starlit water. 

■ The next day we rambled about, and found a happy 
little (soniBiunity, comparatively fi^e from many de¬ 
plorable evils to w'hicll tlie rest of their countrymen are 
aubject. Their time, too, waa more occupied. To my 
aurpriae the manufacture of tappa waa going on in 
BCveral buildinga. European calicoea were aeldom seen, 
and not many artidea Of foreign origin of any descrip¬ 
tion.’ 

The adventurers now resolved td proceed to the court 
of Queen Poroare, in hopes of being promoted to some 
post of honour and profit near her majesty. 

' Nor was this exjiectation altogether Quixotic. In 
the train of many Polynesian princes, roving whites are 
frcquentlylfottnd; gentlemen pensioners of atate, bask¬ 
ing in the tropical sunsliine of the court; and leading 
the pleasantest lives in the world. Upon islands little 
visited by fbreigners, the first seaman tliat settles down 
is generally domesticated in tiie family of the liead 
' «hief or king, where he frequently discharges the func¬ 
tions of various offices, elsewhere filled by as many 
different individuals. As historiographer, fur insUnce, 
ho gives the natives some nueount of distant countries ; 
us (xmimissioner of the arts and scicnecs, ho instructs 
them in tlie use of the jauk-knife, and the best way of 
shaping bits of iron hoop into spear-lieads; and .as in- 
terpretor tu his majesty, ho facilitates intercourse with 
strangers; besides instructing the people generally in 
the uses of the most common English phrases, civil and 
profane, but oftener the latter. 

‘ Tlieae men generally marry well; often, like Hardy 
of llannanianoo, into the blood<royal. Sometimes they 
officiate as personal attendant, or first lord in waiting 
the king. At Amboi, one of the Tonga Islands, a 
vagabond Welshman bends ids knee as cupbearer to his 
cannibal majesty. He mixes his morning cupof arva,” 
and, with profimnd genuflections, presents it in a cocoa- 
nut bowl, richly carved. Upon another island of tlie 
same group, where it is customary to bestow no small 
pains ill dressing the hair—frizzing it out bj' a curious 
process into an enormous pope's-head—an old man-of- 
Wiir's-iiiau fills the post of barber to the king.’ 

Tills journey was not attended by tavern bills. ‘ The 
Polynesians carry their hospitality to mi amazing 
extent, lait a native of Waiurar, tlie westernmost part 
of ’raliiti, make his appearance as a traveller at I’or- 
tonwye, the most eastemly village of Iineeu, though a 


goMen-hued “poee,”'<ir.'.p&dding,')hada firoin the red 
plsmtaip of tho mountetait; the oliher wee atseked up 
wifdi cokes of the Indltn turnip, pteviously macerated I 
in a mortar. Kneaded wi^ the the cocoa-nut, 

and then baked. In the epaces between the three dishes 
were piled young cocoa-nuts, ste4>t>«l of fl>oir husks. 
Their eyes bod Iton opened and «niargod,*so that each 
was a rcady-eharged gobftt. 

* There was a sort of side-cloth in one corner, upon 
which, in bright buff jadkets, lay the fattest of bananas; 

avees,” red-ripe ■, guavas, with the ehadows of tlielr 
crimson pulo flashing through a transparent skiq, and 
almost coming and going tlwre like blushes; oranges, 
tinged liere and there berry - brown; and great jolly 
melons, which rolled about in very portliness. Such a 
heap! Ail ruddy, ripe, and round, bursting with the 
good cheer of the tropical soil fVom which they sprang! ’ 

The wanderers at lengtit find themselves comfort¬ 
ably boused with a native family, whose abode was so 
fine, that they were at first afraid to enter. 

‘ While standing irresolute, a voice from the nearest 
house hailed us, “AraBuU I aramai, karlunerec /” (“Conic 
ill! come in, strangers 1 ”) 

‘ We at once entered, and were warmly greeted. 'Tlie 
master of the house was an aristocratic-looking islander, 
dressed in loose linen drawers, a fine white shirt, and a 
sash of red silk tied about the waist, after the fiisbiun 
of the Spaniards in Chili. Ho came up to us witli a free 
frank air, and striking his chest with his hand, intro¬ 
duced himself as Kreemear Po-l’o; or, to render tlie 
Ciiristian name bock again into English, Juremiali 
Po-Po. * 

‘ Wc gave our names in return, upon which he bade 
ns be seated; anif sitting down himself, ’’asked ns a 
grellt many questions*in mixed English and Tahitian. 
After giving some directions to an old man to prepare 
foixi, onr host's wife, a large, licncvolent-luukiug woman, 
upwards of forty, also sat down by us. Jn our soiled 
and travel-stained appeanmee, the good lady seemed to 
find abundant matter for commiseration; and oil tlie 
while kept looking at us piteousiy, and making mourn¬ 
ful exclamations. 

‘ But Jeremiah and his iiiouse were not the only in¬ 
mates of the mansion. ' 

‘ In one corner, upon a large native coueii, elevated 
upon posts, reclined a nymph, who, half-voiled in her 
own long hair, had yet to make her toilet for tlie doy. 
.She was the only daughter of Po-l’o, and a very beau¬ 
tiful little daugliter she was. They called lier Loo—a 
name ^hcr pretty and genteel, and tlierefore quite 
appropriate; fcr a more genteel and lady-like little 
damsel tliere was not in all Imeeo. 

‘ When wo first entered, Po-Po was raking smooth 
the carpet of dried ferns which had tliat morning been 
newly laid; and now that our meal was ready, it was 
spread on a banana-leaf, right upon tills fragrant floor. 
Here we lounged at our ease, eating baked pig and 
bread-fruit off earthen plates, and using, for the first 


^perfect stranger, the inhabitants on all sides accost him 
'at their doorways, inviting him to enter, and make him¬ 
self at home. But the traveller jiasses on, examining 
every house attentively, until at last he pauses iiefore 
one which suits him, and then ^claiming, “Ah, ena 
maitair (“ This one will do, I think 1”), he steps in, and 
makes {ilmseif perfectly at ease, flinging liipself ufion 
tho mats, and very probably c^ling for a nice young 
cocoa-nut, ahd a piece of toasted bread-fruit, sliced thin, 
and done Blown.’ ' 

This is the description of a dinner:—* First, a num¬ 
ber of “pooroo” leaves, by way of plates, were ranged 
along on one side; add b/ each was a rustio nut-bowl, 
half-fill^ with sea-water, and a Taliirian roll, or small 
bread-jPit, roasted brown. An immense flat calabash, 
pliK^ m the cehtre, was heaped up with numberless 
smaU'^ackages of moist steaming leaves; in each was a 
sjWl flsh. i^ed in the eartf)', and done to a iurn. SMs 
iPHMd of a dish was ilaidEed on eitlicr aide by an 
^a ^ g fcenti i l calabash. ; 9ad ^ hrimmizl!^ with the 
« 


time in many a long month, real knives and forks. 

‘ Arfretee, Po-Po’s wife, was a right motherly body. 
Tho meal over, she Tommmended a nap; and upon our 
waking much refreshea, site led us to the doorway, ami 
pointed down among the trees, tlirongh which we saw 
the gleam of' water. Taking the hint, we repaired 
thither; and finding a deep shaded pool, bathed, and 
returned to the house. Our hostess now sat down by 
us ;*and after looking witii great interest at the doctor’s 
cloak, felt my own soiled and tattered garments fur 
the hundredUi time, and exeloimed plaintively, “Ah 
nuee nuee olee mance! olee maneef" (“ AlasI they are 
very, very old I very old I") - \ 

' Going to a chest filled with vatioiM Europe^ 
rartinles, she took out two suits of new safior-frocks and 
tiliuseiii and presenting them witli a «aciotta'*niilc, 
pushed us behi^ a cedieo screen, and len Utl 'Without 
any fastidious tcruidei,' we donned the garments; and 
what tte miM, the mui, and the bath, we now 
came fbnb like a ciniplo of bridegrooms.' 









' * 'lighted. 

were Tei)r sbputoB*^ 

third ftilf of-(KKxiai<itet'.'l^-;Nod{'#in^^ triijttedlAppa 

ilHStinji on '4ihe ittmee. . ‘ Aar'.%' liiglitalainpi-thii con¬ 
trivance cannot be'caoeUed {^chft' drealDy light being 
shed throii|li the trauparent idad. 

* A* the hvOBing advanced, other laemben of the 
liousehold, whom ai yet we hid not leen, began to drop 
in. There was a rtende/ young dandy in a gay striped 
siiirt, and whole fathoms of bright figured calico tucked 
aliont ilia waist; and falling to the ground. Ho wore a 
new gtraw-hat also, with three ^stinct ribbons tied 
atrant the crown ; one black, one green, and one pink. 
Shoes or stockings, however, he hi^ none. 

* There were a couple of delicate olive-checked little 
i:drii—twins — with mild eyes and beautiful hair, who 
ran about the iiouse half-naked, like a couple of gazelles. 
They had a brother somewhat younger, a fine dark boy, 
witli an eye like a woman’s. All these were the chil¬ 
dren of I’o-Po. 

‘Then there were two or three qdeer-looking old 
ladies, who wore shabby mantles of soile.l siieeting; 
which fitted so badly, and withal had' sucli a second¬ 
hand look, that 1 «t once put tlieir wearers down ns 
domestic paupers — poor relations, supported by the 
bounty of My lAdy Arfretee. They were sad, meek 
old bodies i said little, and ate less ; and cither kept 
tlicir eyes on the ground, or lifted them up deferen- 
tially. The semi-civilisation of tlie island must have 
had sometliing to do witli making them what they 
were. 

* IScfore retiring, the entire iiousehold g.itht^’ed upon 
the fidor ; and in tlieir midst, I’o-J'o read aloud a chap¬ 
ter from a llihituin Hible. Then ktiSbling witli the rest 
of us, }ie ofiered up a prayer. li)ian its concinsioti? nil 
separated without speaking. These devotions tfiok place 
regularly every niglit and morning. Grace, too, was 
invariably said by this family both before and «fter 
eating. 

* The house itself was built in the simple but tasteful 
native style. It was a long, regular oval, some fifty 
feet in length, with low sides of cane-work, and a roof 
thatched with palmetto leaves. The ridge-pole W'as, 
perliaps, twenty feet from the ground. There was no 
i'unndation wliatever, tlie hare earth being merely 
covered witli ferns ; a kind of carpeting whicli serves 
very well, if frequently renewed •, otherwise, it becomes 
dusty, and the haunt of vermin, as in the huts of the 
poorer natives. 

‘ Beside tiie coaches, the furniture consisted of three 
or four sailor chests ; in which wore stored Aie fine 
wearing-apparel of the household—-the ruffled linen 
shirts of I’o-Po, tile calico dresses of hit wife and chil¬ 
dren, and divers odds and ends of European articles — 
strings of tends, ribbons, Dutch looking-glasses, knives, 
coarse prints, bunches of keys, bits of crockery, and 
metal buttons. One of those idiests—used as a bandbox 
by Arfretee — contained several of the pativc hats (coal- 
seuttlcs), all of the same pattern, but trimmed with 
variously-coloured ribbons. Of nothing was our good 
hostess more proud than of these hati and lier dresses. 
On Bundaya, she went abroad a dozen times ; and every 
time, like Queen Etizal^th; in a difibreut rote.* 

The vieit of the adventurers to court is unsuccessful, 
and tho autiior at Imgth.determines upon,going again 
to sea. ‘ The next day X paddled ofT to the ahip, sigued 
and sealed, and- stepped ashore with my “ advanc#' — 
fifteenAipanisb dollars taeaelling the ends of my neck- 
handkerchief. , 

‘ £> forced half of. the silver on Long Ghost; and bav- 
ing^ittle use for the remainder, would have ^ven it to 
aM-Fo as some small return for hie kipdneas ; but, 
although ho.BruU knew the vulne of the coin, not a, 
dollesjfould he accept’ ' . • 

Th^dlowiag Is the conclusioivif this amusing and 
origmal book»— ‘ Z prevailed dpon Po4’o. to drink a 
parting shell ; and even little Loo, actw^y loifiting; con¬ 
scious that one at her hfipetess admirers wA about 

n', ,a.— ■ . . ...- 1 . . A. . ^ 

)Imving Foktop'wft'for'ekdr; .sipped a few drops from a 
.folded leid'. Ae fop the waini-h^ted Arfiretee, her grief 
was unbounded. She even heaonght me to spendniy 
last night under her own palm-lhatoli^ and then, in tlie, . 
morning, she wottld-iiereelf paddle me Ofi* to the ship. 

‘ Hut tilts I would not consent dot and «o, as some¬ 
thing to remember her by, she praented me with a roll 
of fine matting, and another of tappa. These gifts placed 
in iny hammock, I afterwards fonnd very agreeable in 
tiie warm latitudes to which we were bound ; nor did 
Riey fail to awaken most grateful rememteances. 

' Abiuit nightfall we broke away fhiovthia generous- 
hearted household, and hurried down to the water. 

‘An hour or two after midnight, everything was 
noiseless ; but when the first str^k of the dawn Showed 
itself over the mountains, a sharp voice hailed the fore¬ 
castle, and ordered the ship unmoored. The anchors 
came up cheerily ; the sails were soon set s and wj^.the 
early breatli of tlie tropical morning, fresh and fragrant 
from the hill-sides, wc slowly glided down the bay, end 
were swept tiiroughfi:ho owning in tiie reef. Presently 
we •‘ hove to,” and tiie canoes came alongside to take 
oi!' tlie islanders who had accompanied us tiins far. As 
lie stepped over tho side, I shook the doctor long and 
heartily by the hand. I have never seen or lieard of 
him since. 

‘ Crowding all sail, we braced the yards square ; and 
tho breeze freshening, bowled straight away fnim the 
land. Once more the sailor's cradle rocked under me, 
and I found myself rolling in my gait, 

‘ By noon, the island had gone down in the horizon ; 
and all before us was tiie wide Pacific.’ 

ALL FOB THE BEST. 

A TAT.K. 

1 no not think tiiere Ibuld be found in tiio three king¬ 
doms a bKtiier little old maid tlian Miss Mellicent Ornie, 
otlierwise Aunt Milly, for so she was universaity called 
by her nephews and nieces, first, second, and third 
cousins — ^nuy, even by many who could nte boast the, 
smallest tie of consanguinity. But this sort of uaiveml 
anntbood to the whole neighbourhood w'as by no means 
disagreeable to Miss Milly, for in a very litth) body she 
had a large heart, of a most India-rabter nature ; not 
indued as the simile is used, in speaking of female 
hearts, that ‘never break—but always stretch.! But 
Miss Milly's heart possessed this clastic nature in tiie 
best sense — namely, that it ever found room for aew 
occupants; end, moreover, it was remarkabfo for its 
quality of effacing all nnkindness or injurfol'aD oatily 
as India-rubber removes pencil marks from 

Aunt Milly — ^1 have some right to call lieif jielhg 
her very nephew, Godfrey Estcourt —was an extremely 
little woman. She had pretty little features, pretty - 
little bands and feet, a pretty little figure, and always 
carried with her a pretty little worked bag, in wliose’ 
mysterious recesses all the children of the neighbour¬ 
hood loved to dive, seldom returning to the surf|te 
without some pearl (if price, in the shape of a loztege 
or } sugar-plum. Her dress was always neat, rather old.>' 
fashioned perhaps, but invariably booming; her soft 
brown hair — it really wai brown — ^lay smootlily 

braided under a tiny cap ; her white colli* was ever 
smooth; indeed Aunt Milly’s-whcde*attire seemed to 
have the amazing qiudity of never looking worn, sciileil, . 
or dusty, but always fresh ahd »few> Yet sKe was fitr * | . 
from rich, as everyone know; but her little income wa^ 
just enough to suffice for her little eel/'. Bbe.lkiediu a 
nutshell of a house, tfid stpalleA of jimaU hand¬ 
maidens ; indeed everything ibduV Wiis on 

the diminptive sc^le. . She did not home, 

for she wss «verywhete ia.xeqac^Tct w!edmi^,Mti»is* , 

. _ ■_ n 
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Itmings, and, to hor ora^t be it ipolcen, Aunt ifilly did 
QQt turn li 4 ^ i!btt from the honw of mourning. She 
could V»W 'Witli the sonowful, 3 ’ut somehow or other 
ttw to inftiso iiope amidst despair. And in 

giM^ hUr Ulflte nature converted aU life’s minor evUs 
kftn tilings not worth lamenting about. ^ 

Rreiy one felt that Aunt MiUy's entrance into their 
doon toought sunshine. She was a sunbeam in faer> 
aelf: there was cheerftjTness in her light stex>. her 
merry laugh t the jingling of the keys in her pocfcel!, 
dear little sonll was mnsicai. She had a word of en< 
oouragement &r aU, and had on inclination to look on 
the sunny side of evetythingjind everyhody. No one 
was more welcome in mirthihl days, no one more 
songht for in adversity< for ahe had the quality of mak¬ 
ing oven trouble seem lighter; and her unfaitog motto 
was, ‘ AU happens for the best.’ 

AU my schodboy disasters lii^l been deposited in 
AuntMilly’s sympathising ear; and when 1 grew up, 
1 stUl kept to the old habit. I came to her one day 
with what 1 considered my first real sorrow. it was the 
loss, by the sudden failure of a country bank, of nearly 
oil the few hundreds my poor father had laid up for me. 
My sad news had traveled before me, ami I was not 
surprised to see Aunt Milly’s choerhil face rcaUy grave 
as she met mo witli, ‘ My dear hoy, I am very sorry 
for j'ou.’ 

'It IS the greatest misforhme I could have,’ I oriud. 
* I«ish that wretch Sharpies-’ 

‘ Don’t wirii hun anj thing worse than he has to hear 
olroudy, poor man, with his large farad),’ said Aunt 
MiUy gently. 

' lint you do not know all 1 have lost. That—^fhat 
XAura-’ and I stopped, looking, 1 doubt not, ver) 


‘ Xouf mean to tay, Godfrey, that since, instead of 
liwrlDt a little fortnue to begin ttie world with, you 
^liaf«$ardly anything at all. Miss lisura Ashton will not 
oUasMer tliat her engagement holds. J expeeted it’ 

* tUt Aunt Milly, she is not so mean as that; but wo 

to have been married in two years, and 1 could 
liave got n share in Mortlako’s office, and we should 
have been so happy 1 AU is over now Her father 
snys we must wait, and Daura is to he considered free 
Life is nothing to me now. I will go to America—or 
tlioot mysdf.’ 

‘How old arc you, Godfrey?’ asked Aunt MiUy with 
a quiet smile that ratlier annoyed me. 

‘ 1 shall be twenty next June,’ I said. Young people 
always put their age in the futuru tense, it sounds 
better. 

‘ It is now July, so that 1 may call you nineteen and 
a month. My dear boy, the world most ho a horrible 
place indeed for you to get tired of it so soon. I would 
.advise I'ou to wait a little while before you get so very 
desperate' 

‘Aunt MiUy,’ I said, turning away, ‘it is easyfbr 
you to talk—you were never in love.’ 

A shadow passed over her bngbt face, and her eye 
glanogi sadly at a mourning ring on the hitio hand; 
hut Aqpt MiUy did not answer my aUusion ., * 

* 1 do not think any hoy of nineteen is doomed to be 

a victim to‘loss of lortune or hopeless love,’ she said 
after « pahse. ' My dear Godfrey, this will ho a trial 
of your Laura's coostaney, and of your own patieni'c 
and iiidostry. Depend u^n it, aU WiU turn out for the 
best.’ • 

‘ Oh 1’ I sighed*' yoQ taUs very srel), Aont MUly; but 
what c^ fdo?’ 

'Zwill tett yoh. Ton«ae» young, clever, and have 
baim ftir two yea» id a good probation. It wiU bo your 
own fault if you do not rise in the worlA E«ty 
is in agt^ meaiun the aroUtoct of hU owa fbr- 
and where, ai is your case, the foiftidatlon «f a 


good edneation is laid, <e wwh the'eosiar is it to raise 
the superstruoturo. Xo» may ke a rkfr man yet by 
your own exe;tioni, and noiiey earoM is km times 
sweeter than money recoiwed by gift w legacy.' 

This was the lon^ and gravest SpBeobl had evor 
heard from Aunt MiUy’s Ups. Itl frgttwshruck me 
forcibly, and I felt rather Mhamed w haring so soon 
succumbed to ill-fortune .'it seemed cowardly, and un¬ 
worthy the manly dignity of odarly twenty years. Aunt 
Milly, with true feminiw tact, saw bar advantage, and 
followed it up. 

‘ Now, as to your hsart«froubles, my slew nejihew. 
To ieU the tfuth, 1 hardly believo in boyish love, thoro 
is generaUy more of fancy and romance than real alluo- 
tion in it. Do not be vexed, Godfrey, but I ihould not 
be surprised if^ five years hence, you teU me bow fur- 
tunato it WAS that this trial come to prove the steadi¬ 
ness of Miss Ashton’s regard, or your own, before you 
married her. Men rarely see With the same eyes at 
nineteen and twenty-five ’ 

J began with good old WiU Sbakspearc’s dedoration — 

* Doubt thot tbe stan. aro Are, 

Doubt that the ran doth move, 

Doubt troth to In a lisr. 

Dul noTor doubt my tine ‘ 

Aunt Milly laughed. ‘ As both thoso astronomical 
facts are rather questionable, you must excuse my donbt- 
lug a little still. But time wiU show. hlc.imi hilc do 
not despair; be diligent, and be i an ful of the little 
yon liave left, blatters might have been worse with 
you.’ 

* Ah, Stunt Milly, what a cheerful heart you have I 

But tioublo never comes to you os it does to other 
|)eoi)lp ’ • * 

• You are a little mistaken, Godfrey. At this nioiuont 
T am 111 greater distress than yon. By Sharpies’s failure 
T haio lubt every farthing 1 had iii tlie world.’ 

T AOS struck dumb with surprise and regret, i’oer 
de.ur Aunt Milly I when she was listening to iny lamen¬ 
tations, and consoling me, how little did I know that 
she was more unfortunate tlian myself I And jd 
she neither eumpliiincd nor despondid, hut only sroiUd 
—a httle sadly perhaps—and said she knew even tins 
disaster was ‘all for the best,’ though she could not 
sec it at the time. She calmly made preparations tor 
quitting her pretty homo, confided her Jittiu handni.iid 
to one cousin, in whose kitchen Itachel was gladly ad¬ 
mitted, gave her few household pets to another, and 
prep.ircd to brave the wide world as she best couM 
Konic ujifeeling people forgot Aunt MiUy iii her ti ouhk , 
but the greater pai t of her friendly oirole proved how 
much they esteemed and valued her. homo asked her 
to visit them fur a month, three months, a } ear: indo« d, 
had she chosen, Aunt MiUy might have spent her life 
as a passing guest among bee friends; bnt she was too 
proud to do so. 

At last A third or fourth eousin—a'Sridower of largo 
fortune—invitedaMiss Milly to reside at his houses as 
chsiieron to his two daughters, young giaU just growing 
up into womanhood. This proposal, kindly meant, was 
warmly accepted; and Annt Milly set ftirward on het 
long journey, for Elphinstone ilidl was some bniidred 
miles off—a formidaiMC distance to one who had never 
boen a day’s joamey from hef own home; now, aloe I Item 
no morel ietiU, neither despondency nor fear trouldi d 
her Uitbe spirit, as httle Miss Milly set out with liei 
valorous nephew; fat 1 had pleaded so oamestly my 
right to be her squire to Mr BlpUartone’s doer, that 
the concoision was yielded at lost 

Of oil tbs i^oomy-looking (fid avenues iliat ever hd 
to baronial hall, tiie one we passed i^ou;A was^thc 
gloomiest. It mi^it have bew pretty la.Hsy, butkw 
a wet dw in October it wSe most niaiws^My. Tcor 
iltunt Muly shivered os the wind rustMt in the .trees, 
and tile dead loaves kdl in doudsongte of the post- 
chute. We sdigfated, end entered a iieU aqiMlly iuru- 
brioue, ^qd liot much wiuniw thoa the avenue. The 
tolmnn (fid porter was wannuig hit KdtiUed bands at the 
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tiny Am: he and tite lumi&i«en jn perfect kmiani^ 
drurjft-ditii^fiM iniltuKdroly.. niwtiev-WM mwdi 
in tiih ipitee «^]e 1 1 tsB Uacje flffUMt vlth a long fhee 
and a tiefdcdlntht wtfe the pen&tiied idea left 
behind by Mg'‘ :BtiibiiiitonB. Wmn he vaa gone, I 
earnestly Attitt Killy to return vith me, and 

not stay in tbia dest^be place; but slie refused. 

'Ky cooeiB aebtii ]tind,Mba aaid; Mie looked and 
epoke as though he wefii glad to see me.’ (I was too 
cold to hear or tw muuh certainly, but I did not notice 
this very friendly reception.) ‘My dear Godfrey,’ 
Auni^Mllly oontiniied, *1 wiU stay and to make a 
home here; tlie two i^tis may be amiable, and then 1 
shall soon love them; at all events, let us hope for the 
best.’ 

My hopes for poor Aunt Mjlly all vanished inte tMn 
air when, at the Aigid dinner-table, where the very 
eatables seemed made of stone, 1 saw two young ladies 
of fifteen or thereabouts: one the wildest and rudest 
hoyden that ever disgraced feminine habdiments; tbe 
other, a pale stooping girl, witii sleepy blue eyes, and 
lank fair liair, who never uttered a word, nor once 
lifted her eyes from thetableclotii. 

‘ Wliat will became of poor Aunt Milly ?' I thought 
internallj'. Yet there she was, as ciieerful as ever, 
talking to that soloran old icicle Mr Elpbinstone; 
listening patiently to the lava-flood of Miss l.ouisa’t> 
tongue; and now and then speaking to Miss liupheniia, 
whose only answer was a nod of tlie head, or a store 
from her immense blue eyes. ‘ Well I’ 1 mentally eja¬ 
culated, 'Aunt Milly’s talent for making the bust of 
everything vrill be called into full requisition l:crc, 1 
suspect’ 

Nevorthelbsa, wlien*wc parted, site assured me that 
she was quite content; that she teould no doubt be tery 
uonifortable at the Hall. '• 

‘ Tint tiioso two dreadful girls, how will you manage 
them. Aunt Milly?’ and a faint vision of the tallwtout 
Tjonisa knocking my poor little aunt oflf her cliair, in 
anger, came across my mind’s eye. 

‘I’oof things t they have no mother to toaoli them 
better. 1 am sorry for them : I was a motherless child 
myself,’ said Aunt Milly softly. ‘They will improve 
by and by: depend upon it, Godfrey, all will turn out 
well for Iwth you and me,’ 

‘ Amen! ’ said I in my heart; for 1 thmight of my own 
Laura, liow diflbrent she was from the Miss Hlphin- 
stonest And the imagojgf my beloved eclipsed tliat 
of desolate Aunt Milly, 1 fear, before I had travelled 
many miles fisftm the Hall. ^ 

Aunt Milly’s epistles wore not very.frequent; for, 
like many excellent people, she disliked let ter-writing, 
and only indulged her very particular friends with a 
few lines now and then, in which she fully acted up to 
the golden rule, ‘ Say what you have to say in as few 
words as you can, and then say no more.’ Thus my 
information as to how matters were going on at Klphiu- 
stone Ball was of a very slonder nature. However, 
wlten a few months had rolled by, cluince led me into 
tlie neiidibourhood, and I surprised Aunt Milly with a 
visit from bpr. loving nephew. 

It Was early spring, and a few peeping primroses 
brightened the bid avenue. U:iderneath the dining¬ 
room windows, too, was a gay bed of pnrple and yellow 
crocuBOs, which I thought bore tokens of Annt Milly’s 
care; sbe was always so fond of flowers. 1 fancied the 
Hall did not look qumao cheerless as before t the bright 
Maretf sunbbstts enUveaed, though they could not 
wariq Ik In a few moments Apjieared Aunt Milly 
herself, not in. the tent altered, but as lively and active 
as ever. " 

Bbe toMc snolnto her own little sitting-room, and told 
.pie bow.tito id&ter had juused with her. It had faeensl 
ratbaasaglbbtey one, she aokaowledgedr the girls’ w0ee 
accustomed: tup wild; Louisa would have her own 

way; but the was easily gtdded Igr love, and her 
nature was frank and warm. Hhemi& ti>,e fsle ^rl, 
who iu^ heeif ](^cate from hw cradle, was ra^er 


ind(flsnt^ but—<Qb what .Olestiug these charitable bats 
are sometimes I}—ttwn she was so sweet and gen^ 
1 own when 1 again saw tbe ybUPS damsels, thus 
seribed by Aunt MUIy, I did not Mmive quite such a 
' marvellous cliange, i .Louisa seeinea henly as talkative, 
and her sister n^y as hisi^ as evpr; still there was 
a slight improvement even to ihy ^es, and I gladly 
allowed Aunt Milly the All! bmefn of that loving 
glamour which was cast by her bopeM meed and sweet 
disposition. - 

• ‘ But now, Godfrey, how fores it with you?* said my 
good aunt ' How is Laura? and hownre you getting 
on in the world?’ 

I could give but a melancholy'answer to these qnea- 
tions 1 for 1 had to work>hard, ^d law was' a very dry 
study. Besides, many people looked coldly on me after 
they knew I was poorer than I hod been;,and oven 
Laura herself was not so frank and kind. T^ue 
jealousies were springing up in ray heart for Ovory 
smile she bestowed elsewhere; and these were not 
few. I was, in trufli, far from happy; and so 1 told 
Aunt Milly, adding, ‘ If Laura does not love me, I don’t 
care what becomes of me.’ 

Aunt Milly smiled, and then looked grave. ‘ My 
dear Godfrey, if Laura married to-morrow, you would 
retOTver in time from her loss.’ 

‘ No, nevdr I 'To lose the girl I lovo, is to lose every¬ 
thing.’ 

‘ ■you do not yet know what real love is, my dear boy. 

I never believed that Laura Ashton was eaiKible of 
exciting tbe lasting affection of a true heart, or worthy 
to retain it. But wo shall see. Onee mure, have a 
good courage; work hard at your profession, and think 
as little of i.akura as you can. If she ever did lovo j’ira, 
she does so still, and will as long as you keep constant 
to her. Alas for the one whose love survives his who 
flrst awakened it! K Laura’s affection be not of this 
Arm nature, it is not worth the winning, and its loss 
will soon be no pain at all.’ 

I did not agree with Au:it Milly’s tlieory; but 1 said 
no more; my heart w:is too sore. Site took me over the 
house and grounds: botli looked cheerful under the in¬ 
fluence of the soft spring; and then she told m« how 
-kind. Mr KIphiiistone was, and liow he had been gra¬ 
dually weaued frou: his solitary life to take pleasuMflTT 
the society of his daughters, 

‘ And I hope ho is grateful to you, who have made 
tiiom at all endurable?' 1 said. 

Aunt Milly eniiled. ‘Yes, 1 believe he is: but 1 
Iiave dune only what I ouglit: ttic girls both love me 
so much; and it is sufficient reward to see them im¬ 
proved.’ 

I did not see Mr Hlpbinstone, but I earnestly hoped 
the solemn, coldly polite, middle-aged gentieman had 
shared in tlie geuerM amelioration and reform effected 
by the eheerfifl-lieartod Miss Miliy. 

Montlis had gilded into years ere T again saw Aunt 
Milly. Everj thing liad changed with me: fpim a lioy, 

J had grown a man, struggling with tlie world. 1 ' 

followed Aunt Milly’s advice, and had begun to reap 
tbt fhiit of it, in the good opinion of those whose opi¬ 
nion was worth having. I had proved also t^tru%:^ 
her old saying, ' Uow sweet is the bread of 
labour!' Another of her prophecies, whpl Im 
but too trge. Laura Ashton was lost to pib : /hb hn% 
married an officer of dragoons, and had Ipft'tiu ethini:^. 
But 1 will nut speak of this, for Itdtd.ltteg^l^ tety. 
much once! and in spit^of Aunt Mitly’s s4|p “ 
no one can quite forget his btiyishsrain^^ijaoisi 
the cores of life left me no time to pond^;" 
over my first love. * •* ? 

When I next visited Blphinstone Hall, it wMt, 
golden days of midsummer. 1 thought £. hp(|[ ' 

beheld a more lovely pliwia. The Wd. 1w»| so 
shady and full of leaves; the gtmty la*tiP0!-:f^i!yi|jt(6eii; 
the flower-garden so bright with MpitfAi’"* Age and 
youtli wore not mbre dilibraii tium cheW^s 

IIill of fbriflsr tlBses and tim how lebl^. 
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%ioh.' < seemed to ilwrc in the general 

two year* Vrhlch had changed me 
B0'mti4h«'%!iM''ncA thade her look a day older. She' had 
tbe‘tdQ^'^'i3rai freah, cheerful fhcc, and neSat Uttie 
j hhflitt partiapa a little roniider, the reanlt of a 
JIltfMy'wetUid few carei. Her dreea was as taatefhl ae 
idViefv 'hint ndt q^uite eo precise, and it wte of richer 
h&teriulda. She ^ore, too, various handsome nrtides 
'of JeweSlerJ’ f a remarkable circumstance for unpre- 
tiding Aunt Milly. 1 thought her pupils must be at 
legist kind and generous in presents. * 

We had not sat talking long, when a very graceful 
'girl crossed the lawn to the French window of Aunt 
fthlly's room. 

‘I will come soon: and4ake your widk, Pbemie 

dear,’ said Aunt Milly. 

'W’ondcr of wonders! Codld that beauilhil fair face 
and golden ringlets which I saw throngh the open win¬ 
dow belong to the lackadaisical Miss Eupliemia of old? 
1 absolutely started from my chair. 

‘ You don’t mean to say, Aunt Milly, tliat that lovely 
girl is Miss Elphinstone?’ 

‘ Most certainly,’ said Aunt Milly, laughing heartily 
-^her own music^ laugii. 

' Well, if ever I saw such a transformation! You 
are as much a fairy as Cinderella’s godmother.’ 

‘ Not at all; I only did os a gardener ddbs with un¬ 
cultivated ground; I pulled up the weeds, and planted 
fenyers. As for Phemle’s beauty, I never thought her 
ugly, though you were too much occupied with your 
' dhjgust at the place to perceive that she really had a 
fair skin and pretty features. I have only made the 
bust of what 1 found.’ 

" ‘ And how hat Miss Ijonisa turned on your hands?’ 
I asked smiling. 

‘ Look at her; she is coming up the avenue on horse¬ 
back.’ 

And a very graceful fearless horsewoman the quon¬ 
dam hoyden seemed; her wildness was subdued into 
gay, butaiot unladylike manners: in short, Louisa had 
become what many men would admire at a flue lively 
girl. 

• Why, Aunt Milly,’ I said, ‘ you must have grown 
quite attached to these ^rls; it will really bo painfhl 
flr^ou to leave them.’ 

' I do not think of leaving them very soon,’ said Aunt 
Milly, catting down her eyes, and playing with her gold 
watch-chain, while a very faint deepening of her still 
feir cheek, and n scarcely iierceptihlc ainile hovering 
round her mouth, were distinctly visible. 

‘Indeed !’ said I inquiringly. 

*Ycs; Mr Eliifainstone is very kind; he docs not 
wish me to go: tlie girls love me j and ray cousin-’ 

‘ Iioves you quite as much, dear Aunt Milly!’ I cried, 
at last arriving at the truth. ‘ 1 don’t see how he could 
possibly help it; and so I wish you joy.’ 

Aunt Milly muttered something in return, blushed 
I as prettily as a girl of fifteen, and at last fairly ran out 
j of the room. 

I ‘ ‘After all, everything wot for the best!’ riiought I, 

I as I attended the quiet wedding of Mr Klphinstone and 
I his second wMc. He did not look half so grave and 
austere as I fended, and really war a very fine-looking 
man, in ^dte of his fifty years; and if his winning little 
wife trod ^ years behind him in the rqgd of life, 
why, I nave seen many oldei^dooking brides who were 
not thirty to the qhurch register: and, after all, what 
mattw yeaif' #hen the heart is still young? Mr £3phin< 
stone did right-to sgive his daughters a Second rather 
in m who had already been such to them; and Aimt 
Milly, tooi whKt vras'thefe ludicrous in hey fraving 
^uimd a wo^y husband, end a happy home ^sdnat 
f herold qge? " 

^ ^ 1 have noihitsg (horS to adfil except that I have b^n 
^^ihesetwn yeots a’maridiSjnaa myself; an'dthdre* 

' 'flhlly s^npatMsed wifh Aant Miily’s keeidttfi of 
,*™w 'e|W^h ivedang anniVeieary latt week. | tnay 
.«! patnni, ‘that•l'’dd''niet colt her-Atwt 


Milly ttotr, ht^penh^g to to Ifer stm-ln-lirir jm well- as 
nephew. -Ferhaps,eo deniip^'WMeri«Si-fd^ 
confess that tny(,wife has fair hair,wweetrWue t^c^ and 
that her name u Eupbemia.' >' '-s .y^v. 

I ..m.. ■ -SI . I ■miii.iiainriJM|>;nT Ii‘'ii’i “i n. 

• T'H E ' A N CIE N T “ W'^‘|i|%,' 

In the progress of science it must'of netossityhappen 
that a desire will prevail for a'genend view of the ad¬ 
vances made—for a restmt of oU tlie scattered facts con¬ 
tributed by isolated worirers, their hearing upon each 
other, and the new views to be dedneed from {hem. 
This has josf been done for gecdogy, by the publication 
of a work* well calculated to convey a dear idea of 
the physical history of the earth as conneided witli this 
science. But few persons are imssessed of any well- 
defined knowledge of this interesting suhieot-^f tiie 
mighty changes which have taken place in the earth’s 
crusV-of tile deposition of its various strata—of its 
animal and vegetable inhabitants in remote times; and 
the work now under consideration will go far to supply 
the existing want, and perhaps incite a closer attention 
to this portion of the vast field of natural knowledge. 

Professor Ansted sets out by observing that the value 
of geological knowledge cannot be less than that of 
geographical; that, if it be desirable to know some¬ 
thing of the position and climate of different countries, 
it is equally essential to have an ncqnaintanec witli 
their underlying strata, seeing that on the latter so 
many physical advantages depend. Ue further com¬ 
pares his position as natural liistorian of the eartli with 
tiiat of li' writer about to give a history of a people 
wliose chief evidences lie in the remains, whether archi¬ 
tectural or otherwise, whicli a nation may Ibave behind 
theifi; and he observesSihat ‘ it is possible to make out an 
account df the su(»%ssivo events that have taken place 
in various parts of the worid, not only before the earth 
was inhabited by civilised men, but eveq when man 
had not yet been created.' 

The memorials or archives of the ancient world exist 
in tlie shape of fossils, and their value, as positive evi¬ 
dence of wliat has taken place on the earth, is insisted 
on by nearly every writer who has paid any attention 
to the subject. Fossils are to the geologist what a half- 
effaced inscription is to the antiquary, or a fragment 
of an old book to the bibliographer—something on 
which they can reason back to complete and definite 
conclusions. A recent write[Lhas called them * medals 
of creation,’ so dearly do th^ mark the various reigns 
of different races on the earth. But we have to begin 
with a [feriod prior to their existence. It is generally 
known that granite is considered 'as the foundation and 
the main solid framework of our globe;’ and the manner 
in which it contributes to the formation of other rooks 
is highly interesting. ‘ If we imagine common granite 
coarsely pounded and thrown into a vessel of water, it 
will arrange itself in the bottom of the vessel in a oon- 
dition very much yke that of gneiss, wfaidl is ihdedd no¬ 
thing else than stratified granite. H rise waiter in which ' 
the pounded rock is thrown is moVkw along te « slow 
rate, and that part of the granite cahed;^^mi‘'happens 
to be somewhat decoaipoted, as ii omn-is, then the 
felspar (whidi is so truly doy, thet tnakes tto best' 
possible material fur the useofiilie potteries^,teul the 
thin shining plates of mica, will be muaied terther by 
the water than the lumps of white quatte: fir fiUit 
sand! which, wiUr tto otlier .iwo ingiediente, made up 
tlie granite: end the two fermer wiU be'teposMad m 
layers, whUfe, by passing a ^T«iic ciateot 
them, woted in time become miaa-«ifalati..,'lf tto nsiea 
were absent, or if the clay were depotltto vilfaeat,it, 
owing to'any cause, then a similar >#idtemdo enrrenV < 
would tnm the deposit into .something li^‘,^y<slate.’ 
wq hfive rims the existence of these thieU'i^fiiaftooi* 
ctelyananged ’ roeka aoeounted for: always ' 
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fonitd ia iXmnectim wi(& tibe byk^ to the 

per)«A«i(teqedent toilifr n^petironce Uf«. In a 

(iiooe«dbig,iwisl8i, tha^SUbinan rocks, whsUieT in Httrope 
or other pariH|bf the irorld, we i»Mt witli the first 
proofa ofitan elUtence of living beings. Amongst these 
were spedles |iwtnking so largely both of the animal 
and vegeMblb character, that naturalists were for a 
time at a Im under which Head to dassify them. The 
little coralline animall have been at work for ages, 
separating carbonate of lime ftoea the sea-water, and 
building up our present mountiun masses of limestone. 
‘ Thp prodigious extent of tlie combined and uninter- 
mitting labours of these littile world-ar(fiitects,’ writes 
Vro&ssor Ansted, ‘must be witnessed in order to be 
adequately oonceived or realised. They have built up 
four hundrod miles of barrier reef on tlie shores of New 
Caledonia! and on the north-east coast of Arutralia, 
their labours extend fur one thousand miles in length; 
and these reefs may average perhaps a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, and one hundred and fifty feet in depth; 
and they have lieen built amidst the waves of the ocean, 
and in ^fiance of its fiercest storms 1’ The ocean 
at that period presented greater diflbrenoos of depth 
than at the present day: it was peopled with trilobites, 
polypes, and several others of the same class, among 
which were the ‘ onnoids or stone-flowers, more beauti¬ 
ful, perhaps, and more picturesque, than the sea-ane¬ 
mones of our own coast, even when these latter are seen 
ill all tlieir beauty, and with their tendrils and fibres 
widely expanded and brilliantly coloured.* 

In the next stage we find the first traces of fishes, 
some of which are of the most extraordinaif structure 
and appearance when compared with those witli whicli 
we are at present familiar. Small mt first, tlie new spe¬ 
cies increased in sixe as circumstances favoured* their 
development, and were succeeded by the gigantic «a«- 
roids, or iixard-fishes. Togetlier with these tlie ocean 
abounded intb sharks, and millions of invertebrate. 
‘Imagine,’ says the author, ‘one of these monstrous 
animals, a plesiosaurus, some sixteen or twenty feet lung, 
with a small wedge-shaped crocodilian head, a lung 
arched serpent-like neck, a short compact body, provided 
with four large and powerful paddles, almost developed 
into hands: an animal not covered with brilliant scales, 
but with a black slimy skin. Imagine fur a moment 
this creature slowly emerging from the muddy banks, 
and half-walking, half-creeping along, making its way 
towards the nearest water. Arrived at the water, we 
can understand from its structure that it was likely to 
exhibit greater energy. Unlike the crocodile tribe, how¬ 
ever, in all Its proportions, it must hpvc beAi equally 
dissimilar in habit. J^erhaps, instead of concealing 
itself in muA or among the rushes, it would swim at 
once holdty and Erectly to the attack. Its enormous 
ne^ stretched mit to tlie full length, and its tail acting 
as a rudder, the powerful and frequent strokes of its 
fonr^large paddles would at once give it an impulse, 
sending it through tlie water at very rapid rate. 
When wWn reach of its prey, we may almost fancy 
that m see it drawing back its long neck as it depressed 
its bt^yia the water, until the strengtli of the muscular 
apparatus wtth which this neck was provided, and the 
great additional impulse given by the rapid advance of 
the ttt^al; woifld combine to produce a stroke from 
tha pointed head which few living animals could resist. 
The fistost htaluding, perhaps, even tlie sharks, the 
..larger'Ontdodbh, aM'innumerable iahabitantsfef the 
‘ sejk^tMuidJsB an easy prey to this monster. 

‘ 'But BOW let us see what goes on in the deeper abysses 
ofithe ocean, where a free space is given for the opera- 
Uon* Of thiA fiercely' oarnivoroni marine reptile, the 
, icfukyuamlu: FrowUng about at a great depth, where 
thc'^reptllian structure of its tunga, and the qp- 
pa iftj Miiarf 'the ribs, wottld sllow it tO remain tat Belong 
time williaErt coming to rim air to breathe, we may 
fancy'UH;.ase this stnmge animal, with its enonnoas 
eyes #0^ hpward.<i, and goring like gl^es of fire s 
its le^rii «|4onie tlilAy or forty feeii being 


six or eight feet longi :;%od'it has paddles and aiiMiUke 
a shark: its wltolisi energies are fixed on wliat is ^liiig 
oil above, where the pferiosaurus, or some giant rimk, 
is seen devouring its prey. Suddenly, striking with i^s 
short but compact ^dles, and olMoing a powerful 
impetus by flap{nng its largo tail, the. monster darts 
through rite water at a rote irhirit the eya can scarcely 
follow towards the surikoO. The vast tews, lined with 
formidalde rows of teeth, soon open wide, to their fell 
extent; the object of attack is approached—is orer- 
I taken. With a motion quicker .riian though^ the jaws 
are sn.apped together, and the worl; is done. . The 
monster becoming ^rged, floats languidly near the 
surface, with a jrortion of the top of its head and fU 
nostrils visible—dike aiv island soovered with ifiaek mud 
—above the water.’ 

Acoording to Frofessor Ansted, that portion of the 
Mexican Gulf bounded by the West India islands apd 
the Isthmus of Darien, covers a tract of land in which 
operations are going on corresponding to thoso.fhat 
produced the secondary formations in various parte of 
Biirojie and America—comprising wealdeii and (xiUte. 
Vast additions were made to the tenants of the ooean 
during the oolitic period: repUles (tf an enormous size, 
and insects, made their appearance;'.riioso singular 
creatures, the belemnite and the aniRlomte, were then 
in existciwe; and tlie first mammals, creatnrea about 
the size of rats, began to run in the forests. We extract 
another ‘picture,’ recalling ‘the scenes once enacted 
near some tract of low flat land—a sandy shore of tho 
oolitic period—on which, at a distance, a few solitary 
palm-trees stand out agauist the Idue sky, but which is 
backed by a more luxuriant growth of pines and ferns, 
extending towards the interior, and crowning the tops 
of distant high ground. 

‘ The first object that attracts attention might be one 
of the crocodilian ^imals, with its long slender snout, 
and with extremities admirably adapted for swimming, 
combining those peculiarities of structure which dis¬ 
tinguish the teleosaurus. This animal migi)t be seen 
moving slowly, and not without diificulty, towards tlie 
water; hut when there, abruptly darting along, pur¬ 
suing and devouring the small fishes that qwanned 
about the shallows; these fishes—sluggish in their na¬ 
ture, and chiefly feeding on the molluscs which inIsAit 
near the shore—falling a ready and abundant prey....Tlio 
long-snouted and other crocodiles, which have gorged 
themselves with fish in the shallow water, now sleep' 
half-buried in the muddy and naked plains on shore. 
Some of them, eighteen or twenty feet long, advance 
on land with difficulty, their extremities being far better 
adapted to swimming than walking. 

‘ Frcsently a noise is heard, and a large animal ad¬ 
vances, whose true n.atui!e and habits we are at first at 
a loss to understand. In its general pro{)ortion8 it is 
fur longer, and also taller, than the largest elephant; its 
body bangs down near the groniul, but its logs are like 
the trunks of great forest trees, and its feet form an 
ample base for the vast columns that press upon thepi, 
Instead of long tuaks, large grinding teeth, and a truiilc 
like that of tho elephant, this animiU has an exceedingly 
elongated and narrow snout, armed throughout with 
ranges of sharp and atrong knife-like teeth. Theamoii- 
•ter approaches, and trodden down with one .Of its feet, 
armed with powerful daws, or caught hetwton its Icbg 
and nanow jaws, our crocodile is deroured in on in*, 
stant.* * - • , ■ ' , 

The newest portion sf the lecondaiy strata is the 
which appears to have beea produg^ by oodntleais niil-' 
liona of the animalcules colled Fortminifera, by a pro¬ 
cess analogous to that of tho l^ypes in tot formation of 
coral islands. It has been sn^sted by IMfcsi«ir ^en,. 
that these minute creatures, existing in aoph inoHnosiv- 
able numbers, tend to ch^ riiq s\i^rai)iMliUllw tn or¬ 
ganic matter which might hecbine injurious. 

• And it js not,’ he cibserveSj' #. Aodantaud in 

what way this retoltigprQdqm; orjanic 

matter isnn that rifriO'- of cemtnii^bA wcay. which 
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ionlwdiittely itt rotnm firom tlie organic to the 

inoffti irakeful luemben of nature’i ln> 

StAbw ws eveiTWhere ready to arrest tbafttgi- 
tire varndtaiiK and turn them back into tlu' osoeoding 
|fream «f apimid life. Becoming the food of the snuwer 
il^«nial wrimalonles, «»oy, again, supply tl»e voriwity 
nf dm limim ones, and of numerous ot^ ani|(U animalSt 
wltjob ii) ^eir turn arc devoured by larger onesi and 


matter.’ On reading these observations, it is impossible 
not to I)e struck with the extreme s<mpUaity of the 
means by whiub nature produces some erf her greatest 
effects t tlieie little animela. sOgSmaU aa not to be seen 
without the aid of a microscope, have helped to form a 
largo and important port of the material of which our 
iaUind is comiMMcd, 

This secondary period opens to us a much wider and 
higher view of animated nature than that afforded by 
the primary. Creeping, swimming, tuid flying reptiles 
made their appearance; the varieties of radiated ani* 
mats, molluscs, and enorinites liave inoreased to an 
almost bewildering extent; and maramate and traces 
of birds have been met with. I'o use Mr Ansted’s 
words, * There is .soorrely any freak of the imagination, 
however wild or' vague, that does not seemssuriiasBed 
by some reptilian reality during this remarkable period.’ 

During the * coal period,’ the northern hemisphere is 
supposed to have consisted of one immense ocean, in¬ 
terspersed with sbailowB, roete, and lsland^ alternately 
changing their character as they were raised or do- 
press^. Oat next‘picture’shows us the apjiearance 
of the vegetable kingdom at that interesting jicriod 
‘ The whole of the interior of tlie islands may have been 
otethed with thick forest, the dark verdnro of whioh 
woidd only 1ms interrupted by the bright green of the 
swamps in the hollows, or the brown tint of the feni 
covering tome districts near the coasts. We should see 
there, for |nBtanue, the lofty and widely-spreading Iqn- 
dodendron, its deliuite, feathery, and moss-hke fronds 
clothing in rich luxuriance branches and stems, which 
are bmit np like the trunk of the tree-fern, by sucoes- 
sive leaf-stalks, that have one after another dropped 
giving, by their decay, additional height to the 
stem, wldch might at length be mistaken for that of a 
gigantic pine. 

* There also tlionld we find the sigillario, its tapering 
and elegant form BaBtaii)cd on a large and firm basis; 
enormous matted rools, almost as large as tlie trunk 
Itself, being given off in every direction, and shooting 
ont tiieir fibres far Into the sand and clay in search of 
moisture. The stem of this tree would appear like a 
Anted column, rising simply and giaeefaUy without 
branches to a great hdgbt, and then sproailmg out a 
mognifleent head of leaves hke a noble palm-tree. 
Other trees more or less resembling palms, and others 
like eidsting firs, also abonnded, giving a richness and 
variety to the scene; while one gigantto species, strik¬ 
ingly resembling the alHmjui, or Kinrfolk Island pine, 
might bo seen towering a hundred feet or more above 
the rest of tlie forest, and exhibiting tier after tier of 
branehet richly elothmi wirii its peonliar pointed and 
poor-like leaves, the branches gradually diminishing in 
rise os th^ approach the apex of a lofty pyramid of 
vegeftetloiK 

‘Beaidea ah these, other lotty trees of that day, 
whose stems mrii brWhes are now called calamte», 
existed riilelly in thf midst of swamps, and twro tiiair 
singular hnnohM and iaoves sloft with strange and 
aumotoniws ttiilformity.<. AU those tMOS, and many 
’nthers that mkht he assseistdd with them, were.per* 
hans ghrt round with tontnnwahle creepers and p&M- 
einc plantt, cUmbiag to tta tapmoat branches of the 
,inait lofty afnongst ftstn, im enlivening, by the 
tgight and vind ewura of theis flUwws, the dork and 
(fiiwaoter of the great masses (rf vegetalian.’ 
ngn as here desoriW wen submierged by soma 


tremendons eoavnlsirai of nataia, and tqr the DperaMtm, 
thtongh long egas, of pressasn and other agenoles, 
became converted into coal 'nnierever tt Is we 
meet with most mteresting specimens o||pritnerid vege¬ 
tation. * * 

As we have seen, the appearance of m«DSma]s was 
preceded by the existence of gigantic raptHoa; so the 
period immediately antecAIent to the appearance of 
man on the earth was the era ftf gigantic qnsdrnpeds, 
including the well-kuawn megatberittni, who farinshos 
the subject at another striking ‘ picture.’ Nature seems 
to have done her utmost os regards the Kue and,,de- 
velopment of*Dne species befbw introdnoing another 
to the world. These enormous animals hetong to the 
tertiary, or modern period, when the latest change of 
surface took plaoe, adapting it to the varfous rai-es of 
animals by which it was to inhabited. After many in¬ 
teresting particulars respecting the distribution of gna- 
drupeds in varions countries, and in ril climates—the 
^taalAsrwni—the Jiinornit, a bird, by the side of uliicii 
the ostrich is a dwarf—the glyptoifon, or monster ar¬ 
madillo—^wo come to our concluding ‘picture.’—ilVc- 
sently,’ writes ktr Ansted, ‘the megathenum himself 
appears, toiling slowly on from some great tree laid low, 
and quite stripped of its green covering. The earth 
gmans under the enormous mass; each iicars (low n 
and cnislies the thickly-growing i(«>ds and ot her plniila; 
but the monster continues to advance towards a noble 
tree, tiio monarch of this primeval forest “ For a while 
ho pauses before it, as if doubting w hethcr, having rc- 
sisl^ the storms of so many seasons, it will > lold even 
to his vasts.trength. But soon bis resolution is taken. 
Uavuig sot himself to the task, he first loosens the soil 
aroimil the tree to a great depth by the powerful claws 
on hits fore-feet, and in this preliminary work he occu¬ 
pies himself fur a w hilc: and now observe him carefully. 
Marching close to the tree, watch him as he plants his 
monstrous hind-feel carefully and earnestly, the long 
tmjecting claw taking firm and dei‘p hold of tlie ground. 
His tail is so placed as to rest on tho ground and sup¬ 
port the liody. The hind-Iegi are set, and the aiiimri, 
lifting itself up like a huge kangaroo, grups the tree 
with its fore-logs at as great a height as piwsible, and 
firmly grapples it witli the muscles of the trunk, while 
the pelvis and hind-hmbs, animated by the nervous in¬ 
fluence of the nnusually large spinal cord, combine all 
their forces in the effort about to be made. And now 
conceive tlie massive ftame of the megatherinm con¬ 
vulsed with the mighty wrestling, every vibrating fibre 
reacting upon its bony attaohincnt with Hie ibroe of a 
liundied ftiants; ,extraordinai 7 mutt be the strengtii 
and propcirtions of the tree, if, when rooked to and fto, 
te right and left, in tucdi an embrace, it can long with- 
atand the ofibrte of its asiailant”* The tree at tongth 
gives way; the animal, although shaken and wpary vritii 
the mighty ell'urt, at once begins to atrip off eveiy green 
twig.’ * 

Although, at first, there may appear to be a greet deal 
of unneoessary waste and cruelte in tiie drateiiotten 
that prevfdled both in the animal and vegetalfie king¬ 
doms, yet, aa has been shown in some recent papers in 
this Joun^ on * Nature at War,’ wherever them is in¬ 
definite jncreaie, the {Woper brianoe can only he main¬ 
tained by indefinite decrease t and the phUosiq^lher, while 
pushing his investigations into the operathms of iMstare, 
finds that every event, every aeriog, takes ^btee obe¬ 
dience* to some tow—often heyond out oenqgMbnisleni 
bnt yet ordained for the wisest enda < « 
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* thAt to thii gnat idan, aecording to iitoch OW glolie 
wu createit, emrftUiDgfbould be fbmeen wd proTided 
a^nit, that everythtog alionld sucoe^ to its time and 
{Mao^ toat «aeh otrgaiiued being shomd perform the 
taslt allotted to to wd retire when its work was done, 
having anifted to cany on, witliout interruption, and 
without li^erference, the great and uniform system? 
Tito porileut relation of each animal and vegetable to 
the time and place alloflied to it, i* oo less marked and 
certain than that admirahle odapts^on of every port in 
the individual, which is known to he so necessary to its 
cun^fort, and even its existeaco. The whole system is 
one: it is toe result oS one Mind, of oite Will, of one 
Power. It is governed by a few simple laws, which no 
power but that whudi instituted them can possibly in¬ 
terfere with, and wbicli, so far os we can judge, never 
have been interfered with. It is permitted to man to 
become acquainted, by careful observation, with some of 
tlw methods thus adopted, and the iaws imposed; and 
the power being given, it is surely incumbent on him 
to employ it—humbly indeed, and cautiously, -but ear¬ 
nestly, and with an honest desire to discover truth, 
whatever that truth may be, or however it may clash 
with his preconceived opinions.’ 

AN EXTBAORDINAllY LINGUIST. 

An aptitude for acqiiiring langnagcs is frequently pos¬ 
sessed by individuals wlio show no otlicr symptoms of 
mental superiority; and sometimes this talent exists 
where the other faculties are even below mediocrity. 
A remarkable case of this kind occurred in ^ cliarnotcr 
who was well knov^ in Liverpt^d about a do7«n of 
years ago, und of whom a de^ription has heen^iven 
by toe late William Bosuoc. • 

Ricjiard Roberts Jones was the son of a poor man, 
who was hprn in the year 1780, and resided a{ Aber- 
daron, on the wildest part of Ihc coast of Wales, His 
father was by trade a carpenter; but availing liimself 
of his situation, he sometimes engaged in fishing, and 
occasionally ma^ trips in a small boat to Liverpool. 
Richard was tlio second of three children, and as his 
father's circumstances did not permit of idleness, he 
attempted to bring him up to his o'wu business. Rut 
Richard.was not fitted, either bodily or mentally, for 
regular daily labour, lie had a weakness of eyesight, 
and evidently a deficiency of mental capacity, and that 
want of ordinary discretion which is necessary for dis¬ 
charging toe most common duties of life. At toe ago 
of nine bis mother taught him to read Mie Welsh 
Rlbie. He then attempted to learn the English Rihlc, 
but found it very dii&ult; and indeed he never ao- 
qiuifd tliat facility in English which he did in other 
languages. At fifteen years of age he began to study 
Latin with toe assistance of a boy in toe parish ichuol of 
Aberdovon. Although he never hod an opportunity of 
attending scliooTwitb other children, ho frequently 
contrived tp get tote it when the other boys had left it; 
and ttCfta toe use of the books he found there, he is said 
to haveliMned more in one month than any other boy 
could iWrn to six. About the same time lie taught hini- 
Hulf to wtRU; The hand is peculiar, but very distinct, 
and-ite ^ac#ad it with fisciiity to every language wito 
which ^ heoame acquainted. When about nineteen 
ycfrtqf age he purchased a Greek grammar from a Welsh 
po^ of to* distriot. and, by assiduous study, speedily 
a4q!btedaa.shuob imowled^ os enabled him to read the 
laj^oga tolgrahle ni^ty- Hy further applica- 
Uto he eariiy mastered many of the Greek writei^ par- 
to^de^ tto poets, togetoer with toeir commentators. 

:^^wing year he happened to meet with an 
cpimoe of Buxtoi^s Hebrew Grammar, .which gayo 
hm ibe first idea of studying that language. Qf tlic 
at^MVi.irito which ho engaged to tids pursuit, eome 
idumey ^ formed from the foUowiug mrirect from bis 
:-r-* If it iiad notbeen the texome pf ihr- 
2 HfMd otody a IKtlo of Hebrew inuffii. A itooft 


time before I commeuped to study Hebrew; 1 dreamed, 
and saw in my dream Jeltan. Buxtorflus slnglng'H^ow 
psalms to tiie lutrp; namqly, ee he sung psalms, be 
played the harp with his blinds, and sang with his 
voice. Ha stood uimn a mouhd oppmite to my father's 
house.’ Un bring asked by g friend )iow he could have 
known the language in whioU ho song if he had not tlien 
eommencea the study of Hebrew, that ho knew 

very little of Hebrew wtom ^ dreaih oeourred to him; 
that Buxtorf sung the tweifrh Chapter of toc Hsgims, the 
whole of wliich he himself lepe^d from memory; that 
the person who appeared to him, whoev^ he was, had 
a Hebrew booh with potots lyii^ pear him i and that his 
harp was a very large one, of toe uprieht Welsh descrip¬ 
tion. AU tocse learnej acqui^^ne were made under 
most disadvantageous circumstances. He had few hooks, 
no toaobers, and no examples or induoement* to stimu¬ 
late him. He seemed to labour by an instinctive im¬ 
pulse in this mental toil, while his circumstauees de¬ 
manded the labour of sawing timber, working ip the 
fields, fishing, andgitber -employments. His inaptitude 
for these brought down upu him toe anger of his 
father, who, not content witii remonstrances, had fre¬ 
quently recourse to blows whenever he found him pur¬ 
suing ills studies when he ought to have been at woi^, 
In 1804, he paid his first visit to Liverpool along with 
his fathcu where he made an acquibitinn of some 
Greek and Hebrew books; but unfortunately, on bis 
voyage home, the vessel was driven ashore, and the 
greater part of his volumes were either lust or spoiled. 
To add to his distresses, tiie harsh treatment of liis 
father now became such as obliged him to leave home, 
and become a wanderer in the world. One by one his 
favourite lexicons and grammars wore obliged to he sold 
to procure him suhsistcnce. When at Bangor, he had 
the good fortune to attract tiie notice of the bishop 
of that see, Ur C]lp.veB; and tois prelate, perceiving 
that his acquiremRits in languages were very uncom¬ 
mon for a iicrson in his situation, provided him with 
docent clothing, gave him some books, and took him 
into his service by employing him in worffing in his 
garden. Here he remained for two months; but his 
listless inaptitude for any steady manual labour in¬ 
duced him to accept ahotiier invitation from d clergy¬ 
man who resided in the isle of Anglesey. HoJiyed 
with Mr Williams at TrefTors fur half a year^nut 
some ill-usage from the servants, or some whim of 
his own, appears to have rendered this hospitable roof 
intrieraUe to him; and at last he iiad a dream which 
dcuided him to quit. ‘ I dreamed,’ says he, ’ at Treflbrs, 
and I saw in my dream tiio head of Herod brought into 
the parlour, and the hair thereof bearing three crioiu's 
mixed—namely, black, red, and toe colour of brimstone 
burning; and I beard that the deatli of Herod was sadly 
lamented, wherefore his head was received with gteat 
veueriition and honour. And 1 heard that Herod was 
beheaded in the liattle against the Gtdaiai AUob/vgtt, p 
when fighting against them at the head of one of the .. 
Roman armies; eentequeudi/mti welfare teae changed at 
Treffore /' Such was the lame eouclusioitat whito the 
limited intellect of tiiU extraerdiuory linguist arrived! 

During bis residence at Anglesey, Ritoapd met with 
some Freoch refi;gees, who supplied him with e|gxam- 
mar of their language, by tiie aid of which, and hy . 
^lirir assistance, he acquired such a hfiowledge of it ' 
as enaliled him to read and siieak with a gpod uooest. 
He subsequently acquired the Italian language, so M 
to converse in it with,^Bt fluemfr. OnJoaving 
sey, he again made his way to Idverpori. . MrHtoodo.;. 
thus describes bis appoan^ :---*His pei^ and dress " 
at tb|e time were extren^y ejogular. Tq lin immense 
shodi# black hair he wuted'a bushy. tupedlUl l^Mme 
colout. His clothtog eonsisted oi 
ragged vestments, the itoSCM hetirpmi.tRMp 
with books, surrqun^} uim4n so 

that he was litendly a srelhing . 

all occupied tiieir pr^r ststomvJMi^ ^lgho< 

or lewenacoet^dtofi «• tlmir aile*i^tiiri<^ OOUfraw 
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.pf ^ tiiat he WM ecqaainted with the 

’ sitnation of eMn,'fuid could briiiK 4 when w^mted 
wittiottt’diiflliai^y. When 'introducM into a roon),_ he 
had tha-le^ idea of anything that eurrounded him; 
add when im took hU departure, he appeared to have 
forgotten entrance. Absorbed in Im etudiett he had 
cootbTttaBy a book in his hand, to which heyfrequentiy 
retarred, as if to communicate at teoAre information, 
and.apparently under a conviction that every person he 
met with was as much intetested as himself. His.sight 
was imperfect, his voice sharp and dissonant,, and, upon 
the whole, his appearance and manners grotesque in the 
highest degree. Yet under oil these disadvantages, 
there was a gleam in his countenance which marked 
intelligence, and an Anq^ected ^impUcit^ in hie beha¬ 
viour which conciliated regard.' 

His friends in Liverpool endeavoured to procure him 
some suitable occupation; and, as a preliminary, con¬ 
signed him to the care of a person, in order to acenstom 
him to habits of cleanliness and regularity of conduct 
IIu bad not however, been under this discipline more 
than half a year, when he became restless and tired of 
luB sitnatiott. lie was tried at liis own trade of a wood- 
sawyer, and afterwards as a printer; but he had not the 
necessary abilitieB for either. With a small sum of 
money, and a collection of Arabic and Hebsew books, 
be once more returned to liis father’s hoase«, As long 
as his money lasted, he was allowed to live in some de¬ 
gree of pence; but when it was gone, dissensions again 
arose; and after parting with some bqpks, and one 
esiiecialiy—a Hebrew Bit^ with points—which lie sold 
with deep regret, lie found bis way again to Liverpool. 

He now determined to undertake a journey to Lon¬ 
don, for the purpose of buying another Hebrew Bible, 
and at tlie same time of obtaining some instructions in 
tile Chaldee and Syriac tongues. In the summer of 
1607, Richard accordingly set out ftoni Liverpool, fur¬ 
nished with a small knapsack on his back, a long pole 
in his band,.round which was rolled a map of the roads, 
and his fow remaining books deposited in the various 
folds of liil dress. This journey did not, however, an¬ 
swer the purpose intended; and what was still worse, 
lie could nei^er find employment, nor obtain assist¬ 
ance bykny means whatever. From London he made 
hia^y to Dover, probably not without some intention 
of making his way to ttie continent. Here fortune 
smiled upon him. He was engaged in sifting ashes in 
the king's dockyard, under the direction of the snperin- 
tondont. who benevolently allowed him his breakfast 
every morning, famished him with a chest to keep his 
books, and idso paid him 2s. 4d. a-day as wages. From 
this time he was not only able to provide for his 
personal wants, but also to pay the Rabbi Hatban, a 
celebrated proficient in Hebrew, fur instraction in that 
language. In this situation lie continued for nearly 
three years, wliich seem to have been passed more 
.happijy than any other period of his life. Baring his 
.stay id Dover he had another dream, which he thus 
noted down :—‘ Before my -continual -disappointments 
and troubleB in learning, 1 dreamed, and saw myself in 
my dream upon the plain near the river of Babylon, 
where 1 saw the harps of tlm captives of Israel hung 
upon the wOlows, and 1 saw the wiilpws grown to an 
exceedinggreat height, and the harps were hung upon 
them in .too night, when being rainy weather.’ T% 
illustrate this dream, he made a rude drawing X some 
half-%• dosed, tfdl willows growing in a cow, with a 
harp placed anging tb£ branches oC each.' 

In IgK^Riohard, perhaps stimuisted by other dreams 
or cqustiti^nal. resflessneH, quitted Dover, and. re¬ 
turned to London. Be ^taiqgd ap introductionto the 
^icty for Fromoting-iChristionity among Btn^ws. 
^e^ appear td,ha^ .pSp winqattention to hint; hut 
lading Idnwiinrnm'ltsmss'for their pnrposei, he broke 
tl^, 1 ^ niter suobring'lmany^ivations, by tiie 

<^ ^me funds from the WetshB^ic Society in Lcm- 
teok liii passage .in a small yeisd to Bawraout^, 
bo tdade his way to Bangor. For lomeAime Iw , 

cv,' " : ' ' 


seems to have led a wandering and precarious UjEB^ .with 
the exception of two or three years which he spent at 
Bagillt in MinIshire, where, bdug supplied some 
kind individual with the necessaries of life, he'fgji^ed 
a degree of ease and resti still, however, Intensely otou-, 
pied in his philological studies, and amnpigiiit leisure 
hours in blowing a ram’s horn, with sneu Imul and, un- 
barmonious blasts, as provi^ no inconsiderable nuisance 
to the neighbourhood. A handlorae French horn hav¬ 
ing been presented to him. however, he threw aside the 
ruder one, and by constant practice, qualified bimself to 
play a &w tunes, not altogether devqid of aimc preten¬ 
sions to harmoliy. On leaving Ba^llt, for what reason is 
not known, ho again took up his residence in Livcriiool. 
‘Here,’ says Mr Roscoo, writing in 1822, ‘ he may be 
seen at times walking with a book under bis arm, with¬ 
out noticing or spea^g to any one, unless he lx; first 
spoken to, when ho answers in any language in which ho 
is addressed witli great readiness and civility; and it is 
remarkable tliathe never ebanges the language in wliieh 
the conversation is begun, as long as any other person 
is inclinp to continue it If any gratuity Iw oifered 
him, he receives it with a degree of liesitation, generally 
using the words, “lam not worthy.” To any ridicule 
to which his dress and appearance may give rise, he is 
totally insensible. At one time be chose to tie up his 
hair with a large piece of green ferret, which gave him 
the most ludicrous appearance possilde. borne time 
since one of his friends gave him a light liorseuian's 
jacket of blue and silver, which he immediately put on, 
and continued to wear, and which, contrasted with his 
hair and board, gave him the appearance of a .Jewish 
warrior, as represeuted in old prints, and consequently 
attracted after him aicrowd of chil&reu. In iris persuiid 
appearance he strongly,rcBemblcs some of tlie beggars 
of liembraadt; yet there is some expression of dignity 
in his countenance, which cannot be observed without 
a feeling of respect A short time ago one o^hia friends 
gave him the frame of an old broken Welsh harp, wiiich 
he repaired with greater ingenuity than ipight have 
been expected, and supplied it with strings. This he 
occasionally carries with him, and accompanies his 
repetition of some of the I’salms in the original in a 
manner not altogether displeasing. In his diet he is 
particularly frugal, or rather careless, drinking only 
water, or milk if it comes in his way. He is generally 
the master of a few shillings, which he husbands with 
infinite caution, taking care lest they sltonld he totally 
expended, even if he should he compelled to sell some . 
of his books for his immediate support. His religious 
opinions are not easy to ascertain, as be declines an¬ 
swering any direct questions of this kind; but that he 
entertains n deep reverence for tlje Supreme Being, 
sufliciently appears from his ftequent extempore quo¬ 
tations from the Hebrew Scriptures, and by numei^ 
extracts in Hebrew and Greek, and other Ismguagesl in 
his memorandum books. For some time he essociateA, 
mucli with the Jews, and attended thek syt^ogitV- 
with a view of im]irov|ng himseif..In 
having given some offence, a quarrel tmk b^v^ech 
tlieni, which he heightened with some sarcastic remarks 
on their ceremonies, that terminated tl^ intercourse. 
HU djsposiBon is odld, and fals geneMtl nUmnar.-cfivil 
and respeotfuL He 4s remar|ti^ for his adheten{to..to. 
truth on all occasionii nor It he addlcted.te.iippinai^Big,} 
oI vice. He exhibits' also much libesidlty A (AtMtoter^ 
as lie fxequently givfis,.or offbri to glv% boq^ ivhiim he 
values very bigmy, either in return fbr.Aiw ktoA*^ 
shown hims or .as a mark of hlsesteem anlfood-W^v 
Even Bie works which he has compiled vAth gt^., 
labouf he .feels no besitatioa in parting 
respect he has truly described his own chmm^r lniiteM 
of those , sc^ps in which he freqventiy cemmiip 
thou^ts to writing. “ If any kindness or favour tbpi^ 
be done to by any person or persons, a j 

friend Sift, my win and natural indinatibn of,^y hum;: 
is to tetoriutbe same slio to tbem'in virtue 
woAa, frrll.i and if I shoTllA be.euipleyedB^ll^. 
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laboric^i work, I would endeavour to do such a work 
according to the best of my abilities.” ’ 

That Bicdiard’s literary acquirements extended only 
to the inere investigation of words, and tne grammatics 
construction of languages, witKout corainvhending tlic 
facts whlolt he read, is iilnstrated by an interview which 
he had with a learned member of the university of 
Oxford. After the igtrodUction, and the surprise 
occasioned by his appearance, ho was asked whether he 
understood hatii) and Greek; and having answered in 
the affirmative, he was desired to read a passage in 
Homer, liiehard acoordhigiy thrust his hand into his 
bosom, and diving down to tiie residence^jf the Greek 
poet, dragged him from his depths, opened the book, 
and rend the first passage that occurred, commenting 
on the lines, as he proceeded, with many judicious 
critical remarks, showing, to the surprise of the gentle¬ 
man, a thorough knowledge of the language. The fol¬ 
lowing dialogue then took place:— 

* Very well, Kichard; yon have translated this pas¬ 
sage very well. Pray have you read the Iliads 
‘Yes I have.’ 

‘ And what do you think of the character of Andro¬ 
mache!’’ 

( After a pause.) ‘ Andro-mache ? ’ 1 

‘ Yes i wliat do you think of the character of Andro¬ 
mache?' 

(After another pttvse.) ‘ Tt is a f!(/hl of mrti.’ 

‘ Yes, yes; that is certainly tlie derivation of the 
name, lint what do you think of Andromache, the wife 
of Hector ?’ 

‘ 1 know nothing about that! ’ * 

After the gentleman liad departed, Ridiard was asked 
how it hap{)cned thafhe could ha^ been so stupid ns 
not to give a more rational an8\*r. To which li^very 
unconcernedly replied, ‘ I thought he was ilbking me 
about tlic ward, and not tiie woman.’ 

On another occasion he exhibited more ratiimality 
in his explanation of the manner in which he obtained 
his knowledge of langnages. ' If it was any modern 
language,’ said he, ‘ such as the Spanish, T would take 
a vocabulary of the language, and examine what words 
corresponded with or resembled the words in any other 
language witli which I was acquainted—as, for instance, 
the Iiatin, French, or Italian—and these words I would 
strike out of the vocabulary, leaving only such as were 
tlie original or peculiar words of the Spanish tongue; 
and then, by the assistance of a grammar, I should soon 
be able to attain a knowledge of that language.’ 

The enthusiasm of this strange being tbr tlte acquisi¬ 
tion of languages led him to au equally eager desire to 
communicate his acquirements to others. He was ever 
ready to teach, notwithstanding his many rebuffs and 
disappointments. He also employed himself iu making 
luborions compilations for a Greek and English lexicon; 
a' coUeetjon of Hebrew extracts, followed by a vocabu¬ 
lary in Hebrew and Bnglish; as also a lexicon in Hebrew, 
Greek, and English. lUchard continned to live in Liver¬ 
pool up to 18S8; but we know not anything of his sub¬ 
sequent history. 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 
Ig'a recent number we presented a scries of, we hope, 
not uninteresting particulars respecting the foreign 
oummem of Great Britain. It was necessary iu that 
artl^ to take only a passing glance at the tra4b ear- 
rie^on with the ccdoniM, Intonding to treat ttie sub- 
^|r more deliberately afterwards. We now attempt to 

* ihe United Eangdom owns Upwards of forty depen- 
.denciee; But the greater part ^ these are little else 
than'tUiUtary or naval stations, and those entitled to J>e 
Odheidered os countries suitable for a misceilaifoous 
popUiatidn are comparatively few in number. The 
gl colonies of this latter kind are Canada, Nova 
ahd New Brunswick, the West In^ia Rtsnds, 
«Giiiiba, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, 


Ceylon, and the Anstralian continent and islafds, ill- 
eluding New Zealand. Hindostan is also, in great part, 
a British settlement; but not being a crown colony, it 
stands in a peculiar relationship to the mother country. 

Taking them altogether, the great question is continu¬ 
ally obtruding itself—What is the use of these colonies 
to Britain-«what does she make bf them ? The answer 
perhaps Is, that they were acquired, and are sustained, 
at a great cost, for the sake of their trade. -The next 
question, then, is—Have they realised our expectations 
qn this respect—are they found to ? Hie people of 
Great Britain are surely concerned In knowing the truth 
on such a subject: and this we propose to teU them. It 
is easy to estimate a foreign trade, the balance of which 
is simply the diffierence ketweendhe net imports and the 
net exports; but iu the cose of colonies, in addition to 
the usual charges, we have the expense of their protec¬ 
tion and home management to place against the cutn- 
merce. And this expense, be it observed, is nOt, so far 
as England is concerned, merely a part of the general 
expenditure defrayAl in ^ual proportions by the whole 
body of the people. The colonies are not taxed. They 
contribute nothing, in a direct manner, to the revenue 
of the mother country, who defends them with iier 
fleets and armies at her own proper charge. Sir Robert 
I’ecl’srecommendation, in 1842, ‘that.colonics should, 
as far as ^ssiUe, be treated as if they were integral 
parts of the kingdom,’ is a mere rhetorical fluurisli; 
unless he would admit them to the right of sending 
home representatives to parliament—a plan wliich dis¬ 
tance, and other circumstances, would render imprac¬ 
ticable in most cases, and inconvenient in all. 

The following is an outline of the colonial trade of 
Great Britain, made up in round figures from the re¬ 
turns for 1842:—From the Cape of Good Hope we 
receive wool, wine, hides, ivory, skins, aloes, &c. to tlie 
amount of L. 26 l),U(^; remitting, on- our part, I.,.369,000 
ill cotton, woollen and linen manufactures, apparel, 
earthenware, iiardwaro, iron and steel, soap and candles, 
stationery, &o. On the western coast of Afriea, where 
we have Sierra T^one, Gambia and Gutd Coast, the 
exports are ohieily cotton goods, firearms, hardware, 
and salt; and the imports palm-oil, with somq ivory, 
teakwood, wax, hides, dyewoc^, &c.; the former amount¬ 
ing to L.132,onO, and the latter to L.90,000. ,«■» 

"liYom Mauritius, the imports arc now almost wholly 
sugar, L.980,000; and its exports L.245,()00 in cotton 
goods, linens, iron and steel, machinery, SiC. 

Ceylon supplies cofiToe, cinnamon, cocoa-nut oil, ivory, 
&c. L.1,013,000; and takes cotton goods, linens, wool¬ 
lens, earthenware, copper, hardware, iron «id steel, &c. 
L.249,000. 

From New Soutli Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
the principal import is woo!—^L298,(K)0 for the former, 
and L.134,000 for the latter; with the comparativtly 
large export of onr own manufactures of L.599,000 and 
L.261,000. Western and South Australia are as yet 
quite insignificant; and New Zealand purchases from • 
us to the extent of only L.42,(X)0. 

Tile West Indies, widi British Guiana and Honduras, 
remit chiefly in sugar, coffee, rum, cotton, pimento, 
molasses, mahogany, logwood, fustic, cocoa, cocliineal, 
ginger, hides, &c« L.6,000,U00; and purchase aotton 
stufib, linens, woollens, apparel, &c. L.2,591,000. In com¬ 
mercial ^mportaeec, they stand as follows:—Jamaica, 
British Guiana (Demeraro, Essequibo, and* Berbioe), 
Honduras, Barbadoes, Trinidad, ^ntiguo, St Vincent;' 
St Kitts, Grenada, St* Lucia, Dominica, 'Fobago, Baha¬ 
mas, Montserrat, Bermudas, Tortoia, and Anguilla. , 

The American polonies supply us wilb tirnwr, wheats 
ashes, furs, fish, turpentine, Ac. L.1,S91,000 $ and take 
woollens, cottons and linens, hardware, iron add atrol, 
soap and candles, earthenware, apparel, &C. 

Of these sums, the Cona^m Iwve L,923,oao ffir imports, 
and L. 1,589,000 for exports; the otheni standing thus 
in importance: Newfoundland with Fnpixi Edward’s 
Island, New Brunswick, and Nov| iSo(^ tritb Gape 
Breton. * • . ' ’' ' ' ^ 












.. ■' — '■■■■ . . . ^ ■■ 

In t)|e M^itintmiiwn there ate Gibraltar and Malta | the oonditioM vt that treaty which ahoald sire national 
from which ire liSnpcrt L. 40,000 and IhS32,OOD, and to ftnedom to our c<doniea» ezohimito the bond# of force for 
which we ti^nrt L. 938 ,ooo and L.289,000 rea^ebtiroly; . thorn of gratitude, and render GroU; BiitaiA no ihorc 
If to these we add, as too unimportant ibr classiflea>, the riral or tlm mistress, but the friend and alty, of the 
tioD, the Ifalkland Islands, Hong Kong, and St ^ena, new world. As for the advantage of such eatitolisli. 
we have a grand total of L.3,08e,000 imporhi, and ments with reference tooursMpping and seafhen, which 
L.3,199,000 exports, forming the whole c^fUie British has been so mneh insisted upon by the prdks, this will 


colonial trade. 

■The expenditure by which we keep up tliese eatnb' 


vanish, as a mhtter of C(ftrie,,With tlie rep^ of the 
navigation lawa Thera can be no real freedom of eoni- 


lishmeuts was given ns follows in an authoritative mercc wlule a single riiaohle remains on the carrying 
paper for 1836. We have not seen a more recenff trade; and it is impossible to conceive why the ships 
statement; but this, we presume, will adbrd a suifi- of Great Britain should not tidre the sane chaiieo as 
ciently correct idea of the cost, with the exception of her manufactftres. 


one important item, to be mentioned presently. 


To come to the point, however: colonies arc, in our 
opinion, neither commercially nor politically useful; 


(Pbrniisr,. 

nniita. 

OniKi of flood IXnpo, 

M.Hurlt!us. 

IfonniulA, .... 
Kornando Po, 

Asrenslon, .... 
flollsoland, 

Ionian Islnmlti, 

Rt lloloiia. 

.lanmiua, Bahamas, llimdnnui. 


Jlarliadooti, Qninatla, Rt VInoent, Toboso, An>a 
tlgua, Sbmtaarrat, St Clirisfuvliur’a, Novls, 
Aiignilla, Viiteln Islands, Bominlua, Rt Iiuoia, 
Trinidad, Diitish Oulona, ... 
Lo'nror Canada, Tipper Canada, 

Nova Rentla, New Uranavriufc, Prlnco TUdward’s 

Island, Newfoundland. 

Rlerra Ceono, Gambia, .... 

Ceylon,. 

Western Aii-stralia. 

Now RotiUi Wales, Van Olcmeu's Land, , . 

Uoueral oharpes,. 


Total, omitting fractions, 


The item alluded to as an exception to the correct 


Total Bxixihditii™ <*?*“"«* neuuer commercially nor pouncauy useiui; 
ineur^ by fl>^y simply the means appointed by nature, and 
Gteat Britain. unaonsciouaty adapted by mankind from the beginning 
. L.].X),aiD of time, for peopling tho desert places of the earth, by 
. 110,818 offshoots from oountrifs where the population has in- 

• jam creased so far as to draw too heavily upon the sources 

. ‘ 91 ,'440 subsistence or comfort. It has been the destiny of 

. All) our island to accomplish more in tliis way than any 

4,907 other nation, ancient or modern. To say nothing of 
' HR military and maritime stations, wliich dot the glola! 

iiTAiA throughout, a great part of tlie new world is already 

. *' 239,’438 English, and the germs of Englisli oiiipires are now 

planted round tho Roasts of a sUll newer world in the 
vast expanse of ocean between India and America. But 
’ .‘173 242 misfortune is, that we have never been satisfled 

. 2211441 with thia legitimate exercise of our energies ; indeed 

ird’a we have never given ourselves to the task but by 

■ fits and starts, as if colonisation was not one of tlie 

' . great and tegular duties of government in an old and 

. ' 12174.1 crowded country, Wat merely a t-asual iiehessity im- 

. i33,aii poseiyby temiiorary cireumstances. On the other hand, 

. 23,449 when the "true objects of the colony are accomplished; 

L .2 fiufi 493 when our ofispring has grown old in turn, and comes, 

" ’ ’ ' in the> common course of nature, to have, duties and 

to the correct- interests of its own apart from aura; when, in fact, it is 


L.2,000,493 


ness of thp above aceount, is the sum of L.221,441, set no longer a source of convenience and comfort, but of 
down for the Canadas. On this point M'Culloch says anxiety and weakness—then do we cling to it with 


in Ills newly publisbcd work—‘ Our ascendaucy in Ca- an insane pertinacity which can only bo loosened by 
irnda, af this moment, is wholly dependent on the pre- blood t 

smee of a large military force, occasioning, one way It would be difficult to say whether our folUee of 
omLtinother, a direct outlay oflittle less than L. 1,500,000 omission or commission in ttos respect are the more 
n year; and all this heavy expense is incurred without remarkable 1 but, in point of fact, our whole colonial 
any equivalent advantage, and with a full conviction system—if a tissue of puerile crotchets, wrought out by 
on the mind of every man of sense in the empire that, petty expedients, can he called a system at all—is quite 
atno very dUtaut period, Canada will be independent, or unworthy of the age and the nation. The splatulid 
ail integral portion of the ITnited States t’ To all this countries which have fallen into such incapable hands, 
may be added npwards of L.20,0U0 for the expense of have advanced, in those few oases'iu which any real 
the colonial offire at home; and thus we see that the advance has been made, in spite of us; but, geueraUy 
expense of keeping up our colonies is greater—-not than speaking, they present an unbrokeu aspect of ruin and 
the mere proflts—but than the entire gross amount of desolation, 

the cidunial trade, by more tbaU L.900,000 a year! Let But let ns not be understood to htome the govern- 
it, in short, he distinctly understood that, in order to ment exclusively. In a case in which the people are 
do bwiness to the extent of three mllions annually, wo likewise <mly too obviously in feidt. In fee% vte do not ■ 
spend pretty nearly four niUiont annually. To save, know that in England a minister could iuSd hiS Jdaee 
money and trouble, would it not be better to pension for a month who appeared wilUug to abandon even a 


every odmial merchant to the extent of his profits, useless colony! ‘t 
and devote the remainder of the four millions to some inseparably associai 
useful purpose ? What a splendid systera of national who attempts to se 


‘Hhips, colonies, and oomrherec;’ are 
iatea in the narionat mind; and he 


useful purpose ? What a splendid systera of national who attempts to sever them, is looked upon as a parri* 
education could be supported for twosnillions annually l cide, who would destroy, if be imuld, uur trade and' fiqe 
Soipe persons answer that the use of colonies is paisive: very maritime existeuoe. Tins is an Initauce at the i^ofi- 
that we must retain them in our own hands, ev%a at the stancy which is real iuctmaiatency; ^ foundation Uf 


on^ obvimgl^Pfets ef experience, nothing less than exprenion; hence the exorbitant value wa attaCheiJ^- 
absurd. |p|in United States, since they acquired riieir them. They were snug litSe ferms. culrivated for dte 
iiideoe ndP to. we have>^B ^odiglous gainers; and own supply, and the wages of the Iabaurer| paid upoh 
how tumnension of a ierriti^ so profitable to fu— the truth system. But all Would not do. It Was in vaih'' 
sup^W Jik to take place through the manumiasiain that we mulcted ourselves to keep up these pet estob- 
of om'<vo(Th AmertoSn odioaies—can be reckoned injtt- lishdCeuts. We were at lengQi tired of eating deai^ 
is difficult to linag^. But If we are detet- sugar than We could purchase in the general 
ibWd, by polUkal j«aloUi|y (no dohbt the true reason), and of ofreumscribing the sale of our mama'actiii^'to 
t^frcTeat the States from extending Bteir available libe avoid daalltg with other iieoplq; and what |s mo(e; w6 




, Qiis would be qaita as well aooompIUihedl bjr ] ifouQd the zaonopoi 7 wor^ In quite imot^4ui^lLy 
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THE HIGH AKD THE HUMBLE. 

Tiik grand outcry of the present day is fur an improve¬ 
ment of tlic condition of the humbler classes—imi)rove- 
nient in their homes, their gains, their social position, 
everything concerning them. It is wdl there should 
be a straining to this end—let it have free way in every 
legitimate channel. Let us guard, however, against 
every mode of propelling this cause which seems likely, 
by raising bad feeling between class and doss, or by 
exciting an over-impatient discontent, to retard the 
safe and sure progress which it is actually making. 
Occasionally we And views propounded on the subject 
which seem to us of this obstnictive kind; thiy would 
represent th^ present jjpsition of the labouring class as 
unusually degraded, and the amount of wretchedne^ at 
the base of society as unprecedented •, they woiijd mark 
capital ns the enemy of labour, and Ax a kind of stigma 
upon every ^elt-replenished pocket, as if there wgre a 
criminnlity on the p.irt of the rich in the fact of any 
other i>ersons being poor. 

Our tendency to poetise the past is perhaps the chief 
cause of the error in comparing the former and present 
condition of tlie ialmuring orders. Reposing on tiic old 
phrase Merry 'England, and dwelling on the sports and 
holidays of past times, we imagine that the lot of the 
ancient Englisli peasant was one of uninterniptedann- 
shine and merriment, as if the earth had then^^/telded 
her fruits almost spontaneously. When we ^snlt the 
actual documents of the past, something yety dUTerent 
appears. For example, as to the amount ,pr labour 
expected from a farm-servant, take the smifile unvai- 
nislied account iirescnted by Qervase Mitfkham in his 
Farewell to Husbandry, dated 1653..."ft refers to the 
season immediately following ChrisMhas, when of course 
there is no daylight till ei^ht o’clock. ‘ At this time 
the ploughman shall rise bglBre four o’clock in the 
morning, and alter tWinl«[»|fvan to God for Tils rest, 
and the success of^iA^i&hours, he shall go into his 
stable, and flr^lr^eiwhali fodder his cattle; then he 
shall curry hi/hoikes, rub them with cloths and wisps, 
and makyMb. them and the stable as clean as may 
be: tbi^ino shall water both his oxen and horses, and 
houMlig them again, give them more fodder, and to his 
hjgite all means provender, as chaff and dry pen or 
j^ans^r oats. And whilst they are eating their meat, 
he B^ll prepare his plough-gear, and to tlteso labours 
, I yrfh also allow full two hours—that is, from four 
.o’clock till sum then shaE he come in to br^kfast, and 
to that 1 allom^im half an hour, and then another half, 
hour to the georliu and yoking of his cattle, so that«t 
seven o’clock he way set forward to his labour; and 
tiien he from seven o’clock in the morning 

till betiKt V»p and threg in the afternoon ;M;ben he 
shall ijl^ke and bring b^mo his cattle, ami having.< 


rubbed and dressed them, he shall give them meat; 
then shall the servants go in to their dinner, which 
allowed half an hour, it will then be towards four 
o’clock, at which tirkc he %liall go to his cattle again, 
and give them more fodder; whicli done, he iltall 
into the barns, and provide and make ready fodd^'W'* 
all kinds for the next day. Tliis being done, andf'Mt- I 
ried into the stable, ox-house, or other coifveiifent 
place, he sli^l then go water his cattle,'a^'g^ them ; 
more meat, and to his horse provender,,i«s before 
showed; and by this time it will draw pastTsix o’clock, 
at what time he shall come in W'liupf^r; and after 
supper, he shall either by thq/meside mend shoes, 
both for himself and their beat and knock 

licmp or flax, or pick apples or crabs for 

cider or verjuice, or qjm grind malt on the querns, 
pick candle rushes, qy-llo some husbandly office within 
doors till it he fuU^ght o’clock. Then shall he take 
ills lantern aud^o^ndl* and go see his cattle, and having 
cleansed ax^littepd them donm, look that tliey be 
safely tic^'Md ttien give them food for all nlg^t; then 
giving^^d tiianks for benefits received that day, let 
iiimjmd the'whole household go to their rest till the 
nfnft moytfing.’ • 

Here, it will be observed, is sixteen hoars’ w^, 
abated only by three half-hours or so fur meals—safely 
no improvement upon the peasant's lot in our own 
times! 

With regard to the food of farm-labotircrs in those 
days, Tusser in his Points of Good Husbandry speaks 
of an abundance of fish and flesh, chiefly sailed; but 
we know from Markham that oats were then the bread , 
of the English peasantry, as they continued to be in 
the early part of the last century. Tusser, too, says ' 
expressly, ‘ Give servants no dainties.’ Food is, how- . 
evbr, the point in which past times show best iu con- 
trast with the present. 

As to the social cemdition of tiie peasantry, and the, 
treatment they received fSrom their employers, we be-" 
lieve that great misapprehension prevails. U is sup¬ 
posed, because the working-man sat in the same apart¬ 
ment, and ate at the* same table with his master, that 
he svas his friend and companion. There could not bo 
a greater Mistake. The presence of the mast* was a J 
constant restraint on the servant. ^ severe discipline | 
was kept up. Tusser saf s, • Keep servants ih awe,’ and j 
elsewhere adds— • • 

■ No aerrant at taWo uw* squolyjto tatlc. 

Lost tongue eat at lugo out of deasure do walk.' , 

Nay, it appears from this quaint authoF-that beating 
was a recognised piece of d^ipline with th6 fiousewife 
in tiie management of her servant!. A maid that beats 
her clothes in washing, desfflvei, ))e 'SBys, to be beat 












betted *])b](e.ti3aid to be clesnlf, or make her cry 
cre^) th*t ii, make her ran into a oMner fbr lolety. 
And, «• a general advice, 

• ' ' 'A ‘wand in thy hand, though ye fight not at alt, 

Jliftaoyouth to thelTbuelncsi hotter tofiU.' 

'finiete eorporal punishment existed, there conid of 
'CoWse be no real sense of e^nallty, nor, onb vould sup' 
’^osel my great amonnt of good feeling, between the 
' parties. 

The admirers of the past also overlook the aotoai d^-. 
gradations which attended the system of a common 
table in old times. In a gentleman’s house, the salt-vat 
indicated the point where gentility ended and servility 
began i a distmution which would now be pronounced 
odious and intolerable by both parties. Nor was the 
fare uniform. Fynes Moriso^ who travelled in Elisa¬ 
beth's time, tells us of his being present at the table of 
a Scottish knight, where the servants had porridge with 
a bit of sodden meat, while the geittlefolk ate pullet broth 
with prunes. More lately, I.«rd Li^at assigned different 
beverages to his different dosses of retainers—^wine to 
himsdf and immediate friends, ale to his troop of High¬ 
land cousins, beer or water to tlie common men. Is it 
not simply a reform in point of taste, that, if the diffe¬ 
rent classes ore to fore differently, they, should each 
enjoy it apart, so os at least to shut on|i the view of 
those comparisuns which are justly said to be odious? 

Past mishaps, it is said, are easily forgotten. Thus 
it is, perhaps, that wo lose sight of the vast extent of 
popular misery which every now and then attracted at¬ 
tention in former times, as it does now. ‘ The poor yon 
shall have with you always,’ was pronounced nearly two 
thousand years ago. To keep, however, nearer our own 
time—hear how Jeremy Taylor describe the sufferings 
at the many in what are tliought to be the better days 
of England. * If we could,’ says he, ‘ from one of the 
battlements of heaven espy how many men and women 
at Ais time He fainting and dying for want of bread, how 
many young men are hewn down by the sword of war, 
how inriiiy poor orphans are now weeping over the 
graves of tlieir father, by whose life they were enabled 
to eat; if we could but hear how many mariners and 
possoAgers are at this present in a storm, and shriek 
out. because their keel usbes against a rock, or bulges 
under ^em; how many peopk there are that weep with 
want, and are mad with oppreteion, or are desperate by 
loo quick a sense qf constant infelicity —in all reason we 
should be glad to be out of the noise and participation 
of BO many evils! This is a place of sorrows and tears, 
of great AVils, and a constant calamity,’ &c. Certainly, 
wliatev^be the present condition of the agricultural 
labourers of England, it is no falling off from the past. 
Arthur Young, the Rev. Mr Howlett, and the Itev. Hr 
Davies, who wrote about this class at various times 
during the latter half of the last century, invariably 
describe tbeir condition as one of groat wretchedness. 
Arthur Young considered it as inferior to that of the 
Irish peasant. Stephen Duck, the poet, tells us that he 
.workra at threshing in Wiltsliire, about 1730, at Ss. 
a-week. In former times, there were not those masses 
of wretched peoide in the large towns which form so 
appalling a feature of our time; bi^t this does not imply 
that the wretched wore then fewer in proportion to the 
population. We forget, when we hear of the misen^e 
huddling of the poor in the Cowgate of Ediriburgh, the 
wunde of G^sgow, the cellars Of Liverpool, the rookeries 
of London^iMt for tMrty yfars past vagrancy has 
been evenrifttere ^mly put down. poor are only 
driven OT ‘4iie roads and out of the country into tiie 
large tooDA whiob, in.iac4 circumstances, have become 
theirlbto refuge. At the beginning of the last owtuiy, 
the vaunts at Scotland idone were estimated at a I 
hondred^thousan^ or about a twelfth of the whole' 
people. About I770,<theydbntinq,ed to be to nummouA 
tiifct a relative of t^ present writer, who oeoi^ed a 
pastoral iar^ on Tweedside,. seldom pained a 
jd^t wititout having to entertain balf-a-doxan beggars, 
l^^-gatherers, waiperinifidiota, and other mfrerahleB, 


while on Sunday he hae often had froua twenty; to 
thirty qnartered in his outhouses. Now, it was per¬ 
haps better for the poor to wander al^out the country 
than to be pent up in ^e darkest recesses of our large 
cities; but still it is only an evil shifted ii^ its looMity 
—^it is not one generated of new. We may alse remind - 
tlte reader that, about ^fty years ago, so pressing 
were the hardsliips of the rural labourers of England, 
that the legislature was compelled to adopt the Allow- 
pnee System; that 1 a to make them partially tlie sti¬ 
pendiaries of the public, vrbich they continued to be 
till 1834. , ‘ * 

One of the most telling charges against our present 
social state is, that it embraces such violent inequalities 
—some excessively rich, some excessively poor, as if 
the good things of totune undo’went a kind of polari¬ 
sation. And yet there is no country where so vast or so 
affluent a middle class fills up the space between the 
opposite poles—^wliere, indeed, the gradation of oondi- 
tions is so nicely shaded; neither is there anywhere 
such free and frequent movement from one step in the 
scale to another. The middle cla.ss, with its wealth and 
its comforts, is a body mainly composed of the children 
of the classes below i*’—^promoted in consequence of in¬ 
dustry, enterprise, and general merit. Tlie higher 
class, again, is continually recruited from tlic middle 
one. Even in the classes below the latter, there is a 
continual movement upward, the child of the unskilled 
labourer becoming the ingenious well-paid artisan of 
the next age. Many transitions tlicre are even more 
startling^ and certainly it is not uncommon to see men 
in the high position of legisIatorA whose fathers were , 
X>oor men all their^ys. ^ .. 

i^t the high, it is said, are now divided from the 
humble,gpnd keep tliem at n distance which was not 
the case in former times. We have shown Umt much 
fallacy exists regarding the associations of the rich with 
the poor in past ages. It was attended hjr distinctions 
which would have made their separation preferable. As 
far as local residence is concerned, there is n greater 
division than there was. The advance cf toste in their 
habits of lifo has also placed the rich personallymotc apart 
firom the poor than they once were. In these respects 
the alleged separation is a truth. As for as real feeling 
on the part of the rich towards the poor, and actual 
exertion of benevolence in their belialf, are concerned, 
we believe the allegation to be the reverse of the trutli. 
The fact is, that,-^ the present timA the state of the 
humbler classes was little regarded at oil by the affluent. 
Howleti Davies, Eden, and a few otiierA wrote ou this 
subject to a Mnguid puMio. At an earlier period, 
the subject had no place in literature, and hence, we 
may infer, none in public regard. How different is the 
case at the present day, when philanthropists, legiria- 
toTA and great societies formed from the misoeilaneous 
publiA are giving the most earnest attention to the 
subject I Nor is tho movement confined to specniation. 
The positive bendficences of, the present generation of 
tlie upper and middle clasies put all past experience to 
shamA Even that personil attention to the wants of 
tlie poor which is attributed to past times, may be said 
to have undergone only thia change in tlie present day 
—that the duty is mainly in the hands of clergymen, 
missionarieA ’directors of sick societies, ieisnrely ladieA 
and other individuals; a change implying only on allo- 
catiau of the labour, not its cessatiem. A busy merchant 
does nbt go much among tho poor himself, bat M' sub¬ 
scribes liberally to those who have time to do re. A 
country gentleman secs, perhapA little of the linl^ of 
his cottagers’ houses, but his wife and daughters Are | 
ooutinuoily visiting them, and they furthermore midn- 
tain a school in the village, and even in jfoiw instances 
oegome its teachorA The humbler passes ore, often 
spoken of os everywhere neglected, ifmot oppressed, by 
the'rich; whereas, in reality, the sulQon^£^^e poor, 
and theit morel and physical improvmbefi^ a» about 
the mosPengtosaing subjects tf thought and of Wertion 
in out day. c \ 
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A|1 tbeis thing! nontidered, we would describe the 
pl^aicnt state and prospects of the humbler portion of 
the oommnnity jn a different manner iVwn the writers 
alluded to. There is much to be dejdoredi much to find 
fault with (.but there iievw was less, and asoncies are 
now at wort^for making it less than ever. But the im- 
proTement of the condition o( i^ie unendowed will only 
be advanced by a harmonious exertion on the part of 
society at large. It will not be favoured by unjust 
estimates of the existing circumstances of the humbler 
ciossoB, or by unfounded accusations against their su- 
periolu. Neither will it be promoted bydhat kind of 
philosophy, BO predominant in tlie present day, by 
which everybody is excused from the responsibility of 
his own fate, and the burden thrown on something or 
somebody else. We all owe a duty to each other in the 
social world, as has often been affirmed in our pages; and 
if this be neglected, as it often is, great evils will be the 
consequence. But there is some limit to this principle, 
and the views eiitertiiined about it by some writers arc 
of a fatal kind. We would take leave to insist on tho 
impolicy of the doctrine which makes out ivery person 
in humble circumstances to be an ill-used man, for whom 
annirJ/iing s/umlti be (time! A man in humble circum¬ 
stances is but too apt to despair of any eflbrts of his own 
for Ids own benefit—too readily docs he incline to look 
for aid from external sources To lead him, therefore, 
to think that lie has no charge over himself, since 
others are to yee after him—that he need deny himself 
nothing, since it is somebody else’s conduct which 
makes him what lie is — can only give him,a deeper 
position in the mire. TJie middle classes, moreover, 
having for the most pyt risen by tlwir own efforts, arc 
repelled when they hear such ijoctriiies propoui^ed, 
and their aid is lost. Better to let the industrious 
orders understand that, with all the good-will in the 
world, tho other classes can only help a little in the 
good work, ahd that even this help can only be of any 
avail if the parlies proposed to be benefited exercise 
such vigilance and energy as nature and circumstances 
have placed in their power. Blessings only come when 
they ore sought—Heaven only Itelps those who help 
themselves—and it seems equally a law that those only 
shall receive any advantage firom the kindly benevo¬ 
lence of their fellow-creatures, who seek to come to the 
same results by well-directed efforts of their own. 

THE MATIN BELL. 

A TRADITION OF POBTUOAt,. , 

ThebD were great rejoicings in the city bf Lisbon when 
Denis of Portugal, the warrior and poet king, celebrated 
his nuptials with the young and lovely Infanta of Cas¬ 
tile. The monarch’s popularity was at its height; the 
multitude, who had already conferred on him the title 
of * Father of his People,’ were roused to tlie most en¬ 
thusiastic loyalty by the feasts and largesses bestowed 
OR them; and tlie nobles, whose national pride was 
gratified the alliance, ftmud an additional source of 
satlsfkction in their young sovereigu’s prudent dismissal 
of the queen’s train of Castilian attendants, which pre¬ 
vented the possible influence of foreigft fevourites—over 
one whose beauty and grace rendered it more than pro¬ 
bable that sha would become their 'ruler’s ruler.’. At 
the q^n’s request, however, a young page, whose in- 
signi^nce appeared to make his presence or absence 
of liUu moment, was retained. 

Brith all external circumstances thus conducing to 
happiness (S>fther royal husband was as courieous and 
ACoompUsb^ \a he was brave and politic), Isabdla o& 
Castile had^'nst to rejoice iu her brilliant destiil^ i 

and duilM tt e Aril two months of her residence ia h« 
new bog^CsIlNr’lmade obscured its brightness^^t tho 
i oraai period, however, her quick i^eption 
one inflimitytof Denii’i otherwiss noble 


nature. He was most painfillly jealous. He comd en¬ 
dure no rivsl Iu her thon^te, not even the natural 
and pious love of her kindred sod her country. A 
cloud ever rested bn his brow whOn she spoke to hini 
of Castile, of her parents, of her youngeet and favou¬ 
rite brother* nay, when, with, the candour of her na¬ 
ture, sbe told him at her regret at parting, from the 
friends and associations of her childhood, be had an- 
|wered her with harshness. Isabella wak very young, 
and very timid. kYom that moment sha avoided all 
mention of her family and her native' landt hat, by a 
natural consequence, they obtained a stronger hold ou 
her memory and her afiiictioDS.e Fear of awaking her 
husband’s displeasure, on the queen's side, and a jealous 
doubt bn that of the king, that the marriage of policy 
had not given him the love lie craved, produced a con- 
atraint in their iiiterconrse which was painful to bothi 
and Isabella, chilled by the want of sympathy with her 
feelings in all around her, sought it at length in her 
young countryman, the page Gonxales. He could talk 
to iier of dear and distant Castile; ho could sing tho 
songs doubly sweet now to her ear from tlieir associa¬ 
tion with past. Wlienever the young queen sat 
alone with ner ladies at tiieir Quibroidcry, the Castilian 
was summoned to beguile the time with his guitar, or 
with reminiscences of his royal lady’s childhood; and 
this imprudent and somewhat undiguified intercourse 
between the queen and her attendant was partidly cx- 
cimblc, fi'om the fact that Gonzales was tlie son of a 
noble Castilian lady, to whom the care of her own 
youth had been confided. He had been reared from 
infancy in her father's palace, and shared her own and 
her brothers’ postiiHes. And then Gonzales was so 
unlike the generality of pages! He was so gentle, so 
pious, so refined and humble in manner, thatjlic found 
favour in the eyes of even the gravest and most prudish 
of the ladies of honour. Ho was of a slight delicate 
figure; and though very handsome, it was less the 
beauty of feature thou of expression, which won tho 
admiration, and even the affection, of those who gSSed 
on his calm, thoughtful eyes and open brow. I’eoplo 
in this evil world cannot, however, be moro than ordi¬ 
narily excellout, or more than usually beloved, without 
incurring envy; and the genUe virtues of Gonzales were 
not likely to make him popular with his wild young 
comrades, the pages of the palace. The greater num¬ 
ber come to the conclusion that his true vocation was 
the cloister, and suffered him to pursue his own course 
with a contemptuous pity; but one, who was far 
beyond them in intellect and forethought, and whose 
future fortunes depended almost wholly upon the royal 
favour, beheld with all the bitterness of an envious and 
vindictive nature the Castilian page. 

Bernardo di Silva had sought with unwearying dili-. 
gence the notice of his queenly mistress. She wa| de¬ 
vout ; he became rodst earnest in his attention to hot 
coigfessor; in his attendance at mass. His conduct was 
cxeroplai^, bis services performed with grace andnever- 
foiiing care. Nevertheless he failed in,|iis design; 
nature had not bestows^ on him tllb powes of winning 
love. He mned but a cold approva^—the homage paid 
to the semblance of virtue—no more. 

No marvel, therefore, thgji he. hated Gonzales, and, 
with the incQUiistency of ottr'nature, looked on his 
unconscious rival os his enemy—as one who stole from 
him the &vour of his qneeii. Of g more findictirc 
spirit than even the. gonetklty of his countevmen, ho 
mentally resolved to avenge what he considered his 
wrongs on the young Spaniard; and the opportunity 
came at last. lYhen is there ever an occasion wanting 
to do evil? * ’ * 
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It WM a bright ftutnmnal morning: the Tajgftu ]|^t^ We viU not repeat the cdtiveniBtiaa held ‘thaV#' 


I tered like liq^d 'iHrer in tho dazcting tuhb^m^ av {tween the deceir^ sovereign juid the dQceiver» i 


Bernardo atoM gazing on ita vratera from the window 
of the quten'a antechamber. It waa a acene to gladden 
the bef^ and raiae the tboughta in devout gratitude to 
tiM'diver of the aunahine and the aweetjdr: but no 


he aufficient fo Inform oor readera that the 
which Bernardo wrouglit on fiie' mental Inflrtnity'of 
the unhappy king waa but too aucisiaM. Enmberleu 
unmeaning and trifling incidento apparently Confirmed 


^joy* ho peace waa expreaaed on that young oountenanoe, the dander. At laabella'a requeat, the page alone of alh 
; Aurk ■with'unhaUowed paaaiona. He aaw not the danc- her aulte had'been detained tnC Bortugal; he had been 
.ihgatream, the clear and" clqudleaa aky: he heard not her companion flrom childhood:’ theae remombrancea, 
the muaic of the far-off lark, nor the glad voicea of th» and the young wife’s own imprudence, were more than 
boatmen: hia mind dwelt only on the acene within the enough to oonlirm'the ready belief of jealouay. Denis, 
inner chamber which he had juat witneaaed—the qneen enraged aa h» was, preserved, however, a ungerinil'pity 
and her ladiei Uatening with approving amilea to Gon- for hia qneen—a juat sense of the injury puldic inveati- 
zaiea, aa he sang to them a ^y of his native Castile, gation or vengeance might do to his own honour—and 
And very sweetly came the voice and gnitar of the page charging Bernardo, as he vdued tiie favour hia fld^ty 
on his ear at that moment, at he sang one of the fine thus far had deserved, not to reveal aught that had 
old bailada of the Moors; but the sweet tones were dis- passed between them, ho shut himself up in hit cham- 
cord to the diseased mind of the listener. He waa atill her for the remainder of the day, ami the page witli- 
wrapt in hit ‘ web of bitter fancies,’ when a hand waa drew to meditate upon ibe singular and perfect succets 
laid on his shoulder, and turning with a start, he beheld of his rindictive malice. 

the king, whom lie had Ixilieved absent at the chase. Twilight was fast deepening into night as Denis of 
stundhig beside him. Stammering an apology for not Portugal, attended only by the page liernardo, left the 
having seen the sovereign enter, Bernardo moved for- palace, and rode rapidly across the wide plain beyond 
ward to open the door of the queen’s chamber; but tlic city walls. He urged his noble ciiarger on with a 
Denis detained him, and in n low voice bade him follow mad speed, os if ho sought by the rapidity of its motion 
him into thejidjoining corridor. ^ j-— *■«- 


to banish the terrible and agonising thoughts wliich 


* Who sings in the queen’s apartment ? ’ was the king’s filled his mind. They had proceeded to tiie distance of 


instant question as they gained it 
' Her Grace’s Castilian page, sire.’ 


about a mile on their apparently aimless course, and 
Bernardo had begun to entertain serious doubts of his 


‘ Does he often beguilo her royal leisure in this min- liege’s sanity, when a sudden glare of red liglit breite 
strel fashion ?’ _ _ on the gl^orn of the darkening sky. Towards this spot 

‘ Ay, sire j wlienover it pleases your majesty to hunt Denis at once turned, and in a few minutes reined in 
or ride abroad without the quwn.’ his steed beside a hug® furnace, j^ound whigli a number 

‘ITa^l’ exclaimed the king with a frown; ‘ whatsaye.st of ppwerfnl and swarthy latiourers were moving. One 
thouf’ ^ of themgvimc forward as the horsemen pauted, and 

Bernardo’s quick eye marked that frown, and he saw asked in a rough voice ‘ their business.’ ' 

at once the feasibility of tiie plan whicli had come to ‘ liatber who arc ye, and what do ye here ?’ demanded 
his tlionghts, like a very inspi-otion of cvU. He paused the king sternly. * 

in affectqd conftision. ‘Hot exactly; that is—I pray ‘Truly, Sir Cavalier,’ replied the man witli a rude 
your Grace to pn>don me; the queen will be displeased,’ obeisance, for the majesty of the speaker’s manner awed 
he faltei-ed. . _ liim, ‘ we are burners of lime for the new palace our 


your Grace to pn>don me; the queen will be displeased,’ obeisance, for the majesty of the speaker’s manner awed 
he faltei-ed. lum, ‘ we are burners of lime for the new palace our 

‘Displeased!’ exclaimed Denis impetuously; ‘and good king is building,’ 
wherefore? Speak the truth, sirrah, without fear, and ‘Your good king will give you other fuel for your 
fnst^fally. This minion is, then, often admitted to the fire,’ said Denis witli a fearful laugh. ‘Hark ye! I am 
queen's_present?' ■ Denis of Furtugal, your king. To-morrow, at day- 

‘lie is, my liege,’ replied Bernardo, still with affected dawning, I will send you a trim page; throw Aim into 

reluctance. ‘ Her Grace loves to talk of Castile with your furnace!’ A low murmur of surprise and horror 

niy TOmr^c, he tells me.’ _ _ ran through the group as they rose from their attitude 

’ To talk ra Castile with him—to talk with her menial!’ of rude homage. ‘How! do you dare hesitate to do 
exclaimed the monarch angrily. ‘ By ail the saints! ’ he my will F exclaimed the king fiercely. ‘ Take hoed ye 


niy TOmr^c, he tells me. _ _ ran through the group as they rose from their attitude 

’ To talk ra Castile with him—to talk with her menial!’ of rude homage. ‘How! do you dare hesitate to do 
exclaimed the monarch angrily. ‘ By ail the saints!’he my wilH’exclaimed the king fiercely. ‘Take hoed ye 
continued, making n movement towards tiie royal apart- feed not the Badies yourselves.’ 

inent; ‘ he shall suffer for his presumption in daring to There was a brief pause. * Sire,’ said the first speaker 
assert such a falscliood. Out of niy path, sirrah!’ Ber- at length, ‘wo are poor, but honest: our ufBce is to 
nnrdo, however, throwing himself on his knees imme- bum lime, not men: beseecli your Grace, make us hot 
diately before his sovereign, implored him with well- your executioners.’ 

feigueil fear, mingled with seemingly honest boldness, 'Ihe bold remonstrance would not, at another time, 
to pause. . _ . _ have been made in vain to • the Good King Denisbut 


teq;ue<I fear, mingled with seemingly honest boldness. The bold remonstrance would not, at another time, 
to jMuse. have been made in vain to • the Good King Denis;' but 

‘Beseecl: you, sire, he said, ‘punish not my comrade it was, at the pro&nt moment^ addressed to one whose 
without due inquiry. He is young; he hath had some reason was as little under his control as that of a ma- 
causo for pride in our ro>'nl mistress’s favour: beseech niac. Harshly, and with threats that, if ihey dared 
you turn not to his hurt tiie- words I have uttered disobey his will, th^ should themselves suffer the doom 
at your command. Expose mo pot to the queen’s they were unwilling to infoct upon another, tte king 
v>eer,’ _ ^ reiterated his command, ai^ received a suUen and re- 

Greatly agitated, the king listened to hini; but qre luctant assurance that it should be executed, 
he Coulikcommand his voice to reply, the now distant ’ ‘ But how, may it please your Grace,’ asked the liiue- 
music ceasqd, and the page’l step was heard in the burner,‘shall we know the page for the rigfat one?’ 
antecharabei, Denis motioned, Bernardo to rise, and ‘ Ye have not often visits from rpyid pa^ methkilM,’ 
removing bis han^ from the hilt of his dagger, gazed said tiie king impatiently; ‘ but to trive you W as- 
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antecharabei, Denis motioned, Bernardo to rise, and ‘ Ye have not often visits from rqyal pa^ aethkilM,’ 
removing bis han^ from the hilt of his dagger, gazed said tiie king impatiently; ‘ but to trive '.ywi as- 
sternly on the object of his wrath as Be entered the surance, the traitor will ask ye, “If tiie be 

corridor. Who, sniprised at seeing the king there, paused, doneand then see that ye do ft or bewant' A^he 
and made Ms low and griioefnl obeisance. The young finished his stem ii^uuctiou, Denis rode aw^ from the 
muriciui^ cheek was flushed; there was a haj^anile spot, leaving his amazed and awe-iteid&'si^tKiis to ' 
on his and in.his hand he hrid both his guitar and his^s, in fear and trembling, the strangfithsadate they 
. a small bunch of roses, wHicIi Denis at a glance recog- had wceived from him, whom they ly ftfliy 
iiued as the bouquet he.liad seen in the queen’s hssom as their popular and hitherto merciftiMoveniton. 
mat immiiig, Witli a muttered ejaculation be tutned Our seaders have of course divineuSiwtfike fetal 
1 m bw, and then hanhly deskjng Biersardd to messageWas now intrusted to Gonzalet^Wha'-at sarly> 
qwoW'luub'pioceeded to hu'oWh apartuwit. dawn left the palace, lu oheilienoe'te toe royM'^tott^y 
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nncoDicioui of iti purport. The opening day 
n tnon than nsually beautiful, and faia path, 
^Tat ftrit lay tbroneh the groves snnounding tiiO 
ao^ vraa geni-atrewed with crystal dewdrops. The 
age’s miod was keenly susceptible of beauty, and the 


Thoughts and aspirations that wore not of the earth 
awoke under the influeuoe or the fresh balmy air and 
the mnsiu of the birds} and when the matin-bell from 
a sylvan chapel joined the general song, he started, 
and felt a sudden awe mingle with tiis thrill of delight. 
His fcet lingered on the sod. The sweet yet solemn 
sound seemed to call him like a familiar voice; and 
olieying the promptings of his heart, he turned aside 
from path, entered the consecrated building, and 
knelt in devout hnd bumble prayer before the altar. 

It was noonday; King Denis paiied Iiis chamber alone, 
a prey to the most torturing reflections, lly tliis time I 
his vengeance was sated, and with that thought came ' 
a reaction of feeling. A terrible doubt arose in h^s mind 
as to the possibility of his having been deceived: in 
short, reason was resuming its empire, aiv'', dispirited 
and uncertain, he ordered Bernardo di Silva to his pre¬ 
sence. The page could not be found; he had left the 
palace some two hours before. Thu atteudant was in 
the act of giving this information to tlic agitated sove¬ 
reign, when a low knock at the door interrupted him. 
Opening it at tlie king's command, he beheld Gonzales, 
pule, trembling, witli an expression of unutterable horror 
on his nsually calm fe.alurcs, standing before him. Had 
he turned his eyes towards his royal master, he_ would 
have been still more astouislicd at the exprlssion his 
countenance were as h^rocoguised the page, wlio, whilst 
the king stood mute and motionle^ witli amazement, 
advanced, and bending his knee, sdid in a faltering vuiue, 
‘Your will, has been obeyed, sire!—uiy unlia^iy com¬ 
rade is no more. I readied the limekilu in time to hear 
his death-ery.’ He sliuddered, and coiitiuued, after an 
instant’s pause, ‘ The murderers—I crave your Gruce’.s 
pardon—the executioners charged mo to inform tlicir 
king, that wlion ho found resistance and intreaty vain, 
the miserable Bernardo acknowled^d the justice of 
his fate; and Ids last audible words declared that he 
had wronged the aueen, aud abused your royal oar with 
falsehood.’ 

In emotion too great for speech, Denis of Portugal 
heard tliis extraordinary communication; and when at 
last he found words, it was to utter an ejaculation 
of thanksgiving to the Diviuo I’rovidence which had 
saved him at least from tlie guilt of shedding ^uoceiit 
blood. • 

A long and careful inquiry explained the mysterious 
substitution. The morning mass was long, and ere 
Gonzales hod quitted the chapel, Bernardo, believing 
tliat lie must bo already dead, left the palace, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the kilns, to gratify his flendisli malice, by 
ascertaining tliat he had no longer a rival He had 


natural inadvertence, liis first question was, ‘ Is the 
king's will done?’ and the linie-bumers, recognising the 
sign, at once seized him, and, in spite of Ids intreatics 
and remonstrances, inflicted on him the fate intended 
for his botirayed comrade. _ 

This fearful lesson was not wholly lost on Denia 
ills, jealousy, if not entirely, was partially cured; end 
no Bib^lHiprudenco on the part of the t^rrifledsaiid 
shocked Isabella gave occasion for its display or its 
conti^ Gonzales ceased, apparently, to be ber favou- 
rite/ltot his ridng fortunes did not therefore suffer. 
He/became, in after-years, a powerful and confidential 
minister ancLeouiitellor of the king; the founder of a 
noble famlQrVi his adopted country. And never did 
tbe.Bg^.Boble^car, without paying devout obedie|c# 
to its atunltiaits, ne voice of tlie matin bell t 

Au Angular legend be true or otherwise, 
it ill H I of a rude and nearly lawless age, 

and'althSiWkpresentit4oourreadora Iftftformer, 
te^&Ktriking inatu^ tlie visible working of tliat 


Divine Power which, both, hislory and experience teach 
u's.-.fl’equentty causes ‘ the wickedness of a man to fall 
on his own head;’ so that in 'the pit he liad privily 
digged tor another, his own fiiot shoifld be taken.’ 

HUGH I^ILLER’S first IMPRESSIONS OF 
ENGLAND AND ITS 3?BOPLE.* 
EvEurTRTNo that proceeds from a mind of such nerve 
§nd comprehensiveness as Hugh Miller’s, must be en¬ 
titled to attention. In the present volfme he has em¬ 
bodied the observations he made upon the people of 
England during a two-montlis’ tour, undertaken with a 
view to the recovery of heedtUf But Mr Miller is a 
geologist: hence much, at intervals, regarding the Dud¬ 
ley coal-field, the ideas of Dean Coekbum, and so forth. 
He is also a zealously pious man: hence frequent refer¬ 
ences to the state of religion in England, with many 
general remarks onsthc character and effects of Chris¬ 
tianity. Thus Hie book is a melange of somewhat 
wliimsically grouped materials; and yet there is one 
unfailing principle of unity over all, in tlic energetic 
thinking, and riuh though diffuse style of tlic author. 
We veulura to recommend the book in an especial 
manner to intelligent Englishmen, as fitted to intro¬ 
duce them to a strain of opinion and mode of judgment 
to which they are all but strangers. 

For our part, we are disposed, for the meantime at 
least, to overlook Mr Miller’s geology, though that is in 
general masterly, and also his polemics, in order to 
arrive at tliosc parts of his hook which are of widest 
interest It so happens that he received a bent in early 
life towards some of^he English poets of the last cen¬ 
tury, who ore now roiisidgfwi as mediocre. The ac¬ 
counts he had read of 4fie poet-haunted mansion of 
llagley, and of the landscape poem of the Le^owes of 
which Shciistono was the author, fixed thctoselves in 
his mind, and ho now visited them with a pilgrim’s 
revercniaj. * Wlio lias not lienrJ,’ he says, ‘ of Hhgley, 
the “ British Tempo,” so pleosuigly sung by Tliogipn 
in his Seasons, and so intimately associated in^he 
works of Pope, Bhenstone, and Hammond, with tlie 
Lord Lyttelton of English litorature?’ Remarking, 
very justly, how necessary it is for the description of a 
place to state those geologic features which may be said 
to form its bones, he tells us that Hagluy derives its 
beauty from being a portion of a range of trap hills (tlie 
Clent Hills) starting up on the southern shore of the 
Dudley cnal basin. In company with an under-gar¬ 
dener, Mr Miller ‘ emerged into the park, and began to 
ascend the hill by a narrow inartificial path, tliat winds; 
in alternate sunshine and shadow, as the trues approach 
or recede, tlirough the rich moss of the lawn. Half-way 
up the ascent, where the hill-side is indented' by a deep, 
irrcgularly-semicircular depression, open and grassy in 
the bottom and sidjs, but tliickly garnished along^the 
rim with noble trees, there is an octagonal temple, de- 
dianted to the genius of Thomson—“ a sublime poet,” 
•says the inscription, “ aqjl a good man ’’—who' greatly 
loyed, when living, Miis hollow ret^sat. I looked with 
no little interest on thb scenery that had* satisfied so 
great a master of landscape,' and (bought, tliough it 
might he but fancy, that 1 succfcded in dotting the 
secret of his admiration, and that the speeklirias of his 
taste in the case rested, as they not unfrequeotiy do in 
such cases, on a substratuu} of personal chatoSter, The 
green hill spreads out its mossy'arms around, Uke Hie 

arms of a well-padded easy-chair of hnonttous proper- 

» 


* London: John dohnfftone. 1847. .1^407 
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tioni, impBitiiiK, from the complete leclusion and 
ter which it a^dt, luxurioue ideat of ponomd lecurity 
and ease; wbSe the open front pemiti the eye to ez- 
•patiate on an expansiTo and lovely landacape. We aee 
the tnnnd immediately in front occupied by an uneven 
aea u tree-tupi, chiefly oaka of noble size, that riao, at 
vaxioua levcla, on the lower alopea of tM park. The 
dear lunaiiino imparted to them thii day exquiaite va- 
rie«tiona of fleecy light and shadow. They formed a 
bllmwy ocean of green, that seemed as if wrought 
floss silk. Far^yond—for the nearer fields of the level 
country are bidden by the oaks—lies a blue labyrinth 
of hedgerows, stuck over with trees, and so crowded 
together in Qio distaqpe, that they present a forest-like 
appearance; while, atiU farther beyond, there stretches 
along the horizon a continuous purple screen, composed 
of tiie distant highlands of Cambria.’ 

In a more secluded hollow of tlw hill-side, Shenstune 
is commeonorated by an um. * Yet a little further on, 
we descend into an opener and mqgre varied inflection in 
the hilly region of llagley, which is said to have been 
ad favourite a haunt of Pope, and in which an elabo- 
rately-rarved urn and pedestal records Lyttelton’s esti¬ 
mate of his powers os a writer, and Ms aims as a moral¬ 
ist: “the sweetest and most elegant,” says the inscnptioii,; 

of EngUsli poets, tho severest chastiser o^ice, and the 
most persuasive teacher of wisdom.”.... The crooked 
little man, during the last thirteen years of his life, 
was a frequent visitor at llagley ; and it is still a tra¬ 
dition in the neighbourhood, that in the hollow in which 
his nm has been erected he particularly delighted. He 
forgot Cibber, Spona, and Lord Fanny—fixing up with 
much glee his poor shapeless legs, thickened by tlirec 
pairs of stockings a-picce, and tkr from thick after all— 
and coiled tl<e place “hte own ground.” It certainly 
dues no discredit to the taste that originated tlic gor¬ 
geous tiiongh somewhftt indistinct descriptions of 
“ Windsor Forest.” There •e.re noble oaks on every 
side—sonic in their vigorous middle-ap, invested willi 
that “ rdugb grandeur of bark, and wide protection of 
bough,” which Shenstonc so admired—some far gone in 
yoara mossy and time-shattered, with white skeleton 
branmics a-top, and limtastic scraggy roots projecting, 
Bg^e-likc, from the broken ground below. An irre- 
gulhr open space in front permits the eye to ran^ over 
tile distant prospect: a small dump of trees rises so 
near the urn, that, when the breeze blows, the slim 
branch-tips lash it os if in sport, while a dear and 
copious spring comes bubblinu out at its base. 

*1 passed somewhat hurriedly through glens and 
glades—over rising knoUa and wooded slopes—saw 
statues and obelisks, temples and hermitages — and 
lingered a while ere T again descended to the lawn, on 
the top of an eminence which commands one of the 
richest prospects X hod yet seen. The landscape firom 
tills point—by for too fine to hare escaped tiie eye of 
Thomson—^is described in the “ Beasuusand the hill 
which overlooks it represented as terminating one of 
•the walks of Lyttdton and his la^—that Lady Luey 
Whose early death funned, but a fow years after, the 
subject of the monody, so well known and so much 
edited iu the days of our great-gyandmotben 

——Tiie bsauteons bride, 
Yowlteisralrairanoryfluwedtbetfindorssttgfn *' 
ThMevat Iremblsd o'sr t^o female Mer.'* 

It is aUt ever^ nobleman’s, park one esn have the 
opng)|^lty ooptipuing such a rdoture as that in the 
“y|iiMns” with such an original I quote, with the 
dastpption, the prelimh»UY hues, so vividly snggMtive 


tthe short-Uved hapjflaess of Lyttelton i 


And an the tumult of a golUr winld, 
wMsed by tbe ganenin paaibm, sinks amqr t 
Ibe tender beart ts anlmabpd Jieaoe i 
aa^ae It knurs Uieotejinatrsasorei forth * 
•miarions ooavsrse, soffoniitz ever; tbsme, 

< 


YSa,beqi>ent]i«iMlna,ttlra,a>ldA«mliereywk. 

Wbore maekaned sense, and amlabbigKLea, ' , 

and Uvely sweetness dwell—enraplniw drink 

That naWelaes epirit of ethereal 

Unutterable happing!—wfatob lays 

Alnna bostows, and on a favoured fbW. v 

Meantime you gMn tbe betidit frosn udteie fSfr brow 

The bursting proipeot spreadi Immense amtnd. 

And, snatched o'er bilbend dels, and wood and lawn. 

And verdant Hold, and darkHiintl heath between, 

And villages ranhmmed soft in treoe, 

And siHry towns by suntteS eolumni merked 
Of housetauld smoke, your eye ezounlTe roams, 
Widaetietobing from tho Hail, In whose kind haun^ 

Tho Hafniahli Gfnlui lingers still, * 

To where tho broken landsoape, by degrees 
Ascending, rongliena into rigid bills. 

O'er which the Oauibtian mountains, like far olouds 
That skirt tbe blue horlson, dusky rise.'' 

* As I called up the passage on tbe spot where, as a 
yet unformed conqeption, it had first arisen in the 
mind of the writer, 1 frit the full force of tbe contrast 
presented by the two pictures which it exhibits—the 
picture of a high but evanescent human happiness, 
whose sun itad set in the grave nearly a century ago; 
and the picture of the enduring landscape, unaltered in 
a single feature since I.yttriton and his lady bad last 
gazed on it from the hill-top. “ Alas I” exclaimed the 
contemplative Mirza, “ man is but a shadow, and life a 
dream I’” 

Mr Miller enters at some length into the remarkable 
liistory of the two Lytteltons—the elder an upright, 
execllont man, the younger a selfish profligate. How 
strange,^that from George Lord I^ttelton and bis 
amiable Lucy should have proceeded tho heartless de¬ 
bauchee, Tliomas.^he second lokj! Our author has also 
ehu>en to put toget^r, from various sources, the ex- 
traurdiigiry story of the death of the latter person. 

* Among tiio females who had been the objects of his 
temporary attacliment, and had iullon victims to it, 
there was a Mrs Dawson, whose fortulie, with her 
honour and reputation, had been sactifleed to her 
passion, and who, on being deserted by his lordship for 
another, did not long survive: she died broken-hearted, 
bankrupt both iu means and eliarocter. But thougli 
she penslicd without a friend, she was yet ftiUy avenged 
on the seducer. Ever after, lie beUeved himself haunted 
by her spectre. It would start up before him in tbe 
solitudes of Ha^i^ at noon .day—^at night it flitted 
round bis pillow—it followed him inoessantiy during 
his msticatum on tiie continent—and is said to have 
given him esiicdal disturbance when i>assing a few 
days ab Lyons, lii England, when residing for a short 
time with a brother nobleman, ho burst at midnight 
into the room in which ids host sh'pt, and begged, in 
great horror of mind, to be permitted to pass the night 
beside Mm: in his own apartment, he said, he had 
been strangely annoyed by on unaccountable creaking 
of the floor. Ho ultimately deserted Uagley, wMch he 
found by much too solitaiy, and in too rioip Jiroximlty 
with the parish* burying-gteund; and removed to a 
country-houao near Epsom, called Pit Place, from its 
situation in an old chaik-plt. And here, six years after 
the death of bis father, the vital powers suddenly failed 
him, and be bnflcc down and died in his thfrty-sixth 
year. 

* His lordship,’ continues Mr MiUer, * Usd made the 
usnsl opeging address to the sovereign [tToveiflber 
17?«] tiic ocwion of a violent attack on the admlniz- 
tration i “ but this,^ says Walpole, “ wks, notwUk^iltand- 
Ing Ms government appointment, notMiig new t^Mm« 
he was apt to go point blank into oil extautnes, telthi 
out any parentiiesis or decency, itor even bog^lra nt 
contradicting bis own words.” In the jsrening he set. 
out for Ms house at Epsom, carrying wm liltn, agn tbe 
signe gossiping authority," a caravatodi nyiB^te.” He 
sat up rather late after Ms arrival jnad Ott Mifrlng to 


bed, was suddenly awakened from a 


nbttle 

wliidi, 
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vheNt fib Memed to ^nttw oa inttmt lonoer, imd 
thttk wlibed; At th« lame moment hie eye M upon 
a fehmie flgifie in white,' standine at the bed>foot, in 


a lenwe mpae m wmte,' standine at the hed>toot, In 
which he at once lecognised, «ays Warner, “the ipectre 
of the imfortonate lady that biA haunted him eo long.** 
It Rolemnl/ waned him to prepare for death, for thai^ 
within thm dapi, he ahould be called to hie final ac* 
count; and having deUyweif its meas^, immediately 
disappeared. In the morning his lordship seemed greatly 
discomposed, and complained of a violent headache. “ He 
hod had an extraordinary dream,” he said, “ suited, did 
he passess em a particle of superstition, to make a deep 
impression on his mindand in ofterwaRls communi¬ 
cating the particulars of the -vision, he remarked—ra¬ 
ther. however, in joke than in earnest—that the warning 
was somewhat of the shortest; and that re^l^, after a 
course of life so disorderly as his, three days formed but 
a brief pwiod for preparation. On Saturday he began to 
recover his spirits; and told a lady of his acquaintance 
at Epsom, that as it was now the third and last day, he 
would, if he escajied for but a few hours longeV, fairly 
“jockey the ghost.” lie became greaOy depressed, 
however, as the evening wore on; and one of liis com¬ 
panions, as the critical hour of midnight approached, 
set forward the house-clock, in the hope of dissipating 
his foars, by misleading him into the belief that he had 
entered an the fourth ^y, and was of course safe. The 
hour of twelve accordingly struck; the company, who 
had sat with him till now, broke up immediately after, 
laughing at the prediction; and his lordship retired to 
his bedroom, apparently much relieved. His valet, 
who hod mixed up at his desire a dose of rhhbarb, fol¬ 
lowed him a few miners after, and he sat up in bi^, in 
apparent hWdth, to take the medicine; but being in 
wiuit of a teaspoon, he despatchfid the servant, with an 
expression of impatience, to bring him one. ^he nian 
was scarce a minute absent. When he returned, how¬ 
ever, his master was a corpse 1 He had fallen baeWards 
on the pillow, and bis outstretched hand still grasped 
his watcli, which exactly indicated Uio fatal hour of 
twelve. It has been conjectured that his dissolution 
may have been u effect of the shock he received, on 
ascertaining tiuit the dreaded hour had not yet gone 
by : at all events, explain the fact os we may, ere the 
fourth day had arrived, Lyttelton was death It has 
been farther related, as a curious coincidence, that on 
the night of Ms decease, one of bis intimate acquaint¬ 
ance at Hartford, in Kent, dreamed that Ms lordship 
appeared to him, and drawing back the bed-curtain, 
smd, with an air of deep melancholy, “ My dear friend, 
it is all over: you sec me for the last time.” * 

* The story has been variously accounted for. Some 
have lield, aa wo learn from Sir Walter Scott in bis 
“Demonology,” that his lordship, weary of life, and 
fond of notoriety, first invented tlie prediction, with its 
accompanying circumstances, and then destroyed Mm- 
self to folfll it And it is added, in a note foruished by 
a Mend of Sir Welter’s, that the whole incident has 
been much exaggerated. “I heard Lord Fortescue 
onoe say,” says the writer of the note, " that be was in 
the house with Lord Lyttelton at the time of the sup¬ 
posed visitation, and he mentioned the following cir¬ 
cumstances as the only foundation for the extraordi¬ 
nary Buperatmeture at which the world has wondered: 
—■‘A woman of the party had one day lost a favourite 
bird. Olid ell the men trira to recover it for her., Soon 
aftio on astembling at breakfast, Lord Lyttelton com- 
plail^ of haidng pawed a very bad night, and having 
baea worried in his dreams by a repetition of the chase 
.n&the lady's bird. His death followed, as stated in the 
' sto^.* ” Certainly, had this been oil, it would be scarce 
aeoeeMt 7 *tdlB&r ^t his lordsMp destroyed himself. 

fifie testiinpny of Lord Fortes^ does not amouat 
toiMfia si^iply that, at first. Lord LyttettQn*told 
tot ndream; while the other evidence goes 
teim|H|H||aftabsequently added the rest. Hor does 
premeditated suicide seel; porttou- 
meet indeed bold that the ag^y 


of the nnaeso world nevw sensibly mingles with that of 
the seen and the taiglbl^ \ 

“ To AbhU iiu daotffoe of ihs fioddnoee " 

we may at least deem it not very inq»tobahlo that snob 
a vision should have been cosjuim op by the dreaming 
fancy of ua unhappy Ubertiae, iR at ease in hit con¬ 
science, sensible of sinking liealth, ninch addicted to 
superstitious fears, and wh<^ shortly before, had been 
led, through a sudden and alarming indisposition, to 
%Mnk of death. Nor does it seem a tbii^ bwoUd tiie 
bounds of credibility or coincidence, that, in ute Course 
of the three following days, when prostrated by bis iU- 
concealod terrors, he should have experienced a second 
and severer attack of tht illnessSTrom which, only a few 
weeks previous, he hod with difflcnlty recovered.’ 

On approaching the Leasowes, Mr Millet bad occa¬ 
sion to ask his way at a small nail workshop. ‘ The 
sole workers in the nailery were two fresh-coloured, 
good-looking young girls, whose agile, well-turned arms 
wore plying the Mftume/ with a rapidity that almost 
eluded the eye, and sent the ^uick glancing sparks 
around them in showers. Both etoppi^ short in their 
work, and came to the door to point out what they 
deemed the most accessible track. There was no gat^ 
they said, m this direction, but I would, find many gaps 
in tlie feuef: they were in doubt, however, whether the 
people at the “ wMte house” would give me leave to 
walk over the grounds: certiunly the nailer lads were 
frequentiy tefnsed; and they were sorry they couldn’t 
do anytMng for me: 1 would be sure of permission if 
they could give it me. At all events, said LI shall take 
the longest possible road to the white house, and see 
a good deal of the grounds ere I meet with a lefosal. 
Buth the nailerestes laughed; and one of them said 
she had always heard the Scotch were “ long-headed.” 
Hales Owen and ihg precincte osskteluded in the great 
iron district of BirmingMj^S’vbnd the special branch of 
the iron trade whicli faiu'to the sh:ure of the people is 
the manufacture of nails. The suburbs of thg town are 
formed cMefly of rows of little brick houses, with a nail- 
shop in each; and tlie quick, smart patter of hammera 
sounds incessantly, in one enuirding girdle of din, from 
early morning till late night. -.As I passed throtoh, on 
my way to the Squire’s Mill, I saw whole famiiiaa at 
work together—^father, mother, suns, and daughters— 
and met in the streets young girls, not at all untidily 
dressed, considering the character of their vocation, 
trundling barrowfols of coal to their forges, or carrying 
on their shoulders bundles of rod-iron. Of all our poets 
of tlie last century, there was scarce one so addicted to 
the use of those dassic nicknames which impart so un¬ 
real an air to English poetry, when bestowed on English 
men and women, os poor Shenstonc. We find Ms verses 
dusted over with Delias, oud Cecilias, and Ophelias, 
Flavias, and Fulvias, Chloct, Daphnes, and FbiUlses; 
and, 08 if to give them the necessary promhienoe, the 


capitals. I had read Shenstone early enough to wondea 
what sort of looking peoide his Delias and Oecitiaa. ' 
were; and now, ere plunging into tlie richly-vrooded 
Leasowes, I had got hold of the right idea. The two 
young naileresscs were really very pretty. OecUia,'a' 
ibddy blonde, was fabricating tackets; and Delia, a - 
brigbt-eyed brunette, engaged in heading fi douldo* 
double.’ • *• 

Mr Miller is able tb r^y the compliment the two 
female nailert paid to his • natiom ‘ There ytu,'! ha 
says, 'a nail-manufoctory establudied about 
years ago at Cromarty, intlie jlorth of Soottand, whjdnr 
reared not a fow Scotch nailers; but tiiey aenned to. 
compete on unequal terms with those of En#aad^ wad 
after a protracted straggle pf rather men than half a. 
century, tiie weakw went to the WaO, and. tba Ctomarty 
nailworka ceased. There is now only nail- 

forge in }be town« and this jart of the' forges is used 
for other purposes than jha oHgintl^-fiatetided one. 
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iui& %)ie(i he came to that, he -ran In and out of the 
'p«^onr,'.and: looked up in hie father’i face ao often, tiiat 
he beeame aeriouely uapleaaed #ith the hp}r for inter¬ 
rupting him ao inoeaaantijr, and threatdh^ to correct 
him ih’ he oonthiued ao troubletome. Tbia waa exactljr 
vhat ho had wiahed t he wanted to paint hia father’s eyea 
when they*flaahed'witii anger; and haring auccecded 
hi hia plan, ho aat doyn qlieUy to flniah the portrait 
Ilia mother did not return till it waa completed. TIte 
moment she came in, he placed it before her. She 
inatantly knew it, and then rebuked him for having 
miatpent thB Sablntb; but'all feeling of the reprimand 
Waa loat in the joy which he felt in DrtDing that the 
likeneaa of hia jKirtrait waa acknowledged, and he 
threw liimself into his motiier’a arms in a transport of 
delight Canova was oddly brought into notice at an 
early age. He was in the habit of accompanying Ids 
grandfather when be was employed in tlie repairs or 
the embellishments of the villas of the nobility, who 
had their delightful sammer residence at I’aasagno. It 
happened that wbilo engaged at the villa of Valler, there 
was a grand ft^te given, and there was a disappoint¬ 
ment about an ornament for the middle of the table 
at the dessert, so that the domestics, who were account¬ 
able for the arrangement of ttic entertainment, were 
sadly afraid of inearring the displeasure of their master. 
They told Canova of their unfortunate plight, but no one 
could suggest a remedy. However, the grandson, who 
had heard ail that passed, asked for some butter, out of 
winch, in a few minutes, he modelled a lion, which was no 
sooner laid on the table, tlian it excited the applause and 
admiration of the company. It was executed with such 
conaiimmnle skill, tl^pt the servants were questioned; 
and it wiis found ttiat little CanoYo, then a child, was 
tlic modeller. He was called fof, and timidly amPbash- 
fully he entered tlic apartment, where be greeted 
by tlic praises and caresses of tlie distinguished guests. 
Tlic Senator Kuliur hsik liim under his immediate pro¬ 
tection ; and never did artist more nobly fulfil the early 
promise of surp-assing excellence. His sculptures arc 
spread all over ICnrope, and even the perfection of his 
earlier works is acknowledged liy tlie world. It is 
singular that Ciiantry should have been indebted to a 
similar accident for tlie discovery of his genius. It was 
at the table of a wealtliy lady, tliat the flowers and 
ornaments in paste were so beautifully a.\;ecated, as to 
attract tlic notice of the company. The housekeeper 
vaa spoken to, and acknowledged to her mistress that 
they liad been tlio production of a little nephew of hers, 
who was fond of amusing liimself in this way. Tlie 
lady, struck by the taste which he bad diseSvered, de¬ 
termined to give him the advantage of instruction, 
and sent him up to London fur tho purpose. How he 
availed himself of his good fortune is veil known. 

In bringing to mind tlie prodigies that have from time 
to lime appeared, it would seem tliat tlie musical world 
can boast of a greater number than any other. It may 
be that circumstances combine to cultivate the taste fur 
muBio almost from the first moment its professor be¬ 
comes an inhabitant of tlUs world. The gentle lullaby of 
the none, and the melody of the mother’s caressing voice, 
may make an impression from tlie first moment that 
they strike the ear, so delicately formed for harmonious 
sounds. Everything was done to repress the genius of 
Handel. He was intended by his father for the profes- 
fion of the law, and he could not brook his pa^^ion for 
nude. Ue excludedl all musical society from his house, 
idithat the child was utterly deprived of the aliment for 
wtiich bk abul languished. However, notwithstanding 
his facer’s piecuitions, he heard a performer on tiie 
. harpsiehord: and he was so enchanted, tliat he resolved 
to get i Uttie darlehord secreted in one of the atUcs, 


set out toyisit a son ^ hi}first wife, who wa's living with' 
the Duke of Saxe-weiascmlblls. Tlie young musician 
hod solicited leave to accompany his father on his jour¬ 
ney, but he was refused. Hc; however, ran after the car¬ 
riage, and having got up to it, his tears and intre.aties at 
length prevailed, and hlS father took him in. Amused by 
the varietjbof the court, he wandered about from room to 
room; but liii progress waa arrested whenever he saw a 
harpsichord, fur he oould not resist the impulse to sit 
down and play. Tills passed unobserved; 4>ttt after a few 
days, when service was over in the chap^ he contriveil 
to steal his way to the organ, and as jio touched it, the 
duke, wiio was quitting tlie chapd, but not yet out of 
hearing, was attracted by the remarkable style of the 
performance. lie iiiquyred wh» tho performer was, ami 
was told tliat he was a boy of seven years old, and step¬ 
brother to his attendant. The duke sent for the child 
and his father. The conversation which took place 
ended in consent being given on t)ie father's part that 
his son should bo forthwith instructed in music. Thus 
was it owing to thfit accidental journey, against which 
there had appeared to be an insurmuuutahle obstade, 
tliat the power which was to ciiarm in every age and 
every clime was fostered by cultivation. 

Haydn, though his father was but a cart and wired. 
Wright, and though his mother had been in no higher; 
station thAn that of a cook before lier'marriage, was so 
fortunate as to find encouragement for his genius hi 
the taste and love for music of both his parents. His 
father had a fine voice, and though he had no scientific' 
knowledge of music, he could play on tlie organ and ' 
on the harp; and he would sometimes accompany him¬ 
self and his wife, who also sung. On these occasions 
the child would stand with two pieces of wood in his 
little hands, one of wliich represented his viol, and the 
otlicr his bow, and appear to accompany the singing 
and playing of hl| parents, powej^ 

of tills extraordinary diiysJJureaisffiViBFSa^y the ar¬ 
rival of an excellent ^^sician, who was cousin to his 
fatlicr. As he joined in their concert, he w^ struck by 
tlie astonishing precision with wliidi little Haydn, tiien 
but six years old, boat time to tlu'ir singing. This 
relative took him under bis care, tliat hb i^mderful 
genius might nut lack cultivation. He had not been 
two days domesticated in his new abode, wlionjm dis¬ 
covered two tanibourines, out of which he constructed 
a kind of instrument; and notwithstanding its unpro¬ 
mising appearance, he succeeded in producing an air 
upon it which delighted all who heard it. When 
crowned witli success, and in tlio midst of all the ho¬ 
nours and pleasures of the world, Haydn would recur 
to the happy days of his childhood with a depth of 
tenderness and regret wliich showed that tliey had been 
the must deliglitfol part of his life. The domestic con¬ 
certs were among his dearest recollections; ahd he could 
never hear the simple native airs which iitid been sung 
to him by his motlier, witliout the most intense (telighC 
mingled with a fond sadness, * 

The ingenuity wli'ch Haydn showed in constructing 
Ills rude instrument'was surpassed by the contrivabce 
of Davy, Davy, who was tho son of a Devonshire 
farmer, was continually loitering about a neighbooring 
forge, where he busied himself in examining andPsound-, 
ing the horses’ slioes. The smith did not mind this -for' 
%. longtime, as he thought the cliild was merely amus¬ 
ing himself; but liavgig missed several of the shbes 
from time to time, his suspicion ^as raised against the 
boy, and he determihed to have nim wgtehed. ,It was' 
perceived one day that lie took two shoes from a parcel 
which he had b^n sounding for a long time, and vtont 
off wiUt his prize. He was flowed to a loft, where he 
had made a hiding-place for himkelf, without the know-' 


ana mw selNauglit, he laid the foundation of the 
wooisHwW.ffediion sk which ho was aterwards to 
' 'I'WMn he waa i^bout seven years old, his ilatlier 


to form a rode musical instnunent, on vhufli hu played 
by strildng tliem intli a small hamiiper.. He couU play 
several tunes, among which wii» ^ue With variates, 
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"well known, as it *u ftequentl; heard diimed h}r the 
belli in the parish steeide. ^le smith, admiring his 
ingenuitr, and stxuck bj; his musical powers, not cmlv 
pardoned tite (heft, but joined in a subicription whiw 
was raised to.place him under musieal instruction, 

Amohg the musical prodigies, Gietty, the oelelnrated 
oanipbaer so universally admired, holds a digtinguished 
ptaoe. Ihe first demmutration of his passion for music 
was so comical, that it is best told in his own words:— 
first lesson I received,’ says he, 'neiudy cost me 
my life; I was idone at tour years old, when the boQing^ 
of an iron pt attracted my attention: 1 began dancing 
to the mnsic of this drum. Afterwards, wishing to see 
how it was piodueed in the vessel, I overturned it into 
a veiy hot fire, and thetexplosipn was so great, that I 
was scalded all over, and nearly suffocated.’ His love 
for music was a second lime near costing him his life in 
his boyhood, which is thus simply related by himself:— 

‘ In my country, they tdl children that wd will not 
refuse them anything they ask of Him on the day of 
their first communion. I hadffor a long while resolved 
to ask Him that I might die on the day of that august 
ceremony, if 1 was not destined to become an honest 
man, and one dhttinguisbod in my station. On tliat 
very day I was nearly killed, llaving gone into a 
tower to witness the striking of the wooden bells, of 
which I had no idea, a beam, which weighdt three or 
four hundred punds, toll upon my head. The church- 
wal^den ran for the extreme unction. I had been 
knocked down senseless. Wlien I came to myself, 1 
hardly recollected where I was. They showed me the 
beam that hod fallen on my head: “ Never mind, said 
1, aince I am not killed, 1 shall be an honest man, and 
M good musician.” ’ From this time we find that the 
yonng enthusiast became habitually thoughtful; his 
gaiety changed into melancholy, and music alone had 
pOOwee to/H>othe hiug^^i^s.'''The deep devotion, marked 
though ifD&''^a loucrrS?INeiperstition (so often the 
case in the entbusiastic), the w/idcr affection, and the 
engaging modesty, are so sweetly portrayed in hii 
Utue iketcii of his first musical triumph, that it will 
not bo unacceptable. ‘My timidity had a support 
which 1(08 known only to myself. 1 had felt for the 
lost year a devotion to the Virgin Mary, almost amount¬ 
ing to^idolatry; and having for nine days implored her 
assistance, I was confident in the protection of Heaven. 
The motet which I sang was an Italian air, translated 
into lAtin, on address to the Virgin, JVon temper miper 
/mxla cotta Jloretcit rota. I had hardly sung four bars, 
when ihe orchestra softened itself to pianissimo, for 
. fear of overpowering me. I at that moment darted a 
glance at my father, to which he returned a smile. The 
children of the choir who surrounded me drew back 
from respect; almost all the singers left their seats, and 
did not even hear the hell wbi^ announced tbc eleva¬ 
tion of the host 1 at that moment perceived my good 
mother in the chnrdi; she wiped away her tears, and I 
-could hot restrain my own.’ With suhh powerful in¬ 
citements as devotion and affection, it would have been 
stimige if Gietry had not reached the oelchrity to 
which he attained. It would he a pleasant task to 
Mow him in the artieu narrative which ho gives of 
hli visit to Italy; but enough has been sdd to iustanoe 
him as *n example of the dariy dawning of genius. 

Sensibility, modest, and simplidty, the m«et, and 
almost olrllin the constant, attoudants of genius, were 
as remBrkabto«in Mozart as in Gietry. He was so 
playM a that he frequently neglected bis meals 
while bd wnlged in his sports; but toough careless 
and w^ he bad a nature the most sensitive—the most 
aTde|[ig"tfecti(»is and ten^ feelings found their place 
in hls'beart * Do yOh love me t ’ twenty times in the 
. day he wou^ inq[ture of his fond patenta, and of those 
fbjpte him. They srould sometimes answer ‘ No,' in 
and thmi the loving ehw wmdd my, ae if hii very 
iMart wmdd break. His passion fiw munc was apparent 
titrSe yean dd. HeUstened wUb deep interat to 
4 l^p«feeioDs whinh hia aiater teoeivai qatbeWpsichordi 
mi. 


and ha wWdd leatefe the iinelmment'llar toawb^;iNtd tee-' 
tify hi* delight in the wildest manlur ti’bsD.'^ fonnd 
them. His ear was so deltoattiy tiiat his eotdd 
not bear the blltst of a toum^ t u baaf^dentaHy hsaid 
it^ he was almost oonvtfiaea with feirwi and towfe qn 
impression did it make on Mm, thii ha ooalSl not baar 
even to see it. His fethar feBtetmtoed to obuquer this 
antipathy, and ordered tlft iMpmo^t to ba founded, 
notwithstanding the earnest intreatiea of fiw chfid to 
the contrary. It sounded; a deathlihe pdeneu over¬ 
spread his face, and he fell to the ground: most surely 
his father never repeated.the expulment; At dbur 
years old, hS*would learn in half an hour to play a 
minuet, and a more difficult piece in the space of an 
hour, executing tiiem with the greatest precision. 
At fire years old he began to hompote; and in his sixtii 
year, the infant prodigy visifed some of the Giermau 
courts, accompanied by his parents and sister; and in 
his seventh year, bis fame having spread all over 
Europe, he visited its principal countries, giving 
concerts* in the large towns, where he was listened 
to with admiration and astonishment almost un¬ 
bounded. At thirteen he brought out a successful 
opera. The beauty and variety of his compositions, 
tlie brilliancy of his performance, and the magical effect 
of those extempore pieces with which he delighted his 
audience, the exquisite pathos of the tender passages, 
and the fire and energy of the more impassioned efih- 
lions, could not fail to awaken an enthusiasm in all who 
listened. Never spoiled by adulation and applause, Itc 
preserved throughout his brilliant career the modesty, 
artlessncssland sensibility for which he had been so re¬ 
markable in childhood. His love^d revenjnee tor his 
father, ids tender afibetion for iiil mother, and for all 
near tad dear to himf and his deep passion for the 
science tolvliich he had devoted himself, were all-suffi¬ 
cient to him. Ills character, and the striking and in- 
tercstiag passages of his brief life, are so universally 
known, thaf it would be idle to enlarge on them; enough 
tias been said to show that he was a bright example of 
the early dawning of geuius. 

It would be going into too great length were all the 
exiuuples brouglit forward that might be selected; it is 
very remarkable that tliere are scarcely any among the 
great composers who iiave not shown the bent uf their 
mind in infancy. In looking over tlieir memoirs, it is 
quite extraordinary to observe what a number of musi¬ 
cal prod^ies have existed; but one more shall only bo 
noticed in the iiresent paper. William Crotch, the son 
of a carpenter, is indeed a striking example of the force 
of genius.' His fethcr, who bad no knowledra of music, 
bod learned to play ‘ God Have the King,’ and a few other 
tunes, on an organ which ho had built. William, then a 
child of but a year and a half old, was observed to pay 
undivided attention to music; so much so, that he would 
refuse his food when listening to the organ. Before he 
was two years old, he would, touch the key-note of bis 
fevouritc tunes when he wanted to have worn played; 
and very shortly after, he would strike two or three of 
the first notes, when he thought be had not made him¬ 
self understood. Mrs Lulman, a first-rate performer, 
came one evening to tty the organ. After she was 
gone, the child raried, and was so peevish, tiiat hii 
mother could not quiet him. At length, in passing 
through tile dinlng-rocaii, he screamed and struggled so 
violeutjy to get to the organ, that he was brought to it, 
when ho beat down the njrs witli his littie bands, 
next day, .while seated at it on his brother’s knee,^ 
played enough of ‘ God Save the King’ to awaken his tfr 
ther’s curiosity. He hastened down from .Ms Ftoluhoib 
but notiung oonld exceed the astafikbttiBnt wMcb he 
felt when he saw that little WilUam ^ tim pdrtoriheri 
a ehiM of but two years and three weeks MA When 
Mrs Crotch, who had been ent, came lii,; !mv hhsbimd. 
met her, and bade her follow Mm up staj^ u^iere he 
something curious to show to h^>' .fille was knn^g'to 
know whaAfee was to se% tatheSWiaprisqaadnBl^t 
on bearing her Mtild was M igesht as ihator|ifBr;mr'. 
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iMQd; < CM Sate the King ’ had made aa impcesaiou on 
him, aa he had opt onljr heacd bis father play it, but it 
waa fireqaenlly aung to lum by his mother as she lulled 
h(m to sleep; boh more than all, it bsa been most de¬ 
lightfully ^yed by Mrs XiUlman the evening before, 
when he Vas to much excited. Crotch, who was em¬ 
ployed b^Mr Baul, absented himself one day on ac¬ 
count of lUness. As r Fgbl passed his door, he heard 
the organ, and feeling vexed at having been imposed on 
by a false exctue, as he supposed, he walked into tlm 
house, expecting to find Crotch at the organ; but whats 
wtfi bis astonishment when he beheld the child playing 
on it 1 Mr Paul was so struck with aatttiishment, that 
he brought two or three persons to hear him, and in a 
short time the story spread, and the next day more 
than a hundred went to listen; and from 4hat time 
such crowds collected, tlmt the admittance of visitors 
was obliged to bo limited to ouo day in tlie week. 
The progress be made was farhly wonderful: sadness 
was tfie impression which any air that pleased him 
made upon Mm: it became fixed in his memory, and 
it took bim but a short time till ho played it. The 
wonderful delicacy and acuteness of liis car enabled 
him to name any note which was struck, though out of 
sight of the keys. Dr Burney gives a very interesting 
account of Crotch, and notices several other musical pro¬ 
digies. Among them the tVestleys are named as very 
surprising—the younger particularly, who, before lie was 
six years old, surpassed in many particulars the attain-1 
uients of most professors; and, before he could write, 
compose:! the airs of several oratorios, which he retained 
in memory, and at eight years old noted them down. 

It is not alone fr^m these few examples of the early 
indication of genius that it is aiJIparent that the facul¬ 
ties arc born with us by wbicltcwc become distinguished 
in life; but the same fact is exhibited in tlie memoirs 
of almost all eminent persons t and thus Cicero’s obser¬ 
vation, when ho says, that ’ without divine inapiratiou, 
no man was ever great,’ scarcely appears extravagant. 

POETS AND FLOWEKS. 

PnowicRg are such beautiful objects, so abounding in 
loveliness, so faithfully represent all shades of thought— 
of childhood’s careless hours, maidiood’s recreation, and 
age’s solace—that we cannot wonder at thie frequent 
mention made of them by poets. In all times Uiey hiivo 
been especial favourites of the bards, who have found 
in them a world of matchless similes, a perpetual har¬ 
vest of exquisite images. The pages of*Holy Writ 
contain many interesting examples of the moral hid in 
flowers: their frail and transitory nature was too apt 
an illustration of human life to escape the notice of the 
inspired penmen. How many of the great and the good 
have entertained a reverent love for flowers 1 In ninny 
parts of the world flovrers have beqn used ns emblems of 
a religiohs feeling, and offered on altars: they adorned 
the triumpli, the festival, and bridal; or lightened suf¬ 
fering, and beautified death. How many flowers yet 
retain the names given to them by our devout Catholic 
forefathers! and how many bewitching fables are asso¬ 
ciated witlt tiheir brilliant tints and graceftfl formal, 
The Medici, so femed for their love of the beautiful, are 
said to have been the flrit to open a flawer-|hrdm to 
>de pidillc: it was not the least of tlie pleasures which 
tiiey conferred on the dtizens of Florence; and in the 
Add Itidion poet^ we find abundant proofs of the delight 
they took in fleweH. 

Lord*Bacan says of a garden, that ‘it it tlie purest 
of,human pleasures;’ and according to the an^hfir of 
iVy&i ‘ a garden weeds the mind; it weeds 

it. M wori(% tfgmghte, and sows celestial seed in their 
stM4-' Bgi ta %o to glorious olid Chaucer, hear 
Jghat sings of the daisy— 


— . < When the month of May • 

Is oome, aind I non hear the smaU birlH bins, 

And the fresh fiowen have tapin to sprbiR, 

Oflod-tqr, my hookl denrOtioa too, good-by | 

Now this paouUat tnuns of mind have I, 

That among aO. the fiowen the mend, 

1 lovo the most that flower, white and red. 

Which men in ow town ^tUlsy name. 

* * « * V . 

1 might, day by dor, 

DweU all throughout the j^dly month of May, 

Withouten sleep, wlthout« meat or drink: 

Adown full softly I began to rink. 

And, leaning on my dhow and my aide. 

Through the whole day I sfaap^ m^ to abide, . 

For nothing elso, and I shall toll no He, 
lint on the daisy for to feed iqiiie eye. 

That has good roason why men call It may 
TIm) daiey, otherwise the ey I of day, 

The empress and the flower of flowen ail: , 

1 pray tu God that fair may It he&n. 

And aU that lovo the flowers for hn sake.' 

travin Douglas, a Bcuttisb poet of tbe flftee&tli centuty, 
describes the flowers which make their appearance u 
May, in quaint laflguag^— 

* Tho daisy did on-breid her crownal small. 

And every flower iiiilap]>it In the dale. 

Sere downb nnull on dentUDon spmngy 

The young greeii'bloomed strawberry-ioavQi ftmang} 

dfrap Jeryflouln thercun leavea unishet, 

1‘^U prfniroM) ttiid tho purpour viofot; ^ 

llonvenly lilies, with lockerand topple wlilto) 

Opened and show their redemite.* 

The daisy seems to have attractc:! notice when other 
flowers have been disregarded. Some touching lines 
were written some years since by a person in India, 
who found an English daisy in a box of roots which had - 
been sent out to biro. The gaudy flowers of the East 
were all forgotten in tbe humble memorial of home—of 
the cool and green ^tnmle. vs of England. Shakspoare 
did not forget Cheerful flower’ in hi|jyy;jglitlv 
lines— V 

* >V!ion dnitfiwA pfi*d and vinlcta biuO| 

And cuckoo-buda of yellow hue, 

And lady’imooks all sHvor white, 

Du paint tho mcaduwB with dtdight.* 

Wordsworth says that the daisy assumes many (Ufibrent 
characters as bo sits to watch it— 

‘A Dun demure of lowly port; ^ 

A uprightly maiden of Lnve^a court, 

In thy aimplioity tho aport 
Of all tomptationa; 

A qiiecn in crown of nibiea dr»»t; 

A Rtorvcling In a acanty veat | 

Arc aU, as neema to unit thoo beat. 

Thy appollationa.’ 

Tiio poet further tells us that he owes to the coutem- 
plation— 

* An instlnot coll it, a Uiud sense; 

A hiippy genliU influence. 

Coming one knows no; how, nor whence. 

Nor whither going;’ ^ 

betraying some of the rapturous feeling described by 
Chancer. We need do no more than allude to Buriu i 
his beautiful lines to tbe daisy— 

' Weo, modest, cilmaoii'tipptid flowor 

• 

are so well known, as to have become a houaebold poem, . 
Ho|ivithatanding the succession of flowers, from the 

• Chaste mow-drop, ventarons harbinger of flprlng, * ■' 
And pensive montter of fleetlpg yeans'e . . ■. . 

chilled by tbe frosty breath of February, to* tke'aflten . 
that linger until the early frofts of October luve dyed j 
tho autumu woods, poctf havp done homage to thejn’ |dl. { 
In the mosque. Pan's Ann^jermy, Ben Jonsaa 
duces ojte of the nymphs singing— 


< strew, strew the i^d and stniUaggMad 
With everyAiowur, yU afjWoonfoowt 
The primrose drop, the spclpfl'a owu Spenssr 
Bright days-eyes, and Uis Upt oowsv - 
, The garden-star, fhv qnma 's( llMr,' 

Theme,» onvn tosfcoUflijtTv 
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A «heplMrd*«tabdipg bf, however, enumeratei serbr^ guard over the plaah 
other! "which thould ai«o be brought— Cewpar— 



*I>nxuriant «h9TC.,e^,i* write* 


' Fali;:nx<er*, goldy-loolM, and oolumbine, 

' FtaWti'evUsdii, kfng-cnps, and (weet snpi-ln-wine, 

* Blige banMlii, pagleif, iwnaius, calominth, 

'Sfewvr-gBiitto, and tlio falr-bolred hyavlntb, 

Bring rloh oomations, flowcr-do-lnces, lilies, 

•' TiWoheqiied, and Qurplo-TingsddaffudiUteB.' * ' 

DaiTodil* lecm to have been IieJd in much favour by our 
oid.poet*, if we may judge from the ii%quent mention 
they make of them; Spenser says in the ‘ Shepiierd’s 
Cnfendar'— 

* Strove mo tlio jn^und with daffiidowniliUles, 

I And coiraliiUg and k!ng-cupti» uud lored lUies.' j 

I Herrick, whose poems ale modek of melodious gladness 
—lyriosl sermons—addresses them thns— 

! ' Fair dnlTiidns, we weep to see 

I Yon haste away so soon; 

As yet the curly rising stn * 

Has not attained Ills noon: 

Stay, stayjs • 

Until the hastening day 
Has ran 

But to the even-song; 

And huvtng prayed togctliei-, wo 
Will go with you along.' 

And Milton marsliols flowers in impcrishable.versc— 

C 

> * Bring Hie rathe primrose that forsalccn dies. 

The tufted crowtoe and pale Jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 

Tlie glowing violet; 

Tlio musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbino, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that aid embroidery wears, 

Bid nmaranthus all his beauty slied, 

I And daifodUUes iiU tlkcir cups with tears.' 

j The author of * Paradise Lost’ had an exquisite percep¬ 
tion of the beauty and jioctry of flowers. How the 


Cowley, 

ofnatui 


‘ Thsiasmbu, throwia|:>Ma.iwr«ti|aiit«i(i«et«; . 
The deepnark green ww^nee anvwsilsked loaf 
Uakee inoro coneplottone, and lUuMtaeemore 
The bright profusion of her soatiergaetan,' * 

ey, who entertained u^poei’s love tor title beauties 


his blindness, we may 
i judge by the touching lines^^^ 

^ * Seasons return, but not to me returns 

l>a$', or the sweet approach of eve or mom, 

Or slglita of vornal blounig or 8uminer*ii rtwe.* 

Eve’s nuptial bower is described as adorned with 

-• Bach beauteous flowor, 

bucD, roscB, and ji'SKaminO) 

Roared high their doarished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic; underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and byoointb, with riob inlay 
Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of Gostliust emblem.' 

And again, in Adam’s farewell to Paradise-- 

— ‘ Oh flowors I 
That never will in other climate grow. 

My early vleltatlon, and my lost 
At ev’n, which I hied up with tender hand 
From the Unit opening bud, and gave ye names! 

Who sow sliall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? ’ 

The eglantine is often spoken of by the poets: in that 
cxquisitely-inusical poem, *L’Allegro,' Milton tells of 
hearing the lark 

' Tlimugb the sweet brier, or tbo vine, 

Or the twisted egUntlne;' 

confounding the latter with the hdncysuckle; but 
eglantine is the old English name for the sweet brier, 
rose. Spenser says— «• 

* Sweet if the rose, but grows ujion a brere; 

Sweet lithe cglAtlne, but prltjceth nere.' 

And Shakspeare has ,ii]^rwpven it with other floral 
favourites in the linos— 

* I know a bank wlioAvthe thyme blowe. 

Where oxsilpsaifll the nooding viidet growa 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, si 
Wltlfsweot mipk roses, a^ with eglantine.* 

We are indebted for the jUssamiue to*tbe warm south: 
..iho4ouble variety of this delicate flower was so highly 
Iffilca^on its first introdnetiDn into Italy from Smu, 
tha|4bo governor of Pisa kept a sentry constsoitly on 


in his blindness, we may 


. or nature, inquires— » 

* who that has reason, and iiis smdL 
’ Would not among roses and jasmlmdwdl, 

’ Bather than all bis spirits ehoko 

With exhalations of dirt and smoke ?" . ^ 

The writings <$ Spenser abound with allusions to flowers, 
often so beautifully interwoven with the subject, as to 
render quotation difficult. When Sir Guyon steps 
ashore with the lady on the beautiful isle— 

* The floldB did laugh, the flowers did fralghly spring. 

The trees did bud, aild early bloMoniB bore.* 

And in lys poem of ‘ The GnaV how skilfully he repre¬ 
sents the shepherd at the tomb, where 

-* Bound about be taught sweet flowere to grow; 

The rose ingrained in pure scarlet dye; 

The lily fresh; and violet below ,- 
The raarigiiid; and cheerful rosomory; 

The Spnrtiui myrtle, whence sweet gum decs flow; 

Tbo purple liyacintb; and fresh coMmary; 

And saflWin, sought for in Ciollian soil; 

And laurel, the ornament of llicebus's toll.* 

And again, in one of hia sonnets, after comparing his 
lady to the most goodly flowers, lie ends by saying, 

‘ but her 8w|F!et odour did them all excel.’ 

It is not with flowers as with works of art, or the 
toys of fashion: thermost costly*are not rfiways the 
most wtcemed. The iinmble daisy, as we liuve seen, 
flourishes in the writings of the first of poets; so 
another of our spring visitants hag been set in verso. 
Shakspitnre makes of tlie ‘cowslip’s bell’,, a fitting 
lurking pU(;;c for Ariel; and the fairy says of Iicr queen, 
in reply to Puck— 

• The cowslips tall her pensioners be. 

In thoir gold ooats spots you see; 

Tbose be ruliles, fairy favours; 

In those freckles live their savours: 

I must go seek some dewdrops here. 

And bang a pearl in every cuwslip's oar.* 

The cowslip, too, ajipears among other flowers in 
‘Comus;’ and Herrick in the ‘Meadow's’ tells how 
maidens 

* With wicker arks did come, 
f kisfi and bear away 

The riciicr cowslips home.* 

In' ‘ The Picture,’ a poem by Hughes, a writer seldom 
quoted, we read— 

* So from every flower and plant 
Gather first tbo Immortal paint 
Fetch me lUles, fetch me ruses, 

Daisies, wlolots, oowslip-poslcs.’ 

Who that has travelled, has not remarked the cottage 
gardens which border, at frequent intervals, the high¬ 
ways and byways of England? These mark the taste 
of their owners; and wherever a love of flowers pre¬ 
vails, we may reckon upon finding a certain degree 
of Tenement and gentleness of character. Elowers, 
whether wild or cultivated, are the most gracefhl and . 
impres^e among nature’s humanising influences; and 
mai^ a weary heart hat acknowledged their sootl&{^ 
power, and learned wisdom from their mute yet eloquent 
teaching. Shakspeare wrote— • 

* The rose looks fair I hut fairer ww it dmm ' ^ 

For that sweet odour whieh doth Iv lt live. „ 

The canker-blooms have foil as deep a dye 
* As tlie perfumed tinetninof the rosee, 

*' Bang on suofa thons, and play.aa wantonly 

When somowr's breath their madeed buds diKleses: 

But, for their virtue Only is their show t 
Thw Uvn unwooed, and umwpaeted fade; 

Diew tbamtelves. Bwc«t rotes do not eo;. 

Of their sweet deaths ore ureetest odours made-’ . , 
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It i« easy t(i understand hov the Tidipoinania have 
oririhaM In tlie entlnitiasm of some devoted cultivator 
of lowers. He had tended and watche(\ them so lonK, 
that at last he knew not whet^ to set a limit to their 
I value. Nqture speaks to the heart in a thonsand ways, 
gi^ng rise ta emotions as various; the same objects 
win excite joyousness, melaijfiholy, pleasure, and pain, 
hope and despondency,mccording to the state of mind 
of those to whom they are presented. Thomson has a 
boautifhl passage— 

\ * Fatr*bandod spring unbosoms every graco; 

Throws out the snowdrop, and the cr«>cii;^st; 

Tlio daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus nf unnumbered dyes; 

The yellow wnllflower stained with in>n>browu; 

And lavish stock that soenU tbo giirdeu round: 

From the soft wing of vemsl broczes shcfl 

Anemonies: aurioulan enriched 

With shining meal o'er all their vtivet leaves; 

And full rauunculsa of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks: • 

Ko gradual bloom is wmiting; from the bud, j 

of spring, to summer's mubk> 'fibest 
Nor hyacinths, uf purest virgin white. 

Low bent, and blusiifng inward; nor jonquils, 
t)f potent fragraiioo; nor Narcissus fair, 

Ah o'er the fabled fuuiitiiiu hanging still; 

Nor broad cnmatloiiH, nor gay sitotUnl pinks; 

Nor, showered from every bush, the d^iask rose, 

Inhnite numbers, UeUcacies, smells. 

With hues oil hues vxpn'ssion vuimot paint, 

Tl>o breath of noture, and her eudle'is bloom.' 


A LADY’S CONSOLATION. 
EvBRyTniN*« goes by comparison. .V man brought from 
11 (iunguun into the nioniiiig twilight, will think khnself 
in the midst of noonday j and, for aught we 4cnow, the 
travelling miseries of Mrs llutler may to her he abso¬ 
lute consoliAion.* It is said that a sailor is fated to cat 
a peck of dirt during his life, but tliat allowance is no¬ 
thing to hers in her consolatory year. She sets out, in 
fact, by asserting her belief that Kngland is the only 
place ill the world where the people are not disgustingly 
dirty, and that ‘ exceedingly few people are clean there.’ 
As for the French, they would not permit her to bo 
clean even in her own person; giving her, in the best 
hotels of Paris, a cream-jug for a water vessel, a pud¬ 
ding-bowl for a basin, and not so much worm water as 
would suffice for ‘ the youngest gentleman shaving the 
faintest hopes of a beard.’ Ou leaving Pari* for Mar¬ 
seilles, she was still worse off, getting into a ‘ filthy inn. 
crowded with men in blue blouses and black niuzales;* 
and tlieucc into a diligence ‘ with the head and tail cut 
off,’ where her maid lay down in the straw at the 
bottom, and where the seats were so contrived, that it 
was impossible to sit on them without sliding off every 
five minutes. 

But even here she was not allowed to indulge herself, 
being ejected at midnight, ‘ to her intense dismay and 
indignation,’ and sent into the inn at Chateau Chinoii, 
‘ the most horrible cut-ttaroat-looking hole she ever be¬ 
held.’ It was dirty of course, and tlie serving-girl dirty 
too, os well as sleepy and itupid, poor thing, at such an 
houij The kitchen (into which, in Prance, travellers 
alvjiye make their way from the road) was black and 
filthy; and a gentleman had two abominable dogs, 
winch kept running about, and all but knocking her 
down s so that, taking things upon the whole, poor Mrs 
Butler was ’'so terrified, disgusted, and annoyed, that 
she literally shook from head to foot’ • 

' But in the bedroom she was out of the frying-paft into 
the fire—or ratiier into the smoke, for the storm took 

* K y«« orOaiuolntlon.* Bjr Mrs Butler, tote Fwmy KemMe. 
tvob. Umdan: Moxon. 1Q^7. 


the liberty of coming down the chimney. Ti$e floor 
was covem wHh filth and dirt to the thickness of one 
inch; the very sky, seen tkrougli tlie window, was 
black. The postmaster had likewise black hair, be¬ 
sides being a reprehensibiy Ul-looking iudividuali wi^ 
only one eye, and marked with the small-pox. Yd 
with this iright she was doomed tO'travel, in a er' .xy, 
dirty, rickety sort of gig, the seat of which, stuffed with 
hay, resembled a manger. The next vehicle was a 
' huge nuisance’ of a diligence, already possessed by four 
lumbe.'-ing men; 'aud the atmosphere of a snufly Ger¬ 
man, a Prenchman reeking of stale cigar smol^ one 
or two India-rubber cloaks, and all their respirations, 
was really atrodous.’ In the next there was a man 
who was so uncivil as to be fat Jnd elderly, and to Iwve 
a tlireatening of gout and a terror of cold. A couuti^- 
woman they met on the road wanted to join tliem in 
the full inside; but the Prenclimen were so revoIUngly 
selfish, as not to get out to accommodate her. Among 
many hundreds of wopte going to a fair, they saw only 
one good-looking girl. 

At Lyons, the fair traveller was shamefully fleeced in 
the hotel, and not allowed to wash herself even so well 
as at Paris. On arriving at Marseilles, her fellow- 
travellers went off without taking leave of her ; an eloquent 
fact, that^ives rise to some severe strictures on the 
national d^cnerocy. 'While waiting her departure fur 
Genoa, she amused herself with tlie appearance of her 
fellow-pa-ssengcrs. ‘A cargo came on hoard of two clean, 
CFOBs-looking men, and four veiled women, who began 
stumping up and down the deck, each on her own 
hook, betraying, in the very bang of their multitudinous 
shawls, the Knglish creature—how peculiar they arc, 
to he sure 1 ’ At length she found herself howling on 
to Borne in a crazy, rickety, dusty, dirty, ragged, lUthy 
coiiveyaiiec, into which she had ‘ elomb by tliree horrid 
hoes, that serapeiWier sliins t"* <wafuiiiij.-. 

set down in ‘the dark, '' dismal, stinking streets’ 
of the city of Ihu past. 

This is not an overcharged account of Mrs Butler’s 
journey from Paris to Borne; in which, notwithstand¬ 
ing, are exhibited much talent, fancy, and power of de¬ 
scription. With a very common blindness, sIkv rtdatea 
an anecdote which reads like a satire on herself. * We 
iiRve just made an expedition to Tivoli,’ she, 

‘ which was highly prosperous till its very close. Di¬ 
rected by —— to one inn in preference to the rival 
establishment, we repaired to the Queen of England, 
and founfi her most gracious majesty dark, dingy, dirty 
—iu short, indescribably dreadful; but^ however, thanks 
to some omnipotent charm, wliicdi we, alas! had not, 

- had found sweet sinelis and savoury food, and 

sunny sights, while our experience was—of dirt to eat, 
dirt to drink, and dirt to sleep in.’ 

Having thus hinted—with comparative mildness— 
that our fair nutliaT; in spite of the title of her book, 
does not derive from foreign travel that ‘ consolation’ it 
is fitted to bestow upon well-regulated minds, wo must,” 
in justice to her, turn the reverse of the medaL The 
scene is in Rome. 

‘ Now for the chapter of compensations: my bed¬ 
room door and window opened upon a terraced garden , 
at least forty feet above the street, full of orange and 

i emon trees, magnolias, myrtles, oleanders mid cameUas, 
W‘B a«d violets, in bloom; a fountain of the acqua 
felice trickles, under the superintendence uf a Itatue, into* 
a marble shell, and thence escapes undur the garden. 
The view from thencts of the eternal cit/ and its bean- 
teouB girdle of hills surpasses alP description, md the 
twin towers of'l,he Trinitik rise close to it up into. ^U) 
blue sky, which looks fliroufib the belfity arcitM lui 
through windows down into my sleoping-toom. The 
coloured tiles of ali our anterooms and pagsagw enchant 
me; so do tho gay-painted ceilings. The little room 
where 1 batte is a’perfect delight to m^ with its Latin 
inscription on the lintel, its marble bath, its walls 
covered )vith fresco Cupide snd dolphins, and altar.\with 
flames, and baskets with flovrera, aU strung togothe. shy 
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mvjng'pattero* of wreaths and garlands. Thii after* 
noon we drew ilirough the streets of Rome, ont to a 
idaoe ^t'vaa once one of the innumerable Cenci pot* 
t^sloiM, 1^ which it now a farmhouse of the Borghete. 
In jone comer of the littered itable-yard, where heaps of 
iDoilarB occupied most of the ground, st^ a ttoue tar* 
oophagua, with ipiritcd and graceful rilievi,*into which 
f^ih water was pouring itself in a glassy stream. As 
we went round the house, came upon another stone 
basin, oS lieautiful form and proportions, into which 
another gush of living water was failing in the bright 
sunshine: ihrther on, again, beneath a sombre avenue 
of ilex, another of these precious rcservoits sparkled 
and gleamed. 1 cannot describe my delight in living 
water: these permstualQr-runniiig fountains are a per¬ 
petual bantism of refreshment to my miud tmd senses. 

Swedenburgians consider water, when the mention 
of it occurs in the Bible, os typical of truth. 1 love to 
think of that when 1 look at it, so bright, so pure, so 
transparent, so temperate, so, fit mi emblem for that 
spiritual element in which our souls should bathe and 
be itrongthened, at which they should drink and be 
refteshed! Pile purifies, but destroys; water cleanses 
and revives. Christ was baptised in water, and washed, 
himself. In the regenerating element, his disciples’ feet 
He promis^ living waters to all those vhm, thirsty, 
drew near to him, and spoke of tliat well of everlasting 
life, which those to whom he gave to drink possessed 
fur ever in their souls. 1 do not wonder at all the mar¬ 
vellous wa«ser-cur reports, I believe the material ele¬ 
ment to be as imtent in regenerating and healing tbe 
Irady, as the spiritual element its clearness dimly repre¬ 
sents is to regenerate and iieal the mind. 

‘ It is impossible to describe the soft beauty of 
everything that surrounded us here; the ilex-i^s, 
t he g raceflil stone pines, the picturesque colour and 

arnmy far - stretch¬ 
ing campagna, with its^Rl^g frame of mountains; 
Soracte, standing isolated lik^the vanguard of the 
cliain; thessullen steeps of the Sabine; the smiling 
slopes of the Alban hills; Frascati, Tivoli, glittering in 
the Bunshiiip, on tlieir skirts; the light over all radiant 
and ten^r: the warmth and balmy softness of the atmo¬ 
sphere—L"i’ thing was perfect onehantment. Every¬ 
thing il-,s ;;raia!fal, harmonious, and delightful to the 
eye, and apqthing teyond expression to the mind. Pre¬ 
sently came two of the beautiful mouse-coloured oxen 
of the campagna, slowly, tlirough the arched jgateway 
of the fat in-yard, and, leaning their serious-looking 
heads upon the stone basin, drank soberly, with their 
groat eyes fixed on us, who sat upon tho hem of tiie 
fountain; I, for the first time in my life, almost com¬ 
prehending the delight of listless inactivity. As the 
water ran lullingiy by my side, and between the gray 
shafts of the tall pine-trees, and beneath the dark arches 
of their bouglis, the distant landscape, formed into 
^separate and distinct pictures of incomparable beauty, 
'arrested my delighted eyes. Yes, 1 think I actually 
coqld be content to sit on that fountain’a edge, and do 
nothing but listen, and look for a whole summeFa after¬ 
noon. But no more: “ Up, and be doing,” is tlie impulse 
for ever with me; and when I ask myself, both sadly 
and Bcomfally, Wliat? both my nature and my convio- 
tions repeat the call, “ Up, and be doing; ” for ■urcl]( 
.there la something to be done from morning til) ni|^t, 
and to find ont what is the appointed work of tbe on¬ 
ward-tending WuL’ , 

The following specimen will likewise give a feronr- 
able idea of the descriptions Which form |he staple of the 
work. * Soon after our Mrlval, donk^s were procured, 
and we started on thq usual J^ro of the valley, begin¬ 
ning our pilgrimage at the Villa d'Este, where we aat 
by fountaini*fi^ng in this lovely soUtnde, and gathered 
branches thick with'orapge Mbmroa, and looked firom 
crumbling princely .terraces Over Che glorious cam- 
pagUL imd heard—in a sort of dark chamber of cyprets- 
tr^jfwith the red buds of delicate China roser bloom- 
iag^ their feet—^ttae loud sweet singing’ of a fearless 


nightingale. Thenoe we proceeded tio itbat is called, 
by those who know, Mescenas’s VBla; and by those 
who know be(ter, the Temple of Hercules. I, who 
neither know, nor know better, saw a fine collection 
of extensive iron forges, a species of place timt I have 
the greatest delight in, because of their j)icturesque 
black chambers, and fiery fhmaces, and sooty popu¬ 
lation, all which we hud ip great perfection here; for 
after walking out on the huge noble rot^ tliat juts like 
a promonto^ over the glen, its sides all garlanded 
with young verdure, ami£t which the milk-white ens- 
cotelle went rt^lng in round fleecy ropes down the ^ep 
clifl', we descended to visit the valley, passing through 
the iron-works—^through dark passages, where tho sound 
of rushing waters rolled above onr heads, and where 
some sudden furnace-gleam betrayed them hurrying 
fast beneath the planks under our feet Huge bel¬ 
lows and hammers, wielded by the subject elements, 
resounded with deedbning clangour through the black 
vaults. .Presently we passed deep-glowing furnaces, 
from one of which a long bar of iron, tliat had writhed 
itself crooked in the intense heat, was drawn out, and 
thrown like a red snake upon the ground; close to 
those toiling fires sprang up white sheets of toiling 
water, wiestiing with powerful wheels, that they lashed 
till they turned the appointed way; and sweating, Ix'- 
grimed, sooty—smaller than the smallest part of tliis 
vast machinery, and weaker than its weakest—stoo<l 
in the midst of these, his bright powerful slaves, the 
mighty task-master—man. Leaving these Vulcanic 
regions, we descended a steep itatli, through vineyards, 
where the vines, instead of being cut short and fastcneil 
in little stacks to re^nls a few fecA high, are, spread all 
over JrcUises—a niode^of training tliom, disadvanta¬ 
geous, it is said, to the. grafXiS, but which produces a 
very pleasant appearance, and looked down upon from 
above, has the effect of a sort of false-bottom to Uin 
whole Country—that which seems tlie verdtuit ground 
being nothing but the vine-coverwl trellis that hides 
it. 1110 whole valley, as we wound round it, was ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful, and we paused by some gulden tufts 
of broom opposite the coscatcUe to enjoy the view. . . . 

‘ As we wound down tho steep patiis to the cavern, 
the trees through which we passed glittered all iii the 
rain that still rested on them, and added mucli to tlie 
beautiful effect of the shadowy pnaaissinn moving in 
torclilight through the suirounding gloom, and -de¬ 
scending, apparently, into the very bowels of the earth. 
Arrived at the bottom of Neptune’s Cave, wljiiih is the 
top of tliOjSyren’s Grotto, all sorts of illuminations took 
place. Bundles fif hay were jiiled bcneatli tbe rocky 
arch, below which the waters disappeared, aud being 
set fire to, the sadden light sent a blood-red fiare deep 
down into the gulf and upon the foaming waters. 
Wreaths of burning straw were floated down into the 
abyss, whose darkness swallowed them instantly; the 
rocky roof and eager forms and faces of the assistants, 
and terrified leapid^ wild waters, all being suddenly 
illuminated by the strong light only for a few seconds. 
Then fires were lighted half-way up the glen in a sort 
of rocky gallery, with open turches looking down into 
the deep. Here, as we stood below and opposite, we 
saw- the men who were employed in lighting these fires 
run to and fro through the ruddy rock passage: the 
effect was j^^ectly infernal; and nothing but demons, 
or some r^igioua rites, such as men have devised fur 
themselves, and which are fit only for devils, ^re 
suggested by this strange spectacle.' Then the red 
flaring fires were extinguished, and a pale'white cbo- 
mkal light was made to pour its radiance into tlm 
rocky cup, at the bottom of which we stood.’ , 

Mn Braer devotes oonaiderable apace to a descrip- 
tiofi the carnival, and it is no small praise to he.r to 
■ay, tliat she baa contrived to lender readable eVeii ao 
threadbare a aulgect The Mowing ia tbe condn- 
aion‘ I IMere I have nothing more to aay of the car¬ 
nival, hut w notice the closing*la of the aat evening, 
when, aa tiie daylight grew thick, auddenly s tliouaand 
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tapors from the Btroot, the carriageB, the windows, the 
bi^nieB, the hottse-tops, shone oat upon the dusky 
twilight. The Corso looked like a whole street ihll of 
Are-flies; everybody carried in their haMs a sheaf of 
small wax tapers, and the swardiing sparks in a burning 
piece of p&ner, or an assembly-general of all the igmx 
fatui in the wotld, or the Milky Way suddenly fallen 
ftom the sky into ttie ^orso? ate the only things I can 
compare this wonderful and beautiful spe^clo ta Far 
down tlie thronged irregular thoroughfare, this magical 
illumination flickered and twinkled; the street was 
alivt. with light; the carriages formed Uttle clusters or 
constellations of burning tapers; from we projecting 
parts of every house the littie moccoli were held aloft; 
sticks, with lights fastened to tliom, were pushed for 
out from the very tops> of the houses, like strings of 
strange stars up against the violet-coloured evening 
sky; little boats of green and red oiled silk, with burn¬ 
ing tapers in them, were set afloat in the air, and came 
flickering down like showers of illuminated flowers into 
the street. No words can convey any adequa& idea of 
the brilliancy and singularity of the spec iaclc. In the 
meantime the sport consisted, not in the beauty and 
strangeness of tiic sight, but in evervbody’s endeavouring 
to extinguish everybody else’s light,'and keep his own 
from being extinguished. Tliis, which might be supposed 
a satirical representation of society, was carried ou with 
a frantic activity irresistibly ludicrous to a looker-on. 
We bad gone to our balcony, the; better to enjoy tlie 
auiw d'nil; and anytliiiig more magical, more fairy-like, 
and more devilish at the same time, cannot be conceived: 
pocket-haiidkcrcliicfs, sticks with little fli.gs tied to 
tliem, wisiyi of pa))er -and all imaginable weapons, were 
used to put out the little moccoli; extinguishers of oiled 
paper or parcliment, fastened to long sticks, jivfere in 
great requisition, and everywhere the htiie tapers 
Imrned and flamed, and were blown out and relighted, 
while scrcii.iis of laughter, and shouts of “ Henzt. moc- 
colo—Ecnza moccolo 1 ” resounded from one end of the 
street to the otlier. For a wiiile 1 remained intent upon 
preserving my light from extinction, but the blows and 
blasts aimed at it from above, below, and all round, 
rendered it impossililc; and flnding that this individual 
care for uiy own luminary was depriving mo of the 
curious spectacle, 1 put mine out once for oil, and gave 
myself up to gazing at tlie eomic rout ail round. At 
lengtii we retreated from our stand, and threading our 
way through the crowd, regained our carriage. Imme¬ 
diately on leaving tlie Corso, all seemed dark, and stUI; 
and though the blaze still streamed partly up some of 
the side streets communicating witli'it, onef tlie con¬ 
fused uproar followed us like the sound of a distant 
beach some way after we had turned homewards, when 
we reached our own serene height on tlie Pincio, not a 
sound was to be heard but our own carriage-wheels, 
nor a light seen hut the everlasting stars of lieavou, 
which seemed to look down in quiet supremacy and an 
easy consciousness that they were not soon likely to be 
flapped out.’ 

Tnroughout the volumes ore sundry strictures on the 
dishonest charges of continental innkeepers and shop¬ 
keepers, togetlier with some ridicule of tlie extravagance 
of the English. For our own part, though tolerably well 
acquainted with the countries alluded to, we must con¬ 
fess wo never hapiiened to meet with a single specimen 
of this extravagance. The great majority of Ikiglish 
residents abroad have not one shilling to spare; while 
English travellers, rich and poor alike, appear to live in 
constant dread of imposition, and to have set out with 
the most absurd notions of what ore fair charges. On 
the coach highways in Franoe, flir instance, a man 
dines on soup, flsn, meat, poultry, game, aspantgfui, 
cauliflower, haricot beans, pastry, and a plent^ dAi- 
sert-i-the last always induding (to the amusement of 
the Englishman) cheese; and throughout the meal he 
has bread and uammon wine at discntlon. For this he 
is charged three francs (half-a-crown), and t'lanplains 
bitterly of the inmosition j while at home, under similu 
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ciroumstances, be pays the same sum, without keruple, 
for bis share of a single joint, with cheap vegetables, 
bread and cheese, and a.gusi of table-beer. Upon the 
whole, we must say that*wo have met with mure in¬ 
stances of meanness among the English abroad, tiitm ^ 
extortion among the natives. * 

_•- 

GOLD IS EXPORTING—MONEY WILL BE SCARCE. 

In an able paper of the .92d number of the Wiutmm/nr 
tJievani' (entitled ‘Postscript’), there ooour some remarks 
on the monetary crisis, wmoh have to us a supeniamcrary 
interest, iu as far as they support a view taken by ourselves 
in a paper entitled ‘ Tlie Metaphysics of ISnsincss,’ wliich 
appeared in the 74th number of the Journal (new series). 
Tlie subject is well wortlfy of lieing taken to heart by the 
gniding minds of our community. 

‘ 'The financial embarrassment and monetary crisis 
through whioh wo have pasacd, and whioh have appeared 
immediately to result &om the Iriah measures of govern¬ 
ment, may in part ho traced to tlie ourroiicy deluaions, 
vixin which wo conflnented in a former paper—dcluatoua 
still popular with the editors of city articles, although of 
lute cxiKised iiy some of the ablest tliinkers of tlie day. 
We allude chi^y to the doctrine, both of tlie liuUionlsls 
and tlio Birmingham phllosophcra, that commercial trans- 
aetions, and the prices of coinnioditirs, are governed by the 
quantity c| money in eirculatiuu, as leprcscntcd by gold 
and paper. The text of the iilaniiists is now the drahi of 
gold:—“ Gold is being exported to pay for corn j more 
gold will he cxixirted ;* money will he scaroo; all kindn 
of property will fall in value; prepare for mlu.” 

' The time will come when the providihig notion that the 
prOBperity of nations depends uiion the question, whclhcr 
a toil wciglit Ilf gold sliaU lie buried in a, vault in Ifaiiir 
burg or a vault m London, will be classed with tlio riii- 
meras of tho nursery. That snob an idea should still lie 
ciicrishcd, will lirroaftcr appear the more strange, since to 
ail men the fact is jjadpatile, that tho use of gojdijtaaj^ 
has long been TiraCTiosIiy - . ■' l-'TountsamT 

chines ; that wli.it is e-' ud tlie currency of tlie country 
is, in fact, only the ima.i ciiango of society, and an ciciuent 
absolntely insignificant in the vast transactiuiis of u com- 
nierrial iicoptc. Tho balnnccs adjusted in the luuidon 
elfariug-huuse of L.3,00U,0O0 per day, afford an indication 
tliat we sliould be quite within the mark in »Bi''-.Tting that 
L.100,IHIO,000 per day would often inadequat-'ly represent 
tho jnoperty aotually transfcived from one tu .ui''*hcr, or 
the real daily husiness done in buying an ! selli'ig by tlie 
whole population of the British empire. In hut tow com- 
liarutivcly of those transactions is tlie actual passing of 
either gold or notes from hand to hand requirL-d. The 
great majority arc effooted by figures, placed on the debtor 
nr credit side of an account. A motalUo onrreney helengs 
to a state of society (one of aomi-oivilisation) which is 
poising away; and it is not true that notes have rexiiooed 
it—tlio modem medium of excliangc is a ledger. 

‘Yet wo are told that a handful of gold, or Bonk of 
England notes, disupiiearing from tho circulation, has the 
power to aflect, by an extreme delireeiation, the whole 
projicrty of the United Kingdom! What is certain is, 
tliat tli'o gealiaatinn of these prophecies goncrallv follows- 
tho predictions; but it is most important the puliiic should 
understand that they loud to their own fhlfilmcnt; a foot 
licginning to bo snspeofed, and of easy denionstralinii. 

* Value is governed by supply and demand; but supply 
and demand are governed by opinion. Faith is neotssary 
to tho husbandmaii: he must have confidence in the seed 
he ia to put into the ground, or it will not be sown. Faith 
fl noocsgtiry to the merchant: ho must Imvo a reasonable 
prospect of a market, ot/to vessel will be sent by him to a* 
distant iigrt. All buying and selling, not d'signed for im¬ 
mediate consumption, is regulated by bof jf—that is, by 
the opinion of tho buyer and,seller tjiat prices will rise, or 
that they will fell, or tliat they will remain stationary. All 
are buyers when there is it hope of profit; all are selleis 
when there is a prospect of 'Iols: hence the fluctuations 


iK The aotlaipatiDn of a oontlnned drslq of gold Vill, pgrhape, 
bo niinewhat modified by thd liifonnation, d^ved from ofHciol 
sources, and mminnnldktod to tho publio by Mr Fiederiek Bchecr, 
that Uie Hibeiian guld mines are annualfy inorsasfng in prodiie- 
tlvoness. Tho produce, in tbs year 1B4A, was 178S poods, iSf^ifv., 
Iff xol., Bur^oiisiDg, hytlSSpoods, SSUv,,46aol., the produce oP 145. 
A iwod is equal to 36 lbs. * 
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of the IVtnds and of tUo share markets, which have literally 
nothing whatever to do with titc pcrmiuicnt security for 
investment of‘any of the storlis quoted ; and ore certainly 
never affected, to any perceptible extent, by a difference 
in the quantity of money. The prices of share lists indicate 
noiUhg bat the fears or conlidenco of holders. Create a 
belin that money will bo scarce, and ^ou produce the same 
effect as if money hod suddenly vanishod front the world 
by a miracle, and were really that indispensable medium 


effect as if money hod suddenly vanished front the world 
by a miracle, and were really that indispensable medium 
of exchange in large coinmwrcial transactions which, as wc 
have shown, it is not. Witli the cry —" (Sold is poing out 
—money will be scarce,” all prudent men began at tlic 
sonic time to contract their obligations, to c.all in their 
debts. Olid to make reserves. Hence, and hence only, a 
pressure, for which the shipment of a box or two of bullion, 
and the withdrawal of a^ew bundles of bank-notes from a 
banker’s drawer, can never adeqidvtely account. 

‘ The loss arising from the failure of the potato crop Is 
said to bo L.16,000,000. How much iier cent, is that nt>on 
tlio iixed andiloating capital of tho British empire, usually 
estimated at L.8,000,00u,000 ? Less than Gs. Gd. Why, 
tlien, if in consequence only of sneh an iiisigniiicant dimi¬ 
nution of our exoliangeaiile coftimodftics, have we seen, 
within tho last six months, a fail of L.10 i>er cent, in the 
most solid securities in the kingdom—the funds, and the 
sliares of the North Western Kailway Company ? Potatoes 
wore innocent of this extreme depreciation. Tho shipment 
of L.H,000,000 of bullion eniild not liaro occasioned it: 
want of confidence alone was the ciinse. BelieUn a falling 
market, produces a falling market; liecausc air ore sellers 
at tho same moment, and iio_ buyers. A few years back, 
there was a belief in the niiiids of some hundreds of ig¬ 
norant and credulous iH-rsons that Ixiudon would be de¬ 
stroyed by an c.'irthqnakc. There was no earthquake; but 
they liad hastened to tty into the country.’ 


TEnnacji: cultivation in ciiina. 

The terrace cuitivation of CIiin.-i, has been noticed liy 
m.fiTl'.r «i| ^Titers upo^his country; and like most other 

exaggerated, or undoi^ 
valued. It appeared to mo toU^a carried to the greatest 
perfection on the lull-sides aiyaeciK. to the river Min near 
FuU'eiioo-fw; at least I was more struck with it tlicro 
tlian anywhere else. On sailing up that beautiful river, 
these tiuraecs look like steps on the sides of tho moun¬ 
tains, one rising above anotlicr, until they sometimes reacii 
six or cigiit liiiVidred feet above tho level of tho sea. Wlien 
the rig£ and other crops are young, these terraces arc 
clothed ih luxuriant green, anrf look like a collection of 
gardens atqong the rugged aud barren mountains. Tlio 
terrace system is adopted by titc Chinese, cither f<ir the 
purpose of supplying tlic iiill-sides willi water where ]>addy 
IB to be grown, or to prevent tlic licavy rains from wasiiing 
down the loose soil from the roots of otlicr vegetables. 
Heiiee these cuttings ore seen all over tlic sides of the 
hills, not exactly level like the rice terraces, l>ut level 
enough to answer the purpose of checking the rains in 
thoir descent from the mountain. For tlie same re.-isun, 
the sweet potato, and some other crops which are grown 
on the hills, arc always planted in ridges which run cross- 
ways or horizontally; indeed, were the ridges made in a 
'difl'erent direction, the heavy rains which fall in .the early 
summer montlis would carry both tho loose soil and crojis 
down into tlie plains. Kicc is grown on tho lower terrace 
ground; and a stream of water is always led from some 
ravine, and made to flow across tlie sides of the liills, until 
it reaches tho highest terrace, into which it flows and floods 
the whole of the level space. When tlic water rises three 
or four indies in hciglit, wtiich is suUicieiitly high for the 
rioc, it flnds vent at an opening made for tlie piypose ift 
'tlio bank, ttirough which it flows,into tho terrace below, 
which it flood%ui the s^me manner, and so on to the lowest. 
In this way thetwliole of the rice terraces ore kept conti¬ 
nually flooded, until tlg< stalks,of the crops assume a yellow 
ripening hue, when the water being no longer required, it 
is turned back into its natpral c)iaimel, or led to a di^rent 
part of the liill, for the.nomiskment of other orops.—i^or- 
?«w’« TFoRcfcrtr^s in Vkina, 

A . 

INCRUSTATIONS ft^EAM-BOILEBS. 

The ‘ Times ’ makes an* important announcement of the 
complete sucooss of a' plan for preventing inomstations on 
tho^ilcrs of stoam-ongines. The water employed to be 
steam, us is ft^Uiarly known to every one i 


who uses a tea-lcettle, leaves an incrustation on tho vessel 
—carbonate of lime. This is a source of great danger with 
boilers, causing cxploifions, ‘ by forming .a layer of non- 
condnoting matter between the metal and the fluid to be 
heated, and thns allowing the temperature of the former to 
rise to a high point, even to redness. The metal oxidises 
rapidly at this temperature, and the boile^ is thereby 
weakened and rendered inciwblo of sustaining the neces¬ 
sary iiressure. But a imire'fruitful cause of accidents, is 
the sudden removal of portions of incrustation, when the 
metal cx]iands on the attainment of the high temperature; 
tlio ^ator is thereby bronght in contact witii the heated 
metal, and evaporation takes place so suddenly, as tp.- re¬ 
semble tho evsyntion of gases from tho fliing of gunpowder. 
Tiidecd the results in both cases arc identical.’ To avoid 
this peril as for as praoticahle. the water, when it becomes 
dense, is frequently ‘ blown off,’ or driven out of the boiler. 
But this is only a jiartial remedy,’ and the crust hiui to he 
removed by means of the hammer and chisel, to the injury 
of the vessel. About two years ago. Dr Ritterbandt dis¬ 
covered a cure for this. He found tliat, ‘ by introdueing 
muriate of ammonia into a boiler containing water holding 
lime ill s&Inlion, the carbonate of lime, instead of dciioBit- 
ing when tlic carbonic acid by which it was held in solution 
was cxpeltod at a high temperature, became converted into 
muriate of lime, a substance eminently saliible; while the 
carbonate of ainnioaiu, likewise formed by the double de- 
roinfiosition, passed off with tho steam, so that the boiler 
could not foul. The jiroecss is equally applicable to fresh 
and salt water.’ It has also resulted in dissolving the crust 
formed before its .application. It is still weessary to blow 
off tho water ocoasioiially, but only to the extent of one- 
fourth of wliat is requisite witliout DrRitterbandt’s inven¬ 
tion. Tlie ‘ Times ’ has tried the plan on its own boilers, 
and a twclifemonth lias fully proved its ciHcany. 

TIIN|1>KRSTAN FEASaKT. 

Wlifrc the effects of Vat have not been felt, and tho 
iiand Ilf oj^iressiuii has not fallen lieavily, the situation of 
tile Persian peasant is not nnconifortalil''. His house, 
tliongM'uilt of miul, is warm, and may lie rlijnn; and he 
can always sjtrcad a carpet, nr felt niiniinds (the work, 

f irnliably, of the women of Ills own family), on the floor of 
lis best room, fpr the accoinniodution oi' a guest. Hu is 
comfortably clad in cotton or woollen cloth of home maiiii- 
facturc, or pnrcliased with his own produce from tlic near¬ 
est bazaar. Tlic fleecy shins of his own sliccp afford him 
a w'arin covering in winter, and a can of the nulioiini sliape 
for bis head. His wife and cliildrim arc equally well 
clotlicd. Silk Imiidkcrcliiefs, Kiiro])C.an or native printed 
calicoes, stout liume-grown and Iioiiic-madc cottons, com¬ 
pose the aiqiarel of the former, who, as well as the cliildrcu, 
and esiiccially the girls, exhibit many ruins and ornaiiicnts 
of sliver about ilicir persons. His family fare is generally 
frugal; goyid wheaten lircad, in lung lliiii fla|>s, cheese, sour 
milk, honev, graiK* I reacle, herbs and vcgolablcs—such as 
unions, radislics, iicctroot—.and some eggs occasionally ; 
or a little meat, stewed or roasted in small pieces, or mode ’ 
into soup with a sort of pea or vrtcli, into wliicli tlie bread | 
is broken; and sometimes a pillau of rice well buttered, or ' 
wltli meat, aud a few plums and raisins by way of feast; | 
fniits in their season, or preserved by being dried; rice, or ' 
flunr and milk, boilc^ with sugar .into a sort of porridge: 
tliesc tilings form nearly the whuio of the {Hiasant’s bill of i 
fare for tlie year round ; but wlien a stranger of any con¬ 
sequence arrives, there are few respectable villages that 
cannot fnrriish him with a meal that leaves no cause for ! 
complaint, even tliough his cook be the wife of a peasant, 

CAKE OF animate AND INANIMATE MAC&INES. 

Indcpeudciitly of men being sentient beings and fellow- ' 
crcatiuyis, they may also be considered as indispensaiilo 
meclianical instriiuicnts. Bat in former times they had 
not the attention paid to them which wonld have llfeeu 
due even to inanimate machines of equal utility ; for there ' 
seemed to be much more anxiety about preserving aruia , 
from rusting, and cordage from rotting, than about maifl- ; 
taining men in an effective state of health.— i^r Oilhert \ 
Bt^e on Hut Cim/mmUm ItaMi of the Naty, ' 
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F 0 K G E T E U L N E S S. 

UvERirnonv trumpets the advantages of a good me¬ 
mory. i’luns for cul^vating it, or snppiying iia defi¬ 
ciencies liy artificial means, make a great figure in 
‘ Watts on tlie Mind,’ and other slender-wittcd well- 
meaning hooks. Grave middle-aged people shake their 
heads to little boys, and tell them there is nothing like 
-Mkmoeit. WilA that, all comes easy; icillwut it, nothing 
is to be done. And so IMemory keeps up artremendtnis 
character in the world—has alw.ays done, .and will con¬ 
tinue to do so. Nobody in tlie nii’iintiine thinks of 
saying a word in ]iraisc of Forgetfulness. Yet is For¬ 
getfulness a tilcssed thing tis), although, no <Vuht, in a 
diflerent knid of way.^ The one is a noted source of 
positive goofl. in as far as it is iutAloclual jiowor and 
wealth. So far well. The other? while a source of*eer- 
tidn positive evils, in as far as it engenders i^or.anee, 
and leads to neglect, is only .attended hy negative be¬ 
nefits. Thus may the difierent reputations of the two 
things be !u;cuunted .for. Nevertheless, it is clear as 
noonday, or any other very iJear thing whatever, that 
we owe as much to Forgetfulness as to Memory, and 
that it is ns mui-h .a duty to cultivate the one ns tlie 
other. 

We should he ready to forgive, say all the good cthieol 
rndes. ‘ Well, 1 forgive,’ cries the wronged or afl'ronted 
man; ‘ but I cannot forget.’ How unfortunate!—seeing 
that, while he cannot forget, he has not forgiven; he 
only thinks he docs. Forgetfulness is necessary to this 
solemn duty: it is vain to think of daing without it. 
But let us not speak of duty, but only of the comfort of 
having nothing to complain of o^ avenge. How blessed 
for the man himself, if—having undergone an injury 
or a mortification—^lie only can forget! 'Then, truly, is 
the good thing insured: forgetting, he has no occasion 
to think of forgiving •, it is the majty proiwsition con¬ 
taining the minor within itself. Happy, happy, tlirice 
happy he who simply has not a Memory for his wrongs 
or his Bufiferings! Happy the mind which, like water, 
ni.ay be lashed into foam, and in an instant will resume 
the placid smile in which it reflected heaven—compared 
witli that obdurate ouc which may be said to resemble 
th^ marble tablet—let it be struck with the same force, 
and ittlicB in hopeless ruins for ever! 

Misfortunes occur and gall us. We meet disapjioint- 
meats, and for the time a/re wretched. Frantic, and 
darkly groping, the mind roams about its little world- 
prison in searcli of consolation. Something of the kind 
is enooun^red and grasped at, and the crisis passes. 
But how must wc all acknowledge that, in tho long-wiv 
the true ahd perfect consoler was Forgetfulness I What 
pains have beer: Buffered on this e.arth from flrst to 
lost! How s^,d have liewts been, sitting bj*tlie fire- 
sidos of five tlteosaiid years ago 1 How has human life 


been in all times a syiionymo for w'o I But all is hushed 
up and buried under tliis very surface whfth, when 1 
look abroad upon it in the sunlight of May, laughs in 
the joy which great God lias scujt down upon it. Tliu.<i 
it is with our daily existence. We walk enjoj’ingly 
each moment on a mental sward of-freshest verdure, 
composed of the trodden-down hojies and extinguislied 
joys of the past. Blessed, blessed is this moral che¬ 
mistry whieli works r.o well! Could all of these lost 
hopes and j%s revive before our eyes, and look as they 
once looked, it would bo Suffering too great for poor 
humanity. We are Imitpy on tlie express condition 
that we forget. 

1 ‘criiaps it might admit of question, if history is the 
nniuixcd good it is usually thought to be. It gives to 
nnlioiiB and other l>u<lies of men long Menories, which 
it were better for them to want. The great public cri¬ 
minalities of the past—such as the settlements in Ire¬ 
land, tlie Kmithfield’Re':niiig 2 i_‘‘hS‘=!Hh't'l;^vi"vi'^i*biiui<i‘ 
—it may do some good fe^'femember them us errors to 
be avoided, but it seem^ pure evil for the descendants, 
or the party of tlie sufteren, to ki'cp those things in 
mind. Tliey cannot now be remedied—^not even re¬ 
venged. It only keeps alive b;ui feelings to remember 
tliem—exasperation to tiiose interested in the injured; 
vexation, without correction, to those who represBin: the 
in jurors. Could they be enfoely forgotten, tlie present 
generation might better exemplify the Christian pre¬ 
cepts. On a serious reflection, the making holidays of 
the anniversaries of the great treason of 1605 and the 
death of Charles I., upiiears as the most deliberately 
w'icked ifoiiduct of which a people or a party could bo 
guilty—determining to remember injuries by statute— 
consecrating offences to all time—howling out ‘ 1 wont 
forget!’ even after there is no one against whom the 
remembrance is a stigma, which is the case with 
the ‘ Martyrdom.’ We only do not at once condemn 
and abolish such practices, because seriousness has 
actually long ago dei»arted from them, leaving them' 
only as empty mockeries or childish sports. War, 
wholly, might be better forgotten. Its Memories tend 
continually to makd more war, less by encouragement 
tosvictorA than mortification to tho vanquished ( for 
a Waterloo may sooner ^cease to be boasted of tlian 
to bo resented'. Could the horrhi storjs lAnd all its 
tangible memorials in* soldiery, artiller?*, fortresses, 
bellicose songs, pass at once from •remembrance, the 
chances of a renewal of hostilities would greatly 
lessened. Would that all who 'baxe ever warred, and 
particularly those who have been worsted, coifld forget! j 

Memory is directly use^il, Forgetfulneifs mdireqtly 
or negatively so. We might’nave had more of the one, 
if it had not been necessary that the other should also 
have its shpre of ns. When disposed to lament a failure 
oj deficiency of Memory, let us remember that, hati 
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more been given to hnmenity, Borrow would have had 
more power over it. The limitation thiu given to onr 
knowledge ia likewise tiie limitation of our pangs. We 
pay, in ovexsightB which occasion much trouble, for the 
speedy replacement of sighs by smiles. A beautifbl 
compromise it is in our nature, which gives us Memory 
to preserve post ideas, end enable ns to'accumjjilate 
them in tlie mind, yet at the same time plants a prin¬ 
ciple by which the seanfs of care are obliterated, and 
the machine continuBUy re-arranged for new and happji 
experiences. From none but a Divine Source could have 
come a decree so beneficent towards us mortals—mak¬ 
ing us feel as if Hcavpi itself rocked the cradle of our 
life, dried our tears, and hythned us into rest. Poor 
children we are all—mere breath that has come from 
the true Snurco of Power. Oh, let us keep ever in 
view, as essential to one of the greatest maxims sent us 
thence, besides being needful to our deliverance from 
all trouble, that there is ndthinj^'like tliis—xo Foa- 
oetI 


SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S OVERLAND. JOURNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD, f 
An overland journey to India is performed by sea, with 
the exception of the narrow Isthmus of Suez; but an 
overland journey round the world is a vastl/different 
thing. In the latter, the traveller traverses three con¬ 
tinents—Europe. Asia, and America—and crosses the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. But Sir George Simpson, 
in addition to this, paid a flying visit to tlie Sand¬ 
wich Islands, in the middle of the North Pacific, and 
American shores for a dis¬ 
tance of some 25 degree^T&o idea of-such a journey 
bewilders the imagination. Tflc Exploits of the circum¬ 
navigators seem nothing in comparison; and one feels 
disposed to place Sir George at the head of all adven¬ 
turers- of his class. But when we remember, as re¬ 
member we must, tho clianged circumstances of the 
worBKven since the most recent of preceding expedi¬ 
tions—when we find that ‘ our hero’ traversed the two 
oceans by means of steam—^tljnt he fuimd the savages 
of America tamed at least into submission—tiio mur¬ 
derers of Cook a comparatively civilised and somewhat 
luxurious people—and the deserts of Siberia the track 
of a regular commerce—our surprise diminishes, while 
our interest increases. In fact, wo know of no book 
more suggestive than the one before us of proud and 
elevating thoughts—more conclusive, when taken as a 
whole, of the rapid advancement of mankind in their 
glorious but indefinite career.* | 

Bir George, accompanied by some other gentlemen | 
connected with the service of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, left Liverpool on the 4th of March 1841, and on 
the 20th urived at Boston. From Montreal he em¬ 
barked on the Bt Lawrence in light canoes, with the 
Earls of Caledon and Mulgrave, who visited the wiids 
of Ameeica to enjoy the amusement of huntfng. The 
nature of <tkiB pa^ of the route may be collected 
from the fbllbwing picturesque fiescription:—‘ To begin 
with tlie most imj^rtant part of our prooeedings—tho 
business pf eneampiqg for our brief night—we se¬ 
lected, about sunset) some dry and tolerably clear spot; 
and immediately on landing, the sound of the axe 
would befringing, through ffae woods, as the men were 


« NsmUw of a Journey Bound the World durins tbs Yean 
JHl and 1S4S. By Bir George Blmpeon, Oovemor-in-Chief of the 
JtediOB'sUsy Company’sTenltptiee In North Amori&i. London: 
Dotboni. 1M7. * • 


felling whole trees for our fires, and preparing, if ne¬ 
cessary, a space for our tents. less than ten minutes 
our three lodges would be pitched, each with such a 
blaze in fronf, as virtually imparted a new sense of en¬ 
joyment to all the yotfng campaigners, wh^ throogh 
the crackling flames were to be seen the n^uisite num¬ 
ber of pots and kettles our supper. Oar beds were 
next laid, consisting of an oil-dbth spread on the bare 
earth, with three blankets and a pillow, and, when oc¬ 
casion demanded, with cloaks and greatcoats at discre¬ 
tion ; and whether the wind howled or the rain prured, 
our paviliofiS of canvas formed a safe barrier against 
the weather. While part of onr crews, comprising all 
the landsmen, were doing duty as stokers, and cooks, 
and architects, and chambermaids, the more experienced 
voyageurs, after unloading the oanucs, had drawn them 
on ttie beach with tiicir bottoms upwards, to inspect, 
and, if needful, to renovate, tho latching and the gum¬ 
ming ; and as the little vessels were mode to incline on 
one side to wittdward, each witli a roaring fire to lee¬ 
ward, the crews, every man in his own single blanket, 
managed to set wind, and rain, and cold at defiance, 
almost as efluctually as ourselves. 

‘ Weather permitting, our slumbers would be broken 
about one in the mormng by the cry of, “ Love, Idve, 
bvel” In five minutes—wo to the inmates that were 
slow in dressing!—the tents were tumbling about our 
ears; at^ within half an hour the camp would he 
raised, the canoes laden, and the paddles keeping time 
to some merry ol(k song. AhotA eiglit o’clock, a con¬ 
venient placo would die selected for breakfast, about 
threc-qilhrters of an hour being allotted for the multi¬ 
farious ojierations of unpacking and repacking tho equi¬ 
page, laying and removing the cloth, Iwiling and frying, 
eating and drinking; and while the preliminaries were 
arranging, the hardier among us would wash and shave, 
each person carrying soap and towel in his pocket, and 
finding a mirror in the same sandy or rocky basin that 
held the water. About two in the afternoon we usually 
put ashore for dinner; and ns this meal needed no fire, 
or at least got none, it was not allowed to occupy more 
than twenty minutes or half an hour.’ 

Their course through Lake SuiwrioT was to some ex¬ 
tent impeded by ice; but they at length arrived at 
Fort-WUiam, at its extremity, and exeiuiugeil their 
vessels for two smaller canoes, better adapted for tho 
shallower and more intricate river navigation that was 
to follow. The following is a picture ou the route:— 
•The river, during the day’s march, passed through 
forests of elm, oak, pine, birch, &c. being studded with 
isles not less fertile and lovely than its banks; and 
many a spot reminded us of the rich and quiet scenery 
of England. The paths of tlio numerous portages were 
spangled with violets, roses, and many otlier wild 
flowers; while the currant, the gooseberry, Hie rasp¬ 
berry, the plnm, the cherry, and even the vine, were 
abundant. All this bounty of nature was imbued, as 
it wqfc, with life by the cheerM notes of a variety of 
birds, and by tbo restless flutter of butterflies <of the 
brightest hues. Compared with the adamantine dikerts 
of Lake Buperior, the Kaministaquoia presented a.per- 
feet paradise.’ Hero is another, for the sake of eoo- 
trast‘ On the morrow, towards noon, we mi^ a abort 
portage from the Macan to a muddy strMm falling into 
LBfc la Plttie. As we wore passing down this narrow 
and shallow creek, fire suddenly burst ferth In the 
woods near us. The flames, (wackling and olamher- 
ing up e&b tree, quickly rosembove.the fetest; within a 
few minutes more, the diy gpua on the very margin of 
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the vaten waa iit a running' blaze; and before ve were 
well dear of the danger, we were almost enreloped in 
clouds of smoke and ashes. These conilagratians, often 
caused by a wanderer’s fire, or even b;*his pipe, deso* 
late large tracts of country, leaving nothing but black 
and bare trunks, and even these sometimes mutilated 
into stumps*-one of the most dismal scenes on which the 
eye and the heart can look. sWlien once the consuming 
clement gets into the thick turf of tho primeval wilder¬ 
ness, it sets everything at defiance; and it has been 
known to smoulder for a whole winter under the deep 
snoi^’ • 

After traversing Lac la Pluie, Sir Gevge was pre¬ 
sented with a letter, congratulating him on his arrival, 
and soliciting an audience. The letter was written in 
English, and in good set terms, by one of about a hun¬ 
dred Balteaux warriors; but as soon ns si favournblo 
answer was received, his red ‘ciiildrcn’ set themselves 
to work to ‘ pelt away at him with their incantations.’ 
Oatliering round a 4rc, they endeavoured to bend liis 
mind to their wishes by cliartns, rattles, and burnt 
offerings, and closed tlie perforniauco bv luareliing 
round tho circle, singing, whooping, and drumming. 
Tho object of these literary savages was to obtain a 
renewal of the abolished gift of rum 1 
On reaching Itcd Kiver settlement, they ha<i accom¬ 
plished a voyage of two tliousand miles. This was 
founded by Lord Selkirk in 1811, in pursuance of lus 
plans of British emigration; but after his death, in 1820, 
it received no encouragement from government The 
census, notwithstanding, nnmliers at present five thou¬ 
sand souls; and the population, consisting «f Scutch 
Highlanders, Orkneygicn, and half - breeds from the 
Swampy (?recs in^ians, doubles ftself every twenty 
years. ‘ Port (iJirry, tho princiikil cstablisliment ifi tlic 
place, is situated at the forks of the lied UivA- and the 
Assiniboine, being aliout fifty miles from Lake Winipeg, 
and about seventy-five from tlie frontier; and itfoccu¬ 
pies, as nearly as possible, the centre of the settlement 
Tills, which is tlic oillcial residence of tlie governor of 
the colony, is a rcgnlarly-built furtifleution, willi walls 
and bastions of stone. Neariy opposite, on the right 
bank of tlic united streams, is tlio Roman Catholic 
cathedra). The principal Protestant church is about 
two miles farther down, on the left bank. 

the immediate nciglibourbood of tins last-mcn- 
tionAi place of worship stands the Red River Academy 
—a large and flourishing school, kept by Mr and Mrs 
Macallum, for tho sons and daughters of gentlemen 
in the service. Below Port Garry many respectable 
dwellings, most of them of two storeys, belot^ to the 
wealthier class of inhabitants. The Tower fort, which 
is about four times the size of t]ie upper establishment, 
is in process of being enclosed by loophuled walls and 
bastions. This is my own head-quarters when I visit 
tlie settlement; and hero also resides Mr Tliuni, tlio 
recorder of Rupert’s Land—so named in the royal 
charter.’ • 

From this place their journey lay over a series of 

g ains, diversified by a constant succession of small 
kes, and occasionally saiM-hills, but termmatiiig near 
the settlement of Carlton in scenes like tliis:—‘ In the 
afternoon we traversed a beautiful country, with lofty 
hills and long valleys, full of sylvan lakes, while the 
bright green of the surface, as far as the eye could 
reach, assumed a foreign tinge under an uniiiterAipted 
proMion of roses and blue-bells. On the summit of one 
of tnese hills, w6 commanded one of the few extensive 
prnpects that we had of late enjoyed. One range of 
heights rose behind another, each burning fainter as it 
receded from the eye, till the farthest was blended, in 
almost ufidistingnishable confusion, with the clouds, 
while the serftest voles spread a panorama of hangiif^ 
coVsM and glittering lakes at our feet* Here a story is 
told of certain unsophisticated savages who had never 
seen Europeans before, and who were grea% puzzled 
by the appearance amcSig the strangers of a negro. 

• This man they inspeoted,in every possible way, twist- 

• 


ing him abou^ and pulling his hair, which'was* so dif¬ 
ferent from their own flowing locks -, and at length 
they came to the condusion that Pierre Bongo was the 
od^st specimen of a white man that they liad ever 
seen.’ 

Leaving Fort Carlton on the 19ili of July, they en¬ 
joyed a bi^alo hunt, which appears to bo a game of 
mere slaughter; ‘ and then come into play the science 
and art of curing what has been killed. Sometimes 
dried meat is preferred, the bones being taken out, and 
ithe flesh liung up in the sun; but if pemmican be 
tlie orlcr of the day, Uie lean, after .being dried, is 
pounded into dust, whicli, being put into a bag made 
of tho hide, is enriched with nearly an equal weight of 
melted fat.’ On tliis foqd the toavellcr lives very well; 
although occasionally there are scenes of famine as well 
as repletion. ‘ lii the year 1820, when wintering at 
Athabasca Lake, our provisions fell short at tiie estab¬ 
lishment, and on two or three occasions I went for three 
whole days and nights without having a single morsel 
to swallow; but thtn, again, 1 was one of a party of 
eleven men and one woman who discussed three ducks 
and twenty-two geese at a sitting. On the Saskat- 
cliewau tho daily rations aro ciglit poniids of meat a- 
bead, whereas in other districts, onr people have been 
sent on long journeys with nothing but a pint of meal 
and some lArciimcut for tiicir sustenance.’ 

Fort-Edniontoii is tho capital of a district as largo ns 
England, yet containing a population of less tliaii seven¬ 
teen thfliuaud natives. Leaving this place, the ground 
began to rise more perceptibly, and the scenery to as¬ 
sume a wilder character, while even the willow and 
poplar disappeared, ‘ and nothing was to ho seen but 
the black, straight, naked stem of the pine, shooting up 
to an uiibrokou licight of eighty or a hundred feet; 
while the somlire light, .ns it glimmered along iiumliur- 
loss vistas of natiiraWcolumns, recalled to the 
tiou the gloomy shades of an assemblage of venerable 
eatliudrulii.’ At lengtli^ about seven liours of liard work 
brought us to the heiglit of laud, tho hinge, as it w-crc, 
lietween the eastern and the western waters. We break¬ 
fasted on the level isthmus, whieli did not exceed four¬ 
teen paces in width, filling i<ur kettles for this our 
lonely meal at once from the crystal sources of the 
Columbia and the Saskatchewan, while these fqo^rs iif 
two opposite oceans, murmuring Qver their beds of 
mossy stones, as if to bid each other a long farewell, 
could hardly fail to attune our minds to the sublimity 
of the scene.’ 

Tho descent of the mountains towards the Faeiflc is 
beautifully described, but with little of human interest, 
if we except the scantiness of tlic travcllurs* supplies 
of food, only indifferently assisted by boiled moss and 
‘ cukes of liips and haws,’ and of an almost tasteless 
bulb called kamnia. These delicacies are gathered and 
prepared by the women, wliilo tlio men occasionally do 
worse than lounge. ‘ In one tent a sight presented 
itself which was equally novel and unnatural. Sur-^ 
rounded by a crowd ot spectators, a party of fellowa' 
were playing at cards, obtained in tlie Snake Country 
from somo Amcrinau trappers; and a more inelandioly 
exemplification of the .influeiiee of civilisation on Isar- 
barism could hardly ho imagined, than the apparently 
sqjentiflc eagerness with wiiieli tliese naked and hungry 
savages thumbed and turned the black and greasy 
osteboard.’ After passing Fort Colvilo, they em- 
orked on the Columbia, and sufilVing n^jibh from the 
heat, arrived in due time at the ^mbouchure of the 
river in the Pacific. 

Sir George now proceeded on p long voyage along the 
coast to Sitka, and here the character of the savages 
appears to change. ‘ In the fleet that swarmed around 
ns we observed two peculiarly neat canoos, Vith four¬ 
teen paddles each, whicH 'savaured very strongly of 
honeymoon. Each carried a young, couple, who, both 
in dress and demeanour, were evidently a newly-married ‘ 

S air. The gentlemen, with their “arms around the^ 
oaries O,” were lavishing their litfle attentions on the 
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aioni, inch as the featiral of the aaiat after whom one 
i« named, or the day of one'* marriage, those who can 
afford the expense give a grand ball, ^nerally in the 
open air, to the whole of the neighbouring community.* 
The Califufpians, fn fine, are Aappy, hospitable, indo¬ 
lent, and igiprant; and tlieir dominion, in the opinion 
of Sir George Simpson, is defined very soon to fW out 
of their nerveless hands into fnose of eitlier the English 
or Americans. 

But we must here break off, hoping to follow our 
traveller next week in his voyage across the Facifle. 

BILLS OF MORTALITY. 

The Registrar-General’s Report for the first quarter of 
the present year has just been placed before us. The 
statements it contains are of so important a nature, 
that we believe them to be deserving of wider publicity 
in a summary form. The quarterly returns do not 
(■*>mprise tltfi whole country, but are taken fcpm 117 
districts, 36 of wliich arc in London and its suburbs, 
tile other 81 include a few agricultural districts, and 
the principal towns and cities of England—of wliicli, 
taken altogether, the population in 1841 was nearly 
7,000,000. 

It has usually been observed that more deaths occur 
in the winter than in the summer quarter; but from 
.Tune to September of last year, the deatlis exceeded 
those of any other quarter in the preceding seven years; 
but in the quarter ending Marcli 1847, tlic number of 
deaths is stated to have been .'ifi.lO.'i, being OOS.'i above 
the average of any corresponding quarter. * Various 
causes haves been ossigtied fur this ^cessive mortality: 
among others, the long duration,of a low temperq^ure, 
and the high price of provisions. In iUl tln^ returns, 
there is a large amount of deatlis from infiammation of 
the kings and air-tubes, and typhus fever, the certain 
attendant oil misery and destitution in crowded neigh¬ 
bourhoods. Tlic fatal effuets of tlie immigration of tlie 
starving Irish into the Lancasliire towns is shown in 
the increased mortality—the deaths in Liverpool were 
1134 more than in the winter quarter of 1846. This, 
according to the Registrar’s statement, is ' solely attri¬ 
butable to tlie many thousands of Irish paupers who 
have landed here within the last three months, bringing 
with them a nmlignant fever, which is here very pro¬ 
perly cidled “the Irish fever;” and many hundreds of 
tiiem were suffering from diarriicea and dysentery wlien 
they arrived, which will account for so many deaths 
from those cipises. Everything w’hich Jiumonity could 
devise, and money carry out for tlieir‘cases, has been 
adopted by the Select Vestry; but so many thousands 
of Irish ore continually pouring in, and their liubits are 
so disgustingly filthy, that little can be done as yet to 
stay the great mortality amongst them. Perhaps tliere 
is not a parallel case to Liverpool for the last two 
months In the history of the country.’ 

This statement reminds us of the documents written 
by eye-witnesses of the plague in its sweeping visita¬ 
tions two centuries ago. The number of deaths in the 
ibetropDlitan districts is 15,289, also a greater number 
than m any proviftus corresponding quarter. Tlie re¬ 
port states, that * although the causes are to a certain 
extent acoidental, and, us we may hope, transitory, it 
is evident that the health of towns in England is at 
presept stationary, not to say retrograding.’ As rlfeards 
cliqp^te, London is shown to be no worse off than the sur¬ 
rounding parishes, and the excess of deaths is traced to 
atniospheric impurity. A comparison drawn between 
the metropolitan districts and an outlying district com- 
prisingVl^kheath, Ettham, Sydenham, and Lewisham, 
shows the deaths in Ixindon to have been more num^- 
nyu'.by 97,872, In the seven years ending 1844, t^an 
they wotdd have been had the mortality not exceeded 
tlie rario of ‘Ae country distriots. ‘ A considerable 
part,’ we are informed,' of the population of Cxindon is 
recruited trOM the country, immigrants entering chiefly 
at the ages of 15 to S3, in « state of good health. The 


sick and weakly probably remain at homo; many of 
the new-comers too, unmarried, when attacked in Lon¬ 
don by slow consumption—the most fatal disease at the 
ages of 15 to 35—^return to tiieir father's house to diej 
so that the mortolity of the great city is made to appear 
in the returns lower at tiiose ages than it is. If we 
take cbildrAi under 5 years of age, where neither these 
disturbing causes nor occupation interfere, the delete¬ 
rious influence on health, of London in ita present state, 
will appear undisguised in all its magnitude.’ In this 
case it appears that, in the seven years 1838-44, the 
deaths of children under 5 years of Age in London 
amounted to 139,593, white in the ratio of the ouUyiug 
district above referred to, it wmid have been 80,632. 
In a fact so startling as it loss mexcens of nearly 59,000 
infant lives in seven years, wo have an unmistakeable 
argument in favour of improveil sanitary rcgulatious. 

The comparison is carried still further, so as to in¬ 
clude the whole number of deaths; and we learn that, 

‘ instead of the inhabitants of Loudon “ measuring out 
tlie whole }icriod of the {iresent existence allotted to 
tlicm,” it is found tliat in' seven years 139,593 perished 
ill infancy (under 5 years of age); 40,828 in youtli (5 
to 25); 109,126 in manluxid (25-6.5);’imd tliat only 
52,453 attained the age of 65 and upwards. Instead of 
death “ coming upon them like a sleep,” when the fa¬ 
culties ore auUed by age and .slew dyeay, it convulses 
tender infancy, falls witli burning fevers upon man in 
his prii^ snatches away the mother with tho babe 
still upm her breast.’ Thus, with a populatiou of 
nearly 2,000,000 in 1844, wc find that tlie total excess 
of deaths in London, to say iiutbiiig of sickness, was 
nearly 100,000. One hundred and tliirty-four pirsone 
die every day in London; but were tlie graat city as 
healthy as tlie surrounding districts, the number would 
be diminished by 38. .^Aft^ some remarks on th.e apa¬ 
thy of local authorities, and tui exposure of the fallacy 
tliat London ' cannot be surpassed ’ fur heoltli and clean¬ 
liness, the Registrar stales that, of the 36 metropolitan 
districts, the city within the walls stands iihTtli on the 
sanitary scale, and witliout the 'walls, including White- 
cliapel, stands last, * tlie unhealthiest of the 36 i’ and, 
snpxiosing tlie mortality to he represented by a shaded 
map, would be the darkest-coloured. * A gciieri^dea,’ 
he continues, ‘ may, however, be formed of th^listri- 
bntion of tlie poison whicli causes death. According 
to tlie latest researches, it is not a gas, but a sort of 
atmosphere of organic particles, undergoing incessant 
trunsformutions; pcrliaps, like malaria, not odorous, 
although evolved at the same time as putrid smells; 
suspended like dust, an oroma, vesicular water in the 
air, but invisible. If it were for a moment to become 
visible, and the eye could see it from a central emineuce, 
such as St i’aul's, the disease-mist would he found to 
lie dimly over Eltbam, Dulwich, Norwood, Clapham, 
Battersea, Hampstead, and Hackney; growing thicker 
niund Newington, Lambeth, Maryleboue, Paucras, 
Stepney; dork over Westminster, RotherUtlie, Ber-< 
umndsey, Southwark; and black over 'tVliitcchapel and 
till' city of London without. Hie walls. The district of 
St Giles’s would be a dark spot in tho midst of sur¬ 
rounding districts; [St George’s, Hanover Square, andBt 
James’s in Westminster, woidd be lighter tlian Maryle- 
bane ani St Martin-in-tlie-rielils; part of the city of 
London 'witliin the walls ^nrould present a decp*contrast 
to the city without the walls. Thy diseaea-mist, aris¬ 
ing from tlie breath of 9wo millions of pco^, from open 
sewers and cess-pools, graven and claugbter-houses, is 
continually kept up, and undergoing changes. In one 
season it is pervaded by cliqlc|;a, in anottier by influ¬ 
enza ; at one time it bears Miiall-pox, measles, scarla¬ 
tina, and hooping-cough among young ^hjjidnn*, at 
another it carries fever OD.ite wings.. Like an angel of 
death, it has thus havered for centuries over London. 
But it may be driven away by. legidatian. If itbis gene¬ 
ration has not the power to ctdl dead up from their 
graves, it Turn close thousai\^s ot graves now opening. 
The poisonous vapour may yet dear away from Ixin- 
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don, and front aQ the other toiraa of the kingdom; lome 
of the ounihine, pure water, fte*h air, and health of the 
country, may be given to the grateiUl inhabitanta of 
towns by the parting voice of the logislatore.’ 


DELUSIONS AND ILLUSIONS. 

W> have now got into what the calendar terms summer, 
and are able to look back; with thankfulness that it is 
over, on what the poets call spring. Summer, indeed^ 
deserves some compliment at our hands; for it is far 
better than the promise with which it sets out. Even 
in the ‘sweet south’ of London, ‘Love, whose month 
is ever May,’ begins Operations with a procession of 
chimney-sweepers, who, in the midst of showers of 
sleet, leap round a leaping bush to keep themselves 
warm, while everybody else is cowering over the fire. 
Tlie exercise, hdwever, has no doubt some efluct, os well 
as the music and the shouts. 'The year by mid by 
grows warm, and the heart merry; and as the poor 
tawdry damsel of the procession, in muslin and spiuigles, 
vanishes down some murky court, ‘in Utick air,’ the 
true goddesses of the season come fortli and light up 
the world with beauty. 

But we have n<)t a word to say for spring. Instead 
of ‘ the winds of March taking the air with beauty,’ 
they take nothing but tiles and chimney-pots, hats and 
'umbrellas; :jnd ‘ the voice of the April bird’ was never 
heard by the very oldest inhabitant, except from a cage. 
Vet hear Miss Landon— 

^ ‘ Twas the first month of spring. 

Iiike a green fan spneid the horse-chestnut Icsrce, 

A ehowtr of yellow bloom was oil the elm. 

The daisies shone like silver, and the boughs 
'Wero covered with thoii blossoms, and the sky 
Was like an aus'nry ol hope, so dear, 

So bcttutUully blue.’ ^ 

What a pity that all this is—^gammon 1 Fans of leaves— 
yellow bloom—silver daisies—blossom-covered boughs— 
and cerulean skies, in the cold, shivery, gusty, gloOmy, 
asthmatic month of February, when the ground is one 
mass of mud where it is not covered with snow 1 On 
the of the same month, we are told, 

‘ The breath of tiie morning is flinging 
A magic f»n blOAHom luitl bpvay; 

And (\»ckui.*ys und sxHirrowic; an* .singing 
In eburuB on Valcntinc'i> Day.* 

But the curious tiling is, that it is not the Cockneys 
and sparroa'B alone that mistake the season, but even 
the poets whose reputation rests upon their close ob¬ 
servation of nature. Hear Thomson, for instance— 

Forth in the plcaBi'ug RprbiR 
Thy beauty walka, thy teiuicrnats and love. 

Wide flush thn holds, tho Rofltmlug air In balm; 

Kcho tike mmmtamK round; tho forest amilca; 

And every bentic, and ovtuy heart is Joy.* 

One would think, too, that the inspired ploughman 
ought to know sumething practically of spring; but 
whatever his knowledge might be, he makes the Queen 
of Boots assert that on the approach.of that season, 

* Nature hiuMEn* her manUo green 

On every blooming tTW, c 

' And Hpreadfs her sheets p' daisies white 
c Out u'or ^0 grassy lea;' 

that the sunhheers the crystal slreams and azure Bkies; 
that the laverock ‘wakes -the merry mom, the merle 
makes the woodland echoes ring, and the mavis sings 
the day to' sleep; and 'that ‘the whole world is bright 
with the lily, the pnmmse, and the buds of the haw¬ 
thorn aud> sloe. Alter this, it is no wonder that tho 
fitncifal ear of Cefieridge shcrald detect 

II — .V < The murmuring 
Of wild boca la the Bhzuy ihowers of spring! * 

It would be easy to multiply quotations of this kind; 
bat the foot is well known to ^ readers, tkat the spring 

f- 


of the poets ie not the spring of the calendar; and, in 
foci 

‘ Their eoaslips, atooks, and UUes of tbs vale, 

Tbclr honey-bbnaome, that you hear the bees at, 

Their pansiee, daffbdUB, and ptimitiK pole— 

Are tbiaga we sneeze at!’ * 

The origin of tho hallucination if obvious enough; 
although it is more difficult to >account for its continu¬ 
ing so long—for Thomson and Bums reproducing the 
errors of Shakspeare and MJlton. As for the tribe of 
poetasters, whose wooing of the muse usually com¬ 
mences with ‘llifil, spring!’ it is not mote wondeH'ul 
that they shAild keep together than tho flock of sheep 
they find so indispensable. The ancients, to confess 
the tmth, have not only stolen our best thoughts, but 
titey have palmed upon us their own seasons: Ikat is 
the whole secret Anacreon might very well sing his 
divine ode to the rose, while ‘invoking the wreathed 
spring;’ neither was there anything out of the way in 
his cxdgiming— 

‘ When spring begems the dewy aceac, 
llow sweet to w^k tlio velvet green. 

And hear the zephyr's languid sighs. 

As o'er the seented mead bo dies I ’ 

Horace, iii like manner, maybe justified in the welcoming 
he gives to spring, and Catullus applauded for his poeti¬ 
cal description of the season in the farewell to Bitliynia. 
But these poets sang of the climate of Greece and Italy; 
and we in England have no more right to their zephyrs, 
butterflies, and roses, than to represent their grapes as 
grifwing m ripe clusters from our quickset hedges. 
Our first ‘attempts, however, in ‘ building the lofty 
rhyme,’ were meretschool exeri^s; and, an spite of 
tlio qyidenee of our owq senses—in spite of our cliatter- 
ing teeth, and blue lips—the imagery we found in tlic 
originals we copied has remained to this day kn integral 
part of our poetry. . 

A ^cat deal has been said and done abbut the rec¬ 
tification of the calendar; is it not surprising that no 
man of mould has yet arisen to set the poetical year to 
rights, and thus earn for himself a niche in the temple 
of fame next to those of Julius Ca;sar and Pope Gre¬ 
gory? nie two coses are precisely similar. In the 
former, it was found that natural and artificial time ilid 
nut correspond; and ns it was easier to alter the calendar 
tlian the sun, a law was mode that a certain day, re¬ 
puted to be such and such a day, should uo longer be 
itself, but another. Thus the world hopped on to a 
new computation of mortal time, without suficring any 
iucoDveivencc; for although a lady’s eyes._ we are told, 
have the property of ‘ misleading the morn,’ the altera¬ 
tion in the almanac had nut the slightest effect ut>on 
the revolutions of tiie earth. The poetical year i^ in 
like manner at variance with nature, and legislation 
is imperiously demanded. We would have idl poets 
strictly charged to remember that spring, in these 
islands, is the season for high winds, snow, sleet, and 
rain, coughs, coldl, and influenzas; and forbidden ac¬ 
cordingly to introduce into it birds, bees, and flowers, 
tender tales and shepherds’ reeds. There is to be no 
song but the milkmaid’s; and that is to be sung only 
in tiie streets and lanes of Londoti, to the tune of 
‘Me-ohI’ A lady may shiver in this season, but 
not sigh; for it is manifestly in opposition to the cus¬ 
toms of the stable sex to exhibit any external appear- 
ances'eontrary to real sentiments— 

‘Jonelnhoieyas—in bar heart January.* li 

Lovers are not to he set walking in the damp gronnds 
of April, coughing their tender secrets into ei^ other’s 
ears; and indeed the birth of the tender passiaV should 
be postponed till near the end of the following mouth, 
if not tiie beetling of June. In flue, Addison’s warn¬ 
ing to tlie fair to avoid the insidious softness- of MaV, 
is henceforward to be considered obsolete; and no lady 
need thii4': herself obliged to assume an air of coldness 
in the presence of her admiref, till she has left off her 
boa. 

• 
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We are not rafficiently acquainted'with the poetry of 
the more northern regions, to 'be able to say at what 
degree of latitude the classical seasons stop; but, strange 
as it may appear, we have some notion that in Norway 
the descriptions of the Greek and Latin poets would be 
more true than in England. In that Baltic country, the 
year is no scnner disenchanted firom the spells of winter, 
than the whole country is instantaneously converted, as 
if hy some magical,charm, into a garden in full bloom. 
On the opposite side of the same sea, on the other hand, 
the only season of beauty and delight is about three 
we^s of summer; but then these are three weeks for 
whicn even the other forty-nine are well ’gorth endur¬ 
ing! There is nothing in the ancient poets that ought 
to satisfy a Russian of the province of St I’etersburg; 
and for this reason, that the brief summer of the Neva 
has all the rich and glowing beauty of Italy, united, in 
an indescribable tpanucr, with aU the freshness and 
emerald greenness of the classical spring. It is mani¬ 
fest, therefore, that the poetical calendar of Russia 
ought to be different from that of Anacreon and Ho¬ 
race ; but we have a strong notion, absurd as it may 
seem, that it is identically the same. The Russians 
have in all probability borrowed their poetry, just like 
their fashions, from the French; and the latter, down to 
the day's of Rernnger, would have thought it profanity 
to alter a tittle of the seasons they imported from the 
other side of the Alps. The tsar, besides, holds even 
the Gregorian refonuatiou of the almanac in abhor¬ 
rence, and dates by the old style to this day. 

Wc have some hope that the change we suggest may 
at one time or other bn adopted, since a li|(e clinngo 
aptiears to be surelj^ however slowly, operating m 
other provinces of pdetry. In eofiying tlie ancients, 
we adopted, as a m.-ittcr of exmrse, tlieir mythology. 
All Euroi« was Christianised but the poets^who, in 
spite of bulls, Smitlifleld, and acts of parliament, con¬ 
tinued, and ^till to a (Xirtaiu c.xtent continue, dowpright 
heathens—swearing by .Jupiter and his fellows of 
Olympus, whom the ciu-ly fathers reckoned demons, 
and invoking uU sorts of goddesses, as if they were so 
many sqints. 

Sometliing may be said in defence of tliis superstition 
of tlic fancy. It was higidy convenient to have con¬ 
ventional images to express such abstract qualitie's as 
beauty, strength, and wisdom. A single word sug¬ 
gested, to nil within the circle of the clussical faith, a 
train of attributes whicli wonid otherwise have taken 
much labour to describe; aud these words were things 
—form, colour, substance. They were like a universal 
coin, which ^ssed current in the worjd as the repre¬ 
sentative of a certain value; and which tlie simultaneous 
consent of mankind continued to receive as tlic circu¬ 
lating medium, long after the dynasty had passed away 
by which it was struck. 

There must have been something strangely fascinating 
to the rude mind of awakening Europe in this intro¬ 
duction to a class of beings, not dilj^erent from men in 
feelings and desires, but how different in beauty, ma¬ 
jesty, mid power ! The gods and goddesses were allied 
to man in the physical part of his nature, and he was 
^ied to them in the spiritual; and tims it was that 
his converse with the immortals was attended by no 
slirinking of the hea^ no curdling of the blood, suidi 
as throws so repulsive a character over the grosser 
superstitions of tlie north. His faith in them lei^blcd 
faithin himself— 

• • • Delightedly lives ho 'mnng fays, and tuliBiiiaiii., 

And spirits; and doiight^ly liolieves 
Divinities, being Mm^eHvine I ' 

Tim slajr progress of metaphysics, in an ago when the 
whole human mind seems to be absorbed by physical 
science, may account for the numerous remains of tlys 
peetical faith that still exist The day, however, is 
not distant when the whedo heathen mythology will bo 
left untouched in the poetry in which it is enshrined; 
and which wiB then be ^gmed as a rare atil valuable 
antique, worthy of idl honour and admiration, but unfit 


for the imitation of modern taate. Indeed a' very con¬ 
siderable change has already taken place, as we may 
see by the vast leap there is between the straightforwara 
honest orthodoxy of 'V'irgil— 

‘ Arms and ihe man I sing, vrim fonxid by fate, 

And liaugbty Jana’s unrelenting hate;' 

and the timM scepticism of Byron— 

‘ Oh thou in Hellali deemed of heavenly Urth, 

Muse, funned, or fabled, at the minetrel's wlU I' 

e But we must not touch, without discrimination, even 
the erro’ieouB conventionalisms of poetry^ Let us alter 
the poetical calendar, because it is wrong; and dispense 
with the heathen mythology as soon as we can, because 
it is inconsistent with th{f new regime the human mind 
is under: but those things must remain that are appa¬ 
rently truths, although false in rhality. The poet, like 
the painter, must copy the external appearances of na¬ 
ture ; and it is by no means his province to assume the 
functions of tlie philosoiiher, and correct the errors of 
vision. For instancy, astrenomy tells us that the sun 
is stationary, at least in so for as the system of which 
he is the centre is concenicd, and that the phenomena 
of day ami night are caused iiy the revolutions of the 
cartli. I’oet^', on tlie other hand, asserts roundly that 
the sun movea, glides, or rushes, as it may be, along 
the sky, and dives down into the ocean, or sinks and 
disappears beliind the hills. Astronomy is right, but 
poetry is not wrong; for ail tills we i-ee in nature. To 
describe tlic close of day as being caused by the horizon 
rising above the sun. instead of the suu descending be- 
neatli the horizon, would be true in science, but false in 
poetry; and even the philosopher, while admitting the 
fact, would burn the verses. 

Tills is a specimen of an illusion, and illusions are the 
soul of poetry; but the other two—^the falsification of 
the almanac, and tlie idnvocation of heathen gods—are 
rank delasions, and diould be classed witli pmmiug, 
pucket-picking, and oHier oiiunces against taste aud 
morals. 


BRITISH INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN. 

• 

For some months past, great exertions have been modi 
ill order to iiiduee the government to send a commprciid 
mission to Japan. 'Whctlior success will atteimthese 
efi'urls or not, it is imixissiblc for us to say; but the ad¬ 
vantages likely to arise from a fortunate termination* of 
the negotiations are so obvions, that few would attempt 
to deny them. 'Whilst this subject is under discussion, 
it may nut be niiinieresting to our readers to give as, 
concise n narrative as possible of the intercourse that 
has already passed between us and the Japanese. 

Towards the end of the Bi.xteenth century, great 
efforts were made by the Dutch to supplant tlie Spanish 
and Portuguese in their position in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. Private adventurers fitted out vessels, and 
every return oi a fortunate enterprise from those parts 
inllamcd tlie amhition of the merchants and mariners of- 
lluliand. In June 15b8, five vcs.sel8 were deapatohed 
iVo 11 Rotterdam to the Indian Arcliipelaga At that 
time the English and Dutch were so closely allied, bpth 
hy religion and coiqpanionship in danger, that man^of 
our seamen were constantly found on board our neigh- 
bfiur’s vqssels. In the present expedition were two of 
our iMunlrymcn, whose pames have descended to us— 
William Adams, and Timothy Sliotter. The latter had 
previously circumnavigated the globe und«r the famous 
Cavendish. , • 

After a perilous voyage of fifteen months, the expedi¬ 
tion entered the Pacific threugl^the Straits of MageHu. 
Disasters, followed disasters, aud oat of the whole itet, 
one ship alone returned to Holland, and ,tl)js was ef¬ 
fected through the mutiny, of the crew, who compelled 
the captain to desist d'rom the fuither prosecution of the 
voyage. The ship in which Adams'and Shotter sailed, 
a&r numerous calamities and sufibrings, arrived off the 
coast of JSpsniaAiitil 1600, The crew were enervated 
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by ftuaine'uid'diieiise, mk] the yesid iras« more flmt* 
log; 'wTaok. On (heir Arrival, the new'daraen were 
Mized and treated with aeverily, their «erKo wu plun¬ 
dered bj the natives, and dispersed beyond recovery. 

Spanish and Portuguese, appr^tentive lest these 
tiien jhould be released, and having become acquainted 
wi& the ridies of the Japanese empire, njturned with 
thdr countrymen to enter into a commercial rivalry, 
exerted all their influence to induce tlie viceroy to cru¬ 
cify them, asserting that they were piratea For some 
time the prisoners were kept in suspense; at lost, aftei. 
numerous interviews between the viceroy and William 
Adams, they were all rdeased, and fifty thousand rials 
granted them as compensation ibr the loss of tiieir 
goods. The only oniiwer the monarch vouchsafed to 
their enemies was, ‘^t if Aiey were pirates before 
they arrived in those * 0608 , it was nothing to him; all 
he knew was, that tliey had behave<i well since they 
had been witiiin his territories.’ 

From a prisoner, Adams was raised to be a favourite 
of the emperor, for whom hw performed various impor¬ 
tant aervices. Having been a master on board one of 
Qneen Elizabeth’s ships, lie was qualified for the duty 
required of him. He built several amall vessels for tlie 
viceroy after the English fashion, and gave him Itko- 
wise lessons in geometry and mathematics, iio high 
did he subsequently rise in favour with tke monarch, 
that he granted him an estate, which enabled him to 
live in great splendour at the imperial court. Yet our 
countryman was not satisfied: he had left a wife and 
child in his old dwelling iu Eimehouse, and his heart 
yearned for them. At last he petitioned the emperor 
for leave to depart. He was refused. Again he soli¬ 
cited, and the monarch, although declining liis request, 
bade luiii invite his countrymen and friends. He wrote 
several letters, which in time iiad their efiect. 'Ihe 
Spaniali and Portuguese, finding all tiieir arts unavail¬ 
ing, end that, instead of being disgraced, their enemy 
rose liigb into favour, began quickly to alter their de¬ 
meanour; and to tlie honour ol our countryman he it 
told, that? insteaii of using his influence against themt 
he exerted himself in theft behalf whenever they desired 
any foyour of the viceroy. This lie was enabled to do, 
(Hi he was at nil times allowed free ingress to the most 
privste apartments ofithe palace. 

In l^y, the Dutch first visited Japan as merchants, 
and were introduced to the viceroy by Adams. They 
soon followed this up, uid commenced that trade wbicii 
has lasted to the present day. Adams now addressed 
a letter to John Saris, cliief of the English factory at 
Bantam, to intreat him to take some steps to let his 
wife and ciiildron iu England know of his being alive; 
and he added an offer of iiis services in case his country¬ 
men should determine to open a.trade witli Japan. The 
result was, that in iCll foris was despatched by the 
East India Company in the Ckme, with presents and 
letters from King James to the .viceroy. After a long 
' voyage, by Bantam and through tlie Moluccas, he ar- 
.rived at Jiqian, and cast andior at Firaudo. During 
bis course through the Spice Islands, he found that 
the .Dutch were endeavouring to render that trade a 
monopoly, and he experienced every opposition it was 
in tiieir power to make. However, when he arrived at 
the Japanese port of Firando, ttie governor of tlie town 
tnated him in the most hospitable manner. • 

Williazu Adams toon joined him, and acc&mpanied 
Saris to tlip i^mperial court The privileges granted to 
the English two m^t fiivourabi^ and liave never been 
revoked. A factory was established at Fftando, and 
Kicbard Cocks was made 'chief, while William Adams 
received the next uppouitmept A brisk trade was soon 
coaunenced, and carried* oh with but few intorraptions 
until the faototy was abandoned. The Dutch, however, 
jealous of our growing powe^ in those aeus, and fearing 
n lest we should obtain a strdnghold.in the neighbouring 
(umqtries, exerted thair influence against us, and, in 
ordw to get us into bad odour witii the Chinese, plun- 
dffied theft juidn, and gave out that the robbers were 


English, So far did tb^ peoeead, that its leifl, theft 
admiral, Adam Westerwood, ifttacbad' tike factory at 
Firando, and would have put bar oounttymen to dmth, 
had they not^ieen succouced tiie Jaiuuieae. The 
English were very .weak, there net being one of them 
to a hundred of the Dnt^. * 

On the 16th of May 16S0 Wittiam Adolns breatiied 
his last, and from that dime our infiooice began to 
decrease in the Japanese oourt.* He nude Conks and a 
Mr Eaton his executors. Mindful to tfe lost of bis 
family in Eiqrland, he left half of his estate to Ins wife 
and cliild, and the other half to a sou andidaughtjg he 
bad in Japay. Cocks at the time orrote as follows i— 

‘ I cannot but be sorrowful for the loss of such a man as 
Adams was, being our main stay in those parts; he 
was in soch favour witii two emperors of Japan as never 
Cliristiim was, and might freely have entered and had 
speech with tlie emperors when many .Tapdn kings 
stood without and could not be permitted. This em¬ 
peror hath confirmed his lordship to his son which the 
oftcr emperor gave to his father.’* 

The Dutcli having, iu 1622, discovered, or pretmided 
to have discovered, a conspiracy of the Fortuguese to 
siilHiue the Japanese empire under their sway, gave no¬ 
tice of this to the viceroy, A change of policy imme¬ 
diately ensued, and the I’ortugnese and Spaniards were 
expelled, and all the other foreigners subjected to more 
stringent rules. Disgusted witii this, and also from not 
realising the profits they expected, the English Bast 
India Company determined for the present to aliandon 
their factory at Firando. Orders were sent to their 
chief to p{ace the English houses and sheds under the 
protection, or rather in tlie custody, of the governmr iff 
Firando, whu was ^o preserve fifiem till their retuni. 
Oiir (Countrymen then* left the place, and have never 
since cetifcd to regret their want of foresight upon the 
ocGosiuti. Tlicy abandoned, without consideration, on 
ofieniqg fur our trade, wliieh it will require time and 
trouble again to restore to us. * 

Fourteen years afterwards (16S7). Lord Weddell 
visited the port of Eangasaki witl: a British fleet; but 
all intercourse with the Dutch was steadily refused by 
tlie Japanese, who had ulreaily constructed and tbrtifie'd 
the artificial iskmi of Dezima, to which tlie Dutch 
were restricted. The English having touched at the 
Purtugoese settlement of Macao, is supposed to be the 
reason of this rethsaL 

The next British arrival in tlic Japanese ports was 
that of the Bast India Company’s ship Ileturn, under j 
Captain Simon Delbo. This vessel was deapatched by 
the ordess of the. Company, to endeavour tp re-estabUsli 
their trade. The period chosen was very ill-timed; wo 
were engaged in a fearful struggle with the Dutch, the 
only Europeans in Japan; and, what perhaps was still 
worse, Charles U. whs married to a Portuguese prinoesa. 
The very name of that people being detested in Japan, 
the Dutch did not foil to make use of this dreumstance 
in order to inflame the jealousy of tiie authoritica Un 
Delbo’s arrival in '1679, he was required to give up all 
his arms and ammunition, which he immediately did. 
The next day he was visited by the principal persons 
of the town, who questioned him very closely. Among 
other things, he was asked bow it was that tiie En^sh 
had suffered so long a time to pass without attempting 
the reopening of the trade. Delbo told them of our 
civil and foreign wars, which, he alleged, had prevented 
our laying proper attention to our foreign comtqeree. 
Uur countryman found that tlie Japanese were n^i^ 
better acqiudnted with the news from Europe tiian 'he 
was, which convinced liim tiiat the Dutch hod gifen 
the information, as a Netherland vessel had arrived 
since he first reached theft shorea ., 

^After waiting a month for an answer, the captain of 

_ e _ - j - 

* This sbouU be the vlcenqr, or setlmr emperor, with whom 
alone the Itoropeans came hi oontaot. The tltolor emperor wss 
by that ttmf, as hots now, little more than a innHIf, and far toe 
hdy to engage in aeoidar BflWrs.' * 
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Uw Betum at lart receired thia pithy reply, ' That the 
emperor’a aolgecta could not be permitted to trade witih 
thoae of a king who had married the daughter of hia 
greateit enemy.’ Dolbo, finding it waa^aeleai farther 
to preaa the matter, aakri pentetaion to mU hia carga 
Tlua woa Muaed. Ite then requested tliat he might 
be allowed to remain fat the trade*winds; which was 
conceded. '11m a^tain^ wars greatly pleased with the 
conduct of the natives, whom he describes as extremely 
courteous, and not leu anxious that the trade should 
be nnpened than he was. He felt no doubt that the 
Uut;^ were the cause of the reiiual. 

In 1779, the lost expedition of Captain (look coasted 
along the islands, and gave English names to several 
eapes. Twelve years later (in 1791), Captain Colnet 
visited the Arcmpelago, but was refused all access to 
tlie shore. He, however, received every reiVeshmeut 
gratis. In the following year, great efforts were made 
to induce the East India Company to attempt the re¬ 
opening of the trade; but the committee appointed, in- 
iinenced by antiquated notions of political ccouumy, re¬ 
ported unfavourably of the scheme. 

In 1796, Captain Broughton, in his majesty’s schooner 
Providence, sailed among the islands on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery. Wherever be touched, he was received witli 
great politeness by the natives; particularly os, Kdiig 
in a royal vessel, he made no efforts to trade. 

In 1803, the Calcutta merchants, influenced, it is 
said, by the representations of Mr Ultsingh, a Dutcli- 
m.'in who had resided in Japan, sent the ship Frederic 
to Nongasaki, ttnder the command of Captain Toney, 
witii a valuable cargo. 'The attempt, hovijpver, was 
futile, and tlic captain was ordered to leave the roods 
twenty-four liours alfbr being rcfiiscd permission to 
trade.' In 1808, the English l^iig at war witiv the 
French, who at tliat time were possessed of •Holland, 
sought every means of injuring their opponents. The 
frigate PhMton entered tlie port of Nangasaki in search 
of Dutcli sh’ps, with orders to ‘ sink, burn, and destroy’ 
every possession of the enemy. The Dutcli state tliat 
the English behaved ill, and caused the deatli of tiie 
governor. A few years after, a great outcry was raised 
against our countrymen, some of whom published a' 
defence. IVom the conflicting atatements, it would 
appear tliat the English entered the harbour, and the 
I Dntcii resident came on board, who, knowing tlie pre- 
j jiidiccs of the Japanese, gave his word tliat he would 
: nut mention that the Phseton was a war-vessel. It ap¬ 
pears, liowever, tliat ho broke it; and no sooner was he 
set on shore, than he spread the news. The .Japanese 
governor, in kis fright, and fearful lesf the barbarians 
might comimt some mischief, for which he would be 
ludd responsible, ripped himself up, according to Ja¬ 
panese custom, and thus put an end to ins fears and 
mBpaiisibilities at once. The English, however, merely 
demanded wood and water, wtiich was readily supplied, 
togefiier 'with some beef. The only difference whicli 
appears to have occurred between t]ie natives and us 
was this, that we pressed them to take payment fur 
the provisions sent on board, which tliey as ateadily 
refliaad. 

Xn 1813, Sir Btamfbrd Raffles, governor of Java, then 
a pcsseaiion of Great Britain, despatched two vessels to 
XoBgosokL From some canse or other, the cargoes 
(^osea were of interior quality, and the scarcity of ship¬ 
ping was so great, that he wu compelled to pay above 
82,00Q difllara for the freight of 998,001) doUwa’ worth 
of gpods; the profits of whole voyage were 44,000 
doluux. The oompuativc sroaUness of the amount may 
he deCounted for by the reasons before mentioned. Sir 
Stamtod BaflSss tried agaha on the following year to 
open up ajBommerce with Japan, but was unsuccessful. 

Capwn Gordon, the commander of a fifty-six ton brib 
being on a voyage to the west coast of Siberia, rcsoleed 
to endeavour to commence a traffic with that secluded 
reghm, which hod so often baffled his countiymeu. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in June 1818, he sailed into Uie Ba^tof Yedo, 
along with several junkvand was dose to the loud, os 


night »me on, without being recognised os a stranger. 
He expected now that he ehenld be able to siffl up to 
the paiooe without being diacovmed. Unflwtunately, 
however, it tell calm, and he was oompriled to east 
anchor. In the moiniog, he waa viaitod by nnmerons’ 
boats, at first containing only thoee wbtm cariosity 
prompted to come on board. Presently, however, 
several offl^s arrived, to whom the captain commu¬ 
nicated his wish that he might obtain permission to 
return with a cargo suitable to the Japanae market 
He was advised to remove hit veuel, which .wat efiTected 
by their assistance. He was then requested to send on 
shore his arms, ammunition, and rudder, and to dia* 
mantle hia vessel. With the latter demand he refused 
compliance, on account o^the iosa of time it would occa¬ 
sion. The brig was then surrounded by a strong cordon 
of boats and other vessels. During the first day, the 
vessel was crowded with visitors, who, however, were 
afterwards prevented by tiio guard from coming aboard. 
However, the shores were crowded with spectators, 
most of whom were teinales. 

Four days after their arrival, they were visited 
two interpreters, who iveie weU acquainted with tlie 
Dutch language, and knew something of the English 
and Russian. With these intelligent men Gordon was 
in (onstant canversatioii. Their inquiries about the 
{loiitical state of Europe were numerous', and what ap¬ 
peared to interest tiiem most, was the battle of Water¬ 
loo, which was tlien fresh in tlie minds of oil men. Our 
countryman discovered that they were acquainted with 
the vaixinatiau, iiaviiig obtained this knowledge from 
Gaptaiu Golowuin. Tliey, however, refused any trial 
of the vaccine matter, without the advice of their supe¬ 
riors. European seeds and cattle were offered them os 
gifts, but everything was steadily declined, as they 
Sieged that unless permission was given to trade, they 
would not be allowed to receive smy foreign gootls. 
Two or tliree days after, fresh water was sent on board 
to fill the casks, wiiicli Captain Gordon construed very 
justly into a sign of Hfs approaching departure. Tlie 
.Japanese employed in this task were very talkative, 
and chatted about Loudon, wiiich they conceived to be. 
the seat of the arts, and the centre of refinement.. 

In the course of the same day the interpretera came 
on l)oar<i, and in an officiid manner said, * You h^e ap¬ 
plied for permisaioii to trade to Japan; we nre^sired 
by the governor of this place to inform you that tliis 
permission cannot be granted, as the laws of Japan fii- 
tcrdict all foreign intercourse, with the exception of that 
which exists alroady at Nangasaki with the Dutch and 
Chinese; and the governor consequently desires you to 
sail with the first fair wind.’ The captain was also told, 
in a demi-official manner, that the i^usal was for fear 
of giving umbrage to the Russians, who might resent 
their granting to him -what they had so often refused to 
thorn. Gordon pressed on them to accept some remem¬ 
brance, but they were unable to receive it 

111 a few hours afterwards, their guns, ammunition, 
&a were returned on board, and the captain made pre- • 
parations for hia departure. On the following moa^g,* 
iiaving given a signal, about thirty boats (oromenued 
towing toe brig out. As soon as they were clear of t^e 
bay, toe captain dismissed them, and toe English crew 
gave toree cheers to toe interpreters as they left toe 
reasd. No sooner had they departed, than hundreds of 
boats pUT off from tiie st^re, and crowded toe vessel so 
mucli, that tlie captain was glad {p see a ^^uord-boat 
puii towards them to disperse the ciowd,«who, on ob¬ 
serving its approach, fled in,all diaections. Presently 
some of them returned, a few of whom expressed th^ 
contempt of toe boat when Hteyenw it again in tight, 
wliilst othera fled immediately, aeciaring that their Htci 
were in danger. In the course of that and th^foUowing 
day, above two thousand persons visited toe ship. JIFe 
would quot|^be captain’s words wito regard to tM foel- 
ingi of thog^anese. He says, * U hiidlued to set any 
value on idel^which can be formed concerning the 
hearts of lilen, especially of ipen atenstomed to disguise 
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ilieir fedingi, h ire are informed l^e Japaneie are, I- 
vould confidentijr my that our diemiesal iraa^ regretted 
by aU. Thie opinion doei not ariae ao much from any¬ 
thing that haa been eaid, aa from the remembrance of 
the eager mtiafaction with which everybody need to 
examine the aeveral articles of my dreaa, particularly 
such as were of a fine quality, and the ^eaire, very 
generally expressed, of purchasing similar articlea on 
OUT return.’ 

The only account of any fhrther visit of the English 
of which we know uiything, ia that of the brig Cypruar 
and this rests on the doubtM authority of the convicts, 
who mutinied and seized the ship, and, after various 
adventures, arrived off the coast of Japan about the be¬ 
ginning of the year laBO. Hqying, it ia supposed, com¬ 
mitted some depredations on the coast, they were fired 
on by the Japanese. The Cyprus tlien steered for the 
coast of China, but sank on her voyage, in consequence of 
the injuries she had received. Four of the crew having 
previously left her, the remaining five reached Canton 
in the long-boat, where, we isuppAse, little information 
to be rdied on could he obtained from them. They 
were then sent to England, and tried and convicted. 
It is said that they gave some extraordinary accounts 
before the select committee at Canton; but what these 
were, we have not been able to asuertrin. 

It will from this brief sketch be seen that we have 
never attempted the reopening of the trade in a manner 
suitable to the greatness of our nation. Every ship that 
has visited that empire for many years past has been 
• so small and insignifleant, as no doubt to confirm tlie 
Japanese in the opinion, industriously spread by the 
iitttch, that we are a dependency of Holland. Should 
the government determine on sending the mission, wc 
trust it will be on a scale suitable to the grandeur of 
our empire. 


A SECOND GLANCE AT HUGH MlLIiEKTS FIUST 

IMPBESSIONS OF ENGLANi:^ AND ITS PEOFIJi 
Our former paper on this volume overlooked its many 
rich geological descriptions, because we had found an¬ 
other deportment of its contents sufficient to occupy all 
the space we can spare at once. We now gladly recur 
to riiW.'ook, for the purpose of completing our survey 
of it. 

'Mr Miller’s history as a man of science is remarkable. 
Passing his youth as a stone-maton, he hewed out a 
knowledge of the rocks for himself; that is, of the 
formation which existed around his native place—Cro¬ 
marty. But this formation he not merely studied. By 
his researches in it, aud his work upon it ( The Old lied 
Sandebme), he has been one of those who have obtained 
for it, what it had not a few years ago, a place in the 
range of formations, as a group of strata presenting 
peculiar fossils. To the attainments which this fact 
’ seems to indicate, Mr Miller adds powers of thought 
and" 'f description which eminently qualify him for 
shining in the popular literature of the science. This 
will strikingly appear from his account of the neigh¬ 
bourhood rf Wolverhampton. , 

‘The town has been built in the neighbourhood of 
the Dudley coal-basin, on an incoherent lowfr dejptfiit 
of new bed sandstone, unfitted fur the purposes of tile 
stone-mason,' but p^uliarly well suited, in some of its 
superficial grgiUaceous beds, fbr those of tiie brick- 
maker. Hence the prevailing colour and character of 
the place; and such, in kind, ate the circumstances 
that impart to tiie grt§t pinjority of English towns so 
very different an aspect from that borne by onr Scottish 
ones. They are the towns of a brick-and-tile mann- 
fheturing country,- rich in ,ceal and clay, but singulariy 
poor in suidstone quahies. * 

* I took the Dudley road, and left the ecatte^ 
■ulnirbi of the town- but a few hmidted yifi* behidd 
UCt ndian the altered appearance of the country gave 


evidence that I had quitted tiie new red sandstone, and 
had entered on the coal-measures. On the right, scarce 
a gunshot from the wayside, there stretched away a 
rii^ though dbmporatively thinly-inhabited countiy..— 
green, undulating, lined thicUy, lengthwise and athwi^ 
with luxuriant hedgerows, sparsely sprinkled with farm¬ 
houses, and over-conopled this morning by^a dear blue 
sky; while on the leu, far as^the e 3 re could penetiute 
through a mud-coloured atmosphere of smoke and culm, 
there spread out a barren uneven wilderness of slag and 
shale, the debris of limekilns and smelting-works, and 
of cod and ironstone pits; and amid the dvn haze jhere 
stood up wigit seemed a continuous city of fire-belch¬ 
ing furnaces and smoke-vomiting chimneys, blent with 
numerous groups of little dingy buildings, the dwellings 
of iron-smelters and miners. Wherever the new red 
sandstone extends, the country wears a sleek unbroken 
skin of green: wherever the coal-measures spread away, 
lake-like, from the lowm* edges of this formatiou, all is 
verdureless, broken, and gray. The colouring of the 
two formations coidd be scarcely better defined in a 
geological map than here on the face of the landscape. 
There is no such utter ruin of the surface in our mining 
districte in Scotland. The rubbish of the subterranean 
workings is scarcely at aU suffered to encroach, save in 
widely-scattered hillocks, on the arable superficies; and 
these liillucks the indefatigable agriculturist is ever 
levelling and carrying away, to make way for the plough; 
whereas, so entirely has the fanner been beaten from 
off the field here, and so thickly do the heaps cumber 
the surface, that one might almost imagine the land 
had beeiv seized in the remote past by some mortal 
sickness, and, alter vomiting out its bowels, had lain 
stone-dead ever since. Tlic la^mring inhabitants of 
thisfdesert—a rude, improvident, Cyclopean race, indif¬ 
ferent ttt all save the mineral treasures of the soil—are 
rather graphically designated in the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts,. where I found them exceedingly ^eaply rated, 
as “ the lic-wasterB.” Some six or eight centuries ago, 
the Dudley coal-field existed as a wild forest, in which 
a few semi-barbarous iron-smcltcrs and charcoal-burners 
carried on their solitary labours; aud which was re- 
mukable chiefly for a seam of coal tiiirty feet in thick¬ 
ness, wliich, like some of the coal-seams of the United 
States, cropped out at the surface, and was wrought 
among the trees in the open air. A small colony of 
workers in iron of various kinds settled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and their congregated forges and cottage- 
dwellings formed a little noisy hamlet amid the wood¬ 
lands. The miner explored, to greater and still greater 
depths, .tiie mineral treasures of tiie cual-fi-';^d; the ever- 
resounding, ever-smoking village added iiouse to house, 
and forge to forge, as the fuel and the ironstone heaps 
accumulated; till at length the three thick hands of 
dark ore, and the ten-yard coal-seam of tho basin, 
though restricted to a space greatly less in area titan 
some of our Scottish lakes,, product, out of the few 
congregated huts,j,the busy town of Birmingham, with 
its 280,000 inhabitants. And as tiie rise of the place 
has been cotmccted with the development of the mineral 
treasures of its small but exceedingly rich coal-field, 
their exhaustion, unless there open up to it new fields 
at industry, must induce its de^ne. There is • <lhy 
coming, though a still distant one, when the minor shall 
have done with this wilderness of debris and chimneys, 
just M the charcoal-burner bad done with it when the 
wowands were exhausted, a«8 ago, or os the farmer 
had done with it at a. consideraMy later periodgnd 
when it shall exist as an uninhabited desmt, fuU of 
gloomy pitfalls, baff-hidden by a stunted vefmtation, 
and studded with nnseemly ruins of brick. And the 
neighbouring city, like a beggared spendthrift, that, 
^r having run throngh bis patrimony, continues to 
reMdo in the house of his ancestors, shall have, in aU 
probability, to shut up many an apartment, and leave 
many a forsaken range of omoes and oathouses to tifik 
into dec($.’ 

Thus does the man of gemus iwoce^d—«ssoeiatiog 
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bud material facti i^th buoMra interests—while the 
common mind can gire hnt what directly strikes the 
eye. 

Mr Miller, as we formerly remuked,*is a man of 
decidedly religious character. His earnestness as such, 
in counectioil with his literary gifts, has placed him in 
command of the WUnesx newspaper, the champion of 
the Free Church of Scotignd. • It is therefore of some 
importance for science that its part should be taken by 
such a man. One ebapter of his book is devoted to an 
able and eloquent defence of geology against those 
who Itave unwisely attacked it on so-cdled theological 
grounds. Another religious newspaper hse. it seems, 
committed itself to the opinion that, ‘ for aught that 
appears in the bowels of the earth, the world might 
liavc been called into existence yesterday.’ Hereupon 
Mr Miller writes as follows:— 

‘ Wo stand in the middle of an ancient buiying- 
ground in a northern district The monuments of the 
dead, licheued and gray, rise thick around us; and there 
are fragments of mouldering bones lying scuttercB amid 
the loose dust that rests under them, m das k recesses 
impervious to the rain and the sunshine. We dig into 
the soil below ; here is a human skuli, and there nume¬ 
rous other well-known hones of the human skeleton— 
vertebra}, ribs, arm and leg bones, and those of tlie jaws, 
breast, and pelvis. Still, as we dig, the bony' mass 
accumulates; we disinter portions, not of one, but of 
many skeletons—some comparatively fresh, some in a 
state of great decay; and with the hones Uiere mingle 
fragment of coffins, with tlic wasted tinsel-mounting 
in some instances still attached, and the rusted nails 
still sticking;!!! the joig^s. We continue to dig, and, at 
a depth to whicli the sexton ahuost never penetrates, 
find a stratum of iiurc sea-sand, &nd then a stratufti of 
the sea shells common on the neighbouring (Aast—in 
especial, oyster, mussel, and cockie-shells. It may be 
mentioned, in tiic passing, that the eharctiyard to Which 
I refer, though at some little distance fruu! the sea, is 
situated on one of the raised beaches of the north of 
Scotland ; and licnee the sliells. We dig a little farther, 
and'reach a thick bed of sandstone, which we penetrate, 
and beneath winch we find a bed of impure lime, richly 
charged with the remains of fish of strangely antique 
fiirms. “ The earth, for anything that appears to tlic 
contrary, might have been made yesterday?” IJo ap- 
])earanccs such as these warrant the inference? Do tliese 
inimau skeletons, in all their various stages of decay, 
appear its if t/iey hail been made yesterday ? Was that 
hit of coffin, wth the soiled tinsel on the one side, and 
the corrodedroail sticking out of the dther, m*ade yes¬ 
terday ? Was yonder skull, instead of iiaving ever 
formed {lart of a unman head, created yesterday, exactly 
tile repulsive-looking sort of thing we sec it? Indis¬ 
putably not. Such is the nature of the human mind— 
such tho laws that regulate and control human belief-r 
that in tiiu very existence of that churchyard, we do, 
and must recognise positive proof that tho world was 
Hut made yesterday. 

‘ But can we stop in our process of inference at tlw 
mouldering remains of the churchyard ? Can we hold 
that the skull was not created a mere skull, and yet 
hold that the oyster, mussel, and cockle-shells beneath 
are not the remains of mollaseous animals, but things 
originally created in exactly their present state, as 
empt^ shells? The supposition is oltogetlicr absurd. 
Such It Ike constitution m our minds, tlut we must as 
certaiffiy hold yonder oyster-shell to have once formed 
part o^ mollusc, as we hold yonder skull to have once 
ibrnied part of a man. Ami if we cannot stop at the 
skeleton, Ijow stop at the shells? Wliy not pass on to the 
fish? The evidence of design is quite as irresistible in 
them, as in tho human or the molluscous remains abgvt. 
We can still see the scales wliich covered them occupying 
their proper ^aces, with all their nicely-designed bars, 
hooks, and nrils of attachment; the fins v^iicb pro¬ 
pelled tliem throng the^ater, with the multitudinous 
pseudo-jefiuts, formed to ^^put to the rays the proper 


elasticity, lie widely epread on the ttone; the afaarp- 
pointed teeth, cmistruoted like those of fish generaliy, 
rather for the purpose of holding fiut slippery substances 
than of mastication, still hrisQe in their jaws; nay, the 
very plates, spines, and Scales of the fish on which they ■ 
had fed, still lie undigested in their abdomens. We can¬ 
not stop sho!^ at the shells: if the human sknll was not 
created a mere skull, nor the ehril a mere dead shell, 
then the fossil fish could not liave been created a mere 
fossil. There is no broken link in the chain at which 
ts take our stand; and yet, having once recognised the 
fishes as such—having recognised them as the remains 
of animals, and not as stones that exist in their original 
state—we stand committed to all the organisms of the 
geological scale. , a 

* But we limit the Divine Power, it may be said. Could 
not the Omnipotent First Cause have created all the 
fossils of the earth, vegetable and animal, in their fossil 
state? Yes, certainly; the act of their creation, re¬ 
garded simply as an act of power, does not, and cannot 
transcend Ills inflnitif ability. He could have created 
all the burying-grounds of the ea^h, with all their 
broken and wasted contents, brute and human. He 
could have created all the mummies of Mexico and of 
Egypt as such, and all the skeletons of the catacombs 
of Paris. It would manifest, however, but little reve¬ 
rence for liis character, to compliment His infinite 
power at the expense of His infinite wisdom. It would 
i>e doing no honour to His name to regard Him as a 
creator of dead skeletons, mammies, and churchyards. 
Nay, we could not recognise Him as such, without giv¬ 
ing to the winds all those principles of common reason 
wliicU in llis goodness He has imparted to us for our- 
guidance in the ordinary affairs of life.’ 

This we conceive to l)c alike ingenious in conception 
and conclusive in argument. 

A ftcr all, we are butm the dawn of scientific discovery, 
with the mists clinging to the ground all around us. A 
few years will see mem looking back on much of the 
controversy here adverad to, much of the afguments 
on both sides, as weak and childish. We cordially echo 
a fine sentence of our author—and conclude wi& it— 

‘ Who among living men may anticipate the -thinking 
of future generations, or indicate in what direction new 
avenues into the regions of thought shoU yet be^ened 
up by the key of unborn genius ?’ 


THE WOLF AT THE DOOK. 

It is calculated, both in and out of parliament, that at 
this moment tlie supply of food within the country is 
much smaller than we require to last us till next har¬ 
vest; and that we have no certainty, nor even pro¬ 
bability, of receiving any assistance of importance from 
abroad. Tliis would bt- considered a very awful state of 
things, if it were possible for us to think of the national 
affairs as if they were our own. But what is ril men’s 
business, is nobody’s; and like the individual who did,* 
not care about what became of the ship in a storirifffnce 
he was ‘only a passenger,’ we continue talking, with 
imperturbable calmness, of impending starvation. I^is 
true the cry of ‘ Wolf I ’ is by no means new to our ears; 
oiffi it is ^sible en&ugh that, on the present occasion, it 
may turn out as unaubstanthal as ever; but the'circom- 
stances under which itjls raised ani to say the least of 
them, iilariuing; and wo do tiiink it the oRity of evdty 
person of common sense bndeavW to ‘ realise * tlie 
idea in the Amoican aensq of tiie expression, in order 
to avoid, os far as possible, thd risk of a‘more literal 
and toriblo realisation. '. 

It is too late, at least istl{)i reference to pneeht 
year, to think of substituting otUbrT^^Uee for pota¬ 
toes ; and at anytate, we are not niK tiut the fo^ty 
of growthi by which some have been recommended, 
would he found in the Imlg-ran any reel advantage. 
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Whiit W anktt now do os a nation, i« juat vltat we 
ahoHM do aa IndiTiduals under aibBilar circnttiitaxioea. 
We mutt fict^miae the resoiucei we actaall 7 poaieaa, 
, and onir stock of food go as far as poiiil^ What 
it stock of food? We are told that it is so many 
(inasten of grain, and that the number of quarters is 
much smaller than we are in the habit of consuming in 
the given time. But if it cut be shown that our habits 
have liitherto been grossly extravagant, that we have 
U’astrd more than we have eaten, then a remedy mudi 
of course be in our power, and for all that has come 
and gone, we shall be able to keep the wolf from the 
door. ' ^ ^ 

It appears now to be a recognised fact, that for the 
sake of the mere colour, a considerable part of the po- 
putation sacrifice a large portion of the substance, and 
not a little of the wholesomeness, of the bread; and 
the queen, and many of the Jiigh pobility, have set the 
example of determining to use in their establishments 
tlrhat is called seclbnds fiour. Tiiis is very well, so far 
as it goes; and it is likewise very well to restrict the 
allowance issued to one pound a-day foe each person, 
which is amply sufficient. Bat the bulk of the people 
already eat seconds bread, and lest than a ^onnd a>day 
of that; and the’ danger is too imminent, to be averted 
by economy among the few. It would seem, in fact, by 
a reference to the customs of other countries, tliat we 
are all less careful than we might be; and that we ha* 
hitually neglect many things which would not only be 
a resource in time of scarcity, but a comfort in time of 
plenty. 

To begin with small matters: our want of economy, 
and economical comfort, is impressed upon us by our 
observation of the daily proceedmgs of the French. In 
all fomili^ in France, foom the lower up to the higher, 
middle ranks inclusive, there prevails the system of the 
poi-au-feu. Tlie pot-an-feu is a common brown earthen 
vess^' o^ crock, which the servant, if there be one, 
places close to the fire the moment it is lighted. Into 
this •i&'devQaring caldron she throws the hones and 
other fragments of yesterday’s meal, with a sufficiency 
of’water: but this is only by way of a commencement, 
for it would be hard to say what she docs not throw 
into it. There is not a stray crust, or a fragment of 
food of any kind in the house, however trifling—not a 
morsel of butter too minute for separate service, or of 
fat or grease—^not a drop of unappropriated milk—not 
even a cabbage leaf, provided only it be clean (which is 
the sole condition with all), that does not find its way 
into the pot-an-fen. Then the hedges and fields arc 
ransacked for sorrel, and other wild vegetables; uid, in 
' shor^ this constant feeding of the constantly-simmering 
but^k.'ver-boiUng caldron goes on the whole day; ser¬ 
vant children, master, and mistress, idike looking to it 
for a portion oi their daily sustenance, great or other¬ 
wise, according to the means of the himily, and the pre- 
tenrion of their style of living. In l!)nglimd, t|iero is ho 
web eodnomy os this practised; and in London more 
espeeialJy, where senps ate s^ldomer eaten than in 
SebtUmd, tti£ water in which meat is boiled is more 
feeqnently wasted dunt otherwise. In the better houses, 
when there is soup, the meaf is not presented; the two 
articles being considered incompatible as dishes, and 
the one qpiy' used in tile manufacture of the other. 
Thus the author><if ‘Bu^es from the Brimnens of 
Nassau’ is horrified dt seeing both rni the same taUe 
inGfitmany. ‘Watta.regardtotiietirderofthediriies,’ 
s^ys'lie, 'that Is unlike aaytiitng lira Qfaus ever 
tiKMght of: after soeqp;' wMefa, aB the’world over, is 


the alpAia of the gourmand’s alpiiahet, the barren meat 
foois which the said soup has been extracted is pro¬ 
duced ; cf tourse it is dry, tasteless, sriihered-looking 
stuff, which t Grosvenor l^nara cat would not touch 
with its whiskers.' • ^ 

This kind of English intderance is t^e reason why 
rice, beans, peas, and other snbstitqtcs for potatoes 
have not bwn succesifoteamong us. We do not otdtet 
to give these articles a trial, but will not take the trouble 
to make it a fair one. Kice, for instance, is the most 
insifdd food in the world when cooked ou mturelj but 
for that very reason it imbibes more ealMly than any 
other tile qc^ties of the juices with whWi it is mixed. 
Instead of being eaten with any kind of food, it should 
form a portion of the dish; in culinary language, it 
should he used to mother the morsel of meat. And the 
fatter this is, the better; for tlie rice absorbs tiic unc¬ 
tuous moisture, and, with the slightest tronidc in the 
world, becomes the dish so well known to the Porisiun 
epicur; under the name of rtr-an-yra*. It may be 
usefnl to note here, that the I’est-flavoured rice is tlie 
cheapest—tlie small, broken, disedoured Indian grain. 
This is used by returned * nabobs’ of onr acqunintancx* 
in preference to the American; and indeed we believe 
there are few of these gentlemen whose families are not 
provided with the article in one or more bags at a time. 
Beans, witli tlie mere addition of wliat we should stig¬ 
matise as grease, together with the ordinary condi¬ 
ments, jiepfier and salt, are considered, on tlie continent, 
by classes far removed from tiie lowest, to form wlnxtt- ’ 
rious dinner of themselves. All the vegetables wc'have 
named, together with Indian corn, are more antritive 
than meat, and mqpU more so Mian the turiiips wiitcli 
formed the supper of Cincinnntus. And yet ‘ tlie noblest 
fouiffiations of honour' justice, and integrity,’ says Dr 
King in Vis Art of Cookery, ‘ were found to lie hid in tur¬ 
nips ; for when Cincinnutus left the plough to take tile 
comntand of the Koman army, and uftenfards retired 
to his cottage, having brouglit home victory, tlie Sam- 
nite ambassadors came to him, and tempt^ him with 
a large bribe. They found him dressing turnips: on 
whicli they withdrew, convinced that it was impossible 
to prevail upon him who'could be contented with such 
a supper.’ 

It is not long since details like these would iiave been 
considered undignified; but at a time when the greatest 
sovereign in the world puts her household on allow¬ 
ance, Ixith as to quantity and quality, in so common an 
article as bread, we shaft probably be excused for hint¬ 
ing to t}ie people that they are not foitoy dependent I 
upon the foretliought of their queen; t^t there are j 
many little ways in which they can themselves astist 
in keeping the wolf from the door. 

We come now, Itowever, to a much more Imporiaat 
branch of the sulgect, although tiie parties in Whoso 
hands the power rests arc not the whole nation, but n 
very great and nnmerous body. They are tiie culti¬ 
vators of the land, from a few yards of ground Up to 
the most extensive farm. 

The most obvious economy of the kind we meUn, Is tiiat 
which would appear to be obtainable from a change in 
tiie mode of using the seed-corn. Although the gCMt ce¬ 
real of the East—rice—is of much lower pecuniary value 
than wheat, a vast deal more trouble is bestowed Upon 
it by the cultivator. It Is first sowed in moist ground, 
and tllen transplanted separately into Completely fl^ed 
fields. Indeed the broad-cast system is quite unknofipji in 
those parts of the world where grain is tee most plenti¬ 
fully raised, and where it is stiU more emphatically than 
in Europe ' tee staff of life,’ When wheat is sown by 
scattering it in liandfnls over tiie HMds, as iiv England, 
a quantity is lost the nnavoldBble iRegifiarity of its 
duMbntimi; and.it Is likewise certain that tebeu ^e 
grains chance to be erdwded, they tUteifere'with tee 
growth of each other,'and rento the crop lets hwvy. 

In oMer tfo obviate these disadVanteges, sonie experi¬ 
mentalists sow their corn in droli, whUe others ]^imt it 
means of the dibUe; and bote afdrtu teat the saVing 
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in seed, aud gam in the crop, are Tery'oonaiderabte. A 
machine has. been inventM witii rows of dibbles, each 
row eight inches, and eaw dibble six inches a^t, and 
so contrived, as to drop the seed into tlVO ho^, from 
two to three inches deep. This depth inrolTes another 
saving; for Cto grain thna escapes both the bir^ and 
the wind. * 

But hond-diifoling is qf coarso the resource of the 
smaller oooujnera; and in this way from eight to ten 
quarters of wheat per acre hove been obtained. It 
would appear from the experiments that the crop is 
not iUbproportson to the quantity of seed, but that, on 
the contrar)', two or tliree kernels are better than a 
greater number. The following was addressed some 
time ago ' to fumers ’ by a respectable citisen of Lon¬ 
don :—' At the end of August 1843, 1 planted in my 
garden thirty-two grains of wheat, at six inches dis¬ 
tance, an inch and a half deep. The seed was of the 
flrst-rate quality. This seed produced this year ttiirty- 
two plants, having from ten to twenty-eight stems and 
ears each; the average number of ears was sikteen; 
the average weight of each plant 1J ounce. An acre of 
land would contain, at -six inches distance, 174,840 
plants i the producte, 304,940 oimecs, nr nearly 19,600 
pounds; 320 bushels, or forty quarters per acre. The 
expense of dibbling would be more than saved by the 
dimioished quantity of seed required. I do not mean 
to state that such a result would be obtained upon a 
large scale; but 1 think it is worthy of trial, when we 
know that the average produce is only 2| quarters per 
acre, and that it is possible to grow forfy. It will be 
allowed that tlicre is ample scqpc fur imptsvement 
Try a hreadt^ in your %.-id8 an inch and a half deep; 
put one grain, and one only, in each* hole; plant it at 
six or eight inches distant; be sufe to plant good sAsd; 
get as much produce ns you can, but ffo/or foMy quar¬ 
ters par acre.' 

This, however, it will lie observed, is in gtirden 
ground, althuiigli it siiows (supposing it to be correct) i 
a degree of productiveiie.4s that was never stts;wcted to 
exist. Tile transplanting system has likewise been 
successfully tried, and, what is very remarkable, on the 
same spot of land, year after year—the result being not 
only a much licavier crop than usual, but a saving of' 
se^ more than equivalent to the price of the additional 
labour. But it will not be supposed tiiat it is the mere 
dibbling or transplanting tliat prevents the exhaustion | 
of the soil, and enables the farmer, with the aid uf tiie 
usual manuring, to extract from it so trying a crop 
every year: the frequent hoeing—whiuh these 

systems demMlm, and afford room for—the constant ex¬ 
posure of a fresh portion of tiie soil to the air. The air is 
itself manure, for it contains the principles of health and 
aliment: and a frequent loosening and exposure of the 
soil do more for the plant than the unretlecting would 
imagine. 

.. - - • The vital 

Porradei the swarming Kan and hearing earths, 

AVberc tnmilng nature broods her myriad births. 

Fills the 6no Innge of all that broatlio or bud, , 

Warms the new heart, and dyw the gushing blnod; 

With llfWs first spark Inspires the organic frame, 

* aad, as It wasSn, renews the subtle Same.' 

Broad-cast fields must take tlicir chance of a fair por¬ 
tion of tlie influence of tliis universal restorer, for there 
it no room for hoeing, and very litUe for weeding.# We 
do noJK^presumc, however, to enter here into the scien- 
tifio>''^.itions of farming: our purpose merely is to 
show A^hat manner a saving can be effected, in 
doubtful or disastrous years, of the food of man. 

A curious illustration is given, in Hoarc’s treatise on 
tho tine, oT the true vitality of plants, and the faculty 
tw possess of searching for food where the earth i^ik 
sna a state as to enable them to send forth their fibres. 
A bone was placed at a little distance from a vine; and 
the plant, aa if aware of the circumstance by^eaus of 
a.ieDS 0 analsgotts to the Jcent in animals, despatched a 
lasing root in quest of tlio prize. The root performed 


its misnoa with In passing through -some 

stro^ clay that intervened, it euffared no obstacle to 
interfore with its errand, and amused itself with no 
throwing out of fibres; but on reaching its ^tination, 
it clasped the bone in its emlmces, and gr^ually- 
covered it with a minute and delicate lace-work oT 
fibres, that up doubt sucked nuteiment from every pore, 
to be duly transmitted to the parent trank. 

A still more wholesale saving than by means of the 
dibble, is advocated by Mr Mechi, the proprietor of an 
experimental farm in Essex, who has demonstrated 
that he is at least in earnest in his own Views, by dis¬ 
tributing gratuitously to the extent of very many 
thousands an account of his doings at Tiptree. *I 
believe,' says he, ‘ I am qqite cormet in stating, that In 
our heavy land districts only fifty acres out of every 
one hundred aro available to produce food fiir man, or 
profit to the farmer. Foil twenty acres are consumed 
by the farm horses, twepty-flvo acres in long-fallows 
growing notliing, but involving an outlay of nearly L.5 
for each acre, and fr:fin flwe to ten acres occupira by 
banks, ditches, and farm buildings, leaving the tenant 
the produce of from forty-five to fifty acres to pay all 
citarges on one hundred acres. I tliink it is high tinra 
such a system should be altered; that by perfect drain¬ 
age, economy of manure, and superior cultivation, 
twelve Bcressshould keep the horses, aiid all Ae rest 
(save the homestead, and an external iron or wood 
lionndary fence) be available for corn or roota That 
this is perfectly practicable, is proved in Lincolnshire, 
jiarts of Scotland, and other highly-cultivated districts, 
it is an easy and profitable way of adding forty per 
cent, to OUT territory without the cost, eruelty, and 
trouble of conquest, military protection, or migration, 
with the still more pleasing reflection of not having to 
read asunder those ^dly ties of home, affection, and 
friendship, the want (Pwhich is bitterness in tlie cup 
of many an honest emigrant’ His remarks on fences 
are forcible, though not new. ‘ With regard to fences, 
there appears a sort m veneration for theii^ entirely 
unaccountable. I object to them tn toto, except such 
us are of woo<l or iron. The banks on which they 
stand aro privileged receptacles for every description of 
noxions weed, insect, biro, and vermin. Uuhoed, un- 
ploughed, unharrowed, they furnish an annual mop of 
seed-weeds, carried by winds and by birds on tne land, 
tliat defies all the fanner's attempts to clean it; that 
renders long-fallowing necessary, and involves a per- 
Iietusl expense in hoeing, and loss by superseding so 
much of the regular crops. In fact, in a variety of 
ways they involve a loss for beyond the annual interest 
fur the repair of wood or iron fences, or cliarge for their 
gradual deterioration. I object even to well-regulated 
thorn fences, on the score of exhaustion b^ their roots, 
the expense of clipping, and the impossibility of dis¬ 
turbing the ground on which they stand. But my dis¬ 
like amounts to positive indignation at seeing the gene¬ 
rality of fences occupying one-tenth of the hnd tiiat 
should grow our food, and employ our labour andouj^ 
capital, spoiling another tenth by their supply of d^os 
and vermin; their interruption of air and light—to say 
notliing of tlie facilities they afford for fraud and neglect 
of duty, and tiie diffleulties they inteniose to a ready 
BU^vision by the former or his bmliff. If shelter is 
needed a% particular seasons, it can readily be forded 
by other means.’ Tltrashing machines he considers of 
importance, on account,of tiie saviiig they*effect in the 
grain. ‘ Thrashing machines are valued pAncipoHy 
tiieir facility of conrertiou, and the'quantity tliey per¬ 
form. To m^ their more perfect extraction iff the grain, 
and prevention of fraud ailB neglect, are far‘more im> 
portent considerations. A single gViin of wheat in fifty, 
is two pounds in every hundred, or five shilinga per 
acre: and an examination ofi straw, it^henever we lutve 
tiie opiwrtunltiy, givtii us fearful evldeiuw Of what ia 
lostbyimperfiactthrMliiiigandtiukiiig.’ *• 

We have now rianeed generally tet what appear to us 
p) be some of tne raogt ii^getaut points for considerar 
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tion «t •' HaaoB Uke tiiis. A« for the netoraliution of 
exotio plantoi end the extended cultivation of neglected 
ones, theie tiiinp telong to the Aitnre. Wo are at 
present like a ship’s companj', with a voyage of a certain 
length before us, and an insufficient store of food ac- 
6 oi^g to the usual arrangements; and it behoves us 
to oonirider what we are to da Most of ys say practi¬ 
cally, * It is unnecessary yet to think of the length of 
the voyage; we have enough in the meantime for the 
day or the month, and before that is expended, who 
knows that we shall not make another port, or meet 
some friendly ship upon the ocean?’ Others, again, 
speculate upon the precautions that are to be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of tlie danger at some fhture time; 
while others still aip at oi)pe for putting the whole 
crew upon short allowance, and purchasing eventual 
safety with present hunger. 

The last would seem at first sight to be the most ra¬ 
tions! plan—only that it is impracticable; and for this 
reason, that the rations aro not distributed by a purser, 
but are open, conditionally, to all.* It is, besides, we are 
inclined to believe, uiuiccessary. The stores we have 
may not be so abundant as in former years, but the 
defioimoy is not greater than may be made up by better 
management. We have shown, on the. authority of 
practical persons, that we do not exact from the great 
purser. Nature, one-half the rations she i9 prepared to 
' give to the skilful, energetic, and industrious; and we 
have likewise shown, tlmt we by no means turn to 
proper account even the comparative pittance we re¬ 
ceive. Under these circumstwees, it is our own fault 
if the wolf is at the door. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 

Thk Germans are now, perhaps, the most home-loving 
people in Europe. We do not refer to their love of 
country, but to that more close and concentrated pa¬ 
triotism which clings to the qjrcle of neighbourho^, 
the housg. the family, the old occupations, amusements, 
customs—to all things, in short, tiiat are included in 
the simple but comprehensive and most beautiful Eng¬ 
lish word. Fireside. Here is a book before us,* refer¬ 
ring to the present day in Germany, which, to our so- 
phistiq|ted vision, would seem to present only pictures 
of the mden tima Its novelty and freshness are those 
of,an aucient ballad; and the feelings it awakens gush 
np from the sealed fountains of our forgotten youth. 
The Christmas Tree—^that literal tree, but how full of 
metaphorical meanings!—is planted in the Gennan 
heart; and still therefore it blooms on the table, win¬ 
ter after winter, its branches heavy with the mutual 
presents tliat serve os annuid tokens of afi'ection among 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, masters and 
servants; friends, neighbours, and acquaintances. A nd 
. pleasant is the t^ round tluit Christmas Tree (the top 
branches of an evergreen pine), and meny the laugh, and 
soft tto tMr, and solemn the hymn of ^atitude and 
>ra^) and delightfal, too, are the tales with which the 
wiCTs»'>eve is passed away; for they are told by earnest 
Ups, listened to by indul^t ears, and felt by kindly 
and loving hearts. 

A picture of home life—and knitting book I This con- 
jnncticHi of literature and needlewprk wiU amuse ^le 
untravelled English; but to those who know^lermany, 
where tales enliven, without Interrupting industry, and 
where tbeT^es n»t unfrequeptly take tlieir knitting 
eVen to the Qieatre. the assodation wiU be both natnral 
and pteasing. It reminds one of the annonneement of 
one of Leigh Hunt’s journals, as being ‘ sold at the to- 
baooonist’s.* Of tiip,vslne ht the knitting department 


* Tha OsAosn Chdstmas-Bve; or DeotsoTier DoCien WeQinaehts 
K(Mob«a, a Pletim of Hpme Mfo in Omatay; oomprMng Per¬ 
sonal KfooUHtfams, Mes, and •katehA; wttli BsMUlpttbaa and 
Utraetlons tar workiag inward* of Ono Hiiadrad vary beaoUfUl 
and anUMly original PaMsma for KnltVog- lUuiMtad by Hu- 
nsjCMa angt avinga By Madama AnilUm Zlshr- ntltadbylbs 
A. sfmtgHUSiy. Londoni Q. 0. Qamei. 


of the work, however, we confoss our inability to form a 
correct estimate; and must, t!)|Brefore, confine ourselves 
to the literature, which we do not hesitate to say is at 
least equal ifi interest to that of the English Christmas 
hooks. But the specimen we are about to give will do 
something more tiian support this opinioa* It will show 
the ejfecl of the Christmas Tree upon the character Of 
the ^rman women. • . 

* A large party had met at the castle of Count Mans- 

feldt, at 1)-, amongst whom the Baroness Marbach 

shone conspicuous, by her fascinating manners, and 
truly domestic character. The baroness wished to pre¬ 
pare a surijrise for her husband on his hirtiiday, and 
secretly invited the company present to assemble at her 
residence, for that purpose, in three weeds’ time. The 
novelty and mystery pleased us all very much; and 
the secret invitation was not communicated to any be¬ 
yond the party invited—which was, however, a pretty 
considerable one, amounting to about ninety persons; 
for each person at D—— had a carte blanche to invite a 
party hf their own friends to accompany tlicni. Thus 
the iclat of tlte business was spared to the li^y of tlio 
house; and no notes or answers being received, no sus¬ 
picions were aroused. 

* But some serious domestic matters had in the mean¬ 
time diverted the baroness’s thoughts from this im¬ 
pulse of a moment; and it literally so happened, tout 
the festive day arrived, and with it ninety ^ests to be 
entertained, with no previous preparation on the part 
of the improvident hostess I 

‘ The Baroness Marbach, with her husband and three 
children,(.were seated at their family dinner on tho day 
in question, when a servant announced tlig first arrival 
of guests, in fall'oall costume. Such is onr custom. 
An^nvitation for a dbrtain day—however the evening 
ia to cltee—is always attended early in Uie forenoon ; 
and this party, who lived a considerable distance oiT, 
had aet out, accordingly, in their own carriage at nine 
in tlio morning. 

‘ As for ourselves, we had dreamt of little else but 
the delightful day wo had anticipated spending at 
Uudel (the name of Baron Morbaeh's estate); and wo 
amused ourselves on the way by projecting new games 
and plays, and promising ourselves to dance till day¬ 
light. We were the next arrival. Then anotlicr, and 
another carriage full of guests was announced; and the 
astounded boron believed his birthday must have been 
placarded. He tnrued to his wife for an explanation, 
when auddeuly the whole truth flashed up<in her mind; 
and taming deadly pale, she exclaimcC^^ Walter, what 
is to became of me ? Three weeks ago^^vited these 
guests, to celebrate your birthday, intending a simprise 
for you; but mitil.thii moment the circumstance never 
recurred to me. What am I to do ? Moat of my guests 
come from afor, and will require a substantial dinner.” 

“Never mind, my love,” said tho kind husband; 
“we must put the best face on the matter we can;” 
and laughing hcaitily, he led bet to the reception-routu, 
to meet her unexpected guests. 

* With all her usual hospitality, and more than her 
accustomed grace, did the baroness receive us, while 
the baron made the announcement o^his lady's lapse of 
memory amidst shouts of laughter, and declarations on 
tile part of the young ladies that each would display 
her culinary acquirements, by producing on impromptu 
dish for tiie occasion. Aprons were in requisition from 
oil the maids, and tied over the more costly dre&sqs of 
tho fair cooks. All was soon bustle and activity ih'the 
servants’ hall; while those who hod before-li&n*but 
slightly acquainted, grew all at once into intimacy, 
under these exciting and oovd droumstances. The 
^tlemen were permitted to act as assistants, so long 
is^heir services wen required; while the servant^ were 
despatched in all quarters for fidh flesh, and foed^ to 
meet the sudden demand. 

‘ The qlder ladies, alter having partaken of luncheon, 
strdled Into the psikorjgai^mi and-the gentlemen ; 
visited the itatto and the form until the appdnted i 
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dinner hour; when at .five o'elook,*1he Krap tureeni 
smoked on the table with most commdManle pone* 
tnality, and the host ana hostess seated themselres at 
the middle of the table with their elder guests—this 
being the seat of honour—while the upper and lower 
ends were dCyoted to the young people, who had thus 
laboured for fiieir dinner at least one day in their lives. 

‘ Bhontn of laughter echoed^through the hall as each 
dish was analysed and criticised, or left unowned by the 
fair preparers of the feast, according as the judgment 
pass^ was favourable or otherwise. Pretended connoisr 
seurraought to discover the ingredients of many dis¬ 
guised dishes, ingeniously contrived to varj^the paucity 
of the materials. Crabs had been tortured into hundreds 
of shapes, and baptised by a variety of appellations not 
hitherto appli^ to tlie crustaceous tribe; and the young 
gentlemen did not fail to put in their claim tp a full 
portion of the praise awarded to the “neat-handed 
Pliiilises,” whose ready slaves they bad proved them¬ 
selves in the morning. 

‘ The Baroness Marbaoh’s quid pro quo was n%t only 
productive of a most enchanting day of m.rth, and a 
night of dance and song, but two of the fair cooks were 
happily settled iti their own houses before many months 
had elapsed, in conseguenoe of the talenU de menage they 
had that day displayed. 

‘ Theresa Kiirner, on that memorable day, won the 
heart of a statdir stranger by the grace of her move¬ 
ments in her assumed character, as much as by the de¬ 
licacy and ricli liavour of her tribute to the baroness’s 
entertainment; and tho young and blooming Ksmelda 
—who liad liltherto been mnsiderud by tho parents of 
lier lover, tl^ young C*int llerrman. as not sufBcientiy 
didingude for thoir son — so gaineu upon tlieir good 
graces, on this occasion, by tlio bonsummate skil? she 
displayed in licr dish of ortolans, that tlicy U^dud no 
further soliritation to consent to the speedy union of 
the happy pair. * 

‘ Amongst the guests on this happy occasion there 
was an Knglish ia<ly, who expressed equal astonishment 
imd admiration at tlic expertness of my countrywomen 
in all female domestic accomplishments; and related 

that, having expected to m<H*t Frau von V -(a most 

delightful woman) at a large party, slic was surprised 
to receive, as an apology from her husband, the intelli¬ 
gence that his lady was attending to their large washing 
at iiomo! 

‘ The Baroness Marbach explained to tlie stranger 
that lew Gorman ladies, even of high rank, leave their 
hunies on theufACeusiuns; wliich, however, do uot occur 
.(ill weli-rcgimted houses) more than tSTiee orjlifieo in 
tho course of the year, when from ■twenty'‘to thirty 
women from the neighbouring village/ are engaged for 
the operation. J 

‘ A composition of ashes and oil having been prepared 
some days before, tho wearing apparel and hnuse-liiieii 
for the family is then placed in an enormous vat, a 
(»arse cloth is thrown over tho whofo, and tlie compo¬ 
sition is then poured iu till it reaches the top. Cold 
water is afterwards thrown on ail, and it is allowed to 
run through the bottom by means of a tap; tlien warm 
writer is poured in several times, and allowed to run off 
In like manner, the water each time being poured iu at 
a higher temperature, until at length it is thrown in 
boiling, and is then allowed to remain in the vat twenty- 
four hpurs. By tlds process all wear and tear by rub- 
bing^re avoid^, and the linen is much whiter than if 
claanM by Motion. 

‘ AlArtha clothei are cimsidered sufficiently soaked, 
the vats are conveyed In wagons, drawn by horses, 
to a pieo^of clear water, where women stand In boats 
ready to receive the linen, and to rlnce it thoroughlj^; 
ail^r which it is conveyed to tlie drying-groundi VTfcen 
bremght Home; tiie servants of the house starch and 
blue the necessary portion; but sdl the ladies, old and 
youngs kre expected to jisaist in hanging ipdutt.,and 
folding it fbr the mangle. 

' Bvery lady is taught todron and do up her own linen; 


although she rarely makes this her habit: ohd lover as 
well as husband is wdl aware that a domestic, good 
wife, will always saperintend the great washing.’ 

We pity the reader who cannot relish these pictures! 

TO RECOVER THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. ’ 
Lose no tiidl!, but do things quietly and orderly. Avoid 
all Toughness, hurry, and crowding^ and observe to regu¬ 
late tho heat and strength of all remedies. Let one intelli¬ 
gent person alone direct, while the necessary assistants 
linplicilly obey. Send for modical aid, and in the mean¬ 
time act as fpllowB' 

Ist, Convey tho body csjofuUy, with the fkce upwards, 
and the head and shouldors a little raised, to the nearest 
house or ^tavern. If to n^ distaniw, especially in summer, 
previously removo any wet clothes, rub the body dry, 
and wrap it in a blanket, or tho garments of bystanders. 

covering, such a.s a dry ci^t, oven over wet olotbes, 
will chock further chilling from evaporation. A door or 
stretcher forms the best conveyance, and a folded jacket 
might be pteced mides the head. 

2d, The body being removed to a warm room, near a 
fire, strip and rub it dry, and then lay it on a warm blanket 
or cari>et, the loose sides of which are convenient to cover' 
it, with a warm pillow for the shoidders, and two for the 
head, arranged on a table or mattress. 

3d, Let six i^iye persons only he in the room—namely, 
one on cachriMwoT the body, to rub it alt over diligently, 
but uot too roughly, especimly near the heart, witli warm 
dry cloths, or a ilesh-briish; a third to apply warmth; a 
fourth to attend to the breathing; a fifth to tho head, by 
eoimtantly cleansing the mouth and nostrils, and turning 
it aside on vomiting; and the sixtii to help generally, and 
give directions. 

4 i’ll. To restore warmth and circulation.—^Move a heated 
warming-pari, properly covered, scTcml times over the 
stoiiiHCii, heart, and spine. Apply warm fl.mncla or a hot 
jiillow across tho stopmeh, and any licavicr hoi articles, 
Rucli ns bags or stockings of sand, salt, bran, or grains, 
bottles or bladders of water, bricks or ovcn-shcIves eovered, 
&c. to the unnpits, sidca of the body, between the thighs 
and legs, feet and hiuffis. A strong hartshnrm or. other 
stimulating embrocation, or tnipentinc, nibbed over the 
clicst and spine, is highly usufuL Fomentations and means 
for a warm bath should ho got i eady, but from fpeqaent 
mismanagement, they liad better bo left to medical super- 
iiitcndcnLC; as also tho burning of cotton wool, or paper 
soaked in strong spiiits or tur]H!nline, on the ptt of the 
stomach, and tho use of electricity or g.ilvanism. On an 
alann of drowning, the neighbours should freely prepare 
for the event: sand, &c. ciin he qniekly warmed in a frying- 
pan, and pillows, towels, &e. in an oven. 

lifh, To assist or restore breathing.—When beginning, 
or very weak, imitate it by alternately pressing the belly 
rather upwards, and tho ribs downwards, about fifteen 
times in tiie minute, and oceasionnily hold some sharp 
scent to the nostrils, and irritate them with a feather 
dipped in vinegar, hartshorn, or raustard. If jmspended, 
gently inflate the lungs with ooinmon or diist bellows, 
having tlic pipe introduced into ouo nostril, whilst the 
otiutr and moiitn are closed by an assistant, wlio should 
afterwards release them, and compress the chest for ex 
plration; at the same time the upper part of tlie 
pipe shonld be slightly depressed, and nitlicr pusUTC liadt 
against the gullet, to allow a more certnin access of tlic 
air. (A bent tube for direct coniinunieation with ftie 
larynx, having one epd fitted by India-rubber to the iiozle 
of a bellows, slioulil bo kept by evorv medical man.) A 
mfiro Toi^y plan, twiieciaily for children, hut defective, 
from tho air being less pqre, is managed hy a pCfson tak-. 
ing a deep inspiration, and instantlj^blowiug^lirough tho 
month or nostrils of the* body, cititer at on«e by applyiiim 
the month, or by a tube, closing wkiohever is free wi^ 
one hand, whilst the windpipe is handled as above stated 
with the other: thns coutjpuo, pow blowing into, and 
afterwards oomraesslng tho clicskitMtil natnrA breathing 
is restored, or the case ap|>oars liopRkss. 

6th, Nothing sh«^ld he given .inwardly, by %he nuratli, 
unless the power of iwaUowtng exirts, &nd then c^y email 
quantities of warm gfoker tea, spieed-negus or ide, or weak 
spirit and water ooeMonaily. A stimulating (dyster, con¬ 
sisting of tnipentiniA mustard, pepper, giligel, with or 
without spwt, t* half a pint ft wand watn,^ adviaahle, 
and might eaiiy be administeted. 
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(^bWfrim—Never shake the bodv', nor bdd it up by the 
lei^erndlitcmoaskSiMfr li • mistaken beVeftnatmach 
water is swallowed. Never mb with salt or spirits, nor 
bdeot the smoke or infoaion of tobaooo. Never bleed, or 
^Mt drmks, but by medioal advioe. 

In excessive Intoxication, or mixed cases with drown¬ 
ing, the means of restoration are mnoh sinUlar—namely, 
warmth, frietion, artidoial breathing, loosening or removal 
of tight or wet elotlies, &e.; but onoonrage vomiting, or 
use the stomaoh-pumn, and give drinks id teorm water, 
oommon or gmger tea-^but no *idrits, wine, or aie. 


It appewA^iat XK; .Clayton, dean id Kildare, was the 
dtit am demoedly obtained gas from ooal by distillation. 
In a letter addresMby thedcanto the HonoumUeltobert 
Bovfci, and inserted in the • jniilosophioal Tranaaeiions* for 
17W, he aaya->l got s(|g(io;B(Ml, and dlaUUsd it in axutort 
in m open fire. AVdAl there omdo over ndy idd*|ni 
«S«w»^a. Uaok ^ a^ ,theta, inoawise, a a|W igwee, 
ybfrh I o(^ noways gobdimie, but if forow » ' ' 
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hurtful oauao; ‘id. To rggalate the temperature and cir- 
colaticai: aud ild, To rsatore hreathin^ It ie only a 
popular frdlaoy to defor attempts at reeuseitation until the 
ootoner or other persona in authorit) view the body. 

BenaaioifT, Jlfoip 1, iMf. 


TBX TAKPinS BAT. 

Ifrtder the bead of ‘Zoology,’ In a lateniimlMr of the Jonr- 
nol, it la said that it is a mueh-disputeu .g'o^ion whether 
the vampire bat eyor ventures to aseail man, and it strikes 
me that a oirenmstanee wMch came under my knowledge 
may be nsefol in any fhturo notiro you may make of that 
hlood-snokor. I was speaking to a motehant in the island 
of Trinidad about a horse of a friend of mine having been 
reduced to a state of great weakness by loss of blood from 
a wonnd made by a vampire bat, when ho gave me the fol- 
lowlag aoeount of one of these oroatureS having attacked 
himamflie aaid lie had gone to a iiouse which he liad 
upon an estate m the intoior of tho island, and boiug 
detained until late in the day, he had a bod prepared in a 
large room, which lie usually occupied on such occasions. 
As the night was hot, he idlowed the mosquito curtains 
to remain suspended, tnetead of d.opping thw round the 
bed; SDd*liavlng extingnished hia light, he was lying on 
Ms back admbmg the moon’s rays as tliey streamed 
through one of tho open windows, wlicn suddenly a large 
vampife bat flew into the apartment. It Imroedlately oo- 
oiriM to him to t^ the experiment of baring his chest, 
and regipdning perfectly qtucsoent, to see whetlier the 
monster would attack him. At liret, it sailed along 
on noiseless wing from one end of the room to the oilier, 
pataing outside Ae foot of Cie bed: after several turns, it 
changed ita course, and poised between the canopy of the 
bed and his iierson; then it gradually shortened its sweep, 
iMling backwards and forwwrds within the space of a few 
yards, uatil at last it oeiaed to sweep past him altogether, 
but hovered immediately over Mm, moving Its wnigs with 
rapidity, but without noise (and he desrribod tliis agita¬ 
tion of tho air aa exceedingly soothing and gmtefol). He 
deolared that he eonld not exactly distinguiA the moment 
when the bat pltobed on hia naked breast, so softly did it 
i^igbL and to ineeasant was the fsnnhig of its wings even 
tiltT it had alighted. He was, however, soon sensible of a 

‘fUght pain resembling tho bite of a leeeli, and which he 
Mt than he gtsMped the bat with both hands, 
and strangled it. At this dutonoe of time (sixtomi yearn), 
1 eottld not venture to stato positively what he said was 
the length the oteature measured between tho tips of 
Ha extended wings, but 1 think it wife eighteen inches.— 
/Von a eorretpoiumt. I ^ s 
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natoly aevesal^tiiMa 1 then bad a mind to try if I oonld 
aavs any fill ntrtt, in order towkioh I took a tabulated 
receiver, andputtingaoandle tdMha pipe of the reeeivoi 
wMlit the amiit atoee, 1 obierved tkM It oaiigfat flame, 
and oentinnM tmming at the end df the pipe, though yota 
could net diMem What fod the flame, f tnm blew it out 
and lighted it again aevesal thMa; after v^h I Axed a 
bladder, squeezed and void of air, to the pine of the re- 
oeivert the oil and pMmb dceoended into the receiver, 
but the epfrlt, still tteonmif, blew xip tbe bladder. I then 
flUed a good many UaddeM theteisMb. and might have 
fllled an inconeeivable nnmber more, for the if^t con¬ 
tinued to rise for several hours, and filled the Uadders 
almost IS foat aa a roan oould have blown them witli liis 
mouth; an^ yet the quantity of ooals dhtiUed was incon¬ 
siderable. I k^t this spirit in the bladders a oonsldoraMe 
time, and endeavoured several ways to oondense it, but iu 
vam ; and what I bad a mhid to divert strangers or friends, 

I have &e<}acntly token one of these bladders, and pricked 
a hole therein with a pin, and compressing gently the 
bladder near tho flame of a oandle till it once took fire, it 
would then oontlnuo burning till all tbe spirit was com¬ 
pressed out of the bladder, whleli was tho uiuro surprising, 
because no one oould discern any difference in tbe appeal^ 
anco between these bladders and tliose wMoh are fliied 
with common Mr.’ 

RAPPIMXSB AHD RICRfiB. ^ 

It cannot be too early or too deeply instilled into tht 
minds of the yonng and inexperienced, that the means and I 
happiness ot riches are, in a great dogtoe, in every man's 
power. A blind belief in destiny, ev fortune, acts as a 
powerful stimulus io indolenoe aud indecision, and makes | 
men Bit down and fold their bands m apathy. NotMng w 
motn oonynoB in the world than for people to excuse their i 
own mdoience by referring the prmperity of othera to the 
eapriee of fortune. fSuooen, every oxperieaceh man knows, 
is n^ciierally a conseiiceneo of industry and good conduct, 
as disajg^inlment is the consequence of indolence and b) 
deeislon. Tho differeneo in the progress which men make 
in life, who start with the same prospects and opportunit'es, 

IS a proof that more depends upon conduct^Iian fsrtuno; 
and if a man, instead of envying Ms neighbonr's fortune, i 
and deploring his own, sfiould inquire what means he bos ' 
employed, or those he lias neglected, hr would sccuro a re- ' 
suit io his wuhee. But tlie great misfortune is, few have 
courage to undertake, and fewer candour to cxeente, snch 
a system of snU-oxamination. Thousands thus pass through 
life an^ with fote, when they ongiit to be anmry with 
themselves—too fond of tlus emoyment wMch rimies pro- 
cure, over to be lia|q>y without them; and too indolent and 
unsteady, ever to purrnie the lef^timate meone by wldoh 
they are attainabie.— Nempaper jxiragiapi. 

Beaidll tbe gtwat powers who dwelt iff^e pslaeee of 
Vienna,\« i to whoso dinners and evening parties weloome 
and ttnweioomo j^osts thronged, there were others who 
were contented v ’th the sinaUiMt spaoe, where they might 
indulge in privaoy.(and free oonvnnation. Dr Cotta and 
his wife liad, one might say, pitched a tent, lo imalt and 
transient was their dwelling j but this tent trie the oentie 
of muoh that waa ^ing on. Cotta had eome to Vienna aa 
the representative of the Oerman bookaeUem, in order to 
arrange some meaanre for aeonring a nneinl oopyright for 
all the German states: but under tU| Inunbls gwie he 
had many other oljecti in view, touehtog Gerawn affairi 
ingeneru’ many wrere thevncmngsand rneommendatioBs 
which found tlieir Vay, throagh hU>, into the Anabutg 
Gaietto, and into the Bamlnug Obeutcr. While he en¬ 
joyed the personal intlmaey of aevaral oototofgna, and of 
the gagatest statesmeiu Ms prndenoe and reamvak togrther 
witntbe power by tbe preia, oaosed hfr* to tie 

tmatnd wfith the moat important mattoH. TMi rnMak- 
ahlo man, in apHe of Ms v^th and inflaenee, wMiipple 
and homtdy in bis baMti, alwaya went a-font, atSiMed to 
evBiytbing Mrawlf, allowad nothing to stand in u why, 
and how imaU soever was the bnwneaa pn whhlb M waa 
engdgnd, bn invariably looked to wqiat wM gtn*t and good 
fo|htia dh iftfeft fo iqfOirwBaaxiftk 
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MOTRAL ECONOMIC& * 

It is commonly lupposed that temperance and the 
revenue are on different udea—that tite more »lcobol 
the people consume, the richer will be the treasury. 
This might be true if the revenue depended exclusively 
upon alcohol; but since the fact is otherwise, it is an 
obvious fallacy. A people steeped iu drunkenness are 
the worst possible payers of taxes. The more a man 
indulges in this way, tlie less he can indulge in any 
other way. Hesmust limit himself oven in what 
othenjtoonsider n^ssaries—apportioning, like Falstoif, 
a hal^^nyworth of broad to two gallons of sack. 
Taxatloti, direct and indirect, suffers from his pre¬ 
vailing propensity; and both customs and elcisc lose 
far more on Mic general'account than they gain in the 
individual item. • 

It would seem, in fact, that a flourishing rewire is 
the best index to the happiness, and therefore to the 
temperance, of the people. But a revenue cannot t>e in 
R flourishing state which is not in due proportion to the 
means of the contributors; and this, therefore, has ol- 
ways been the grand problem—how to draw exactly as 
much from the people as they can reasonably aflord to 
pay. Sometimes taxes arc increased in order to augment 
the revenue, and sometimes they ore diminished with 
the very same object; but in general, it will be observed 
that the impost rises in amount so long as the con¬ 
sumption of the article continues to cxteiiA When 
this stops, it is ^roof that the fiscal expenments have 
gone too far^yna change In the opposite dir^^n is 
tried. 

Alcohol, however, under its voriom d^mmtinns of 
wine, spirits, beer, &c. is supposed to a different 
category from other commodities. Go^nment is called 
upon to abandon, with regard to it, the principles of 
political economy, and establish in their stead a new 
system of moral economios. They arf blamed for every 
rdaxatioB of duties, fbr every extension of licenses to 
sell) ffid at the present moment they are toIA that to 
pUf^ the West Indian distillcra more nearly upon a foot¬ 
ing with thoae of the parent country, is only patting 
a new temptation in the way of an already intemperate 
peopln If these views were correct—if it were in the 
powwr ^ the government to pnt down intemperance by 
aeeM^ 4Mal regnlatimie—then woitid bttr ooftrse be 
clear^||U the ptcMem is by no means so easily solved. 

MAe do 1*0/ afford the antidote eonght by the 
metdU#( Qter, «ven when amounting to a prohibition, 
.# thW ^ omuomption. We find praotinally 
tut oemfiiirtft oonvenienoe^ reepeotabiUtiei, ^lumrtesi 
atroiha afawdoned as the foriiidden grattnoatum 
rtsas mm tin the smuggler steps in witii 

att 4 Moit nt^tetted snp^. In this eaieataxitidon 
hff.iMliiildijUM isdigdtiaOiyuonlteniig a character of 


, it is ^roof that the fiscal expenments have 
faTjfi^na change In the opposite dir^^n is 

I 1___ ii.. _ 


genteel upon the article (fur in Engkiid everything tliat 
is expensive is genteel), Bnd^tile smuggled potation, 
claiming consanfulnity as it Sees with its legitimate 
tmithcr, is not despised on ^account of its cheapness. 

The puzzlement under which government has al¬ 
ways laboured as to tiie best course to adopt fbr the 
safety of the revenue, and the encouragement of tlie 
home manufacture (for they never enter^ very deeply 
into the moral ouestipn'). is both amusing and instruc¬ 
tive. In th AlMnialf of the seventeenth century, the 
English became so much addicted to French wine and 
brandy, that our rulers were in great oonstemation as 
to the fate of onr brewers and distillers. The plan 
they adopted in 1689, was entirely to jmliiUt the im¬ 
portation of these foreign drinks; but this had so little 
effect, tiiat in a few years after they found they were 
only abandoning to the smugglet the profits that ought 
to have gone into tUr osm treasniy. They had now 
recourse to high ditties; determining that if people 
would drink French alcoliol, they should at least psy a 
large price for it. Bu||piiruuggliiig was by this time an 
important trade, which flourishes as well u|xm high 
duties os upon actual prohibition; and after contending 
with it for the greater part of a century, theysdeter- 
mined to take stringent measures with the enemy. 
In 1779, it was enacted that a vessel of any burdhn, 
however great, importing foreign spirits in casla of less 
than sixty gallons, shonld be Uabie to confiscation t 
while vessels of not less than 200 tons burden, sinnteg 
in the same way, even if found merely hovering about 
the coast within two le^mvs of land, were to share 
the like fate. But even this would not do; and in a 
few years they were obliged to compete with the 
smuggler by lowering their duties. In the meantime 
price appeared to have no effect upon the sgBlumers of 
alcohol. When one menstninm went, beyond their 
reach, they applied to another. When beaten frai| 
brandy, they took to mm; and from rupi they fell, 
back upon home distillations—which must alwapgM 
a great extent defy the revenue oflicer. 'But tire taste 
for foreign or colonial spirits was not to be balhgd 
by a triflo. In the latter half of the century, fur in¬ 
stance, when the d&ties on rum were tblerah^ steady,^ 
th8 price^d to the planter, iu consequence, it is to be 
presumed, of the greater* demand, rose five shSlinge a 
gsdlon; and yet within this per Ad tiie^ Quantity ^of 
rum imported into London inoreavd from 600,000 tqf 
4 , 000,000 gallons 1 ‘ ' v 

Let us extend » littie farthe^owever, the iAdtttrK 
as to the eflhct>af price npott’tAlieraaoe. De wwAna. 
those cmmttto ite most Intemj^te lit, vUeh ,tlM 
various forms M wohol Himwtjfii *by 4«e 

produoedi? ^ no l^e. of hnipd|f' dees 

comparatively littie Vapn to tMy i^m^miiRilfiiDtuxi it, 
and can Atatic jit wpaply c wheB burdened 

_.' . 
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^Wttb diitie*, «nil expenses uf transit, that it beromes a 
true (iDiion. The French are a sober people, with their 
ooremoQ wine (which has more aluohul than the higher 

S juailtiat^ at a few sous a bottle, and their brandy at a 
Kw franss a gallon. In tiie United States thereis less 
‘;.drUj«iihincsa than in Scotland; although, in the former 
oipuntry, the price of whisky is only from Igd. to Is. 4d. 
v4;;gatiun. (tf Canada the like may be said, where 
;.Wiiisky may he bought fbr Is. 6d., and rum for 2a. 4d. a 
"'g^lhm. Ill Norway the distillation of spirits is quite 
unrcktricted, and the cost, therefore, to the consumel 
'is alaiiit la 2d. a gallon. In conse({uence of this, tlie 
' intelligent traveller, Laing, ‘ expected to have seen a 
great deal Of drunkenness and disturbance in an assem¬ 
blage of four or five*tliousaqd people of two distinct 
nationsbut lie saw quite the reverse. ‘The only 
individuals,' he observes, * I liuve seen thoroughly 
drunk, or in the state in which well-clad men may 
lie seen Staggering thrdbgh the streets of J£diubnrgh 
yyery day, are the Laplanders.’ 

We liave endeavoured to' iiialdi some approach to 
the relative quantities of alcohol consumed in tiie 
countries already mentioned, but without tiic success 
whicli would tempt us to submit the calculations to 
our readers. Tlie fact is, illicit distillation in England 
is carried on to an extent which ir-^kes, figures useless. 
The enormous'apparent increase oT'l£'.''*Junsuinption 
of spirits in Ibol, after tiie reduction of the duty, was 
quite fallacious: it merely showed that a considerable j 
number of private stills had been disheartened, and | 
left off work. Were it otherwise, a more tlian ihmhk i 
allowance of aleoltul (for such was the increase I) would | 
have thrown the whole country into a convulsion of 
drunkenness. In France, it is very little worth people's 
. whde to cheat the revenue in this way; and in the 
Unitetl States, Canada, and Norway, there can bo no 
such tiling at all. 

Let us now just glance at Australia, which we shall 
find' in a very difTercut categfry .from that of the , 
ehedp. alqplud countries. The duty there ranges—or I 
dtd so recently—on the different kinds of spirits from 
3a. to IQs. 2}d. per gallon; so that the prioc, adding 
a round sum fur the .cost at grain, must be great 
enough to meet the moralist's wishes. What is tlip 
result?^Tliat the annual consumption for every man, 
woman, and cliild in New Soutli Wales is 3| imperml 
gallons; whereas, even .in intemperate England, tiie 
average is only a trifle mure than one gallon I Hut this 
would seem to prove tw much : it would seem to prove 
that altlioiigh the exciseiniiu and the customhouse ofll- 
cers arc the great patrons of drunkenness, sonm other 
influence must likewise be at work to contaminate 
the growing empire in tlie Paeifia This is true: but 
tliere is a remarkable connection between the two 
Jtifluenuci^.^The great money value of aicohul in Eng¬ 
land renders it an article uf first-rate social importance; 
and in establishing the coluiw, therefore, it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to provide liberally for the cravings 
ttf .intemiKiraiu^. A regular ration of ardent spirits 
Wt^.iirvcd out to all free iiersons in the ^vernment 
service, great and small; and besides this. Targe quan¬ 
tities were Issued periodically, free of duty, to officers 
of all ranka It seemed, in fact, to.be the grand, ambi¬ 
tion of government to keep tlte colory in a state of con¬ 
stant drunkcimess; and so successful were 4rey, tllat 
‘ riiurtl/'after the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury.' we are- told by Ur Lang of New ^uth Wales, 

‘ it* had becotne one grand sceife of brutal ^ssipation 
and Econtiiiusness, of lawless violence and rapine.’ To 
this' Or lludfern adds in 1320: ‘Eighteen years ago, 
the fwriod-wtieii 1 arr^ed.in the colony, it was lament¬ 
able to behold the^dcbCM to which drnnkennesa waa 
.carried; it- Yas no mnco'mmon' ocewrpnoe for men to 
sit down round a - bucket fA spiritawd drink it with 
-quart iKits, until they Oiere unable tf stir from the spot; 
and frequently ^'-the settler {nvol/e himself so deeply 
in debt by drunlMibpii, that it te^inated b| hit ruin.’ 
H|^ spiiits beq^l^ OMap^ in Eq^and 'na in AdM^ica, 


would not KPe considered them to essentially necessary 
to their colonists I 

From the above examples, it would seem* that high 
duties, instead of aettng as checks to intemperance, 
do quite the reverse: it would seem, ^ short, that 
increased cost increases drunkenness This may be 
partly owing to the enhafleed price lotting abroad a new 
element uf disorder among the people—smuggling: but 
we must go still deeper in search of the whole cause of 
so apparently anomalous nn cfll-ct. Who arc the drinkers 
in this country ? Those who can afford the 1ux«4-y, or 
those who cf-nnot? Among the upper classes, the people 
of hundreds or thousands a-ycar, there is hardly such a 
thing known as drunkenness; and it is only when we 
descend the scale of wealth, so far as to get within the 
line of ^lenury and want, that the vice presents itself in 
any noticeable form. It cannot be said, tliercforc, that 
lowness of price is any encouragement to intem|>erance; 
for in .the one case a bottle of siiirits may he the tithe 
of a week's income, while in the other it is hardly dis¬ 
cernible at all as an item in the expenditure. The 
difference between the two classes in, this respect arises 
partly from the difference in tlieir education anil general 
knowledge; but principMll,v, wefear, from the difference 
in their position as regards social happiness, or even 
harmless recreation. 

In the case of the United States iand Canada, the 
people, generally siwaking, liave plenty of wnrjt and 
plenty of fiaxl: they have, comparatively with tlicEng- 
lish, but little temptation to resort to intoxieatidn ; and 
spirits are so abundant and so cheap, as to have no fac¬ 
titious value in their eyes. T1 is latter ii; a cunsiderii- 
tion of more consequence than is generally suafaicted. 
On(f’.A-}iuld suppose ftie drinker, at least of the lower 
classes,*Co value the spirit on account of the alcohol it 
contains; but be values it likewise on account of the 
pricol We were once, in tlireadiiig our way along Drury 
Lane in London, interrupted by a crowd of women 
assembled, as tliey usually are. in that street, morning, 
noon, and niglit, round a gin-pala(%. ‘ The gentlcfulks,' 
remarked one old lady to her gossip as we passed, ‘ sup¬ 
pose tliat tiie likes of us drink only gin; but for ray 
part I have not touched anything less than rum these 
tliree weeks 1’ In France, the same feeling prevails in 
a class a little higher. Brandy, being cheap, is vulgar; 
and a petit verre of rum is taken by way of a dram—a 
potion which the English palate rejects contemptuously 
in favour of brandy. 

The French are not a better-ihformftlsricople than the 
EnglH^jf and thCr cause of their comparawke sobriety is 
to be loh).«d fo;; partly in tlie clieapness of their alcohol,, 
but chiefly in tlE multiplicity of tlieir social recreations. 
They have ,no '-ccasiuu to resort to drinking. Thp 
lower orders are aS'nost uniformly gay and light-hearted; 
and their womankind (the natural enemies of drunken¬ 
ness) are always with them in their socitd amuseinenta. 
It is the wise poEcy of government to encourage tliis 
tendency to good-humour; and at public fttee the state 
furnishes music, uid other aecommodatinna, tliat the 
people may dance gntuitously. In England, when a 
great lord desires to celebrate some event, he taps a 
hogshead of beer for his tenants, or turns a pond of 
water into punch: In France, he hires a few fiddles, and 
makes all the world happy with a quadrille. 

' Ifethere be a happy class of people in Europe,’ says 
Mr Laing, ‘ it is the Norwegian bonder. He is, the 
owner of his little estate; he has no feu-duty or./Sadat 
service to pay to any superiors; he is king o£^s own 
land, and landlord as well as king; his poor-rate and 
tithes ape too inconsiderable to be mentioned: hia scot 
or land-tax is heavy, but everything be usesTs in con- 


•L-^nHsao much cheaper; and he haa that which ren¬ 
ders every tax light—the management of ft by bis ovrn 
representatives, and tiie satisfaction of publicity and 
economy^ its application. . . . He ia well lodged has 
abundanffi of fuel, and that qiumtity of land in general 
which does not place him above tw necessity of per- 
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sonal labour, but far above want or privatHTif sioknesi 
or nge should prevent liim from working. ... He hat 
DO cares for bis familj, because lio kuo^fs what their 
condition will be after bis death: Ik knows that his 
wife succeed*^ him; and as long as she remains un¬ 
married, the unl.r dlflbrence made by his deatti is, that 
there is one less in thp fagiily.’s Why should the bonder 
(agriculturist) of Norway be intemperate ? What in¬ 
ducement has he to stupify hiiiiaetf with a drug which 
he can buy for fourteenpence a gallon? 

It b|is now been shown, we believe, that the fears of 
the moralists on the subjeet of cheap alouh«i are, in all 
probability, chimerical: and indeed, tlvat if there is any 
necessary connection between the price and the con- 
amnptioii of intoxicating drinks, it is of a very diffeteiit 
kind from what is comnionly supposed. We have/liowii, 
liowever, or rather we have repeated a well-known fact, 
that the intemperate of the present ago arc the poor 
and tlie ignorant, the gloomy and antisocial; and on 
I ids point it is impossible to dwell too long or too 
strongly. The remedies are not duties or res'.rietiuns of 
liny kind, but the reiluotimi of all taxation to tlie utmost 
limits the exigencies of tlie state will allow; the spread 
(if useful and entertaining knowledge, hy means of edu¬ 
cation and tlie press; and the ealtivatioii of a cheerful 
and kindly spirit among the x>euple, hy the encourage¬ 
ment of social recreation. i 


TOUNCi FKANCI3. 

A PARISIAN SKETCH. , 

TANcnEm r. MATiiiKi'^was a member of the Young 
France |>Brty.' lie was the sou of an honest and simple- 
minded Parisian gnxKr, who allnwed him u haiiteme 
income, and left him at perfect liberty to actiims he 
pleased. His re.al name was Pierre Matliicu. Tancrodl 
iiad lieen a.ssivned fur pca'tieal and euphonious remotis. 
Ills friends, wiin knew his sensitiveness on this liead, 
never gave him any other nppidhition. Like all mem¬ 
bers of tlie Young France party—tliat is to say, alaiut 
ten or twel ve years ago—Tancredi wore long early hair, 
a narrow-pointed hat, white kid gloves, and a shirt- j 
collar turned down with tlie most Byroniau despair. | 
Any one who looked on that shirt-eullar could have 
told that its owner was a melancholy man—one ‘ whose 
yniing aspirations had liecn nijipcd in the bud by the 
ehilUng breath of an unfeeling world.’ 

Tnneredi’s cxisteneo had indeed been imbitterod by 
various (lisannniagiiiBiits. In the first place, he was 
neither an mjjjmjwn foundling, nor an OKiIe. noo^er- 
secuted man: ho had enjoyed throughout lifi^^iA most 
\irovoking and eontmonplaeu happiiies^, He did nut 
even possess tlie comfort of having a mannicnl father. 
M. Mathieu the elder was a thurougt)j^igssy and good- 
natured man. Satisfied with having given his son a 
good moral education, he allowed him to be the judge 
of bis own conduct; and though hei would certainly 
have been much better pleased to see liim engaged in 
sonK profitable and useful occupation, he raised no 
opposition to his joining the Young France party, 
wearing long hair, and a pointed hat. Some persons 
kindly assured liim tluit Pierre—tliey scorned to call 


Mathieu composedly replied that his son was only 
afflioted with a temporiuy mania then very prevalent 
amongst young Frenchmen, and that he did not despair 
of seSing him one day radically cured. This per- 
tiiasioJ*i |d not prevent the grocer from reasoning with 
his son; M even endeavourra to show him that he was 
luting very foolishly; hut as Tanbredi immediately 
assumed the tmie aad attitude of a martyr, .and as his 
filither—^ho, under the appearance of great sin^citv^ 
was-neverttol^s possessed of much tact and gooa sense 
—per^ved that ho limged to be penecuted for his opi¬ 
nions, he jtfadttall)!i dropped the subject, aad Ipft him 
perfe^ynee .’ * 

Tanoredl keeb!^ felt what he termed his father’s in- { 
juttiee. He was at ww with society—so at least ^ i 


said—and he had a right to persecution. Ills ftlentii . 
all agreed with him that it WM a bard case, but advMi|l 
him, however, to bear with ft pattMtIy. Nor was 
tlie unliappy youth’s only cause Of grief i anotlur sour^^ 
of bitter regret lay in his persobiil appearance. Bomr- * 
how or otliealie liad inherited firom his lather the grocer ' 
a round, rosy, good-humoured face, of .which he could 
not possibly get rid. Notwithstanding'his conrtwit 
rflbrts to inftise into it some slight porti^ of the poeti- 
<*,1 melancholy wtiich, according to his own exprt^on, 
‘was devouring his soul,’ it always fooked pleased, 
happy, and contented. To make matters still wiwse, 
ho was remarkably fair, and inclined to corpulency.’ ’ 
Gladly would Tancredi have sacAfleed half hU wofl^j? 
hopes to be thin and anllow. Under these painful eiVA 
cunistances, he was not, nevertheless, without snrpe 
comfort: one of bis best friends had informed him that 
he was wonderfully like Marat. Like all gencrohs 
spirits, our hero often forgot his own unliappiness in bis 
philanthropic eompastioii for the ignorance and blind¬ 
ness of mankind at large: he was convinced that the . 
world was not yet half civiliseil, and that tlie bourgeois, 
of Furls especially were in a lamentable state of bar*’ 
barism. As lie was himself a bourgeois by birth, he ' 
ronceived thatU^^ssioii' must ]ilaiiily,lic in civilising : 
his unhapp 5 ^lTO!ren; and as he happened to entW- 
iuin for tiiein the must thorough and mTarty contempt, 
he was evidently jieeoliarly fitted for this delicate task. 

The bourgeois are the middle classes of FraiuK. They 
chiefiy consist of retired tradespeojile, small capitalists, j 
and mjihiiir.il, or clerks, in the offices of the government, 
from wliom they generally receive a, moderate salary for 
their servicKS. They are a quiet and inoU'ensive race, 
but remarkably timid and cautious, and tenacious of 
tlieir habits and opbmoiis to an extraordinary degree. 
Seeing them so far Behind their age, Tancredi gene¬ 
rously resolved to devote himself to their Improvu- 
uieut. Wliethcr they were willing to be improved or 
not, was no consideration; indeed Tamwedk diJ not 
care a pin on the subject. If he could not suecced in 
making tlie bourgeois bettor, he h.ad little doubt of 
getting persecuted by them; so that, whiehevef way 
tlic wm<l blew, he felt pretty sure of reaping some 
benefit. These preliminaries being settled, he gisolved 
to liegin his attack on a little oniony of bourgeois, 
which had been settling for tl.K last century in one,of ’ 
the most quiet and retired streets of the Marais, not 
far from the spot where stood liis father's house. 

This street, which shall be nameless, very much re¬ 
sembled a country town. Thoujih not possessing more 
than a dozen houses on either side, it was divided into 
several sets, which knew nothing whatever of one an¬ 
other. The most important set, and that which im¬ 
mediately drew Tancredi’s attention, woMiiiladanie 
Joequemin’s, a lady who, with hci hnsband, a retired 
dyer, inhabited a coquettish little house, ornamented 
with a grass plot in front, and a garden at the back, 
and situated in the most conspicuous part of the strea^ 
But notwithstanding these advantages, M. JacifHlimiii 
was an uuhunpy man. He had toiled all his life in 
order to enjoy his old age in peace; and instead of his 
fancied happiness, he now found nothing in retirement 
save ennui and weanneas of spirit. It was in vain that 
he fpent the day in walking up and down his h^dsoiue 
house, and about his pleasant garden ; they crmld ad¬ 
minister no pleasure to his mind.# He w-child glaffiy ' 
have given them both lor the dark and diftnal slionV 
the Rue Saint Denis, whore he had%pent thii^y /aare. 
of his life in providing for his present discomfint. ', 
Madame Jaoqnerain, who bore misfortufies wi^ a.i 
truly lieroio spirit, endeavoUreif ^irouse her httal^ft' 
from his unhapay i(tate. She took Wm to tbeeplay, liut 1 
he invariably fell a^p beforo die cloeo of the finjt.act; 
she then wished to ^Iroduoe him intp fashiema)^ so- 
dety—a plan whichYaUed signally I 'itoid as a 
last resourqe, oiMle aim take I&e daily news¬ 
papers. Mid rive* pardes ttiee-.a-wselE. M. Jacquemin 
never looked at one of 1^ |iewq(nj|^ himself; but as 
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lie neyerthelMl, end very jiidimotuly, made it a nilc 
that not oiw«if them ahould leave liii house, and as he 
very bbl^aUy invited his friends to 'come and look at 
I the pm**'*)’ his va/tiR was ever} inominK converted into 
a kind of readtnsf room, over which be presided, and 
where, for two oi three hours at least, lui could once 
more fancy liimsUt in ius shop, surrounded by hu cue* 
tomers 

Ills (vcnint; parties wore not qiuto so amusing, bo- 
Cause as Madame Jacquemin often observed, ‘tiiey 
oould not ask everybody’ Almost ail their guests 
were iiihibitaiits of the street, but there weie of 
course vulgar insignifleint houses, whose lodgers could 
under no pretente whatever , 1 x 1 received or admitted 
b} the ditr’s wife Good M ,lacqutmin, who, in the 
fulness of his eniiui, would gladl} have opened his bouse 
to tho whole world, was much annoyed by his wife s 
struples, but nevtrtheliss compelled to submit to them 
Amongst the Itvouicd few were M Bonnet and his 
wife, a couple who risided (In tb6 first flior of No 7, 
and who, as M idame Legraiid a waspish httle widow, 
who bved above them, spitefuU} averred, gave them- 
BChes airs in tonsiqueiue But as theie was a eon* 
stant feud bttwi en her and Madame Bonnet too much 
faith should not be placed in thu lady s assirtions 
M Bonnet w as a niclam lioly looking t vexc eedin^ly 
neri ns and tlui d and eniploied at the war ofhee 
whence he otteii came home in the evening blank with 
dismay, hinting at horrible tidings fioui Abd el Kader 
or intimating the likuhlioiMi of awirwitli ‘perfidious 
Albion’ Being eonsidered a profound politiciin, and 
snspeeted of knowing much more of govcinment nflurs 
than ho those to tell h» w vs muth Kspeeted every 
where save in his own famil}, over which Madimt 
Bonnet who was aver} Ingli spirited woman boastcl 
that she atone hi Id domini m Her three diiiigliters 
wlm strongly resiinbltd their mother were vtty tall, 
r(r> bony, and very spirited girls Madame Icgraml, 
the tiffleeis wilow, who trnintfil the sieund flixir of 
the same house was like wise admitted at the Jaequemin 
parties She was thin, witliered had no children, and 
was immoderate Iv fond of animals Whole generations 
of cats and dogs reveilid in her salon and bedroom, 
cages of birds were hung up everywhere in her apart 
ment, and golden fishc s swam in vases filled with tlieir 
native element on every window Sill M Laurent, a 
stout oil baehelor, not unlike a full blown rose dwriltan 
the third floor lie had a mortal h itn d against Mad imc 
Lcgrand and her menagerie th sc of the lanine raee in 
pirticular Of this fa t the dogs siemed to have an in 
stinctivc knowledge for w he neve r he e imc uji nr dow n 
stairs, they snarled and growh 1, and if they iliiuiecd 
to be on the Iinding never missed the oiiportuiuty of 
fl}ingat«l^leel8 1 hough M Liuront disliked a iimals 
he had a passion for flowers and gaidining ho had 
tamed his apartment into a perfect conservatory, and 

greatest portion of lus time was spi nt in cultivating 
*apd watching over a lertem patch of land, about as 
iatttesi'" a dining table and termed lus garden M Lau¬ 
rent was of course mother of M .Ta((]uemin’s invi/ct 
But besides the inhabitants of tvo 7, there were 
various other individuals admitted at the retired d}er8 
parties Amongst these were scviral old ladies, who 
did an immense qu intity of worstodlwork, and a myste¬ 
rious fkmily named tlie Ue Jjorrains, and teionght to 
be of noblt extraetjon, who iohabited an old dreamy- 
Inwking hotei at the end of thef street They were six 
in all—were verywpale, (alt, and tbio, they dressed 
meanly, accepted every invitation, said gave none m 
re turn Some chantAMe saul indeed noboed that they 
never refused anyt^g, not even the refreshments 
which wisK Jbberall^handed round ^tbe dyer’s parties, 
and as to the eikes, it was actually^speerted that they 
vere so vulgar and tbfeltteel aa mo have «b appebte 
ibr them It whs abn known-^ iM watdnrfUl bow 
(hose things are always ftnown^that m the eofdett 
teeatber they bod no fires bometiiaos, ifideod, they 
ladulged themstivek in a’fiigQt, to which they «ot llie 


with greatwVnnony, the youngest I)e Lorraiii being 
always on such an exviasion detpatehed in a great hurry 
to summon tiL father, in euder that be might partake 
of the genial heat cro it was quite extinct At first 
the l)e J^ofrains were thought mean—‘then they were 
accused of being poor, but many defended them, and 
asserted that they were qply misers It then began to 
be reported that they word ihimaisely neb, and their 
company was for some time eagerly sought It is true 
their fortune, if they had one, was of no great uee to 
anyfaod}, jiot even to themselves, but w^o has not felt 
the sense' o1^ seeuntv, the comfoif^ wlueh lies in Having 
a rich arquBintanee? As years, however, passed away, 
and they lived quite as meanly, and dressed as shabbily 
as ever, tins imprevsion woie off they began to lie 
looked upon as impoktois, and there was some talk of 
diviardfng them oltogetlu r But Madame Jacqucniin 
who w IS of a (ompassionate disposition, resolved to 
spare them, on ae eoiiiit of their povert} and their ge ntlc 
blood,'they accordingly eonbuned to be admitted to 
the soirees, where they acted a suboidinate pirt beiii" 
iwtronihel by everyone Such wiu the iiuIividuiilH 
who met at M .latqucmins parties, if theireonipan} 
did not aflTord linn niueh amuse ment it was not thru 
fmlt The retired dver w is very selfish he pluiilv 
showed lus visitors that he ( uul fir no one hut him 
self, } 11 ,strangelyenougli,ever}bod} s}mpithisid wilh 
him, eVtr}lK)d} seemed ready to idmiiiistcr eoiiifiirt and 
odviee 

The De Xku mills spoke of ( viiig dinners os a verv 
intciestii(p esiupitirn Alndime lAgiaiid assured M 
Jaieiuiinin that liking to animals w nild cure him u< 
his nielaiiehol}, ind aetnally effire 1 to lind him one of 
lier 40 Ke, ind in >Id« iiiirybiul that li id long ceasi d 
to sifA«, if 1 ileel it hid ever sung, but M Lament 
hinted that amiimls vvi uld sour his temper, and asserted 
that gaideiiing would prove mueli ni re soothing mil 
tilked of sending him down s mit elnue floweis 
Midaine Bonnet re tommended adopting some interest 
ing and sweet tcmperel (hild, not nn oiplian— }oU 
never know what kind of pirents m ortihiui hid, 
swindlers and thieves perhaps—but a (lull whos 
parents, honest respectable people were still ilive—aiil 
wlueh, she se*ntimtntally ,uided would prove the atalf 
and (omfoitof lus old age’ But M faequimin loved 
private dinners last, he dislike d animals uid not care 
for flowers, and never hiving had any ehiUtnii of his 
own had (oneeived a mnitiil hitredfor those of other 
people -Midame Bonnetsmeluded (^felt lesides ill 
the ^diiiuan s dislike to nn heir, and ni^antly refuse i 
t) ^oor relations lest they should tnftk of h s w ill 

llnseweie this individuals whom Iniicredi 1’ Miithieu 
h«d resolved tmiivilise When he was introdnecd t> 
Madame Jle qiiti jn at one of her soiri cs he was fore xblv 
struck by the lamentable amount of dulnesj wlueh he 
witnessed Ihe old 1 idles were busy at their worsted 
work, M Laureqt and Madame T(grand were quarrel 
ling over a game of piquet, the melancholy l>e I orrains 
were engaged with dominoes, M J uqnomin was dis¬ 
playing Ills hospitality by eompelitng his guests to swal¬ 
low down immense quantities of cakes and lemonade 
and M Bonnet sat apart, wrapiad in hu own tndod} 
thoughts, which he occasionally condesLcn led to com 
mmiieate to some eager listener When 1 ancredi up 
peared amongst the quiet eirtlo with his long hair, 
ixnnled hat, and white kid gloves, he prodnee^an im¬ 
mense aensation lie scarcely opened his hpsi and was 
thought a prodigious wit He seemed to enteanm the 
most thorough contempt for the whole worl(l|ixlie*indi- 
viduals around him ineiuded, and they ail agreed lu 
audible whispers that be was a very aupmor.sort ^ per- . 
fon—qmte a genius great geniusoa id ways despise the 
waiid e^Altiiuugh both piquet and dominoes were ^ne¬ 
glected, tile evening passed away wiUi (muiBing iw'ift- 
iiest Every one had gathered around the stranger, 
who opshed bis mouth svery ten n>ii||«taa, imd delivered 
some oraoulsr sentenoe, reqeited by Ills bssrsrs with 
the utmost gravity, ,. 
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From that ^jr.'Tanccedi P. Matbi«u became the ac¬ 
knowledged lioh of the Jacquemin wid of the 

Marais, which had never known a 'lion before, lie was 
the object of evwy one’s admiration: I)b Lorrains 

j alone looked t^h him with a supiciuus eye: they had 
' an instinetise. eonacioosness of a foe. It is true Tan- 
crodi did nof even bestow a thought upon them, but, 
like many remarkable individuals, he showed an early 
I inclination to tyranny, mnd Ifetrayed certain destnie- 
i tive propensities, which threatened to break upon the 
I quiet monotony of thg bourgeois circle. Being, as he 
I expressed it himself, * of a spiritual nature,’ he animad- 
I vert^ in stihng terms against the material custom of 
! eating in the evening: he reGQmmende(9 intellectual 
food; and Madame Jacquemin, who looked upon him as 
^an oracle in matters of ta.sto, immediately suppressed 
the refreshments and sweets site had hitherto caused to 
be freely handed round to her guests. Having thus 
victoriously asserted the triumph of mind over matter, 
Tancredi next biinislied botli jiiquet nod dominoes. 
Madame Lcgrand and M. Laurent, who had qipirrcUed 
over ,tlie former game for tiie last twenty years, both 
loudly protested against tiiis new arrangement; but as 
their quarrels wore only pleas.'int to themselves, every 
one agreed that piquet deserved its fate. Having llius 
deprived his di8ci|>lcB of their old amusements, our liero 
felt it his duty to provide them with others in their 
stead. A piano nceordingly made its appearance in 
Madame .Tacqnemiu’s drawing-room. It is true nobody 
Could play upon it—not oven Tancredi; hut that was 
evidently of little consequence, for toivards tlie close of 
a very dull evening, he rose, and after vainly beseeching 
one of tlu! accomplished hidies present to uecompany 
iiiili, at last sung, ursccompanied^ but still standing 
near the silent piano, a pathetic Italian song, in which 
he beWaiied liis unhappy fate j* for, us he af^*rards 
condescendingly informed the company—whtWmiid not 
understood a single word—he was a forsaken and de¬ 
spairing lovtr. After thus initiating them to the Aharms 
<it melody, Tancredi resolved to let them into snblimer 
mysteries, and accordinglv fixed nn evening, on wliieh 
1 he proposed to read to Ifadame Jiicquentin’s guests 
' a series of sonnets, which lie hud composed several 
j I years before, ‘ On the Prospect of being Compelled by 
Ij my Eatlier to become a Grocer.’^ This, it must be con- 
I fessed, was a little poetical fiction, in which Tancredi 
j; liiul considered himself at liberty to indulge. Nothing 
; was ever further from M. Mathieu’s thoughts than to 
'■ compel his son to anything he disliked, thongli ho ctr- 
!| tiiinly had attempted to achieve, by persuasion, the pro- 
’{ fanation abov^^rflluded to. 

; Tiie evisrtlig came, the company 'gathert^^round 
him, and Tancredi began his reading: lia-i^severcd 
! for upwards of two liours, witliout nidTifesting tlie least 
j symptom of fatigue. When he ha^nished, he looked 
j up, and found himself alone, conysratively speaking. 

I M. Jacquemin was fast asleep; the old ladies were iiod- 
I ding over their worstod work; Madame Jacquemin bud 
early effected her escape, with several female friend.s; 
M. Laurent and M. Bonnet shook their heads, and ex¬ 
changed ominous glances; the six Tie Lorrains alone 
were wide awake, looking at our hero with their fixed 
stony eyes, whilst their cadaverous and melancholy faces 
expressed the most absolute determination to sit out 
both him and his poetry. To increase tlie dismal np- 
I>earanc<t of the scene, the fire had gone out, the candles 
burned dimly, and wanted snuffing, whilst tke loud 
stmrfug which prwaseded from ttic vast arm-chair in 
w«^ M. J acquemin lay wrapped in the embrace of 
Murp^i, ntwr marred the melody of the poet’s 
verses. ‘ I see they are not in a sufficiently advanced 
state of oiviUsation to appreciate the beauties of poetry,’ 
r thought'Tancivdi as he looked upon his audience: ‘I 
must form, their political principles.’ a 

* tJnfbrtcmtely for the execution of this prqjefct, it 
happened that both M. Bonnet and M. Laurent hkd of 
late (iooceivisi. itrange notions of TanurecU's political 
. jGueign name did not sound quite ortho¬ 


dox in their ear L^n his pointed hat, shlrtrcdilar, ar^ 
flowing lories, str&mr t^iem as' being something porten¬ 
tous in their wav,. ‘Philosophers well know what great 
meanings sotnetimes Be liiddefl under trifles. As to hb 
poetical readiugrs, they had a revdiitionory air, in direct 
opposition to the old schod of ’ poetry, and also, thejSs, 
strongly snspected, to the established order of things. 
Who couldetell of whom Tancredi Mathieu might be 
the agent, or what Was going on in'-the bosom of the 
hitherto peaceful Marais ? Nay, for aU they knew, his 
protended Italian love-song raigltt .be soma revolutionary 
Marseillaise hymn, or ya iVo, speciously cfothed under 
a foreign garb! In sliort, the employe lif the war-«tflce, 
and the horticultural amateur, both agreed it waahigh 
time to keep their eye upon Tancredi, whom they began 
to consider as a'dangcroqs political character. 

It was under tlicsc inauspicious circumstances that 
our licro began bis political campaign. He had not 
yet exactly determined upon tins doctrines he meant to 
inculcate, but he comdudtsd that he would soon find this 
ont; and as he was not n little dated with the succeig 
of his previous effofts, he began bis attack in the tnM 
spirit of knight-errantry, dealing out Ida blows riglit 
and left, without much minding where they fell. To 
wealthy M. Jacquemin he foretold that the day would 
come svhen the fortunes of the rich would be equally 
divided amorg st ^n poor: with M. Bonnet he ex* 
pressed a v’WWfmpathy for Abd-el-Hader, and snake 
of a European war as of a thing all butribiflisedj^JitrM. 
Laurent be manifested tiie profound conternpl he onter- 
tained for horticulture, and insinuated that it would be 
done away with entirely under a new order of things; 
and when the other suceringly inquired how tlie world 
would go on without geraniums or roses, and that he 
should like to know, Tancredi answered by dwelling on 
the charms of hemlock and the deadly nightshade, and 
hinted, with an on^ous gbince, that for some blighted 
spirits they possess greater attractions than all the 
blossoms of * Syria's land of roses.’ Maduiiic Legrand 
he ligd lung mortally offended, beyond nil hope of locon- 
ciliation, by cxpressi(% his ardent desire of seeing every 
dog hung, and every canary bird shot tHruugh the 
heart; In support of which philanthropic wish he h.ad 
adduced so many plausible arguments, that tbe good 
hidy felt convinced that if ever the Young France 
party prevailed, her menagerie was doomed. Tan- 
oi'cdi’s crowning exploit was to inform, in iftnfldencei, 
one of the old ladies, whose ^relations had all perished 
under the Itoign of Terror, that he was wonderfally’llke 
Marat; upon wliich she uttered a fearful scream, and 
fell into fits; wliich was no sooner perceived by the 
other old ladies, her friends, than, out of mere sympathy, 
they followed her example, almost frightoiiiiig Madame 
Jacqiieniin, at who.su house tlie occurrence took place, 
out of lier wits. 

It was with tills tact and discriminatiqimiat Tancredi 
endeavoured to civilise the bourgeois of tlie Juarais; the I 
nature of the foulings tus discourse and doctrines exidtcd I 
must be lofo to the imagination of tbe reader. It is tlue« ; 
that, had the worthy citizens known anything about 
citlicr Tancredi 1’. Mathieu or the Young FraiujgigSiSSrfr 
t'.icy would have been conscious that tlie fornierwas the 
most harmless of human Iiciiigs, and that from tbe Igtter 
there was little or nothing tb be apprehended. The 
Young France l^rty, with their kid gloves, and hair 
Sorefol^ curled, anny be the fit apostles of a revolution,'' 
burthwe is little fcar qf their ever making one. 
nous ns their denunciations soujfd in th^o^, they.^ • 
perfectly innocuous ih practice. But 04 this the |)(ntr- 
geois know nothing, and they received every word that, 
Tancredi uttered as the real expression M Ifle 
The effect of his revoluUonary doctrines was toon 
parent; quarrels arose on eVer>ai|ide. A spirit of dte^d 
had gone forth ^ong th^liithem peaoc^ BihahiiSimM 
of the Marais. ‘Y , ^ 

Madame BonnAiook into l^.htiad to inmpiiLthue 
with Abd-d-Kadw, who became .'the sabjjfit'of duty 
dissenaigns hetwew hw and new and 
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W 7 (iBttWption, M. Laurent, harinff provided mmielf to ciriiiw » parosi of oarbariMii, and iMtu into their 
>riljk and a fl*hirg-rod, cxeroued hia vengeanoe uncultivated mitida a love of ^be nne arfl^ and a lound 
«Mf (toe of Madame Laurent’i unoiftoding gUden fiahes, political creed. Ee «n^ by ekolaiming i^gainat the 


; actually dsbiog it up through hie bedroom window. 

unhappy lady, who, hearing a euapioiout noiae 
• il^lhat the higheat window-panea, had ruahed to the 
! nacoe, only arrived in time to ace her finny Ihvouritl 

dn 4 i 1 «a uIm o»aMlat«SM<v 


p^itical creed. Ee «n^ by ekolaiming i^gainat the 
oruel^ of maifieind, th^ wotud not allow him one mo- 
ment'a repoae f and aa he had little doubt that tlie 
malice of hia antogoniata would drive .fhetn to eveir 
extremity, apoke of exiling bimaelf in aonie remote aoti- 


ikte, were etiU gaily*awimmeng along their narrow ‘Dej^aTANcaEui—iambynomeanaaatoniahedatyour* 
domain; the next waa to acream for help, and then faint failuK; you have met with a fate common to all great 
away in good earneat. When ahe recovered, she found apirita ;*you ought not, therefore, to mourn, but to re- 
heraelf aurrounded by condoling fVienda; but nothing joioe. Had you, however, conaulted (ne on the anbjeet, 
could aoothe her wounded apirit. She dwiared that abe f could have foretold exactly what haa happened, 
never should forgive M. Lapreni^ against whom ahe Whatever yon do, never again attempt to dvlliae hour- 
vowed eternal hatred and vengeance. geoia. They are very woAiy people in tiieir way, but 

But even greater erila—all springing from the same singularly obstinate. They like to euJoy themselves 
aonree—menaced the guests <a iL Joequemin. The according to their own stupid old-faaliioiicd manner, 
worthy dyer, on whom Tancredi'a spceclies hod made a As they are fast disappearing from the surfitce of this 
profound impression, began to entertain serious fears eartli, it is only an act of mercy to allow them to live 


for hia safety. Lest his reputatioir'a wealthy unmolested, Ilenceforlli iieed them not, but turn all 
niffn\should farljng iiim into trouble, luT uefermined to your efforts and energies on tlie rising generation, 
rcdud*'b'' expeiwiture; and, as a first step, talked of Give up the thought of going into exile: talents like 
diseontinuiiig to take in tlie daily papers, and stopping yours should not lie wasted away in a descit. Your 
the soirfet altogether. This annoiuicement spread a devoted, Ciuni.cMAOKx (hiAMPiow.’ 

nanic throughout the whole street M. Jacqueniin's But Tancredl was bent on being a persecuted man, 
Jieusi' had become a place of public entertainment, wliich and once m liis life at least an exile, lie announced to 
his guests bad no inclinatiou to find closed uixm tlicin. his father his intention of Icavii^ the country for some 

5 n this dUuiuma a general council was held; private time, M. Matliieii ^le elder heard him witl^ much 
issenrions were for a while forgotten, and it was uiiaiii- more 'l!v»P<MUro than, from the painful nature of I ho 
mously resolved to strike at tlie root of the evil, and coromiinication, might have been expected; he even 
banish Tancredi P. Matliieu. The gaunt _I)e LornniiB, remiirltcd that travelling would do Ins son good, aod 
who alone liad from the beginning perceived the im- seemed to view the Mliole nfliur ns one of minor ini- 
pendiug danger, proposed to bigual'so him to the mayor porluoce. It vras in vain that Tancrgdi endeavoured to 
of the arrandisseuiont as a <l.ingeroua individual; M, impress upon Ills mind that lie was going to leave tlie 
Bonnet offered to say a few words at the war-ofilc* ; country perhaps for ever. M. Mathieu persisted in 
M. Laurent to give him a delicate hint iu the language asserting that he was only going to travel, and very 


of the arrandisseuient as a d.ingeroua individual; M, impress upon Iiis mind that lie was going to leave tlie 
Bonnet offered to say a few words at the war-ofilc* ; country perhaps for ever. M. Mathieu persisted in 
M. Laurent to give him a delicate hint iu the language asserting that he was only going to travel, and very 
of flowfirs; Madame Legrand proiiosed a niglit attack calmly bade him farewell. 

on his person; and the old ladies were for lianding him In a few days Tancredi left Paris for Geneva. Wo 
over to tlfc public executioner at oiii'c. But Madame m ill not dwell on the agonizing nature of Ills feelings 
Jacqueniin rejected all these plans as tw violent and when, haviiig.passed the frontier, lie Udield from the 
inhospitable, and resolved 10 intimate to him, as politely diligence window the blue lulls of Ills country—Ins 
as possible, that if he chose to continue his visits, it native hills, as, forgetting his Parisiau birth, he called 
must no longer lie on his own toriiis, but on hers, them—vanish from his view'. For three months he 


as possible, tliut if he chose to continue his visits, it native hills, as, forgetting his Parisiau birth, he called 
must no longer lie on his own toriiis, but on hers, them—vanish from his view'. For three months he 
Accordingly, w hen Taneredi came as usual to one of waiidcreil on the; shores of Lake LemonJ^d indulged 
the evening soin^, his head full of mighty plans of in misarllhippic reflections on the folly an^ngratitiide 
poetical, social, and political reform, he could not, not- of m.ankiiiu; AV the expiration of that terin—during 


poetical, social, and political reform, he could nut, not- of m.ankiiiir 
willistaudiiig his abstraction, but notice that a great wluch he liiid 
change had taken place. The piano, which had only gble ennui—h 
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the expiration of that tefhi—during 
,, to say the truth, the prey to intider- 
kly hastened liack to Paris, witliout. 


been hired'^t^VniQntli, liad vanished; M. Laurent and however, hiforroin^nis father of his intention. Oti a 
Madame Legrand were quarrelling over piquet to their flno summer evening he bent his steps towards bis 
heart'a content; the I)e Jjprrains,_who Were eating cakes father’s liouse in f Im Marais: he still wore hia pointed 
anq drinking lemonade, eyed him with doflance; do- liat, and a travelling cloak envelotied hit person: a 


i-^iirsgl^ero re-established in their supremacy; and the porter who followed him carried his luggage. Witliout 
old were as triumphantly engaged in worsted- allowing himself to be announced, 'rancnrii, who luveil 

work as on the night of his first appearance amongst dramatic effect, rushed into the parlour, where his 
^oin. * father was seated reading the ttows|iapcr; and throw- 

•me glance told Taneredi that tha bourgems of the ing back his cloak, discovered himself to the ex-grocer’s 
Marais had rebelled: bis authority yu no loorcr ao* astonished sight. Good M. Mathieu laid down tlie 
•knqwjitdgad; he was virtually dethroned. Kfen»the paper instantly, and uttered a very deep hem; hut os 


•knqwjitdgaid; he waa virtually dethroned. Kfen»the paper instantly, and uttered a very deep hem; hut os 
meet energetic m’uids must sdmetimea yield to the he was not what is called a yery oervoua man. ha did 

ss^l^kA _-I.-._Xf-.__-x__xl_e_e.„a. ^s--isi__• e ms 


' a ittbtliuitianuppere 
garing through ^e 
native ^(y, of course 
Ml mgttdiu coaoens; 


tewneu or reststanoe. roasting a glance or withering ever, immediately gavo orders for a subs^tianupper, 
eoorn on hii, late disciples, hq spake not a word, but Tancredi, who was rapturously goring through 
^‘^rned upon hit heeh^d left tlie drawing-room of window on thettarlit sky tif hill native ^(y. of course 
•Madame JaMwmin, /nwardly passing the fatsl fiat, hewd or l^ded nothing of thoie mttriiiu coaoerns j 
Ator ever.’ W\th signal ingrafitnde, f^y one uttetod * his BpiriP^aa far away,” ■ . 

Ijg^tBpJamatiou qI triinnph od ilritaeqsmg his eidt. The * Well, Pierre, how did you like Qenevu asked M. 
SSr'*;** ™ evwfing was spentjw perfect mjoyt Mathieu, turning towards sis son, whom lie never caUeil 

«“>d It is averred Tamaadt. • - 

tp^ 'i^ppltftstending tbn late pab^ ^ireude^^ *AU pimmittre sUketo tfaeexilet li6is*et^4^itkere 


* Well, Pierre, how did reu like Qenevu asked M. 
Mathieu, turning towards sis son, whom lie never oaUed 











OHAMBiSas* fiBlKBDRorf JOURK^t. 


•lone,* moodilx Utverea ids mn in i|e words of Lsmen- 


'ords ofLsoien* lisd to suffer from his neighboor the widow, i advised 
—'.7 .r 14 ..^ ^ 1 . M. m s ...... **“" *** nmrrv bw, upon which lie told mt in uiufldenoe 

M> Methyl Srho sew that Tsuor^txss still bent on tbnt he had been thmkmg of it for tin lait ten yearii 
betof wretched, rWMUiad sdenti sad tdok up lus news* and without waiting for a rep^, launched out into lier 
paper once .. praises In short, it ended hp hlS requesting me to W 

• I suppoigi’’ rMuni^^ioredl affor a bnrf pause, ‘the the bearer of a letter to her, at he UTerred that he coifld 

not summqp up courage to addins her bmisclf. Icon- 
Of whom are you speaking? inquwed lus fether with sented to undertake this taak. On reading the Utter, 

1 . 1 . »«• - .1 . 11 . 1 , I O"®* Madame Legrand became 

j ™ wtfa, and all those 'whose in- greatly agitoted, said something about a golden fish. 

®® my natn e land.’ abut at last dedared that she forgave luq evirything,’ 

‘Oh, thtwaie very wdl. thank )ou, they were nil ‘But they are not attually roamed I’eadainwedTatt- 
inquinng after you only lost week.’ • credi 

•I know they bate yet I wish them no evil,’ ‘ They have been so for the last six weeks,’jreptted 
rLplted Tancredl, with the resignation of a martyr. ‘ I M Mathito • . 

carnuUy hope they are h8pp> ?’ ‘ And do you mean to?say,’ asked his son, ‘that thw 

‘ They ate indeed quite happy,’ answered his father no longer quarrel ? ’ 

Tancrtdi smiled Imredulously, ‘How can’thsy bt ‘ On the contrary, they quarrel every day; but ag it 
happy,’ he exdaiined, ‘ when they are a prey to all the may be safely asserted that it is more from the fone of 
evil passions that disturb mankind 1 1 endeavoured to liabit than from any other motive tliev can bo said to 
rt claim and civilise them, I tailed in the atteftipt, but agree very wdl upoa the «v hole Very little is (hanged 


gratitude made me fly my natn c land.’ 

‘Oh, thewaie very wdl thank jou, they were all 
inquinng after yon only last week.’ • 

‘ I know they bate me, yet I wish them no evil,’ 
replied Tancredl, with the resignation of a martyr. ‘ 1 
earnestly hope they are h8pp> ?’ 

‘ They ate indeed quite happy,’ answered his^father 
Tancrtdi smiled Imredulously. ‘How can*they be 


I (annot think them happy 1’ 


in tlu ir existence Ihey live in the same house. Madame 


‘Well’ said his father quietly, ‘since you went to Laurent still occupies these* uiid floor with her animals, 
Geneva, I bale seen a go^ deal more of them 1 at and M Laurent the third with his flowers , they enjoy 


first found them much irritated against you' 

‘Hal I knew it I triumphantl v cxc I timed Tam rcdi 
‘But I toon succeeded in pacifying them,’ continued 


their game of piquet, and its auompanying sqnabbl^ 
every evenin|, ^ it is my firm belief that them 

-... .-, .— greatest e<w|J&ii^*'eomplamt against you was thq,^* 

his father, without heeding the iiiterniption Tancrcdi tempt }ou made to depriie them of tj)ato«leasure 
looked as though he i ould have gladly dispensed with 1 am redi turned up bis eyes to the ceiungrwncf in a 

this instance of paternal aoluitude tone full of indignation, began, ‘Who will attempt to 

‘ I, moreover, tried to mike them happy, not perhaps fathom the duplicity of man? Who-* Here he be> 

ac cording to tlu best maimer, but aeeorc^pg to that came suddenly silent, either overwhelmed by the VHSt> 


best suited to them ’ 

Tancredi's features expressed iftiqualiflcd surprise 
he sec med to wait for somethingsLlsi, but bis fatj^r re* 
m lining silent, he at lost said, ‘ Will, sir, I sqjvwuvt, by 
making tium happy, you mean making them better r 


ness of the subject of his question or induced to hold 
hia peace bj the aspe* t of the supper on the tabUe 
beveral dajt elapsed before 'rancredi could bo in> 
diiced to accompany his father on a visit to M Jatque- 
inm He at last Wpresstd his consent, by declaring 


M Mathii,u nodded nfflrmatuclj ‘If so,’ (oqtmued hinisell ‘ready to face his enemies’ His fathar, who 


bis son ‘ pray bow did j on rid M .Taequcmin of his 
intoUmbli selfishness and sorilid love of neilth i 
• M «T icqiii min,’ qiiu tlv answered the father, ‘is, os 
von SHj sc Iflsli, Slid fond of inonej but he is no niise r 


had learned to understand his enigmatical mode of 
spcecli, required nogiiore They accordingly called on 
the retired djer the same evening the Koanets, Lan* 
rents and Ue Lorrains, were all present they seemed 


he iitts no obiietioii to spend large suras, pruiided it « delighted to seo our hero, ai d received him ijith the 
to please himself Hud 1 advised him, as jimdid, to greatest cordiality When his father commented cm 


dtyide the wealth he did not need amongst the pom, 
he would haie looked iifiOD mo os a madman \Vheii 
he (omplumed to me of Ins gn at ennui, 1 advised him 


this viKUmatonee, Tancredl smiled bitterly, and mut¬ 
tered something about the serpent being Isulden by 
flowers But the truth w IB tbitsmcx'M Mathieuhad 


to settle 111 business srani of his poor nephews and given M Jacquemiiis guests to undeistand that his 
nieces, whom he had always refused to sec lest they sons mind had been somewhat disturbed bj certain 
should (jcfieet,^! thing from liini He at first seemed visions, pievalent am mgsf the youth of 1 ranee, tlieir 
eery much 4»^el to this plan, but,when Lreinmdcd anger lisd been turned into pity wlm h they nowr ojieiily 

■ « ,s « • 4» . . _ .^1. t 1- 1 __ J ws—o. 0.1 .......1.1 . 


lam lliatift 
11 lations,^ 


ur his death his fortune must beWg te I is 
tho would perhaps squaiiAr if"iwaj, ami 


copressed But of this lancrcdi saw, or wnutd see, 
nothing they had hated him three months bac k they 


that It would he more pleasant lor hifli to dispose of it, must bate him still, and writli this southing uni *ion to 
aeeordiiig to his own foney, duringj^ lifetime, he quite lus wounded pride bi eiidensoured to comfort himself, 
agreed with me, and immediatelr*bols *" !•••*“* Several years hm elapsid and no nfilkiiWiit change 

lus eldest nephew in a dyer s business, wbieb be takes has o turred in tli bosom of tlie little siKiety we have 
great delight in supenuteiidiag He has likewise pro attempted to pirtray M Jaequinim has forgotten ^hq, 
vided for lus other relations, with vvlioni he <h tasionally name of ennui sinie he feiOuwecl his friend lit Matliieu’a 


aeeorduig to bis own foney, eluringlife time, he quite 
agreed with me, and immediately took steps to place 


quarrels, but towards whom he, nevertheless, behaves advice, his pior relitioiis are in a thriving e*on^ itpj^ 
witli mueih real kindness lie still takes in the papers, i d seem to feel mueli gratitude for his kiiiiMn ftL 
anii has not dUeontmued tliu soirees, but as he now Bonnet still menaces lus fnends with an imjieuduig I uro* 
luia little leisure, bo is glad to lend out tlie formei to pean war, but it has been notiied that they have now 
las fnends, and enjoys tlie relaxation of the latter heeome quite ae(|USt<iined to the prediction, Madame 
niuch more than formerly ho is, upon the whoh, a tymnet, whose thoughts are all lieiit on matrimonial 
happier and a better man »Iliance% for her e! lughters, has entirely forgejtten Abd*., 

‘ Humph 1’ almost eontcmptuoiislv oxelnimeC Tan- el Kader M and Madame Laurent quarrel less every 
‘ I had embra^ all humanity in my plan, yours, day, it is strongly sunjatied by»their fritnds tn^tbq 
1 pikpeire, is ixiufined to making a few persons bappy' ti ue will eome it last when they willmot quarrel ag 
* Itf^at least the mote practicable of tae two,’ rejditd all' The only great event whie h lias laeurred euneqrqi 


his father. 


the He Lorrains, It seems tlpit, after all, they wi 


‘ And,I suppose,’continued Tanorodi, ‘that yon also immeusely neh A lawsuit, shjeh last^ for 
succeeded In leeioneiliiut M Laurent ami Madame Le- years, had preventrei them fiw entering tWpo ,|lw 
grand, who, with theM^sufferablo love of thuver* tiid enjoyment of tlipr lurtwie Ihe hoM^ is lipitupi 
anunals, gnu routwl antipathy, were enough to destroy its inhabitants Ifove refhcMred ^0 a iMbioWiHO neign- 


ali harmd^ wt^ver they appeared ?’ bonrhood, whore tfley live in foto tjuur car» 

«1 did not endeavour to reconcile them,’ igswered M nage. CirtumstBiices hatO wp^qrpto iWqn*l. 
Uathtoi J *httt when ll Launat informed me id aU he outwgtfr appoandt* Thelf 0 iMIsrt q^ « bold fod 
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profpetwtt mr. Tbsy ftequently invite ilieir former 
patrooi ({0 ■tiwir pernei < but either the Jgcumniili eet 
ere bttt« fke long dueptioo practised upon them, or 
tbep Imve Jlot jet niede up tlicir minds to forffi'ra the 
43 »fjUt«nhia their sodden end uneiQieoted proqwntjr, 
• ^ erHh the exception of the hrst uiintatmn, which 
they^ortdr acoeptid out of cnnoeitr, they iiwve declined 
1 otiiei requests, takinfr^in high dudgeon tlie splendour 
at Hhe entertainment oficred ito them. It is, nevorthe* 
less, suspected tiint they will relent in time, if not filr 
their own sakes, at least for that of their ^ildren, t(# 
whom, as Madame Bonnet observes, tliey will of course 
fed desirous of securing the comfort of a rich acquaint¬ 
ance sBut Mad line Laurent, who etiU entertains a 
grudge against her nCighboas, dedatol that she has 
other designs on the De Ijorrains, and is detemiined to 
keep bei eye upon her We must not forget to record 
that several of the dd ladies have been cat away by the 
remorseleBs hand of death. It is worthy of notice, that 
those who statt survive have neicr been able to forget 
Tanoredi’s unlucky likeness to MSiat, they cvidentlj 
look upon this circnmstanoc as very suspuitona 
This bnngs us natural!} to our hero 01 him we 
have very little to say lie is, to all appearance, as ros}, 
and happy-looking, and miserable in reality as ever 
His father, nevertheless, asserts tV his of late 
iWAfosted symptoms of change HA S tt, not quite 
so poWiftd, Ijb' tturt-coUar is no longer Byroninn, and 
his hair has aitnally been cropped quite close by the 
til igbbonring hairdresser, who declares that he only 
followed his positive orders But what looks more 
omirotts still is, that the name of Tanciedi has vanished 
from his cards, Which now onlv he ar plain 1’ Matliicu 
Whatever may be .the causes of this change — and 
whether it is to be attnhuted to his iailutc in not being 
4bie to become a persecuted man, or whether there is 
some other motive for it—it seems, nevcTtheless, very 
probable that a crisis in V Mathieu's character is at 
hand. Some persona have been found who begin to 
think, like ^is father, th it he vi iv,*afrer all, sc ttle don n 
into a sober, sensible individual a supposition the more 
probable, that he actually has been heard to talk of 
marryiiVi and entering into hnsincss, and that, after 
all, his }outhfal toUic a were more fit subjects fur good- 
hnmnnrcd ridicule than for real appreliciision — a n 
mark whILh many individuals have actually applied to 
the Young li’rance party itself 

TEINCB DEMIDOFK’b THAVELR 

Smra the multiplication of locomotne fwihtits, books 
of travels arc said to hue become very prosaic and 
commonplace aflfurs nothing new or n ondcrfiil is to 1 1 
seen or described For those, however, who can dis 
pensc witA^C highl} stimuliting qualities so often 
sought fur in such wcarks, the accounts of modern tra- 
vetlers, when not nritten in a mere guide hook spiiit, 
‘Will nut be witliout interest The man of science oi 
the philosopher will see objects winch the ordinary 
**(AMras)K would pass by nniiotuxd, instances of whuli 
we slialTfind in the tras c Is of the nobleman w hose name 
is prefixed to this article, recently published in i'tns * 

M. de DemidoS started from Fans with seioral asso- 
dates, among whom were botanists, draughtsmen, and 
geologists, for Vienna, from whence tiny de|cended 
*tbe to Bessarabia, croysed the Hlu'k bea to 

Odessa, and %ftcr Joutjmjs of many thousand wersts in 
the IDnmca aiyi other knssian provinces, keejting in 
view tlie smeiitifiL oi>y>cts of the expedition, return^ to 
Fiance to gise an account of their labours to tiic 
world In tliis CUM, the narrative of tiie journ^—its 
iQcidents and advefitasds—are confined to a single 
'volnme, anit,the seimifio ^taila fill the three otmin 
of which the work eonsists, shall follow thg party 
through tile former, {naklni/( such ,qfiotations as may 


era ^ la tHHiaie Mfriaioi^ at f« 

ads K, Aaiitoto ds nanmHir tha ». Imiteili 


best convey u Mila of tW^tMintiRiits. BMu FCsth tiio 
travellers pursue Sh«r |cninM» dowa She mw ea bMid 
the eteuner Fr^icrs L, a smaU SBfl sncommcidlastt Veeiel, 
whose crew, wo are tew, composed of aa many nations 
as Individuals, obeyed the captain negUgentty, as might 
be expected from the necessity of ddivetfig orders in 
four or five diilbreut dialecti at the same time, No 
other sleeping-idace was jAovided than tkat aflbrded by 
the damp daw, or mattresses spread On obaws in the 
confined cabin, which Was infested wiUi dhgtttfihg 
vermin, and served as dining-room, dressing-room, 
and dormitory Stopping at tiie Hungarian viUago of 
Mohacs, * no4ooner was tlie landing-plank safely placed, 
than a number of women, edd and young, miserable 
and half-naked, crowded tiie deck. The masculine 
duties of porters are here devolved upon the women, 
setting .to work with noisy activity, they wheelccl 
on beard the hundred barrow loads of ecial fep* our 
next da}'a consumpfion. These poor creatures, in 
their cqstume simple, }et for too short, preKnt dc 
cidcdly original characteristic*) The men, who stood 
tranquil sjiectators of the rude Uthours of the women, 
wore the usual hats, and large and easv dress of the 
country On the bl ick muddy Iwading-place, an incre¬ 
dible medhyof cnrious spectators wras collecteii—mm 
and dneka intcrmiiighd with vihicles, waiting for pis- 
Bcngers ’ A day or two afterwards, the party landed to 
inspect the fortress of I'eterwaradin, the Gibraltar of 
tin llinnbe, while tiu steamer stoppid to leave some 
merchandise at Niusatz, on the opposite shore The 
two jilaccs are united by a bridge of boats, and the 
trascllcrs kid scarcel} time to accomplisii their object, 

I whch the} saw the vessel appro idling the opening 
made for its passage ‘ We were,’ to use the words of 
the iiM^tor, * fifteen o? twenty persons on shore Jew s, 
mcuhain*'. a priest, and a young woman, a Parisian, 
going to llui barest We all ran along tlic bmlgn to 
the pldbc when the boat was to pass, but the Fraiieis 1, 
gtnerUly so calm and sedate, shot through the opening 
like a fiasli of lightning, and left us foi behind m an 
instint Wo were immediately in alarm, belli viiig our- 
Bilses abandoned on that dieary spot liic captain liad 
shouted to us to follow him in a boat, the only one to 
be found was a miserable shell of piiu into which wp 
wire oblige(i to jump from a height of eight fect I 
know nut what toll} scirei us, hut cserj one pushed 
and sprang ofl at the same time The fair Parisian 
would have iiifalhbl} pitehtd into the water, if by a 
111 ! ky I li incc slii hod not fiilk n heavily upon the pne st, 
of two evils thonsiiig the lesser At lasgig^ boat, liden 
bejuiid^iasuie svith the ticmbling and eSgitfsl crowd 
thitrmiafwd standing was^left to the cni^tat, which 
turned it lound a\] ronnd as it dnfted down me stn iin 
When near the stumer, whose engine was stopped, all 
the coolness of a f^ of the party was neodeddo over¬ 
come the fears of the others, who were not good swini- 
mcis, and who, crowding nil to one side, would haso 
risked the loss of the whole company. We paegfled the 
more timid by voice and gestures, and when safuly on 
board, I saw the determination plainly imprinted cm 
more than one set of features, never to attempt any 
more excursions in search of the picturesque, for which 
captain and ircw have so little sympathy ’ 

Below the dangerous rapids of flic Hamihe, while 
wilting the arrival of a largm ateamer, tlie party visited 
the litti|c Wallachiau town, Tcherneez, ataont a league 
from the river ‘ it is little more riian one long torftimis 
street, bordered by stalls an4 penthouses, whu li iMOriw 
the passage All the shops |ure dirty, dispIayuuUlb the 
eye of the passer-^ articles of food of the mosTiepiil- 
Sive ajcpearance. It was Sunday, and ^ the inhabi- 
touts were nnoegiupied. The men squatted *at their 
dcxrt snm^ing, and the voigKi 't * Httle distance 
apar^ wifbout being complete^ isolated, sat quite at 
tlieir ease on the ground on one kg, and, with their 
cliins restiM ckl the raised knee of the other, w«ro lazily 
oonveraliig^ith eachotlur. Although strange, thife^- 
tnre i« gneefol i there is something careless about lb 
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quite in havWony.'iMthjthe languiikdng phy«io(^aniy of 
thogt^tterpottlonoftiie^pounK woraen... < Wnaasiited 
in n'VffdiniiUwn^uice, (oil of cbaroo^ and origimiUty: 
aix men, linked toget^r by tbe arms, and pli^d in a 
ainide ti«|^ ewpate a| moeemdnt fArai right to left alter- 
nat^y. -with « matching step, limpte or complicated, 
according to the tatte and talent of the dancer. The 
time ia marked hoayny. ^o the mnaic of two shrill 
TkdinB. The two principal performeri, thoae who load 
the band at right and left, rest the unoccupied arm 
upon a tall cane; and it is the part of these leader* 
C8|>ecially to impart alt the graces and emtadlishments 
to this severe and masculine dance. A yoang Wallachian 
sergeant acquitted .himself in this important task with 
complete success. Holding his head proudly erect, he 
moved the whole chain of dancers with his powerful 
arm, casting from time to time a complacent look at his 
legs, whicli he shook wiUt a vivacity and precision 
always faithful to the measure. The musicians were 
two gipsies, that numerous and vagabond race, known 
in Wallauliia as Zingiinis. One of these men’was of so 
remarkable a beauty, that it was not w.ihout a lively 
sentiment of pity we saw the active and skilful sergeant 
strike him repeated blows with his stick; he, however, 
expressed uo other teeting than that of stupid sub¬ 
mission.’ 

Arriving at Bucharest, ‘ the city of enjoyment,’ M. 
Deraidoif ronnsels every traveller to pay his first visit 
to the excellent Turkish hatlis. ‘ These establishments, 
situated fur the most part in the district watered by 
the Dombovitaa, combine with the salutary efibets of 
vapour and niauipulatiou all the refinement with which 
the Orientals have surrounded the ph 3 ’sical apphance-s 
of life. If the prophet was wtsc enough to raise a 
hygeinic prescription to the dignity of a religu^ duty, 
tlie true believers, on their part, have sensual 
ciiougli to convert it into one of those pleasures to 
which they abandon themselves with unqualified enjoy¬ 
ment. Nothing can be compared to tlic soft languor 
which takes tiosscssiun of your fatigued limbs when, 
leaving the tepid vapour, after passing through a vigo¬ 
rous kneaiting; and a course of aromatic frictions, you 
find yourself strctclied between luxurious sheets, while a 
pijie exhales around the odoriferous perfumes witli wliieti 
it is cliarged, and from time to time you are refruslicd 
by the delicious coolness of iced water, coloured with a 
confection of roses. This beatitude ol all the senses is, 
however, to be purchased at Bucharest fur a trifling 
sum; and it is to be hoped that the Prench and Ger¬ 
man usages, ^ntinually encroaching on tliis city, will 
leave. unchf-iTged the only two tliing^of whiqji yie Turk 
can boas? tlie only ones of which Europe may yet envy 
the civilisation of the East—baths a'W cdlTee.’ 

Bucharest is described as a large ind busy city, where 
the population move about with sAcwhat more agility 
than is common in the East; th^xterior of the houses, 
however, is very tiioch dilapidated. A lively sketch is 
given of the crowds that throng the thoroughfares :— 
'That which most excites astonfshment in this city,’ 
writes M..de Bemidoff, 'is the variety of faces and cos¬ 
tumes, changing every instant among so numerous a 
population. Tlie artisans of Bucharest, the labourers, 

■ and porters, do not appear to be afraid of work; but 
the chief sonrue of lira and movement is in the number 
of Jews by whom the city is inhabited. Active, insi- 
nuatbig, and never discoumged, they make all around 
'th^ active'; fbr thcy thlnk nothing of diflIlciAties and 
Jsti^es, so loag as they have any hope of the smallest 
raonipeflse. xou no sooner see the broad-brimmed 
fiat,«ad the block threadbare doak of a Jew, than you 
may he certain of having at your service, if you will, 
an'adroit, Intelli^ot, and inddatigable steward, whom 
ndfiiing ^sturbs,neither anger nor contempt: yon may 
osjt'hli^ without fear,Tor whatever you vr.;pt: ]|#wiU 
’ anslnth ydu.id German, Italian, perhaps in four lan¬ 
guages; atid few piastres, leaving aU other 'fauei- 
' nesj^ .he‘deWea‘''bis snpplenesii sitehce. gatience, do- 
.^iiefiiQK, fals.virtnet and vices, his lOUl and body,()hifirdy 


to your setyioe. And if yon have oiu» ompfdyed an 
Israelite in any trifling cemmisMon or temporary busi- 
nessi do not thitik it will be easy to get rid of him after¬ 
wards : henceforth he is yours, or you his -, he will 
never lose si^t of you; he followg twenty paces bdfihd. 
you in the street, and from that distance guesses vout 
wants. €Ie seats himself on the doopiatep where" you 
enter; and on going out again, his oieute look solicits 
your ordera He goes to sleep on your stair, or 
under your coach; constitutea tuintdf xhe servant of 
your people; salutes your dog in the street; he is at 
hand, always at hand; you repulse him twenty limes 
with rude blows, but he persi^ and keeps near you. 
Some day, however, from capnee or some other lUDCive, 
you want hidi. ScarQgiy !a the thought formed inydur 
mind than: he, os it>were, rises but of too .garth haihru 
you, bending in all his humility, in toe postore neitoer 
erect nor stooping, with submissive mien andattenSve 
ear. This is the Jew’s triumph; this is the moment 
which he jias purchased, often by forty-ei{tot hourf of 
watching, fatigue,*and humiliation. Scarcely have you 
spoken, than you are obeyed, and obeyed with punctua¬ 
lity, ingenuity, and respect And when, after so much 
care and self-denial, the poor tattered vagabond receives 
his dear reward, the piece of money which he has fd- 
lowed, inve^ed^^d been toe slave to for some days, 
you see laio!.:s{|ratefal look that he rwommends 
the favours of the patriarchs, and iBV^iite 
resume the same toils for a similar rccomp^e.’ 

Eutering the dreary steppes of the Crimea, too tra¬ 
vellers arrive at a post-house, .where everything was in 
I disorder. ‘ The bewildered inmates were moving .about 
in apparent agony, running from room to room as 
though in extremity. Otir arrival was hailed with ac¬ 
clamations ; and every voice calleS out at once to know 
if, by any means, we could recall a dying woman to 
liie. It was a gfiRfc case. Uii being inti^uced into 
the house, I saw,’ pursues toe prince, * that the patient, 
tlie postmistress, was still in possession of an eminent 
degree of vital force; and that, if tliere were dungw, it 
arose only from the eftects of a Bn]>erabnhdaht dinner 
of the (lay before. The poor woman, in fact, was half- 
Buflbeated, and it was only by some sadden means that 
she could he saved. A medical inspiration came to my 
assistance. 1 liad in my coach an excellent iireparation 
of Seidlilp; salts, which produced good elicits every¬ 
where, aM I adrainisterccl a strong dose to the sufferer. 
Notwithstanding the iimoctiuce of the remedy, my in¬ 
quietude may be imagined; but after a short interval 
the medicine operated, and greatly relieved too over¬ 
loaded stomach. We continued our journey, over¬ 
whelmed with thanks and admirauun. A great physi¬ 
cian could not have done better.’ 

The party wito their escort form a singular proces- 
sioii on their way to Yalka. ' Nine men on horseback 
and five Tartars on foot composed oB^pwitiresqua ca¬ 
ravan. Our costume was materially changed from the 
time when our uniforms attracted so much atteutioa. 
upon toe Danube. Wa had already yielded to the T{j>r- 
tar influence, which had imprintra its OrloiiteL..’,^- - 
racter upon our persons and vestments. W^lrore oux- 
seives struck by the strange physiognomy of the 
cade: the horses on which we rode were low, anil of .• 
sorry appearance, hut the traveller soon learns to ap- 
, predate their excellent qualities. Indefatigable, aw 
iiever^disbeartened, the smallest amount of jiepose or 
pMture sufilces to refiew their strengto. Their fopt.ie ' 
as sure upon the rooky patlis arftl edg^df precipi^ W .. 
on toe broadest and smoothest ro^ds. Sfow and eaatiqp V 
on a descent, they get over an ascent at fitU 
The Tartar saddle is a light Jbut hard l^nme 
covered with a thick }liithein\,<iu<hion; pud 
seated high, and supported by abort «ttm^s, 'ip' ib) to 
above the animal, os h> have m to lw.^ka. 
The Tartar^ accustounid to ,t^iu IddtotolVr 
very firm in toe saBdie, but a sfttoge ttopeihan requires 
some time to grow tohUto wito Ijhe,hovel exercise. 
We into aiiong, Nhwever, his b^- 
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gages one with tibe nortfolioi and knaptack of the 
artiet; on the ehoQlaen of another the formidable 
bnmmon’Mtfae'leolagistj a third carrying the hwbals, 
fbwliqiudncet, and the gauze note lo fatal to butteriiiee. 
OWIn paidchoreee were laden with potitiom, hshing- 
neia, cloaks, cooking utensils, small barrels of spirit of 
wine, and the light ralisea containing our city farments. 
Shoh ms our grotos^e prpcession, as it began to rise 
hbOta the horizon of Talka.’ 

;At Cape Fiorente, the Cape Farthenion of the Greeks, 
OM of the travellers narrowly escaped a iktal accident. 
He had scrambled with a companion down tile pre¬ 
cipitous Ace of the promontory, five hundred feet, to 
examine the strata of which it was composed. On 
attempting to ruasoeDd,oby clirohing froiA one rugged 
projection in the rook to another, overcome by fatigue, 
hejost conseiontness, and wae only eaved fVom falling 
by the energetic eflorte of his companion. The unfor¬ 
tunate geologist, it appeared, had placed nearly a liun- 
dredweiglit of specimens about dilTcront parts of ids 
person; these, under the pressiihr exl||eni'iei of the mo¬ 
ment, were tiirown away, and after iiicrediblo exertluaR, 
the two adventurers arrived safely at the summit, to 
the great joy of the rest of the party. 

AU eastern towns are infested with dogs, and Kertch 
is no exception, being overrun with tlr*se Ufeleai, noisy, 
ferocious animals. They wuDitg.^i become 
Vbastefl of tj^ q.iftifoe.were no attempts made to diminish 
their numbers. * At Kert<‘h the gipsies arc the caiiuie 
executioners. The method they adopt to accomplish 
their pnrpute is as fullitwt:—One of these honest /in- 
ganls. dressed, in virtue of Ins public ofEiue, In some 
second-hand cloak, walks through tlie various streets of 
the town, dragging by a rope over his shoulder the 
dead carcase i^ c dog. He moves slowly along, with 
inofflmtive mien, but watclifhl eye, concealing an enor¬ 
mous cudgel under Ids mantle. No siMincr does the 
executioner appear in the streets, than n horrible cbi- 
mour rises in every quarter from the lean brutes, wliu h 
recognise thfir destroyer, and perhaps also Ills victim. 
7h<!f fnsh from the bouses and }'nrds, following the mi- 
psasabte /ingant with fhrioua howling, lie, however, 
goes calmly on, until, at the fatal moment, one of the 
most during ohmes within roach of his cndgul. Quick 
as tkoiight follows the blow—a mortal one—wliicli 
stretches dnuthcr cur by the side of his sRfcightcrbd 
)iMdcoctsor. In the evuniqg the gipsy goes and holds 
out Ms funweal hand before a magistrate. For every 
liead his fee u twenty-five copecks'—about twopence 
balfiwnny. 

With this instance of the Oriental method of attacking 
the health of towns question, we conclude our notice of 
Prince Demidufl's work. The volumes contain many 
details, alike interesting to the antiquary, the pollticai 
economist, scientific inquirer, which our liniits 

will not permit us to notice. 


, TIIK MERIT OF GOOD HEALTH. 

Iir^im ijSarlJ, a periodical of the middle of the last 
centniy, there is an amusing paper giving an account 
of an odd gentleman who apportioned bis regards 
amongst his ibliow-oreatuTes according as they were 
hale and vigerous. The essayist, Mr Fitaadam,* has 
down to visit a ihend In the omintry; be finds 
him engaged at backgammon i{itli the vicar of the 
JiarUh, a rob^k man about fifty. He is surprised to 
meet ,8 cold regrption nrom the dKine, who, however, 
warms a little toWardsdiim in the course of the evening, 
and meets him at an early hohr In the morning td have 
a walk over their flriendVfrouads. We then nave this 
gentleman’s whimeiesJi^ fa% devritoped. 

* ** These are, indeeA Mr ntzadam, very delightftil 
gifiandsi ana Twieh with all vff iwart that the owlter 


does indeed, Mr FitAidam t and ^ ih this instance 
I could help it, for 1 am under nIumyoWgatlons tdyour 
friendi There is gnother very worthy gentieman in the 
oeiAbonrhood who presented me to this vicarage, but 
he nas 'the misfortune t6 labonr nnder an inveterate 
scurvy, which, by sufajeoting him to coatigfasl head¬ 
aches, must of course shorten hie dayih and so 1 never 
go near him." • » 

* 1 was going to interrupt the doctor egaln, when a 
eottch-and-six drove by us along the road, and in it a 
^iitleman, who let down the glass, and made the doctor 
a very resnectftd bow, which, instead of returning, Ae 
passed by liimcirith a stately air, and took no notice of 
him. This instance of his tehaidour, together with the 
oonvonation that had passed between us, raised my 
curiosity to a very high degree, and set roe ufion asking 
him who Jlie gentleman was. “ Sir," says he, “ that 
unfortunate object is a man of oiglit thousand a-year 
estate, and ftoni that consideration he expects the re¬ 
turn of a,liow from every man he meets. Hut I wlio 
know him, know also that be is dying of an asthma; 
and as (blessed be God for it!) 1 am in perfect hesllli, 

I do not choose to put myself on a level with such a 
{lerson. Ilenltb, Mr Fitzadam, is the only valuable 
thing on earth; and while I am in possession of tiist, I 
l(Kik upon myself«« a much greater man than he. With 
all iiA fortune, he would rejuieo to be the poor vicar of 

-, witii iny constitution. I pull off my hat to no 

such persons. Believe me, Mr Fitzadam, he lias uot 
many months to live.” 

‘ I made no reply to this conversation of the vicar, 
and he wentfpn thus—“ You are an old man, Mr Fitr- 
adam,'* and I believe were a littli^ fatigued with your 
)nuriiey Inst night, wffich I mistook for inflrin health, 
and tliwt^ore was wuitiisg in the civilities that 1 should 
otherwis^nkavu shown you; but your conversation 
afterwards proved yon to he a very hearty man, and I 
saw yow resolved to continue so by your teyipcranee, 
for which I honour you, and, as I told loii then, glinit 
lie glad of your acquiuntancc. It is true you are an old 
man, and therefore my inferior; but you are healthy 
and teoitierate, and not beneath the notice of much 
} onnger men.” 

‘In tins manner we walked on, till we came to a 
hedge, a here some labouring men acre repairing the 
femes. My companion accosted them with the utmost 
complaisance and good uature. " Ay,” says lie, turiiiiig 
to me, ’* tiieso are men worth mixing witli. You see 
'their riclics in their looks. Have you any of } our lords 
in town, Mr Fitzailam, that have such in^ssions f 1 
know mmesof Dies* lonls,” says lie, *' myself^but I am 
told they are^l so sickly ana diseased, that a man in 
hixilth aould scorA to pull off his hat to them.” He 
then entered into abmihar conversation with the men, 
and after tlm>wiii^|hem sixpence to drink, passed 
on. 

' There now overtook us in the lane a company of 
sportsmen setting oukfor Die ohasc. Mo*t of them sa¬ 
luted the doctor as they passed. But he took no notice 
of any df them but one, whom lie ahonk hands witii 
over the hedge, and told him bo intended taking a 
dinner witii him tiie next day. ’* That gentleman,” says 
he, “ M worth as much heaiw as any man in England;' 
ho hunts only by wav of exercise, and never takes a 
leap whete tliere is tlie leaat danger. But as for the 
rest, thef are flying over every hetlgo and gate in their 
way; and if they escape broken necks in the morning, 
they are destroying themselves more eflrcctusjjy by 1 a 
temperance in the evening. No, no, Mr Fitzadam, tiim 
are ne companions for me. I hope, irith the Umllbg tff 
Heaven, to outlive a score <ff then.'’ 

’ We came soon after to a littl* neat home upon the 
roa4 Wiiere.tfae doctor told me lived a very aneemde 
widomladirto whom heiiad formmly paid his addraases., 
’* Bbe had at that time,” says h<^ ” at iergn a fortuna of 
health as oar woman hi tlie eountiyt drat she fam einec 
mortgaged R to lira aiioUi«Mfy.fw Hops, and Z teve 
tiikaa air leave efMtv Mas me dotermiiied a 
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vldow, and (o marHed an offlcei, who had hia bead 
knock^ off at Fontenof . Tboee ore a lort of men that 
I make nn acquaintance with; they hold their livea on 
too pieoayicraa a tenure” "But theyoiro uaeful mem- 
bera of aociety,” aaid I, “ and command our eateem.” 
"Ttu^ may he, dr" ratumed the doctor; "and so are 
mineta in eur coal-pita, who are ereiy hour in danger of 
being buried alive. But ^ere ia a subordination of 
degree, Mr Fitsadam* which ought strictly to be ob- 
aerred; and a man in ill health, or of a dangerous pro¬ 
fession, should not think himself on a level witii people 
of sound ponatitatiouB, and less haaardoua employ¬ 
ments.” _ 

* I was determined to interrupt the doctor no more, 
and he went on thus s—“ Mr Fitzadam, you may pos- 
aibly think me an odd kind of a man, but I am no 
enemy to people of bad constitutions, nor over witliliold 
my bounty from tiiem when their ncu'essitiSs demand 
it; but though I am doing them all the serviedt in my 
power, 1 cannot consent to lower mystif so f,ir as to 
make Uium my eompaniuns. It is more in llic power 
of tlie physicians to confer rank, for tlie ; 'fts of h'rtuue 
are notliing; health is tlie only riehes tliat a man ought 
to set a value on; and without it, nil men are )KK>r, let 
their estates bo wliat they will. If I differ from the 
eommou opinion in this particular, I do also in anoHier. 
The tradesman or meehanie who has acquired an estate 
by Ilia industry, ts seldom reckoned a geiitlunian; but 
it was always my sentiment, that a man wlm makes his 
own eonstitution, has more merit in liim tlian ho that 
was born with it: the one ia the work of eliaiicc, tlie 
otlier of design. And it is for tliis reason tliat I am seen 
so often with your friend; for though the {font is gene¬ 
rally an iaipovensliiifg distpiiipewjet temiK'ronee and 
ugul'irity may in time subdue^t; wlieieas tlie mmlle- 
man wlio drove by us wilii six horses has tqi^iicurablo 
asthma, wliii li renders liim, witli liis large estate, us 
poor as the beggar who is dying under tlie beilKi'. Tl‘e 
more you think of tliese tilings, Mr Fitzadam, tlie mnic 
you w'ill Ik- of ray opinion. A poor man in healtli is a 
eompaiinm ior a king i but a lord witliout it, is a poor 
man indeed. And »by sliould lie expeet tlie Imm.ii;e 
of other iK-ople, wlieii the «ry iiieanesl of liis domestics 
would refuse to < liniigo places wiili lihn ?” 

* My eom;>anion w as stopped short in his harangue 
by our arrival at my friend's liouse. We found him m 
good health mnl spirits, which greatly heightened the 
\iear’s compliiisanee; niul as I took lairo to emiceal 
Iroiii him tlio complaints and infirmities of old age, I 
passed a verj* «rceal)le w-cck. and was so imieli iii^l.is 
giMiil graces, Wat at my departure,he prc|cij<.-d me 
with somf Turlington’s balsam, and a pain-r of Dr 
James’s powdHT. “’J'licre.” says lie? “tfiey may rob 
you of your money if thi*y please, l,»it for bruises and 
fevers you may set them at deflaiic-.’’ ’ 

It m-eiirs to iw that there is i^ileep moral under .nil 
this drollery. Health la the primary ord'uiation of na¬ 
ture. Diseases and inflrm^s oidv exist by reason of 
violations of that decree. There is, therefore, a pre¬ 
sumption Ml favour of the man wlio is healthy, that lie 
lias acted a wise and rational part; whence of course 
arises merit, and praise is due accordingly. Perhaps 
one reason why we are not in tlie custom of commend¬ 
ing a man for good hcaltti, is the fact that so^ many of 
us act in a way to produce the contrary condition, and 
feel that praise of the robust would be our own ^ndem- 
nat'mn. .... , , 

^hon wo hear a man complain of his headaches or 
hft'fcspepsla, and know that his ulmer.ts are the un- 
avoidi^ result of hia inordinate application to busi- 
nose—which applioatlon is for «o better object than to 
enable himself or liU chOdren to live in a handsomer 
liooin, and make a gmater dash in the wo^d—is svm- 
patby truly due to lum? Is not his loss of hmuth, 
on the contrary, the very measure of his moral tWin- 
qninoies, and a reason for putting upon him the stigma 
dm to covetousness and mean ambition? • 

yrhm a Isdy teUa ns V ^ ^ ^ mouth, and 

\ 


in which she persists in living, contrary to all good 
advice upon the subject? It rather appears to us that 
she incurs a just odium, as one guilty cu a kind of daily 
suicide., , 

Can an elderly man, bankrupt in bodily power, and 
full of vexing ailments, in qonieqaence of his acting the 
debauclieu in youth, with any face demand sttoh oompas- 
siun as we fed to be due to unforeseen miifortunei? Are 
not jiis troubles rather the simple exponent of his vices, 
and a ground for something like tliat disrespect in 
which vicar held the s|)ortsmcn ? 

Some are weakly or sickly jp consequence of here^ 
tary qualities. But if'we may be proud of an ancestry 
for its rank, wealtli, or unvarying good conduct, may 
wo not also take some pride in one whjch has sent us 
a good constitution and a im^al stock of health? And 
is it not, on tlic other han* a discredit to be come of 
people who have,* by tlieir transpessions or neglect, 
iii-urred unsuundness, wliethcr in Tiody or mind? Even 
those diseases whidi, being endemic, may iHifall any of 
us—is there not a demerit connected witli them, though 
of a mure general nature, seeing tliat they come from 
a trailitionary vims or miasma, whidi onljf expresses 
some horwi.VjrjBr of life m tormer generations of o^ 
rae<-? ' . ^ 

Wliat is here said is not to be Held d'pnlclnsive of 
tbe obvious faet, tliut bad liealth often arises in spite of 
every meritorious eflbrt and rare to tlie contrary. Wo 
may ailnul tiiis, and yet keep in'vicw that untieulthinesi 
is mure geuurally a proveutible evil, and one incurred 
througli our own fault. 

But is tlicro to be no relenting towards those ijvho 
suffer from their own errors ? ForMd it every beauiiM 
emotion of our soetbl nature I And it is so forbidden. 
Never will even the imist direct cases of human wo, as 
a consequence of error, fail to draw the pitying tear and 
the siKithiiig kindnass. But let the error be at the same 
time seen and condemned, and never let the merit of 
good liealth be lost sight of in the rutlx wo show towards 
those by whom it has been vuluntadiy forfeited. 


A PAINTING TIinEH MILES J,ONO. 

Tiir.KB was a young lad of fifteen, a fatherless, money¬ 
less youth, to whom there came a very extraordinary 
ide.-!, as lie was fioatiiig for the first time down tlie 
Mississippi. He liad read in some fon-ign journal 
that America could Imast the most picturesque and 
magnificent scenery in the world, but tliat she bad not 
j et pnxluccd an artist capable of delineating it. (hi 
this thouglit he pondered, and pondered, till his brain 
began to wliirl; and as ho glided alau|^lif sliores of 
the stupendous river, gazing around mm with wonder 
and deliglit. llic buy resolved witliin liimw-lf that be 
would t.ike away the reproach from his country—that 
hf would paint the beauties and sublimities of Ins native 

h>ome years passed away, and still John Baffvard, for 
that was lus name, dreamed of la-ing a painter. ^ifliaJi 
he was in his waking, working moments, we do not 
jtiiow—probably a mediunic; but, at all events, he 
lirand time to tpm'over and over again the great. 


himsdf to its retdisnUon. These mingled no idesr of 
profit with his ambition;'and indeed, strange to wy, 
we can learn nothing ot any aspirations he may llijivo 
felt tfter artistical exoclteace.. IIIb grand qtijcotidli be 
himsdf informs us, wa» to falsiiy thff .aiiorlMt.'that 
America had * no artists, commemiittTate wiui |to. gtan-. 
dear and extent of her soehery^ wnd to this, 

by producing iht largett pamtiiw w file / 

John Banvard >ras wm. ia Ntxt Totk, and ‘raised’ 
in Hent^ckyr bat be had bo pKtnna ^ther among the 
/ • 
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#ich mcj^chants of one, or the wild enthutiuts of 
the other, whow nome has become a sjmonytno for all 
that i* food, ha^ and rldioulout in the American cha- 
raoter. Be was self-taught, and self-dependent; and 
whMd he deteminod to paint a picture of the shores of 
the Mimitsippi, which should be as superior to all others 
in peint of xUr ns that prodigious rirer is sKperior to 
the streamlets of Knri^, be was obliged to betake him- 
S^f fbr some time to trading and boating upon the 
mighty stream, in order to raise finds for the purchase 
of maS^'ials. But this was at lengUi aceomplished, and 
the work begun. HU first task was to make the ne(<eB< 
sary drawings; and in executing this, he spent four 
hundred days in the manner thus described by him¬ 
self:— • , 

‘ For tliis pnrpnsc he had to travel thousands of miles 
alone m an ojien skifi*, crossing and recrossing the rapid 
stream, in many places over two miles in breadth, to 
select proper points of silht from whioh to take Ins 
sketch; his hands became hardened with constantly 
plying the oar, and hia akin lA tai^y as an Indian’s, 
from exposure to the rays of the sun and the s ieissi- 
tudes of the wcatbpr. He would be weeks together 
without speaking to a human being, baling no other 
etunpatiy than his rifle, which farnisbcd him with his 

S froni fhc game of the woods ng the^fowls of the 
. When the sun began to sink the lofty 

I, an(L.uyB)nhg to approach, lie would select some 
secluded sandy cove, overshadowed by the lofty cotton 
woo^ draw out hU skiff from the water, and repair to 
the woods to hunt his sppper. Having killed his game, 
he would return, dress, cook, and from some fallen log 
would eat it with his biscuit, with no other beverage 
than the wholesome water of the noble river that glided 
by him. Having finished bis lonely meal, lie would roil 
himself in his blanket, creep under bis frail skiff, which 
he turned over to shield him from the night dews, and 
with his portfolio of drawings for his pillow, and the 
sand of the bar for his bed, would sleep soundly till the 
morning; s(hen ho would arise Mfin hia lowly conch, 
eat his breakfast liefbre the rays of the rising sun had 
dispersed the humid mist from the surface of the river, 
and theif start fresh to hie task again.’ 

When tlie preparatory drawings were oomplefeil, )io 
erect^ a building at Louisville in Kentucky, wliere lie 
at length commenced his picture, which was to be a 
I’anorama of the Mississippi, painted on i-anvas, fAree 
mUeitlong; and it is noted, with a justifiable pride, timt 
this proved to be a home-production tlirougliout—the 
cotton being grown in ono of the southern states, and 
the fabric spun and woven by the factory girls of Lowell, 
ii’hat the picture is as a work of art, « e sbiill probably 
have an opportunity of ascertaining personally, as it is 
understood to be Mr Biinvard’s intention to exhibit it 
in Englaiiii In the meantime we must lie satisfied 
to know that it receives the warmest euloginms from 
,tbe most distiiiguislicd of ids own couiitrtmen, and a 
Ves’limoTiy in favour of its correctness from tiic principal 
captains and pilots of the Mississippi. At a meeting 
ill Bostav in April last, General Briggs, governor of 
Massariinsets, who was in the chair, talked of it with 
ratUostom as * a wouderful and extraordinary produe- 
rioD i* and Hr Calbono, president of the senate, moved 
a series of resolutions expressive of‘tlieir high admira¬ 
tion di tifp boldness and originality of the congeptioif, 
and of tbd indefatigable perseverance of tiie young and 
talented arriat tn the waecution of his Herculean work 
and'tliese, belbg warm^ seconded by Mr Bradbury, 
speaker ot the Uotts^ pf Bepreseotativus, were carried 
unanimously, ‘ 

The Missitsippi U thml dgtetibed lb general teriMln 
a pamphlet degaripthfg df, the panorama‘ Tli^Uis- 
aisiiiipi cosunencea tb mapy bntnehef, that rise, for 
the most part, in w^d rice Jakes i but it traverses so 
great distance, befosp ft has become a broad stream. 
BooMtlmes in its be^ninss B oovea, a vide diepainfe 
of vatera, with n current Ktxt&jr, pensgbtibleb elebir « 
marshy bed. At others, its naei are seesidiurtiBgorlari 


a white aand, in wifteri almost as transparent as air. 
At other times it is compressed to a narrow and rapid 
current between ancient ahd hoary limestone bluflii. 
Having acguireli, in a len^h of course, fdlowing its 
meanders, of thrw hundred miles, a width of iiMf a 
milo, and haring formed its distinctive ^racter, St 
precipitates its waters down the falls of ^ Anthony, 
Thence it glides alternatelysthropgh beautiful meadows 
and deep forests, swelling in its advancing march with 
the tributes of a hundred streams. In its progress it 
areceives a tributary whicii of itself has a course of 
more than a thousand leagues. Thciice.it rolls Jts 
accumulated, gurbid, and sweeping mass of waters 
tlirough continued forests, only broken here and there 
by the axe, in lonely grandeur to the sgo. No think¬ 
ing mind can contemplate this mighty and resistless 
wave, sweeping its proud course from point to point, 
curving round its bends through the dark forests, with¬ 
out a ^ling of sublimity. Tho hundred shores laved 
by its wnters; tbc long course of its tributaries, some 
of which* are already the abodes of onltivation, and 
others pursuing an immense course without a solitary 
dwelling of civilised man being seen on its banks; th<‘ 
numerous tribes of savages tliat now roam upon its 
I borders; tlie afiectiiig and imperisbable traces or getic- 
rutions that arc gone, leaving no other niemori<iis of 
their existence, or materials for their history, than their 
tombs, that rise at frequent intervals along its banks ; 
the dim, but ghirioue anticipations of the future—tlicsc 
are subjects of contemplation that cannot but associate 
themselves with the view of this river.’ 

The gencgal width of tlie river is a mile from bank to 
bank ; but after reeiuvtng the M;{>souri, this diminishes 
iiihtcad of increasingf and the character it Iftis hitlicrto 
preser^^ of serene magnificence, changes tn that of a 
wild ai^beadstrong turbulence. * The bosom of the 
nver is covered nitb prodigious boils or swells, that 
rise wiS'i a whirling motiuu, and n (.‘oiivex sprfaixs two 
or three rods in diameter, and no inconsiderable noise, 
wliirliiig a bunt pm'ceptibty fnini its track. In iN 
course, occidental circumstances sliift the impetus of its 
current, and propel it upon the point of an island, bund, 
or sand-bar. In these instances it tears op the island, 
removes the sand-bars, and sweeps away the tender 
alluvial soil of the bends, with all their trees, and 
dfjmsits the sjioils in another place. At tiic season of 
high waters, nothing is more familiar to the car of tlie 
V'npic on the river than the deep crash of m land-slip, 
in which larger or sinaller masses of tiie soil on the 
iiauks, witli nil the trees, are plunged mia the stream. 
Such i» its eharai'ler from limsouri tiTnie Balize—a 
wild, funoug whirling river, never navigated safely, 
exwpt with great caution.' 

But the real grihtness of the river it not obvious to 
the traveller. ' If it (^e in the spring, when the nver Ik>- 
Inw the mouth of thd Ohio is generally over its bonks, 
although the sheet of water that it making its way to 
the gulf is perbnpa thirtp miles wide, yet finding its 
way through deep forests and ewamps that conceal all 
from the eye, no expanse of water is seen but tlie width 
that is carved out between’ the outline of woods on 
either bank; and it seldom exceeds,, and oftoney falls 
short of, a mile. But when he sees, in dceoaiding from 
the falls of Bt Anthony, that it swallows up one river 
after another, with tnonths as wide os itsrif, without 
alfuotiqg its Width at nil; when he sees H receiving in 
succesnon the mighty Missouri, the brood Ohio, Bt 
Fronds, White, Arkansas, and Red rivers, all of 
of greet depth, length, and volniue of water; wlidn Jie 
sees this mighty river absorbing i^em oil, amDetain- 
ing a vdihne apparently unchaUg^ he begins to csti- 
moto rightly the inereanng depths of cumiit that ninst 
roV on m deep channel to the sea. Carried ont of tho 
Italifh, and sailing with a good breeae for hoars, he 
sees nothing on any side rot the white and tu^id 
waters nf jaie Mimiisippi ienf »«ilee he is out of s^^t 
of land.* * * r , 

The ftatnres of ^ ennhd^ throhgh wNSclrtliig river 
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toU* aro greatly diveraiflo^ ‘^y >^11<I rice lakes and others dance. Greeting, or rude deflaiiuvs, or trials of- 
swamps, by limestone blufib, ud craggy bills: occn- wit, or proffers of lore to the girls on siinre, or saucy 


itui pra>- 
buffulocs, 


messages, are scattered between them and the spectators 
along the banks. The boat glides on until it disappears 


hears, andjdecr, and the sa^age^ that pursue tliein.* behind the pint of wood. At this moment, perl>^. 
Then coiw the prairie scenery, extending for n Imn- the huglc, with which all the boataare provided, strikes 
dred miles above the mouth of the Missouri; then the up its note in the distanoe over the water. These 
forest scenery of tho OhRi; and then the alluvion, scenes, and these notes echoing from the binds of the 
broadiiig from thirty to fifty miles, till at Balize it is noble Mississippi, have a uharm ft)r tlie knagtnatiun, 
supposed to be three times that breadth, and in great which, although beard a thousand time* topeated,_ at 
part a wilderness of cypress forest, stagnant lakes, nutia all hours and positions, present the Image pf a temping 
ioi'lHMietrablc cane. and oliarming youtliful existence, that*naturally inspires 


The following is given as life on theaMississippia wish to be a boatman.* 


* The greater part of tlie commercial inten'oursc of tlie 
country is with New Orleans, by tlie river Mississippi, 

• < • me.___ 


Tlie seenc at a landing-placo towards the evening is 
striking. ‘ The boats Imve eongi from regions thousands 


in boats. Tliese are so various in their kinds, and so of miles apart. They have floated to a common point 


can well be imagined, but wliat, div descendiiig to New the cattle low ; the horses trample as in tlicir staUlea; 
Orleans, it mav somewliere be seen lying to the siiore, the saine utter tlih erias of fighting with eaoli other; 
or floating on tlie river. The New York Canal is gene- tiiu turkeys gobble; llie dogs of a hundred regions 
rating monstrous conceptions of this sort; and there liecmne acquainted. ’I'hc boatmen travel about from 
will aoon be a rivalry betwwm the east and the west, boat to bout, make Inquiries and aiquaintanoos, agree 
wliicli can create the must ingenious floating river- to “ lash boats, ’ as it is called, and form alliancM to 
monslcrs of passage and transport yield mutual ^a^nce to each other on the way to Now 

• But the boats of passage and convcyaniv, lliat remain * >i leaua *tas«AhIn hour or two paswd in this way, Uiw: 
after the invention of ste.imboat8. and are still important spring on shore, to “ raise ths wind in the villa^ H 


to tliosc objecte, are keel-boats and flats^ The ilnt boats 
are called, in tlie sernacnlar plirasc, “ Kentu.-lcj'yiats," 
or “Broad Horns.” Tliey are simply an oblong ark, 
u ith a roof slightly curved from the centre.to slied ruin. 
They arc generally about fifteen feet wide, and from 
fifty to ciglity, and sometimes a iliindrcd feet in length. 
The timbers of the bottom arcvimssive 'jcaras; ssid tliey 
are iuteiidnl to be of great strength, undi to carry a 
burden of from two to four Jiundrid barrels. Great 


tliey tarry aU night, as is generally tlie Vase, it is wril 
for the people of the town if they do not become riotous 
ill tlie course of the evening; in which case, strong 
meiuurcs are adopted, and the proceedings on both sidra 
are summary and derisive. With the first dawn, all is 
bustle and motion; and amidst sliouts, and trampling of 
cattle, and barking of dogs, and crowing of tlie fowls, 
the fleet is in half an hour all under weigh; and when 
the sun rises, noftiing is seen but the broad stream 


IftlltIVII tiasiis aw awMa ............ -- - .. l. a. ‘i. ^ a, 

numberssof cattle, hogs, and Iwrses arc coiwreyed to rolling on as l^fore. Iheso boats unite oniw more at 


markidi in them. We have seen lamily boats of this 
desciiption, fitted up for tlie descent of faqiilics to the 
lower country with a stoic, comfortable apartments, 
beds, and arrangements for commodious hnbiuuicy. Wc 
SCO in tliem ladies, servants, cattle, horses, slieep, dogs, 


Nateliez and New tirleans; and although they live ou 
the same river, it m improbable that they will ever meet 
again on tins eartli.’ • 

A stranger is surprised, it is added, by the mode of 
travilling in steamboats ou this mighty river. ‘He 

. V . >1. _ _ ai—i __ 


is! lllviu XUIIIl'Bv OUJiyttuao, aswawv -- ^ ... i *Al. lA.. 

and poultry, all floating on tlie same bottom; and on the eoiiti mplates the prodigious construction, 
roof Uie looms, ploughs, spinning-wheels, and domestic double tiers of cabins, and its separate establishment 
imnle^nts of tl o familx-. ft® commodious arrangci»ents for the 

*'Much of the produce of tlw upper country, even after deck pastongers and the servants. Ovcrlicad, atout 
the invention of steamboats, continues to descend to him, and below him, all is fife 

New < Irleans in Kentucky flats. Tliey ^generally carry templates the splendour of the c^in, its teauti^ful flnish- 
threc hands iind perhaps a guiKimumcraiy fourth hand ing of the richest woods, ite rich carpeting, its mirrors 
—^kimLof sope^argo. This boat, in tlui Ibrra of a and fine furniture, its shding tables, its bar-riwm, and 
.. . V tv . js.s._ .1 j,...] AU.. ..r.vAoM ntwl all ifa tirran<TMmi>nf.E fbr tllti flCCOnilUodlitlOn of A huodrud 


fttronff hiHkdwRVa and ploutfha its timbers into the sand; cceding --- - ^ j u ai 

and It is of course a work of iflftreme labour to get the or sleep, as you riiooge. 1 ou 

boat afloat aEain. Its form and its weight render it restraint of useless ceremony. Ihe vaned and yc^ant 
diffleuk to give it a direction wftli any power of oars, scenery shifts about you. The trees, the green Islj^nils, 
Hence, in the shallow waters, it often gets aground, the houses on the slmr^ everything has an appcaraiiM, 
When it has at length cleared tiio sliallow waters, and as by cnidiantinenk of moving P'^t you. 1 he ri.Ver- 

' gained the heavy current of the Mississippi, the Imiding fowl, ^ ““I’lie !ky is b3it‘*\^^ive? 
sneh an unwieldy water-craft, in such a current, is a their fllgut above you. Ibe sky is Drigiit. ine rwer 
and daiiscr. is dotted with boats above, beside, and below yw. You 

‘ AU the toil, and danger, and exposure, ivnd moving hear the echo of theit bug*® “f. 

accidents of this long and perilous voyage, are hidden* woods. Dchiii^ the wo^ed point, you see the at^d- 
hntrnvep fWim the inhabitants, who contemplate the ing &luran of smoko rising over the tre^S, which au“ 
flying by tiieir dwellings on beautiful spring nounoes that anotlidr st^mtoat is appmohi^ you. 


SZSre*".^ aiTisra^i^-sct wi.il y-ou^ cot^ ^food^ 

'KttoiSteyfie C tot^ 00 the one hand, so oven, so bequt^ and «g«lw. th‘t they to 

a SCUM be nresented in ii3fw liour. trast is tiius Strongly fiwefed uptrifthu Snin^of the high- 
^!STlf ^ sempi n ^ nnd the est Improvement e^d ^ IsftW ;jwd*«taliwnt invention 

A . ‘ ^ ' ' ' 
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•»f art ir4th the|nott lonely aspect of a grand but deeo- 
4#ite niktniVr-the ihdst striking and eontplpte assemblage 
iff spkHidbitr kad comfort, the Cheerfulneas of a floating 
hg^, carries perhaps hundreds of guests, with a 
W>inhabited forest, it may be a hundred mites 
Jk^ .tKdtbi tlto abode only of bears, owls, and nteious 

are the impressions an American receives foom 
'^itbe vast Mississippi} and we think it nseful to present 
here, by way of contrast to the caricatures of 
' jEuropeaD travellers. But Mr Banvard’s panorama, 
irhen it oomes, wiQ enable ns, at all events, to judge for 
flurselvea of the physical aspect of the river, and of the 
boats, and appearance, grouping, and costumb of the 
passengers. We think, foowever, we ma^r venture to 
assure him that his exhibition will lie viewed with 
interest by ‘the old country’ ^om better motives than 
those of mere enriosity. 


PBESH FACTS AB/JUT ISTHEll. 

A BBORT time since, when etherisation was first brought 
into notice in this conntry, we gave a short account of 
the process and of its effijcts. During tlic period which 
has elapsed since then, a number of interesting addi¬ 
tional circumstanoes relating to the )K’: 4 ^i^(ll,rbavo ap¬ 
peared, from which we design to select a fow, in order 
to complete oof notice of this wonderful and all-impor¬ 
tant discovery. 

The apparatus may flj(st bnmgc our attention. Tlie 
principles of the apparatus formerly described, linve 
found a wide development in the multitude of mecha¬ 
nisms now to be seen in every instrument-maker’s win¬ 
dow, nnder the title of ‘ Ether Inhalers.’ An important 
. improvement has, however, been made upon them by 
an ingenious chemist in the metropolis, which was 
exhibited at the scientific soiree recently noticed in 
' this Journal. The ethorial vapour, if administered nn- 
diinted, opn scariHsly be breathed bj^'any one without 
producing an* irritating and annoying cough, and foe- 
qtiently this so materially interferes with the process, 
as to cante tiio patient to rmect the vapour altogether, 
and prefer the endurance of utmlleviaM pain, it was 
also feared that the pungent acrid cimracter of tlic va¬ 
pour might ko an injury to the lungs of delicate per¬ 
sons, if inhaled at once in itt/uU strength. To obviate 
these efl’ects, a two-way tap has been applied to the 
flexible tube through wliich the vapour is inspired, the 
effect of which is in a very simple manner completely 
regulative of the strength of tlie inspired vapour. By 
this contrivance tlie patient at first breathes little else 
, than pure atmospheric air; by gradually turning the 
ti 4 >, less and less air gets admission into the tub^ and 
more of the etljO^fapour, until at length the patient 
is drawing in, with all the eagerness this mysterious 
fluid inspires, the ether vapour, pure and strong, from 
tlic ihidst of the saturating sponge. When the full 
effugt it tx^oduoed, the tap is turned half-way back 
again, and thus a mixture of ^usl -parts of air and 
vapour are supplied for the continuance of the process, 
if it is lewisite to prolong it beyond twd or three 
miautei. The remarkable sirapUdty of tliis addition is 
not kite striking tlian its immense value. The second 
iinproyement'ls the admitoisiration of the vapour sst an 
elevated temperatare, by an fnstennient invented by 
Br Snow... This il|ip«ra^ is made entirely of tin, and 
when j« use, is .{quasmed in water of a propw temgetq- 
ture, TheelibUif.iirMtiPpibifnuflMei^ 

^ninistered .by thwh^ans thau tiy almost any other, 
gtji the warm 'imemtt kidtaefioes egfWm much mwe 
Aivadily tiiaa when «|«*Fined.' It oUh obviates Vut 
of ^l^it|tue{ and an inhider of ihis 
f yihd can be carried in.“flie coat^ppdKgt, so that a prao.^ 
Armed wihh #uch*an iiutrutiitgit, may carry 
of the. tBttqr lilt of whlS 
aufl^tto^v^BWend ph«|e 
imSiji(»i^ it ta.be-'fb^i 


among all the simde or oomplicateid oontxiTjances before 
the scientiflo world, m ' 

A carious chanter might be written upon the various 
efibets of the vapour upon didkrent physidlogical tem- 
praments. It would contidn tome etrlkiM passages 
in a true serio-comic spirit. While the ordinary conse¬ 
quence of tlie inhalation is i^itliB insensibility and pros¬ 
tration of the muscular powers, as fotmerly described, 
some singularities have occurred well deserving notice 
under the title of this paper. These have been princi¬ 
pally manifested jnst at the commencement or in^re 
frequently toward the conclusion of the process, when 
the patient is tUlying from its effbots. An old gentle¬ 
man who had had a tooth extracted, ruse from the 
otierating-chair in an angry mood, and exclaimed, 
'Now, sir, I will not bo dictated to in this manner; 
and if you question my respectability—No, I’ll tell 

you whet-’ when ho awoke. A gentleman’s servant 

was operated on in a similar manner: he too got up 
from the chair, and vnth some e.xciteracnt shouted ou^ 

‘ Now, gentlemen, it’s all very well, but I wont stand it; 

and if there is anybody here-’ And he proi-ceded to 

divest himself of his coat, manifestly desirous of a per¬ 
sonal combat with somebody, when lie awoke, and be¬ 
hold it was a dream. A boy who had one of liis toes 
amputated, and thereby Inst one important auxiliary for 
tlie Terpsiohorean entertainment be liecame anxious to 
enjoy, cried out lustily, ‘Come, let us dance tlie Polka!’ 
Aiioither was seized with the profuseness of affection 
commonly characteristic of tlie maudlin tippler, and in¬ 
sisted upon shaking iiands all round; alter which he 
melted into sTdelugc of lugnbrtoas tears, which brought 
liim to Ills senses. These oases ard capable of indefinite 
multiplication. Perimps^the most riirious fact of all in 
tlie liis(%Vy of the process', is one whicli received a slow 
belief at nrSt, but lias again and again been brought 
under tlie experieni’C of every oi>crator in extensive 
practice." We allude to those wonderful instamais in 
wtiioh all tlie faculties exist unimpaired, sensation of 
pain only being utterly aWlisbed. A person operated on 
at the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh alfordB an amus¬ 
ing, almost inciedibie illustration of this circumstance. 
.\ftcr inhal'mg the vapour for a few minutes, he began 
denouncing the whole process us a piece of humbug, 
and addressing the wondering bystanders, gravely as¬ 
sured them it was a must complete failure: itll the 
w4iile the operation was going quietly on, altogether 
without his knowledge, and was completed in the 
midst of his luflicrons protestations tltst^he plan was 
a miserable delusion -. his amazement on lliu dluipa- 
tion of the 'Cffecta of the vapour may be mole easily 
conceived thun' wrKten. A young man about to have 
his leg amputated inhaled the ether, and the operation 
commenced. Not a feature altered, not a fibre quivered, 
and the operation w'as Krc one on a de;^ bo^, While 
the saw was traversing the bone, tiie poor folfowqpened 
his eyes; as if awakening frotii g tranquil sleep, and Alid. 
in a dreamy sort of way, ‘Ydn are sawingl’ The fewe 
was that of a oasaul observation from a bystander, not 
the exclamation of a man who at the instant w^;keing 
a Hmb. A while after, he reoQiien^,^'jKid then, said 
he both beard and saw the sawing .efim bq^eilni^ 
not feel it A ladv who was being operated on'for a 
tumonr, never once lost her fooulties, and even requested 
a medical friend negr her ‘not to jeave town wli^out 
catting n]An her;’ yet Ibe experienced not the slightest 
pain. Andtt^r wastalteA with a jocote fit. and winked/u 
laughed, nodded; and took astronomical oj^rvations aV 
the wnnoetsrl i^nd him. It has been luggested’tbat' 
absolute unoonioioasDess is not necessary to seenre in- 
a«(iSttdU^; and a somewhat entluuiastic writer says ho 
fhliy anticipates the time whjjlii the patient shall sit un- . 
mneeragdly .itil^ing hls .ethite,.|fid giving directions os 
totheopeirai^ We mi^tJ^lKiih perhaps, a few for 
his considerStitei. ‘ Thrtq no*, «t a little deeper, or 
yon wont; msifte a good Bta«ii^.lJ53iat'e ♦«» wmg 

.tpotii; take odt tiie next;’ ’- ^ 

’teffitug agent ' 

•'t!. 















ether; it ia noar fully aacertained fliat auch la the case. 
It ia, hosrerer, worthy of remark that the other re¬ 
quires some previous preparatiflh before it ia in an ap¬ 
propriate condition for use in the procela of Inhniatinn. 
Mine remains of acid, and a‘little water, are generally 
to be foiled in ether told by the cheiniata, and these 
roust be removed according to art The fact Ima nut 
met with the notice it deserves; but it 1ms been men¬ 
tioned tliat a very curious diversity of efTeeta is pro¬ 
duced by the pure and the impure etlter. Wlicn piirmed 
by being waahed in water, and inhaled, it gave birth tH 
foldings of»the most blissful cliaractcr; when, again, 
impure ether was inhaled, ideas of liovor ami gloitni 
filled the mind. The subject deserves further attention. 

There are some risks attendant upon the process, the 
mention of which will, we trust, confine its use in every 
instance to the direction of a medical practi^tioner. It 
may produce a state closely resembling apopbrny, or it 
may imusc a condition called collapse, from which re- 
coveiy may take place with dilHculty, or pot at all. 
Under proper medical superintendence, the process 
would be instantly arrested on tiie first .ippearanee of 
dangerous symptoms; but if it were administered as an 
amusement, and puslied to the degree of inscnsihility, 
danger might arise, and its efleets iK-eome altogether 
irreinediublc. Tlie notion of tlie explosibility of tlie pa¬ 
tient under its influence, if approached too nearly witli 
a liglited candle, is a mistake: the experiment lias been 
mode, n light was held eluso to tlie mouth, but no 
exfilushn took place. With young ehildren it is also 
stated there is some risk; hut operations have lieen 
ixjrfonned on them wltlioiit tliu little criytures eitlicr 
Eufi'ering pain, or e^’periuneing any had cotiseiiuciiees 
afterward!. To those wlio have’iolialed ether for the 
fun ef Die thing, as tlie into'iicatiiig vaiKiur .heaves a 
strong desire for more, we may lie permitted to mention a 
danger of another kind. A gentleman possessed of eon- 
. ;4uderable .talent and enlarged iiitelleetual |M>«ei« having 
once inhided etlier, and experienced its wonderful ex¬ 
pansive eflTects U|Kin the mind, lieeame possessed with 
tlic odd idea that, by occasional inlialations, lie could 
continue to expand bia mental powers indefinitely. He 
- applied himself again and again so energetically to tlie 
task, as very shortiy to require {HTsonal restraint The 
ether witliheld, lie recovered; and being liberated, flew 
to his deiusion once more, and is now in a melancholy 
condition of the most hopeless lunacy. a 

Tills important discovery has thrown open a new fleia 
of inquiry, or rather has re-o))eiied an old one, before 
the medical wArld—the administration of medicines in 
a voiatiii^tatc. An institution founded by Ur Beddocs, 
known as the Pneumatic Institut^n, existed many 
years since, in which such agencies were employed, but 
shortly fell into disrepute. It is yet possible tlmt, in 
certain cases, and with certain roedioines, the practice 
may now again be revived, but inequires mueh caution. 
Xot only has ctberiMtion banislira pain iVom some 
tbboMndto of operations upon the human eubject, but, 
with t^e true tenignant spirit of our day, its soothing 
influeaoeti have been extended to the brute. Uorses, 
cattle, sheep, and dogs have breathed its luxurious 
atmosphere and have undergone the moat serious opc- 
' rations wiwUt Evincing any suffering. Some curious 
experiments have been also made upon the relativi:. 
tolerance iof ether'upon birds, quadrupeds, and fish.: 


IwTri L* niTjJJw 1 




Iqsensible by its means; and on being pricked slightly, 
appeared unconscious of the injoiT- to ^ ex* 

pected fthm their anatomical structure, birds sre'inost 
rapliB^ aSbetsd; next to them, quadmtieda; and slowest 
of an, fish. 

The inventors of etherisation could ‘scarcely have 
ventured even to anticipate some of thei remuhable 
• purpospa to wlilch tiieir process was to he appllda. It 
has not only been entp)p;^ in surgery, obstetric medi- 
cine, and toe veterioa^ Sft, but it has Sto been used 
in teiffiqilM to psodueer^dtetotlon of spnsmfahd gbo for 
Jr violent wtesm of <ic t^eaWsiir, iusq pain* 


fnl affections of the nerves. It has been prcitiosed t6 ' 
produce insensibility also ia oases of malingering, where 
disease is feigned for the purpose of securing a dis¬ 
charge from service. Two oases are related, wliich show 
in a curious manner the protectiem it bestows upon The 
real, and tlie detection it affords of the sham invalid. 
The firs* was that of a young soldier recently enlisted, ■ 
who professed his incapacity for military service on 
aueount of a diseased hip-joint: he was etherised, and 
the joint was really found to be stiff and Immovable, 
The second, also a soldier, apjieared sadly distorted by 
an aggravated spinal curvature; he was also made to 
inhale, and in four minutes his dreadfai-lqokittg Spinal 
disease vanished, and his spine became Uke that of 
anotlicr manT On reqpveringp his shame and disgrace 
may be easily pictured. 

We ttius bring to a conclusion our brief outline of 
the most prominent rccefit facts known rolative to this 
invalualile discovery. As it is still only in its infancy, 
the siihcrc of its usefulness may reasonably be expected 
to extend over aViuefi wider department than it has 
hitlierto readied of iiuman misery and suflering. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Those at and Dundee liavp led to an exaihih 

iia'viti of'teS-'iSttiieid, wliicli is likely to tmve great effuet, 
U is l>y no one token up with greater enthusiasm than by 
the Hon. Miss Murray, one of the ladies unniedlately about 
till- queen, and wlio lias dedirated, byjH'ruiission, a small 
book <in cdiieatioii to her Mitjeaty and Prinee Albert. 

This small but important v/ork, like Horace Mann's 
‘ Kdiii-ational Tour,’will lie extensively read. Its object 
is not so nmcli mental education, as moral training—tlie 
one being sure to follow the other. When tiic late Caii- 
tuin Kdwaril Brenton was establishing at Hackneywiok, 
near London, an insutntioii for eliniiging the cliuractor of 
young male dclimpienta, Mias Murray was doing ilic same 
for feiiiides at Oliiswick, and site liad siiUieient influence 
wilii Lurii fkitteiiliam, when formerly etiancellor, to per¬ 
suade liim to draw sm act for tlic ;Hir]Hise of prqvidhig fOf 
juvenile dolini|iiciilN. Tlie hill passed the Ci^mona at the 
end of Lord Melliourne’s adiiiinistration; hut the disso¬ 
lution of the piiriiaiiiciit prevented its ever reaching tlie 
Lords: still it is U|>oii record, and must work its way. 
I'atit’neo and |ici-NC%'erniice generally suceecd; and when 
jiulice shops are sliiil up, and conatablea no logger wanted, 
and iirovciition of erinie auleititutcd for cure by punish¬ 
ment, it can never lie forgotSen that this odwitable Jody 
has been a powerful coadjutor in tiic cause. 

Miss Murray has had recounte to a tetter firom the cole- 
hrnlcd Mir.'ilieiiu, written in 17IU, a copy of whicli she has 
pul into the lianda of many of our public men. It will, 
however, he well that it should nut be limited to private 
eireulation, and on-lliut account it will be generally uaefitl 
to lay it before the readers of the Journal. 

‘If due attention woa bestowed u[Km tlie ednoation and 
training of cliildrt'H I lelonging to tlie worinkg-classes, govern¬ 
ments might always have the aoiireo of the popnlation at 
their conimaiid, and might not only renovate, and relbrm, - 
hut givo such agrioiiltural knowledge and habits of blfiiAs- 
try, os would enrich and render their people preaperena. 
Tlio vices‘of society are one of ilic oauacs wli^h ronkfer 
gate men in cities; but the wisdom of enliglitened rule • 
shonld indueo tliis tide to flow back ajrain into* the 
country, by bringing up tlie otkerwkb idle and rtls- 
oiiievoua population of children bl pm« oqd ainiple Iwblte., 
out of towns ; and thiu tiic fruits of corruption will thete^.; 
*8clveseservo to Irrcst its progroaa, the mortality of 
life will bo lessened, and an inorcaaed popaution, initwd 
of being to bo dreaded, will be *dvantago|as. TliC atwl|u 
by them, and for them, would eatabliah grra^ag^iObltiUW 
colonies, would then value thm*e * paiwpt jh a itetutal 


treasures, but aa the elegienU Clio of Ida nuuN pi««pq||Vl».' 
and of Ilia worldly tiehes. T know hot.wlwtitev'tklk^thay' 
be tiiooght a good apeeulation in i^laMjl|Bt,It wonid be 
one of niy main reaoureea in Vrant^ ' 7^'lpveAnnent, in 
adopting destitute end ignoran^ eliuctci^'.Wdtdd have two 
kinds of ieoltimatd ooutrot over ’tbeafli-^tlat. m me sove¬ 
reign, and tliat of. the fltther; it atoiim' katd''ad absolute 
power ever their edt^tetioik dteduee of their 

eariy Whoor., "’"jf?*! ■ - 1 ■''"f',/,*' • ' .'i 
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adontixiff deitiCuU Mid i|noran^ cUHdZi^:^^4 two 
kinds of leoltimatd ooutrot over ’tbeafli-^tlat. H me aove- 
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.' How jnanjroxprriniBnto uwtul to tlie thttdron tliem- 
Mlroa, and to tho wmle nation, miftbt not an OQlkhtonod 
govoroiaoiit UtitkiO in the oulturo, training, and ednoation 
of tliem IMuit ooloniati! If there are luty meana of 
peopling^ reokhaing, and fwtiliaing waste lands in Noiv 
middy, Cltampagne, and tlie deserts which lie hetworn 
‘Baydnne and^rduaux, t bdievo these means would ho 
d>and in turning to acrount vhe children now beggars, 
or confined in the charitable cstabUslimonts and prisons 
et the nation.* 

Whon the extent of vagrant mendicancy in Ireland is 
borne in mind, one might fancy tiiat tins letter of tlie 
great Kreuch orator was the voice of an oraolc, pointing 
out what a government might do. In Ireland there lire 
fi\e eoimties and seventy large towns withont a Imuk- 
seller’s stiop. Scotland, with a tiiird of the population, has 
three times the number df hooksallers, being in the pro. 
Iioition of 9 to 3.* 

It is to tiic ignorsnee of the Irisli that tlseir miserable 
state IS to be attoibnled. Thosgrenter lialf—^thc mass of 
the lahonring class—^liave not yet deiivcd aiiv benefit iiom 
tile discovery of the art of printing: all books arc in Eng¬ 
lish, snd that language is unKnouv to them. 

Listen to what a highly-esteemed English philosopher 
has written. Wordswortli, in his poem of ‘ Tho Excur¬ 
sion,’ says— 

■ Oh for the coming of Uiat glorious time, 

When, piismg knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And b<sitpiotC"tiun, this imperial rs^im 
While she ezaots altegioni e, sliuH nd^wAfle 
, An obligation on her pnit to trgrb 

Them who are bom to servo her and obey! 

Ulnillng herself fay stiitiilc to secure, 

Voi all the children whom hei soil maintains. 

The rudiments of lettors, and mfoim 
Thu mind w ith tnurdl and reliriuus truth, 

Botli understood and pcsctiMMl; so that none, 

However destitute, he left to diiiop 
liy timely ouUitte nnsustulncd; or run 
Intu a whd disorder; or be forced 
To drudge Uirough weary life without the aid 
Of inteUeetuttl Implements and tnnlt.— 

A savage horde among the civltised; 

A servile band among the lordly free. 

This soorod right the lisping balie proclaluis 
To be inherent in faun, by Ueavon'%w!U. 

* • » s t 

This snrrcd right is fiultlessly announced. 

This universal plea in vain addrrssed 
Tomyes and ears of parents, who themsolrcs 
Hid, In the time of their neei-saity, 

1) rge it la vain; and therefore, like a prayi r 
Ihatfrom Uie humblest floor asrends to Heaton, 

It rnAnts to teach the state's parental ear, 

Whn, U indeed ^ own a mother’s heart, 

> And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Pmvidenco, will grant 
The iinquestionahle good; whleh Kngland, safe 
From interferenra of external forco. 

May grant at leisure | w Ithout risk inoumd. 

That what in wisdom fur herself sho doth, 

Others shall e'er be able to undu.’ 


Higher individual authority than this caimoi be quoted; 
and although nothing like what was expected has been 
gained, tho if/enW4A' the last lew months have eatalilibhcd 
some important principles; — Ixf, That it is a duty, as 
Wordswortli says, * by statnte,’ to educate tho people. 
2d, liiat eduoathm is not limited to mentad tuition; indus- 
trM habits, as well as teaching in various wavs, will bo 
csWblisheiL within a few years. 3d, Tlie instnietors, as 
well as the Mayers ot mankind, should be iionaioned nt the 
cud of iUh, alter they have done their work. 


HXa-nATBINO. 

Sea-bathing, on account of its siimuhitivo and pcijgtrat- 
ihg power, may he plsood at the head of those moans tliat 
regiM tho «f the i^tn, Wid vulch certainly suptilics 
ode ot tha find wants of &e present generation, by tq^ing 
tho p&es, ggid tWohy/ddfitoaling the whole nervous 
hystem. This UmIMmI la atteiMled with two impovtsnt ad> 
^fttstk,t)Mt,besldasltsmBtheMliign|>w«r 
to cases of diaehse,» toay ho employed by those who am 
perfectly well, aa ^ todand most agreealilo to nature tor 
Mronrthoniag gutd tttMervfng healtii. In this rei^peot it 
| 4 inay be oompasad to bodOy ot^iiBise,* wliich can remflvn 


sM to l caef toohtidUng.alHMUiid in the * Idteraiy Oa- 
^UMtod towns, wlih the Mnhtttn of saeb, and 

totha’ltoMg'aftheiOthufDniriihcr.. * 


diseases othenfise inourable, and wliich may be need also 
by tliose who are sound in order to preserve themselres in 
that state. Tlie other advantage is, the noble, gnMid, and 
indesoribablo pr^peot of the sea <^neoted with it, and 
which, on those not aequajnted with it, has an effect ca¬ 
pable of bracing tip the nervous system, and ^ducing a 
Imneficial exaltation of the whole framo. I s4f fiiily oon- 
vinced that the physical cflicts of sea-bathing must he 
greatly increased by this impKssiou on tho mind, and tlmt 
a liypotlKindruic or neivons person may be half-cured liy 
residing on the sea-coast, and enjoying a view of tho grand 
^eiicB of nature which will there present themselves.— 
IJufetand. , 


^ KAnnOW ESCAPE. 

Ciuslavus Count Von Si lilubicndorf was liom at Sti-ttin 
on the 2*211 of March li.W. His father was Prcdcrick tlio 
Groat’s minister in Silesia during the Seven Vears’ War. 
As tlic fiiond of Condorci't, WcrciiT, and Bnsvit, ho was 
ioipnsonodsdining tlie Keign of Terror. His conversslion 
and kindness, his geueiiisity and advice, wort- tiio oeiiifuit 
of his fellow-prisoners. Sclilahrondori esesped dentil liy a 
sort of luigaclc. One day tho cart came os usual for its 
froiglit of vicliius, ami liis name was called out. He souii 
was ready, with the e\ce|ition nt Ids boots, widcli could 
not be found. At length he said to tho Jador,' Without 
boots, it IS quite inipossililc for me to go. Li>t ns see: yon 
can call for me to morrow; one day cannot be ot iiinoh 
eoiisi’quencc.’ The eait yiroeceded w itlinnt iiiiii. Next day 
Selilabreiulorf, leiidy booted, was wading; but Ids naine 
w IS not enlli d. '1 lie jailor was not a briilc, and suid no 
thing. Sclilabrcndorf remained lin pri«(m ignored until 
Bubesjiicrre's fall .—JUkflokri a/ Ofrman 


EESflTH or TIIK HUMAN MAIB. 

The ordinap length of the bnir of the head, as deduced 
from its mcasiireniiid hi women, ranges Iietwceii twenty 
inches and a ynid, tlie ktlei being rfmsidered as. unnsualiy 
loin-. But in soiiir iiistaiievs the length is much greater; 
as in tito case of a Ind) ui whom, i am informed, it moa- 
sun.s two ^ds, and tiails oii tlie gioniid when she stands 
oreot. Wlieii, houeicr, hair is kept closely shaved, it a|s- 
pcani to bocouic iiersiateiit, and at (he same i imt increflses 
■n strength and bulk. It ii.as bocn eiilcutati >1 by a curious 
investigator (Wlthof) that tb« hair ot the licard grows at 
the rate of one line and n half in the wcik ; this will give 
a length of six Inolits and a half in tlio course of a year, 
and tbr a man of eighty years of age, twonty-scvoii’fiict 
wliieli Itsvc iailen befoio the edge of tlie razor. Budi an 
amount of growth aptiears m nowise romarkable, when wc 
lowi from Elile tliat in tlie iiriiicc’s court at Kidam there 
is a full-Ioiigtli {minting of a car{)cOtrr whose lieard was 
ato" tret long, so that, when mgsged at work, he was 
obliged to carry it in a bag ; and that the buigonieister, 
Ha IS Stoiningen, having upon one oeoasion forgotten to 
fohl up liis beard, trod upon it as he aso(%ded tho siair- 
caso leading to tho.council ciianiber of Bnimx and was 
thereby tbrowi} do^n and killed.—Bltoin oh thofUiM. 

APPARRI. 


aGo ' 


1 


Fnbliidwd ty W. 4 R. CiiAikaKas, fltoh torsst, Edtaibiugh. aw 
sold by D. fJIlAMnaai, « MUkmljSMi Olosgow ; vr. 8. Oaa. 
147 Bfrand. sod AmsA Oomag, toRtan and 1, M'OMfnaa, 


A man ought, in Ids clothes, to conform something to 
those that he convcrscs^iUi, to the omtom of the nauon, 
and tho toshion that is dooent and general, t6 tiie oeoasion, 
and his own condition; for that is best that host suits'wHh 
onc’a calling, and tlie rank wo live in. And sceiim tb«t aU 
men are not a'ldipuscs, toTCod the riddle of anotuer men’s 


inside, and most men jndge by appearances, it bi^ves a 
man to barter for a^od esteem, even from Us flloBiea and 


outside. We guess tho noodnes* of the posturo by tho 
mantle we ace it weare.—FcUkim. 


EXAOOXSAnoifS. 

Never to speak by anperlatives is a sign of a wise man; ' 
for that may of speaking wounds either truth or prudenee. 
Exaggentions are so xgany prostitutlotM of reiintaU<m,^i^ ' 
cause thev discover the weakness of understanding, and , 
the bad dfsoeming of him tliat syraaka Exnessive praiBits 
exeito both cttriosity and envy; so that, if merit nfiswer 
not tlw value tiiat is set upon it, as it genendty hapyjons, 
general (pinion revolts against the impostum, imd makes 
the flatterer and the flattered both ridi^ioiis.—.Anon, 
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SCOTTICISMS AND SOLECISMS. 

‘ Tirr plague was in London, but thoj- imnleS it in 
Kiiinbnrgh,' says the Caledonian, little reflecting on 
wliat lie is attributing to the people of the latter rity. 
If told of the solecism he had committed, he would pro* * 
lialily coufess that he timuiiht ihame of himself, which 
would only be going wiong in another direction. Tell 
I him so—he adds, ‘ Surely not; but I will ini/itne at my 
friend Diiihthong the teacher.' 

‘ Wrong again: say, inquire of. You have the ex¬ 
ample, however, of the Waverlcy novels before you: 
I your country Ilian, Scott, always asked a question at a 
man. Jlut tcdl mo how you are to-d.iy’’ 

‘ Oh, very Intd, sir; very bad. I have got 1 dreadfully 
sore betid.' • " • 

‘ 1 atn sorry to lienr you eonfn« your wickedness, but 
I pity the unpleasant eonditiou of your head. What 
I was it owing to?’ 

* Ob, at dinnoE yesterd.ay I took a fern so»p, ted thm 
always disagree witli me, partieulnrly of late.’ 

* Well, say, a Uttlo soup, and that soup has disagreed 
with you lately.’ 

* in try to reiucmlicr; but so old a scholar as me is 
ill to learn.' 

‘ So old an instructor as /, however, do not find any 
dijfflc«lt>i in teat hoig. 1 w ould fain have yon coAcctcd 
out of those errors you arc so liable to fall into.’ 

‘ You are very diencet. Will I have a lesson from 
vou to-day?’ 

‘With all mydioarl.' ^ ^ 

* Well, dbn’t tit any longer on the itonr, but conio into 

the fire, and let ns proceed.’ * * 

‘ As a beginning, tiien, please to know that I might 
be kind or civil in oflering my instructions, but not dis¬ 
creet. You ought to have askdO me, “ Sliall I have a 
IcHcn ?” And you should have told me to sit no longer 
Near the door, but to come towartix the tire.’ 

•Oh deer, how many errors! I don’t think I can 
mead them all.’ 

* Remmber, my dear sir, if you please.’ 

' * Wdl, remember. We Scotchmen arc certainly 
greatly a-wanttng in the English language.’ 

‘Say wanting now; and your acknowledgment is a 
graceful one.’ • 

'al*am always very much put abovt, when in London, 
feeUng Uio liability to speak incorrectly 
'foB put about, incommoded. A Scotchmau is not a 
ship.* 

‘ Well, in <a*e tent for the fbture.’ 

*'What is that yon’llt^?’ « 

> ‘ Oh, { mean I’ll pay Kttention. Thereby hatl^ a 
tale. A Scotch physiciiut'Of btngsyne was visiting an 
ohl ta^« whom ho was oHlg^ to put uudt^sorae very 
strio^^^pwUiiius at th^ei^en. •• Now, tak tent,'’ h« 
'' ,• 


several times repeated as he was leaving her? meaning, 
“ Pay attention to my rules.” When he Oiune.back, a 
week or two after, he found the old lady almsst gon^, 
from a too lilieral ijpc of tent wine.’ • 

' Tlio more need, then* for all of you to teUi tent notte 
use so dubious a phrase again.’ 

‘ Oh yes, ire be/wie to be careful.' 

‘ What is that you say ? ’ 

‘ Oh, it behoves,ps to bo oarellil.’ 

‘ Ay, it*el tWes you; but you do not behove, seeing, 
niy dear sir, that behove is an impersonal verb. How'S 
ever, I must leave yon, for I sec it is twelve o’clock.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t be in a hurry. The dock is be/ore: it is 
only /lo// twelve as yet.’ • 

‘ Mure errors still. But oven though the clock be 
forwaid, and it is only haff-past eleven, 1 must go, 
liaving already rather exceeded my time. So go^- 
morning.’ 

ixit us imagino another convemation, the persons 
ditfurent, but their respective countries the same. 


‘How du you do, Tomkins? 
of the Tweed at In*.’ 


Glad to see you north 


‘ Thank you, my dear friend.’ 

' Wliat have been your movements ? ’ , 

‘ We 'r/t on Friday lost, and camo here partly by rail 
and p irtly by coach.' 

* But what did you leave ?’ • 

‘ Oh, wliy—what -ah, yoiB’rc always so ibnny. We 
left Ixindon to he sure. We arrived in this Acre place 
last night.’ 

* Well, I never heard of Edinburgh being a Acre place 
before. What kind of journey hod you?’ 

‘ AH very well, but that the weather was lo cold, and 
the man as drove the coach was rather uncivil How¬ 
ever, our feUow-possengers were suchjgjfe pqpple. We 
yot aluiiy with them extremely wci'.’ 

'Ah, I’m glad you got along with them. It wofild 
have been a great bore to be left witli them at IHaf > 
place by the way! ’ ' 

‘Oh, you Scotchmen don’t understand Engtiah, but 
I’ve no fault to you on that account. You can’t 
’Of course not. But where do you intend to go? 
Tlio season is too for advanced, I fear, to allow of your ^ 
eisitinigthc Highlanda’ ^ 

‘ Wliy, I was not a-gemg to. Besides, my itUtrem 
been. I’ve half a mind, lioweverMn go te^lasgow aMt* 
the Falls of the Clyde. The anEsmu^so 
believe. By the vray, lAemdioiises are ndgb^ tali' 

‘Yes, eight or ten storeys. «Wo have nriaqr 
almost as lofty.’ " • . , 

---5-‘- r '■ — I'. i ' i: *. - 

» Sir Jidin SlnoUir, in bb OtservoNan^ on tld SmAwIK jMsIWt, 
publishoa in Vim, n>s very Aalvaly (tspeeWag M (og, that 
sproies of wine is far trim Iwiag a spsaUja ta aVety disfi^, this 
Is a phrase which, by t|M fWwlty at b|Mt, (6 bt oareAiUy 
avoided.' e , * ‘ ^ ' 


. I . 
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>• *Q3rtbev»ttMeyoni>av«a(>maiv-dlimkenpeo|ilB 
Ib ih« itrcetl u ever. Qeie oomti om yayfr^ in- 

taiA' 

I 'It ii oBdjfW RhonldoaUadraiikBninui fteih. In 
k tmu to mid to be fireih when he to lober, u 
jtiMtokidthM from being drunk. But both ap^itHttione 
wo»d are wrong.’ ,, * 

" ''Weill BO I’re been told by my Mend Johnion in 
XiO^oii.’ ' « 

H ' Oh, howie Johnson, and vhat to he engaged in now?’ 

‘Why, the last time I met him he was very well, 
BEe told me he to now on the Morning Chronicle.’ 

‘Oa the Chronidei WeU, the Qironicle has a good 
load of him, seeing he to not under fifteen stone.’ 

’ Oh, he’s a great depl fatter now. Irdeed he to so 
Sftnri, ^t he to become quite wSak in the legs. Calling 
on me lately, he bud down on my sofa the moment he 
came in. "Johnson,” said I, "I'm sorry to see you lay 
there. I frar that beer and the debate have been too 
serero npon you lately ? ” At wliich he fdi a>langhing. 
he to a good fellow h ,Tohnsm.’ 

' I hope he prospers in hto calling ?' 

‘ Ob, getting m famously. Hard worked, I daresay; 
but he by* hi* account with it The lost thing I heo^ 
of him was, that hto wife’s brother, a dregd^y rich 
ftikiw, had taken hto son Alfred to ^/or Atm.’ 

And so forth. Now for a third imvei^atioD, with 
aimitar interlocutors, but both well-cdnoated men. 

‘ Your countrymen in BcoUand are making great ad< 
ranges in the acquirement of correct Knglish; bnt the 
ScotUotoma atUl cling to yon. Never do the very best 
of you entirely oveicoino the tendency to that kind of 
error.’ 

'* Why, Tm not qtdte sure that you English are just 
to us in this respe^ We are addicted to the use of 
many wrong phrases and forms of speech no doubt, but 
BO are the prorincial English—nay, even Londoners of 
the middle class; and it seems too bad to single out the 
Bootoh for remark. I assure you we observe in the 
English—except!jg only the most b’ghly-educated class 
—a vast number of improprieties which do not beset 
our countrymen.’ 

‘ Thaf may be; but I do not think there is any re¬ 
proach meant It only happens tliat you do commit 
many solecisms, and that an apt term for them has 
arto^' «r 

‘t am quite' sure that the English people are too 
good-uatum to mean any' ofibnee. It would, tl crc'foro, 
be absurd to take any. But let us see now. There is 
a eoniMeraldo numbOT of so-caUed Scotticisms, about 
srfaicb, I think, lome little doubt may be entertained, 
or which are represented byEngltoh pusses that appear 
to me no better.’ 

' Give me aome examples if you please.’ 

‘ I abri^ verrjtillingly. A Scotchman, yon are aware, 
speaks of iiavi^ a watoh on him, while an Engluhman 
•ays ahout him. Now, it appears to me tliat a watch 
•ttity more juatly be said to be on a roan, than aitmt him. 
A Sootehman meets a Mend on the street, at which 
the Engitofaman exclaims, " For Heaven’s sake, say in 
the sfr^l” But 1 more titan auspect that on to the 
beticr phrase, aeeiu that the street to prbnitively tiie 
way or road; the ]muan roads through England were 
lA streets, tliongh there was not a house upon them.’ 

. ‘ At least your second osse to ptaniible.’ , 

'Bari,have more cases. "Out of his juojpnent,” 
Sm the Sootoh^an respecting an insane person. " Out 
of sens^j^^^es the Engltohnsan, by way of corroc- 


the midter, ene^t to. begng »i<ire or less ofibeted, os it 
nay happem by the /aOnre of the understanding.’ 

*I can't 'to resist your reasotung oa this 


,* Again, a Scotol 
ay Mend to 
ig B i hm a n toltob 


0 ■ 

n hi challenged fbr saying, TU 
i tt» to this undutaking.” Tho 


he o^t to My mhe, i 


easM. Bnt cause to in this easd $ much clearer and 
mon oorreot phroto than make. “ JThe Scotch have A 
phrase of ihmr own, which to hettf sUH: they say, 
"m gar my Mend;” but as this'll not in court, I’ll 
say no moM about it. So stoq we see "To follow out 
a train of reasoning," adduced ai|, a Scottjrlsm in the 
grammatical books, while it to impdssiUc fdr me to find 
tile least objection to it, qr to discover the superiority 
of the equivalent English phrase, " To trace out,” Ac. 
In bread and milk, and br^ and butter, there may be 
some slight advance over the contrary collocation, in 
which the Scotch indulge; bnt what preference {h<^re 
to to the vinmr and pepper, for pepper and vinegar, nr 
pen, ink, and; paper, for paper, pen, and ink, T cannot 
perceive or imagine. Neither can I see any ^vantage 
in sugar-basin over sugar-bowl: indeed the utensil » 
generally much more like a howl than a basin, and cer¬ 
tainly our associations regarding bowls are more plea¬ 
sant fKan those regarding basins. The head of tlu 
table, the foot of tho tabH I grant, are noropriate 
phrases Tor what they are applied to: h. **,, it be 
said that the English phrases, top of tho table, bottom 
of the table, are more suitable?’ 

‘ Oh, but custom is everything h. heso eases. We 
constantly say, top of the table; sugar basin; pen, ink, 
and paper; and so forth; and therefore any departure 
from these rules appears awkward’ 

‘ Yes, but the question to, whoso oustoms are to he 
observed? You do not consider the Frenchman guilty 
of a solecism because he speaks of surveying a man 
from foot to head—^why, then, a Scotchman fur similar 
pecuharitics?’ 

‘ Well, if you arc content to ]« aliens in language, I 
suppose you may h(*t\cused,’ • 

‘ Thank you. I sqc tlie joke. But I am not done 
yet. Theje are some of these reprobated phrases which 
seem to me rather to lie riioieed y'''-'’ 

For iiirtanee, a bi otcliman uses enow 
enough. “There aro enow of iiotatot ."m.tvo®?'* *' '' 
Tliis, I humbly submit, ia a positive gain in language, 
seeing that it gives us tho special wc-d for the spi eial 
idea. Bo also it is well for tho Bcotebman to hsvc 
swatch for a pattern or sample, as applied to cloth, both 
pattern and sample being lu use to express other ideas. 
The aut of the wind, for tlie direction of tho wind, 
seemif greatly preferable; both because it to a pecuhiir 
word, and because it refers to the nuint from which the 
wind comes. Ho also to airt a business, to he airt iii it 
—that Is, to guide a business, or have a share in direct¬ 
ing it—seem good and eligible phrases^. Allow mo hctc 
to quote, an ammyrnoos writer of tlie last century. 
"We are taught on no aeoount t5 make'use of tho 
word iyre, tii d-notc a house appropriated to tiie keep¬ 
ing of cows. In its stead we are taught to say cow¬ 
house, or staMe, whichever wo please. But if 1 use tiie 
word stable, I foreo''.' word which has u precise and 
appropriate meaning — namely, a house for keeping 
horses—^to express another meaning, w Inch tends only 
to occasion ambiguity and mistake; and if I use cow¬ 
house, it is certainly a degradation of the language, 
tending to impoverish it By tho same rule we ought 
to banish from the language the appropriate phrases, 
stable, kennel, sty, granoty, scullery, lanndiy, and in 
tlieir place My, horse-house, dog-b'msp, hug-house, 
min-house, dish-wwhing-house, clotlies-dressuig- 
honsevand so on.” 

‘ 1 mEnnot deny that there to much force in alUthis; 
but surely X new not tell yon that it is to vain to‘in¬ 
terfere with fruhion in these matters ? ’ ' 

‘ Yes, but 1 will interfere with fashion; at least 1 
show you where I tiitok fkshion to wrong. I think her 
so in mote respects than in the reje"'*''-. of valoahlo 
wq^. Sipmetimes the makes gross ourruptiont in 
wonis which the so-called Vulgar continue to uso.ocn;- 
rectly. For exam]^ we have now nettle-riuih for the 
nettle-rash; the scuf-skto ftg theacurf-skln: changes 
utterly tolbfeniiide. iTu to entithMi P 

tfm a-*-- 
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tor^ of those minute sosles which we reoo^se os lourfi 
Scarf, BignifyiM a loose vestment, oaa oovionsly hOve 
no ooncem in the ease. The disease of rush is liable to 
tlket term, bf re^scoi of its being a thtog that rushes 
out. The word rash,In such a case, iswiero nonsense. 
There aro^any such conupfionsi and I can imagine 
no class mVe worthy of reprobation, seeing that tiiey 
take their rise with those who, ftom their superior 
education, might be expects to be the guardians of the 
language.* 

let the debate end. After all, language must ever 
he full of anomalies. Taking its rise during the i^o-* 
raui'c of a ^plc, it must necessarily involve many 
improprieties, too deeply woven into thestextnro to bo 
8eparate<]. By and by, literature comes to steady and 
preserve it. Yet, even after that, a natural tendency 
to new plirases is pertetuolly seen at work amongst 
almost all dassus. right or wrong, they force ^cir way 
into recognition. Grammarians, being for tkg most 
part only finical about their little rules, fail in general 
to ap'-i' 1 the natural forc(>s which gives birth to 
the winch they condemn as nnroutb and 

wrong. Ainiost all those expressions could lie shown 
to take fonn fr^'n some laws or plans of thought to 
whicli our miuos arc subject Po also do they treat 
sncl. peculiarities as those called Kuotheisnis on too 
narrow a basis i not only failing to see tlie laws of 
thought at the bottom of them, but entirely overlook¬ 
ing the fact, tliat the people of the various Anglo-Saxon 
provinecs, having come from different portions of the 
rradlc-country in Teiitcliiand, diffbrcnces in their forms 
of stKuoh may rather bo mere diversities, tlmn things 
standing ui tlie relation of a btandard aiidsa departuic 
from it » s 


TITK CONTKABANDISTA. 
nas V .i.in ‘ > mrXICAN TAlii;. 

‘ Oh, at iiinnei jiy travels along tlic western boast of 
I iiicxieo, I foun,. myself in the old city o< Uennosilln, 

I formerly capital of the province, which contains at tlio 
present timo alimit seven thousand inhabitants. It is 
built on a plateau, sloping on one side to the ocean, and 
on the other terminating abruptly in the rockv clifls 
Imunding the Gulf of California, iiftccn leagues distant 
The navigation of the latu*r is difflenlt, in mis^Hiionco 
of the KX'ks and reefs, which necm to forbid approach to 
the shore; ftom wllich cirouuistanco it is a favourite 
resort of Iho smugglers or conbabandtstas, as they 
I are called in tlie country, who, while the ‘duty-paid* 
merchandise i^ finding its way to Ilerniosillo in one 
direction„introduce tlioir own illegtl comiHoiflties on 
the other; a species of traffic wliicU nutwitbstandiug 
the rigorous laws against it, finds friends in every part 
of the Mexican temtory. Smuggling, in fact, is not 
confined, as in Europe, to a fcv^old adventmers, but 
in proportion to the abundaiifu or deficiency ot funds 
in the public treasury, is shared in by oil the officials 
of the gavemmeiit from tlie higUost to the lowest, as a 
means of compensation for uncertain pay. 

Among the letters of introduction which T hsd 
brought with me to Ilermosillo, was one addressed, ‘ Ai 
.Senor Dm. CtiyeUnw and after completing my most 
pressing business affairs, 1 inquired of my landlord, a 
Clilnese, if b, ,ould give me any information respecting 
the senor. * 1 know him,* was the answer, _* only to buy 
caymans' eggs and sharks’ fins of iiim, thingswvbich I 
gmdtly relish; and which vou shall taste some day, if 
Senor Don Cayctaim should take it into liis head to take 
a’tarn jipon tho lagoons, or a little cruise at aea. But if 
vou wislt, ^nor Cavalier, I will undertake to convey the 
letter to him?’ ^ 

I-accept 'e ollbr, at the same time asking—* And 
..^ihis is all yon know about him ?’ ' ^ 

• ‘'AU,.* replied tho Chinese, ‘except a peculiarly that 
is talked about, but of which I am not certain, as 1 
ha’rtl been hqre only six months. It Is sMd, however, 
that Qgyetm esmoot beat the souna firom the 


^se os sourfi de la CornyMuoa with tsanqutUity: the Qaiie esb'' ■ 
iDviousIy have asperates himi md when he is exasperated, mOK r ho i 1 
ash is liable to is very hnpetumub Thht Is oUl know, Benor Oasmm* I 
ig that rushes Some days after tiiis oimvaaiation, I walked i 

nero nonsense, top of the Cerro, a hUt ovmdotmf the town, and w 
I can imagine only natural curiosity In the nel|d<^oihood. The siff ' 
ing that they mit is crowned by several enonaans Mocks of stone, 
their superior which, when struck, emit a clear netelUn sound, that 1 
lardians of the may be heard at a considerable dlstaipwe, acoordtog to 
the wind. Having amused myself for some time by 
lage must ever looking at the view, and awakening a few of alttm- 
iriiig the igno-* haring echoes, I descended slowly, as. the sun disw- 
involve many peared, to the town, wliich, in tho coolness of the even- 
tirextnro to ho ing, began to rouse firom the lethargy nrodtiow to tto 
to steady and Iicat of the ^y. Rockets rose in various quaxiMI, 
tural tendency iloscribing their limiincms cu^e in the Mr} fires Of 
work amongst resinous wood, burning on iron tripods shone bitohtiy 
bree Jheir way tiirough tho dtoponing twilight; while tiie ories M tiio 
for the rao^t venders of tamarind and rose-water, tho ciack of oilata- 
fail in general nets, and the twang of guitars, mingling with the hnan 
givck birth to of voices, formed a striking contrast to the picriotta 
I nnroutb and quietness. * ' 

5uid lie shown (>a entering tiie town by a narrow street, my at* 
of thought to tention was attracted by the chink of silver oMn as I 
do they treat passed a small low house, probably one of tte numerous 
tiuisms on too gaming establishments so common in the ^utU Am^- 
■e the laws of can states. Boeing tlirougli the windqw a group of men 
irely overlook- round an Seal talile, I entered. No one seemed to ro- 
s Anglo-B.ixnn mark my entrance, so deeply were they interested In 
lortions of the the casting of the dice. Among the players and spec- 
in their forms t.itor8 wore to bo seen repreaentHtives of every class of 
IS, than things Mexican society; tho greater part, however, wearing 
idsa departuic garments of coarse calico, which left their breasts imd 
arms bare, showing the long and serjientme scars of the 

- wounds received in their frequent duels, fought with 

4TA * knives, and whoso countenances, seen beneath their 

thick and tangled hq|r, were enough to make an honest 
mail shudder. Alter looking romid for a few moments, 
istem boast of on exolamation from one of the two players at the toble, 
of Uennosilln, in whose hands the game appeared to he left, attracted 
ontaiiis at tlio my notice. The l|ieaker was a tall and powerful man, 
ibitants. It IS cast in the mould of an athlete; his features wore toler- 
tho ocean, and ably regular, but disfigured b ' an ugly scar down one 
lie rockv ilifis side of his face from the forehead to tlie rliin.* With a 
eagues distant, inalcdc tion on the unknown individual who had heed 
in miaqipicmco ringm ' the stones on tho top of tho Cerro u tho cause 
lid approach lo of liis less, he seized his opponent’s purse, md waOted 
is a favourite coully from the room. In tlie second i^yer I recognised 
Atos, as they a senator whom 1 hail met elsewhere, llo seemed some* 
lie ‘duty-paid* what disionccrted on seeing mo; and coming hastily 
niosillo in one forward, endeavoured to account fer being found in snon 
iimittoifities on company, by telling mo tiiat they wen his constituents, 
otwitbstandiug With a glance at the group of villanous-looking coun- 
i in every part tonances, 1 congratulated him on the leepcctabiUty of 
in fact, is not his electors; and inquiring the name of the individual 
ventmers, but, who had dej^rted so unceremonioutiyi heard, much to 
iency ot funds my surprise, that it was no othci tiian Don Cayctauo. 
ill the officials Before we siparated, Don Urhimo—that was tho teUq* 
he lowest, as a tor*B name—made me promise to accompany him hnd 
gome friends to witness an Indian festira, to be efte- 
wliich T hsd heated the next day at some miles' distance tothc fwestl, 
addressed, ‘Al 'The following morning, at sunrise, we mounted ouc 
eting my most horses, and with Cayctauo as mde, we rode for fbme 
my landlord, a distance across the low marshy ground towards the' i 
tion respecting coast. Numerous lagoons hero penetrate for into thu* / 
r, ‘ only to buy land, aome smooth and clear as crystal, otl^ma liiddegti 
thingsowbiuh I beneath the forests of •tali reeds, with which the whM(| 

:o some day, if region is overgrowq, affording* a hidini-^ace to thiL 
is head to take crafty jaguar and ferocious aliigatff.N^waxfeDt’w 
I at sea. But if scrcuning birds disturb the silen«, uxitoJMr 

e to convey the with the bellowihg of alligajprs, and the loud 

clapping, as they beat ti^i^r fremendoni jawt toygilM 
asking—* And in defiance. Wo were ridingulohg a ugtim c|aatoifay, 
w ^ formed by the action of tho wtoros, wbig eamfetfiik Vtho 
wcnliati^ that was some distance in adyano^ suddenly guDopj^ at 
t certain, as 1 fuU speed down liio slew tolAa|i th» ImwoUb. ‘By 
sMd, however, St Jago, Senor Sanator.’^said I, is he gMag to 
lum firom the do?’ « . * < , . 














GHAHBBBs's .4rpip;,itN4L. 


l)jm Urbgjio cast » tapid glance in the direction to 
' vhieta wm hfcstcninf , ottd Te]died, * Look 

j^nder^'do. 'fou lec that liltle Held of teedS) not fftr 
froht the Isat kgoon? The reeda are ihaking, and un¬ 
less l,n4atake, not with the wind, but with the movo- 
some skulking alligator; and as Cayctano has 
l^.yet reoovercid from Ids nervous excitement, be is 
pfOiMbly going in oliase.’ ^ 

'-iThe course pursued by the rider, however, appeared 
to contradict this assertion. Instead of making directly 
the reeds, Im was moving flrom tliem at an angle; 
hut turning all at once to the left, he gallopped straight* 
to the spot indicated by the senator. TIis shout of de- 
fliuice was answered by an angry growl, as an enormous 
cayman broke from the covert, and made for the lagoon 
with all the speed poisible uvder its Unwieldy bulk. 
The black and scaly back of the reptile was almost 
entirely covered with mud and weeds. In Cnyetano’s 
haste to cut off tlie fugitive’s flight to the lagoon, he 
brought his horse within a doxeii puces of the (laymuii: 
the animal reared hi terror, and tried to turn a.side, liut 
a stroke of the spur kept liim‘ steuny ; and at the mo¬ 
ment, the lasso, which Cayctano threw with a true aim, 
encircled the monster's head. The cayman opened it.s 
enormous jaws, which appeared .armed rather with 
stakes than teeth, and gave a frightful rn,ar, that made 
oar horses tremble in dismay; but eontimiinjf its flight, 
its mouth was suddenly cluseti, and held Sftst by the 
Tunning noose. Ifor a moment the reptile hesitated 
whether to turn upon its enemy or push on for tlio 
water; urged probably by fear, it chose the latter 
course; but Cayetano .had secured tlie end of the lasso 
to the elevated ]>ommel of Ins saddle hy a tlireefuld 
knot, and the strnogth of the horse was a countercheck 
to that of tiie cayman. For several minutes the two 
animals pulled with all their strength in opposite direc¬ 
tions; the alligator buried its claws furiously in the 
soft soil, which the horse's hoofs in turn ploiighnl into 
deep furrows. There was a brief interval of silence, j 
during which nothing was heard but the clink of the 
spurs as they dug into the flanks of>the panting horse, 
and the rattling of the cayman’s scaly toil as it thrashed 
the reeds. Twice the hurso was raised on his hind-legs 
by a prodigious strain, and twice the cayman, bent like 
a bow, showed its belly, changed from white to purple 
hy terror end rage. At last a pull more desperate than 
the ibrmei brought the horse again on his liccis, and 
the noble anhnal was just .tJling over on his rider when 
the girth .suddenly snapped. Dtiii Llrbano grew pale at 
the sight of the risk incurred by his most influential 
elector, while 1 uttered a cry of alanii; bat with the 
quickness of thought, no sooner did tlie saddle give 
way, tlian Cayetano, seising the horse’s mane, balanced 
the whole weight of his body on his arms alone, with 
the address of a circus rider, and an instant after was 
safely seatfjd on tl)e bare back of the animal. 

‘ Bravo! my brave fellow,’ sliouted the senator, throw¬ 
ing his cap into tlie air. 

' 'i'he alligator turned heavily, and disengaging its 
jaws iVoni the loop, prepared to rush upon its enemy; 
hut with a few leaps the horse carried his master out of 
danger, and the monster, bellowing with savage delight 
as tlie air again entered its lungs, plunged into the 
water, and disappeared. Cayetano shook his elenehcd 
fist over tlie lagoon, then dismounting composedly, he 
made a .shift to repair the broken gigth, and r^ioined i 
our party. . 

• Caramba! ’ exclaimed the senator; ‘ what could you 
be thpikiiic or?’ 

‘I was wasperated,;answered Cayetano. Don Ur- 
bniio seemed to lie "(ioi^tenttid with < tin's peremptory 
reply, and we resumed our route. J aas, however, so 


rode oyer to hii otthin, (ibout five leagues from the c’lty, 
built in a pleasant'(»itaatiipi near a lake, under the 
shelter of palm ami 'tamarind trees., liciniiig ,up my 


horse at tlie hsdf-npen door, I annptinedd my arrival iu 
the customary ^phrase, ‘Avei'Mtufla jffuissima!’ ‘Sin 
pecado ooheiMii^* answered a roico; which t recognised 
as Cayetano’s.; I alighted; and entered tlie cabin; the 
occupant was'prejiariBg his morning oteal of wheaten 
cakes and small lumps of meat, cooked toother on'the 
embers of a wood fire haming in one comer. ‘ Ah! 
’tis you, Senor Cavalier,' he said, without ceasing his 
occupation: ‘ welcorao to fty poor cabin. You find me 
busy with my breakfast: will you ^rant me the honour 
to do penance with me?' Declining to' partake of the 
offered hospitality, I seated myself, while Cayetano ate 
his repast alone. The apartment was bare* of furriirure, 
but the walls were hung with nets, harpoons, and otlier 
utensils employed in pearl-diving' and turtle-catching. 
Among these, however, a sint^ar-looking garment 
attracted my attention: it was a kind of gaberdine, or 
rather a jacket with leathern suspenders, in whicli three 
eiioruKas pockets were contrived at equal distances 
apart. Apologising to the owmer for my curiosity, I 
inquired, the use of the mysterious object. ‘ That ? ’ said 
Cayetano; ‘ I'll tell you. Formerly wo could put oU’ to 
a ship with our silver ingots at any day or any hour: 
the custom-liouse officers even helped us, in sjiitc of the 
laws prohibiting the e.'cpOrtation; but now the fl'Dow.s 
are more severe, and w'c arc obliged to do without tlicm. 
For this 1 use iny jacket. AVith an ingot in cacli pockcl, 
and my cloak over my shoulders, 1 can get into my 
canoe in the teeth of tho officers, without appearing in¬ 
convenienced by a weight whicli woultl bend a weaker 
man double. In this way ten trips suffice for tlie em¬ 
barkation of .AO, (too piastres, without my being obliged 
to share pn fits with any one. It is nil increase of for¬ 
tune for which I am indebted tO'Don Crbaiio’s labours 
ill congress.’ 

So the renowned Dori Cay'etano, to whom I had home 
letters of recoiiitncndation, was no other than a smuggler 
or crintrabnndista 1 I was about to ask for an explana¬ 
tion of’Don Urbano's congressioiiaJ Isboursi when tlie 
trampling of horses’ feet was heard outside, anil a 
minute later two men entered. One, named Calzndo, 1 
had frequently met at the city; the other was a stranger. 
At the sight of the latter, Cayetano was seized with 
tlie same nervous tremor that 1 had noticed at tlie 
gaming-house; but immediately recovering himself, 
waited fur the new-comers to open their business. 

(lalilado explained that a schooner, in which lie 
wished to embark some silver, wtf' at anchor ulf tlic 
island of 'I'iburan; and fearing that an information had 
been laid, he came to seek the contrabandista’s .assi'il- 
ancc. The countenance of the latter b'/ightciied at tlic 
news; heotook dmvu his smuggling jacket .-ind a Imr- 
poon from the wall, and went to saddle his horse. Cal- 
zado invited me to join the party, assuring me tiiat 1 
incurred no risk, and might be of great use to him. I 
had lieard too much of smuggling exxiloits in this region 
not to close with the Bftfer. We started immcdiattily, 
the stranger leading a heavily-laden mule hy the bridle. 
After riding some hunrs, we arrived on the cliffs over¬ 
looking tile channel between Tiburon and the mainland. 
Tiie cap of a mast was just visible over the tops of some 
trees on the island; and Cayetano, observing tiiat no 
time w’Hs to be lost, with the assistance of tlie stranger, 
wliom he addressed as I’cpc, began to unload the mule. 
An ingot of silver, weigliing about seventy pounds, was 
transferred to one of the pix?kcts of his jacket; in the 
tw’o ot.ligrs he placed a number of little skin bags con¬ 
taining gold-dust; and apparently at his ease undor'the 
lieavy and precious burden, scrnuibled with I’epc down 
the steep face of tlic cliff to a lioUow in the rucks, wlicip 
a flat-bottomed canoe lay concealed. As tlicy left the 
shore, I could not help admiring the dexterity with 
which Cayetano steered the frail vessel among the rocks 
andireefs which render the navigation of the channel, 
here ^.oout a league in width, a service of peculiar dan¬ 
ger. Calzado was in a state of almost painful cxdte- 
meut. As we sat together ou the top of t\ic cliff, 1 
inquired if Ifo was not afraid tonintrust pri^perty of so 











much value to iuthviduala uf (o de;pe^^ a character 
ua the contrabandiatM; to wbicdt he ahawcnKl, tliat by 
one of the singular contradictions frequently observed 
in human nature, these men, ready to tflke human life 
on the slightest affront, would yet •shrink from appro¬ 
priating thVpropert.y of ntliers; ‘ besides,’ he added, ‘ 1. 
know (layetiwo, and thq fanaticism with which be de¬ 
fends what he cidls the jionowr of his uaiuo.’ 1 expressed 
a desire to hear the story, wliich he related briefly as 
follows. About a yeiur previously, the cuntrabandista 
had married a woman whom ho passionately loved; but< 
she proved fhithlusa The house in which tliey lived 
was not fur from the Cerro, on tlic^ tqp of which a 
confederate was stationed to give notice of Cuyetano's 
return from his expeditions, by striking on the stones, 
witli wIioBu singular properties you are acquainted. 
The confederate, after a time, proved false to his em¬ 
ployers, and communicated the facts to thc'^ceived 
liusbanil; and a few nights afterwards the stones again 
rung, but with so dismal a sound, and ncoumnauied by 
so fearful a yell, that .all who lieard it slmdOcrcd. A 
mouth later Cayctano returned liome witl: the scar on 
liis check as you now see it; but tlie lover of his wife 
was never seen again ■, and unt^ lung after, (’ayetuiio’s 
liousu was burned down, and Uis wife pi risUed in tlie 
tlame?. Tlie cniitrabandistn w.as tried for tlie olleiiee, 
but sucli is tlie way m wliieli tbe law is ndniiiiistered 
in this eonntry, tliat be e.saija'd puiiislmient; not, how¬ 
ever, witluiut a caution frtim the judge to avoid reap- 
(Kiuring liefurc him under similar eircunistaueus. 

‘ And wliat became of the eoufedcralc,’ 1 asked, ‘ who' 
caused all this tragedy f’ 

‘lie is at ttiis moment in yonder canoewitli t.'uy«' 
tano,' replii-il llie Spmiard; ‘and»froni the manner uf 
tlie hitU)’, 1 trembie for tlie resuy.’ , _ 

All at once my t.itnjianion wliistlcd wilh such piore- 
ing slirilliHias, as to reaeli tlie ears of the two men in 
li.e canoe, tkiyetano paused, and looked round; ,a boat, 
veil manned, hud just doubled tbe point towards wliieli 
lie was rowing, it was the custom-iiousu boat; and as 
Kooi! If the oontrabaiidista ascertained its true charac¬ 
ter. lie made a gesture of contempt with ids liarpoon, 
iiiid iliirtid olf in another direction—one which could 
only lie seiected under the most desiairate uireumstauces, 
ti!, It led directly across the most dangerous part of tlie 
1 -. cl, wlicre tl.u water foamed and chafed amoAg tlie 
sharp rocics ns in i^ale of wind. In tlie Spaniard’s 
aii.'tiety lor tlie safety of liis ingots, he fell back half 
si iiseicss upon tlic grass; 1 snatclied up his telescope, 
.-•nd wiitelied th%muvements of the canoe tlirougii the 
. .ire of the setting sun. Cayutuiio Jield ornhis way, 
'■e light vftsel bounding from wave to wave like a bird. 

^ li at. once I saw l’ci>e rise pale and trcmblfng, and then 
'aU on Ills knees; at a menacing gesture from Cayetaiio, 
ii- sunk lower in tlic canoe, still raising his liands to¬ 
wards heaven. For a moment ^ic scene was hidden 
hy a sheet of foam, and I imagined that a slirick was 
heard aliove tlic roar of tlie waters. It passed, liow- 
CVI.T, wilh tiic quickness of thou^it: the canoe rose 
pcrjiendicularly on tlie face of a wave, and was dashed 
to pieces on the rocks: a d.ark body was hurled to the 
inside of tffe reef: 1 saw Cayetano tlirow out liis arms, 
and then, the sun sinking below tlie horixon, the sud¬ 
den night of the tropics hid the whole scene from my 
view. 

'I'he Spaniard's distress now gave way to rage, and 
lie bigiikc out into tlie most furious threats agaflist the 
contrabandista. Notwitlistanding the darkness, we rc- 
moinci’. sitting in tlie same place, when 1 fancied 1 beard 
a ifoisEsa little lower down the cliff, and a minute after¬ 
wards a head, dripping witli water, apiicared above the 
bank. It WHS Cayctano, still whistling' the liiegn march 
as wlieii he set out. My companion drew his knife; but 
.'i'suQcecdcd in persuading him to listen to the oliilir's 
explanation. 

' Silencesaid tbe contraban^sta -. ‘ your gidd is safe.’ I 
I ‘ Where V’ • 

* Ah, caramba I at thffbottom of the sea. l^t don’t 


be uneasy I you baVR otdy ’to look on the oth« sid 8 '' 0 f 
Boint des Amed, Where Ibh water is quiet, and tliepe 
yon will flnd.tUe mark. ‘Tfwi Pepe's fault HqRel 
ever deceived you?' 

Caj^etano lit a cigar, and rode off'-^bomUy, notwith¬ 
standing Ids assumed indifference. Just then a boat 
from the schooner appeared on ^ beach bi^w us; we 
hastily embarked, and doubling the I'biut named by the 
smuggler, found, after somo difficulty, a large piece of 
cork floating, whioh I remembered to have seen in his 
hauils. It was attached to a line, which £» seine time 
resisted oil efl'orts made to pull it in,. At last by-the 
united strength of the boat’s crew, a heavy mass rOse to 
the surfiuie: it was tlie dead body of I'epe, clothed with 
tbe jacket coittaining yie ingsts, and pierced through 
witli the harpoon. In eager haste the Simniard emptied 
the pockets uf their contents, and the corpse WM suf¬ 
fered to sink again to the bottom. The fatal treasure 
was safely placed on liuard the suiiooner, after which 
we returned to the siiorc. 

Cay et-ano’s vmgAnce was now complete. But ail that 
I Iiik! seen and iieard mailer a powerful impression on 
my mind. Tim scenery, which in tliesniorning appeared 
so attractive, now seemed blacktmed by crime. I was . 
glad to escape from it, and rode back to tlie city, regret- 
ting tliat so fine a country should be occupied by so 
lawless a population—uft'uring so striking a contrast 
to those of tbe civilised states uf Eiifopc. * 


Sill flJiOllC’rE SIMPSON’S OVJillLAND JOUBNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD. 

SKCONU NO'J'ICK. 

Tirn week before last, we followed the trail of Sir George 
Simpson to the shores of California; and we now set 
forth in his wake ^ir the Sandwich Islands, in the 
middle of tlic North Pacific. 

‘ “ Whilst we were at dinner,” says Captain King, Uie 
friend and coinjianun of Cook, “ in this niisorqhie but, 
on tlie banks of tiic river Awiitska, the ‘kuests of a 
people with whose existence wc had before been scarce 
acquainted, and at the extremity of the habitable-globe, 
a solitary, lialf-worn pewter spoon, whose shape was 
familiar to us, attracted our attention; and on exami- ■ 
nation, we found it stamped on tlie back with the word 
London. I cannot pass over t^is circumstance in silence, 
out of gratitude, for the many pleasant tlioughts,* the 
anxious liopes, and tender remembrances it excited in 
ns." ’ ‘ ’Tis sixty years since! ’ and now the new ad¬ 
venturer, in putting a girdle round the earth, meets at 
tbe same island witii native pilots, who speak Knglish 
like their mother tongue, in front of a large and flou- 
rishing town of nine thousand inhabitants. Twenty 
years ago, Mr Stuart describes onc^ the ^queens as 
banqueting on a living cutUe-flsh, belTto lier face with 
both hands, while it.J snaky arms writliud and twdsted 
round her liead. Sir George’s supper with Goverfiop 
Kekuanaoa was samewhat different. _ ‘ Wo were re¬ 
ceived by the govurtmr in his liall of justices an apart¬ 
ment largo cnougli for tlie church of a cotfsiderahle 
parish, being si.xtj' feet long, thirty broad, and about 
tlnrty-flve or forty feet higli, to tlic ridge jiole of tbe 
roof.. . . Tlie cliicfr were all handsomely attired in the 
y^indsor uniform, their clothes fitting to a liinr’a- 
brcadtlf. so particular^ indeed, are tliii ariqltoLriicy in • 
this respect, that they have imported a tailor from 
iCngland for their owi# exclusive (lenefit.* lunper being 
announced, tlie chiefs, each taking oiic''oi*%o of our 
party by the arni,^conducUd uA*ero8s an open to 
another apartment of eonsiduiablo size, built in tlie 
European fashion, anct^^uindsoqiely furnished with 
tables, buffets, chairs, sofas, -Sic.; tlie whole, or nearly 
the whole, being of native wiioof Aid native workman¬ 
ship. The main table hiauld .iV''''® done no discredit 
1 to a Tiondon maiisirSn, cover^ aslt wa* witii glass and 
1 plate, and limited ♦'ttU elegant lamps. The fsie was 
I very tempting. It eonsiated df fruits of nil kinds, 
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CHAMBEBS’S 


'« Chinew prcserres, &;o. ^tb 6z* 
«eUent tM uS ooifee t the latter, which hod hem gnnra 
ia Woeboo by governor bimself, being Ailly equal 
to..tto^hik Our plates, by the by, bad been marked 
vMtb 'ciw. names, and wo bm been told to take our seats 
ghiiard^ly, his excellency sitting at one side among 
bi* cneau In fact the whole proceedings blended the 
iitoet punetiliouB regard to etiquette with the cordiality 
^ aabiral politeness, beatitig, out and out mid over 
dgatn, all that wc hod seen in California, in even re¬ 
spect, in room, in furniture, in equipage, in viands, in 
bookm?', and in dress. Nor were our native companions 
‘ ^einselves so decidedly inforior as civilised vanity 
might fancy. The chiefs, especially our host, were 
men of exc^kmt addnrU; audrus they^poke English 
enough to be understood, we soon forgot that we were 
sipping our cofToe in a country which is deemed un- 
civilis^, and among individuals who are classed with 
savages.’ 

Some of the chiefs have houses built in the European 
fashion, of wood, stone, &ft occasiodally of two stonys, 
with tinned roofs, balconfcs, verandas, and jalousies; 
and these are enclosed within small gardens of orna¬ 
mental jdants. Tile native houses, on tlie other hand, 
are so light, that it is common to remove them from 
place to place. They are made of a framework of 
bambooa covered with grass; and having ptfinted roofs, 
and no opening but a single door, look like iiayrlcks. 
* The houses ore commonly separated into sleeping and 
Bitting compartments, by means of curimns hniig across 
from wall to wall; but cverylhing, whether exposed 
to view or not, whether witiiin tiic house itself or 
merely within the surrounding emdosure, is scrupulously 
clean and neat, presenting in tliis respect a wonderful 
contrast with the filth and confusion of most of Ute 
native lodges of the continent. At whatever time of 
the day we dropped into a house, we found no diilerence 
in any of these particulars; there was never any uu- 
pleasant smell about the iireuiises, all the rei'usc of 
fish, vegetables, iteing rcgularl;i carried to a dis- 
tauee.’ ThI furniture consists of straw' mats laid upon 
tho earthen floor, and piled upon each uUior when 
meant t» serve as beds; together with u &w gourds or 
calabashes for dishca 

The dress of tiro females is now according to tiie 
somewhathsoetic taste of tlio missionaries, consisting of a 
single garment, like a hatliing wrapper; but, by way of 
a contrast, they retain a coiflitre of flowers and leaves, 
wlUch is described as elegant and beuomiug. On iiun* 
day, however, they arc caricatures of the English and 
American ladies of the place—flaunting in silks and 
satins, bonnets and parasols, and, above all, shoes and 
stockings; while a belle of this distinction is not uu* 
frequently seen arm-in-arm with a gentleman wliosc 
entire wulliiiig eiistumc consists of a nialo twelve inches 
bytlim*. 'J'liis scantmess of aj)piu'el, however, is usually 
caused by siwitiucss of cash. When tlie treasury is 
replenished, these same gentlemen, ‘so lung us their 
cssii last.s, lounge and saunter all day in the sunshine, 
liabited in military surtmits, with frogs, &c. all com¬ 
plete, in white trousers, which lit tiieni like their skins, 
ill fashionable boots, in round hats, and iii kid gloves 
of some gay or delicate colour, with their snowy wrist¬ 
bands turned bai'k over tlieir cuffs, tlie wliole dandy 
being fbiishud oil' with cane and eye-glass, liij^^iroeea 
of time' (liese bucks relapse, as a matter ot course, 
througli all tlie stages of wor-xe-for-the-wearisliuess, 
sliab.hiiies^ «'n(l dilapulation, do\Vn to the mala, witli 
perliiips «"garland m^ -tlic head and a liapa on the 
shoulders. '•"’M > 

" In form they are chmmonly iiandsonic, strong, and 
well limbed ; wliile inlic^drr tiiey arc in general some- 
tliiiiK iiliove tlye averi^.^tiiijilard of Kurupeana On 
the wliii'ip, tficy arc,.n8Ta race,, considerably above me¬ 
diocrity both in face aijid,in pbr'soii. .The w'liiiicu in par¬ 
ticular arc decidedly jiretty. Tliey have a most lively 
expression of coimtenapee, and are yway^' smiling and 
attractive; and tbeir tigurcs may even he udihitted to 


be boautifiil and femhiiae, wldom kiblining when young 
either to corpolsn^ nr to tto opposite extreme; limbs 
and busts well-formed, and hands, feet, and ankles 
smaU and ddifiate) while their g^t and carriage, though 
somewhat peculiar, "are yet, on the whole, noble and 
commanding.* This descriptiem, howevef/applies to 
the mass of tho people, the aristocracy hdng remark¬ 
ably tall and oorpulent. With^he latter, shampooing 
stands in place of exercise, promoting circulation and 
digestion without exhaustion or iki^e; and under 
such treatment they thrive so surprisingly, tliat they 
remain in perfect health, even when they‘have beeomo 
so unwieldy an to bo unable to walk. The people are 
gentle and harmless, obedient and submissive, .folttiful 
and oouragcouB, and singulariy industrious. 

The Sandwich group contains looo square miles, or 
640,000 lucres of p^ttctdre land, to which there is only 
a popq^tion of 86,000. This population is mainly sup¬ 
ported upon pot, a preparation of the rout uf the kah, 
of a broput colour, but otherwise resembling in appear¬ 
ance beet. ‘It is reared in small enclosiu'es, w'liieli, 
with great core and labour, are embanked all romid, 
and constantly covered with six or eight inches of 
water; for, like rice, tlie kalo will not flourish hi dry 
land.’ And so productive is the plant, that a single 
square mile is said to bo capable of feeding 1.5,151 
persons; or, in other words, the whole population 
might be subsisted on six square miles; and tliis by 
the labour of one twenty-fifth part of their number. 
Supiiosiiig, however, that every person, without distiiie- 
tion of age or sex, required half an acre, ‘ there would 
still remaiiv even on that liberal and extravagant sup¬ 
position, about 600,000 acres fur t hjeets not imnicdiatcly 
connected with tlie 'iiiaiutcnancc of the natives.’ Tho 
valuucif the land may lie imagiuod from tlie fact, that 
an acre yields an average of a tun and a-half of sugar; 
BO that the whole country is capable of producing 
several* times the quantity consumed in fJie United 
Kingdom, lint it is the position of the islands wliieli 
has made, or will make, their furtuuc. ’ Eor all practi- 
cai pur{ioscs, the Sandwich Islanders ore on the direct 
route from Cniic llorn to all the coasts of the Northern 
Viiuific. "With respect to Kamschatka and the Idea uf 
Oehotsk, this is evident at a gluice; with respect to 
Japau, when its ports shall be ojiened, vessels will find 
their Advantage, even without regard to refuge or re¬ 
freshment, in deviating to. the rigi'tt of their straiglit 
coarse, in order to tui^c the north-east irtides abuve 
the equator as fair a wind as puBsible; and with respect 
to CaltforniR, and the nortli-wes't const; tho apparently 
incouvcnvnt deviation to tlie left is render^;! not only 
expedient, lyit almost necessary, by the prevailing 
breezes wbicli have just been mentioned..... But the 
group as naturally connects the east and tlie west, as 
tlie south and the north. Lying in the very latitude of 
Sail Bias and Macao, VitU on (qieii sea in either direc¬ 
tion, It crosses the shorh'st road from Mc.\ieo to Cliiua; 
wliile, considering its great distance tu the westward of 
the new continent, but more particularly of its soutliern 
division, it may, without involving any inadequate sn- 
criflec, be regarded as a steppiiig-stonu from tlie wliolo 
of the American coast to tlie Celestial Empire..... 
The positiuil of the Archipelago, os just described, is 
the more valuable uu this aeeoimt—tliat it iicitlier is, 
nor ever can be, shared by any rival. If one makes 
no accpiint of tlie comparative vicinity of mure islets, 
which arc worthless alike for refuge and rcfrcshio^iit, 
tlie Sandwich Islands form iierhaps tlie most scdudcd 
spot on eurtii, being at least twuxi as far from flie 
nearest land as the lonely rock of St Helena.'. i. Al¬ 
ready have tlie Sandwich Islands begun to be a eom- 
nioti Centre of Irafllc for some of tiie countries wliich 
thijp servo iito link together.... When the ports of 
.liip-fc arc oiiened, and the two oceans are connected hy ' 
means of a navigable canal, so as tu place the group in 
the direct route between Europe and the United States 
on tho oneMiand, and the wholg of Eastern Asia on the 
other, then will the trade in question expahd in amount 
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and variety, till it hu rendered Woahoo the empotiam 
of at least the Pacific Ocean for the products, natural 
and artificial, of every corner of the pobe. l^en will 
Honolulu be one of the marts of thq. world, one of 
those exchanges to which nature }ierielf grants in per¬ 
petuity a njore than royal charter.’ 

It is metancholy to think, however, that this brilliant 
future is predicahle only the islands, not of tlie 

_ __»_«♦__ v.t. . 




advance of civilisation. Hew luxuries have awakened 
new wants; and in order to satisfy these, the lower 
classes liavQ heon ground down by the chiefb to sneff 
a condition of starvation, that they have come to look 
upon their children as rivals and enemas. ‘In 1824, 
Mr Stuart wrote thusi—“Wo have the clearest proof, 
that in those parts of the islands where the influence 
of the mission has not yet extended, two-thirds of the 
infants born perish by hands of their oyn parents 
before attaining the first or second year of their age.” ’ 
Since then, the tyranny has been more ir lorm of law, 
and regular taxes luive token the place oftcapridous 
exactions: hut the eflhet remains the same. The dis¬ 
eases of J'lurope, and the depravity of the women, con- 
tritmte likewise to tliin the population; and the result 
j is the extraordinary and pitiaidu spectacle of a nation 
rapidly vanishing from the face of the cartli, ‘ because its 
ordinary wear and tear is not recruited from the ranks 
of a rising generation.* Our author’s account of these 
I interesting islands is the most intelligent and com- 
I preliensive we have yet received; although it certainly 
occupies a space singularly disproportioned to tliu gene¬ 
ral subject of the book, filling as it does more than a 
third of the second volume. o 

From the Sandwich Islands ^\r George sailed for 
Sitka, the chief seat of the Itussian - American Com¬ 
pany, where he had a flying journey before hiiOi of five 
I mnntlis tliTougk the dominions of the c/.ar! Hitherto 
. hu has been in England. ‘ 1 have seen the EnglisJi 

I j citizens of a young republic, which has already doubled 
I' its original territory, without any visible or coucciv- 
j able obstacle in the way of its indefinite extension; 

I; I have seen the English colonists of a conquered pro- 

II vincp, while the descendants of the first possessors, 

11 liowevcr inferior in wealth and influence, have evury 
1 1 reason to rejoice in the defeat of their fathers; I have 

seen the English posts, that stud the w'ilderncss^roni the 
Canadian hikes to the Pacific Ocean; 1 have s^m Eng- 
ji lish adventurers, drtth that innate power which makes 
jevery individual, whether Uriton or American, a real 
.1 representative oHiis country, monopolising the trade, 

I and influcueifi'g the destinies of Spanish California ; 

;' and last'ly, 1 have seen the English mcnehtmts and 
'. English missionaries of a barbarian sArdiipclago, which 
I promises, under their care and guidance, to become the 
: centre of the traffic of the cast and the west, of the new 
I world and llio old.’ 'riius England and Jlnssia, witli 
the sole exception of the Swetfish peninsula, girdle the 
globe togctiier. Hut Sir (Icorge, we apprelicud, mis¬ 
calculates tile grandeur of tlic latter country, by far the 
greater part of whicli i.s a desert.. 

Our traveller at length bade a final adieu to the Ameri¬ 
can continent, and sailed for Ochotsk. Huring the voy¬ 
age lie learned ‘ that whales of huge size, some of them a 
hundred and twenty feet in length, arc extremely nume¬ 
rous in the Sen of Kamseliatka and almut the Aleutian 
islands, and that tliey are frequently killed hy tlm na-' 
tivcs b}' means of spears and arrows shod with jtone. As 
Ihtsc whales are by far too large to be di'agged to land 
by tlie savages, the plan is merely to wound the monster 
ns seriously as possible, and then to trust to the winds 
to sfrand him in a few days. On or before the third day 
hu generally dies, for however powerful to resist his 
persecutors at tlie moment of attack, the whale, when 
, ■ wounded, is by no means tenacious of lilbin proiiartiou 
to his size and strength.’ 'I'he pursuit of the ,«tter is 
likewise a great resource of the natives. ‘ It is not un¬ 
common for the Aleutians to make loiw voyages in 
their smaU, boidarkas; often going fifty or sixty miles 


from land to hufit the MO-otter. For this.pnnKNe timy 
keep together in fleets of pertups a' hund^ MidarkM 1 
each. Proceeding in calm weather to some spot known ‘i 
to be a fovonrite haunt of the animal, they fonn the# J 
little vessela, end to en^ in » Uh® l nnd as soon ai any ’ ] 
symptoms of the game are perceived, a single otnoe i 
approaches, while, u oU is' right, one of its two inmates ‘ 
holds upiiis paddle as a sig^ fbr the others to range ' 
themselves in a circle round the spot. Meanwhile, the 
creature must rise to breathe; and no sooner, doca he 
show his nose, than off fly the arrows of the nearest 
hunters. If he escapes, as is generally the cole, from 
the first attack, another ring is formed tonnd the iifaKie 
where he may be expected again to appear; and «the 
process is continued, till the victim is exhausted ood 
destroyed. All these movemthts are exeontod with isn . 
incredible degree of silence, the hunters being so skfiful . 
ns to prevent even the dip of the paddles from bdng 
heard by the objeet of their pursuit ffbese distent ex¬ 
peditions are not unattended with danger. The M- 
darks, being men^Iy a frame of bones vrith a coveting. 
of skins, cannot witbsfand the action of the water fbr 
many days together; and'If It springs a leak, or is ; 
otherwise injured, its tenants have nothing hut certain 
and immediate death before them, for no other vessel 
can take more thoh its own complement on board; and 
culling their comrades around their sinking craft, they 
send kind messages to their wives and families, and 
then lie down to die without o single effort at self- 
preservation.’ These hardy jieoplo meet the fiite of 
other ‘natives.’ ‘The Aleutian islands are now fkr 
less valuable than they once wore. The human inhabi¬ 
tants hardly muster one to ten of their early numbers, 
having been thinned, and thinned, and thinned agair^ 
for here there is no mystery in the case—^by harasbips 
and oppression. They were ground down through the 
instrumentality of tlm natural wealth of their country; 
they experienced the same curse in their fur-seal and 
their sea-otter, as the Hawaiiaus in their saudal-wood, 
and tlio Indians of Spanish America in tlieir mines of 
silver. To hnnt-'was their task; to be drowned, or 
starved, or exhausted, was their reward. Even now, 
under better auspices and more humane management, 
the Aleutians'are, in every respect, servants of the 
iinssian-Ainericau Company, acting as labourers at the 
e8tabll.«hmcnts, and as hunters throughout the whole 
country from Hellring’s Straits to Calhbmia, while 
they almost entirely feed and clothe themselvea with¬ 
out obtaining supplies.’ Nor is Kauischatka better off. 

‘ The favourite maxim of most of the public officers, 
great and small, in Siberia, is, that “ God is high, and 
the emperor far off';” and of this watchword the Kams- 
chatdalcs are sure, from their unfortunate place on the 
map, to enjoy the fullest benefit’ So far from making 
a profit by this oppression, the omiieror loses; p^ing 
five thousand roubles a-yoar beyond tlie aipount of the 
local revenue to fiie persons who take tlie trouble of 
plundering b's subjects. 

‘ ’The Sea of Ocliotsk is completely land-loekcd, being 
in this respiTt as well as in size and general situation, 
not unlike Hudson's Buy. Tht waters are shallow;not 
C-tceeding, .about fifty miles from land, an equal uuinber 
of fathoms; and rarely giving, even in the centre, oliove 
four times the depth just mentioned.’ Tile population 
of the town of Oeliotsk ‘ is about eight hundred souls, 
thonjli, forty O'cars ago, it amounted, aciwrding to 
lj(ingsdorff'’s estimate, to about two thmiMiid. TBc 
diminution is ascribed, and with great aiipearaiiee of 
truth, to the circfimstance, that thq ^wii b%s since 
then been supplanted as a pcpcl wdony bj^iii! mines— 
a change whicli-tbe neighboTOmod has bad no reason 
to regret; for the conyiiits, ’always the worst of tlieir 
class, were continnallycfcw^ing, to prey on the public, 
like so many wild i)ea8ts;'''\A niore'flrpary scene can 
scarcely ho conceived., Not a tree, and hardly even a 
green blade, is tube sceti wi'lijn miles of the town; and 
in tho ofithe disordcrly.coUection of huts is a 

stagnant n^sh, which, unless when frozen, most be a 
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|UMMeTr..9C ^ lort* .«f i^ahria awl pertflence. Tl» 
wiowto 1t.4^ uMtion a p^r with the sou. Sommer eon* 


>s dreary winter, in Which the cold, unlike 
^ iSoK inland spots, is ns raw as it, is intense.' 
saw little of the p.-ioikie of this dretSy place, 
^aumnaer, if tlic weatUw he fine, a dread of the mmous 
iJtjMarf of the marsh koepr tliein at home; and if the 
.,mower he not £ne. tlien the rain and wind hare the 
'wime effiiut. In winter, tiie cold of course is too severe 
Ibr frequent cxiKWure; although walking in snoW'Shoos 
a trilli of oigltty or ninety miles a-day is esteemed a 
TecrciiUun hy the gentlemen. 

Leaving Ouhot^i thejasot forth in a ckravan, under 
the cuardlansbip of some of the Yakut! tribe, for 
Yakutsk. * If there is anytliing in earth or air more 
fbrmidahic to.tiiesc puar feUows than a Cossack, it is 
the “Spirit Uf tl»e Forest”—a personage invested, in 
their imagination, with almost unlimited power, whether 
fbr good or for evil. In the branrlie/of the trees along 
the road were suspended nUreberless ofleriiips of horse¬ 
hair, the gift bein^ probably selected as an emblem of 
what the giver valued must; the exlemporaneons songs 
seemed to he. dictated hy, the hope Of conciliating the 
great unknown -, and at supper, the first spoonful was 
invarinhly thrown'into the Are, to purahas&a sound 
sleep from the genius of the place. As every locsdity 
has its own elf, the Y akuti, when on a journey, have 
no respite—soothing one object of terror after another, 
and wdy multiplying their tiwmcntors they increase 
tiieir speed.’ On their way througli this remote nook i 
of Asia, they were oonstanOy meeting witii numerous > 
'travehers'imd rich caravans, although some such seene 
as tl>e following oceasionally Tomiudod tlnun Unit they ' 
were not exactiy within the preeincts of civilisation;— 

* TfVhlle crussiug n pi;int of woods, we were surprised 
to hear loud shouts from some party a-head of us. Our 
Yakut!, however, returned the cries, while our horses, 
apparently as intelligent in the mutter as their owners, 
grew very rdstivc. To increase our perplexity, the 
fellows who had begun the commotion were now seen, 
still vooifhrating as loudly as ever, witii a band of cattle 
scampering wildly before them; and our curiosity was 
soon tinctured with fear, when we observed our at¬ 
tendants nukemg ready their knives fur some desperate 
work, Wc did not know w^pit to make of all this, till 
at length we perceived a huge she hear and her cub 
midring off, apparently as much frightened as any of 
us, at a round trot. We now ascertained that the bears 
ard both fierce and numerous on this road; and as the 
natives Iwve no firearms, they kt Bruiii get pretty 
much his own way, excepting that ttiey do sometimes 
propitiate Idro, ns if he were himself tin; Sjiirit of the 
I'orest," by all sortjLof grimaces and obeisances. Two 
horses had teen kiliud in the- neighbourliood only tiiu 
day before, very probably by the same animal that hod 
caused the present alarm. Before the two brutoa were 
out pf sight, we passed the herd of cattle, the drivers 
riding the-bulls witli us much indifference as if they 
had been oiMiorseback.’ 

The town of Yakutsk enjoys a temperature which 
keeps its cellars froxcu all the year round, although fur 
a short time in summer the tiiermometer stands at lUB 
degrees ofFsJirenheit in tlic shade I It is, nevertlicless, 
aq^reat ens^rium both of the fur and ivory trade; the 
materials of the latter being the 'bones of an extiuet 
aniinal vreservi^ in the‘frozen soil Kif Eastern Siberia. 

‘ Spring afte/t.prfog, thi^ 9 lluvial banks of the lakes and 
rivers, crumbling under^sic tliaw, guvq up, as it were, 
their dead ; and bej'ond tlA. very ^erge of tlie inhabited 
World, the islands lying, opuosirte to ll:e nioutli of the 
.Yana, and, as tlmre was rwsun ^fur. believing, even the 
bed of tlie oueah itself, Ktpally teemed with these most 
mysterious memorials‘of putiqpjlty. The ivory again 
Ibtclies from forty to seventy roubles fa pood, or from 
If. to li, 8J. a iKjund, aixordiiig to itst state^bf preset- 


. vatioQ. The tusks are ibiind to he fresher as one ad¬ 
vances to tlie nortitwaril—ackoumstance.'Which seems 
to corrobtMte.tiiie liotioh that tlm climate has had some¬ 
thing to do wit^ their coptuiued existence in an organic 
form. Tlmugh, in mere amount, tide hnu>eh nf coni- 
megee ie .of comparatively little^ valne^ dt >■ weU 
wortliy of honourable mention, as baviiig .jn a high 
degree promoted tlie progrese of geographical discovery. 
It was tn'the eager pttrsait*of tl«e bones of the luatn- 
motb that most of the nortfaeni islands were visited 
and explored—islands which, when token in connection 
Vitji their mysterious treasures, invest the Asiatic coast 
of the Arctic Ocean with an interest unkifown to the 
corrospondingehores of America.’ 

The voyage up tlu) Lena was uneventful, unless a 
danqo may be considered worthy of record. * 'The music 
was the screeching of some half-dozen (dd women; and 
the iluor w^ occupied by only one man and one woman 
at a tiugn First, the lady would endeavour to escape 
from her lover with an amusing display of coyness and 
coquetry ;rand then the gentleman, in bis turn, would 
draw off, while his mistress would strive, by every 
winning way, to coax the truant back again. At tho 
conclusion of eacli dance, tlie fiiir performer gave me 
three kisses, conferring the same favour on each of titu 
other strangers, excepting that our Cossack appeared 
to me to get, or perhaps to take, a double dose. All 
the people, whether drunk or solier. carried their 
civility to excess, kissing my hand frequently, and 
even the ground on whicii I had been standing, and 
showering on me their j)eri)etual benediction of “May 
you never want bread and salt'.”’ Farther on, the 
travellers sufpired a little from hunger and cold; ‘ fur 
we had started in the heat of ths day, without shoes, 
and witb no other ch/tbes, in fact, tVmn out shirts and 
tTonacra, The, peasants, taking pity on our forlorn 
state, made, a .grand fire for us, and offered ns -a share 
of their own supper, wiiiuti consisted of hiacic bread, 
a little suit, and a dish of cold water, whicl). that it 
might l(H>k as like soup as possible, was taken with a 
spoon. Immense piles of the unsavoury cukes rapidly 
disappeared; and each person, as iie finished ids meal, 
bowed to some images that stood against the wall of 
the beat room, of whicli tiio door was open.’ It is 
worthy of remark that on the banks of the Lena nettles 
are cultivated as greens fur the table. 

Irkutsk, the metropuiis of Eastern Siberia, ‘ presented 
a fine api)eaTance, witb its fifteen a^uirelies and their 
sjnrea, its ennvente, its liospitals, and its other }>ublic 
buildings. But tins favourable impression vanished us 
we ajiproached; and we were disapix>inteil at seeing so 
little bustloain the wide streets, and so manj'ediliees 
going to decay.Ffoni this place Sir George luul looked 
forward to a trip to Kiochta and Maimatsehin, tlie 
Chinese and llussian outposts, wiiere the traffic between 
tlie two countries is carried on but, for some reason 
not clearly explained, hiwdesigii was frustrated. 

Beyond Irkutsk, they found themselves in the midst 
of the convict populajiun of Siberia, with wliora the 
native peasants contrasted favourably. ‘ Not only are 
the peasants of Siberia remarkable for tbeir civility, but 
all grades of society are decidedly more intelligent tlian 
tlie corresponding classes in any otlier part of the em- 
)iire, and perhaps more so than in most parts of Kuropc. 
Tlie system on which Siberia has been, and continues 
/o be colonised, is admirable alike in tlieory and in 
practice. The perpetrators of heinous crimes arc scut 
to the mines; those who have been bunislied for minor 
delinquencies are settled in villages or on farms; uu<i 
political offenders, comprising soldiers, authors, and'!; 
statesmen, are generally established by tliemselibs in 
little knots, cummunicuting to all around them a degree 
of refinement unknown in otlrer half-civilised coun¬ 
tries. 4 

‘ TITov villages are very numerous, not only on the 
road, bdt as far back on either side as we could see; 
and the people all looked healthy, comfortable, and 
happy. In a0y-place where the post-house was out of 
























S l>{elnd(yf«ad, iMmoit ^ndnoldM touw*^ 

^’ vot^ of aitt0Oi;; in wl»o^ 
,'igl[b|iipPM equ«b the tahibuity; iiibdii«L inteodor 
|wHpi^ i^iu^y appreciable to tiw'ew, unt we}] 
(SKpid to Bet off the brilliance of the appredable 
fW^mi indden lonladea, rapid and aparkling, articulated 
'; power and seTerity of perfect good taste; plain* 

accents, oodenoed with languor; sounds pourM out 
teithout art, but filled with soul; sounds, enchanting 
). and penetrating, genuine sighs of lore and voluptuous- 
be«, which, iesuing apmrently from the, heart, make 
CTciy heart palpitate, and exoite in all endowed with 
sensation the most eootliing emotions and delicious 
Umguor,’ 

In juxtaposition with the Frmtch philosopher’s prose, 
we may place the verse of a Dutch poet, Loots, who 
says enthusiastically— , « 

* Saul of living miutc f tosnrh me, 

Teach me, floutmf fhuij along; 

Iiovu'Biclmai'blerf come, aud rcai^U me, 

Witli the Hcorcts of thy fKiug. 

How thy beak, io sweetly trcmhling, 

On onemuto Inng^Hogeriiiff tries-- • 

Or n thouivtnd toniss afiscmbling, 

, Pours the rush of hanuonioK. 

Or—when rising shnll and sbrlUcr— 

Other musio dies sway, 

Other songs grow still and stiller— 

Sungstor of tlie night and day; 

Till— aU sunk th sllonco round theo— 

« Not a wiiiigter—flat a word— 

Not a leaf-fall to confound thoe— 

'BieathlMs all—-thou only lim’d: 

Tell me—-thou who failcet novor, 

Minstrel of tlie songs uf spring 1 
XHtl the world r»» ages ever. 

When thy voice forgot to sing * 

' Attempts have frequently been made, but in vain, to 
note down the nighUngolo’s melody. Bechstoiii fills 
nearly a page of his Rook with a number of inuompre* 
hensible-looking words, which he considers as convey¬ 
ing an idpa of tlie sounds. One of our writers, however, 
comprises them in much smaller space, and pretends 
teat the melody is contained in the following words: 

‘ Sweet—si^et jug—jug sweet—sweet jug—^pipe rattle 
—^bell pipe—swat, swat, swat, swatty—^watcr bubble— 
scroty—skeg, skeg, skeg—Whitlow, whitlow, whitlow.’ 
But tlie endeavour to reduce the ‘complaining notes’ to 
writing must always be futile. Yet there are instances 
on record of individuals who could produce so perfect 
an imitation by singing or whistling, that the birds 
themsolveB were deceived, and alighted on the mimic’s 
shoulder. 

Melanohdy is supposed by tlie poets, probably on 
account of the asKiciatious of the liour at vriiicli the 
notes, wild and lively in themselves, are iieard, to be 
tbc prevailing cbaracteristie of tlie nightingale’s song, 
and most writers dwell upon this imaginary sadness. 
Mltton snys— ^ 

' B'tfoot Wnl, lhal sIinna'Ht tbc nnibc of lolly, 

Mo^t iiiudical, iiuMit iiiulauclioly; 

Thfc, uliaiitiVbH, ofl> ilio woodn iiinoug 
1 woo, to hour tlty oveumg 6 uqk.’ 

The poet, who addresses one of his sonnets to the night¬ 
ingale, i'e"ms, in fact, to have entertained a moSt elo-‘ 
((uent love for the bird : he makes frequent mention of 
it in I’aradi^ Lost; irt tiicir bower, Adam and Eve, 

‘ luhed by yigutfngales, embracing aleptj’ and ho tells 
us, in those touching or\ the loss of his sigh^ that 

—* feeds on thougbto, fWt voluntary move 
Humoninus numbei-H i aa the. wakeful binl 
einxsdAldiuR,i-u»rm ahaSlicat covert hid, 

Tiinob her uucftar^fal note.*« 

In the latter lines we iefem to havcA rclbrcnce to the 
■outaty ^bits of the birds'. They? live tnueU alone, 
arrive and depart singly, and, while pairing, seek the 


iC^ hsto whldithey xiermit no intru- 
'Oqha^jruta ftey sing during the 


! )mf, ’*" detect the tpot in 

The he.hiwrd 'ovk a cdrole of 

a mill in nteriy ^ atgrhimi the 

Hmman Tetoe^ te ahd^-. ilPote!eiwdd of su^ exquisite 
powers, they 'SM priitei as cage-hirds, but are not 
easily dommticat^^dwiii^ te tl^ delicate and sensi¬ 
tive nature. Th^ are only to reconciled to their 
^Imprisonment, by rendoipg tl^ restraint as much as 
possible like liberty. Thity requite to be treated with 
great tenderneM j and if placed in an open cage, o'Sr io 
a northern as}ilct, they frequently worry themselves to 
death. But when aocuitopied to their captivity, they 
sing all the year through, except in tlie moulting sea¬ 
son ; and their music is then said, by a strange contra¬ 
diction, toisurpass that of their wild state. They may 
be tanguic to introduce variations into their song, anil 
to take part in a chorus. Jn Aleppo, during tlie spring 
months, ifightingalcs are hired by tlie evening to sing 
at concerts and other entertainments. It is, iiowcvcr, 
difficult to imagine that the singing can possess tlx' 
same charm as wlien the birds arc in perfect freedom, 
mingling their luscious notes with the leafy murmur of 
shady woods. 

< Haw poMinrr BOd f Ltsios, U fiRain ! 

Art tluxt a Apirit, that, utnongst tliii lioiififhR, 

Tltit Hve-lonj? day dost chant tliat wondroub Btrain, 

Making wan J>iaii 8hK>p her silver brows 
Out of the clouds to hear tbeo ? Who shoU say, 

Thou lo&o ono, that thy melody is gay ? 

Let him oomo listen now to that one note, 

Thatothou art pouring oVx and o'er again 
Through the sweet ^nhoesof th$ mellow throat, 

Witii buoh a bollRung souml uf deep, deep \Am !* 

The iiif,Iitinuale was litF.o likely to be left out of the glo¬ 
rious mythology of the Greeks. According to the fable, 
Progne, daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, who was 
married to Tereus, king of Thrace, had n greet desire to 
see her sister Piiilomeln. To spare his wife tlie fatigue 
of a voyage to Athens, Tereus offered to go and bring 
the maiden to his court. He, however, became ena¬ 
moured of her, and at the end of their journey com¬ 
mitted such an outrage, that in order to iirevent the 
crime from becoming known, he slit the fair Athenian’s 
topgu^iand kept her in close conffnement. But she, 
working with her needle upon canvas, contrived to 
send intelligence to Progne, and imvipvengc the sisters 
killed Tereus’ son Itys, and cooked the child’s flesh for 
the father’s dinner. Discovering what wai done, he 
drew his sword to kill the guilty pair,’when the gods 
1 appeareff, kind docClned Tereus to take the form of a 
vulture: Progao became a swallow, and Philomela was 
changed to a nightingale, to lament incessantly over 
her wrongs. Such is the origin of the popular belief 
that the nightingale’s tongue is split. 

It is a little remarkable, as tlie male bird only sings, 
that authors generally sficak of the nightingale in Oie 
feminine gender; a sucriflee of ziKiIogieol accuracy to 
poetical expression, A passage in (,'hanccr’s poem, 
‘The Plower and the Ijeaf,’ is a striking exception to 
the nioiirnfulness so universally considered as charac¬ 
teristic of this bird. The contest is going on in ttio 
forest, when 

• The nishtingale with so merry a note 
Answered him, that all the wood run, 

MKlainly, tliat lu it were n Mite 

- 1 Htftod aetonied ; sit was I with the Bong u 

Thorow raviHhf'd, that till late uud lung, 

1 no wixt ill what jihuv I woe, no where; 

And ayon me thought she song even by mint ere' 

Buffon relates an instance of a nightingale that lived 
seventeen years: it began to turn gray at the age of 
seven; at fif^n the quill-fcathers of the wings and tail 
wer6 i;ntirely white, his legs were greatly increased in 
size, and the feet became gouty, and it was often neces¬ 
sary to clean and sharpen the upper half ol bis bill. 
There wereepo other apmarancei of age, for the bird, 
wc are tqld, was always lively, S^ays singing as in the 











prime of, liii youth. So strong is tiw dbposiiton of 
nitchtiiigBles to migr^ era*ishm dhmesttoated> 
they inmibit 8&‘ extraordinit^ ds^gsw mttilSstioss at 
the piigratory periods is spring and hntfitetk m 
also said to manifest strong Hldhgi imd,fH|tSMI)g8, and 
to be so sAtslbte of attachment, sA tb |dh(i«w(iy and die 
on the deallt of any person wi^ vhota thiey naro been 
faniiUar. Such is ‘fit dUeordant sounds, 

that Delon, whom we hUTa before qnbted, mys fo^* 
ing was taken adrantaj^ of to enbUp them. A cat 
was fastened to d tree, and a i^ng, tied tightly roani 
some part mf the animid, was carried to a distance 
along the ground; when the string \rtm pulled, the cat 
sqmUled, and the nightingales flocking round in high 
indignation, were easUy tt&en by terd-Ume. 

Many strange things have been recorded and spoken 
of the nightingale. From its singing all night, our fore¬ 
fathers considered its flesh to bo a specific against 
drowsiness; and that if the heart and eyes w^ placed 
under the pillow of a person in bed, he would be unable 
<i) sleep; hciu« we find the uigbtingale adoj^ted as the 
syniboi of vigilance. Many curious lists of drugs and 
decoeti)ns are to be met wiUi in the works of old 
writers, the marvelloils virtues of which would incite 
tiie birds to sing. Chaucer again tells us— 

— ‘ Hovpo lovlrs hnxl a tokininpf, 

And axnoug 'horn it v (wt a coniYnnno t:Ue, 

TUut It vere gtMln to here the nt^'htlnKalu 
Moche rattiir than the cuccoo hJng/ 

Among other singular freaks, nightingales were said to 
rear only such of their young ns displayed any musical 
tidetit. M')8t readers have heard of the famous dish of 
every talking and sgigiug-bird known St the ])eriod, 
p'-eparod dt a cost of nearly L^Oon, for the tragedian 
Claudius KsopAs, and of tiie fe:i^t of nightingales’tongues 
proviilcdfor lleliogabalus. A wliite niglitingau*, valued 
;it six thousand sesterces, was once presented by the 
i Dmpress Agrippina to one of her friends. According 
1 to 1‘liny,‘ some uightingalea belonging to the two sons 
I of the JCniprror Claudius spoke Greek and Latin, and 
i made new piirascs every day to divert tlieir miistcrs ; 

! and Gesnor gives an account of two others belonging 
j to an imikeeiicr at llatisbon, wlucli conversed ali uigUt 
I ill Gcrinau on the politics of Europe. He takes care, 
i liowercr, to qualify the story, by adding that the birds 
I’lid no more tlian ff^eat at night the coifiirsalions 
' they had heard c^iug tlm day: even u itii tliis quali- 
I firation, the lair reniains sufflciently marvellous. At- 
! tempts have frequently been made to naturalise the 
I nightingale m places to which it was a stranger. A 
I gentleman near Swansea procure;! a su^jply of eggs 
i from Etiglaud, and distributed thm among the ncsls 
; of birds in that neighbourhood ill the hatching season ; 
j but altliough the nightingales were contented to remain 
; in their new locality during the first summer, they 
j never returned to it in suh^iquent years. A similar 
! experiment, which equally failed, was tried hy Sir Juliu 
Sinclair in Scotland. 

In Moscow, tlic hird-faneiers Keep largo numbers of 
nightingales for side; the average price is fifteen roubles. 
'I'liey arc so abundant in Warsaw, that the streets are 
filled with tlicir music. In some parts of Europe tliny 
aro still fattened for the table; hut the man who could 
relish a nightingale must have a strangely-perverted 
appetite, lii I’russia, any person keeping one in a cagg 
becomes liable to a tax. 

The nightingale, although timid, is not Vispicions, 
and is easily deceived hy decoys, and captured. ‘ The 
niglitiogale-cateher,’ says Mr Jesse, Ms generally a 
stealthy, downcast vagabond, most justly detested by 
all owners of groves, plautations, and h^gerows, pos¬ 
sessing any good taste, within twenty miles of the 
nietnqiohs. 1 knew one of these men passed much 
of Ids time in the spring in the pretty lanes of vAckiug- 
liauUhire, trapping the “ merry nightingales” as they 

“ Answ^ted and lunvokod each othoi^ sung." 

Ho was a*hard-ieatti^d, uneducated man, Ipoking very j 


of hia but lie inethod of 

seeret. . i.-'; - 

quoted, sdCer recHdiiif it twipiieM ' your 

dark ey| ii ta& of fbot And tAiMjf, your teniW ' 
frame cut iH suttain those ;!lrat inefleotuel 

struggles for liberty. And what nnnit hqtiw setiationi i 
of the captive? for snidy sueh e tuytallBif greation ' 
must have sensations and fe^ngs somestisat iflttte scute 
than those the vulgar sparrow, or the pert eln^B^Deb, 
and more akin to its nature and worth.’ -. ' ' {• ’ 
.. ... 

nOUSEqOLHeSUKGEBT.. 

In a recent number of the Johraal, at the suggestion 
of a correspondent, we pnblislied, in more minute 
and praoticu detail than usual, tlie formula of treet* v 
ment of the apparently drowned; and at a season ^ i 
year when so msfiy p|unge into the water for beahh, i 
and BO mauy more for pleasure, tiie memorandum omy ' 
perhaps be found of some utUity. But at ail seasons of 
the year there are emergencies ofivarious other kinds 
occurring, in which a little knowledge, and the coolness . 
and presence! of mind that accompany a consciousness 
of knowjpdge, may be of essential service i and we are 
wcU pleased to see that a surgeon of standing and cha¬ 
racter has now come forward to enlighten non-profiSs- 
sionals ns to what ought to be done, and the best way 
to do it, in the absence of the doctor.* Mr South sets 
out by advising us to get thcr doctor always wh«i we 
can; but it is vain to preach upon tliis text Thors are 
hundreds of accidents and complaints that have been 
the property of old women, and other amateurs, from 
I all antiquity, and that never by any chance get Into 
the Iiands of the rejmlar practitioner till the othera 
iiave coddled them up into something worth his while. 
It is of great importance, therefore, to bring this home- 
practice under tlie laws of sciefm^ and in sifting out 
from Mr Bouthif collection, as wb aro t^ut to do, the 
cases tliat most frequently occim, together with the 
treatment he recommends, so far from desiring to set up 
for a Goody Buchan on our own account, w6 design to 
cadi the attention of our readers to a useful and sensible 
book, whidi they will do well to make acquaintence 
with. 

Let us first look into tlJfe home-doctor’s shop.^ Foul- 
tices were treated as matters of consequence b)* Aber- ' 
netby, wlro described tbcm as of two kinds—the eva- 
por.ating or local tepid bath, and the greasy. Tepid 
bathing, by means of a poultice, he held to he the most 
soothing of all local applications, but effective oifly 
wlien the patient is kept in bod. To make it —‘ Sc^d 
out a basin, for you can never make a good poultice 
unless you have perfectly boiliuh-^ater p then having 
put in some luit water, tlirow in coarsely-crumbled 
bread, and I’over it with a plate. When tlie,bre^ 
has soaked upas much water as it will imbibe, drain 
off the remaining water, and there will be left ^ight 
p'Up. Sjiread it,’a third of an inch thvfKTon lolded 
I ncn, and apply it wlieu of the temperature of a warm 
hatli.’ Tlie iirt/ing of this poultica; is not a defect, m our 
wortliy grandmother supposes, but the very thiDg*tliat 
is wanted—^Oie proof of evajioration; and as this goea 
on, Uvann water must he drojiped upon it, tt> keep_^up 
the action. I’oppyj carrot, and Iiorse-ratiish poultices 
are all bad: the juice only «of these substauces should 
Ixs mixed, when wanted, with the bnautwixiultioe. ‘ The 
linsecd-nical or greasy pouRh*! is,_on the’same au^o- 
rity, to 1x5 irtadc in tbe/l'ollowing manner: —■ Get 
some linseed powderAiiqt the common stuff, full of grit 
and sand. Scald cut a bdsm; pour in some perfectiy 
boiling water; tlirow in the pgwder," stir it round with 

_ t _ * 
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' a tUiik,' wrfl incorporated; add a'llteJe ntore ■watm, 
mid a Httk mordtHGal; stir again, and i*heti it Ji' abodt 
tv'o>'^irdl df tJ»(i donsirttmce you wish it to bp, bent it 
up with tW blade of a knife till nil ihh lumim are 
reropve^ If properly made, it is so tfell worked to¬ 
gether,yon might throw it up to the ceiling, and 
it would cdmc down again without falling to meces; it 
. it;' ih ^t, like a pancake. Then take it out, lay it on 
k pieca of soft linen, spread it the fourth of an incli 
nick, (Hid as w'ide as will cover the whole inflamed 
part; put a hit of liog’s-lard in the centre of it, and 
u^en it begins to melt, draw the edge of tlie knife 
lightly over, and grcaMe tlio surface of the poultice.’ 
The irritating poultice, to Ia3 used, in cases wlicre a 
blister is unnecessary or Jnconvenlent, is jnade simply 
of mustard and water, mrxBd as if for the dinner-table, 
and put within the folds of a piece of fine muslin, so 
that only the watery part, oozing through, touches tlie 
akio. V^'en this poultice is removed, the part should 
be sponged witli warm water, and then gratiy dried 
with a soft kerchief. In the ca^e oCia child, it should 
be taken off in two or three iniriutes after the skin 
reddens. Cold pouhices arc disapproved. 

* Fomentations warm fluids, applied for the pur¬ 
pose of encourwlng perspiration on the skin, and thereby 
to diminiA inflammation, and to render tlie skin yield¬ 
ing, so that the swelling which accompanies igfl<amma- 
tion may he less painfiil, by the greater readiness with 
which the skin yields than when it is harsh and dry.’ 
The mud practice, therefore, of rubbing, dabbing, or 
pressing, is improper. The patient must be ns well 
defended as possible from exposure to wet, by liaving 
something placed under him; and then a piece of tiiick 
. flannel, or blanket, after being saturated in the warm 
fomentation, is to be instantly wrung, and laid liberally 
on the part of the body affected, and covered with oiled 
silk Or a jack-towel, to'keep in tlio warmth. This pro¬ 
cess is to be •repeated every ten minutes or so, for hours 
if necessary.' The foot or hand may be fomgnted by 
mere immersion, thUiLoat of the fluid to be kept up by 
tbenddition, fyoai tiiti^'to time, of ni^'e which is hot. 
Warm water makes of course the readiest fomentation, 
and is generally the best. 

The objhct of lotions (or washes) ‘ is to lessen the 
inflammatory condition of a part 'by diminisliing its 
increased keati whidi is one of the signs of inflammation 
and tliey are of two kinds—cooling, and Stimulating, 
The cooling lotion acts by means of evaporation, and 
should be qiplicd by dipping a single pieeo of linen in 
the wash, laying it upon tlie part, wbicli of course 
is to lie kept uncovered. As the evaporation goes on, 
the linen is to be kept moist with the lotion 1^ means 
of a sponge. A spirit wash is made of half a gill of 
spirits of wine, or a whole gill of ardent spirits, to a pint 
of water t and a vinegar wash, by mixing one-fourtli of 
vinegar withithree-fuarths of water. In case of severe 
pain, a tablespoonful of laudanum may be added to a 
pint af lotion. * Btimalating washes are employed for 
encouraging sluggish sores to heal. Th^ arc usually 
applied by. dipping lint in them, whicli, being then put 
on the confined with a roller.’* The black wash 

is the most valuable of this kind, and is composed of a 
draehm of calomel in half a pint of lime-water. 

XiUdraents are chiefly used to remove swellings, and 
are apjdied by rubbing pentfy with the flat of the hand 
for ten tnidntes or a quarter of an hour at a time. Bathe 
cafe of a large joint requiring the< operation, the two 
hands ore to be used, one at each sideiUnd moved alter- 
natdy upsmd drtni at the same time, making each hand 
trayd haif rdaud tiie juiph * One-third of hartshorn to 
two«tlflrda of oU make a go3^ liiiiraent for stifl' neck and 
lumbago; Mother is an ounce ofgwnphor rubbed down 
in four ounces of olive oil'i and ^hird, called opodeldoc,' 
fe gomposed of tiirfe ouijges of hard'white soap and an 
oamphor, put into a bottle with half a pint of 
)|IQiwtt;ef ‘Wine, or other,strong'spirit and as ranch 
shaken from day to-day tilljdissulved. But 
ieh^dijest iS'l^ iOvutBrd liniment, made of ‘ at/ ounqe of 


f^h fltmr of mustard put into n bottle with a pint of 
sldritii dr turpentine* and shaken daily for two or three 
days;*’ ’After this, the liguid is fit to'he decanted for 
use; and its a^antage is, that it may be made to act 
slightly or severely, according to the Icn^h of time it 
is nibbed: to tidkie, prickle, or sm*art tlicvjiationt, or 
tike off his skin, wbicheyer he likes. 

Ointments are of use met«ly tg protect wonnds from 
their coverings, from tho air, and from filth, and the 
simpler they are the better. ' The Common dressing for 
% blister ‘ consists of a quarter of an ounce of white 
wax, three-quarters of an ounce of spermaceti, and tlvce 
ounces of olive oil, melted together.’ Elder-flower oint¬ 
ment^ for anointing the face and neck when sunburnt, 

‘ is made of fresh elder-flowers stripped from tlie stalks, 
two pounds of which are simmered in an equal quantity 
of hog’s-lard till tliey become crisp, after wliiuh the 
ointmente whilst fluid, is strained tlirougli a coarse 
sieve.’ ftasters may lie bought in the roll, and spread 
at home with a hot knife, when tlte parties are far fruiu 
the dniggilt’s sliop. 

'We now come to the operations of houseliold surgery, 
beginning witii bleeding and blistering. Q'lie best mode 
of bleeding to be adopted by an linprcffessional person is 
by cupping, which is easily learned, altliongh we have 
no room for tlie directions. In the absence of a proper 
instrument,'a common cup, or a tumbler (if of a liellyiiig 
sliape, so much the la'ttcr), may bo turned down upon 
the part, after tiic air lias been rarefled witli liglited tow 
or paper. The skin rises into this, and is afterwards to 
be wounded with a lancet or sharp knife in Iialf-a-doaun 
places. When lecelies are inconveniently fastidious in 
their appetiterthe skin may be sc^atehed with a needle¬ 
point till the blood comes, winch will generaWy be irre¬ 
sistible. A warm bread-and-watcr poultice, renewed 
every lifif hour, is better for encouraging the bleeding 
tlian sponging with warm water. Itleediiig in tlic arm 
with a iai^cet is a delicate operation, owing to tlie ueigli- 
buurhood of the great arter_v, and must lie learficd from 
a regular praetitioncr. It is, besides, in miieli less use 
than formerly after coniraou accidents—suoli as a fall or 
a blow. The chief thing to be attended to in blistering 
is, that the plaster should never be sufl'ered to remain 
on a cliild under ten years of age longer tiian till tlie 
skin has become well inflamed, wliicli will be in three or 
fonr hoig;’) at most; and that if.'niy of tlie disagree¬ 
able effects of blisters are feared,'may be-easily 
avoided by covering the plaster before*'.pplication witli 
tissue paper. 

Tlie convulsion fits that so freqnentiy qarry oil' cliil- 
dren are usUalty cansed by the constitutional dislurb- 
aiice incideiftal to tlieir cutting tlieir teetli; and tlic 
‘ remedy, or rather ttie safeguard, against these fright¬ 
ful cotiscqacnces is trifling, safe, and almost certain, 
and coiisiats merely In lancing the gum covering tlie 
tooth which is making it^ way tlirough. Lancing tlio 
gmn is very easily manageo; and any intelligent person, 
after seeing it done once or twice, will do it very effec¬ 
tually. CUne taught a*mothcr of a family to do this ; 
and after lancing her children’s gums she never lost 
another, at least from that cause; for, so soon as the 
teetliing symptoms appeared, she looked for the in¬ 
flamed gam, lanced it, and they ceased. Tlic operation 
is performed witli a gum-fleam, the edge of wliich must 
be placed vertically on the top of the inflamed gum, 
■fed moved along, pressing firmly at the same time till 
the edge oh the fleaifl grate on the tooth, and the busi¬ 
ness is finished. * 

•The best application for a brnisc, be it large or » 
small,, it moist warmth; therefore a warifi bread-agd- ’ 
water poultice, or hot moist flannels, should be put on, 
as they supple the skin, so that it yields to the pressure 
of the blow- beneath, and tliereby the pain is lessened.’ 
In the tease of 1. serious bruise, a dozen leeches may 
likewise w necessary, but only for an adult, and they 
may require'to be repeated two or three times. With 
regard to the praise technically called 'a black eye,’ 
warm bathing and patience are thetenly remedies. Fur 








CHAMBERS’S JOUilUfAL 


Uic lieneftt of tiiose Who may feci tompted to do what 
usually gives rise to this * accident)*.the doctor merely 
repeats the ndviue given elsewhere * to persons about to 
marry’—^];un’t • 

An ordinary cut or chop frith, a knife, chisel, axe, 
Sio. even i^Jt fie vers a finger or a toe, is only dangerous 
to tho irritable or intdniperate. ‘The corresponding 
edges of tlie wound arc to be brought together as per¬ 
fectly as possible, and* while thus held, some strips of 
pltLster are to be laid across the wound, witli small spaces 
between every two, so ns to allow tlie escape of an 
oozing fiuid,.which often continues for some hours. Tlif^ 
edges of the wound should not be drugged, tiglitly to¬ 
gether, but merely kept in place by the plaster; and if 
the wound be in tlic finger, arm, toe, or leg, it is better 
tliat tbe ends of the piaster should not overlap.' If 
common Klieking-pla.ster be not at hand, euiirt-plastcr 
will do; or thin bands of tow may be wrap|)ed round 
the part, and smeared witli gum-water. Or iSttiothing 
else is at hand, a bit of linen rag, by absorbing the 
bliiiid, ennstitutes itself a plaster as the moisture dries. 
'I'ho dressing is to be left on for sevcr-al days, unless 
the wound grow painful and llirob; in whica case it is 
to lie taken off by tfag aid of warm water or a soft 
poultice. If tlie discharge is inodorous, straw-coloured, 
and crcamy-looking, you may apply the plaster agaiu ; 
if otlicra’ise, the wound mu.st Iio poulticed till Uiese 
wholesome signs appear. A i.ruised I'ut must be poul- 
iieed with bread and water to moderate the inflamma¬ 
tion, and tlien with linseed meal, till new* flesh grows 
instead of that wliieh luis been AilM by the blow*. Tin; 
l.itter ermib.s away in appearance like a pieeo of ivetted 
hiifi’-lenther. Seratelies are ufteii fatul, iiiscon.scquenee 
of soap, pt;arl-a.sb, tii* filth of apy kind getting into 
tluim, aud slioi^Id tlicreforc be kept covered. Vricks 
with a thorn, &c. are likeirise .dangerous, occa,fioually 
producing locked jaw, T’oiilticing, leeching, &c. must 
be bud recourse to if serious appearances occur; with 
a smart dese of calomel inwardly, and some Iioitrs afU'r, 
castor oil. 

When blood is couglied lip, it is known to eomo from 
the lungs by its fnitlilness, if in small quantities, and 
its pure bright redness when more plentiful; and when 
Toiiiited from the stemach, by its dark colour. In either 
case, all that non-professionals can du is to cup or bleed, 
and keep the patient c(|pl in lied. When the (\ischarge 
IS from the lungs, ' lU fainter lie is the less Hanger. 
lileeJing from w^.uds is stopped by pressure on the 
part; or, if necessary, the ends of aiij* little artery that 
may he severed, are to be tied with a thread; or wlicn 
tlic bleeding i3 important and continued, Uie main 
artery that supplies the limb may he stopped tfil medi¬ 
cal assistance is obtained: in tbe ciisie af the arm, by 
pressing the thumb behind the middle of the collar¬ 
bone ; and In the case of the leg, below tho crease of tlie 
groin. When the bleeding is below the middle of the 
upiicr arm, or tliigh, a stic^tourniquet will answer 
the purpose. It is merely irhandkerchief passed two 
or tlirce times round the limb above the wound, and 
twisted as tightly as may be necessary by means of a 
stick. 

Scalds and barns are frequently dangerous; and in 
them ‘ remember, that as it is always hoped the scald or 
bunt is confined to inflaming or blistering the skin, it is 
of the utmost iiiiportaiice not to burst tlie blister by 
tearing the skin, nor to lot out the water it contaiiis by 
pricking it.' The clothes, if any, over the {ittrt must 
be.(.Ait away, but only so far as they will come easily. 
The patient, if severely injured, must be kept warm; 
and if lie eoutinucs to shudder or shiver, a little hot 
wine And water, or spirits and water, should be adminis¬ 
tered. ‘ The object in treating scidds and burns is.to 
keep lip, for a time, the great heat or high temperature 
.to wliieli the injured port has beep rais^*by the seald- 
•itig' or .burning, and to lower this by degrees to tho 
natural heat of tho body. Tbe best and readiest dry 
materials to be applied are .flour, or cotton, or cottm- 
w'oddlng; tho wet oro-o-spiriU of turpentii^ spirite of 


wine or goo^ brandy, lime-water and oil, lipie-wator and 
milk, milk ..glohe, pr broa4-and-milk poultioo f-and all 
tliese wet appUcatipne must be made of sufficient warmth, 
to feel colnfortable to tho finger, but not hot.’ ^ Wbep 
the blisters lioeomo uneasy, ^r.tlie lapse of perhi^. 
from thirty to fifty hours (for tho .pain moderates fta'a 
few hours after tho accident, unless it has been very 
severe), ftiey must be carefully ept and dressed. Tlie 
treatment pf tho opposite acement, frbst-hito, is analo¬ 
gous. ‘ In restoring a frozen person, or a ftostiibitten 
part, tlie object ie directly tlie reverse—that is,, to keep 
tho cold, winch by its e.vpo»are tho body, has aot(uireil, 
and to withdraw It by slow degrees till the .body has 
recovered its natural heat. If the person or pitt he 
brought suddenly into a hot room, or put in a wgctn 
bath, ho or it will ba killed asutright. “ The frozott, 
person,” says Chelius, “ should be brought info a cold 
room, and after having lieeri undressed, covered up with 
snow, or with cloths dipped in ice-cold water, ot ho, 
may be laid in laild water so dee|ily, that his moutii'and' 
nose only are free. ^Wlien the body is somewhat thawgd,. 
there is commonly a sort of icy-crustformed around it; 
the patient must then lie removed, and tlie body washed 
with cold water mixed with a Utt% wine or brandy: 
wlion the limbs lose their stifihess, aiM the frozen porson 
shows signs of life, be should bo carefully dried, and.. 
put into a cold bed in a cold room: scents, and remedies 
which c.x(.4te sneezing, are to be pat'to bis .nose; air is. 
In be carefully blown into tlio luiigs.if natural breathing 
du not come on ;-clysters of warm water with campho- ’- 
rated vinegar thrown up.; tlie tliroat tickled with a 
feather; and cold water daslied upon the pit of the 
stomach. He must be brought, by degrees, into rather 
warmer air, and mild perspirauts, as elder and balm tea 
(or weak uomiiiun tea), with Minderer’s spirit, warm 
wine, and tlie like, may be given to promote gentle iier- 
spiration.’” Trost-l^ten parts slmuld be bathed or 
rubbed H'itli cold water or snow. 

For sprains, warm moist flannels applied to tbe port, 
and a bread-and-water poultice^ going to bed, are 
recommend^; Imt this, in our ^wmlile and unprofes- , 
sional opiiiiln, is only adapted to cases ill wfaieh the 
patient ihiMs proper to look forward to weeks of such 
coddling. We have before now cured ourselveg ip a few 
hours of a severe sprain of the ankle-joint, attended 
with swelliflg, by fomentations of water as hot os we 
could bear them. » 

‘ Broken limbs should nob be sot, as it is ctdled—that 
is, bound up with roller, splints, and pods—^for the first 
tlirec or four days, as fur some hours after the accident 
tlie part continues swelling, and if bandaged up tightly 
whilst this is going on, much unnecessary pain is pro-, 
duced; and if the baudugca be not slackened, mortifi¬ 
cation may follow, which I have known to occur. It ia., 
best then, at first, only to lay tho broken bone ia as ' 
comfortable a pusturc as possible, and nearly as can be 
in its natural direction ; and it woj be lightly bound to, 
a single splint, merely for tlie purpose of keepiqg it 
steady. The arm, whetlier broken above or below tile 
elbow, will lie most comfortably half-bent upon a pillew^ 
I'lic thigh or leg -ntll rest most easily upoK ^ ohter 
side, with the knee bent.’ In the case of brfficen ribs,, a 
flannel or linen roller, about six yards long and fwo 
hands’-broadth wide, must be wound tightly round tl^ 
chest. Bleeding should nut be bad recouiw to, unleH 
>thc pi^ieiit complains of pain, or is troulded with coug^ 

* Tho ^wcls should be cleanal with a purgofaud twenty 
drops of antinionial wine, witli^a tcaspooirfhl of sympt; 
of poppies in a glass’of water, given tlijee or ftiai^tiiimj 
a-day. After a few days, the {lerson will find .himiwf 
mucli more oom&irtable sitting up than lying in 
But the special treatment difiSrs so mucluas i«gardii;)iigM' 
different parts broken, that wo can only refer. gfgK^||j|y 
to Mr South’s book. ■ • ‘ . ,.,4-... 

A dislocation is reduped by tbh limb belim ngtoraed 
to its place from which H'has fllpiiedcults itoi|4hp chief 
difficulty lies in ttie instinctive nr resists 

mice by t|^e patient J). gfeii^iutt,. gh^wfore, 
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I jadices oTercome. l<or architectaral effect, we may add, 
th(! fluor sy&tem ia iuilnitely preferable to that of nar¬ 
row indeperAlent houses. It also abolishes, to shop* 
keofiers, the monstrous inconvenience of Jiavin^ to take 
a house alonf; with tho place .of business, whether it be 
needed onmot* 

Whatever, then, be the success of the Birkenhead 
experiment, its utility as amodel, and as showing what 
i goodly dwellings cad be turnislied to the working- 
I classes at a moderate charge, is very great. Wo hope, 

I iiowever, to see houses of this kind for the most pari 
I built i'* places heretofore occupied by un- 

I lioaTthy tenements. There a double good would be ac¬ 
complished. Before such structures catff be seen rising 

i in many places, gmd harvests must have done their 
! proper work in ihcilitating humnu labour. We may 
{ add, that before working-men can ho|>e to attain houses 
! I at a ratio of rent not extsicduig tliat of the middle 

II elasses, it will l>e necessary that some plan adopted 
i for securing tbc landlord in his retuns. We have 
! always been aware that insecurity in this Aspect was 

a means of greatly iacreasiug rents to the working- 
I classes; but we never knew till lately how high, in 
i some instances, this werease is c.arried. A gentleman 
I who takes charge of tlie incomes of a number of per- 
' sons in humble life, lately adopted the plan of leasing 
I for tlK'in a grouj) of lionses, insuring tlio payment of 
j' the rent. 'I’hcy wero obtained at tliirti) per cent, below 
: tlio usual rates, 'i'he extent to whicti lionest and cani- 
; fill men llius suffer for tlio negligent ami unworthy, is 
I surely inucli to be deplored. I’erh.ips the evil might 
. bo in a great measure overeomo, and a needful eneou- 
I r.igcment .at tliu saina time given to sjMt'ululors, by a 
plan of mutual guar:intc(! amongat operative tenants for 
: tlie faithful paysiient of rents.] ^ ^ 

1 COUirriNG IN KRENOII HOLLOW. 

' Tr is a pity tliat American fun, like Irish fun, has a 
patois of its own, which it is not a little (iifflcult to un- 
I dersiand. Tlic patois, indeed, was originally part and 
] parcel of the joke; but the iH'st joke In tlie world will 
i not hear a hundred times telling. In a book before 
j ns, just pnhlislied in 1‘liiladclphia, called * Streaks of 
I Squatter i.ife,’ there is a good deal of cleverness, and 
I mime gcnuiwc humour but it is sjOTilcd for t' o ISuro- 
; jiean iialiite by tin ‘ ii]iraclicnble dialect. Terliaps the 
j. following is the >.iOst readable article (wiOi the excep- 
1: tion of ‘ (ho I’re-cmption Right,’ an excellent tale, ehietly 
i I in good Lngliyi, wliicli is too lung for our papis), and 
i . we give it to ^low linw •Tonatlian * ^irogresscs’ ju a kind 
' of writing peculiar to American literature 
1 ‘ Courtin’ is all slick enough when^vetybody’s agreed. 

I and the gal aiiit got no mischief in iicr; hut when an 

I- 

i * A ‘ SiilnirlMn ’ corrcspoiuliint ‘Tlio Biiililcr ’ propones the 
j intrndiietliiii to thoxiietroisilisot f'.o system wbicti has been fimnd 
I to work Is) woll in, nnil, in fset. iti sreat monsuro to constitute, tho 
I nurlhern * Cily ut I'lOaccs.' liilinbiugbn in l.niidan, us oliiiurveil, 

I pureuns nut prepared to sire mure than L.,SII a yew have no elioioe 
i Imtween the niont lutltry ‘ Intb-and-plaster* oottnircB—so mw, 

I damp, and undraliicd, and fail of sreen wend, ns to bo little bettor 
I tliiin a diimicile ‘ under tlio greenwood tree’ itself—nr unfurnlslied 
J lodgings in hnusos not built fur Uie purpniie of twooniinodating 
; si’liaratc famUics, and wliero the intermixing of the landlord and 
bis lodgers is most unpleasant. In foot, in the raotropoiis itmilf, 
tho great body of the middle elasses are actually without appro¬ 
priate nr class dwellings oitogrtber, for the groen-woud cottages are* 
siiliurban mure than urban rosidunees. Tbo pmjcC'V, however, 
ip *tlic meantime recommends that n handsome building, like 
tliosiain the Temple, but with mnro domestie convOnienoes, idiould 
liii erected in a convonient suburb, and lot out in chambers; and 
t.liu tn'st ex(ierlntDnt might ho mado in the following manner 
Let :i builder of capital procure plans and elevation from a oom- 
jietent ureliitect; and having found a suitable piece of land, On- 
iioimco that, ns soon as ho had the names of a siiSiCient number 
of parties wUling to rent (say thirty nets at ch|mbers>, he woidd 
' commence the first blook. The subsoijptlan of parties, willing to 
erigoga fur a year oortain, would he filled up in a week. The Itimk 
of hhigland clerks would alone supply a score of tenants, and all 
the government oSxies a tithe of ^r proud oouples. Eventually, 
perhaps, tho economy of a pnldlo kltobon and 4oInt-atock oook 
might be oraanged by HiSs ^the tsuuihi on the Sub syatem. 


extengive family, old maidi, croga daddy, mid a Tooiwiti^ 
old mommy, all want to put thur fingers into tl^e you^ 
ung dish of gweet doin’i, and tho gal's fractious b^det, 
why, a ieUar tliat’a yearnin’ arter matrimony is ipity. 
likdy to git hia fires dampened, or bust his hiler.’ ' , , 

Thus reasoned Tom Bent to a leloct party of rhrer, 
eronies, who were seated around him upon the hoilw 
deck o^B Mississippi steamer, as she sped along one 
bright night in June, somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Bayou Tcehe. The subject was conirting, and on 
that particular question Tom was considered an oracle; 
fiir, besides having a strong penchant/or the figir sex, 
he had run many risks to iugratiato himself in tiieir 
affections. Tom was now fust falling into the sear and 
yellow leaf o^ bachelorism, and although ha bod ydwad 
unalterable affection 4o at ioligt one fair one in oadk 
town between the mouth and tho rapids, he sriU r^*' 
mained in unblessed singleness. 

‘ How about tiiat afarr of your’n with old Eeoho’a gal 
in St Iiouis, Tom?’ inquired one of the circle. 

‘ What, that Ut{le French gal?’ inquircil Tom, vitlt. 
a grirf. ‘ Well, that tlikr was a salty scrape, Ixws; ai^ 
though the laugh is agin me thar, I’m blessed if I don’t 
gill you the sarcumstincc.’ So T<ltn squared hiipsolf 
for a yarn, wet his lips with a liltib corn juice, took a 
small strip of Missouri weed, and * M oui’ 

‘ Tliat^al of oil! Fecho’s wur about the pootyest 






eyes jest floated about in her head like a star’s shado'iv 
on a Massissippi wave, and her model woe ns trim as 
the steamer Eagle | ’sides, her paddles wur the deanest- 
ehnped flxin’s tliat ever prniiel&il anytliiu’ human, and 
her laugh rung like a challenfte'heil on a “ fast trip”— 
it couldn’t he beat. She run into my affoeshuni, and I 
couldn’t help it. I danced with lier at some on the 
halls in Frenchtown, and thar I gin to edge up and talk 
tender at her, but only langhed at uiy aweet’nin’. 
Arter a spell, when 1 cum it strong abunt affeeshun, 
and (he neodcossity of tewin' tide and side togetiar, 
she told me that her old dadd^ 'wouldn’t let her marry 
an Amesicf n! T wam’t sn^ged at this, 1 wouldn’t 
say so. T e old fellar wnr a sittin’ on a ueuch smokin’ 
and looki,. on at the dance, and I jest wished him a 
hot berth for a short spell. “ Well, Marie,” said 1, “ ef 
I meli Uie^ld man down, will you gin in ?” 

" Oil,” says she, “ you so vair strong irt de vat you 
call coax, I shall not know how to say Yon*lectel ua’ 

‘ So havin’ fixed it all with her smootli as a ftill freight 
and a .1 one rise, 1 drew up alongside of tho old.' fbllar, 
jest as ho had cleared liU chiroley for a fresh draw of 
his pipe. Old Fccho Iiad been a mountain trader, was 
strong timbered, not much the worse fhr wear, and 
looked wicked as a tree'd bear. I fired up, and gene-,;; 
rated an inch or two more steam, and then blew W at 
him. “ That’s an onconscionahie slick gid of 
mounsecr,” says I, to begin with ;^nd it did tic&le Wil ■’ 
fancy to have bet cracked up, cause he tiiougfat, he^ { 
creation’s fluisbin’ touch—so did II • ■ 

“ Oui, sair,” says oid Fecho, “ she vair fine leeteltggl,;' 
von angel wiaiut dc ving; she is, sair, mine only^njjt ■ 

“ Well, she is n scrotiger," answered I; “ a paW^t llll^v;* 
pressure, and no dispute I ” ' *' ■,../v; 

“ Vat you mean by him, eh ? vat you call s-c-f»r-r*0«®e^J^ 
eh ? vat is lie, sair? My lectel gal no vat ym cafi 
8-c-ier-r-ouge,siajr!” and here old Fecho wont 
a mad fit, jest as ef 4’d called her bad nAnea., I'.trfwg, 
to put down his “aafijty-valvat” but he would Wotrjgft;:; 
his wrath, and worSin’ himself intp wparfect 
rage, he swore he would take •the littie g41^on 
and I’m blesse^ef he did&’t. As soon as I eyed 
fellar startin’, I got in his w^, and foitered himrdiratf* ’ 
mined to find out whar Hq located; aqd arter 
long windin' tlirough one stree^ arter-another,- . 

dived into French Hollow. Jtet as ho'Wi^' dhouc td'. 
enter a house built agm tha .alde of .tdd'hlD, thq 
fellar beeted my footsteps, and 
darkness, be ihfinted—“ Ahijikl vim abeak 










doodel, '.wt sail my leetcl rrH von i-c-r-r-iwjURer j I hi* acape-pipe: the old man might as well try to catch 
ahall cut you ail up into von leetel piece vidout von a Ma»siiB*ippi catty with a thread-line, as get his lingers 
wbde.’* > <»» I h»d no sooner said so, than hang wont tlie 

var^ know, boys, I aint easy skeer'd, bnt 1 own up door below, and old Fecho, juicy as a melon, came fceliii’ 
• thatdd feilar did kind a make'me skeery; they tedd his way up stairs, mutterin’ like a eniall piece of fat 
sibh stories about the way he used to skin Ingins, that thunder, and swarin’ in French orfully. I Vkow’d thur 
I do to think it was ab«mt best to let him have both warn’t much time to spare, so I histed the winder, and 


I was jest fritterin’ awav all to nothin’ tlynkin’ on her, 
and a small mite Of cxmrnii’ wouW spur me np amaain’; 


niy nand to Her, arw said aur rjtnoir, a 
for good-by, and thou paddled off to i 
felt wnss than oncasy until the time a 
did git round, 1 gin to crawl all over. 


■ 1 was a 


and piloted me up to 
and took a good look 


enough to tempt a fclfiir to bite a piase oi4 o» her. I me down deep, 1 pray tlie Lord my hones to keep! ” J 
had all sorts of good things made up to Ly when a sot my teetli together, drew a long hreiilli, sliut my eye.'!, 


chance offered, and here the chance wnr, W 


cf I could get out the fiist mutter. Wlietfier it wur | supposed, about fifty feet; .md diiln't I liuller, when i 
•keer nt tlie idee of tlie old .Frenchman, or a bilin’ up lit and rolled over, and the water suused all round me! 


of affeeshun fur ids darter that stuck mj' throat so tight 
I’m unable tS swar, bnt thar 1 wur, like a b(»t fast oi 
a sand-bar. Mowin’ some, bi^t tuakin' iiiity little head 

■"•ay- ‘ . . 


and sieh another jargon of question^',s they showered 
at mo—askin’, altogctlicr, who’d bin a-stuhhin’ me.’ 


out the winder, smilin’like the mornin’sunon a sleopiu’ what, boys, a ionse into the Massissippi.iu iee time 
bayou. I sidled up to tfio house, and asked her ef I warii’t halt, as cold as her last warnin’ made tnc. It 
darr ciim and sit up with her that evenin’. I told her was so etarnal^lark, that I couldn’t begin to tell wliieli 


side of the buildin’ 1 wur on, and that wur an all-im¬ 
portant perticuler, fur it wur jest tJirce storeys high on 


mn pere ia ^one to do nal>aret; but you must be vair had then to know whicli side was waitin’ Mow fur me. 
quiet a.s v( . leetel rat, vat dey callfdc mouse, and go I looked as I hung on, to sec ef tliar warn t a star 
vay before le come back to do mautim." * shinin' soniewhare, jest to give a hint of what tma lieiow ; 


Old Feeho was a-tearin’through the room, and 


little skeered. llows'cver, it warn’t manly to back out a-rippin’ out French uaths, in an oiieummoii rapiil man- 
nhw when the gal was expectin’ me, so I started for tlie nor, and declarin’ tliat lie knew some one Innl bin thar. 
Hollow. 1 think a darker night was never mixed up fur lie'd been told so. Two or three times lie appeared 
and spread over this yearth. You rcmemlier. Bill, the to be a-rushiu’ for the ivinder, and the little gal_would 
night you steered the ohl Kagle square into the bank at coax liiin back agin; and then he’il euss du 1 arikec 


Milliken’s bend? well, it wur jest a mite darker tliaii doodles, ami grit his teeth most oadaijioiisly. \\ ell. ef 
thatl A muddy run winds along through the ravine I warn’t in an oneasy^itiiation nil tliis tinv’. then I m 
whar the house stands, and I wur particularly near more than liuman—my arms jest stretctieil out to alioiit 
flopnin’ into it several times. A piece of candle in the a yard #ml a-half in leflgtli, and gin to cramp and git 


winder lighted me to whar the little gal was awaitin’, oiiiil weak. I couldn’t, fur the life of me, think on any 
and when I tapped at the door below, she pattered dow'ii prayer I’d ever heerd: at last, jest us one lininl wins 
and piloted me up to ths sittin’-room, whar we sot down givin’ way its hold, I thort of a sliort one I UK,“d to say 


each other. She iiwked pooly when I was a younker. and mutterin’—“ Here 1 ilnip 


and let go!—Whiz!—r-r-r-ip! — bang! I went, us 1 


“Vat is demattair wiz you, mounseer?” said Marie; what wur the inarter? and who'd hit me? I opened 
" vpu look vair much like de leaf in von grand storm, my eyes to tell ’em I’d fell from the thlTd storey, and 
Mi ovair wiz de shake!” broke efery bone hi my btKly, when, on lowin’ up, 

" Well,” says I, “ I do feel as ef I wur about to col- thar wur the old FA'iiehman and his darter griiTniii’ out 
lapde a flue, or bust my bilec, for tlic fact of the matter of the top winder about ten feet above mo! Tlie faet 
is, Mario, they say your old daddy’s a tiger, and ef 1 get wur, boys, I’d dropped out on the hill-side of the house, 
caught here* thar’U 4e snthiu’broke—a bury in’instead and jumped down joat) four feet from whar my toes 
of a weddiii’; not that I’m the le-ast mite skeered fur readied—I had lit on tb^. edge of a water-pail, and it 
mysMf, but the old man might git hurt, and I should flowed about mo when I wll over! Arter old Fecho 
■be'fretted to do any sich a thing.” told them the joke, they pretty nigh busted n-larfin’ at 

‘•K)h. Mon amie, ncvair be fear fur him; he is von roe. I crawled off, arter firin’ a volley at old mounseer 
gre^ bSKIk as vat you call dc gentleman cow ? — of the hardest kind of cusses; and from that day to this 
von bull. But, toon JtUut what ahall I do wiz yon, I han’t gone a-courtin’in French Hollow!’ 
anppose he come, di ? He vill cut you into bits all — ■ — -- ^-^- 

OVairl" The prosent number of Uio Journal conipJetestho sew nth viiliiiuo 

ray angel,” aos I, “ ho sha’n’t ketch me, fur I’ll (new series), for uhlrh a title-pago and Index have been iirepuied, 
s^i'itok it like a fast boat the moment I bgar steamaff om "and may bo bud of the pubiishors and their ageuts. 
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